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One  of  the  most  notable  features  in  tliis  rolnme  of  the  Annual  CyoLOPiEDiA 
is  to  be  f  onnd  in  the  group  of  patriotic  articles — the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, the  Loyal  Legion,  the  United  States  Medal  of  Honor,  and  Memorial  Day. 
The  article  on  the  Medal  of  Honor  is  especially  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it 
presents  lists  (not  accessible  elsewhere)  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  re- 
ceived the  medal.     These  articles  are  illustrated  with  a  brilliant  colored  plate. 
Another  illustrated  article  of  special  interest  is  that  on  Modem  Houses,  which 
shows  the  wonderful  progress  in  American  domestic  architecture,  with  views  of 
8ome  of  the  finest  residences  that  have  been  erected  in  recent  years.    At  the 
other  end  of  the  social  scale  we  find  the  remarkable  series  of  Strikes,  which  are 
^  classified  and  set  forth  in  a  way  to  be  convenient  for  ready  reference.     The  Dis- 
asters and  other  Events  of  the  year  are  also  recorded  briefly  in  chronological 
order.     Among  the  articles  that  will  be  found  timely  this  year  are  those  on 
the  laws,  customs,  and  theories  of  Elections,  on  the  Fisheries  and  treaties  relating 
thereto,  and  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  the  last  named  being  from  the 
pen  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  chairman  of  the  Commission.    Closely  related 
to  these  is  the  learned  article  on  Treaty-making  Power  of  the  United  States.    In 
relation  to  education,  we  have  the  articles  on  Industrial  Education,  Indian  Edu- 
cation, Mind-Beading,  Physical  Training,  and  Yolapiik.    Among  the  organiza- 
tions treated  are  the  Law-and-Order  League,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, Mutual  Aid  Societies,  and  the  White  Cross  Society.    The  scientific  articles 
include  that  on  Astronomical  Progress  and  Discovery,  by  Prof.  Harkness,  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington ;  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  by  Dr.  William 
J.  Youmans,  editor  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly";  those  on  Emery- 
Wheels  and  Engineering,  by  CoL  Charles  L.  Norton ;  that  on  utilizing  the  power 
of  Niagara  Falls ;  and  the  description  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct.    Among 
the  industrial  topics  treated  are  those  on  Photo-Engraving,  Porpoise-Hunting, 
Postal  Facilities,  Salt-Mining,  and  Tree-Planting.     The  special  articles,  on  sub- 
jects not  treated  every  year,  include  those  on  Domesticated  Buffalo,  Guns  for 
Coast  Defense,  Library  Laws,  Polo,  Records  of  the  Turf,  and  Prison  Reform. 
Besides  the  usual  general  article  on  Patents,  some  of  the  inventions  of  popular 
interest  are  treated,  including  Mechanical  Carriers,  Naphtha  Motors,  and  the 
mysterious  Keely  Motor.    The  necrology  of  the  year  includes  Henry  Ward 
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Beecher,  the  greatest  of  pnlpit  orators ;  A  Ivan  Clark,  the  most  successful  tele- 
scope-maker ;  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  James 
B.  Eads,  the  eminent  civil  engineer;  Glen.  William  B.  Hazen,  head  of  the 
Weather  Bureau;  Koswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  Mark  Hopkins,  the  eminent 
scholars ;  Jenny  Lind,  the  greatest  singer  of  her  time ;  Lord  Lyons,  the  British 
diplomatist ;  Ulysses  Mercur  and  William  B.  Woods,  jurists ;  John  Boach,  the 
greatest  of  American  ship-builders ;  James  Speed,  of  President  Lincoln's  Cabi- 
net ;  Emma  Lazarus,  John  G.  Saxe,  and  Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  poets ;  William  A. 
Wheeler,  ex- Vice-President ;  Bishops  Lee  and  Potter,  Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  Elihu 
B.  Washburne,  and  Edward  L.  Youmans.  Portraits  of  all  these  and  others  will 
be  found  in  the  volume,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  brief  sketches  of  those 
who  passed  away  during  the  year.  The  three  portraits  on  copper — of  Heniy 
Ward  Beecher,  President  Sadi-Camot,  and  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany — were 
etched  by  Valerian  Gribayedoff.  The  portraits  in  the  text  were  drawn  by 
Jacques  Reich,  whose  fine  work  has  been  so  noticeable  in  the  new  "  Cy clopsedia 
of  American  Biography." 

The  article  on  Kecent  Growth  of  American  Cities  is  continued  from  last  year, 
and  the  numerous  regular  topics  that  are  treated  every  year  have  been  carefully 
and  fully  discussed  by  competent  writers,  most  of  whom  are  regular  contributors, 
and  keep  track  of  the  subjects  from  year  to  year.  An  Index  for  this  volume 
will  be  found  at  the  end,  and  a  combined  Index  for  the  twelve  volumes  of  the 
series  is  issued  separately. 

New  York,  April  f  ,  1888, 
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IBTSBHIIA,  a  monarchy  in  Eastern  Africa, 
having  an  area  of  abont  200,000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  estimated  at  4,000,000  souls. 
The  monarch,  who  is  called  the  Negus,  is  Jo- 
haimis,  or  John,  formerly  prince  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tigr6,  who,  after  a  period  of  civil  war- 
fare following  the  British  invasion  of  1868,  was 
proclaimed  lung  in  1872. 

Tkfity  with  Bngiiii» — ^During  the  operation^ 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
from  the  Soudan  in  the  early  part  of  1884,  con- 
cessions were  offered  to  the  Abyssinian  Negus 
for  the  removal  of  the  long-standing  differences 
between  him  and  the  Egyptian  Khedive.  A 
formal  delimitation  of  the  frontier  was  offered, 
which  would  restore  to  him  the  territory  of 
Bogos ;  also  free  transit  for  all  goods,  includ- 
ing arms  and  ammunition,  through  the  port  of 
Massowah,  under  British  protection.  It  was 
farther  agreed  that  all  difficulties  in  the  mat- 
ter of  supplying  an  Aboona,  or  high-priest,  for 
Abyssinia  from  one  of  the  Coptic  churches  of 
Egypt  should  be  removed.  For  these  conces- 
sions King  Jobannis  agreed  to  facilitate  the  re- 
treat through  his  territory  of  the  Egyptians  at 
Kaasala  and  other  posts  in  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  Soudan.  All  future  disputes  be- 
tween Abyssinia  and  Egypt  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  British  (Government  for  arbitra- 
tion. A  treaty  containing  these  provisions  was 
condaded  by  Admiral  Sir  William  Hewett  as 
ipecial  British  envoy.  The  Abyssinians  sub- 
sequently more  than  redeemed  their  promises, 
not  merely  granting  passage  to  the  garrisons 
of  Gallabat  and  Ghirra,  but  actively  interven- 
ing for  their  rescue,  and  making  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  succor  the  Egyptians  at  Kassala. 

He  Ilaliaiis  at  Maasswalu — ^Tbe  port  of  Mas- 
sowah,  which  had  formerly  been  an  object  of 
diapate  between  the  rulers  of  Abyssinia  and 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Italy,  with  tne  concurrence  of  Great 
Brit^'n,  when  the  Egyptian  garrisons  were 
withdrawn  f^om  the  Soudan,  the  Italians  un- 
dertaking to  carry  out  the  British  agreement 
TOL.  xxvii. — 1    A 


respecting  the  transit  of  merchandise.  The 
Abyssinians  did  not  desire  to  posses^s  Masso- 
wah,  not  being  able  to  hold  so  distant  a  post, 
and  were  willing  that  it  should  remain  in  the 
possession  of  Great  Britain,  but  grew  jealous 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  It^ians,  whom 
they  immediately  suspected  of  aggressive  de- 
signs on  their  territory.  Their  suspicions  in- 
creased when  the  Italians  established  friendly 
relations  with  the  Habab  tribe,  which  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  Abyssinians,  and  when 
they  occupied  places  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try for  the  troops  that  had  been  in  dispute 
between  the  Abyssinians  and  Egyptians,  but 
which  the  latter  had  never  gone  so  far  as  to 
take  possession  of.  King  John  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Queen  of  England,  complaining  of  these 
acts,  and  asserting  that*  the  Italians  obstructed 
the  transit  of  goc^s.  The  Italian  Government 
dispatched  an  imposing  mission,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1886,  to  confer  with  King  Johannis, 
and  conclude  a  treaty  similar  to  that  made  by 
the  English.  The  Italians  were  willing  to  in- 
crease the  concessions  already  granted,  and  de- 
sired in  return  to  extend  their  settlements  so  as 
to  include  healthful  quarters  for  their  soldiers 
in  the  district  of  Keren,  situated  in  the  uplands 
nearMassowah.  The  English  Government  de- 
termined on  pending  an  envoy  to  accompany 
the  Italian  officers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
explanations  that  would  help  to  bring  about  a 
good  understanding  between  the  Italians  and 
the  Negus,  and  also  of  conveying  presents  and 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  given  by 
the  Abyssinians  in  extricating  the  Egyptian 
garrisons.  The  Italian  envoys  were  recalled, 
when  it  became  evident  that  they  would  not 
be  cordially  received.  The  Englishman  pro- 
ceeded alone,  and  at  Asmara,  the  first  Abys- 
sinian village,  met  Ras  Aloula,  the  King^s  gen- 
eral, who  was  incensed  at  reports  of  Itdian 
encroachments,  and  threatened  to  attack  their 
advanced  positions.  The  envoy  found  the  Ne- 
gus also  annoyed.  No  steps  were  taken  by  the 
Italians,  after  their  rebuff,  to  remove  the  cool- 
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ness,  or  to  allay  the  saspicions,  which  were  yon?    Is  not  this  country  mine?    Evacuate 

fomented  by  Frenchmen  and  Greeks  in  Abyfe-  my  country  if  yon  have  come  by  orders.    Why 

sinia,  and  by  the  Arab  sheiks  whose  territory  erect  fortresses  ?    You  bring  what  is  abundant 

lies  between  Abyssinia  and  the  sea.  with  you— cannon,  muskets,  and  soldiers."  Eas 

AtUck  OB  ItiUaa  Trtops. — The  post  of  Saati  Aloula,  after  the  battle,  returned  with  his  troops 
was  occupied  by  basbi-bazouks  when  the  to  Asmara,  whence  he  sent  one  of  his  prison- 
Italians  took  possession  of  Massowah.  The  ers,  Maj.  Piano,  with  a  letter,  saying :  ^'  What 
Abyssinians  complained  of  the  occupation,  but  has  happened  was  caused  by  your  tricks.  Let 
at  length  connived  at  it,  because  the  bashi-  us  now  be  friends,  as  in  the  past.  Remain  in 
bazouks  gave  protection  to  their  caravans,  your  own  country.  .  Ail  the  region  between 
In  January,  1887,  Gen.  Gene,  the  commander  Massowah  and  here  belongs  to  tbe  Negus." 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  Africa,  made  arrange-  The  CMfMst  of  Harrart— Simultaneously  with 
ments  to  forward  European  troops  to  Saati.  Ras  Aloula^s  movement.  King  Menelek,  of 
Ras  Aloula  collected  an  army  without  the  Shoa,  led  his  army  agaiust  Harrar,  which  had 
knowledge  of  the  Italians,  and  marched  upon  been  restored  to  the  hereditary  ruler  by  the 
Keren.  Gen.  Gene,  in  his  dispatches  giving  English,  and  was  an  object  of  Italian  aspira- 
intelligence  of  the  hostile  movement,  said  that  tions.  The  Emir's  troops  were  met  near  the 
he  had  means  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  any  frontier  and  put  to  flight.  When  Menelek  en- 
force that  the  Abyssinians  could  send  against  camped  before  the  city,  the  inhabitants  sent  an 
him.  In  a  later  dispatch  he  asked  for  a  re-en-  Italian  merchant  with  an  ofier  of  surrender, 
forcement  of  600  men,  in  order,  if  necessary,  and  prayers  for  clemency.  The  Abyssinians 
to  make  a  military  demonstration.  The  Ras  thereupon  entered  the  town  and  took  pos- 
sent  a  messenger  to  warn  the  Italian  com-  session  without  pillage  or  bloodshed.  King 
mander  to  evacuate  the  advanced  forts,  and  to  Menelek  remained  in  Harrar  several  weeks, 
limit  the  occupation  to  Massowah,  threatening  and  when  he  departed  left  a  garrison  of  4^000 
to  throw  into  chains  Oount  Salimbeni,  the  men.  The  Negus  and  his  son,  with  large 
leader  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  bodies  of  soldiers,  attempted  the  conquest  of 
if  this  were  not  done.  On  January  19  the  Abys-  other  parts  of  the  Soudan, 
sinians  attacked  the  Italian  outposts  at  Mon-  The  Di^atch  ^f  l^^iftnoMitb — In  response 
kullo.  In  a  combat  lasting  four  hours,  more  to  Gen.  Gene's  first  request  for  re-enforce- 
than  half  of  their  force,  which  numbered  800,  ments,  800  men  were  sent  from  Italy,  with 
were  slain.  Of  the  Italians  five  were  killed,  120  Gatling  guns,  lliey  landed  at  Massowah 
and  three  made  prisoners.  One  of  the  prisoners  on  February  15.  The  Italians  had  raised  a 
was  sent  back  with  a  letter  saying,  that  if  the  force  of  1,000  bashi-bazouks,  and  had  distrib- 
Italians  wished  peace  they  must  remain  in  nted  arms  among  the  inhabitants.  With  the 
Massowah.  The  commandant  replied  that  new  troops  from  Italy  the  strength  of  the  gar- 
peace  was  not  desired  on  such  conditions.  rison  was  about  2,500  Europeans  and  1,500 

A  day  or  two  afterward  a  force  of  1,500  men  natives.    The  news  of  the  reverse  at  Dogali 

of  all  arms  was  sent  out  from  Monkullo  to  was  communicated  to  the  Italian  Chamber  on 

succor  Saati,  and  prevent  that  post  from  falling  February  1,  and  a  credit  of  5,000,000  lire  was 

into  the  hands  of  the    Abyssinians.      Near  voted  for  the  dispatch  of  fresh  troops.    The 

Dogali  the  column,  which  was  commanded  by  second  detachment  of  2,000  soldiers  reached 

Col.  Decristoforis,  was  attacked  on  January  24  Massowah  on  February  22.     The  credit  was 

by  Ras  Aloula's  entire  force.   The  Italians  could  granted  only  on  the  understanding  that  there 

not  work  their  machine-guns,  and  sent  back  to  should  be  no  extension  of  operations  beyond 

Monkullo  for  more   men  and    mitrailleuses,  the  occupied  posts.     On  March  12  another 

One  of  the  two  companies  forming  the  garrison  detachment,  numbering  666  officers  and  men, 

was  dispatched  under  the  command  of  Oapt.  was  sent  out. 

Tanturi,  but,  before  the  re-enforcements  came  NcgotlatftM  with  Ras  Altila« — Maj.  Piano  re- 

up.  Col.  Decristoforis^s  three  companies  were  turned  to  the  Abyssinian  camp  to  treat  espe- 

utterly    routed.     The   bashi-bazouks   fled  in  cially  for  the  release  of  Salimbeni  and  his  party, 

the  beginning  of  the  engagement.    The  Italian  Count  Salimbeni  himself  was  allowed  to  go  to 

soldiers  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and  de-  Massowah  to  arrange  for  the  payment  of  a  ran- 

fended  themselves  as  long  as  their  ammunition  som.    Ras  Aloula  sent  word,  in  the  latter  part 

lasted.    The  Abyssinians,  who  were  said  to  of  February,  that  he  would  not  attack  the  Ital- 

number  20,000  men,  had  many  Remington  and  ians  provided  they  remained  at  Massowah, 

Martini  rifles.    After  the  rout  of  the  Italians,  Monkullo,  and  Arkiko.    In  March,  Gen.  Gene 

they  withdrew  to  the  hills.    The  Italian  losses  agreed  to  the  conditions  demanded  for  the  re- 

on  the  25th  and   26th  were  28  officers  and  lease  of  the  Italian  prisoners,  which  were  the 

407  men  killed,  and  one  officer  and  81  soldiers  delivery  of  1,000  rifles  that  had  been  seized  as 

wounded.    Ras  Aloula  is  said  to  have  made  contraband  by  the  customs  authorities,  and  tlie 

the  attack  without  the  sanction  of  the  Negus,  surrender  of  Ave  Arabs  belonging  to  a  tribe 

A  letter  was  dispatched,  on  January  26,  by  friendly  to  the  Italians.    The  Arabs  were  exe- 

King  Johannis,  who  said :  ^'  In  the  first  place  outed  by  the  Ras,  and  the  tribesmen  were  in- 

you  took  Wnaa,  and  now  you  have  come  to  censed  against  the  Italians.    All  the  members 

Saati  to  erect  a  fortress.    What  object  have  of  the  scientific  party  were  released,  with  the 
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exception  of   Count  Savoiroax,  who  was  de- 
tained bj  Ras  Aloula  to  act  as  his  physician. 

He  Ckui^  cT  CiaauuMton.~The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment ordered  Gen.  Gene  to  establish  an 
effective  blockade,  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  importation  of  arms  into  Abyssinia. 
Coont  RobUant  sent  a  dispatch  severely  oen- 
foring  the  commandant  for  purchasing  the 
freedom  of  the  prisoners  by  the  sorrender  of 
arms  and  fugitives,  and  soon  afterward  sent 
Gen,  Saletta,  the  first  commander  of  the  Ital- 
ian troops  in  East  Africa,  to  relieve  him  of 
bis  post.  An  Abyssinian  bishop,  the  head  of 
the  Order  of  Jerusalem,  while  returning  from 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  city,  was  detained  by 
Geo.  Gene  as  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of  M^. 
Savoiroiz.  Letters  from  the  Negus  and  his 
general  to  the  French  consul,  M.  Saumagne, 
proved  that  he  had  carried  on  a  hostile  in- 
trigue, though  he  had  been  formallv  instruct- 
ed by  hia  Government  to  facilitate  their  settle- 
ment at  Massowah.  In  consequence  of  this 
revelation,  he  was  removed  from  his  post. 
Gen.  Saletta  arrived  at  Massowah  in  the  middle 
of  April,  and  took  over  the  command  on  April 
S3.  He  notified  the  merchants  in  Massowah 
to  recall  all  their  agents  in  Abyssinia,  as  he 
intended  to  declare  a  blockade  by  sea  and  land. 
On  May  2  he  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  on 
the  following  day  announced  the  blockade  of 
Uie  coast  from  the  Bay  of  Ilarafila  on  the 
south  to  the  point  opposite  the  Difnen  Islands 
on  the  north.  A  prize  court  was  instituted 
at  Massowah  to  deal  with  vessels  breaking  the 
blockade.  The  Negus  appointed  Ras  Aloula 
g^ovemor-general  of  the  Taccaze  country  as  far 
as  the  Red  Sea,  excepting  the  province  of  Ma- 
kalle.  Rifles  of  an  improved  pattern  were  dii»- 
tribnted  among  the  soldiers  of  tbe  Has,  and 
all  commerce  with  the  Italians  was  prohibited 
on  pain  of  death.  On  July  11  the  Italians  lost 
about  600,000  francs'  worth  of  ammunition  by 
the  explosion  of  their  powder-magazine,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  Abys- 
nnians  to  avenge  one  of  their  countrymen  who 
vaa  shot  as  a  spy.  There  were  10  persons 
IdUed  and  75  wounded  by  the  explosion. 

Oftr  tf  MtHMUm^On  July  12  the  British 
Government  communicated  its  readiness  to 
act  as  mediator  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia, 
and  the  Italian  Government  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  British  mediation  in  ita  answer,  giv- 
en before  the  end  of  tbe  month.  No  move- 
ment was  undertaken  by  either  side  during 
tbe  summer ;  but  in  August  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment chartered  steamers  for  the  dispatch, 
if  necessary,  of  10,000  troo])s  in  the  autumn. 
The  Mohammedans  on  the  coast  were  gener- 
ally wiUing  to  loin  the  Italians  against  the 
Abyssinians,  and  treaties  were  made  by  Gen. 
Saletta  with  several  Arab  tribes. 

IDfEnVra,  SEVENTB-DAT.  The  following 
is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Seventh- 
Day  Adventist  denomination,  by  Conferences, 
■s  pven  in  tlic  "  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Year- 
Book"forl8S7: 
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Besides  the  ministers,  166  licentiates  were 
returned.  The  whole  amount  of  Conference 
funds  was  $146,936.  The  reports  show  in- 
crease from  the  previons  year  of  27  ministers, 
15  licentiates,  5?  churches,  2,564  members, 
and  $24,295  in  Conference  funds. 

The  International  Tract  and  Missionary  So- 
ciety reported  12,512  members,  247  cities 
entered  by  Bible  workers  and  colporteurs, 
$59,166  received  on  account  of  tbe  tract  and 
missionary  fund,  $27,551  received  on  account 
of  periodicals,  $6,815  on  account  of  the  tract 
ana  missionary  reserve  fund,  $28,579  pledged 
and  $20,965  paid  for  home  work,  $67,851 
pledged  and  $18,981  paid  to  other  enterprises, 
and  an  excess  of  $62,856  of  resources  over 
liabilities.  City  missions  in  86  cities  and 
towns  employed  102  ^'experienced  workers.^' 
The  General  Sabbath-School  Association,  at  its 
anniversary  meeting,  adopted  a  form  of  con- 
stitution for  State  Associations.  The  Ameri- 
can Health  and  Temperance  Association  had 
on  its  rolls  tbe  names  of  nearly  15,000  mem- 
bers. The  Central  Seventh-Day  Advent  Pub- 
lishing Association  returned  a  net  gain  from 
business  during  the  year  of  $11,849,  and  a  pres- 
ent valuation  of  $166,520.  Its  accounts  were 
balanced  at  $848,588.  The  Pacific  Seventh-Day 
Advent  Publishing  Association  returned  a  capi- 
tal of  $49,692,and  total  assets  valued  at  $175,741. 
The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Educational  So- 
ciety reported  the  present  value  of  its  property 
and  resources  as  $56,156.  About  175  students 
of  the  college  were  attending  Biblical  lectures. 
Healdsburg  College  returned  an  exceas  of 
$15,889  of  assets  over  liabilities.  The  net  re- 
sources of  the  Health  Reform  Institute  were 
returned  at  $178,014.    The  average  number  of 
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patients  had  exceeded  200.  A  *^  Rural  Health  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  the  health 
Ketreat^^  was  also  sustained  at  St.  Helena,  and  temperance  branches  of  the  denomina- 
Oal.  A  the  meeting  of  the  European  Mission-  tional  work ;  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
arj  Oouncil,  held  in  Great  Grimsbj,  England,  reporters  of  the  proceedings  of  carap-meetings, 
in  September  and  October,  1886,  reports  were  and  other  meetings,  with  reference  to  securing 
made  of  the  condition  of  the  denominational  the  critical  correctness  of  translations  of  de- 
work  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  all  nominational  writings  into  foreign  languages ; 
three  of  which  were  22  churches,  602  mem-  declaring  the  rebaptism  of  persons  who  have 
hers,  809  Sabbath-keepers,  288  Sabbath-school  been  *'  properly  baptized  "  before  ^*  embracing 
members,  9  ministers,  and  16  colporteurs;  and  the  message,"  not  to  be  necessary;  and  ap- 
$1,223  had  been  realized  from  tithes  and  do-  proving  a  publication  called  the  **  Chart  of  the 
nations.  Tent-work  had  been  carried  on  in  Week,"  as  ^*an  incontrovertible  testimony  to 
England — not  so  successfully  as  in  the  previ-  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the  creation  week, 
ous  year — and  in  France  and  Italy.  an  unanswerable  argument  to  the  Sunday  the- 
CSeieral  Coiferaice. — The  twenty-fifth  General  ory,  and  a  positive  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of 
Conference  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists  met  at  the  Seventh-Day  Sabbath,  showing,  that  out 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Nov.  18,  1886.  Elder  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages 
George  I.  Butler  presided,  and  presented  at  and  dialects,  the  large  majority  recognize  Sat- 
the  opening  session,  reports  on  the  work  of  urday  as  the  Sabbath." 
the  denomination  in  the  Unit^  States  and  iFJCHANUrTAII.  a  monarchy  in  Central  Asia, 
foreign  countries.  Besides  missions  in  various  The  ruler,  called  the  Ameer,  is  Abdurrahman 
parts  of  the  United  States,  special  accounts  Khan,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
were  given  of  missions  in  Australia,  South  English  after  their  conquest  of  the  country  in 
Africa,  England,  Scandinavia,  and  other  parts  1879.  He  receives  a  regular  subsidy  of  about 
of  Europe.  Attention  was  invited  to  the  $50,000  a  month  from  the  Indian  treasury,  and 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand  as  a  saitable  people  is  under  a  treaty  engagement  to  follow  the 
among  whom  to  establish  a  mission,  and  to  advice  of  the  Viceroy  in  his  relations  with 
the  expediency  of  pablishing  a  paper  in  their  foreign  powers,  while  the  British  Government 
language.  The  reports  were  accepted  by  the  is  under  obligation  to  give  him  military  assist- 
Conference  as  indicating  a  more  rapid  spread  ance  in  case  of  an  unprovoked  aggression  on 
of  '*  The  Third  AngePs  Message "  than  had  his  territory. 

ever  been  known  before,  and,  with  the  **  per-  Tlie  €hilal  Rey^lt — Abdorrahman  has  made 
secutions  to  which  the  Seventh-Day  people  use  of  the  money  and  arms  given  him  by  the 
were  subjected,"  of  the  approaching  culmina-  English  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a  firm 
tion  of  the  Adventists'  work.  The  hearty  au&ority  over  his  immediate  subjects,  tiie 
Christian  sympathy  of  the  Conference  was  ten-  turbulent  and  independent  Afghan  tribes.  The 
dered  to  the  brethren  who  were  sufiering  per-  Ameer,  a  man  of  stem  and  resolute  disposition, 
secution,  and  they  were  urged,  with  '^  others  was  guided  in  his  policy  by  the  conviction  that 
upon  whom  the  same  things  may  come,  to  be  Afghanistan  would  lose  its  national  existence 
in  nothing  terrified  by  the  adversaries."  It  in  the  conflict  between  Eussia  and  England 
was  resolved  to  begin  labor  among  the  Hoi-  unless  the  tribes  were  united  and  controlled 
landers  in  the  United  States,  and  the  pnblica-  by  a  single  autocratic  will.  The  tribes  have 
tion  of  a  paper  in  the  Dutch  language  was  never  been  subservient  to  a  central  author- 
advised.  The  publication  of  a  book  of  plans  ity,  and  are  unwilling  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  recog- 
for  buildings  for  church  societies  was  directed,  nize  any  master  superior  to  their  own  chiefs. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  to  The  Ameer  imposed  a  tax  of  ten  rupees  on 
persons  in  charge  of  city  missions,  to  introduce  every  marriage  of  a  daughter  and  every  son 
foreign  departments  into  their  work ;  that  all  bom,  and  five  rupees  on  every  widow  married, 
persons  connecting  themselves  with  missions,  every  girl  bom,  and  every  man  migrating  to 
"  should,  before  going,  bring  their  wearing  India  for  employment.  The  attempt  to  exact 
apparel  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  imposts  stirred  a  section  of  the  Ghilzais — the 
the  Bible,  and  the  testimonies  on  the  sub-  strongest  and  most  independent  of  the  Af|?han 
ject " ;  that  st  each  camp-meeting  at  least  tribes — into  rebellion.  Some  of  the  southern 
one  session  should  be  devoted  to  the  subject  Ghilzais  expelled  the  Ameer's  officers,  and  rose 
of  education,  and  special  effort  should  be  in  arms  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  The  Afghan 
made  to  induce  youths  to  attend  the  denomi-  commander-in-chief,  Gholam  Hyder  Charkhi, 
national  schools ;  directing  the  estal^lishment  marched  against  the  insurgents,  and  was  sue- 
of  a  Labor  Bureau  at  Battle  Creek  ;  advising  cessful  to  the  extent  of  securing  the  safety  of 
the  opening  of  inissions  in  South  Africa,  South  the  road  between  Cabul  and  Candahar.  Dur- 
America,  and  British  Honduras,  and  calling  ing  the  winter,  military  operations  could  not 
for  $100,000  during  the  year,  in  addition  to  be  carried  on ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1887,  the 
pledges  already  made,  for  missionary  opera-  revolt  broke  out  afresh,  and  extended  to  most 
tions ;  recommending  the  institution,  at  the  of  the  Ghilzai  tribes  south  of  Ghuzni. 
denominational  schools  and  academies,  of  The  Ameer,  who  already  possessed  a  good 
special  courses  for  young  ministers  and  per-  disciplined  army,  well  armed  and  drilled,  pro- 
sons  engaged  in  evangelistic  labors ;  especially  videa  with  artillery,  and^commanded  by  £uth- 
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fill  lieutenants,  whose  fortanes  were  boand  pacify,  broke  into  open  revolt  when  the  Ameer's 

op  in  his  own,  prepared  in  the  early  spring  for  oflSoials  attempted  to  enforce  the  payment  of 

a  yigorons  campaign  against  the  insurgents,  taxes.    Abdurrahman,  who  is  afflicted  with  an 

and  for  the  defense  of  his  frontier  against  any  organic  disease,'  fell  ill  about  this  time.     Se- 

sodden  movemeDt  of  Russia.    Ue  raised  new  cret  intelligence  passed  between  the  insurgents 

regiments,  mostly  among  the  Duranis  of  the  and  various  pretenders  to  the  throne,  especial- 

Candahar  proviuce,  called  on  all  his  subjects  ly  Ayub  Khan,  who  was  interned  in  Persia. 

over  eighteen  years  of  age  to  enlist  in   the  About  the  end  of  April  a  defeat  was  inflicted 

army,  and  issued  a  manifesto,  wliich  was  at  on  the  royal  troops  b^  the  8hinwarris  near 

first  reported  to  contain  the  proclamation  of  a  Jelalabad.     Two  other  attacks  were    made. 

Jehad,  or  holy  war,  but  which  was  really  a  and  some  damage  inflicted  by  the  rebels  on 

statement  of  the  dangers  arising  to  Afghanistan  the  forces  in  the  south.     On  the  15th  of  May 

from  the  rivalries  of  European  powers,  and  a  Gholam   Hyder  Orakzai  effected  a  junction 

patriotic  and  religious  appeal  for  union  and  with    Sikundar    Khan,    and   their   combined 

loyal  submission  in  face  of  the  national  peril.  forces,  estimated  at  4,500  infantry  and  caval- 

The  disturbances  were  begun    again  near  ry,  with  8  guns,  encamped  at  Karez-i-Ahu,  at 

the  close  of  March  by  the  Hota^  section  of  the  some  distance  from  Attaghar,  where  they  were 

Ghilzais,  holding  the  country  about  Khelat-i-  confronted  by  4,000  Ghilzais.    The  opposing 

Ghilzal,  who  seized  some  officers  sent  from  forces  remained  for  several  weeks  in  their  re- 

Gandabar  to  levy  fines,  and  killed  the  governor  spective  camps.     The  Ameer's  troops  made 

of  Maraf  who  was  leading  a  force  against  them,  raids  through  the  Hotak  country,  burning  vil- 

Sikundar  Khan  marched  from  Candahar  with  lages,  and  even  destroying  the  fruit  and  almond 

a  large  force  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  orchards,  which  are  the  main  source  of  wealth 

hilly  district  of  Attaghar,  where  the  defiance  of  the  inhabitants.     Finally,  Gholam  Hyder 

to  the  Ameer's  authority  occurred.    It  is  situ-  Orakzai  moved  northward  to  prevent  a  junc- 

ated  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Cauda-  tion  between  the  Tarakhis,  who  were  gather- 

har,  and  the  same  distance  north  of  Quetta.  ing  in  large  numbers,  and  the  Hotaks.     When 

The  Ghilzais  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghuzni  he  had  gone,  the  rebels  plundered  the  Durani 

also  rose  in  great  force  aboot  the  Ist  of  April,  villages  of  Maruf.     Gholam  Hyder  went  first 

and  held  the  road  between  Cabul  and  Cauda-  to  Shinkhai  to  reopen  communications  with 

bar.     Gholam  Hyder  Orakzai  moved  out  from  Ghuzni,  and  on  June  11  moved  eastward  to 

Ghuzni  against  these  insurgents,  who  were  as-  disperse  the  gatherings  of  Tarakhis,  Tokhis, 

eembled  at  Mukur,  about  a  third  of  the  dis-  and  Nasiris  in  the  plain  north  of  Lake  Abiis- 

tance  between  Ghuzni  and  Candahar.     The  tada.     On  the  18th  he  met  them  at  a  fortified 

Andak   and  Tarak  tribes  fell  upon  Gholam  position  called   Katalkhan,  and  was  repelled* 

Hyder  Khan,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  a  rebel  xhree  days  later  he  marched  against  a  force 

chief,  and  killed  him  and  200  horsemen.    To  of  Tarakhis  and  Nasiris,  and  defeated  them, 

avenge  his  death,  Purwana  Khan,  who,  though  killing  800.     In  June  a  Ghilzal  chief  named 

not  a  soldier  by  profession,  was  held  to  be  the  Tamar  Shah,  who  was  second  in  command,  led 

ablest  of  the  Ameer^s  generals,  was  sent  with  a  mutiny  in  the  garrison  of  Herat.    A  regiment 

8,000  men,  and  was  defeated  at  Nani,  a  short  of  Ghilzais  attempted  to  kill  the  governor  and 

distance  to  the  south  of  Ghuzni.    The  force  seize  the  town.    The  mutiny  of  other  troops 

led  by  Gholam  Hyder  Orakzai  had  an  encount-  was  arranged,  but  the  governor  attacked  the 

er  with  the  rebels,  who  were  driven  back  upon  regiment  that  took  the  lead,  and  drove  them 

the  hills,  leaving  the  road  to  Candahar  free  from  the  town,  after  the  mutineers  had  pro- 

again ;  but  the  general  was  afraid  to  pursue,  vided   themselves  with   breech-loading  rifles 

and,  fearing  that  they  would  return  to  the  at-  and  cartridges  from  the  arsenal.    A  detach- 

tack,  intrenched  himself  in  the  plain.    Sikun-  ment  was  sent  from  Candahar  to  intercept 

dar  Khan  was  attacked  by  the  Hotaks  on  April  them,  but  they  succeeded  in  joining  the  main 

13,  and  compelled  to  retire  from  the  Ghilzai  body  of  the  rebels  at  Nawai  Tarakhi.    Their 

district,  and  go  into  intrenchments  near  Maru^  leader  fled  toward  Persia,  but  was  captured 

10  as  to  maintain  his  communications  with  and  sent  to  Cabul.    There  were  many  encount- 

Candahar  through  the  Darani  country.    The  ers  between  the  Ameer^s  forces  and  the  reb- 

Ameer's  troops  were  beaten  at  first,  and  some  els.    The  latter  ventured  several  times  to  at- 

of  them  fled  to  Khelat-i-Ghilzai ;  but  the  rest  tack  the  troops  on  the  plains,  but  lost  heavily. 

finally  made  a  stand,  forming  a  breastwork  of  The  Ameer  had  proclaimed  them  outlaws,  and 

their  camels.     All  the  sections  of  the  Ghilzai  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  sent  by  the  hun- 

tribe  south  of  Shutargardan  Pass  Joined  in  the  dred  to  Cabal.    The  troops  dared  not  attack 

rebellion,  as  well  as  the  Jaowri  Hazaras.    The  them  in  the  hills,  and  were  kept  busy  march- 

Hotaks  and  Andaris  took  the  lead,  but  the  ing  and  countermarching  to  defend  the  points 

movement  spread  to  the  Tarakhis  and  the  that  were  successively  threatened.     Gholam 

Tokhis.      Troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  Hyder  attempted  to  cut  off  the  Andari  mu- 

Jelalabad  district  to  be  sent  against  the  south-  tineers  when  they  moved   southward    from 

en  insurgents,  and  presently  the  Shinwarris,  Nawabi-Tarakhi  to  join  the  Hotaks  and  Nasi- 

vbo  had  been  uneasy  for  some  time,  and  whom  ris  at  Attaghar.    A  combat  took  place  on  July 

the  Ameer'a  commander-in-chief  was  trying  to  25  at  the  pass  of  Kotal-i-Ab,  by  which  the 
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road  from  Khelat-i-Gbilzai  crosses  the  Sara  the  Kaiber  Pass,  is  in  progress.  Two  branches 
monntains.  The  rebels  had  fortified  the  pass,  of  the  Qnetta  line  extend  across  the  Pishin  T(d- 
and  were  there  in  considerable  force,  bat  were  ley  to  Gulistan  and  Kiela  Abdula,  at  the  foot 
ontnombered  and  gave  way  before  re-enforce-  respectively  of  the  Gwajja  and  Khojak  Passes 
nients  arrived,  after  inflicting  heavy  losses  on  in  the  Khojah  Amran  range.  The  expenditure 
the  royal  troops.  There  was  another  fight  on  on  the  Harnai  and  Bolan  lines,  from  1885  to 
Angnst  8,  in  which  the  Ameer^s  general  was  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1886-'87,  wns 
worsted  and  forced  to  retire  to  Khelat.  A  about  $19,000,000.  Surveys  for  the  extension 
large  part  of  Abdurrahman^s  army  was  com-  of  the  line  beyond  the  Khojah  Amran  monnt- 
posedofAndariGhilzais,  and  military  discipline  ains  have  been  made.  The  route  over  the 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  spirit  Khojak  Pass  is  the  more  direct  one,  while  the 
of  the  clan.  No  Ghilzai  troops  were  sent  Gwajja  Pass  presents  fewer  engineering  diffi- 
against  the  rebels.  After  the  mutiny  of  the  culties.  To  extend  the  road  into  the  country 
Andari  regiment,  the  other  Cabuli  troops  in  of  the  Afghans,  the  British  must  be  prepared 
Herat  were  sent  out  of  the  town.  The  ring-  to  carry  out  a  military  occupation,  which  they 
leaders  of  the  mutiny  were  captured  and  sent  are  not  likely  to  undertake  until  a  crisis  in 
to  Cabul,  but  the  Ameer  did  not  dare  punish  Afghan  affairs  renders  it  necessary.  The  Du- 
them,  for  fear  of  provoking  a  general  mutiny  ranis  attacked  their  stations  and  survey  parties 
of  their  fellow-tribesmen,  with  the  exception  several  times  in  the  early  part  of  1887.  The 
of  Taimar  Shah  and  two  other  officers,  who  Ameer  appointed  khans  in  that  district  who 
were  executed  for  holding  treasonable  corre-  would  be  favorable  to  the  English,  but  he  has 
spondence  with  Ayub  Khan.  The  Herat  gar-  no  power  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  their  rail- 
nson  was  recruited  from  the  neighboring  peo-  road  into  Afghanistan,  and  only  incurs  the  con- 
pies,  who  can  not  be  relied  on  for  soldierly  tempt  of  the  Afghans  by  his  subservience.  On 
qualities,  nor  for  loyalty  to  the  Ameer  of  Ca-  January  8  the  Duranis,  with  the  concurrence  of 
bul.  The  attempt  of  the  Ameer  to  awaken  a  the  Governor  of  Gandahar,  attacked  the  post 
religious  spirit  in  the  northern  Afghan  conn-  of  Kiela  Abdnla,  with  the  intention  of  killing 
try  with  the  help  of  the  mollahs  was  a  failure,  the  British  political  officer  and  the  engineer  of 
for  his  despotic  rule  was  thoroughly  nnpopu-  the  railroad.  They  did  not  find  those  officers, 
lar,  and  the  friends  of  the  pretenders  drew  an  but  destroyed  the  telegraph,  and  killed  the 
effective  contrast  between  his  and  Shere  All's  local  khan  and  one  hundred  railroad  laborers, 
reign.  The  Duranis  of  the  Gandahar  prov-  When  work  was  begun  on  the  extension  of  the 
ince  had  thus  far  escaped  the  Ameer's  exac-  road  from  Gulistan  to  Chaman  Chauki,  the 
tions,  and  were  still  faithful ;  yet  the  attempt  head  of  the  Khojak  Pass,  every  one  from 
to  raise  fresh  regiments  among  them  was  not  Quetta  was  required  by  the  Governor  of  Gan- 
snccessful,  because  they  are  averse  to  a  mill-  dahar  to  find  security  for  his  future  conduct, 
tary  life.  The  bulk  of  the  Ameer's  army  re-  The  TraM-Cispiai  Railway. — The  strategic  rail- 
mained  in  the  north,  where,  notwithstanding  road  from  the  Gaspian  Sea  across  the  Turko- 
the  re- enforcements  sent  to  the  southern  garri-  manian  desert,  which  was  begun  in  1880,  was 
sons,  Gholam  Hyder  Khan  had  about  20,000  completed  as  far  as  the  Oxus  in  the  spring  of 
regular  troops,  while  the  forces  under  Hyder  1887.  It  is  to  be  continued  thence  to  Samar- 
Orakzai  and  Sikundar  Khan  numbered  about  cand,  a  total  distance  of  1,8S5  versts  from  the 
7,000  men,  and  the  garrisons  of  Ghuzni  and  .coast.  The  island  of  Usun  Ada,  twelve  miles 
Gandahar,  6,000.  The  Shinwarris,  led  by  the  to  the  west  of  Mikhailovsk,  was  selected  as  the 
Sirdar  Nur  Mohammed  Khan,  who,  after  first  starting-point,  neither  Krasnovodsk  nor  Mi- 
gaining  possession  of  the  Khost  district,  joined  khailovsk  being  suitable  on  account  of  the  steep 
them  with  a  large  body  of  recruits,  held  their  hills  surrounding  the  one  and  the  shallow  bar- 
own  country  against  the  forces  sent  against  bor  of  the  other.  Usun  Ada  harbor  has  twelve 
them  from  Jelalabad  by  Hyder  Gholam  Khan,  feet  of  water.  It  is  eighteen  to  twenty  hours 
The  British  Stntegie  Railways.— The  rails  of  the  by  steamboat  from  Baku.  The  foundation  for 
Sibi  and  Quetta  sections  of  the  Sind-Pishin  portions  of  the  road  running  across  the  shift- 
Railroad  via  the  Harnai  route  were  joined  on  ing  sands  between  the  coast  and  Kizil  Arvat, 
March  14,  1887.  The  alternative  Bolan  road  about  two  hundred  versts,  was  made  by  water- 
was  still  far  from  complete.  The  line  over  ing  the  sand  with  sea-water,  and  laying  over 
the  Harnai  Pass  is  a  superior  engineering  work,  it  clay  dug  from  the  steppes.  There  were  as 
comparable,  except  in  the  point  of  length  of  tun-  many  as  5,000  Russians  and  20,000  Asiatics  em- 
nel,  with  any  of  the  mountain  railroads  of  £u-  ployed  on  the  work  at  one  time.  The  naphtha- 
rope.  The  highest  point  is  7,000  feet  above  the  springs,  which  are  as  numerous  and  productive 
sea.  By  means  of  the  Qnetta  Railroad  the  In-  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gaspian  as  in  the 
dian  Government  is  enabled  to  place  all  the  Baku  district,  supply  an  abundance  of  astatki 
supplies  for  an  army  of  100,000  men  within  one  for  heating  the  locomotives.  A  line  of  rails 
hundred  miles  of  Gandahar.  Surveys  have  runs  from  the  station  of  Bala  Ishem  to  the  petro- 
been  made  for  a  military  road  from  Dera  Ghazi  leum-springs,  from  which  the  fuel  is  brought. 
Khan  through  the  Bori  valley  to  Pishin.  A  only  thirty-five  versts  away.  There  are  five 
short  line  of  railroad  from  Peshawur  to  Jam-  wells  opened,  yielding  5,000  poods  of  naphtha 
rnd  on  the  Afghan  frontier,  at  the  entrance  of  daily.    Between  the  oases  of  Akhal  and  Merr 
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the  road  passes  through  a  level  country,  which,  saccessor  of  Shere  AH,  abdicated  in  1879,  after 

notwithstanding    some  strips  of  desert,   pre-  the  morder  of  Sir  Louis  CavagDari,  bis  brother 

•ented  no  serious  engiDeering  difficulties ;  but  Ayub  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  the  £ng- 

between  Merv  and  Chardjni  it  had  to  be  laid  lish  and  of  his*  cousin  Abdurrahman  whom 

across  a  waterless   desert,  a  length  of   282  they  set  upon  the  throne.   He  led  the  Afghans, 

▼ersts.     At   Dnshakh,  where  the  line  turns  defeated  Gen.  Burrows  on  July  27,  1880,  and 

eastward  toward  the  river  Tejend,  a  branch  besieged  his  forces  in  Candahar  uutil,  on  Sept. 

tine  to  Herat,  by  way  of  Sarakhs,  will  be  con-  1,  he  was  in  turn  defeated  by  Gen.  Roberts, 

structed  some  day.    The  Ozus  at  Obardjni  is  For  a  year  thereafter  he  kept  up  a  rival  gov- 

one  and  a  half  verst  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  emment  at  Herat,  but  was  finally  driven  out 

steara  ferry-boat.  by  Abdurrahman,  and  fled  to  Persia,  where  he 

Beyond   Chardjni  a  steppe,  twenty  versts  was  arrested  at  the  instance  of  the  English, 

•cross,  reqnired  large  quantities  of  water,  taken  and  kept  interned  at  Teheran,  the  British  Gov- 

from  the  Ozns,  to  Iz  the  deep,  shifting  sands,  emment  paying  $60,000  a  year  for  his  mainte- 

Throngh  Bokhara  the  line  is  traced  along  the  nance.    The  surveillance  grew  less  strict,  as 

edge  of  the  cultivated  country,  so  as  not  to  in-  Russian  influence  gained  the  upper  hand  in 

te^re  with  the  irrigation- works.     The  time  Persia.     He  has  kept  himself  in  communication 

required  for  the  journey  from  Tiflis  to  Samar-  with  the  exiles  from  Afghanistan  and  the  dis- 

cand  will  be  about  three  days  and  a  quarter,  contented  sections  of  Abdurrahman^s  subjects. 

The  railroad  already  constructed  enables  the  In  August,  1887,  Ayub  made  his  escape  from 

Russians  to  transport  troops  and  war  material  Teheran.    The  Shah  issued  orders  for  his  ap- 

from  Odessa  or  any  other  point  in  Southern  prehension  to  the  local  officials  between  the 

Russia  to  the  Tejend  in  five  days,  and  thus  capital  and  Afghanistan,  but  he  fled  in  another 

reach  Herat  sooner  than  could  the  English,  direction,  and  arrived  in  safety  within  Russian 

even  after  extending  the  Indus  Railroad  to  dominions.     In  October  he  was  heard  of  in 

Candahar.  the  neighborhood  of  the  Russo- Afghan  frontier, 

The  Council  of  the  Empire  appropriated  the  and  was  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  fomenting 

money  for  the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  a  revolt  against  his  cousin  in  the  Herat  prov- 

8ainarc<ind.    Gen.  Annenkoff  went  to  Asia  in  ince  and  Afghan-Turkistan.    Another  inflnen- 

July,  1^7,  to  prepare  for  the  constrnction  ot  tial  agent  for  stirring  up  rebellion  in  Herat  is 

the  last  part  of  the  line,  which  could  not  be  Iskender  Khan,  who  was  appointed  governor 

begnn  before  autumn,  but  will  be  completed  of  Penjdeh  in  the  spring  of  1887. 

before  the  summer  of  1888.    The  portion  of  Dhitoep  Staigli. — The  Russians  found  a  new 

the  line  running  through  Bokharan  territory  is  ally,  who  may  be  put  forward  at  a  convenient 

300  versts;  and  that  in  Russian  Turkistan  be-  juncture  as  an  Indo- Afghan  pretender,  in  the 

jond,  eighty-five  versts.    Before  this  last  sec-  person  of  the  mediatized  hereditary  Maharajah 

tion  of  the  railroad  was  begun,  the  military  of  Lahore,  whose  ancient  dominions  embraced 

center  of  Asiatic  Rusria  was  transferred  from  a  large  part  of  Afghanistan  as  well  as  the 

Tashkend  to  Samarcand.  entire  Pum'aub.     When  the  Pun^janb  was  ail- 

Enrfn  OwBHtlM  •f  Kcrkl. — The  town  of  nexed  to  British  India  in  1849,  the  enormous 
Kerki,  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus,  private  treasure  of  the  Maharajah  was  confis- 
on  the  main  road  between  Bokhara  and  Herat,  cated.  Dhuleep  Singh,  who  was  an  infant  at 
was  occupied  by  a  Russian  detachment  under  that  time,  has  several  times  appealed  to  the 
Qen.  Ozan  Tora,  commander  of  the  Samarcand  British  Government  to  make  restitution  of  the 
army  in  May,  1887.  This  fresh  advance  of  the  fortune,  but  has  been  told  that  the  allowance 
Rosraans  caused  much  disquiet  in  England,  and  of  £40,000  a  year  on  which  he  was  induced  to 
increased  the  difficulties  ofihe  Ameer^s  position  live  in  England  was  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
in  Afghanistan.  Yet  no  question  of  an  en-  a  private  individual.  He  settled  on  an  estate 
croachment  on  Afghan  territory  could  be  in  Norfolk,  abandoned  the  customs  and  religion 
raised,  because  the  Afghans,  who  succeeded  in  of  his  forefathers,  and  became  thoroughly 
extending  their  sway  over  Maimena  and  And-  Anglicized  and  a  popular  country  squire ;  but 
kboi,  never  held  Kerki,  nor  brought  under  their  his  expenses  exceeded  his  income,  and,  when 
rale  the  Ersari  Turkomans  inhabiting  the  dis-  he  had  run  deeply  in  debt,  he  petitioned  to 
trict,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  outlying  do-  have  his  allowance  increased.  The  rejection 
minions  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara.  The  Rus-  of  his  suit  impelled  him  to  assume  a  political 
sians  did  not  proceed  to  occupy  the  place  with-  rSle  and  become  an  instrument  of  Russia  in 
ont  the  Iatter*s  consent  KerJd  is  an  important  stirring  up  disaffection  among  the  Sikhs  in 
s^ategical  position,  and  brings  the  Russians  in  Northern  India.  He  leA  England  in  1885,  for 
contact  with  the  discontented  Turkoman  and  India,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land.  Return- 
Uzbeck  subjects  of  the  Ameer.  The  British  ing  to  Europe,  he  was  joined  in  Paris  by  an 
Government  was  informed  o(  the  intended  oc-  Irish  revolutionist  named  Patrick  Oasey,  passed 
CQpation  a  month  before  it  was  carried  out,  through  Berlin  under  the  latter^s  name,  lest 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  declaring  that  it  English  machinations  should  thwart  his  pur- 
was  done  in  order  to  protect  the  fiank  of  the  pose,  and  arrived  in  June  at  Moscow,  where 
Asiatic  Railroad.  he  took  counsel  with  the  editor  Katkoff,  and 

Ajwb  Uaa* — When  Yaknb  Khan,  the  son  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  Panslavists. 
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The  Frontier  9egotlattoi«  —  The  advance  of  actaal  possessioD,  insisted  on  retaining,  bj  ced- 
Rassian  troops  np  the  Heri  Rud  to  Pul-i-Kha-  ing  a  tract  of  pastare-land  that  was  much  de- 
tun,  and  up  the  Marghab  to  its  junction  with  sired  by  the  Saryk  Turkomans  of  Penjdeh, 
the  Kushk,  defeated  the  expectation  of  the  situated  in  the  Eushk  and  Kashan  valleys. 
English  to  draw  the  frontier  line  of  Afghanis-  They  formerly  possessed  this  district,  but  were 
tan  as  far  north  as  Sarakhs  and  Sari  Yazi.  ousted  in  1886,  notwithstanding  the  protest  of 
When,  by  the  battle  of  PuI-i-Khisti,  the  pos-  the  Russian  commissioner,  because  the  London 
session  of  Peigdeh  passed  into  the  hands  of  protocol  of  June  6,  1885,  assigned  the  territory 
Rassia,  the  contention  for  an  ethnographic  to  the  Ameer.  The  St.  Petersburg  Govem- 
frontier  was  more  nearly  realized.  The  inter-  ment  accepted  the  offered  arrangement,  and 
rupted  negotiations  were  resumed  after  the  conceded  to  the  Ameer  the  territory  around 
Ameer  had  publicly  declared  that  the.  place  Khojah  Saleh,  which,  by  a  strict  interpretation 
was  not  worth  fighting  for ;  and  when  the  Zul-  of  the  agreement  of  1873,  would  have  fallen 
fikar  difficulty  was  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  to  Russia,  but  which  was  occupied  by  Afghan 
of  the  Russian  Cabinet,  Sir  Peter  Lumsden  was  Uzbecks,  receiving  in  return  the  restoration  of 
recalled,  and  the  British  boundary  commission  lands  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  Sa- 
was  divested  of  its  imposing  political  and  mil-  ryks  and  the  development  of  the  town  of 
itary  character.  Col.  Kidgeway  and  Col.  Kuhl-  Penideh.  The  extent  of  the  land  restored  to 
berg,  the  newly-appointed  Russian  commis-  the  Turkomans  is  825  square  miles,  bringing 
sioner,  proceeded  to  survey  and  mark  out  the  the  Russians  IH  miles  nearer  to  Herat.  The 
frontier  on  principles  that  had  been  settled  extent  of  the  disputed  Eham-i-Ab  district  is 
upon  in  London.  There  were  differences  of  770  square  miles,  but  it  is  at  present  more 
opinion  regarding  the  Eaissar  pasture-lands  in  productive  than  the  lands  between  the  Eushk 
the  Maimena  district,  but  no  serious  disagree-  and  the  Murghab  conceded  to  Russia.  The 
inent  arose  until  after  the  commissioners  had  final  protocol  was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
reached  Andkhoi.  Between  there  and  the  July  22,  and  ratified  on  August  2.  The  south- 
Oxus  Col.  Euhlberg  contended  that  the  line  ern  limit  of  Russian  territory  on  the  Oxus  is 
should  be  drawn  to  the  mound  of  the  saint  Bosaga.  The  frontier  delimitation  extended 
called  Ziarat  Ebola  Saleh,  whereas  Sir  West  over  three  years.  The  boimdary-line,  855 
Ridgeway  claimed  for  the  Ameer  all  the  miles  in  length,  was  drawn  through  a  wild  and 
country  south  of  Eham-i-Ab.  The  diffictdty  previously  imknown  region.  The  first  portion 
was  referred,  as  had  been  arranged  for  cases  running  from  Zulfikar  to  Maruchak  is  120 
of  divergence  on  questions  of  principle,  to  the  miles,  and  the  other,  reaching  to  the  Oxus,  235 
home  governments,  and,  the  surveys  having  miles.  Ihere  are  no  natural  boundaries  for 
been  completed,  the  commissioners  returned  any  part  of  the  distance,  yet  both  Afghans  and 
to  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1886.  The  nego-  Turkomans  are  said  to  have  respected  the  pil- 
tiations  were  continued  in  St.  Petersburg  in  lars  erected  by  the  British  and  Russian  officers, 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1887.  Sir  West  ALABAMA.  State  G^veruMit. — The  following 
Ridgeway,  after  receiving  full  instructions  from  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
his  Government,  proceeded  thither  early  in  er nor,  Thomas  Seay,  Democrat;  Secretary  of 
April.  The  principal  negotiator  on  the  Rus-  State,  C.  C.  Langdon ;  Treasurer,  Frederick 
eian  side  was  M.  Zinovieff,  the  head  of  the  H.  Smith ;  Auditor,  Malcolm  C.  Burke ;  At* 
Asiatic  Department  in  the  Russian  Bureau  of  tomey-General,  Thomas  N.  McClellan ;  Super- 
Foreign  Affurs.  CoL  Euhlberg  and  M.  Lessor  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Solomon 
also  took  part  in  the  conferences  on  behalf  of  Palmer ;  Railroad  Commissioners,  H.  C.  Short- 
Russia,  while  Captains  Barrow  and  De  Laessoe  er,  W.  C.  Tnnstall,  L.  W.  Lawler ;  Chief-Jus- 
assisted  Col.  Ridgeway.  The  conferences  be-  tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  George  W.  Stone ; 
gan  on  April  23.  At  the  earlier  meetings  Associates,  David  Clopton,  H.  M.  Somerville. 
both  parties  adhered  firmly  to  their  claims  in  Lcgidatioa. — The  Legislature,  which  met  Nov. 
respect  to  Eham-i-Ab.  The  Russians  were  the  9,  1886,  concluded  its  session  on  the  last  day 
less  disposed  to  give  way,  because  the  progress  of  February,  1887,  when  it  expired  by  limita- 
of  the  Ghilzai  rebellion  raised  doubts  as  to  tion.  Perhaps  its  most  important  act  was  an 
whether  Abdurrahman  would  remain  on  the  amendment  to  the  law  regulating  the  rights  and 
throne  to  receive  the  benefit  of  their  conoes-  estates  of  married  women,  which  aims  to  rescue 
sions.  The  negotiations  were  interrupted  in  from  almost  hopeless  ent^glement  a  large  part 
May,  and  the  English  commissioner,  after  ref-  of  the  property  of  the  State.  The  old  law  was 
erences  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  in-  characterized  by  the  Governor  in  his  inaugu- 
formal  discussions  with  the  Russian  represent-  ral  as  ^^  a  means  of  fraud  to  the  wicked  and  a 
atives,  returned  to  London  in  the  beginning  snare  to  the  unwary.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
of  June,  to  communicate  the  Russian  views  and  work  of  different  epochs,  and  is  largely  patch- 
ascertain  the  maximum  concession  that  his  work."  By  the  amendment,  all  property  of 
Government  was  prepared  to  make.  He  re-  the  wife  held  by  her  previous  to  the  marriage, 
turned  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  propoi^ition  or  to  which  she  may  become  entitled  after  the 
to  compensate  Russia  for  the  relinquishment  marriage,  is  the  separate  property  of  the  wife, 
of  her  claims  to  Ehoja  Saleh  and  the  district  and  is  not  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  the  bus- 
on  the  Oxus,  which  the  Ameer,  who  had  it  in  band.    The  earnings  of  the  wife  are  her  sepa- 
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rate  estate ;  but  the  written  consent  of  her  tered  by  the  State  or  admitted  from  other  States,  to 

husband  is  necessary  to  allow  her  to  contract  J\f ^«  2?  *°JSS^  "^^  "^^'^^  ^"^X  ^^^  ""^  "'^J'''^  ^T 

•«  »^#:»«.    ^^  4.^  «i;«^«<.A  K^»  rv»^.vA.^«.      w.,-  than  $100,000,  and  to  require  such  companies  to  make 

in  wnting,  or  to  alienate  her  property.    Hus-  ^^^^^  statements  to  the  Auditor. 

band  and  wife  may  contract  with  each  other,  To  require  locomotive-engineers  to  be  examined 

and  the  wife  with  the  consent  of  the  hasband  and  licensed  by  a  board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Gov- 

may  carry  on   business  as  if  sole.    Further,  ernor.                                                     ,..,•, 

the  husband  is  not  liable  for  the  debte  or  en-  Th  P'^^^^^L^^®  compelling  of  women  cmd  children 

w^  uuovouu  ii>  ^^/w    .  !*^'^  *^*  ""^  2*vvi«  vt   «**  ^y  ^g  permitting  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 

gagements  of  the  wife,  contracted  or  entered  age,  to  labor  in  a  mechanical  or  manufacturing  busi- 

into   after  marriage,  or  for  her  torts,  in  the  neasmore  than  eight  hours  on  any  day. 

commission  of  which. he  does  not  participate;  For  prevention  and  suppression  of  infectious  or 

but  the  wife  is  liable  for  such  debts  or  engage-  contagious  diseases  of  horses  and  other  animals. 

ments  entered   into  with  the  consent  of  the  g JiStr""^                                          Agricultural 

husband  in  writing,  or  for  her  torts,   and  is  ^he  session  was  noteworthy  for  the  amount 

suable  therefor  as  if  she  were  sole.  ^^  ^^^^  accomplished-568   biUs  and  resolu- 

The  former  Legislature  having  provided  for  tions  being  passed,  or  115  more  than  at  the 

the  appomtraent  of  a  commission  to  codify  the  preceding  session.    The  members  were  nearly 

State  laws,  the  results  of  its  labors  were  re-  Jy  Demcxjrats 

ported  at  this  session  and  adopted,  and  provis-  Ftaaiiee8.-The  following  table    shows   the 

lonwas  made  for  publication  of  the  new  code,  condition  of  the  State  treasury  at  the  begin- 

Provision  was  made  also  for  the  establish-  ninir  of  the  year  • 

men t  and  endowment  of  Alabama  University  „  ,       .  ^             '  r^  ^  ico.                   *o^aoii  ct> 

v^  ,         ,  ,  jt     \g     ^  Balance  In  treasary  on  Oct.  1, 1888 $340,811  68 

for    colored    people,    and    Montgomery    was  Receipts  from  Oct.  i,  isse,  to  Doc.  8i,  i8S«,  in- 

cbosen  by  the  trustees  as  the  site  of  the  new       elusive 120,887  97 

institution.     The  sum  of  $25,000  was  also  ap-  |46i,e99  85 

propriated  for  a  separate  institution  for  the  Disbnnements  from  Oct  i,  1888,  to  Dec  81, 

colored  insane.    A  similar  sum  was  voted  for       ^^^ 818,886  67 

a  separate  asylum  for  the  blind.  Balance  in  treasury  at  clone  of  business  on  Dec.             ~~' 

For  the  relief  of  maimed  and  disabled  Con-      8i,i886 .J148368  28 

federate  soldiers,  $30,000  was  appropriated.  Amount  in  treasory  on  Deo.  81, 1884 $98,862  65 

The  State  was  redivided  into  four  chancery    Amount  la  treasury  on  Dec  8i,  i885 128,574  90 

divisions  (instead  of  three  as  before),  and  the  Of  the    bonded    debt    which    amounts  to 

time  and  place  for  the  sessions  of  the  several  $9,198,900,  the  greater  part  is  already  funded 

chancery  courts  were  fixed.  at  4  per  cent,  interest,  but  $954,000  of  bonds 

Another  important  act  was  the  reduction  of  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest  still  remained  at 

tlie  tax- rate  from  60  cents  on  the  $100  to  55  the  beginning  of  the  year.    The  Legislature 

cents,  to  take  effect  Oct.  1,  1888,  and  a  fur-  authorized  the  funding  of  these  at  8i  per  cent., 

ther  reduction  to  50  cents  for  Oct  1,  1889.  a  lower  rate  than  the  State  had  before  ven- 

It  was  estimated  that  the  rapid  increase   in  tured  to  offer, 

values  in  the  State  would  offset  this  reduction,  ProhlUtlM. — The  sale  of  liquor  becomes  more 

so  that  the  revenue  would  not  be  diminished,  restricted  with  every  session  of  the  Legisla- 

Other  acts  were :  ture.    Prohibition  is  granted,  and   has  been 

To  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  swamp  and  over-  obtoined,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  on 

flowedhiDdsof  this  State,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  iu-  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  locality. 

demiiir|r  land  scrip  issued  to  this  State  in  lieu  of  such  The  Legislature  this  year  added  in  the  same 

lands  (fiaposed  of  by  the  United  States.  ^av  Butler  County  and  Montgomery,  outside 

JStSTfro^S  S  cUaTo^'r  ir  o*f 'AUbll  the  police  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  to  the  pro- 

ai^ainstthe  United  Statea  for  or  on  account  of  swamp  nibitory  column.     It  adopted  also  a  local-op- 

aad  overflowed  lands,  other  public  land  in  Alabama  tion  law  applying  to  a  large  part  of  the  State, 

•old  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Govern-  by  which  "  no  license  "  is   likely   to  be  still 

mcDl,  and  all  other  claims  the  State  has  under  exist-  forther  extended.     At  the  same  time,  the  li- 

mg  laws  or  may  have  under  kws  hereafter  enacted.  ^^^„^  ♦  «^  ;„  i«r»»/*«o?».«  «r/^«.i«.      t«  1  qqa  ;i.  «r<io 

To  prohibit  the  employment  of  mmors  to  sell  liquors  cenee-tax  is  increasing  yearly.     In  1884  it  was 

in  this  State.  $^0  for  retail  dealers ;  the  Legislature  of  that 

To  inoorponte  Lafayette  College.  year  increased  it  to  $1 00 ;  this  year  it  was 

To  authorize  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Bmning-  fixed  at  from  $126  to  $260,  according  to  the 

deS  o^th!^  dtv                             *^                   "^  population  of  the  locality. 

To  wemin  citton  and  other  agricultural  products  Cwrfederate  MoBimeit— Strong  pressure  was 

in  the  hands  of  the  producer  ^m  taxation.  brought  upon   the   Legislature  to  aid  in  the 

To  aothorize  street  railroads  to  purchase  and  con-  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  Confederate 

damn  property  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  and  goldiers  of  the  State,  which  had  already  been 

SSSr,"Sfr^.torp»ed^njrKin°gp*^!  be,^n  at  Montgomery.    A  bill  appropriating 

vate  property  for  railroads  and  Other  public  uses.  $6,000    for    this    purpose  passed    the    lower 

To  proride  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  for  a  house,  but  failed  in  the  Senate  on  a  close  vote, 

fwriod  of  not  less  than  one  week  in  each  congres-  Private  subscriptions  have  since    forwarded 

sional  disuict.  the  work.    Before  the  close  of  the  year  the 

To^enable    women   to  hold  the  office    of  notary  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^.^   ^p  ^  ^^^  ^^^,^^^  ^^ 

Seqoiring  all  insurance  companies,  whether  char-  eighty  feet,  and   only  the  figures  at  the  top 
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and  at  the  base  were  wanting  to  render  the  Alf6LI€AN  CHIJR<9n&    The  **  Tear-Book  ^  of 

memorial  complete.  the  Charch  of  England  for  1887,  being  the 

Mseellaneow. — An  improvement  in  the  treat-  fifth  number  of  that  publication,  embodies  in- 
mentofthe  State  convicts  was  made  this  year  formation  furnished  by  11.500  of  the  nearly 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing  a  reform-  14,000  clergymen  of  the  Church.  In  80  per 
atory  system  for  them,  but  the  practice  of  cent,  of  the  parishes,  1,182,000  communicants 
hiring  them  out  still  leaves  much  room  for  were  returned  on  Easter  of  1885.  The  church- 
improvement,  especially  in  the  case  of  county  es  provided  8,000,666  free  and  1,000,497  paid 
convicts.  Of  these  the  State  Inspector  says :  sittings.  The  amount  of  voluntary  offerings 
*^  They  are  scattered  over  the  State  in  such  a  during  the  year  was  given  as  £5,000,000  :  in 
way  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  prop-  addition  to  which,  £1,000,000  were  raised  in 
erly  inspect  them  and  ascertain  their  real  con-  the  educational  department,  £16,000  for  theo- 
dition.  It  seems  probable  that  this  state  of  logical  schools,  and  £10,000  for  public  schools, 
affairs  is  going  to  become  worse,  as  new  con-  Report  tf  the  EMiMistkal  €— fwileBfrfc — ^The 
tracts  are  being  made  by  many  of  the  coun-  report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
ties,  and  some  of  these  are  in  exceedingly  in-  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  work  ac- 
accessible  localities."  oomplished  by  the  commissioners  in  the  aug- 

Early  in  the  year  ex-State  Treasurer  Vincent,  mentation  and  endowment  of  benefices  during 

who,  in  1883,  embezzled  $225,000  of  the  State  a  period  of  forty-six  years,  from  1840  (when 

funds,  was  brought  back,  tried,  convicted,  and  the  common  fund  was  first  created),  to  the 

sentenced.  81st  of  October,  1886 :  number  of  benefices  en- 

The  burnmg  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  dowed,  5,400 ;  amount  of  grants  made  in  the 

State  Agricultural    and  Mechanical    College,  augmentation  and  endowment  of  these  bene- 

on  June  24,  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000  to  the  fices,  about  £754,000  per  annum  in  perpetuity, 

State,  and  the  destruction  of  valuable  cabinets  or  in  capital  value  about  £22,624,000.     The 

and  apparatus.  beinefactions  by  private  donors,  consisting  of 

DevelopBeit — The  following  statement  shows  stock,  cash,  land,  tithes,  and  other  property, 

the  increase  of  assessments  and  taxes  on  rail-  received  by  or  conveyed  to  the  commissioners 

roads  in  the  State  for  this  year,  as  compared  or  to  the  incumbents  of  benefices,  amount  to 

with  last,  also  the  increase  of  mileage :  about  £4,620,000,  and  are  equivalent  to  a  per- 

Tocai  vaiae  ibr  1887 $27,988,771  s«  H^meut  increase  of  the  endowments  of  bene- 

Toui vaiae fori88tf 9s,m,iSi  01  fioes  of  about  £154,000  per  annum.    There  is, 

Increased  assessment $4,251,840  25  moreover,  a  sum  of  about  £26,000  per  annum 

=^~^  ~~^  contributed  by  benefactors  to  meet  the  corn- 
Tax  on  |27,989,ni.26  at  65  cents  on  $ioo....  $158,66S  74  TniHRionAro*  irrAiitfl  for  rnratfia  in  Tnininiy  Hia- 
Tax  on  $23,688,431.01  at  CO  cenu  on  the  $100.       142,180  58  mjssioners   grants  lor  curaies  in  mining  ais- 

tncts.    The  total  increase  m  the  incomes  of 

Increase  of  taxes $11.888  16  benefices  from  the  augmentation  and  endow- 

MUes  reported  in  1886 2,068  94  Btients  made  by  the  commissioners,  or  through 

Miles  reported  In  1887 2,185  82  their  instrumentality,  amounted,  therefore,  up 

The  towns  and  cities  of  the  mineral  belt  to  the  81st  of  October,  1886,  to  about  £984,- 

have  advanced  rapidly,  while  the  agricultural  000  per  annum,  and  may  be  taken  to  represent 

districts  remain  stiationary.   In  Jefferson  Coun-  the  income  which  would  be  derived  from  a 

ty,  which  contains  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  capital  sum  of  about  £28,024,000. 

valuations  were  fixed  by  the  assessors  for  this  CenvtcatiM  ^f  Caatertaryt — The  Convocation 

year  at  $80,000,000,  an  increase  of  $17,500,-  of  Canterbury  met  on  Feb.  8.     The  subject 

000,  or  more  than  100  per  cent,  over  1886.  of  a  union  of  the  two  convocations  was  con- 

The  iron  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  sidered  in  both  houses.      The  lower   house 

pig-iron  production  of  the  State  has  increased  having  requested  the  president  (archbbhop) 

from  180,000  tons  in   1880  to  nearly  400,000  ^Ho  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 

tonsiu  1887.    The  production  of  cotton  during  consider  and  report  on  the  relations  subsisting 

this  time  shows  comparatively  little  change,  between  the  convocations  of  Canterbury  and 

The  movements  of  the  population,   and  the  York,  with  a  view  to  their  common  action," 

change  at  work  upon  them,  are  noteworthy,  the  archbishop  said  that  it  was  not  desirable 

*^  Already  many  of  the  planters  of  the  Black  that  there  should  be  a  mere  fusion  or  union  of 

Belt  have  taken  all  the  money  they  have  here-  the  two  convocations.    Each  should  preserve 

tofore  invested  in  cotton- raising  and  have  in-  its  integrity.     A  conference  of  the  two  bodies 

vested  it  in  real  estate  and  industries  in  Bir-  would  be  very  serviceable ;  and  in  such  a  case 

mingham.    The  chief  danger  in  the  impending  nothing  would  be  gained  by  the  separation  of 

change  is  in  the  fact  that  the  lands  are  falling  the  bishops  into  one  and  the  presbyters  into 

into  the  hands  of  men  who  will  be  inclined  to  another  conference,  but  the  conference  ought 

consolidate  it  in  large  holdings,  and  that  the  to  be  held  in  one  combined  house.    A  com- 

poor  man  will  not  get  a  chance  for  a  small  mittee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

farm.     All  the  mineral  lands  are  now  owned  In  response  to  a  request  that  an  effort  be  made 

by  corporations,  and  wherever  there  is  a  sign  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 

of  speculative  value  land  companies  have  been  loans  by  the  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty  Office,  the 

formed.'*  committee  reported  its  opinion  to  be  that  the 
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loans  oould  not  be  made  at  a  lower  rate  than  at  to  devote  their  whole  time  for  fonr  years  to 
present  withoat  endangering  in  some  degree  spiritnal  labor.     On  the  subject  of  clergymen 
the  absolute  safety  of  the  money  and  the  cer-  of  the  Ohnrch   of  England  preaching  in  the 
tainty  of  making  the  annual  payments  that  bouses  of  worship  of   denominations  not  in 
were  due.     Resolations  were  adopted  by  tlie  communion  with  it,  the  Lower  House  requested 
lower  house,  asking  for  such  legislation  as  the   bishops  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be 
would  make  the  collection  of  tithe-rent  charges  in  their  power  to  suppress  the  innovation.  The 
more  easy ;  requesting  the  bishops  to  use  all  upper  house  declared  on  this  subject  that,  in 
their  power  to  prohibit  and  suppress  the  preach-  its  opinion,  "it  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
ing  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  in  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  maintained  at  the 
dissenting  chapels — a  practice  which  was  de-  English  Reformation,  that  clergymen   should 
dared  not  only  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  take  part  in  the  public  religious  services  of 
and  laws  of  the  Church,  but  also  to  tend  rath-  those  who  are  not  in  full  communion  with  the 
er  to  hinder  than  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Christian  people ;  and  deprecating  the  use  in  bishops  should  nse  their  authority  and  infln- 
the  celebration  of  the  noly  communion  of  ence  to  induce  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
wine  other  than  the  juice  of  the  grape.    A  dioceses  to  abstain  from  the  practice.    Never- 
canonical   amendment  was   approved  which  theless,  the  house  deeply  sympathizes  with  the 
should  make  the  hours  during  which  mar*  desire  to  bring  all  Christians  into  sincere  com- 
riages  may  be  celebrated  from  eight  o'clock  in  munion  with  each  other  through  a  union  with 
the  forenoon  till  three  oVlook  in  the  afternoon,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  recognizes 
and  should  contain  a  provision  that,  *'  in  case  the  fact  that  there  are  many  ways  of  main- 
of  the  marriage  of  minors,  the  parents  or  gov-  taining  kindly  intercourse  with  non-conform- 
emors  should  signify  their   consent.^'     The  ists,  which  are  not  open  to  reasonable  objec- 
house  requested  that  a  committee  be  appoint-  Hon.'*    On  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
ed to  consider  the  working  of  the  Incumbents*  pointed  to  deal  with  proposed  additions  to  the 
Redgnation  Act,  and  that  the  committee  on  Catechism,  a  form  of  answer  to  the  question, 
occasional  services  be  reappointed.    The  Earl  "  What  is  meant  by  the  Church  ?  '*  was  ap- 
of  Selbome  was  re-elected  president  of  the  proved  by  the  lower  house,  as  follows:  "I 
House  of  Laymen.    This  house  recommended  mean  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head  and 
that  a  summary  and  inexpensive  tribunal  be  of  which  I  was  made  a  member  by  baptism ; 
u>pointed  with  power  to  deal  with  criminous  of  this  body  part  is  militant  here  on  earth  and 
clerks ;  declared  it  desirable  to  repeal  or  great-  part  at  rest  in  paradise  awaiting  the  resurrec- 
I7  modify  all  the  legislative  enactments  which  tion."  A  modincation  of  the  marriage  act  was 
prevent  a  deacon  from  engaging  in  secular  oc-  recommended  for  the  benefit  of  seafaring  men 
capations ;  suggested  that  the  law  relating  to  who  are  not  able  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of 
tiue-rent  charges  should  be  strengthened  and  residence  required  by  the  existing  acts.    Con- 
amended  ;   and  expressed  cordial  satisfaction  ceming  the  case  of  the  Rev.  James  Bell  Cox, 
at  the  scheme  of  the  "  Church  House  "  "  as  a  of  the  diocese  of  Liverpool,  who  was  suffering 
means  of  extending  and  strengthening  the  ac-  imprisonment  for  contempt  of  court  in  not 
tion  of  the  Church. '*  obeying  a  sentence  of  suspension  for  ritualist- 
The  houses  of  convocation  met  again  May  io  practices,   the  lower  house  expressed  its 
10.    The  upper  house  approved  a  scheme  for  judgment  that  ^^  such  imprisonment  is  entirely 
the  enlarged  representation  of  the  clergy  in  mappropriate  to  questions  of  ritual  observ- 
eonvoeation,  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  ances,  causes  the  greatest  distress  to  many 
crown  is  to   be  asked.    A  committee  report  devout  members  of  the  Church,  and  ought,  in 
was  adopted  adverse  to  the  **  Deacons'  (Church  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Royal 
of  England)  Bill,''  then  pending  in  the  House  Commission  on   Ecclesiastical  Courts,  to  be 
of  Commons,  as  contemplating  a  departure  abolished."    The  upper  house  concurred  in 
vhieh  it  was  not  expedient  to  make,  from  the  the  action,  and  requested  the  archbishop  to 
long-continued  practice  of  the  Church.    The  seek  to  obtain  a  conference  on  the  subject  be- 
bQl  provided  for  the  modification  of  the  acts  tween  the  bishops  and  archbishops  of  the  two 
precluding  deacons  from  following  secular  oc-  provinces.    The  House  of  Laymen  declared 
capations  so  that  they  need  not  apply  to  dea-  itself,  by  resolution,  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
eons  who   may  hereafter  be  ordained   after  of  imprisonment  of  clergymen   as  a  means 
they  are  thirty  years  of  age.    The  report  de-  of  enforcing  the  judgments  of  ecclesiastical 
ekred  that  the  resolution  passed  by  Convo-  courts. 

cation  in  1884  approving  the  ordination  to  the  The  convocation  met  again  in  July.    The 

office  of  deacon  of  men  possessing  other  means  resolution  of  the  Convocation  of  York  on  the 

'  of  living  who  are  willing  to  serve  the  clergy  subject  of  the  canons  of  the  hours  of  marriage 

gratuitously  —  which  involved   no  change  in  was  adopted.    Various  questions  were  consid- 

the  law — marked  the  extreme  extent  to  which  ered  concerning  the  Additional  Rubrics  Bill, 

it  was  at  present  advisable  to  go  in  the  prem-  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Church  Cate- 

tses.    By  this  resolution,  deacons  seeking  ordi-  chism,  and  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 

nation  to  the  priesthood,  besides  being  subject  on  Ecclesiastical  Courts.    A  joint  committee 

to  all  the  regular  examinations,  would  first  have  of  the  three  houses  was  appointed  to  con- 
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sider  on   tlie  Draft  Rubrics  and  Additional  A  discussion  took  place    between  the  two 

Services  Bill.  bonses  with  reference  to  the  procedure  in  de- 

DepatitiM  to  the  ({■««■• — A  depntation  rep-  bating  the  scheme  which  was  thus  brought 
resenting  the  upper  and  lower  houses  of  the  forward.  The  lower  house  desired  to  meet 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  was  received\by  with  the  upper  house  in  considering  the  ques- 
the  Queen  at  Windsor  CastJe,  March  8,  to  pre-  tion,  then  to  retire  and  debate,  and  vote  upon 
sent  an  address  from  the  members  of  the  two  the  matter  in  separate  session.  The  President 
houses  congratulating  Her  Majesty  on  her  ac-  of  the  upper  house  did  not  feel  free  to  grant 
cession  to  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  reign.  The  this  request,  and  thought  it  best  for  each 
address,  after  the  words  of  congratolation,  house  to  proceed  with  business,  the  upper 
related  that  during  the  year  that  had  elapsed  house,  as  usual,  sending  down  information  to 
since  the  convocation  had  last  had  the  privi-  the  lower  house  as  occasion  might  arise.  The 
lege  of  approaching  the  Throne,  ample  evidence  proposition  for  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two 
had  been  afforded  of  *^  the  steady  progress  of  Convocations  by  delegations,  as  approved  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  works  of  duty  the  upper  house,  provides  that  all  the  mem- 
and  love,  and  a  constant  strengthening  of  at-  hers  of  that  house  shall  be  its  delegation, 
tachraent  to  her  communion.  Some  measure  while  the  delegation  of  the  lower  house  shall 
(though  an  inadequate  one)  of  that  attachment  consist  of  the  prolocutor  and  85  members, 
appears  in  the  vast  amount  of  free-will  offer-  chosen  by  a  committee  of  selection ;  that  the 
ings  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Church  of  rights  and  privileges  of  the  delegates  of  either 
England  and  Wales.  There  is  no  part  of  the  house  shall  apply  to  the  meeting  of  the  dele- 
country  which  is  not  yielding  abundant  signs  gates  in  like  manner  as  to  the  sessions  of  the 
of  this  progress  and  this  devotion.  One  event  Houses  themselves ;  that  the  York  delegation 
there  has  been  in  our  own  history  fruitful  (as  shall  vote  separately,  if  any  four  members  of 
we  trust)  of  good  counsels  and  good  works,  either  house  shall  demand  it ;  and  that  the 
An  elective  House  of  Laymen  is  invited  to  joint  delegations  shall  have  power  to  discuss 
deliberate,  not  as  a  pArt  of  the  constitutional  any  business  which  may  be  submitted  by  the 
convocation,  but  as  a  body  of  advisers  at  its  president  of  either  Convocation,  and  may  pass 
side.  The  experience  and  judgment  of  many  resolutions  thereon,  provided  that  such  resolu- 
distinguislied  men  thus  become  readily  avail-  tions  are  to  be  considered  as  recommendations 
able  for  the  service  of  the  Church."  only,  which  the  whole  Convocation  may  after- 

The  Queen,  in  her  reply,  said:  *' I  rejoice  with  ward  discuss  and  adopt,  if  they  shall  think 
you  in  observing  the  substantial  progress  of  fit.  The  lower  house  resolved  that  "  it  is 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  increasing  zeal  greatly  to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
manifested  alike  by  clergy  and  laity.  The  joint  meeting  annually  of  the  Convocations  of 
willingness  of  the  laity  to  organize  a  voluntary  Canterbury  and  York,"  and  approved  of  pro- 
representative  body  to  assist  with  their  conn-  visions  for  the  nominating  of  delegates  to  at- 
sel  and  advice,  when  required,  the  delibera-  tend  it.  The  president  said,  with  reference  to 
tions  of  the  House  of  Convocation,  is  much  to  obtaining  a  right  of  access  of  the  Convocation 
be  commended."  to  the  Throne,  that  he  had  made  an  effort  in 

CeiiTOcatiM  •f  Tmrk.  —  The  Convocation  of  that  direction  some  years  ago,  and  had  obtained 

York    met   February  15.     The    archbishop,  from  the  Home  Office  a  distinct  refusaL    A 

in  his  opening  address,   spoke  concerning  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  lower  house  in 

projected    fusion  of   the  two    convocations.  February,  1886,  but  he  did  not  consider  that 

which,  he  said,  should  be  viewed  with  regard  he  should  again  go  to  the  Crown  to  receive 

to  its  bearings  on  the  question  of  disestablish-  the  same  reply,  without  some  new  matter  in 

ment.     The  establishment  of  the  Church  of  the  form  of  an  address  of  the  house,  or  the 

England  as  a  national  church  was  expressed  like.     A   suggestion  had  been  made  that  in 

by  a  few  elements.    They  were,  the  power  of  this  jubilee  year  anew  attempt  should  be  made 

the  Crown  to  summon  convocation,  the  nomi-  to  obtain  a  place  for  presenting  their  address 

nation  of  bishops,  the  visitational  power  of  the  in  person.     The  lower  house  passed  a  declara- 

Crown,  appeal  from  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  tion  in  favor  of  the  revival  of  diocesan  synods. 

Crown,  the   fact  that  no  change  could  take  and  recommended  that  advantage  be  taken  of 

place  in  the  doctrine  or  worship  of  the  Church  this  year  of  jubilee  to  form   a  fund  for  aug- 

without  the  consent  of  the  Crown  expressed  menting  the  stipends  of  poorer  benefices,  and 

by  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  modifying  the  the  relief  of  impoverished  clergymen, 

regulations  of  the  Church  by  means  of  statutes.  Chirdi  HiSBltiiaiT  Society.  —  The  anniversary 

There  remained  for  consideration  the  plan  of  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  held 

a  delegation  of  each  convocation  to  meet  to-  in  London,  May  8.    Sir  John  Eennaway  pre- 

^ether  to  discuss  all    convocation    business,  sided.    The  ordinary  income  of  the  society  bad 

The  combined   influence  of  the  delegations,  been  £207,793,  or  £6,555  in  excess  of  the  or- 

and  of  convocation,  would  be  great,  and  it  was  dinary  income  of  the  previous  year,  which  was 

also  conceivable  that,  by  the  method  suggest-  the  largest  that  had  then  been  returned  in  the 

ed,  convocation  might  be  altered  from  assem-  history  of  the  society.    The  total  amount  of  the 

Mies  for  discussion   to  bodies  where  serious  receipts  on  all  accounts,  had  been  £234,689. 

business  would  be  considered  and  accomplished.  Eighteen   young   men,  university   graduates, 
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and  four  young  women,  had  been  accepted  for  upon  the  fact  that  the  order  of  suspension  had 

missionary  work,  and  twelve  yoong  men  were  been  issued,  not  by  Lord  Penzance  himself,  but 

in  training.     Among  the  special  features  of  bj  his  surrogate  in  York.    Mr.  Bell  Cox  there- 

the  missionary  work  mentioned  in  the  report,  fore  applied  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  to 

was  the  contemplated  sending  out,  in  the  fall,  prohibit  the  issue  of  the  writ  de  contumaeio 

of  a  special  mission  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  capiendo,  resting  upon  this  informality.    The 

holding  services  for  the  native  Christians  akin  case  was  decided  against  him,  by   both   the 

to  those  of  the  parochial  mis>ions  at  home,  court  of  first  instance  and  the  court  of  appeal. 

The  society  returns  230  ordained  and  58  other  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  order  of  sus- 

Earopean  missionaries,  11  ordained  Eurasian  pension  had  run  out,  and  it  was  no  longer  pos- 

and  250  ordained  native  missionaries,  25  £u-  sible  for  him  to  be  contumacious.    Neverthe- 

rasian  teachers,  8,789  native  helpers  and  teach-  less  he  was  imprisoned.    Upon  the  ground, 

era,    42,717    communicants,  and  185,878  ad-  however,  as  shown,  that  the  cause  of  action 

herents.  against  him  had  already  expired  when  the 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  order  for  his  imprisonment  actually  took  effect, 

the  past  fifty  years,  embodied  in  the  report,  an  order  for  his  release  was  issued  on  the 

showed  that  during  that  period  more  than  900  20th  of  May,  and  he  was  at  once  discharged, 
miadonaries  had  been  sent  out,   856  native       The  Chnch  Caopeab  —  The  twenty  -  seventh 

clergymen  had  been  ordained,  and  80,000  adult  Church  Congress  met  at  Wolverhampton,  Oc- 

oonverta,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  their  chil-  tober  8,  and  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by 

dren,  had  been  baptized.  the  Bishop  of  Durham.    The  Bishop  of  Lich- 

SacMy  Ibr  tke  FrapagatiM  tf  the  GaspeL — ^The  field  presided  over  the  sessions,   and  in  his 

annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa-  inaugural  address  reviewed  what  the  twenty 

gation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  held  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Congress  had 

on  Feb.   19.      The  Lord  Bisliop  of  Roches-  previously  met  at  Wolverhampton  had  done 

ter  presided.    The  receipts  of  the  society  for  for  the  Church,  and  what  lessons  they  had 

the  year  had  been  £105,712,  of  which  £86,966  left  behind  them.    The  Education  Act,  which, 

had  been  for  the  general  fund,  and  £18,748  it  had  been  feared,  would  work  disastrously  to 

for  special  funds.    A  further  sum  of  £1,678  the  schools  of  the  Church,  had  had  an  oppo- 

bad  been  received  for  certain  invested  trust  site  effect,  in  quickening  its  zeal  in  behalf  of 

funds.    The  society  employed  595    ordained  religious  education.    The  Burials  Act  had  not 

missionaries,  of  whom  128  were  natives  of  the  resulted   in  the  prevalence   of  irregularities, 

countries  in  which  they  were  laboring,  and  which  had  been  apprehended.    The  period  had 

1,700  lay  agents,  the  minority  of  whom  were  been  signalized  by  the  meeting  of  the  Lam- 

naUvea,  at  461  stations,  situated  in  75  colonial  beth  or  Pan- Anglican  Conference,  at   which 

dioceses.    The  missions  of  this  society  are  di-  one  hundred  bishops  had  assembled  from  all 

reeled  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  British  parts  of  the  world,  under  the  presidency  of 

colonies  as  well  as  to  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Primate  of  England.    Five  new  bishoprics 

heathen  subjects  of  the  empire,  and  nearly  half  had  been  created  within  the  Church  of  Eng- 

of  its  income  is  devoted  to  missions  in  India.  land,  ^*  an  event  without  parallel  doring  the 

Ha  liWratiM  Saddj* — The  annual  meeting  last  three  centuries.''    Ancient  churches,  such 

of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Religion  as  those  of  Ai<syria,  Armenia,  and  Egypt,  were 

from  the  Patronage  and  Control  of  the  State,  beginning  to  come  into  relations  with  the 

was  held  on  May  4.  Mr.  Q.  Osborne  Morgan,  M.  English  Church.    The  revision  of  the  Holy 

P.,  presided,  and  in  his  address  urged  vigorous  Scriptures   had  been  begun  and   completed, 

agitation  of  the  principle  of  disestablishment.  The  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  Bible 

whether  a  '^  practical  question  "  be  offered  or  and  science,  which  had  gone  on  unceasingly, 

not,  and  invited  special  attention  to  the  move-  was  continued,  but  with    changed  character 

ment  for  disestablishment  in  Wales.    The  an-  and  under  changing  conditions.    The  time  of 

nual  report  of  the  society  said  that  the  year  loud  assertion  and  of  angry  controversy  was 

had  not  been  a  favorable  one  for  its  agitation,  passing.    Timid  minds  were  still  staggered  by 

Ha  CMe  af  Mr.  Bell  €ax« — The  case  of  Mr.  the  discoveries  of  science,  but  they  were  be- 

Bell  Cox,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  ginning  to  remember  that  all  truth  is  of  God. 

proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  The  honest  doubter  was  no  longer  regarded  as 

had  been  before  the  courts  for  nearly  two  a  criminal,   but  as  an  invalid.    It  was  even 

years,  and  originated  in  a  process  for  ritualism  admitted  that  there  might  be  a  considerable 

instituted  against  him  by  a  gentleman  not  of  religious  element  in  doubt.    The  Archbishop 

bis  parish.    At  any  early  stage  in  the  proceed-  of  Canterburv  followed  with  an  address  on  the 

ings,  a  series  of  monitions  hf^  been  addressed  inflnence  of  the  Church  upon  society.  The  first 

to  him  by  Lord  Penzance,  directing  him  to  dis-  subject  for  formal  discussion  was  *^  The  Church 

continue  the  practices  complained  of.     He  paid  and  History,"  which   was  considered   under 

DO  attention  to  them,  and  m  June,  1886,  an  or-  the  three  heads — '•'•  The  Evangelization  of  Eng- 

der  was  issued  suspending  him  from  his  office  land,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson ;  ^^The 

for  six  months.     This  he  likewise  disregarded.  Relations  of  the  English  Church  with  Rome 

Then,  in  August,  Lord  Penzance  declared  him  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Creigh- 

contomacious,  when  a  complication  arose,  based  ton  and  the  Rev.  J.  D.  C.  Cox ;  and  **  The  Ref- 
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ormation   Settlement,^'  by  the    Hev.  Oanon  said,  for  reconBtracting  the  histoiy  of  the  peo- 

Gurteis.    0 a  the  general  topic  of  ^^TheAdap-  pies  who  inhabited  America  during  the  pre- 

tation  of  Spiritual  Agencies  to  Modem  Needs, ''  nistoric  period  could  be  divided  into  six  classes : 

the  agency  of  *^  Preaching  Orders*'  was  treated  First  were  the  legends  or  traditions  of  the 

of  by  Mr.  G.  S.  S.  Yidal ;  **  Itinerating  Mis-  yarious  tribes.    The  resemblance  which  many 

sions,'*  by  the  Rev.  S.  J.  W.  Sanders ;  and  of  them  bore  to  Semitic  or  Oriental  myths  must 

''  Teaching  Missions,''  by  the  Rev.  Oanon  F.  E.  be  regarded  as  coincidences  only.    In  the  case 

Garter.    The  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Mr.  G.  0.  of  the  savage  tribes,  ignorant  of  writing,  it  is 

£.  Maline,  with  voluntary  speakers,  spoke  on  probable  that  the  lapse  of  five  generations,  or 

^*  The  Priesthood  of  the  Laity ;  its  Responsi-  say  two  centuries,  completely  obliterates  all 

bilities  and  Privileges."  The  subject  of  *^£las-  recollection  of  historic  occurrences.    The  case 

ticity  of  Worship"  was  introduced  in  papers  is  not  much  better  with  the  semi-civilized  na- 

by  Archdeacon  Watkins  and  the  Rev.  Preb-  tions — the  Mayas  and  Nahuas,  or  the  Quichuas 

endary  Dumbleton,  who  were   followed    by  of  Peru.     The  chronicles  of  Mexico  proper 

Earl  Beanchamp,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  0.  Welldon,  contain  no  fixed  date  prior  to  that  of  the 

and  other  speakers.    The  question  of  *^  Tithes  "  founding  of  Tenochtitlan,  a.  d.  13J5.     When 

was  discussed  by  Mr.  P.  Vernon  Smith,  Mr,  we  turn  to  the  monumental  data,  we  find  it 

Jasper  Most,  M.  P.^   and  Prebendary  Grier.  doubtful  whether  the  edifices  of  the  Pueblo  In- 

On  the  question  of  ^*  The  Use  of  the  Influence  dians,  or  any  of  the  great  structures  of  Mexico, 

and  Organization  of  the  Church  for  the  pur-  Yucatan,  and  Peru  supply  prehistoric  dates  of 

Jiose  of  Alleviating  Distress  and  giving  a  more  excessive  antiquity.  The  pueblos  of  New 
ntelligent  Direction  to  the  Movements  of  the  Mexico  and  Arizona  were  constructed  by  the 
Population,  and  by  the  Systematic  Promotion  ancestors  of  the  tribes  who  still  inhabit  the 
of  £mi(n*ation  and  Colonization,"  the  Rev.  region,  and  at  no  distant  day.  There  is  every 
Prebendary  Billing  considered  the  evil  of  the  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  is  true  of  all 
migration  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  stone  and  brick  edifices  of  Mexico  and 
the  large  towns ;  Mr.  James  Rankin.  M.  P.,  Centrd  America.  The  majority  of  them  were 
spoke  on  emigration;  and  the  Earl  of  Meath  occupied  at  the  period  of  the  conquest;  others 
advocated  colonization  by  the  Church ;  '^  The  were  in  process  of  building,  and  of  others  Uie 
Relations  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Eastern  record  of  their  construction  was  dearly  in 
Churches — the  Armenian,  Assyrian,  Coptic,  memory.  There  were,  indeed,  some  once  fine 
and  Native  Indian  Churches,"  were  discussed  cities  fallen  to  ruins,  and  sunk  into  oblivion, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  L.  Cutts,  Mr.  Athelstan  such  as  Palenque  and  T'Ho,  on  the  site  of  the 
Riley,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  B.  Owen,  and  Bishop  present  city  of  Merida.  But  tradition,  and 
Blyth,  of  Jerusalem.  Regarding  **  The  Churcn  the  present  condition  of  the  sites,  unite  in  the 
in  Africa,"  papers  were  read  on  ^^  Early  probability  that  they  do  not  antedate  the  con- 
Churches,"  by  Prof.  G.  T.  Stokes ;  ^'  Moham«  quest  more  than  a  few  centuries.  A  more 
medanism,"  by  Canon  Isaac  Taylor ;  and  ^^  Mod-  ancient  clasaof  monuments  are  the  artificial 
ern  Missionary  Advances  and  Hindrances,"  by  shell-heaps  along  the  shores  of  both  oceans,  and 
Archdeacon  Hamilton  andPrebendary  W.J.Ed-  of  many  rivers  of  North  and  South  America, 
wards.  At  evening  and  other  special  meetings  They  differ  widely  in  antiquity.  Those  ot 
were  considered  the  subjects  of  ^'  Hindrances  Maine  contain  bones  of  the  great  auk.  which 
to  Religion  in  Common  Life,"  by  the  Bish-  now  exists  only  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Of  great 
ops  of  Carlisle  and  others;**  The  Sunday-School  antiquity,  also,  are  the  shell- heaps  of  Costa 
in  its  Relation  to  the  Church,"  by  Canon  Bow-  Rica,  estimated  by  Dr.  Earle  Flint  to  be  20,000 
ley  ;  **Tiie  Home  Duties  and  Domestic  Rela-  years  old,  and  the  Sambaquis  of  Brazil,  which 
tions  of  Educated  Women " ;  ^*  Child-Life  in  were  coeval  with  a  race  different  from  that 
our  Great  Cities,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  which  occupied  the  country  when  it  was  dis- 
and  other  speakers;  **  Christian  Evidences,"  covered  by  the  white  man.  This  class  of  monu- 
by  Mr.  H.  T.  Davenport,  M.  P.,  the  Bishop  of  ments,  therefore,  supply  us  with  data  that 
Manchester,  and  others ;  **  Socialism  and  Chris-  prove  man's  existence  in  America  in  the  Dilu- 
tianity,"  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Mr.  H.  H.  vial,  Quaternary,  or  Pleistocene  epoch,  which 
Champion,  and  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton,  M.  P. ;  was  characterized  by  extinct  species, 
and  *'  The  Devotional  Life  of  the  Church  as  Of  the  third  class,  or  indostrial  evidences, 
illustrated  by  Religious  Societies  of  the  Eight-  the  oldest  shell- heaps  hitherto  examined  in 
eenth  Century,  by  Guilds  and  Associations  Brazil,  Guiana,  Costa  Rica,  and  Florida,  sup- 
for  Communicants,  for  Prayer  and  Bible  Read-  ply  fragments  of  pottery,  of  polished  stone, 
ing,  etc.,  and  by  Retreats  and  Quiet  Days,"  by  and  compound  implements  occur  even  from 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Barlow,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Has-  the  lowest  strata ;  but,  venerable  though  they 
sard,  Prof.  Stokes,  and  other  speakers.  are,  they  furnish  no  date  older  than  what  in 
AftCflJBULOGT.  (AHeitoui.)  Data  ftr  AawricaB  Europe  would  be  regarded  as  of  the  Neolithic 
Preliigteric  Ckroaolagy* — Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton  period.  The  arrow-heads  found  in  the  lake- 
delivered  an  address  as  its  chairman  before  the  beds  of  Nebraska,  and  the  net-sinkers  and  celts 
Section  of  Anthropology  of  the  American  As-  from  the  gold-bearing  gravels  of  California, 
sociation,  on  the  ^*  Prehistoric  Chronology  of  prove  by  their  form  and  finish  that  the  tribes 
America."    The  means  at  our  conmiand,  he  who  fashioned  them  had  already  taken  long 
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itrides  beyond  the  cnltare  of  the  earlier  Pa-  an  autochthon  in  the  New  World.    From  the 

Isolithic  age.     The  only  station  in  America  theories  of  man^s  origin  at  a  primal  center, 

that  has  furnished  an  ample  line  of  really  and  which  is  the  one  most  agreeable  to  antliropolo- 

exdnsively  primitive  specimens,  is  that  of  the  gists,  the  earliest  Americans  must  have  made 

Trenton  gravels,  in  New  Jersey.    They  were  of  their  advent  on  this  continent  as  immigrants, 

adatemoch  earlier  than  the  extinction  of  the  But  we  cannot  assign  the  position  of  the  im- 

native   American   horse    and  the    mastodon,  migration  on  the  scale  of  geologic  time,  till  we 

There  is  nothing  unlikely,  therefore,  in  the  re-  have  more  complete  discoveries, 

ported  discoveries  of  man^s  pointed  flints  and  Work  of  the  Bueta  of  Ethiology. — The  Bureau 

bis  bones  in  place  along  with  the  remains  ot  Ethnology  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

of  these  quadrupeds.    There  is  no  a  priori  ar-  having  undertaken  an  exploration  of  the  mounds 

goment  against  mastodon  mounds  and  pipes,  in  the  United  States  on  an  extensive  scale,  has 

bat  their  authenticity  is  merely  a  question  of  so  far  made  a  prominent  feature  of  its  plan 

eTidence.     The  material  of  which  implements  the  search  for  and  study  of  the  various  forms 

are  made  supplies  us  data.    All  of  the  oldest  and  types  of  the  works  and  minor  vestiges  of  art, 

implements    are    manufactured     from    rocks  and  ttie  marking  out  of  the  different  archsBO- 

of  the  locality.    When,  therefore,  we  find  a  logical  districts  as  disclosed  by  investigation. 

weapon  of  a  material  not  obtainable  in  the  lo-  Operations  have  been  carried  on  in  Southwest- 

cality,  as  the  obsidian  of  the  Yellowstone  Park  em  Wisconsin  and  the  a^oining  districts  of 

in  Ohio,  and  the  black  slate  of  Vancouver's  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  the  northeastern 

Island  in  Delaware,  we  have  a  sure  indication  part  of  Missouri,  the  western  part  of  Southern 

that  it  belongs  to  a  period  of  development  con-  Illinois,  Southeastern  Missouri,  the  eastern  part 

riderably  later  than  the  earliest    The  exten*  of  Arkansas,  certain  points  in  Northern  and 

BOQ  of  cultivated  plants,  as  of  maize  and  to-  Western  Mississippi,  the  Kanawha  valley  of 

baoeo— plants  of  Southern  Mexico,  which  were  W^st  Virginia,  East  Tennessee,  Western  North 

eoltivated  from  Canada  to  Patagonia — ^is  also  Carolina,  Northern  Georgia,  and  a  few  points 

evidence  of  considerable  development.  in  Northern  Florida.    Some  work  has  also  been 

Another  source  of  evidence  is  in  the  con-  done  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  West  Ten- 

lideration   of  languages,  of  which  there  are  nessee,  Alabama,  and  Southwestern  Georgia, 

about  eighty  stocks  in  North  and  one  hundred  Hundreds  of  groups  have  been  examined,  and 

in  South  America,  some  of  them  having  scores  in  most  oases  surveyed,  platted,  and  described, 

of  dialects  spoken  over  wide  areas.    Nothing  More  than  2,000  mounds  have  been  explored, 

lev  than  a  vast  antiquity,  stretching  back  tens  including  almost  every  known  type  as  to  form, 

of  tbonsands  of  years,  can  explain  this  exceed-  and  not  less  than  88,000  specimens  have  been 

ing  diversity  of  languages  and  their  dialects.  obtained.    Some  singular  and  unexpected  dis- 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  physical  coveries  have  been  made  of  objects  in  rela- 
than  to  the  linguistic  data  of  the  native  Ajneri-  tively  modem  styles.  Some  of  these  things 
cans,  but  with  not  more  satisfactory  results,  clearly  pertained  to  intrusive  burials,  but  a 
The  most  accurate  examinations  of  their  physi-  large  portion  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
cal  characteristics  show  that,  with  a  great  placed  in  the  mounds  at  the  time  they  were 
diversity  in  details,  essentially  the  same  type  constructed,  and  in  connection  with  the  origi- 
prevails  over  the  whole  of  both  continents,  and  nal  interment.  From  the  data  so  far  obtained 
Prod  J.  Kollmann,  of  Basle,  has  concluded,  by  the  bureau  and  other  workers  in  the  same 
from  analysis  of  the  cranioscopio  formulas  of  field,  the  conclusions  are  drawn,  according  to 
the  most  ancient  American  skulls,  that  the  the  report  of  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  that  the 
physical  identity  of  the  American  race  is  as  mound-builders  of  the  area  designated  con- 
extended  in  time  as  it  is  in  space ;  and  we  sisted  of  a  number  of  tribes  or  peoples  bearing 
may  declare  that  throughout  the  whole  conti-  about  the  same  relations  to  one  another  and 
ne&t,  and  from  its  earliest  appearance  in  time,  occupying  about  the  same  status  in  culture  as 
it  is  and  has  been  one,  as  distinct  in  type  as  the  Indian  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country 
any  other  race,  and  from  its  isolation  probably  when  it  was  first  visited  by  Europeans;  that 
the  purest  in  all  its  racial  traits.  the  archeeological  districts,  as  determined  by 

The  geological  evidences  are  such  that  no  the  investigations,  conform  to  a  certain  extent 
one  who  examines  them  will  now  deny  that  to  the  localities  of  the  tribes  or  groups  of  cognate 
man  lived  in  both  North  and  South  America  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery;  and  that 
iinmediatelj  after  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  that  the  theory  is  not  justified  by  trustworthy  dis- 
be  was  the  contemporary  of  many  species  now  coveries  that  the  builders  belonged  to  a  highly- 
extinct.  Some  discoveries  are  said  to  place  civilized  race,  or  that  they  were  people  who 
the  human  species  in  America  previous  to  the  had  attained  a  higher  status  in  culture  than  the 
appearance  of  the  glaciers ;  but  they  have  not  Indians.  It  also  appears  that  each  tribe  adopted 
beoi  of  a  character  to  convince  the  archsdolo-  several  different  methods  of  burial,  at  which 
gist.  In  the  light  of  present  knowledge  we  often  some  kind  of  a  religious  or  superstitious 
ean  not  assume  any  immigration  from  Africa  or  ceremony  was  performed,  in  which  fire  played 
Southwestern  Europe,  or  Polynesia ;  and  zodlo-  a  conspicuous  part ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
gists  hesitate,  from  the  lack  of  other  types  near  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  ous- 
enoogh  to  him  in  development,  to  consider  man  tom  of  removing  the  flesh  before  the  final 
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burial  prevailed  more  or  less  extensively.    The  been  carefully  constructed  of  stones,  and  in 

large  nat-topped  mounds  in  the  southern  dis-  which  the  skeletons  lay  at  full  length  on  the 

tricts  are  thought  to  have  been  occupied,  as  a  back.    In  many  of  these  graves  the  bones  of 

general  rule,  by  the  council-houses  and  the  resi-  the  hand  held  spool-shaped  ornaments  made  of 

deuces  of  the  chiefs  and  principal  personages  hammered  copper,  whicn  the  explorations  had 

of  the  tribes ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  com-  proved  to  be  ear-ornaments.    Such  ornaments 

mon  custom  when  deaths  occurred  in  dwellings  had  previously  been  found  in  various  parts  of 

standing  on  low  mounds,  to  bury  in  the  floors  Ohio  and  west  to  the  Mississippi  in  Illinois  and 

of  the  dwellings,  burn  the  houses,  and  heap  Tennessee,  but  not  in  the  stone-graves  of  the 

mounds  over  them  before  they  were  entirely  Cumberland  valley,  or  among  the  graves  asso- 

consumed  or  while  the  embers  were  yet  smold-  ciated  with  the  ash-pits  in  the  cemeteries  of 

ering.    The  links  that  have  been  discovered  the  Little  Miami  valley,  or  with  the  skeletons 

connecting  the  Indians  and  mound-builders  are  buried  in  the  stone-mounds  or  in  the  simple 

held  to  be  numerous  and  well  established.   The  burial-mounds  of  Ohio.    They  seemed  to  be 

statements  of  the  early  navigators  and  explor-  particularly  associated  with  a  people  with  whom 

ers  concerning  the  habits,  customs,  circum-  cremation  of  the  dead,  while  a  rite,  was  not 

stances,  etc.,  of  the  Indians  when  first  visited  general,  and  who  built  the  great  earthworks  of 

by  Europeans  are  largely  confirmed  by  what  the  Miami  valley.    Cremation  and  inhumation 

has  been  discovered  in  these  works.    This  is  were  everywhere  found  to  have  been  connected 

declared  to  be  especially  true  as  to  Arkansas,  with  the  mortuary  rites  of  the  people  whose 

Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States,   where  graves  these  were. 

the  discoveries  made  by  the  assistants  of  the  DedphcnMit  of  HariciB  ■aBiMripts.— Mrs.  Ze- 

bureau  bear  out  even  to  details  the  statements  lia  Nuttall,  who  b  familiar  with  the  Nahuatl 

of  the  chroniclers  of    De   Soto^s  expedition  language  of  Mexico,  has  found,  by  a  translation 

and    of    the    early  French    explorers.      The  into  that  language  of  the  phonetic  syrabolH  of 

testimony  of  the  mounds  is   regarded  as  de-  the  ancient  Mexican  documents  known  as  the 

oidedly  against  the  theory  that    the  monnd-  Vienna  Codex  and  the  Selden  and  Bodleian 

builders  were  Mayas  or  Mexicans  who  were  manuscripts,  that  these  entire  codices  are  com- 

afterward  driven  south,  and  as  equally  against  posed  of  signs  representing  parts  of  Bpeechform- 

Morgan^s  theory  that  relates  them  to  the  Pneb-  ing  in  combination  words  and  sentences,  and 

los  of  New  Mexico.  .  From  evidences  of  con-  has  discovered  determinative  signs  making  tbe 

tact  with  European  civilization,  which  have  interpretation  of  the  writing  certain.     She  is 

been  already  referred  to,  which  can  not  be  at-,  satisned  that  the  documents  in  question  are  rec- 

tributed  to  intrusive  burial,  it  is  believed  that  a  ords  of  lands,  tributes,  tithes,  and  taxes ;  and 

goodly  number  of  the  mounds  were  built  sub-  she  is  convinced  by  a  partial  decipherment  of 

sequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  portions  of  them,  that  the  Borgian,  Vatican. 

Europeans.  and  Fejeroary  codices  do  not  relate,  as  has 

Fueral  Utn  of  Certain  Monid-BaUders. — ^In  the  been  supposed  and  maintained,  to  astrological 

explorations  in  the  valley  ot  the  Little  Miami  and  exclusively  religious  matters,  but  deiJ  with 

river,  Ohio,  by  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  behalf  of  the  the  details  of  a  commercial  form  of  govem- 

Peabody    Museum  of  American  Archeology  ment. 

and  Ethnology,  two  mounds  in  Brown  County  AsgfHut  aid  BabyloBlai  Aitlqalty  of  flie  Cnel- 

bore  evidence  in  their  interior  of  fire  having  finni  Chancterii — Mr.  A.  H.  Sayce  has  called 

been  kept  up  on  the  spot  for  a  long  time,  attention  to  the  fact,  as  presented  by  a  com- 

Marks  of  post-holes  around  the  ash-beds  in  both  parison  of  the  older  and  the  later  cuneiform 

ofthese  mounds  showed  that  structures  had  been  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  which 

erected  over  them,  and  the  charcoal  contained  are    particularly  illustrated  in  the  ^Tableau 

in  the  post-holes  of  one  of  the  mounds  indi-  compar6  des  £criture8  Babylonienne  et  Assyri- 

cated  that  the  posts  had  been  burned.    Dr.  Put-  enne  ^'  of  Messrs.  A.  Amiand  and  L.  M^hinean, 

nam  oflTers  as  an  interpretation  of  the  history  that  '^  in  most  instances  the  oldest  form  of  a 

of  this  mound :  ^^Apparently  there  was  original-  character  which  we  know  is  as  widely  different 

ly  here  a  wooden  structure  which  was  burned,  from  the  original  picture  represented  by  it,  as 

and  this  was  followed  by  a  long-continued  fire  are  the  latest  forms  met  with  in  Babylonian 

until  the  immense  bed  of  compact  ashes  had  and  Assyrian  texts.    Not  only  is  the  character 

been  formed.    On   this,  in  some  places,  clay  already  cuneiform,  the  primitive  curves  and 

had  been  placed  and  burned  hard.    Over  this  connected  lines  having  become  angular  and 

bed  of  ashes  clay  mixed  with  ashes,  either  from  broken,  but  it  is  generally  impossible   tp  tell 

the  edges  of  the  bed  or  from  some  other  fire,  any  longer  what  is  the  object  intended  to  be 

had  been  placed,  and  over  all  the  thick  layer  of  depicted.  The  hieratic  characters  of  Egypt  have 

clay,  making  a  mound  of  at  least  60  feet  in  di-  departed  less  widely  from  their  primitive  pic- 

ameter  by  at  least  8  in  height.^^    For  the  origin  torial  forms  than  have  the  earliest  specimens  of 

of  the  mounds  and  the  fires,  the  explanation  is  cnneiform  writing  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 

offered  that  they  commemorated  ceremonies  ed.    And  yet  the  monuments  of  Telloh  ( see 

connected  with  the  dead.    In  the  search  among  **  Annual  Cyclopeedia'^  for  1882),  upon  which 

the  burial-places  near  Madisonville,  a  consider-  these  degenerated  hieroglyphs  occur,  go  back  to 

able  number  of  graves  were  opened  which  had  the  fourth  millennium  before  our  era,  and  still 
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preserve  remiBisoenoes  of   the  vertical   direc-  the  English  Church.    Thos,  in  the  twelfth  oent- 

tion  in  which  Chaldean  writing,  like  that  of  ory  b.  o.,  the  king  gave  to  ttie  temple  '*  a  farm 

OhiDa,  originally  ran.    It  is  true  that  in  some  adjoining  the  city  of  Al-Essa  (New  Town), 

eases  we  can  trace  the  lineaments  of  the  primi-  which  is  within  Babylon,  and  placed  it  in 

tive  hieroglyphs,  and  thus  learn,  for  instance,  charge  of  Ekur-sum-ibassi,  a  priest.''    Similar 

that  the  inventors  of  the  writing  were  acircum-  grants  were  made  by  other  kings.     The  collec- 

dsed  race  who  worshiped  the  stars,  regarded  tion  affords  very  clear  indications  of  the  wealth 

destiny  as  a  flying  bird,  and  symbolized  the  act  of  the  land  of  Ghaldea  in  the  seventh  and 

of  walking  by  the  human  leg;  but,  as  a  general  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  such 

rale,  the  ^most  entire  obliteration  of  theorig-  as  four  thousand  sheep  given  as  sheep-dues  in 

inal  pictnre  is  complete.  one  year ;  ten  thousand  measures  as  tithes  of 

Hmt  AsjtUui  Dicascats. — ^Mr.  8.  Alden  Smith,  corn  in  the  third  year  of  Nabonidas,  b.  o.  668 ; 
an  American  Assyriologist,  studying  in  the  in  another  year,  five  hundred  measures  from 
British  Museum,  has  m^e  a  special  work  of  one  man.  Receipts  are  also  found  for  quanti- 
examining  the  collection  of  small  tablets  on  ties  of  barley,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  oils,  and 
which  are  recorded  the  dispatches,  letters,  and  honey — all  collected  from  farmers,  boatmen, 
minor  documents  of  the  court  and  camp  life  of  scribes,  weavers,  the  master  of  the  camels,  and 
the  empire.  The  nature  of  the  writings  is  tax-paying  women.  The  tablets  further  men- 
described  by  the  compiler  by  saying  that  the  tion  the  receipt  of  various  material  for  the  re- 
perusal  of  them  is  ^*as  if  some  one,  2,500  years  pairs  or  adornment  of  the  temple;  of  wood 
benoe,  studying  and  deciphering  the  annals  of  and  stone  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nabopalassar, 
Great  Britain,  would  find  some  short  letters  b.  o.  616;  of  wood,  furniture,  and  bricks,  in 
from  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Scotland,  Wales,  the  seventh  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  II,  b.  o. 
and  Ireland,  written  by  the  chief  of  police,  or  547;  of  straw  and  reeds  for  building;  of  five 
some  revenue  or  tax  collector,  whose  grammar  minse  worth  of  cedar  and  cypress- wood  in  the 
would  not  be  regular,  or  style  faultless."  Writ-  first  year  of  Cambyses,  b.  o.  ^29 ;  and  of  fifty- 
ten  in  the  popular  dialects,  these  tablets  teach  four  shekels  of  gold  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 
mach  regarding  the  manners  and  customs  of  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
the  people,  and  the  composition  and  etiquette  tablets  is  the  care  with  which  the  accounts  are 
of  the  court,  and  give  views  of  various  classes  kept.  The  names  of  the  payers  are  entered  in 
of  Assyrian  society.  They  are  of  both  private  full,  and  sometimes  the'  name  of  the  father 
tod  official  character,  the  official  papers  being  and  the  trade  are  given.  The  amount  is  en- 
the  most  numerous.  One  series  of  the  docu-  tered  in  ruled  columns,  with  total  summed  up 
ments  relate  to  the  affairs  of  Babylonia  after  at  the  foot,  and  the  whole  sometimes  counter- 
its  capture  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II,  and  depict  an  signed  by  witnesses.  Some  of  the  tablets  are 
active  agitation  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  of  great  historical  value  as  connecting  links  in 
Babylonian  autonomy,  continuing  under  the  the  chain  of  documents  on  which  Babylonian 
leadership  of  Merodach  Baladan  II,  and  those  and  Assyrian  chronology  are  based.  Every 
who  came  after  him,  during  the  reign  of  Ti-  one  of  the  tablets  is  dated  in  the  month,  day, 
glath-Fileser  II  and  Sennacherib.  The  agi-  and  regnal  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which 
tttion  was  marked  by  rebellious  disturbances  the  transaction  took  place,  and  they  are  there- 
and  intrigues,  which  are  clearly  revealed,  and  fore  a  valuable  aid  in  fixing  the  chronology  of 
illustrate  how,  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  the  period.  Among  the  new  names  is  that  of 
apparently  trivial  circumstances  may  be  the  Sui-sar-iskun,  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  suc- 
b4:inning  of  great  political  movements.  They  ceed  Assurbanipal ;  a  name  which,  in  the  ab- 
are  also  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  breviated  form  of  Sariskun,  bears  a  resemblance 
Oriental  literature  and  manners,  in  that  they  to  the  Saracus,  given  in  the  list  of  Berosus  as 
ahow  how  many  expressions  and  forms  of  ad-  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  Another 
dress  still  current  in  the  East  have  come  down  tablet  is  of  the  tenth  year  of  Kindalanu,  the 
from  extremely  ancient  timds.  Kinladinus  of  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  b.  g.  687. 

ImaifU^n  Atmb  ita-Habku — A  private  col-  Among  the  relics  from  the  most  ancient  period 

lector  in  England  has  obtained  a  large  number  of  the  mounds  of  Tello,  M.  Berthelot  has  iden- 

of  inscribed  tablets  and  cylinders  that  were  tified  a  vase  as  made  of  metallic  antimony,  a 

collected  by  Arab  antiquity-hunters  from  the  substance  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 

•  mound  of  Abu-Hubba,  which  represents  the  unknown  till  the  fifteenth  century. 

ancient  city  of  Sippara,  after  Mr.  Rassam  had        Cyprus.    The  Svcfcssion  of  five  Kligs. — Impor- 

discontinued  his  work  there.     The  majority  of  tance  is  attached  to  a  Phoenician  inscription  on 

the  tablets  relate  to  the  collection  of  the  reve-  a  marble  slab,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 

noes  of  the  temple  (the  great  Temple  of  the  thirty  letters  in  one  line,  which  has  been  dis- 

8an-god),  which  were  derived  from  tithes  and  covered  by  Herr  Richter,  near  Dali,  in  Cyprus, 

does  on  corn  and  dates,  and  from  contribu-  because  it  contains  the  name  of  Baalram,  the 

tions  from  pious  donors.     In  addition  to  these  son  of  Azbaal,  the  son  of  Baalinelek ;  Baalram 

aoarces  of  revenue,  large  grants  of  land  had  being  known  to  have  been  the  father  of  Meli- 

been  made  from  time  to  time  by  kings  and  keathon,  this  name  establishes  the  line  of  suc- 

^itbera,  and  were  farmed  like  the  Wnkouf  estates  cession  of  the  Phcenician  kings  of  Kition  from 

of  the  Turkish  mosques  or  the  glebe-lands  of  Baalmelek  to  Pamiathon  (^\e  lives  in  all ;  from 
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about  450  to  800  b.  o.).  The  list  Id  lineal  de-  lithic  group  of  four  figures  representing  the 
scent  is  as  follows :  deceased,  bis  wife,  his  brother,  and  a  child, 
fiaaimetek,  b.  c.  oirca  4MM20  An  alabaster  altar,  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  with 
^J^*^  1*  1^  So^  ^^®  likeness  of  one  Ra-ur,  was  found  in  anoth- 
MeUkiathon  ''  ">  88(^850  ^r ;  and  on  the  walls  of  another  tomb  occurred 
Pamiathon  "  ^*  860-800  the  name  of  Aseska-f,  the  successor  of  Menkara 
The  inscription  is  dated  in  the  tbird  year  of  (Menkeres  or  Mjcerinus),  of  the  fourth  d  jnastj. 
the  reign  of  Azbaal,  and  records  the  dedica-  Another  tomb  proved  to  be  the  sepulcbre  of  a 
tion  of  the  monument,  with  an  invocation,  sutense^  or  royal  son,  named  Euhfu-Eba  f  (the 
It  is  mutilated  in  both  ends  of  the  line,  and  glory  of  Euhf  u),  who  was  probably  the  son  of 
shows  traces  of  a  short  second  line,  the  resti-  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  door- 
tution  of  which  is  hopeless.  way  of  the  inner  chamber  of  this  tomb  is  deco- 
ijgypt  The  Sphinx  aid  Neighbtrtaig  Twihb —  raced  with  the  earliest  representation  of  a  col- 
The  work  of  clearing  away  the  sand  from  umn  yet  discovered,  with  base,  shaft,  torus, 
around  the  Great  Sphinx,  which  was  begun  and  capital  complete,  the  whole  showing  that, 
under  M.  Maspero,  has  been  going  on  intermit-  as  an  architectual  feature,  the  column  with  all 
tently  under  his  successor,  M.  Gr^baut,  for  its  members  was  already  fully  developed  at  the 
several  months.  At  the  beginning  of  1887,  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty, 
the  entire  fore-part  of  the  figure  had  been  laid  The  CoMteries  of  Tell  d  Tehoodleh. — The  exca- 
bare,  exposing  the  chest,  the  paws,  the  space  vation  of  the  mound  Tell  el  Yehoodieh  (mound 
between  the  paws,  the  altar  in  front  of  them,  of  the  Jew  ),  twenty-two  miles '  northeast  of 
and  the  plateau  on  which  they  stand.  A  space  Cairo,  on  the  Suez  Railway,  has  raised  some 
had  been  cleared  between  the  Sphinx  and  the  interesting  questions.  The  mound,  on  account 
edge  of  the  Pyramid  plateau,  by  which  the  of  its  name  and  of  the  correspondence  of  its 
flight  of  steps  forty  feet  in  width,  described  by  distance  from  Memphis  with  that  given  by 
Pliny  and  uncovered  by  Caviglia  in  1817,  lead-  Josephus,  was  identified  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
ing  down  to  the  Sphinx,  was  again  exposed  to  son  forty  years  ago,  as  probably  marking  the 
view.  A  second  flight  of  steps  and  two  Roman  site  of  the  city  of  Onia,  which,  according  to 
buildings,  also  discovered  by  Caviglia,  are  yet  Josephus,  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  of 
to  be  brought  out.  A  further  excavation  in  the  second  century  b.  c,  by  Onias,  a  Jewish 
the  direction  of  the  granite  temple  to  the  south,  fugitive  from  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus 
which  was  in  progress,  is  expected  to  solve  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  and  in  founding  it 
the  question  whether  the  Sphinx  stood  in  the  assumed  to  be  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
midst  of  a  huge  amphitheatre  hewn  out  of  ( xix ),  that  there  should  be  ^*  an  altar  to  the 
the  solid  rock.  The  whole  height  of  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  A 
figure  may  now  be  measured  from  the  level  of  roagnificent  building,  richly  decorated,  had 
the  area  below  the  flight  of  steps  as  it  rises  been  discovered  here  in  1870,  in  which  were 
one  hundred  feet  above.  The  space  between  found  a  statue  of  Rameses  II,  a  statue  of  Me- 
the  paws  is  thirty-five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  neptah,  his  successor,  two  black  basalt  statues  of 
wide.  It  was  anciently  converted  into  a  small  the  cat  headed  goddess  Bast,  and  ovals  of  Ra- 
sanctuary  lined  with  votive  tablets.  One  of  meses  III.  The  statues  of  Bast  are  in  harmony 
these — the  stela  of  Thothmes  IV — still  remains  with  Josephus^s  identification  of  an  ancient 
in  situ.  It  records  a  dream  of  the  king,  in  building  at  this  place  with  the  name  of  Bast, 
which  the  even  then  venerable  image  exhort-  or  Diana,  and  with  the  mention  in  the  letter 
ed  him  to  clear  away  the  sand  in  which  it  was  of  authorization  issued  by  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
nearly  buried.  A  part  of  the  fourteenth  line  patra  to  Onias,  of  "  that  temple  which  has 
of  this  inscription,  containing  the  name  of  fallen  down,"  and  which  he  was  permitted  to 
Khafra,  or  Cephren,  has  scaled  off  since  the  purge,  as  "  named  from  the  country  Bubastis."^ 
last  copy  was  made.  The  stone  on  which  it  The  Tell  consisted  of  two  artificial  hills,  in  ap- 
is written  appears  to  have  been  appropriated  pearance  like  the  Iwo  towers  of  a  pylon,  from 
by  Thothmes  from  the  neighboring  Temple  of  the  top  of  which  could  be  distinctly  traced  the 
Khafra.  The  paws  of  the  Sphinx,  as  they  now  plan  of  what  looked  like  a  Roman  military  set- 
appear,  are  a  restoration  of  Roman  date,  and  tlement,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  desert,  and 
the  facing  of  the  breast,  also  apparently  Roman,  on  the  other  by  the  cultivated  land,  very  regn- 
has  been  repaired  again.  The  paws  are  covered  larly  laid  out  in  two  large  parallel  streets.  The 
with  the  Greek  ^ro/^^i  of  early  travelers,  which  excavations  were  conducted  by  M.  Naville  and 
M.  Maspero  has  undertaken  to  translate.  M.  Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith,  who  first  endeavored 
Gr^baut  has  worked  his  excavations  to  the  face  to  find  in  the  mound  some  record  of  the  ancient 
of  the  Libyan  cliff  bounding  the  Pyramid  pla-  name  of  the  city  and  temple  before  the  occupa- 
teau  on  the  west,  and  has  discovered  several  tion  by  Onias.  Failing  in  this,  they  turned 
interesting  tombs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  their  attention  to  the  necropolis,  where  they 
Great  Pyramid.  In  two  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  found  the  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  very  close  to 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  walled-up  recess-  one  another,  and  all  designed  on  nearly  the 
es,  or  serdahs,  constructed  for  the  safe-keeping  same  plan.  Two  or  three  steps  led  to  a  small 
of  funerary  portrait-statues,  were  still  intact,  door,  which  opened  on  a  square  chamber,  on 
with  their  contents.     One  contained  a  mono-  all  sides  of  which  were  horizontal  niches  of  the 
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a  coffin,  sometimes  in  two  rows,  one  that  no  remains  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  had 

the  other.     Nearly  all  the  tombs  had  yet  been  found  in  the  Delta.    It  having  been 

ifled  in  ancient  times.    They  were  re-  reported  during  the  winter  that  some  tombs 

as  certainly  Greek  and  Roman,  and  the  had  been  opened  at  this  place,  in  which  scarabs 

s  had  not  been  mummified.     Some  of  were  found  bearing  the  name  of  Amenhotep 

mes  on  the  tombs  were  apparently  He-  III,  he  visited  the  place  in  April,  in  hopes  that 

Such  were  Nethaneus,  Eleazar  (cAeA  he  might  find  other  monuments  of  that  king's 

,   Barchias    (BAPXIAS  BAFXIOY),  and  dynasty,  "more  conclusive  than  scarabs."   The 

.    which  might    be    Greek   or    Jewish,  site  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station  of 

out  of  a  small  number  of  tablets  discov-  Zagazig,   on  the  railroad  between  Cairo  and 

one  half  contain  names  which  are  de*  Ismailia,  but  although  it  marked  the  position  of 

iy  Jewish ;  and  M.  Naville  "  can  not  help  one  of  the  finest  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  cities 

iding    that  the  tradition   which  makes  — the  Bubastis  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pi  Beseth  of 

1  Yehoodieh  a  Jewish  settlement  rests  on  the  Bible,  and  the  Pi  Bast  of  the  Egyptians,  the 

storic  basis."    Further  in  the  desert  was  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Pasht  and 

er  necropolis,  containing  a  great  number  her  sacred  animal  the  cat — it  was  regarded  as 

ra-cotta  coffins,  generally  hidden  in  brick  a  place  from  which  all  things  of  interest  had 

bers.     They   had   nearly  all  been  rifled,  disappeared.      M.  Naville  found  that  the  ru- 

;offins  had  urns  placed  at  the  head  and  mors  about  the  tombs  were  false ;  but  a  few  of 

They  were  painted  with  Egyptian  pat-  the  scarabs  mentioned  had  been  found  at  the 

and    hieroglyphics  in   imitation  of  the  Tell.     He,  however,  decided  to  sink  some  pits 

kian  style,  but  in  designs  which  appeared  in  the  bed  of  the  great  central  depression  which 

re  no  other  meaning.     M.  Naville  was  not  marks  the  area  of  the  ancient  temple.     The 

o  agree  with  Bragsch's  supposition  that  topography  of  the  depression,  surrounded  by 

ty  was  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  rebuilt  after  high  banks  of  rubbish  on  all  sides,  corresponds 

yksos  invasion,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  almost  exactly  with  the  description   given  by 

twas  of  more  recent  origin,  and  did  not  Herodotus  T  book  ii,  chap,  czxviii)  of  a  temple 

into  importance  till  under  the  Ptolemaic  which  was  looked  down  upon  by  the  encircling 

i ;  that  the  site  was  probably  that  of  the  buildings  that  stood   upon  the  embankments 

iven  to  the  Israelites  by  Ptolemy  Philo-  high  above  it.     The  results  of  the  excavations 

Mr.  F.  Llewellen  Griffith  made  more  were  unexpectedly  satisfactory,  and  encouraged 

sive  examinations  of  the  further  ceme-  an  active  prosecution  of  operations  as  long  as 

from  which   he  qualifiedly  ascribed  the  the  season    would  permit.     The  plan  of  the 

9  to   the  period  of  the  Ramesside  dy-  temple  was  uncovered  in  three  different  parts, 

s.     So  far  as  the  relics — the  statues,  the  to  which   M.  Naville  gave  the  names  of  the 

lain  images  of  cats  and  of  Bast,  porce-  Festive  Hall,  the  Hypostyle  Hall,  and  the  Ptole- 

on-amnlets,  scarabei,  and   fragments  of  maic  Hall.     The  general  effect  was  to  remind 

7  of  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dynasty  types,  him  of  the  great  Temple  of  San.    The  Festive 

.  single  mscription  on  a  granite  altar  of  Hall,   a  large   building  without  columns,  was 

i-Uper  Se-Bast  Mer-Amen,  a  hitherto  un-  **  peopled   by  a  crowd  of  statues  in  red  and 

Q  king,  probably  of  the  twenty-second  dy-  black  granite,"  all  of  which  bore  the  name  of 

—throw  any  light  on  the  history  of  the  old  Rameses  II,  but  many  of  which  were  probably 

t  appears  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  the  usurped  by  that  king.     In  this  hall  were  also 

»f  the  thirteenth  dynasty ;  to  have  been  em-  found  a  standing  statue  of  a  governor  of  Ethio- 

3ed  by  Rameses  II  and  Meneptiih ;  to  have  pia ;  a  limestone  group  of  a  priest  and  priestess  of 

ed  additions    to  the  temple  under  Ra-  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  engraved  with  an  in- 

III,  and  to  have  been  still  a  flonrishing  teresting  geographical  inscription;  a  small  statue 

vhen  Bast  was  worshiped  under  the  Bu-  with  the  name  of  Achoris,  of  the  twenty-ninth 

kings,  or  in  the  tenth  century  b.  o.     But  dynasty,  whose  monuments  are  very  rare ;  and 

time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  it  had  long  a  squatting  statue  in  black  granite  of  a  son  of 

deserted,  and  given  up,  according  to  Jo-  Rameses  II,  wearing  the  side-lock  of    youth, 

s,  to  the  "  sacred  animals,"  or  cats.  which  was  evidently  usurped  from  the  work  of 

ew  miles  from  this  place,  at  Tukh-el-Kar-  an  earlier  (the  thirteenth)  dynasty.    The  most 

M.  Naville  and  Mr.  Griffith  explored  a  interesting  objects  were  a  large  number  of 

lar  group  of  buildings  surrounded  by  a  sculptured  blocks,    which  once  con:«tituted  a 

neasuring  about  a  mile  each  way,  with  a  single  tableau,  representing  a  great  festival  of 

jr  inolosure  containing  the  sites  of  two  KingOsorkonll,  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 

es,  of  all  of  which  only  two  foundations  Though  they  are  in  confusion,  it  is  possible  to 

be  traced.     Rich  collections  of  small  oh-  gather  some  outline  of  the  design.     It  pictured 

including  some  Phoenician  figures,  were  processions  of  priests  bearing  standards  and  of- 

in  a  part  of  the  excavations,  with   a  ferings ;  other  priests,  two  and  two,  carrying 

5  bearing  the   prenomen  of  Philip  Arid-  shrines  and  sacred   boats,  supported  by  long 

c.  323  to  317.  poles  upon  their  shoulders ;  frequently  repeated 

Cirait  Teapte  of  BiVastis. — The  attention  representations  of  Osorkon  wearing  sometimes 

Edonard  Naville  was  drawn  to  Tel  Basta,  the  crown    of  Upper,  sometimes  of    Lower 

e  of  the  ancient  Bubastis,  by  the  thought  Egypt,  generally  with  the  cat-headed  goddess 
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Posht  by  his  Bide    soinetiineB  offenog  lacense 

and  lib&tions  to  vanouB  goda,  or  bimself  wor 
sbiped  b;  tbe  pnests  sometimes  in  company 
wiUi  bis  qaeen  Karoaina  and  religions  donees 
executed  oy  the  pneets,  sotne  of  whom  make 
fantastic  gestares,  n  bile  others  lie  flat  on  the 
groand  A  fragment  of  an  inscription  makes 
record  of  a  festival  which  took  place  every  fifty 
years  The  entire  hall  was  constructed  of  red 
granite,  with  tbe  sculptured  surfaces  unpol- 
ished. A  stone  was  found  bearing  an  insorip- 
tioD  with  the  cartoncb  of  Pepi  I,  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  the  reputed  foander  of  the  Temple  of 
Denderah.  The  "  Hjpostyle  Rail "  contained 
a  colonnade,  which  is  declared  to  jastify  the 
judgment  of  Herodotus  in  saying  that  the  Tem- 

fle  of  Buhastia  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Enypt. 
t  contiisted  of  magnificent  monolithic  columns 
in  red  cranite,  with  capitals  in  the  form  of 
lotns-buas,  or  palm-leaves,  or  the  head  of  Ha- 
thor,  with  two  long  locks.  Though  they  bore 
tbenameof  Ramesee  11,  or  of  Osorkon  II,  they 
were  evidently  of  an  older  dynasty,  and  were 
attributed  to  the  twelfth  dynasty ;  and  a  stone 
was  fonod  which  bore  the  name  of  Userte^en 
III,  of  this  dynasty.    In  the  western  extremity 


of  the  pile  behind  tbe  aaDctnary  in  what  H. 
NaviUe  calls  the  Ptolemaic  Hall  oocnre  the 
name  of  Nekhttorheb  or  Nectanebo  I  of  the 
thirtieth  dynasty  as  tbe  author  of  additions. 
The  history  of  the  templets  thns  wntt«n  by  in 
tervals  tor  a  period  according  to  Bnigach  s 
chronology  of  about  8  200  years  or  from  the 
sixth  to  the  thirtieth  dynasty  On  this  point 
M  Tiaville  remarks  that  it  is  a  singnlar  fact 
that  "  at  Bubastis,  as  at  Tanis,  we  find  trace* 
first  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  then  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and  then  occurs  a  gap  which  carries 
us  down  to  tbe  nineteenth  dynasty.  So  name 
belonging  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty  has  yet 
appeared,  though  some  may  yet  be  discovered. 
Scarabs,  bearinK  the  name  of  Amenhot«p  III, 
have,  it  is  trne,  been  foiind  from  time  to  time  in 
tombs  at  Bubastis ;  but,  so  long  as  we  fail  to 
discover  any  trace  of  tbe  eighteenth  dynasty 
in  the  ruins  of  the  t«mple,  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  Pharaohs  of  that  line  mied 
only  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  that  the  Delta  must 
still  have  been  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Hyksoa." 
According  to  this  view,  the  strength  of  the 
foreign  element  was  nut  finally  broken  till  In 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  Set!  I  may  have 
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i  first  king  who  once  again  actaally  It  would  seem,'^  he  adds,  "  that  in  their  career 
over  both  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  of  conquest,  the  Mongolio  invaders  subdued 
ence  of  any  mention  of  Shashank  or  Syria  as  well  as  Egypt;  and  that  their  domin- 
the  founder  of  the  Bubastic  dynasty,  ion,  after  it  had  been  overthrown  in  Egypt  by 
apposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Bu-  the  Ramessides,  endured  yet  awhile  in  North- 
remarked  upon.  The  tenor  of  the  ern  Syria." 
)  afforded  by  this  temple  is  to  indicate  The  TliTMie  of  ffjaitim  Hatara,  of  the  eighteenth 
orkon  II,  of  whom  little  has  been  dynasty,  was  placed  in  view  of  the  public  at 
known,  was  the  most  powerful  mon-  the  exhibition  in  Manchester.  This  queen  was 
the  Bubastic  line.  The  condition  of  one  oi  the  most  famous  sovereigns  of  her  dy- 
licates  that  the  temple  was  destroyed  nasty.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Thothmes  I,  and 
great  convulsion,  either  an  earthquake  the  queen  of  Thothmes  II,  who  reigned  as  his 
olntion  or  military  assault  of  eztraor-  successor  for  many  years.  She  was  distiu- 
riolence.  guished  by  the  erection  of  some  grand  build- 
IllvistlMiCaMleryatJilezaMbria. — An  early  ings,  including  the  great  Temple  of  Dayr-el- 
n  cemetery  has  been  discovered  near  Baharee,  in  Western  Thebes,  and  obelisks  at 
Iria,  on  the  Ramleh  Railway  line,  be-  Karnak ;  and  by  the  expedition  which  she  dis- 
lllexandria  and  Mustapha  Pasha  sta-  patched  to  the  '^  Land  of  Punt,"  or  the  east- 
id  near  the  site  of  the  Augustan  city  ern  coast  of  Africa— on  the  oldest  voyage  of 
np  of  Nicopolis.  It  is  composed  of  discovery  known  in  history — which  returned 
excavated  in  the  rock  which  underlies  laden  with  precious  goods  and  novelties.  The 
ion.  In  the  first  tomb  discovered,  a  throne  is  made  of  a  hard  and  heavy  wood,  of 
f  cut  into  the  solid  rock  gave  entrance  a  rich  dark  color,  resembling  rose-wood.  The 
pt,  surrounded  by  thirty-eight  rock-cut  legs  are  carved  in  the  shape  of  the  legs  of  a 
leasnring  about  nine  feet  in  length  by  hoofed  animal,  and  each  ornamented  in  front 
ar  feet  to  six  feet  in  width,  ranged  one  with  two  royal  basilisks  in  gold.  The  arms 
mother  in  two  and  sometimes  three  are  made  of  the  same  dark  wood,  are  of  curi- 
[n  each  recess  were  found  ten  skele-  ousshape,  and  finished  with  basilisks  of  lighter- 
apparently  skeletons  of  men,  the  bones  colored  wood.  The  seat  and  back  have  dis- 
ery  larse,  and  the  teeth  in  all  sound  appeared,  and  have  had  to  be  restored.  The 
ite,  ana  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets,  whole  was  richly  plated,  trimmed  with  silver, 
her  excavations  were  discovered  also  while  the  nails  by  which  the  parts  of  the  chair 
mli  and  interments ;  and  the  discover-  were  connected,  were  round-headed,  and  plated 
e  it  seem  probable  that  the  whole  area  with  gold.  A  part  of  one  of  the  royal  ovals 
I  by  the  Roman  wall,  which  is  one  of  remains ;  it  is  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  is 
rks  of  the  place,  is  one  vast  cemetery,  carved  on  both  sides,  and  contains  about  one 
3tta  lamps  were  found  with  a  few  of  fourth  of  the  field  of  the  cartouch.  On  it  are 
letons,  some  impressed  with  an  eight-  identified,  on  one  side,  the  throne- name,  **Ra- 
cross,  some  with  a  priestly  figure  in  the  mo-ka,"  and  on  the  other  side  the  family-name. 
I  of  benediction,  and  some  with  I.  H.  S.  ^*  Amen  Knum-Hatshepsn,"  of  the  queen.  The 
le  niche  was  painted  a  palm-branch  or-  wood  of  this  cartouch,  like  that  of  the  basilisks 
,  and  other  half-obliterated  Christian  on  the  arms,  is  very  hard  and  close-grained, 
nts  were  here  and  there  painted  on  the  and  of  a  tawny-yellow  hue,  like  box-wood, 
of  the  galleries.  The  only  inscription  The  throne,  and  other  objects  associated  with 
y  Count  d^Hnlst,  who  directed  the  ex-  it,  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Jesse  Haworth. 
IS,  is  too  fragmentary  for  translation.  GrecUuk  The  TMipte  of  Japlter  OlyMpiis. — ^Mr. 
[ykiMb — ^Mr.  H.  Flinders  Petrie  exhibit-  E.  P.  Penrose  has  described  to  the  British 
le  meeting  of  the  British  Association  a  Archsdlogical  School  in  Athens  his  discoveries 
>n  of  casts  and  photographs  of  the  ethnic  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  where  he 
lepicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  has  been  excavating  on  behalf  of  the  Society  of 
them  were  representations  of  the  Hyk-  Dilettanti.  Various  massive  foundations  were 
sftains,  or  shepherd  kings.  Dr.  Isaac  come  upon,  which  were  in  all  probability  the 
remarks  in  the  features  of  these  por-  workofPisistratus,  together  with  three  distinct 
s  he  considers  them— which  are  distin-  beds  intended  for  the  pavement  of  different 
hj  ^'  high  cheek-bones,  and  broad,  flat,  parts  of  his  temple,  which  were  found  at  levels 
losee" — evidence  that  the  Hyksos  were  varying  from  about  nine  feet  to  eleven  feet 
ites,  bat  Mongols  or  Tartars ;  and  that  below  the  floor  of  the  later  naos.  Some  drums, 
>ry  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  remain 
is  the  story  of  the  conquests  of  the  of  the  columns  prepared  by  Pisistratus.  The 
ider  Attila,  and  of  the  Moguls  under  most  important  result  of  the  excavations  was 
KhaD. "  Portraits  of  Hittite  chieftains  that  of  settling  the  question  that  the  temple  was 
sate  to  Dr.  Taylor  that  the  royal  race  octastyle,  instead  of  being  decastyle,  as  had  been 
ition  ^'belonged  to  the  Mongolic  Hyk-  generally  supposed.  The  probable  position  of 
somewhat  softened  by  intermarriage,  the  statue  had  been  ascertained,  and  the  dis- 
i-ace  over  whom  they  ruled  presents  position  of  the  foundations  corroborated  Mr. 
,    tjpe    of  quite  another  character.  Fergusson^s  view  of  the  hypoBthrum  and  gen- 
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eral  system  of  lighting  oonneoted  with  this  Septimius  Sevems  and  to  Pertinaz.*'     AboTe 

temple,  as  published  in  that  author's  work,  ^^  The  the  frieze  was  a  projecting  cornice,  and  on  the 

Parthenon/'    The  foundations  }iad  been  found  top  of  this  had  rested  a  large  statue  of  a  man 

of  one  wall,  apparently  belonging  to  even  a  struggling  with   a  lion,  fragments  of  which 

more  ancient  structure  than  that  of  Pisistratus,  were  found  beneath  the  debris  of  the  arch.    In 

which  the  author  called,  for  convenience,  the  front  of  the  two  central  columns  of  the  arch 

work  of  Deucalion,  to  whom  the  oiiginal  foun-  stood  four  pedestals,  carrying  statues,  and  with 

dation  of  the  temple  was  assigned  by  a  tradi-  inscriptions,  and  in  front  of  the  columns  near- 

dition  which  Pausanias  records.  est  the  city  stood  a  pedestal,  the  inscription  of 

CMtcaplated  Exctf atltu  at  DelphL  —  An  ar-  which  told  that  the  statue  it  bore  was  erected 

rangement  has  been  made  between  the  Greek  by  the  senate  ^*  to  their  mother  Phloneibia  6a- 

and  French  Governments,  by  which  the  latter  bina,  the  most  worthy  arch-priestess  of  incom- 

is  conceded  the  exclusive  privilege  of  excavat-  parable  ancestors,  the  first  and  only  lady  who 

ing  at  Delphi  for  ^yq  years.     The  ruins  of  the  had  ever  received  equal  honors  to  those  who 

city  are  situated  under  the  modem  vUlage  of  wer^  in  the  Senate."    The  statue  was  found, 

Kastri,  and  this  is  to  be  removed,  the  Greek  almost  entirely  preserved,  representing  a  young 

Government  paying  the  expense  of  extinguish-  and  handsome  woman  gracefully  robed.    In  the 

ing  the  titles  to  the  property,  while  the  French  same  neighborhood  were  found  fragmentary 

will  bear  the  cost  of  the  excavations.    All  ob-  remains  of  a  Doric  building  of  much  earlier 

jects  recovered  will  remain  the  property  of  date,  on  one  stone  of  which  was  an  inscription 

Greece,  while  the  French  will  have  the  exclu-  to  Ceraunian  Zeus,  with  a  thunderbolt  nnder- 

sive  right  of    reproduction,  publication,  and  neath  it.    Of  the  theatre,  which  was  ratuated 

multiplication  of  the  objects  found  for  five  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 

years  after  the  discovery  of  each.  Two  previous  town,  the  lines  of  the  seats,  the  semicircle  of 

experiments  in  investigating  this  interesting  the  orchestra,  and  the  colonnade  behind  the 

site  were  that  of  Karl  Ottfried  Mtdler  at  the  stage  erections,  alone  were  visible.     The  seats 

southern  wall  of  the  terrace  on  which  the  Tem-  were  separated  from  the  orchestra  by  a  wall  of 

pie  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  stood,  who  found  twenty-seven  large  marble  blocks,  on  each  ot 

fifty-two  inscriptions,  and  that  of  the  £cole  which  had  been  inscribed  two  large  letters, 

d'Ath^nes  about  twenty  years  ago,  in  continu-  the  purpose  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 

ation  of  Mdller's  work,  the  fruits  of  which  are  to  indicate  the  number  of  the  seats.    Along  the 

embodied  in  a  considerable  volume  of  Delphic  top  of  this  wall  ran  iron  railings  to  protect  the 

inscriptions  that  are  regarded  as  of  great  value  seats.     Letters,  names,  and  initials  were  found 

for  the  history  of  the  Amphictyonic  League  to  have  been  cut  on  all  the  seats, 

and  the  city  of  Delphi.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  at  a  spot 

Ruins  at  Thasos. — Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  ex-  called  Alki,  were^found  the  remains  of  a  town 

cavating  in  the  island  of  Thasos  in  behalf  of  of  considerable  size,  which  had  been  built  upon 

the  Hellenic  Society  and  the  British  Archseo-  an  isthmns,  and  was  joined  to  the  capital  of 

logical  Association,  has  recovered  a  number  of  the  island  by  a  road  built  of  irregular  blocks 

interesting  marbles  and  about  forty  inscrip-  of  marble,  parts  of  which  could  still  be  seen 

tions.     The  most  important  relics  brought  to  intact.    Of  the  many  buildings  found,  the  most 

light  were  a  Roman  arch  and  the  theatre.    The  interesting  was  a  large  Temple  of  Apollo,  with 

Roman  arch  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  part  of  an  archaic  statue  of  the  god  and  votive 

the  Thasiotes  to  the  honor  of  the  imperial  fam-  tablets  offered  by  mariners  to  various  gods, 

ily,  and  to  commemorate  the  victories  over  the  Pedestals  of  other  statues  were  found,  includ- 

barbarians.     It  was  fifty-four  feet  in  length,  ing  one  of  Athena,  and  also  a  small  altar  to 

and  consisted  of  three  entrances,  the  central  Dionysus.      While  the  temple  was  probably 

one  being  twenty  feet  wide.    Of  the  columns  dedicated  to  Apollo  in  the  first  place,  it  seems 

one  of  the  inner  ones  was  intact,  and  stood  to  have  become  in  later  times  the  recognized 

nine  feet  nine  inches  high,  with  a  scroll* pat-  shrine  of  many  gods. 

tern  running  down  one  angle.     Capitals  deco-  Tomb  of  a  Lady. — In  digging  a  trench  in  the 

rated  on  two  sides  only,  with  floral  devices  in  Great  Varda  Street,  Thessalonica,  at  a  depth 

very  high  relief,  and  an  egg  and  tongue  pattern  of  two  and  a  half  metres,  a  marble  sarcopha- 

below,  had  adorned  these  columns.    Fragments  gus  of  the  pre-Christian  Roman  period   was 

of  six  of  these  capitals  were  found.     Above  discovered,  which  seems  to  have  contained  the 

the  capitals  appears  to  have  run,  both  behind  body  of  a  lady  of  rank.     Handsome  ear-rings, 

the  arch  and  in  front,  a  rich  frieze,  two  feet  rings,  a  gold  chain,  a  brooch,  and  other  arti- 

six  inches  wide,  in  blocks  of  marble  from  seven  cles,  were  found  near  it.    The  sarcophagus  was 

to  ten  feet  in  length,  below  which  in  front  ran  covered  in  every  part  with  fine  and  well-pre- 

the  inscription  in  two  lines  in  Greek  letters,  em-  served  reliefs. 

bodying  the  legend,  ^*  The  reverend  and  great  CoatMipfaitod  ExcavatlM  of  SylMitet — The  Italian 

city  of  Thasos  to  the  greatest  and  most  divine  Government  has  determined  upon  the  excava- 

emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  well  de-  tion  of  Sybaris,  which  was  famed  in  ancient 

serving   of  his   country,    great   Bretannikos,  times  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious 

great  Germanikos.    The  city  of  Thasos  to  Julia  cities  of  Magna  Grsdcia,  and  has  placed  the 

Domna.    The  city  of  Thasos  to  the  God  L.  work  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Viola,    The 
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hot  that  it  vM  saddeal?  destroyed  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  its  highest  prosperitjiB.  o.  510,  coapled 
«ith  the  soft  alluvisl  charaoter  of  the  deposit, 
like  that  of  Ulyinpia,  with  wliich  it  is  buried, 
CDOonragea  the  hope  that  its  treasares  tnaj  be 
found  in  a  well -preserved  cuoditioD, 

grata  iM  FraMC  iadeat  SepaMuu  af  riigar 
■1  FmbU  il«»«.— The  MM.  Siret,  of  BrusselB 
in  their  books,  "  Lee  Premiere  Ages  du  Metu 
dus  le  Snd-eat  de  rEspagae,"  describe  some 
thirty  prehistoric  Htatioas,  foraishiag  relics  of 
the  ag«s  of  stone,  copper,  and  bronze  of  which 
alMat  twelve  tlioosand  objects  bare  been  col- 
lected. The  sepultures  present  some  very  in- 
tereeting characteristic:];  among  them  are  ei- 


the  woman  was  foand  a  fillet  of  silver.  Upon 
the  bones  of  the  other  skeleton  lay  a  flat  bronze 
sword  stadded  with  rivets.  Beautiful  piecesof 
pottery,  which  bad  been  made  without  the  aid 
of  the  wheel,  and  footless  Taaes,  were  deposited 
in  the  tomb.  In  auother  instance,  a  silver  dia- 
dem, somewhat  like  the  one  just  mentioned, 
but  complete,  was  found  upon  the  head  of  the 
skeleton.  It  was  a  simple  fillet  of  metal,  with 
an  appendage  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  silver, 
occupying  a  curious  position  which  snggests 
that  some  accident  mn»t  have  happened  to  dis- 
tarb  it  during  or  Bft«r  burial.  Ear-bnckles  to 
a  round  shape,  and  beads  of  bone  or  stone,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  ornaments  foond  in  this  tomb. 


imples  of  inbnmation  in  jars  and  in  cists  con- 
ftmctedofblocksof  stone.  Thearms,  tools,  and 
T«s»elsof  the  deceased  were  usually  placed  with 
him  in  the  tomb;  if  a  man,  his  hatchet;  it  a 
woman,  her  poignard  and  bodkin;  and  jewelry 
•itb  both  sexes,  bot  most  abundantly  with  the 
female.  The  jare  oontuning  the  dead  werede- 
ponted  in  a  horizontal  position  with  the  mouth 
elated  by  a  stone.  In  the  jar  represented  in 
the  Ggnre,  which  was  found  at  I'Argar,  were 
foand  near  the  skull  three  spiral  ear-pendants, 
Iro  of  which  are  of  bronze  and  three  of  cop- 
(w.  I^ecesof  linen  cloth  were  stilt  adherin^to 
them;  a  ring  was  npononeof  the  fingers  of  the 
•keleton,  and  beside  it  lay  a  bodkin  indicsting 
it»  tei.  At  th«  station  of  Fnente  Alamo,  of  the 
HDie  age  aa  TArgar,  the  burial-places  were 
ntde  of  dabs  of  stone.  One  of  them  was 
0^  metre  long,  0-56  m.  brood,  and  050  m. 
deep,  and  contained  the  bodiee  of  s  man  and  a 
ironaii.     Among  the  dibrU  noder  the  skull  of 


In  another  tomb  was  found  a  bracelet,  weigh- 
ing 1 14  grains,  made  of  rolled  golden  wire. 

Rmiu  HetrspiOa  at  OuawM.— The  eiistence 
of  a  Roman  necropolis  at  Oarmona,  near  Se- 
ville, has  been  known  for  several  years.  The 
site  is  marked  by  mounds  which  have  proved 
to  be  tomuli  of  a  prehistoric  age.  Around  these 
mounds  the  Romans  had  hewed  small  chambers 
out  of  the  rock  to  serve  as  family  tombs.  They 
are  from  four  to  five  yards  square,  «nd  of  the 
height  of  a  man.  In  the  walls  are  small  cavi- 
ties or  niches  for  the  cinerary  nrns,  each  of 
which  generally  contains,  besides  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  a  coin,  a  mirror,  s  laohrymary, 
needles,  a  stylos  and  tabula,  and  a  signet-ring. 
The  walls  are  mostly  pointed  in  fresco  or  dis- 
temper in  the  Pompeiian  style,  with  represen- 
tations of  birds,  dolphins,  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.  Near  the  entrance  of  each  tomb  is 
thecrematorioin,  an  oven,  also  hewed  out  of  the 
rock,  on  the  sides  of  all  of  which  signs  of  Sre 
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are  still  yisible.  The  320  tombs  which  have  so  He  RMk-ertTMilstf  SMmu — Some  quarrymeD 
far  been  discovered  are  disposed  in  groups,  working  in  March,  about  a  mile  northeast  of 
around  the  tumuli,  near  the  Roman  quarry,  and  Sidon,  discovered  a  shaft,  open  at  the  top,  about 
on  both  sides  of  the  Roman  roads.  The  ezca-  80  feet  square  and  35  or  40  feet  deep.  When 
vations  during  the  past  year  have  been  carried  this  was  cleared  out,  doors  were  found  in  each 
on  under  the  direction  of  the  Spanish  Govern-  of  the  perpendicular  walls,  leading  to  four 
ment  and  the  Royal  Academies  of  History  and  chambers,  in  addition  to  which  other  chambers 
the  Fine  Arts  of  Madrid.  They  have  brought  were  afterward  discovered.  The  walls  of  the 
to  light  near  the  Roman  roads,  a  columbarium  shaft  were  perfectly  oriented.  The  whole  was 
and  three  large  triclinia  for  the  funeral  ban-  excavated  out  of  the  white  limestone ;  but  the 
quets,  in  each  of  which  a  deep  channel  is  pro-  walls  separating  the  chambers  from  the  main 
vided,  into  which  the  guests  threw  the  liba-  shaft  were  built  up.  The  excavation  and  ex- 
tions.  The  largest  of  the  triclinia  contains  amination  of  the  chambers  were  conducted 
three  tables  with  their  couches,  the  one  for  under  the  direction  of  Hamdi  Bey,  of  the  Im- 
winter  use  being  in  a  hall,  another  in  the  sun,  perial  Museum  at  Oonstantinople.  In  the  south- 
and  the  third,  for  the  summer,  in  the  shade,  east  chamber  lay  a  large  sarcophagus,  with  a 
Besides  tliese  were  found  an  altar,  a  tomb  with  conically  gable-roofed  lid,  of  the  same  shape 
its  cinerary  urns,  a  kitchen,  a  bath,  a  well,  and  with  seven  sarcophagi  which  had  been  pre- 
a  sanctuary  in  which  is  a  stone  statue.  About  viously  discovered  at  different  times  in  the 
three  thousand  objects  of  interest  were  found,  province  of  Lycia.  This  sarcophagus  was  deo- 
and  some  of  considerable  value.  orated  with  elaborate  and  artistic  sculptures 
BfMlttUc  Pilifllilig-8t«M8  at  NoMUh— Several  of  two  winged  sphiiixes  on  the  rear  pediment; 
stones,  on  which  the  neolithic  men  polished  a  pair  of  centaurs  at  either  end,  the  one  pair 
their  implements,  have  been  observed  near  quarreling  over  a  captured  stag,  and  the  other 
Nemours,  in  France.  They  are  a  fine-grained  pair  pouring  jugs  of  water  over  each  other; 
sandstone  with  calcareous  cementing  material,  on  the  sides,  four-horse  chariots  driven  by 
and  are  marked'  by  depressions  of  various  Amazons,  and  a  boar-hunt.  In  the  east  cham- 
shapes  and  sizes ;  some,  narrow,  deep,  and  her  were  two  sarcophagi,  the  principal  one  of 
pointed  at  either  end,  appear  to  be  the  grooves  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple,  with 
in  which  the  hatchet-edges  were  sharpened ;  a  gable-roofed  cover.  Its  sculptures  include 
others,  broader  and  nearly  hemisphericid,  were  groups  of  female  mourners  on  the  pediments ;  a 
adapted  to  the  polishing  of  arms  broadside,  hunting-scene  on  the  panel  that  skirts  the  base, 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  these  stones  at  the  in  which  are  portrayed  wild  boars,  panthers, 
Gu6  du  Beaumoulin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lions,  bears,  bucks,  and  hyenas ;  a  representa- 
Loing  river,  bearing  some  fifty  grooves  and  tion  of  the  funeral  scene  on  the  panels  extend- 
twenty-five  cup-shaped  depressions,  and  sug-  ing  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  sides ;  Doric 
gesting  that  a  considerable  businesse  was  car-  pilasters  at  the  corners,  and  Ionic  columns 
ried  on  at  the  place.  .  The  site  is  not  more  than  around  the  whole,  between  which  are  moum- 
a  metre  above  the  present  level  of  the  river,  a  ing  damsels,  eighteen  in  all,  each  differing  from 
fact  that  shows  that  the  waters  did  not  at  that  all  the  others  in  pose,  features,  and  expression, 
time  rise  much,  if  any,  higher  than  now.  The  north  chamber  contained  two  white-mar- 
Another  polish ing-stone,  in  the  wood  of  La-  ble  sarcophagi  in  the  Egyptian  style,  of  the 
veau,  has  eight  parallel  grooves  from  60  to  shape  known  as  anthropoidal  sarcophagi,  hav- 
80  centimetres  long,  together  with  several  ing  all  the  variations  in  the  contour  of  the  hn- 
plain  or  slightly  concave  places,  which  have  man  form  represented.  Two  other  chambers 
been  worn  down  by  the  rubbing  of  the  sides  of  opened  out  from  this  one  at  a  lower  level,  the 
the  hatchets.  Another  polisher,  a  megalith,  near  northwestern  of  which  contained  four  sar- 
the  mouth  of  the  Loing,  has  but  one  groove  and  oophagi,only  one  of  which  was  sculptured.  This 
one  cup,  bat  is  remarkable  for  being  of  the  bore  figures  dressed  in  the  Assyrian  style,  with  a 
same  stone  as  the  larger  polisher  of  Beaumoulin,  funeraJ  scene,  in  which  the  deceased,  stret<;hed 
and  evidently  came  from  the  same  spot,  upon  a  funeral-couch,  wears  an  Assyrian 
Another  stone,  called  the  Devil's  Rock,  is  asso-  tiara.  He  is  guarded  by  servants,  and  watched 
ciated  in  popular  belief  with  a  curious  legend  by  his  wife,  and  food  and  drink  are  offered  to 
of  the  devil  playing  at  quoits.  him.  The  west  chamber  contained  one  mum- 
Syria  and  PaMlnc ;  Syrian  School  of  Irclueology.  my-cased  sarcophagus.  The  southwest  cham- 
— Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  es-  ber,  more  remote  from  the  entrance,  was  larger, 
tablishment  of  a  "  School  of  Biblical  Arch»-  richer  in  contents,  and  more  elaborately  ar- 
ology  and  Philology ''  in  connection  with  the  ranged  than  the  others.  It  contained  in  the 
Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut.  Its  pur-  hither  side  three  white-marble  sarcophagi, 
pose  will  be  to  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  the  Greek  temple  shape,  covered  with  rich 
of  studying  the  Bible  in  the  country  where  it  cornices,  and  ornamented  with  a  tracery  of 
was  written;  to  promote  the  study  of  all  the  yellow-leaved  vines  upon  a  purple  background. 
Semite  languages,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  Beyond  there  was  a  fourth  sarcophagus,  which 
research  among  the  ruins  and  antique  relics  of  is  described  as  being  one  of  the  most  remark- 
the  country.  It  was  intended  to  open  the  able  specimens  of  ancient  art  yet  brought  to 
school  in  October,  1887.  notice  anywhere.     It  is  8*30  metre  long,  l-^O 
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wide,  and  1*40  metre  bigh,  with  a  cover  miles  in  length,  and  is  in  shape  an  oblong,  the 
itre  high,  and  walls  nearly  '40  metre  long  side  of  which  is  presented  to  the  lake. 
On  one  Ride  and  end  is  portrayed  a  bat-  At  its  southwest  comer  rises  a  hillock  five 
ween  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  on  the  hundred  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  ruins 
ide  and  end  a  cbase,  in  which  the  recent  which  were  noticed,  but  not  examined,  by  Col. 
ants  unite.  The  Greeks  are  nude^  wear-  Kitcheuer  at  the  time  of  his  survey.  The  an- 
y  a  helmet,  and  carrying  a  great  round  cient  wall  of  Tiberias  ran  up,  and  was  con- 
1  shield.  The  Persians  are  completely  nected  with  a  strong  wall  round  this  hill. 
I,  wearing  the  head-dress  called  the  Within  the  wall  are  ruins,  probably  of  Herod^s 
and  long  trousers.  One  of  the  principal  palace,  certainly  of  a  fort.  This  is  then  ad- 
characters  in  the  battle  wears  a  head-  ju^^  ^  bave  been  the  Acropolis  of  Tiberias, 
lade  of  a  lion's  skin,  and  may  have  been  which  is  now  proved  to  have  been  in  the  time 
id  to  refer  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  of  Jesus  no  mean  village,  but  a  considerable 
cene  gives  a  representation  of  a  lion  at-  city,  dominated  and  guarded  by  a  stronghold 
\  a  horse,  whose  rider  has  pierced  the  situated  on  an  elevation  of  ^ye  hundred  feet. 
It  with  his  spear.  The  figures  stand  out  The  Hittite  (Haaatli)  lucriptloB.— Capt.  C.  R. 
»ld  relief,  and  the  whole  is  colored  in  Conder  has  published  in  the  book,  ^*  Altaic 
I  shades,  in  which  combinations  of  Tyrian  Hieroglyphs  and  Hittite  Inscriptions,^'  the  re- 
prevail.  These  sarcophagi,  all  appar-  suits  of  his  studies  of  the  inscriptions  of  the 
rreek,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  differ-  class  formerly  called  Hamathite,  and  at  a  later 
«,  according  to  their  several  styles ;  but  period,  Hittite  inscriptions.  These  inscriptions 
r  to  the  dates  of  any  of  them  was  found,  had  been  found  at  Hamath,  Aleppo,  Carche- 
it  be  contained  in  some  coins  found  mish,  and  through  Asia  Minor,  and  had  for 
e  last  one  that  bore  the  stamp  of  Alex-  many  years  furnished  one  of  the  most  inter- 
Baia,  149  to  144  b.  o.  Two  rhoenician  esting  questions  of  Oriental  archeeology.  For 
lagi  of  black  marble  were  also  found,  a  long  time  their  origin  was  in  deep  doubt, 
IS  found  in  the  east  chamber,  under  the  and  it  was  only  after  evidence  had  accumulated 
lagns  of  the  eighteen  female  mourners,  from  the  frequent  mentions  of  them  in  Egyp- 
itained  a  skull  with  long  black  hair,  in  tian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  that  the  Hittites 
-eeervation,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  were  a  more  important  people  than  had  been 
>mnants  of  bandages,  articles  of  oma-  supposed,  that  the  consensus  of  a  considerable 
)tc.  The  second  was  found  in  a  separate  number  of  Oriental  scholars  accredited  them  to 
a  which  at  first  only  two  bronze  cande-  that  nation.  Even  then  they  remained  unde- 
ere  discovered.  The  floor  of  this  chara-  cipherable,  because  the  language  in  which  they 
s  formed  of  great  blocks  of  stone,  below  were  written  was  unknown.  Oapt.  Conder 
were  two  other  layers  still  thicker,  and  claims,  or  hopes,  that  he  has  found  a  key  to 
I  this  a  monolith  of  ten  cubic  metres,  the  reading  of  this  writing,  which  he  calls  the 
g  a  pit  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  In  this  Altaic  system,  which  may  be  accepted  by  Ori- 
an  anthropoidal  sarcophagus,  which  has  entalists  as  simple  and  demonstrable,  and  to 
impared  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Ash-  have  identified  the  language  as  belonging  to 
r  in  the  Louvre,  from  which,  however,  the  famjjy  of  IJgro- Altaic  dialects ;  and  he  pre- 
sents some  striking  differences.  The  sents  in  his  book  the  evidence  on  which  his 
;s  consist  of  a  hea^  a  winged  globe,  a  belief  rests.  He  was  led  to  the  special  inves- 
ig  female  figure,  two  erect  Eigyptian  tigation  by  the  detection  of  resemblances  of 
[even  vertical  lines  of  hieroglyphics,  and  certain  of  the  characters  in  the  texts  with  par- 
nd  a  halflines  of  Phoenician  letters.  The  ticnlar  characters  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary, 
lagos  was  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  and  by  the  observation  of  a  connection  be- 
it  lay  the  body  of  a  young  man,  with  the  tween  certain  combinations  and  Acc^adian 
ixoept  where  it  had  not  been  covered  word-roots.  The  symbols  appear  to  have  been 
ater,  still  tender  and  firm,  but  of  a  blu-  originally  ideographic — or  representing  ob- 
,  with  the  internal  organs  intact.  Sev-  jects ;  but  to  have  lost  their  original  ideo- 
malations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Phoeni-  graphic  meaning,  and  to  have  become  "  repre- 
scripdon  on  this  sarcophagus  have  been  sentative  of  certain  distinct  sounds  articularly 
,  all  of  which  are  in  substantial  agree-  connected  in  definite  grammatical  structure." 
The  one  given  by  Baltaji  Bey,  Director  Capt.  Conder's  conclusion  is,  that  the  charac- 
quities  at  Smyrna,  reads :  *^  I  Tabnith,  ters  are  connected  with  the  Cypriote  charac* 
f  Astarte,  and  king  of  Sidon,  son  of  ters,  and  that  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of 
lezer,  priest  of  Astarte  and  king  of  the  language  are  Accadian,  or  nearly  related  to 
f ing  in  this  tomb,  say :  *•  Do  not  open  it.  Upon  these  bases,  he  has  deciphered  and 
>,  for  there  is  in  it  no  gold,  nor  silver,  published  tentative  translations  of  ten  of  the 
Hires.  He  who  opens  this  tomb  shall  principal  inscriptions.  These  he  finds  to  be 
prosperity  under  the  sun,  and  shall  not  religious  in  their  character,  being  mostly  invo- 
in  bis  own  sepulchre.'  "  cations.  None  of  them  are  historical.  Pale- 
(j  0f  TltartaSi — Herr  Schnmaker  has  ographists  are  generally  agreed  with  Capt.  Con- 
le  whole  wall  of  Herod's  City  of  Ti-  der  in  supposing  a  connection  between  the 
a  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.    It  is  three  Altaic  and  the  Cypriote  characters.    But  his 
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identification  of  the  language  with  the  Acca-  gage-bonds  of  the  Banco  Naoional  Hipoteeario, 

dian  stock,  and  the  correctness  of  his  transla-  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest  and  guaranteed  by 

tions,  are  questioned.  the  Argentine  Republic,   $20,0Q0,000  having 

ARCrENTUIfE  REPUBLIC,  an  independent  re-  been  issued  thereof  under  provisions  of  the  law 

public  of  South  America.     (For  details  of  area,  of  Sept.  24,  1886,  with  1  per  cent,  per  annum 

population,  etc.,   see   ^^  Annual   Cyclopaedia^'  drawn -for  their  gradual  extinguishment.    Dur- 

for  1888.)  ing  the  first  six  months  of  1887,  the  customs' 

Gofemsratt — The  President  is  Dr.  Juarez  Cel-  revenue  collected  at  Buenos  Ayres  produced 
man,  whose  term  of  oflSce  will  expire  on  Oct.  the  following  amounts:  January,  $2,877,695; 
12,  1892.  The  Vice-President  is  Sefior  Cdrlos  February,  $2,684,692 ;  March,  $3,727,911 ; 
Pellegrini.  The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  April,  $8,240,882 ;  May,  $2,890,100 ;  June, 
following  ministers:  Interior,  Dr.  Eduardo  $2,413,809;  total,  $17,784,589.  Between  Janu- 
Wilde ;  Foreign  Affairs,  Q.  Costa ;  Finance,  ary  1  and  August  8,  the  amount  collected  was 
Dr.  Pacheco;  Justice, F.  Posse;  War  and  Navy,  $21,069,780,  against  $17,042,900  during  the 
General  Racedo.  The  Argentine  Minister  at  corresponding  period  of  1886. 
Washington  is  Sefior  Quesada,  and  the  Consul  The  suspension  of  specie  payment  decreed  in 
at  New  York,  Sefior  Adolfo  G.  Calvo.  The  1886,  which  expired  on  Jan.  9,  1887,  was  pro- 
American  Minister-Resident  and  Consul-Gen-  longed  for  two  years.  The  share  capital  of  the 
eral  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  Hon.  Bayless  W.  Hanna.  National  Bank  was  increased  during  the  sum- 
Amy  Mid  Bravy.— The  army  of  the  republic,  mer  of  1887  to  $47,273,400.  The  vote  of  No- 
exclusive  of  the  National  Guard,  according  to  vember,  1886,  approving  the  budget  estimate 
latest  ofiScial  returns,  was  7,324  strong,  com-  for  1887,  fixed  the  allowance  to  members  of 
prising  8,550  infantry,  2.844  cavalry,  and  980  Congress,  both  senators  and  deputies,  at  $8,400. 
artillery.  The  National  Guard  wns  347,663  Kaflrtads.^ — The  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
strong.  tem  has  been  as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  com- 

On  March  15  a  decree  reorganized  the  in-  merce.    In  1884  there  were  fewer  than  2,600 

fantry,  which    in  future  is  to    be  composed  miles  in  operation  ;  in  1885  there  were  4,947; 

of  twelve  regiments  of  three  battalions,  each  and  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  6,161  miles  constructed  at 

regiment  to  have  one  battalion  of  troops  of  the  a  total  cost  of  $176,000,000  in  gold.     The  An- 

line,  and  two  of    National  Guards,  the  bat-  dine  Railroad  extends  from  Buenos  Ayres  to 

talions  to  number  250  rank  and  file  in  times  of  the  boundary-line  of  Chili,  and  there  ban  been  a 

peace,  and  500  in  war-time.  hope  that    the  Government  of  that  republic 

The  navy  consists  of  37  vessels,  mounting  72  would  either  build  up  to  it  or  permit  some  pri- 

guns,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  16,112,  with  12,855  vate  corporation  to  do  so.    But  the  recent  ac* 

indicated  horse-power,  manned   by  1,926  sail-  tionofthe  Congress  of  Chili  indicates  that  the 

ors.    There  are  three  iron-clads,  four  gunboats,  gap  of  140  miles  between  the  two  oceans,  west 

seven  torpedo-boats,  three  steam  transports,  of  the  Cordilleras,  would  remain.    There  ap- 

four  cruisers,  and  sixteen  smaller  steam   and  pears  to  be  a  decided  opposition  in  Chili  to 

sailing  craft.    The  Minister  of  the  Navy  de-  the  construction  of  this  road,  on  the  supposi- 

creed  in  March  the  formation  of  a  squadron  of  tion  that  it  would  cause  much  of  the  merchan- 

evolutions.    The  manoeuvres  lasted  from  April  disc  now  shipped  around  through  the  Straits 

20to  April  30  at  Punta  Lara,  whence  the  squad-  of  Magellan  to  enter  at  the  port  of  Buenos 

ron  went  to  sea.  Ayres,  and  thus  rob  Valparaiso  of  its  oom- 

FbuuiMS. — In  May,  1887,  the  foreign  indebt-  mercial    prestige.      The    Argentine    Govem- 

edness  of  the  republic  amounted  to  $93,882,-  ment  has  granted  a  concession  to  a  company  to 

962,  and  the  home  debt  to  $53,792,820  ;  total,  to  construct  another  transcontinental  line  from 

$147,676,282.    The  income  in  1886  was  $46,-  Bahia  Blanca,  a  port  200  miles  south  of  Buenos 

684,000,  and  the  expenditures  $46,615,000.  Ayres  to  the  port  of  Talcahuano  on  the  Pacific 

During  the  summer  of  1887  the  Government  coast,  where  are  extensive  coal-minea.    The 

resolved  to  convert  certain  outstanding  bonds;  Argentine  Government  guarantees  a  dividend 

these   were  $3,582,316'  9  per  cent,  treasury  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  actual  cost  of  the  road 

bonds  of  1876,  $468,106  of  the  1858  foreign  for  twenty  years,  and  gives  a  generous  grant  of 

loan,  and   $874,261   1863  bonds  of  the  home  the  public* domain.    This  road  would  make  a 

debt.    For  the  treasury  bonds  the  Government  large  part  of  the  pampas  accessible,  and  give 

gave  6  per  cent,  foreign  bonds  with  1  per  cent,  the  Argentines  a  chance  at  the  fuel-deposits  o{ 

annually  set  aside  for  the  sinking  fund  thereof.  Chili.     At  present  all  the  coal  used  in  the  Ar- 

receiving  the  treasury  bonds  in  payment  at  gentine  Republic,  or  by  ships  entering  the  bar- 

1081^  per  cent.    The  Government  furthermore  bor,  has  either  to  be  brought  around  through 

succeeded  in  floating  among  German  bankers  a  the  Straits  of  Magellan  or  from  Europe.     But 

6  per  cent  gold  loan  to  the  amount  of  $10,291,-  it  is  apprehended  that  the  Government  of  Chili 

000  at  90,  to  be  refunded  when  due  at  the  rate  will  refuse  to  concur  in  the  concession,  even  to 

of  4  marks  (96  cents)  per  dollar.    This  was  the  extent  of  refusing  permission  for  the  con- 

the  first  Argentine  loan  ever  placed  in  Ger-  struction  of  the  road,  for  the  same  reason  that 

many,  yet  it  was  subscribed  for  eight  times  over,  it  objects  to  the  other  transcontinental  line. 

The  Argentine   Government  also  found  a  The  Argentine  Congress,  during  its  last  session 

market  in  Europe  for  the  '*  c^ulas,^^  or  mort-  in  1886,  passed  a  bill  ordering  surveys  for  the 
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g  projected  railroada:  Extension  of 
them  Central  via  Jujuj,  between  the 
lei  Buey,  Santa  Rosa,  and  the  southern 
;7  of  the  Lerma  valley,  through  Salta ; 
inmbioha  to  Tinogasta,  Fuerte  de  An- 
via  Punta  del  Negro  or  Quebrada  de 
from  Mendoza  to  San  Rafael,  via  San 
,  lajan,  Tnpungato,  and  San  C&rlos; 
n  Juan  to  Jachal,  and  from  Albardon 
ete ;  from  Oajamarca  to  the  Northern 
Junction  via  the  Totoral ;  and  finally, 
oja  to  Santa  Rosa  or  Oholo.  Concession 
Q  applied  for  for  the  construction  of  a 
from  the  Paran&  river  at  a  point  op- 
he  city  of  Corrientes  to  Tartagal  on  the 
1  frontier  via  Oran,  the  Government  to 
ee  5  per  cent,  interest  and  make  the 
y  a  land-grant  of  860  square  leagues  in 
ing  lots,  with  a  two-league  frontage  on 
ea  of  the  line. 

>ril  tiie  railroad  conipany  that  is  build- 
7illa  Maria-Rofino  (Pacific)  Railway  ap- 
the  Government  for  authority  to  ex- 
bo  Bahia  Blanca,  the  southern  port  of 
romise.  Another  important  project  is 
that  is  to  connect  by  rail  Buenos  Ayres 
mtevideo.  From  Buenos  Ayres,  Las 
s  would  be  reached  over  the  Northern 
Railroad.  The  total  cost  of  this  line 
ated  at  $12,500,000  in  gold.  One  third 
t>e  on  Argentine  territory,  and  the  re- 
•  on  Uruguayan. 

StcuMT  LlMi. — Under  the  auspices  of 
;entine  Government  two  new  lines  of 
amships  for  European  traffic  are  to  be 
tied,  and  the  projects  were  submitted 
^ess  in  July.  One  is  to  ply  between 
Ayres  and  Bordeaux,  carying  the  mails 
lie  Government  guaranteeing  the  6  per 
iterest  for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  and 
erthe  annual  net  profit  of  the  company 
12  per  cent.,  such  surplus  to  accrue 
[government  till  it  shall  have  recouped 
r  cent,  interest  disbursements.  Another 
>posed  is  to  be  called  ^^  La  Argentina,'' 
consist  of  eight  first-class  steamships 
0  tons,  carrying  the  Argentine  fiag. 
iteamers  are  to  be  furnished  with  re- 
ing  chambers  for  the  conveyance  of 
eat,  and  to  carry  immigrants  from  Ligu- 
Imont,  Lombardy,  the  Romagna,  Tyrol, 
ritzerland.  The  Government  to  have 
vilege  for  a  suitable  compensation  to 
le  boats  as  transports  in  time  of  war. 
npany  to  receive  a  suitable  bonus  for 
{grants  it  brings  into  the  country  be- 
age  of  forty. 

iphg, — The  lines  in  operation  in  1886 
ned  and  operated  as  follows : 


There  were  in  course  of  construction  800  kilo- 
metres of  state  lines.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1886  a  consolidation  of  telephone  companies 
took  place  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  new 
company  immediately  raised  its  rates  so  much 
that  a  good  many  subscribers  withdrew,  and  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  to  establish  a  co- 
operative telephone  company  in  opposition. 

Ctmeree. — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  five  years  has  been  : 


YEARS. 


1882 
1888. 

1884, 
1885, 
1886. 


Impcnti. 


$61,M«,000 
80,485,000 
94,066,000 
92,221,000 
94,870,000 


Bzpoti. 


$60,889,000 
60,207,000 
68,029,000 
88,879,000 
69,fi00,000 


The  Argentine  foreign  trade  was  distributed 
in  1885  as  follows  (in  thousands  of  dollars) : 


COUNTRIES. 


England 

Fnuice 

Belgiam 

Gtermooy 

lUly 

Spain 

Holland 

United  Btotes . . 

Brazil 

Uraguay 

ChUi 

Paraguay 

West  Indiea  . . . 
Other  coontries 


Total 


Export. 


11,227 

24,165 

14,888 

8,612 

2,448 

2,242 

67 

6,664 

2,170 

8,868 

2,494 

160 

1,488 

6,146 


88,879 


The  goods  shipped  were:  Wool,  tons,  128,398; 
hides,  number,  2,742,771 ;  sheep-skins,  tons, 
81,387;  horse-hides,  number,  873,365;  other 
skins,  value,  $1,986,000 ;  tallow,  tons,  28,260 ; 
horse-hair,  tons,  2,009 ;  jerked  beef,  tons,  32,- 
056;  cattle,  head,  159,664;  minerals,  value, 
$1,682,000 ;  bones,  tons,  85,424 ;  linseed,  tons, 
69,426 ;  wheat,  tons,  78,498 ;  Indian  corn,  tons, 
197,860;  horns,  tons,  1,261;  ostrich- feathers, 
kilograms,  84,710.  During  the  wool-clip  of 
1886-'87  the  export  from  Buenos  Ayres  from 
Oct.  1,  1886,  to  July  31,  1887,  was  226,614 
bales,  against  262,116  the  previous  season. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1887  the  import 
into  the  Argentine  Republic  amounted  to  $30,- 
322,467,  including  $2,765,716  specie,  against, 
respectively,  $80,642,681  and  $6,455,495  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1886.  The  export 
reached  $27,680,500,  inclusive  of  '$1,000,327 
specie,  as  compared  with,  respectively,  $36,- 
124,768,  and  $5,188,871  the  previous  year. 
The  American  trade  with  the  Argentine  Re- 
public is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


CALEN1MLR  YEAR. 


UDfGTH  IN   KIIjOMATKKS. 

OffloM. 

Em- 

VS. 

MOm. 

win. 

Cable. 

72 
68 

ploy^ 

18,177 
8.686 

29,684 
9,428 

428 
197 

1.S68 

« 

271 

•    ••••* 

31,882 

89,067 

186 

9» 

1,684 

1881. 
1?«S. 


Import  into  tha 
UDitwl  Stotai. 


$4,364,880 
4,775,616 


DomMtic  cxporti 

to  tb«  ArjTMiUii* 

Rapablic. 


$6,020,aS6 
8,9»4,190 


EtacattMNU — In  1886  there  were  2,415  schools^ 
1,804  of  them  being  primary  public  schools^ 
and  611  private;  180,768  pupils  were  attend- 
ing   them,  and  the  number  of  teachers  was 


n 
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5,848.  the  increase  since  1885  being  63  pnblio  $500,000,  the  factory  to  be  finished  within 
schools,  with  12,390  pupils  and  612  teachers,  twelve  months.  The  exportation  to  Europe 
The  national  territorial  educational  establish-  of  carcasses  of  sheep,  on  board  refrigerator 
ments  had  an  increase  of  pupils,  in  1886,  of  steamers,  has  become  an  important  item  of 
262,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  trade.  In  1883, 17,160  carcasses  were  shipped; 
national  capital  counts  54  educational  estab-  in  1884,  108,800;  in  1885,  190,600;  and  in 
lishments,  40  of  which,  ready  to  receive  22,-  1886,  861,200.  A  company  was  formed  at 
000  children,  were  opened  on  Oct.  8,  1886.  Buenos  Ay  res  in  the  summer,  with  a  <^apital  of 
During  the  year  $3,500,000  were  spent  on  the  $2,000,000,  incorporated  for  a  term  of  thirty 
schools,  which  is  an  average  of  about  $1  to  years,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  live  cattle, 
each  innabitant  of  the  country.  chiefly  to  Europe.  Another  company  was  in 
iBHlgraliM.  —  The  number  of  immigrants  the  course  of  formation,  with  a  capital  of 
landed  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1886  was  98,116,  $2,000,000,  having  for  its  object  the  export  of 
and  19,293  cabin-passengers;  total,  112,409.  frozen  meat  It  propoEses  to  acquire  from  three 
During  the  thirty  years  from  1857  to  1886,  to  four  leagues  of  grazing-land  of  superior  qual- 
1,098,220  immigrants  arrived.  During  the  past  ity,  seed  1,500  cuadras,  thereof  with  clover, 
seventeen  years,  1870  to  1886,  there  landed  and  buy  cattle  enough  to  have  at  all  times  a 
from  Europe  605,588  immigrants,  and  from  ready  supply  of  20,000  head  for  slaughtering. 
Montevideo  828,008.  It  has  been  decided  to  A  similar  stock  of  sheep  is  to  be  kept,  and  the 
build  eleven  hotels  for  the  reception  of  new-  slaughtering  is  to  take  place  not  far  from  the 
comers,  each  to  have  a  capacity  for  boarding  harbor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  so  as  to  faciliate  the 
and  lodging  from  500  to  1,000  individuals ;  one  rapid  transfer  of  meat  to  be  shipped  to  the  -re 
to  be  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  frigerator  steamers.  A  project  is  on  foot  in 
two  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  the  province  of  C6rdoba,  to  create  an  experi- 
two  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  C6rdoba,  Santa  mental  viticultural  station,  combined  with  a 
F6,  Entre-Rios,  and  Oorrientes.  The  Argen-  model  establishment  for  wine-making,  under 
tine  immigration  law  secures  the  newcomer,  the  superintendence  of  practical  viticulturists, 
during  the  first. days  after  landing,  board  and  who  engage  to  superintend  the  building  of  eel- 
lodging.  But  the  Bureau  of  Labor  immediate-  lars  and  to  furnish  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
ly  busies  itself  about  procuring  them  work  on  manufacture  of  wine  in  accordance  with  the 
the  spot,  dispatching  them  to  a  colony,  on  the  most  approved  modern  Bordelais  style,  the 
Government,  if  able  to  utilize  their  labor  any-  station  to  be  called  the  Ch&teau  C6rdoba.  The 
where,  causes  them  to  be  conveyed  thither  at  province  makes  them  a  land-grant  covering  an 
its  own  expense.  In  the  new  colonies  the  area  of  fifty  hectares,  thirty-four  of  which  are 
Government  makes  the  first  twenty-five  fami-  to  be  planted  with  vines;  eight  hectares  are  to 
lies  a  land-grant  of  thirty  hectares  each.  More  be  set  aside  for  the  instruction  of  apprentices 
land  is  at  the  disposal  of  such  families  at  $2  intending  to  become  viticulturists.  The  Pro- 
per hectare,  and  advances  up  to  $1,000  are  vincial  Government  will,  at  its  own  expense, 
made  to  each  family,  if  desired,  in  the  shape  erect  the  school-buildings  adjoining  the  station, 
of  provisions,  seed  for  the  first  crop,  animals,  CMdaid  Oil. — Under  an  offer  of  a  prize  of 
tools,  and  agricutural  implements.  The  lib-  $25,000,  scientific  men  have  been  scouring  the 
eral  credit  of  ten  years  is  allowed  settlers  on  country  for  deposits  of  coal,  and  are  said  to 
such  land  purchases  and  advances,  within  have  found  large  beds  in  the  northern  part  of 
which  to  refund  the  Government,  but  a  title  is  the  republic.  The  Department  of  Public 
given  them  after  two  years  of  cultivation.  Works,  which  has  had  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
New  Indistries.  —  The  Argentine  Congress  plorations,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  genu- 
passed  a  bill  in  1886  incorporating  the  sugar-  ineness  of  the  discovery  that  the  prize  has  been 
refinery  to  be  founded  by  Messrs.  Ernest  Torn-  awarded,  and  operations  to  develop  the  mine 
quist  &  Co.,  at  Rosario,  and  guaranteeing  for  have  been  begun. 

the  term  of  fifteen  years  7  per  cent,  per  annum  Petrotem. — ^Petroleum-wells  have  been  dis- 
interest on  the  actual  capital  to  be  invested  covered  thirty-two  miles  from  Mendoza  in  the 
therein,  the-refinery  to  work  none  but  domestic  Cachenta  mountain  district, 
cane-sugar,  the  capacity  of  the  refinery  to  Jbe  ARIZONA*  Territorial  GovenseBt  —  The  fol- 
at  the  least  15,000  tons  annually  of  refined  lowing  were  the  officers  of  the  Territory  dur- 
sugar.  All  machinei*y  and  material  to  be  ad-  ing  the  year :  Governor,  0.  Meyer  Zulick ; 
mitted  duty  free,  and  the  refinery  to  ©njoy  Secretary,  James  A.  Bayard ;  Treasurer,  0.  B. 
immunity  from  any  kind  of  taxation.  The  Foster ;  Auditor,  John  J.  Hawkins :  Superin- 
new  refinery  is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Charles  M. 
within  two  years.  The  production  of  cane-  Strauss ;  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Cam- 
sugar  in  the  republic  has  reached  40,000  tons  eron  H.  King.  Chief-Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
per  annum.  The  Provincial  Government  of  James  H.  Wright ;  Associate  Justices,  William 
Buenos  Ayres  in  April  sold  to  Lorenzo  Pas-  W.  Porter,  Willliam  H.  Barnes, 
cual  Cortada  a  large  plot  of  land,  at  the  low  Legtetatloi. — The  fourteenth  Territorial  Leg- 
price  of  thirty  centimes  the  square  yard,  on  islature  convened  January  10,  and  was  in  ses- 
which  he  is  to  erect  a  factory  for  the  weaving  sion  till  March  11.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
of  wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  at  a  cost  of  create  a  code  commission  to  collate  and  perfect 
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irritorial  laws,  and  mnoh  of  the  time  of  valaation  for  1887  is  $26,818,600,  which  shows 

Bion  was  given  to  changing  or  enlarging  an  increase  in  one  year  of  nearly  $6,000,000, 

adamental  law,  as  the  following  captions  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  by  the  present 

i  will  indicate :  Trial  of  title  to  real  prop-  system  of  assessment  and  taxation  much  of  the 

Goncerning  juries  and  jurors.     Forei-  real  and  personal  property  is  ondervalaed,  and 

try  and  detainer.    Trial  of  right  of  per-  a  large  portion  of  the  personal  property  is  not 

property  in  certain  cases.     Abolishing  listed  for  taxation.     The  last  legislative  assem- 

istinction  between  sealed  and  unsealea  bly  created  a  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization 

[nents.     Attachments  and  garnishments,  with  power  to  revise  the  assessments  of  the 

ming  frauds    and    fraudment    convey-  different  counties. 

Goncerning  bills,  notes,  and  other  writ-  There  are  1,050*04  miles  of  railroad  i^  the 
itraments.  Concerning  registration.  Re-  Territory.  Two  trunk  lines,  the  Southern  Pa- 
's and  their  duties.  Concerning  husband  cifio  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  traverse  the 
ife.  Concerning  executions.  Concern-  Territory  from  east  to  west,  the  'former  rep- 
rtnerships.  Concerning  evidence.  Lim-  resenting  888  miles  and  the  latter  892  mile& 
18  of  actions.  Concerning  wills,  descent.  During  the  past  year  187.8  miles  of  the  new 
stribntion  of  real  property.  Concerning  road  have  been  built — the  Maricopa  and  Phod- 
pals  and  sureties.  Couceming  home-  nix,  connecting  Phoenix,  the  county  seat  of 
.  Concerning  judgments  and  liens.  A  Maricopa  County,  fyia  Tempe,  with  the  South- 
enaJ  code  and  a  code  of  civil  procedure  em  Pacific  road,  at  or  near  Maricopa  station, 
ilso  adopted.  84*6 ;  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central,  con- 
license  law  passed  at  this  session  repeals  necting  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the  Territory, 
inaes  for  general  merchandising,  and  im-  with  Prescott  Junction,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
a  double  tax  on  saloons.  Persons  hold-  Pacific  road,  78.3  miles,  and  80  miles  of  the 
wholesale  liquor  license  are  forbidden  to  Mineral  Belt  road. 

on  the  same  license.    The  retail  tax  was  The  United  States  Land  Office  certifies  that 

it  $200  a  year.     The  following  are  cap-  there  are  2,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  in  the 

>f  other  acts :  valleys  of  the  Colorado,  Salt,  and  Gila  rivers, 

aling  telQgraph  tax  law.  Irrigation  alone  is   needed  to  reclaim  these 

xly  and  totnbuiion  of  public  moneys.  tracts,  and  a  begmnmg  has  been  made  in  the 

I  quarantine.  construction  of  canals.    There  are  now  about 

iroride  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisionB  of  400  miles  of  these  canals  in  Arizona,  repre- 

x>  protect -domestic  animals.  senting  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  reclaim- 

?^tow!^it^.  '°»  *^^"*  215,000  acres.    Most  of  the  stock  in 

lini^  county  indebtedness.  these  is  owned  by  the  holders  of  the  lands 

ollkw.  under  them.    The  farmer  pays  for  the  number 

acooTBge  the  destruction  of  wild  animals.  of   inches   he  uses  to  produce   his   crop,  the 

Z^:rT^^Q:.%TnorUyveU>f^or^ln  amount  used  varying  from  three  eighths  to  one 

ropnation  bill.  ^alf  an  mch  per  acre. 

itorial  prison  and  county  jails.  The  product  of  Arizona  in  precious  metals 

eming  mines.  for  1886  was  $6,103,878.     It  would  be  safe  to 

ermng  iiy^  i^ulting  m  death.  add  at  least  20  per  cent,  for  chlorides  and  ores 

itonai  funding      .  shipped  for  treatment   in  Colorado  and  San 

Legislature  was  composed  of  twenty-five  Francisco,  which  are  constantly  being  trans- 
crats  and  eleven  Republicans,  both  houses  ported  and  not  reported. 
Democratic.  The  Mogollon  forest,  near  the  center  of  the 
ntlinil — From  the  report  of  the  Super-  Territory,  is  nearly  200  miles  in  length,  and  its 
lent  of  PublicSchools,  made  at  the  begin-  average  width  is  about  50  miles,  making  10,000 
f  the  year,  it  appears  that  there  was  an  square  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres.  Outside  of 
se  in  the  enrolment  and  average  attend-  the  pineries  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Wash- 
luring  the  preceding  year.  Twelve  school  ington  Territory,  there  are  few  portions  of  the 
its  were  created,  making  a  total  of  180,  republic  that  contain  such  an  extensive  body 
birteen   additional    school  -  houses  were  of  timber.    The  Arizona  Lumber  Company,  at 

There  were  maintained  in  the  Terri-  Flagstaflf,  sawed   in  the  past  year  5,976,498 

25  grammar  and  125  primary  schools,  feet,  and  shipped  8,805,098  feet  of  lumber, 

were  kept  open  on  an  average  oEdy  124  lidlaast — The  principal  tribes  of  Indians  in 

uring  the  year.    The  Normal  School  at  Arizona  are  the  Apaches,  the  Pimas  and  Mari- 

5,  in  Maricopa  County,  has  been  in  oper-  copas,  the  Papagos,  the  Yumas,  the  Mohaves, 

nring  the  year,  and  a  Territorial  Univer-  the  Moquis,  the  Nav^os,  and  the  Hualapais. 

Tucson,  in  Pima  County,  is  in  process  of  The  Navajos  are  most  prosperous,  intelligent, 

ibment.  a^.<i  enterprising,  and  doubtless  the  wealthiest 

dtt  umi  ISr»wth« — According  to  the  report  tribe  in  the  United  States.     They  number  15,- 

Governor  for  1887,  there  has  been  a  000  and  are  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  Terri-  the  tribe  owns  at  least  20,000  horses  and 
hich  was  40,440  in  1880,  and  may  now  1,000,000  sheep.  They  occupy  the  Nav^o  res- 
tated at  90,000.    The  aggregate  assessed  ervation,  in  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of 
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the  Territory,  which  also  takes  in  a  portion  raih*oads  whose  lines  ran  into  the  State,  that 

of  New  .Mexico  and  covers  about  5,000  square  they  conld  not  be  legally  taxed  as  its  citizens, 

miles.    All  the  other  tribes,  except  the  Apaches,  In  1884  the  property  of  all  the  railroads  in 

are  peaceable,  and  chiefly  engaged  in  agricalt-  the  State,  other  than  lands  not  connected  with 

are.    The  latter  are  lazy,  marderoas,  thievish,  the  roads,  was  valued  at  $6,852,985 ;  in  1885 

and  seemingly  incapable  of  civilization.  at  $9,612,773 ;  in  1886,  at  $13,704,638 ;  and  in 

AKKiNSiS.    SUto  UveroMit—The  following  1887,  at  $15,828,472. 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  State  IkhU — The  Governor  in  his  annual  mes- 

emor,  Simon  P.  Hughes,  Democrat ;  Secretary  sage  says : 

of  State,  Elias  B.  Moore;  Treasurer,  William  The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to  $5,103,- 

E.  Woodruff ;  Auditor.  W  illiam  R.  Miller ;  At-  668,  including  interest  to  the  first  day  of  October,  1886. 

tom«y-General  Daniel  W.  Jones ;  State  Land  Of  this  $22,000  are  State  bank  bonds,  and  bear  6  per 

Commissioner  Paul  M.CobbB;  Superintendent  ^^^J^^^^SiZ^^^^ 

of  Public  Instruction,  Wood    E.    Thompson;  bond,  bearing  6  per  cent.,  and  $100  are  a  Brooto- 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  Sterling  R.  Baxter  war-bond  bearing  10  per  cent,  interest ;  but 

Cockrill :  Associate  Justices,  W.  W.  Smith,  B.  iipon  the  two  last  named  interest  has  ceased  to  nm. 

B   Battle  ^^  ^^  whole  amount  of  the  State  debt  $2,080,100  are 

'lallwti^The  Legislature,  which  was  in  principal,  and  $3,023,468  accrued  interest, 
session  from  January  10  till  March  31,  devoted  For  meeting  this  long-standing  debt  the  fol- 
mnch  attention  to  railroad  problems,  and  passed  lowing  measure  was  passed  by  the  Legislature : 
several  acts  restricting  the  power  of  railroad  First,  it  was  provided  that  in  order  to  create  a*' sink- 
corporations,  and  protecting  the  public  from  ing  fund"  with  which  to  liquidate  the  valid  and  itn- 
possible  injustice  at  their  hands  After  the  re-  tV^^^'^^a'JCt^^^^ 
jection  of  a  measure  that  involved  the  creation  dually  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  on  all  taiable 
of  a  special  State  railroad  commission,  a  bill  property,  to  be  denominated  ^^sinkini;>fund"  tax; 
known  as  the  Smith  railroad  bill,  was  adopted,  second,  a  State-debt  board,  consisting  of  the  Governor, 
The  leading  provisions  of  this  are :  SecreUirv  of  State,  and  Auditor,  waa  created  to  super- 
°  '^  mtend  the  debt  settlement.  This  board  was  author- 
That  no  railroad  shall  consolidate  with,  or  lease  or  ized  whenever  there  should  be  in  the  treasury,  to  the 
purchase,  or  in  any  way  control,  any  other  railroad  creditof  the  sinking  fund,  the  sum  of  $25,000  or  more, 
owning  or  having  under  its  control  a  parallel  or  'com-  to  advertise  for  proposals  for  the  sale  to  the  State  of 
peting  line,  nor  soall  an;^  officer  of  such  railroad  act  as  any  of  the  State  bonds  with  accrued  interest,  and  to 
an  omoer  of  any  other  railroad  owning  or  having  con-  accept  any  such  proposals  at  its  discretion,  and  to  pay 
trol  of  a  parallel  or  competing  line ;  that  no  discrimi-  the  amount  so  agreed  upon  to  the  bondholders  on  sur- 
nation  in  charges  or  facilities  for  transportation  shall  render  of  the  bonds.  For  this  purpose  of  purchasing 
be  made  between  transportation  companies  and  in-  bonds  during  the  two  years  next  ensuing,  the  sum  of 
dividuals,  or  in  favor  of  either  by  abatement,  draw-  $800,000  was  appropriated  out  of  the  smking  fund, 
back,  or  otherwise,  and  no  railroad  shall  make  any  Provision  was  also  made  to  enable  holders  of  bonds  to 
preferences  in  furnishing  cars  of  motive  power ;  that  exchange  them  for  certificates  of  indebtedness  reoeiv- 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  in  this  State  to  able  for  certain  taxes.  Under  this  act  bids  were  made 
enter  into  any  combination  with  any  other  parallel  or  and  accepted  in  July  for  the  sale  of  bonds  at  priceii 
competing  line  of  railroad  for  pooling  of  freight,  by  ranging  from  71 U  to  72  cents  on  the  dollar. 

dividing  between  them  the  gross  or  net  eammgs  of  UgWatloii.— Among  the  acts  passed  by  the 

such  railroads,  or  by  dividing  the  property  or  passen-  ^  ■^~*"'"*            ^.  ®  *  n       .       t^ao^^^  uj 

gers  carried  b^  said  railroadb ;  that  all  railroad  cor-  Legislature  were  the  followmg : 

S orations  in  this  State  shall  keep  posted  up  at  every  To  provide  for  the  reorgauization  of  the  Arkansas 

epot  freightA)ffice  under  the  control  of  any  such  rail-  Industrial  University, 

road  corporation  printed  schedules  shoifving  the  rates  To  abolish  public  executions, 

of  fiare,  and  the  kinds  and  classes  of  property  carried.  To  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry. 

A  «^<.u^«  „«♦  «^««i«*^«  4^u^  ««*.^  «#  ..k«»»^  ,.«-  To  provide  for  allowance  for  widows  and  childreo 

Another  act  regulates  the  rate  of  charge  per  ^y^  of^estate  of  deceased  persons. 

mile  for  the  carnage  of  passengers.  Still  another  To  provide  for  the  collection  of  overdue  taxes  from 

prohibits  any  State  officer,  whether  executive,  corporations  doing  business  in  this  State. 

legislative,  or  judicial,  from  accepting   a  free  To  fix  the  time  for  holding  elections  In  cities  of  the 

pass  on  any  railroad  in  the  State,  or  any  rail-  ''^^^^^^'ffeet  to  the  constitutional  prevision  against 

road  from  issuing  such.     A  fourth   provides  usury? 

that  no  foreign  corporation  shall  be  permitted  To  prevent  minors  from  playing  cards  or  pool  in 

to  lease,  build,  maintain,  or  operate  any  rail-  dram-shops  or  other  public  places. 

road  within  the   State.     Doubts  were   raised  Fixingthe  price  ofBtatelands  at  $1.25  an  acre. 

J.       ^i_             ...    ,.        1-.       /•  au*     1     4.      *  To  authorize  the  several  counties  of  the  State  to  issue 

regardmg  the  constitutionality  of  this  last  act,  ^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^  ^heir  indebtedness  existing  prior  to 

on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  accord  to  citizens  i874. 

of  another  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  To  make  appropriations  for  the  support  and  main- 

of  citizens  of  Arkansas;  but  the  Attorney- Gen-  tenance  of  the  Branch  Normal  College  at  Pine  Bluflf. 

eral  has  interpreted  it  to  mean,  in  accordance  To  ^^l.^:}^^^^^^^-^^^^:^^,  ^ 

With  the  probable  purpose  of  the  Legislature  m  public  highway  tax  from  corporations,  companies,  and 

passing  it,  but  scarcely  in  harmony  with  its  let-  individuals  running  sleeping-cars  over  railroads  in 

ter,  that  all  railroad  corporations  owning  prop-  this  Stxite,  and  for  other  purposes.    The  rate  fixed  is  $3 

erty  in  the  State  shall  ipso  fa^to  be  considered  per  mile  for  each  car  per  annum.                           . 

,.14^^^^^  ^#fk^  c«^«4.«  «r««««Kl^  ♦r.  ita  lo«TQ    o«rJ  To  submit to  tho  people  ot  the  State  the  question  of 

citazens  of  the  State,  amenable  to  its  laws,  and  holding  a  convention  to  frame  a  new  constitution, 

subject  to  its  taxes.     1  he  measure  was  framed  To  encourage  sheep- raising  by  providing  against 

to  prevent  any  further  claims  by  certain  large  the  ravages  of  dogs. 
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de  for  the  donation  of  forfeited  lands.  Pa.    Section  E,  Geology  and  Geography,  Grove 

»el  railroad  oompaniee  to  bui  d  and  main-  v   rjiK^,.*   a#  w«oUi«i*^    t^    i^      o    \-       tV 

S  and  to  stop  tKir  trains*  within  oertSi  g:  ?   ^^^'^^nr  W^^^"^"^*  ^'  ^'     Section  F, 

aes  and  incorporated  towns.  i>iology,   William    G.  Farlow,   of   Cambridge, 


lot  to  keep  open  shop  on  that  day.  a     x.      a.    \r           -r*                 .>.                    ^', 

ct  emplo^^  and  other  persons  against  rail-  ^™^®C?^  S*^'     Permanent  Secretary,  Fred- 

iniea  ffiving  such  employes  a  lien  for  serv-  ©rick  W .  Putnam,   of  Salem,  Mass.     General 

iterial  furnished.  Secretary,   W.  H.  Pettee,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

rere  78  Democrats  in  the  lower  house,  Assistant  General    Secretary,  J.   C.   Arthur, 

licans,  4  members  of  a  semi-political  Oeneva,  N.  Y.    Treasurer,  William  Lilly,  of 

ion,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.    The  meeting  derived  ad- 

ident,  and  1  Green  backer ;  the  Senate  ditional  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  was 

K>9ed  of  29  Democrats  and  2  Repub-  ^^^  ^^  the  metropolis.    The  Buffalo  meeting 

of  1886  had  been  attended  by  a  comparatively 

■• — For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1885,  8™all  number,  and  it  was  felt  that  something 

5.82  were  received  from  all  sources  should  be  done  to  increase  the  attendance. 

1  purposes,  and  of  this  sum  $729,168,-  The  selection  of  New  York  had  the  desired 

expended  in  maintaining   the  free  ©ffoct,  and  711  members  registered  as  being 

:"  the  State.    For  the  year  ending  June  present.     The  high*  character  of  the  officers  ot 

$1,827,710  were  received,  and  $866,-  the  meeting  guaranteed  an  important  series  of 

id  out  for  school  purposes.    A  large  papers,  and  this  promise  was  well  carried  out. 

»f  school'houses  have  been  built  in  Openlig    ^rMMdtags.  —  On    August    9,   the 

within  the  past  two  years,  and  many  Standing  Committee  met  for  the  transaction 

>8t  from  $3,000  to  $20,000  each.  of  routine  business,  and  during  its  sessions 

« — The  annual  expenses  of  the  State  three  hundred  and  fifteen  new  members  were 

nt  including  charitable  institutions,  elected,  including  many  well-known  names. 

$300,000,  this  being  about  one  third  The  meeting  formally  opened  on  Wednes- 
al  amount  raised  by  State  taxation,  day^  A^ugust  10,  at  10  a.  m.  The  meeting  in  gen- 
ie sum  of  $315,403  was  apportioned  eral  session  in  Library  Hall  organized,  and  was 
State  treasury  among  the  counties  for  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  president,  Prof. 
'  the  common  schools.  As  the  whole  Edward  S.  Morse,  of  Salem.  The  public  had 
>ulation  numbers  358,000  the  amount  '  been  invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  had  re- 
i  would  be  $0.88.  4  poll-tax  of  $1  sponded  so  that  the  large  room  was  crowded 
>lied  to  school  purposes,  besides  the  with  auditors.  On  the  stage  with  Prof.  Morse 
mt  5  mills  levied  by  each  school  dis-  sat  President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
ts  own  purposes  of  education.  College;  Prof.  Langley,  the  new  president  of 
case  of  the  State  ««.  ex-State  Treas-  the  Association ;  Prof.  Pettee,  the  general  sec- 
•chill,  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  retarjr ;   and  Bishop   Potter.      Pres.  Barnard 

the  decision  of  Chancellor  Carroll  addressed  the  meeting,  reviewing  the  list  of 
it  the  beginning  of  last  year,  by  which  distinguished  deceased  members  of  the  Asso- 
ds  of  the  treasurer's  first  and  third  ciation  who  had  done  good  work  in  the  scien- 
ce discharged,  but  found  their  liability  tific  field.  Bache,  Henry,  Agassiz,  Torrey, 
'ond  bond  to  be  $26,000  instead  of  Pierce,  Mitchell,  Hare,  and  other  illustrious 
id  the  entire  liability  of  Churchill  to  names  were  cited.    He  ended  his  address  by 

was  adjudged  to  be  $115,000.    As  welcoming  the  Association  as  representative 

9es  of  litigation  will  equal  the  amount  of  the  trustees  of  the  college. 

»nt  rendered  against  the  sureties,  the  Prof.  Langley  gave  a  short  address  in  reply. 

practically  lose  the  whole  sum  origi-  In  it  he  described  the  mission  of  the  society, 

ipplied.  and  while   saying  that  too  much   indulgence 

mOMS  FOR  THE  IDYAHCEMENT   OF  should  not  be  exercised  in  admitting  every  one 

AmtrUMM, — The   thirty -sixth   annual  to  membership  and  a  hearing,  yet  pleaded  for 

f  the  American  Association  for  the  liberality  in  these  regards.     Truth  sometimes 

lent  of  Science  was  held  in  the  build-  comes  to  us  in  an  unfamiliar  dress,  and  a  large 

olumbia  College,  New  York,  begin-  tolerance  of  errors  of  speculation  should  be  in- 

.  10,  and  adjourning  Aug.  16,  1887.  dulged  in,  where  accompanied   by  a  faithful 

ring  were  the  officers  of  the  meeting ;  original  stud J^  of  facts.     As  a  short  exposition 

Samuel  P.  Langley,  of  Washington,  of  the  true  scope  of  the  society  the  address 

dents:  Section  A,   Mathematics  and  was  as  timely  as  eloquent,  and  it  met  with 

%   John   R.  Fastman,  U.  8.  Navy,  much  appreciation. 

place  of  Prof.  William  Ferrel,  of  The  members  then  left  the  Library  Hall,  and 
1,  w^ho  was  unable  to  be  present,  at  half- past  two  assembled  in  the  different  sec- 
Physics,  William  B.  Anthony,  of  tion-rooms  to  hear  the  addresses  of  the  vice- 
^  Section  O,  Chemistry,  Albert  B.  presidents  of  the  sections. 
'  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Section  D,  Vice- Presidents'  Addresses.  —  Owing  to  the 
Science,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  change  of  vice-president  there  was  no  address 
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in  Seotion  A.  In  Section  B,  deyoted  to  pbrs-  raphy,  the  address  was  delivered  bj  GroYe 
ics,  the  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Wil-  K.  Gilbert  on  "  The  Work  of  the  Interna- 
liam  A.  Anthony  on  ^^The  Importance  to  tional  Congress  of  Geologists.*'  This  topic, 
the  Advance  of  Physical  Science  of  the  Teach-  in  view  of  the  active  work  of  the  congress  dar- 
ing of  Physics  in  the  Pablic  Schools."  The  ing  the  past  seasons,  was  a  peculiarly  timdj 
title  indicates  the  general  tendency  of  the  one,  and  the  address  won  well-merited  recog- 
address.  The  utilitarian  tendency  of  modern  nition  for  its  ability.  It  was  made  the  subject 
thought  was  deprecated,  the  plea  being  made  for  general  discussion  for  the  whole  session  of 
that  science  pursued  from  purely  scientific  mo*  Section  £  on  August  12.  He  reviewed  the  his- 
tives  was  sore  to  load  eventually  to  remunera-  tory  of  the  congress,  tracing  its  origin  to  the 
tive  results.  The  fact  was  also  referred  to  that  1876  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
many  of  the  foremost  scientific  workers  have  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art  held  in 
not  given  freely  of  all  their  work  to  the  scien-  Buffalo.  The  first  convention  of  the  congress 
tific  world.  He  proposed  that  science  should  was  held  in  Paris,  in  1878 ;  the  second,  in  Bo- 
be  studied  in  the  primary  departments,  begin-  logna,  in  1881 ;  the  third,  in  Berlin,  in  1885. 
ning  when  children  are  but  ten  or  twelve  years  The  next  meeting  is  set  for  London,  in  1888, 
old.  The  object  of  this  teaching  would  be  to  and  the  fifth  meeting,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
graduate  from  the  schools  an  army  of  workers  held  in  the  United  States.  The  work  of  the 
fitted  to  carry  on  in  some  shape  original  iuves-  congress  in  unifying  geological  nomenclature, 
tigation.  classification,  and  conventions,  as  of  map-colon 
In  Section  C,  devoted  to  chemistry,  the  .ad-  and  similar  points,  was  described.  The  great 
dress  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Albert  B.  Pres-  map  of  Europe,  in  forty -nine  sheets,  in  prepara- 
oott,  on  *'  The  Chemistry  of  Nitrogen  as  dis-  tion  by  the  congress,  was  dpoken  of.  A  long 
closed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Alkaloids."  account  of  the  basis  for  the  scheme  of  classifi- 
Much  of  the  address  was  strictly  technical,  cation  followed — the  divisions  of  groups,  sys- 
hardly  admitting  of  an  abstract.  The  abun-  tems,  series,  and  stages  being  described  and 
dance  of  nitrogen  in  the  free  state,  its  compara-  defined. 

ative  rarity  in  the  combined,  settling  in  its  com-  In  Section  F,  devoted  to  biology,  the  address 
binations  the  value  of  supplies  for  the  nourish-  was  delivered  by  Prof.  William  G.  Farlow  on 
ment  of  life,  and  its  paradoxical  character  in  the  ^*  Vegetable  Parasites  and  Evolution."  His  ad- 
two-fold  role  thus  outlined  was  developed,  dress  was  devoted  to  the  application  of  the 
After  a  lengthy  consideration  of  its  position  in  Darwinian  theory  to  the  parasitical  forms  of 
the  chemicd  scale,  the  structure  of  the  chief  '  plant- life.  The  two  classes  '^  sanrophytea,"  or 
alkaloids  of  plants   was  considered,  and  the  those  living  on  d^ad  matter,  and  tne  true  ^' pars- 

Srogress  of  alkaloidal  synthesis  was  described,  sites"  growing  onliving  matter,  were  described, 

[orphine  is  now  convertible  into  codeine,  and  Thus  the  mold  on  bread  is  a  saprophyte,  and  the 

efforts  that  promise  well  are  now  being  made  potato-rot  fungus  the  true  parasite.  Most  para- 

to  convert  strychnine    into  brucine  and  cin-  sites  belong  to  the  fungi.    The  various  views  of 

chonine  into  quinine.     Some  good  mediqal  al-  the  evolutionists  as  to  their  origin  were  stated, 

kaloids  are  now  being  made  in  the  laboratory,  and  left  open  for  adoption.    The  speaker  evi- 

and  the  identical  alkaloids  of  nature  may  yet  dently  felt  that  no  fixed  conclusion  could  be 

be  made  by  art.    Prof.  Prescott's  character  as  reached  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge, 

a  worker  in  organic  analysis  increased  the  value  In  Section  G,  devoted  to  anthropology,  the 

of  his  address  by  the  authority  it  conferred  address  was  by  Prof.  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  ^^  A 

upon  it.  Review  of  the  Data  for  the  Study  of  the  Pre- 

In  Section  D,  devoted  to  mechanical  science,  historic  Chronology  of  America."    An  exhaust-, 

the  address  was  delivered  by  Eckley  B.  Coxe  ive  classification  and  .statement  of  the  material 

on    ^*  The    Necessity    of    Scientific    Training  at  our  disposal  for  building  up  the  prehistoric 

for  Engineers."      The  speaker  spoke  of  the  annals  of  this  country  was  given.    Six  sources 

peculiarity  of  his  position  as  an  engineer  who  of  information  are  at  our  disposal ;    Legends, 

was  really  a  business  man  presiding  over  a  Monuments,    Industries,    Language,   Physical 

meeting  of  engineers.    The  divisions  of  the  pro-  Sources,  Ethnology,  and  Geology  comprise  our 

fession  into  civil,  mining,  and  other  branches,  sources  of  information.     When  these  varions 

was  alluded  to.     The  indebtedness  of  the  work-  data  have  been  suflSciently  studied  a  large  in- 

ing  engineer  to  the  scientists  who  have  deter-  crease  in  our  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 

mined  and  deduced  the  many  data  needed  in  our  continent  may  be  anticipated.    A  field  for 

his  work  was  described.    The  great  success  of  much  thought  and  work  was  outlined,  and  a 

the  early  engineers,   graduates  of  the  work-  procisionof  result  at  least  foreshadowed  in  this 

shop,  was   achieved    in  spite  of,  not  on  ac-  address. 

count  of,  their  defective  training.     The  young  In  Section  I,  devoted  to  economic  science  and 

student  of  the  present  day  should  decide  at  the  statistics,  the  address  was  by  Prof.  Henry  £. 

start  as  to  the  branch  of  engineering  he  wishes  Alvord  on  ^^  Economy  in  the  Management  of 

to  follow,  whether  scientific,   consulting,   or  the  Soil."    The  speaker  stated  that  the  visible 

business.    To  the  proposed  course  his  studies  wealth  of  the  country  could  be  traced  princi- 

should  be  adapted.  pally  to  the  soil,  which  has  been  hitherto  drawn 

In  Section  E,  devoted  to  geology  and  geog-  upon  with  reckless  prodigality,  no  systematic 
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effort  being  made  to  prevent  absolute  deteriora-  pending  wood- famine  may,  the  speaker  said* 
tion  or  exhaastion.  Laod  excepted,  the  value  be  averted  by  the  use  of  tropical  timber.  ^*  The 
of  the  poesessioDS  of  the  people  dot-s  not  equal  American  System  of  Water  Purification,"  and 
the  sum  total  of  three  years*  production  of  our  notes  on  a  recent  outburst  of  typhoid  fever,  its 
iudastries.  Food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  fuel  cause  and  cure,  were  given  by  Prof.  Albert 
are  almost  entirely  derived  from  or  dependent  R.  Leeds>,  of  Stevens  Institute.  Rev.  Dr. 
on  the  soil.  For  twenty  years  agricultural  WiUiam  M.  Beauohainp  discussed  "  Aboriginal 
products  have  constituted  three  quarters  of  our  Villages  in  New  York  State."  This  gave  a  vivid 
exportft.  This  involves  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  picture  of  the  old  forts,  stockades,  and  long 
nitrogea,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  of  the  nouses  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  and  alluded  to 
soiL  Hence  we  should  witness  with  feelings  the  tenure  of  land  among  the  aborigines.  Prof, 
of  congratnlation  the  increase  of  interest  in  Wilber  O.  Atwater  gave  papers  on  *^The 
agricaltaral  studies  and  the  number  of  men  of  Economy  of  Food "  and  "  Food  of  Working- 
abiHty  who  are  making  them  their  life's  work,  men  and  its  Relations  to  Work  done."  In 
OUmt  Papcn. — Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse  de-  these  the  question  was  brought  down  to  the 
livered  his  address  as  retiring  president  on  most  practical  basis  of  cost  and  nutritive  value. 
''  What  American  Zoologists  have  done  for  The  American  workman,  he  said,  eats  one  half 
Evolution."  It  was  a  very  able  presentation  more  than  the  German ;  his  daily  food  repro- 
of the  present  aspect  of  the  Darwinian  the-  sents  6,776  foot  tons  of  potential  energy.  A 
ory.  The  speaker  appeared  as  a  strong  par-  description  of  the  Boston  cooking-schools,  by 
tisan  of  and  advocate  for  the  doctrine  of  evo-  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  appropriately  fol- 
iation, and  appealed  to  the  standing  of  Ameri-  lowed  Prof.  Atwater^s  laborious  and  practical 
can  naturalists  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  papers.  Later,  the  Panama  Oanal  and  the  rival 
observed  facts  in  natural  history  in  support  of  plans  for  crossing  the  Isthmus  were  treated  by 
his  arguments.  His  address  was  very  long,  several  essayists.  Commander  Taylor,  U.  S.  N., 
and  gave  a  full  presentation  of  the  subject,  in  his  paper  on  '*The  General  Question  of 
It  referred  more  particularly  to  the  work  done  Isthmian  Transit,"  and  Civil  Engineer  R.  E. 
for  the  establishment  of  the  theory  during  the  Peaiy,  U.  S.  N.,  in  his  paper  on  *'  The  Eng^- 
last  ten  years. — ^Prof.  Luoien  I.  Blake,  of  Terre  neering  Features  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,"  pre- 
Hante,  spoke  on  "  A  Method  of  Telephonic  sented  two  aspects  of  the  problem,  while  Mr. 
Communication  at  Sea."  It  described  the  use  J.  W.  Miller,  of  the  Nicaragua  Steamship  Com- 
of  the  sea-water  as  a  sound- bearing  medium,  pany,  on  **  Historical  and  Geographic  Notes 
and  gave  an  account  of  some  of  the  author^s  concerning  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Route,"  and 
experiments  in  sound -transmission  by  water  Surgeon  J.  F.  Bransford,  U.  S.  N.,  on  ^*  Climatic 
without  the  aid  of  a  telephone.  These  were  and  Sanitary  Notes  on  the  Nicaragua  Caufd 
performed  in  1883-^85,  and  were  believed  to  Route,"  gave  some  practical  views  of  the  case, 
antedate  all  attempts  at  devising  telephonic  Prof.  George  F.  Barker  read  two  papers  by 
methods.  Drs.  Michelson  and  Morley  excited  Thomas  A.  Edison  on  a  direct  conversion  of 
much  attention,  and  received  quite  an  ovation  heat  into  electricity  effected  by  '^The  Pyro- 
for  the  researches  on  *^  A  Method  for  making  Magnetic  Dynamo"  and  on  ^*  A  Magnetic  Bridge 
the  Wave-Length  of  Sodium  Light  the  Actual  or  Balance  for  Measuring  Magnetic  Conduo- 
and  Practical  Standard  of  Length."  This  pro-  tivity."  These  can  not  well  be  described  here, 
posal  amounted  to  fixing  a  definite  natural  but  both  mark  an  important  advance  in  elec- 
standard  for  measurements  of  all  kinds,  some-  trical  science. 

thing  that  has  never  yet  been  obtained.    The        Many  entertainments  and  visits  to  places  of 

metre  was  only  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  ob-  interest  tilled  up  the  leisure  hours,  and  finally  on 

tain  such  a  standard.    The  society  immediately  Monday,  Aug.  16,  the  Association  adjourned, 
voted  to  recommend  the  council  to  appropriate        Comiitttecs,  Etc* — President  Langley  appointed 

money  to  continue  the  investigation  in  order  Professors  £.  D.  Cope,  J.  R.  Eastman,  and  G. 

that  a  new  unit  might  be  produced,  to  be  known  E.  Gilbert,  a  committee  to  devise  methods  of 

as  the  American  Association  unit.     This  would  obtaining  from  Congress  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 

be  a  worthy  rival  to  the  British  Association  or  on  scientific  books.    Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and 

B.  A  units.     Prof.  Lewis  M.  Norton  spoke  on  Mrs.  T.  Stephenson  were  appointed  a  commit- 

^'The  Fatty  Acids  of  the  Drying  Oils,"  treat-  tee  to  petition  Congress  to  take  the  necessary 

ing  of  linoleic  acid,  the  characteristic  of  linseed-  steps  to  preserve  the  archsBological  monuments 

oil  and  ricinoleic  acid  (of  castor-oil).    Prof,  on  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
Arthur  L.  Green,  of  Purdue  University,  pre-        A  resolution  was  passed  recommending  the 

sented  a  scheme  of  analysis  entitled  ^*  A  Process  publication  by  the  Government  of  an  index  to 

for  the  Separation  of  Alkaloid al  Poisons  for  the  literature  of  meteorology,  now  being  pre- 

Students*   Use."      An  interesting  paper  was  pared  by  the  Chief  Signal-Service  officer,  Cleve- 

presented  by  Prof.  Robert  H.  Thurston,  of  land  Abbe.    Another  resolution  urged  Presi- 

Comell,   on   *'  The    Strength   of  Nicaraguan  dent  Cleveland  to  appoint  at  once  a  permanent 

Woods."    It  embodied  the  results  of  a  research  superintendent  of  tne  United  States  Coast  and 

by  Rufus  Flmt,  a  native  of  Nicaragua.      It  Geodetic  Survey.    A  third  petitioned  Congress 

proved  that  in  that  country  there  exist  most  to  provide  a  Bureau  of  Standards,  by  which 

valuj^le  varieties  of  wood.    The  present  im-  accurate  standards  of  measure  should  be  estab^ 
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lished  for  electricity,  heat,  and  light,  and  ar-  president.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  Astronome 

rangements  made  for  the  iasae  of  antbeDticated  of  Ireland,  spoke  on  '^  A  Dy namicable  Pi 

copies  of  the  same.  the  theory  of  screws.    This  gaTe  a  re 

Elecdtik — The  following  officers  for  the  next  its  subject  in  the  form  of  a  disputation  1 

meeting  were  elected :  President,  Migor  John  a  number  of  fictitious  characters,  such 

W.  Powell,  of  Washington;   Vice-Presidents,  Helix,  Mr.  Querulous,  Mr.  Anharmoi 

by   sections:    Mathematics    and    Astronomy,  The  address  reads  well,  and  is  probi 

IVof.   Ormand    Stune,   of  the   University  of  generis  as  far  as  the  annals  of  the  Assi 

Virginia;  Physics,  Prof.  Albert  A.  Michelson,  are  concerned. 

of  Cleveland,  Ohio;   Chemistry,  Prof.  C.  E.        In  Section  B,  devoted  to  chemical 

Monroe,  of  the  U.  S  Navy,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  the   address  was   delivered   by  Dr.   '. 

Mechanical  Science,  Prof.  C.  W.  Woodward,  of  Bchunck.      Tlie    speaker  first   descril 

the  Washington  Uiiiversity,  St.  Louis ;  Geology  chemistry  of  fifty  years  ago  as  he  first 

and  Geography,  Prof.  6.  H.  Cook,  New  Bruns-  it,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the  prese 

wick,  N.  J. ;  Biology,  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Wash-  Then,  with  this  as  a  basis,  he  endeav 

ington:  Anthropology,  Prof.  Charles  C.  Ab-  outline  what  the  chemistry  of  the  futar 

bott,  TrentoD,  N.  J. ;  Economic  Science  and  be.    The  address,  from  so  old  a  repres4 

Statistics,  C.  W.  Smiley,  Washington ;    Per-  of  science,  possessed  a  peculiar  interc 

manent  Secretary,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cam-  will  repay  careful  perusal, 
bridge;  General  Secretary,  Prof.  J.  C.  Ar-        In  Section  C,  devoted  to  geolo^, 

thur,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Secretary  of  the  Coun-  dress  was  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Woe 

cil.  Prof.  C.  Leo  Mees,  Athens,  Ohio;  Treas-  He  treated  of  the  world^s  work  in  geolof 

urer,  William  Lilly,  Mauch  Chunk ;  Secretaries  referred  to  Sir  William  Dawson^s  ideas 

of  sections,  in  order.  Prof.  C.  L.  Doolittle,  Beth-  a  Federal  Union  of  Geologists  with  gr 

lehem,  Penn. ;  Dr.  A.  L.  Kimball,  Johns  Hop-  proval.    The  International  Congress  of 

kins  University ;  Prof.  W.  L.  Dudley,  Nash-  gists  was  then  spoken  of  with  special  re 

ville ;  Prof.  George  H.  Williauis,  Johns  Hopkins  to  the  1888  London  meeting  thereof.    J 

University;  Prof.  Arthur  Beardsley,  Swarth-  the  work  of  the  world's  geologists  v 

more  College ;  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  Columbia  scribed  briefly,  each  authority  being  c 

College;  Prof.  Frank  Baker,  Smithsonian  In-  name,  and  a  valuable  rSmmS  ot  the  wo 

stitution ;  and  Prof.  C.  S.  Hill,  Washington.  going  on  being  thus  presented. 

The  place  for  the  next  meeting  is  Cleve-        In  Section  D,  devoted  to  biology,  1 

land,  and  the  date  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  dress  was  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  Newt 

August,  1888.  was  largely  devoted  to  the  Darwinian 

Mtislk — The  British  Association  for  the  Ad-  of  which  ihe  speaker  appeared  as  an  ea 

vancement  of  Science  held  its  fitly-seventh  an-  vocate.    He  spoke  of  the  fauna  of  the 

nual  meeting  in  Manchester  beginning  August  colonies,  and  lamented  their  rapid  exti 

81, 1887.    Great  preparations  were  made  to  in-  affirming  that  from  them  biologists  migl 

sure  the  success  of  the  third  Manchester  meet-  their  mMt  valuable  lessons, 
ing  of  the  Association.    Owens  College  was        In  Section  E,  devoted  to  geography, 

selected  as  the  place  of  meeting.    Nearly  every  dress  was  given  by  Mij.-Gen.  Sir  Charh 

distinguished  man  of  science  abroad  it  is  said  ren.  It  was  local  in  its  scope,  the  speakei 

had  a  letter  of  invitation  to  attend  the  meet-  ing  upon  the  importance  to  the  English 

ing.    The  total  attendance  amounted  to  nearly  of  the  dissemination  of  goegraphical  kno 

4,000.    Among  those  Americans  who  accepted  among  its  people, 
may  be  noted  the  following:  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,        In  Section  F,  devoted  to  economic 

Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  H.  A.  Rowland,  of  and  statistics,  Dr.  Robert  Giffen,  on  *'  1 

Baltimore,  Md. ;    Asa   Gray,   of  Cambridge,  cent  Rate  of  Material  Progress  in  En^ 

Mass. ;  Charles  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  N.  J. ;  This,  too,  was  of  local  character,  applj 

Frank  W.  Clarke,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  John  England  only. 

W.  Langley,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ;  Cleveland        In  Section  G,  devoted  to  mechanical  i 

Abbe,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  the  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  0 

Praideit's  iddroB. — The  inaugural  address  by  Reynolds.    It  was  devoted  to  the  prog 

the  president,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  treated  of  the  steam-engine  toward  theoretically 

the  progress  of  science  during  the  -last  fifty  results.    The  lecturer  took  for  a  startin, 

years.    The  speaker  uttered  a  plea  for  the  ac-  the  labors  of  Clausius,  Camot,  Regnau 

ceptance  of  the  elements  as  final  constituents  the  other  great  students  of  thermodyi 

of  matter,  at  least  for  the  present,  seeming  in-  and  traced  the  progress  from  them  to  th 

clined  rather  to  resist  Crooke*s  recent  generali-  tical  results  of  the  present  day. 
zations.    He  traced  the  history  of  chemical  and        In  Section  H,  devoted  to  anthropolo 

physical  science  through  the  line  of  workers  of  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Sa 

the  past  five  decades,  and  ended  by  a  brilliant  the  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  a  si 

allusion  to  the  delights  of  seeking  truth  and  language  as  to  the  history  and  developr 

acquiring  knowledge.  mankind. 

Secttm  PreddeitB'  AdiireflBM.— In  Section  A,  de-        (Hher  Papcrh — Among  the  papers  pr< 

voted  to  mathematical  and  physical  science,  the  by  Americans  may  be  noted  those  by  I 
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,  of  Washington,  on  the  hop  aphis,  inate  the  small  systematio  errors  inseparahle 

^don  humuli,  and  one  bj  Prof.  Charles  from  meridian  work. 

^,  of  Princeton,  on  the  work  done  by  M.  Loewy,  of  the  Paris  Observatorj,  has  pro- 

in  observing  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  posed  a  method  of  determining  the  constant  of 

I  in  Russia.      Sir  William  Thompson  aberration  from  differential  measurements  of 

paper  on  the  Vortex  Theory  of  the  the  changes  in  the  distances  of  suitably-chosen 

irons  Ether.    This  showed  loathemati-  pairs  of  stars.    In  all  the  pairs  the  two  con- 

t  a  perfect  fluid  completely  enwrapped  stituents  must  be  separated  by  nearly  the  same 

e  vortices  would  do  everything  that  interval — say  about  90^ — and  the  changes  in 

iniferons  ether  was  called  on  to  do.  the  distance  of  each  pair  are  to  be  measured 

)r  had  its  origin  in  the  theory  proposed  in  the  field  of  an  equatorial  into  which  the 

Fitzgerald,  of  Dublin.     It  is  regarded  stars  have  been  reflected  by  a  double  mirror, 

A  the  events  of  the  meeting,  and  as  formed  by  silvering  two  surfaces  of  a  glass 

the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to  the  prism.     The  method  is  explained  at  length 

itical  conception  of  the  ether.  m  several  papers  printed  in  the  **  Gomptes 

d  committee  reports  were  read  on  solar  Rendus,''  volumes  civ  and  ov.    M.  Houzeaa 

I,  magnetic  observations,  electrolysis,  claims  that  in  1871  he  suggested  the  principle 

\T  subjects.  upon  which  this  method  depends.  Sir  Howard 

18  public  lectures  were  given.     Prof.  Qrubb  has  written  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 

^zon  spoke  on  ^*The  Rate  of  Ezplo-  best  forms  of  instruments  for  astronomical 

Prof.  George  Forbes  gave  a  working^  photography,  and  has  made  some  experiments 

•ctnre  on  '^Electricity'^;  Sir  Francis  with  a  new  object-glass,  suggested  by  Prof, 

on  spoke  on  *'  Exploration  in  Central  Stokes,  which  can  be  changed  at  pleasure  from 

an  ordinary  visual  objective  to  a  properly  cor- 

inection  with  Section  H.  an  anthropo-  rected  photographic  lens.    The  change  is  ef- 

kboratory  has  been  established.    Many  fected  by  merely  separating  the  lenses,  but  for 

lembers  of  the  Association  were  here  photographic  purposes  the  field  of  view  is 

,  measured,  and  subjected  to  various  rather  small.    Prof.  Abbe  has  called  attention 

obtain  data  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  to  a  heretofore  neglected  correction  in  the 

id  class  to  compare  with  those  gathered  computation  of  refraction,  arising  from  the 

\  classes,  by  Mr.  Francis  G^ton,  of  circumstance  that  the  reading  of  the  barometer 

ensington.  does  not  g^ve  the  true  weight  of  the  air  until 

— ^The  total  grants  for  researches  made  it  has  been  corrected   for  the  variation  of 

ssociation  amounted  to  £2,025,  ranging  gravity  due  to  the  latitude  of  the  observer.   By 

to  £;200  each,  and  divided  among  all  applying  this  correction  to  the  Pulkowa  re- 

ohes.                                   fraction-tables,  Prof.  Abbe  finds  that  at  the 

mnCAL  PlOCanaS  IND  PHOronBRl*  equator  the  correction  amounts  to  0*2"  for  a 

1867  the  usual  steady  advance  was  zenith  distance  of  45%  and  increases  with  the 

all  departments  of  astronomy,  but  at-  tangent  of  the  zenith  distance.    The  omission 

iras  specially  concentrated  upon  celes-  of  the  correction  may,  perhaps,  explain  some 

ography  and  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  of  the  small  systematic  differences  now  exist- 

19.    Among  the  notable  events  of  the  ing  in  star  catalognea    Prof.  J.  M.  Schaeberle, 

A  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  Inter-  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Observatory,  has  recently 

Astronomisobe   Gesellsohaft,    which  published  a  short  method  of  computing  refrac- 

l  at  Kiel,  from  August  29  to  August  81,  tions  for  all  zenith  distances,  but  his  formnlo 

le  presidency  of  Dr.  Anwera.  scarcely  differ  from  those  given  in  the  Pulkowa 

■Mto  9mk  Medwdi. — ^In  volume  xvii  of  refraction-tables. 

nab  *' of  the  Harvard  College  Observa-  Astrta—toal  Phtttgrapby. — Nothing  is  more 
C.  Chandler  has  published  a  descri|>-  remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  the  world 
[  theory  of  his  ^^  almucantar,^*  and  a  at  large  will  neglect  an  important  inven- 
n  and  discussion  of  a  long  series  of  ob-  tion  or  discovery  for  years,  ana  then  suddenly 
IS  made  with  it  in  1884-'85.  The  in-  take  it  up  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  This 
I,  which  belongs  to  the  equal-altitude  was  well  iUustrated  by  the  recent  electrical 
Dsists  of  a  telescope  mounted  upon  a  craze,  during  which  many  persons  actually  be- 
ting in  mercury,  and  the  observations  lieved  tbat  gas-lighting  antedated  electrical 
3  by  noting  the  times  when  stars  cross  lighting ;  and  now  photography  is  having  its 
zontal  circle  defined  by  the  wire  sys-  turn.  The  old  broino-iodized  daguerreotype 
the  telescope.  In  the  hands  of  the  plates  were  not  as  sensitive  as  the  best  wet 
this  instrument  has  given  most  ex-  collodion  plates,  but  they  would  have  borne  as 
»n]ts ;  but  experience  alone  can  decide  long  exposure  as  a  modem  dry  plate,  and  much 
it  will  prove  superior  to  the  ordinary  of  what  is  now  done  with  gelatine  plates  might 
lesoope  in  the  hands  of  other  persons,  have  been  accomplished  with  them.  They 
as  it  may,  equal-altitude  instruments  were  inferior  to  gelatine  plates  in  convenience 
;h  a  remarkable  immunity  from  sys-  of  working,  in  extreme  sensitiveness,  and  in 
errors,  tbat  astronomers  must  ulti-  the  impossibility  of  printing  paper  positives 
ive  recourse  to  them  in  order  to  elim-  from  them ;  but  they  were  superior  in  the  se- 
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oaritj  which  they  afforded  against  the  images  and  they  inferred  that  stars  of  the  ninth  mag- 
being  disturbed  by  slipping  of  the  film.    I'he  nitude  ooold  be  photographed  in  ten  minatoi. 
daguerreotype  prooess  was  made  pablic  in  1839,  At  that  time  they  also  made  some  negatives  ci 
and  in  March,  1840,  prior  to  the  introduction  Saturn.    The  next  person  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  bromine  for  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  was  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd,  of  New  York.    In 
the  plates,  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  1857-^58he  worked  with  an  ordinary  achromatio 
tooK  some  daguerreotypes  of  the  moon  about  telescope ;  in  1859-^60  he  used  the  same  tele- 
one  inch  in  diameter,    nvith  an  exposure  of  scope  with  correcting  lenses  applied  between 
twenty  minutes.    Daguerreotypes  were  taken  tiie  objective  and  the  eye-piece ;  in  1861  he 
of  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  July  8,  1842,  by  used  a  silver-on-glass  reflector;   and  having 
Prof.  M^jocchi,  at  Milan,  and  of  the  total  solar  found  all  these  unsatisfactory,  in  1864  he  con- 
eclipse  of  July  28,  1851,  by  Father  Secchi,  at  structed  a  telescopic  objective  of  11^  inches 
Rome,  and  by  Dr.  Busch,  at  Kdnigsberg,  Dr.  aperture,  specially  corrected  for  photography. 
Busch^s  pictures  being  the  first  that  showed  the  With  that  mstrument  he  obtained  photographs 
corona.    The  first  eclipse  photographed  on  col-  of  ninth  magnitude  stars  upon  wet  coUodion 
lodion  plates  was  that  of  Sept  7, 1858,  some  plates,  after  an  exposure  of  about  three  min- 
negatives  of  the  partial  phases  beuig  made  by  utes;  and  thus  modem  stellar  photography  came 
Idius  in  South  America.    All  the  pictures  thus  into  being.    Nevertheless,  for  twenty  years  it 
far  mentioned  were  made  with  ordinary  astro-  made  little  progress,  and  it  is  only  recently  that 
nomical  telescopes,  corrected  for  visual  rajs,  astronomers  seem  to  have  realized  its  impor- 
and  it  was  not  till  the  total  eclipse  of  July  18,  tanoe.    As  frequently  happens  with  new  pro- 
1860,  that  De  la  Rue  introduced  the  use  of  cesses,  there  is  now  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
equatorial  cameras,  having  lenses  specially  cor-  its  capabilities,  but  in  due  time  that  will  be  cor- 
rected for  photography,  the  particular  instru-  rectea,  and  much  of  the  secondary  work  hith* 
ment  employed  being  one  that  had  been  con-  erto  done  by  meridian  circles  will  fall  to  the 
structed  under  his  direction  lnl855-'56  for  the  photographic  camera.      The  adoption  of  the 
Eew  Observatory.   Since  then  all  solar  eclipses  new  method  will  doubtless  be  hastened  by  the 
have  been  observed  with  what  may  be  caJled  action  of  the  Paris  International  Congress,  an 
modern  instruments.    The  first  daguerreotype  accountof  which  is  ^iven  below.    Photography 
of  the  uneclipsed  sun  was  made  in  1845  by  affords  special  facilities  for  the  detection  of 
Fizeau  and  Foucault.  After  Draper^s  daguerre-  small  planets  or  stars  having  large  proper  mo- 
otypes  of  the  moon,  it  is  not  knovtrn  that  tion,  and  it  has  been  successfully  used  for  botli 
any  more  were  made  until  1850,  when  the  these  purposes  during  the  past  year.     By  its 
Bonds  took  up  the  subject,  and  with  the  Cam-  aid  Mr.  Roberts  determined  the  position  of  the 
bridge  15-inch  telescope  produced  daguerreo-  asteroid  Sappho  (80),   which  is  not  known  to 
types  of  such  excellence  that  they  attracted  have  been  observed  since  1872,  except  by  Dr. 
marked  attention  in  the  Great  Exposition  held  Gill  in  1882.    The  asteroid  was  of  about  the 
in  London  in  1851.    These  pictures  incited  De  eleventh  magnitude,  and  with  an  exposure  of 
la  Rue  to  take  up  photography,  and  toward  the  an  hour  it  showed  a  distinct  trail  upon  the 
end  of  1852  he  made  some  beautiful  negatives  plate.     As  an  instance  of  the  detection  of  a 
of  the  moon,  which  were  remarkable  as  being  starts  proper  motion  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
the  first  astronomical  pictures  taken  on  collo-  the  case  reported  by  Herr  von  Gothard,  in  the 
dion.      Since  that  time  photographs  of  the  **  Astronomische  Nachrichten,"  may  be  cited, 
moon  have  been  made  by  many  persons,  but  On  examining  a  photograph  of  the  cluster  No. 
those  produced  by  Lewis  M.  Rutherfurd  and  4440,  HerschePs**  General  Catalogue,"  taken  at 
Dr.  Henry  Draper  are  unrivaled.     On  July  17,  the  Her^ny  Observatory,  he  found  that  a  small 
1850.  the  Bonds,  aided  by  Messrs.  Whipple  and  star  of  the  eleventh  magnitude  had  changed  \tM 
Blacx,   of  Boston,  daguerreo  typed  a  Lyne  by  position  relatively  to  the  other  stars  since  Yo- 
means  of  the  Cambridge  15-inch  telescope,  and  gePs  measurement  of  the  cluster  in  1867-69. 
this  was  the  first  stellar  photograph  ever  made.  The  proper  motion  thus  detected  amounts  to 
The  double  star  Castor  was  subsequently  da-  about  2*3''  per  annum.    Prof.  Pritchard,  of  the 
guerreotyped,  but  the  experiments  were  soon  Oxford  University  Observatory,  has  published 
abandoned  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  ex-  some  results,  which  he  regards  as  provisional 
posures — indeed,  for  some  reason  hard  to  com-  only,  of  his  photographic  investigation  of  the 
prebend  at  the  present  day,  they  were  unable  parallax   of  the  well-known   double  star  61 
to  obtain  any  impression   whatever  from  Po-  Cygni.    The  measurement  of  830  plates,  ob- 
laris,  no  matter  how  long  the  exposures  were  tcuned  on  89  nights,  gives  : 
continued.    In  1857  the  Bonds  again  reverted  F»nUazof6P  Cygnt  =  0  4269'' 
to  the  subject,  and  on  April  27  of  that  year,  P.«iiaxof«i«Cygni  =0-4358 
ttiey  made  collodion  negatives  of  (  &i^d  g  Urssd  For  comparison  we  may  cite  the  following 
M^joris;  and  the  former  being  a  double  star,  they  results  obtained  by  other  astronomers  working 
measured  the  position,  angle,  and  distance  ot  with  equatorials  and  heliometers  in  the  usual 
its  components  from  the  negatives,  in  the  man-  way : 
ner  now  in  vogue.    During  1857  they  succeeded            Besaei  in  1840 0-848" 

in  photographing  stars  of  the  sixth  to  seventh  BSrtTiCTS^ *. i! tm 

magnitudes  in  less  than  a  hundred  seconds,  h»ii  in  1880  '. !  *.      !'.'.! '. '.  *. '.  *. '.  *.  *.  *. '.  *.  *'.'.!  *.  o-«6i 
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Prof.  Pritoliard  lays  Btrea^  npon  the  fact  that  tenths  of  an  inch.  In  a  comparatively  short 
each  plate  most  be  considered  as  carrying  with  space  it  shows  nearly  150  lines  with  remark- 
it  its  own  scale;  and,  due  regard  being  paid  able  clearness.  Several  points  of  interest  have 
to  the  anavoidable  though  slight  variations  of  been  already  brought  out  by  Prof.  Pickering's 
Kale  in  the  different  plates,  he  is  of  opinion  work.  A  photograph  of  a  Cygni,  taken  Nov. 
thai  in  this  delicate  class  of  work  photography  26, 1886,  shows  the  inline  double,  its  two  corn- 
will  give  as  accurate  results  as  any  other  known  ponents  having  a  difference  in  wave-length  of 
method.  The  nebula  No.  1180  of  HerscheFs  about  one  ten-millionth  of  a  millimetre.  A 
''  General  Catalogue  "  has  been  photographed  photograph  of  o  Ceti  shows  the  lines  0  and  h 
by  Mr.  Roberts  in  England,  and  by  the  Henry  bright,  as  are  also  four  of  the  ultra-violet  lines 
Brothers  in  Paris.  The  latter  made  their  neg-  characteristic  of  spectra  of  the  first  type.  The 
ative  on  Jan.  27,  1887,  giving  it  an  exposure  ^and  iTllnes  in  this  spectrum  are  dark,  show- 
of  two  hoars,  and  obtaining  an  image  extend-  ing  that  they  probably  do  not  belong  to  that 
ing  25'  from  east  to  west,  and  15'  from  north  series  of  lines.  The  star  near  x^  Orionis,  di!^ 
to  soath,  with  a  nebnlous  star,  or  condensa-  covered  by  Gore  in  December,  1885,  gives  a 
tion,  a  little  detached  toward  the  south.  JDur-  similar  spectrum,  which  affords  additional  evi- 
ing  such  long  exposures  as  this  it  is  necessary  dence  that  it  is  a  variable  of  the  same  class  as 
to  goard  against  displacements  of  the  images  o  Ceti.  Spectra  of  Sirins  show  a  large  number 
upon  the  sensitive  plate,  arising  from  changes  of  faint  lines,  besides  the  well-known  broad 
in  the  refraction  due  to  the  earth's  diurnal  mo-  lines.  Progress  is  reported  in  the  various  in- 
tion.  Dr.  Dryer  has  investigated  the  magni-  vestigations  that  are  contemplated,  namely : 
tude  of  these  displacements,  and  finds  that  in  1.  Catalogue  of  spectra  of  bright  stars.  2.  Cata- 
latitade  50^  north,  with  a  perfect  clock,  and  logue  of  spectra  of  faint  stars.  8.  Detailed  ptudy 
an  accurately  adjusted  instrument,  they  will  of  the  spectra  of  the  brighter  stars.  4.  Faint 
not  exceed  0*5''  (und  may  therefore  be  neg-  stellar  spectra.  5.  Absorption  spectra.  6.  Wave- 
lected)  in  the  case  of  an  equatorial  star  moving  lengths.  Mrs.  Draper  has  decided  to  send  to 
from  27*  east  to  27"  west  of  the  meridian,  or  Cambridge  a  28-incn  reflector  and  its  mount- 
in  the  case  of  a  star  of  +25**  declination  mov-  ing,  and  the  remarkably  perfect  15inch  mirror 
ing  from  39*  east  to  89*  west  of  the  meridian,  constructed  by  Dr.  Draper  and  used  by  him  in 

Prof.  E.  C.  Pickering  has  recently  published  making  his  photograph  of  the  moon. 

bis  first  annual  report  on  the  photographic  study  The  literature  respecting  the  use  of  photog- 

€i  stellar  spectra  at  the  Harvard  College  Ob-  raphy  in  astronomy  has  recently  been  enriched 

iMTatory,  made  with  funds  provided  by  Mrs.  by  articles  written  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Common ;  Dr. 

Draper  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late  David  Gill,  Astronomer  Roynl  at  the  Cape  of 

Dr.  Henry  Draper.  The  results  already  obtained  Good  Hope;  Prof .  E.  S.  Holden,  Director  of 

ire  so  encouraging  that  Mrs.  Draper  has  de-  the  Lick  Observatory ;  Admiral  Mouchez,  Di- 

dded  to  extend  the  original  plan  of  the  work  rector  of  the  Paris  Observatory ;  M.  G.  Rayet, 

sufficiently  to  embrace  a  complete  discussion  of  Director  of  the  Bordeaux  Observatory ;  Otto 

the  oonstitntion  and  conditions  of  the  stars  as  Strnve,  Director  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory ; 

revealed  by  their  spectra,  so  far  as  present  sci-  and  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  the  Princeton  Observ- 

entific  methods  permit.    In  order  to  reach  all  atory.  Some  of  these  articles  are  mainly  histori- 

parts  of  the  sky,  it  is  expected  that  a  station  cal,  others  are  theoretical  and  practical,  and 

will  be  established  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  still  others  are  of  a  more  popular  character. 

The  investigations  already  undertaken  extend  Among  the  historical  articles    those  by  M. 

only  to  declination  —24*',  and  include  a  cata-  Rayet,  in  the   ^^  Bulletin  Astronomique,"  are 

k)gue  of  the  spectra  of  all  stars  of  the  sixth  particularly  noteworthy  on  account  of  their 

magnitude  and  brighter,  a  more  extensive  oata-  completeness  and  accuracy. 

bgoe  of  spectra  of  stars  brighter  than  the  eighth  The   Paila  Utematioiial  Astrtphotograplile  Cm- 

masnitude,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  spectra  gress. — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Ad- 

of  Sebright  stars.    Three  telescopes  have  been  miral  Mouchez,  an  International  Congress  of 

used  in  the  work :  an  8-inch  Voitftlftnder  pho-  Astronomers  was  called  in  April  by  the  French 

tographic  lens  refigured   by   Alvan  Clark  &  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  take  steps  to  obtain 

Sons,  Dr.  Draper^s  11-inch  j)hotographic  leni^,  a  photographic  chart  of  the  heavens  upon  the 

and  the  15-inch  refractor  of  the  Harvard  Ob-  co-operative  plan  so  successfully  carried  out 

Mrvatory.     The  spectra  have  been  produced  by  the  German  Astronomische  Gesellschaft  in 

bj  returning  to  Frannhofer's  method  of  placing  their  zone  observations.    The  Congress  was 

A  large  prism  in  front  of  the  object-glass.    The  opened  at  the  Paris  Observatory  on  April  16, 

spectrum  of  a  star  formed  in  that  way  is  ex-  by  M.  Flourens,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 

tremely  narrow  when  the  telescope  is  driven  the  French  Government,  and  addresses  were 

by  clock-work  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it  may  made  by  M.  Bertrand,  the  eminent  mathema- 

be  broadened  as  much  as  is  desired  by  giving  tician,   by  Admiral  Mouchez,  Director  of  the 

the  telescope  a  speed  slightly  different  from  Paris  Observatory,  and  by  Prof.  Struve,  Di- 

that  of  the  earth.     The  negatives  were  sub-  rector  of  the  Pulkowa  Observatory.     Admiral 

•equently  enlarged ;    and  a  specimen  print  is  Mouchez    was    chosen    honorary    president ; 

giren  of  part  of  the  apectrum  of  Pollux  on  a  Struve,  president ;  Auwers,  Christie  and  Faye, 

ttcale  that  would  separate  Jff  and  K  by  nine-  vice-presidents ;    Bakhuyzen   and    Tisserand, 
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wcretaries;  and  Dan^r  and  Tripled,  aaststant  n.  Beddes  the  two  negatives  giying  the  •tandowo 

seoretaries.     At  the  first  nieetiiur  a  committee  ^  V*®  fourteenth  magnitade,  another  aeriee  shall  be 

of  nineteen  was  appointed  to  consider  and  re-  S^  with  shorter  ezpoanrea,  to  aBsuie  a  ntuiter  pr^- 

*#*  «uuv»wM  «T  iw  a^/pvEuv^Tu  w  vvuDiuc7«  ou«  XV  cieion  in  the  miorometncal  meaanrement  of  the  funda- 

port  npon  the  size  and  construction  of  the  m-  mental  stars,  and  render  poealble  the  oonstmotion  of  a 

stmments  to  be  employed,  and  npon  the  limit  oataloprue. 

of  star-magnitndes  to  be  included  in  the  photo-  ^^'  The  Bapplementary  negatives,  destined  for  the 

graphs.     This  committee  reported  on  April  19,  construction  o?  the  catjJogue,  slwal  contain  all  the 

SndW  some  discussion  it^  decided  to  di  T^  '^e^Ztcl'^^^^'^^^ 

vide  the  Congress  into  two  sections— one  to  deal  to  be  taken  to  insure  the  ftUilllment  of  this  oonditioo. 

with   purely  astronomical  questions,  and  the  19.  Each  photo(<mphic  plate  to  be  used  in  the  fo^ 

other  with  those  involving  photographv.  Each  DJ*tion  of  the  catalogue  shall  be  accompanied  by  all 

action  drew  up  a  eerie,  of  resolntionJ,  which  ^^iT^.IJJtSSJ^  U'^ftJt  T-^rthSf  .^ 

were  further  discussed  and  amended  by  tiie  shall  be  written  on  the  plate  itsdf:    Each  pkte  ot 

Congress  in  full  session,  and  were  finally  adopt-  this  kind  shall  show  a  well-eentered  co^y  of  a  system 

ed  in  the  following  form:  of  cross-wires  for  the  puipoee  of  elimmating  eiron 

demands  tW  Mtronomer.  of  ^e  pretwut  d«y  8ho.Ud  ^^  ,^  be^nnined  by  the^e^«  Commhtet 

unite  in  u^erUkinff  •  doMnption  of  the  heavenB  by  ^   j^  ^^  negative*  in^dSd  for^  nmp  °SeW- 

2.  SS  woA  rtjJl  be  carried  out  at  selected  ^""J^ '^^r^lJ^  *^aT^  '"-"'■  ~°*"'  "^"^ 

SS';2ieS"^'S^°'*™°'*'""  "^  **  '''""^  '""  "^"^^t^^^C^^^^^n^tB^ 

».Theprino?Jubj«*..h.Ube: ^„^Sr?^l„r  .•SS'^CrL!i!l''7i^jR!L*;S; 


«.  X  uc  F*"«»F»«  vujcwwi  Du«ii  uo .  ,   _    .  ^,        variable  focal  plane,  and  shall  carry  a  ffnidiiation  for 

a.  To  p^p^  a  gene^l  photograph,  c^^n^of^    tijj^deternuna&n^^d  regulation^^efSftionofth. 

P?l*!!i'5!.fi*^        28.  The  Executive  Committee  ahall  choose  the  ref- 


heavens  for  the  present  epoch,  and  to  obtain  data  ^SZ^ 

which  shall  enable  us  to  determine  the  positions  and  ^T^' 

magnitudes  of  all  stars  down  to  a  certain  magnitude,  ^^r:^\';r^ri!l"7,Li ' 

wia  the  greatest  pawible  accuracy  (magnitiides  beinic  ^'S   TiJf!.«Lt?J^*- V>w»  ^fh^.  nf  ««..n«r«-«t 

understo^  in  a  ph*ot^phic  sensS  ti  bTdeflned  later)!  .„5^u  J5^„^?!!?i?^  Jl,S^^^^ 

b.  To  be  able  to  u3liM  in  the  best  way,  both  in  the  !?iJ^?,!^Ai3^^^i?^^^^  ^!S»«^  SViSfl 

grapmo  means.  ...  a>i.u  fii^f /winnvfteAlf  vitv,  th^  atii/1v  .n^l  fn<^fi«/wl.A/ 


£Theinstrumentsemployed  shall  be  exclusively  ^^^^Ij^^^^^^^^^^ 

5.  The'stan  shall  be  photographed  as  far  as  the  i^^'S^^'f^^J^S^^ilSl^ 

fourteenth  magnitude,  ioclusiVe :  thU  magnitude  be-  ^®**"*  °*«  of  scales  for  the  larger  distances,  and  microm- 

:«»  ur^;!L*«j  l-lJ^»:I«-ii„  vJ  ^iT!:  »JT^®"*.._ii-.  sT  eter  screws  tor  scale  subdivisions. 


mg  indicated  provisionally  by  the  scale  actually  in  ''*%'^mu  "  '  '^!r?   """"V^"*"^-      .„  ,-.,,. 

ui  m   France,  and   wiX  the  reservation  that^its  J^'I^^'l'l^^^x^^^^V^J^'^'^  be  effected  in 

photographic  vaiue  shaU  be  definitely  fixed  afterward.  «>°fonmty  with  resolution  No.  16. 

®:  '^)i®„  a|>erture  of  the  object-glasses  shall  be  088        At  the  last  general  session,  April  25,  the  Con- 
metre  (18-0  mches),  and  the  W  length  about  8-i8  elected  a  permanent  committee  of  elev- 

metres  (Hi  feet),  so  that  a  mmute  of  arc  shall  be  rep-  o''^'"  ^iwu^^u  »   p^ujauvut.  vw^.uii.i^^x  «« 

resented  approxiinately  by  0-001  metre.  ®^  consisting  of  Christie,   Dun6r,  Gill,    Paul 

7.  The  durectors  of  observatories  shall  be  at  liberty  Henry,  Janssen,    Loewy,   Pickering,    Stmve, 

to  have  the  olnect^glasses  made  where  they  desire,  Tacchini,  Vogel,  and  Weiss,  and  it  was  decided 

I'^the^o?*^  ^^^  ^*  general  conditions  hud  down  ^^at  all   directors    of    observatories    actually 

^8.  TheTpl^tism  and  achromatism  of  the  objectives  ^^^fS  part  in  the  work  of  forming  the  map 

ahall  be  calculated  for  radiations  near  the  Fraunhofer  should,  by  virtue  of  that  circnmstance,  become 

ray  Q.  members    of  this  committee.     The  observa- 

».  AU  the  pktes  shall  be  prepared  according  to  the  tories  of  Algiers,   Bordeaux,    Buenoe  Ayres, 

sMaeformuk;  this  formuk  to  be  subsequently  agreed  p^^is,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Toulouse,  were  an- 

]10.*  A  permanent  control  of  these  plates  fVom  the  nounced  as  now  ready  to  undertake  their  ahare 

pointof  view  of  their  reUtive  sensibility  to  the  differ-  in  the  new  work,  and  Trepied,  Rayet,  Beuf, 

ent  ndiations  shall  be  instituted.  Mouchez,  Cruls,  and  Bailiaud  were  thus  added 

11.  Questions  m  regard  to  the  preservation  and  re-  to  the  committee.      An  Executive  Bureau  of 

8:3!rdTaI/i^^ffl?Sa%T4^^^^  this    committee    was    elected    consisting  of 

12.  The  same  conclusions  are  adopted  in  regard  to  Mouchez,  president;  Onnstie,  Duner,  Janssen, 
the  photograp^hio  magnitudes  of  the  stars.  Struve,    and    Tacchini,    members ;    and  Gill, 

18.  Bwolution  8  above,  in  r^rard  to  the  aplana-  Loewy,  and  Vogel,  secretaries.     A  special  com- 

SS?«.S^'fnTf«TJ'LS^»?i'^^^  >niitee  was  also  elected  by  the  Congress  to  oo 
understooa  m  the  sense  tbat  the  minimum  local  dis-  ..     ,-    ...    .,  t     *.•         i»    ?  -.  i  - 

tance  shall  be  that  of  a  ray  near  G,  so  as  to  attain  the  c^PJ  itself  With  the  apphcation  of  photograpliy 

maximum  sensibility  of  the  photographic  platcH.  to  astronomy,  other  than  the  construction  of 

14.  The  object-glasses  shiul  be  constructed  in  such  the  map,  having  regard  to  the  importance  of 

a  manner  Uiat  the  field  to  be  measured  shall  extend  ^i  ^hese  applications,  and  to  the  relations  that 

'\'riVoX°\o'eliruJrt^-fictitlous  stai.,andt«avoid  it  isdesirable  to  establish  between  these  differ- 

moonvenience  fW)m  minute  specks  which  may  exist  ent  kinds  of  work.     Common  and  J  anssen  were 

upon  the  plates,  two  series  of  negatives  shall  be  made  requested  to  take  charge  of  this  matter.    It  is 

^*^^!^m7*^^^®**^y-.       *         .        ^  ,,  ^  ^  intended  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall 

♦K  ?•  J  •  ^"^^  "^r®"  f  °T*'*!!f.*^?u  ^  ^  "  r  ®  meet  every  year  at  one  of  the  observatories  en- 

that  the  image  of  a  star,  situated  in  the  comer  of  a  *"^^«' ^;^»j  /^»*  »«/'  ^  ^,  :  ^  ^^^*  •«'^»*^  «" 

phiteofthe  flret  series,  shall  be  found  as  nearly  as  Staged  m  the  pbotogrophic  work,  and  reports 

poflsible  in  the  center  of  a  plate  of  the  second  series.  of  these  meetings  will  be  pnbliahed. 
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Mm  fai  tiM  llBlted  Statest — At  the  Naval  The  first  of  the  pablications  of  the  Morrison 

iry  in  Washington  the  26-inch  eqaa-  Observatory,  Glasgow,  Mo.,  is  a  well-printed 

been  nsed  by  Prof.  Hall  in  observa-  volume  of  111  pages,  giving  an  account  of  the 

itellar  parallax,  and  also  in  observa-  founding  of  the  observatory,  with  a  full  de- 

itellitcs,  of  double  stars,  and  of  Sat-  scription  of  the  building  and  instruments,  and 

9  transit-circle  work  has  been  con-  the  observations  in  detail.    The  instruments 

in  former  years,  and  comets  and  as-  consist,  chiefly,  of  a  12i-inch  Olark  equatorial, 

lave  been   observed   with    the    9*6-  and  a  6-inch  Troughton  and  Simms  meridian 

atorial.    Prof.  Frisby  has  been  en-  circle,  similar  in  phm  to  the  meridian  circle  of 

on  a  revision  of  Tamall's  catalogue,  the  Harvard  Observatory.      Observations  of 

Ities  for  testing  chronometers  have  double  stars,  of  planets,  comets,  and  occulta- 

»roved,  and  the  time-service  has  re-  tions  by  the  moon  have  been  made  by  the  di- 

9n  considerably  extended.   About  200  rector,  Prof.  0.  W.  Pritchett,  assisted  by  Prof, 

r  clocks  **  are  aotomatically  corrected  H.  S.  Pritchett  and  0.  W.  Pritchett,  Jr. ;  and 

a  signal  from  the  observatory,  and  as  a  preliminary  work  the  geographical  co-or- 

\  are  dropped  at  New  York,   Phil-  dinatee  of  the  meridian  circle  were  determined. 

Baltimore,   Washington,    Hampton  The  volume  contains  several  drawings  of  the 

ivannab,  and  New  Orleans.    For  the  observatory,  and  sketches  of  Saturn  and  of 

of  a  new  observatory  upon  the  site  comets. 

hington  purchased  in  1880,  Congress  Prof.  Stone  has  devoted  the  26inchrefract- 

•pnated  $100,000,  with  the  provision  or  of  the  McCormick  Observatorv  mainly  to 

K>st  of  the  whole  work  shall  not  ex-  the  study  of  nebul® ;  an  especiiu  feature  of 

(,000.    The  plans  for  the  new  build-  his  work  being  the  determination  of  accurate 

low  being  prepared.  positions  of  all  the  nebul®  north  of  80°  south 

est  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Har-  declination,  which  are  condensed  at  the  center 

ege  Observatory,  at  present  available,  and  as  bright  as  the  fourteenth  magnitude, 

aitted  to  the  visiting  committee  Dec.  The  groat  nebula  of  Orion  has  been  repeatedly 

The  extensive  series  of  photometric  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 

>n8  has  been  continued,  with  gratify-  relative  brightness  of  the  various  condensations 

as.    Stellar  photography  is  now  re-  composing  it,  and  thus  of  furnishing  means  of 

>nsiderable  attention,  and  interesting  detecting  any  change  that  may  take  place  in 

,ve  been  obtained,  to  which  refBrence  them.    Prof.  Stone  speaks  highly  of  the  eleo- 

bere  been  made.    The  financial  re-  trio  illumination,  which  he  has  applied  to  the 

ave  recently  been  greatly  increased,  equatorial 

)  bequest,  half  of  which,  abont  $164,-  The  Washburn  Observatory,  which  was  left 

>w  available,  has  been  added  to  the  without  a  director  upon  Prof.  Holden's  resig- 

nt  of  the  observatory ;  and  the  Boy-  nation  in  the  winter  of  1885,  was  placed  tem- 

of  over  $230,000 — which  was  left  for  porarily  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  John  £. 

«e  of  making  observations  "  at  such  Davies,  on  July  1,  1886,  and    Prof.  Davies 

on  as  to  be  free,  so  far  as  practicable,  has  now  been  succeeded  by  Prof.  G.  0.  Com- 

bindrances  to  accurate  observations,  stock,  who  served  as  assistant  in  the  observa- 

3ur  in  tlie  observatories  now  existing,  tory  to  both  Prof.  Holden  and  his  predecessor, 

atmospheric  infiaences" — has  been  Prof.  Watson.    The  fifth  volume  of  publica- 

)d  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  tions,  giving  an  account  of  the  work  accom- 

CoUege,  so  that  the  researches  Mr.  plished  down  to  April  1,  1887,  has  been  issued 

ad  in  view  may  be  carried  out  under  by  Prof.  Davies.    With  the  meridian  circle  a 

listration  of  the  observatory.    Prof,  series  of  observations  has  been  made  for  the 

:  has  already  occupied,  during  the  past  determination  of  the  latitude,  and  a  discussion 

a  high  station  in  Colorado  for  experi-  of  that  co-ordinate  is  given  by  Mr.  UpdegraflT. 

irposes,  and  intends  eventually  to  es-  A  list  of  stars  has  also  been  observed  in  dec- 

or  observatory  in  the  southern  hemi-  lination,  with  this  instrument.    The  16Hi^<'l> 

here  a  series  of  photographic  observa-  equatorial  has  been  used  for  measuring  double 

be  carried  on  supplementary  to  simi-  stars  and  for  observations  of  Sappho  (80)  and 

at  Cambridge.  of  comet  1887  II.    Miss  Lamb  contributes  a 

>ort  of  the  Dearborn  Observatory  of  useful  index  to  certain  stars  contained  in  va- 

for  1885  and  1886  has  lately  been  is-  rions  Greenwich  catalogues, 

contains  a  list  of  nebulee  discovered  The  86-iDch  lenses  of  the  great  refractor  of 

Prof.  T.  H.  Safford  in  1866-'68 ;  pa-  the  Lick  Observatory  were  safely  transport- 

le  motion  of  the  lunar  apsides,  and  on  ed  across  the  continent,  and  were  deposited  in 

inion  of  Sirios  by  Prof.  £.  Colbert;  the  vaults  of  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Dec. 

ostrsted  paper  on  the  physical  aspect  27,  1886.    The  safe  transportation  was  a  mat- 

r,  a  catalogue  of  209  new  double  ter  of  great  moment  to  the  trustees.     The 

a  description  of  a  printing  chrono-  lenses  were  wrapped  separately  in  fifteen  or 

'  Prof.  G.  W.  Hough.    The  lawsuit  twenty  thicknesses  of  soft  cotton  cloth,  and 

the   ownership  of  the  instruments  were  put  into  separate  wooden  boxes  lined 

ieeided  in  &vor  of  the  observatory,  with  felL    No  nails  were  used  near  the  glasses, 
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and  the  boxes  were  made  to  fit  the  latter  in  measured  1,019  of  their  negatives,  and  in  Feb- 

shape.     These  boxes  were  inclosed  in  two  roary,  1887,  M.  Bouquet  de  la  Grye  announced 

others  of  steel,  each  nearly  cubical,  and  packed  to  the  Academy  of  8<}iences  that  the  computa- 

with  hair.    Each  steel  box  was  then  inclosed  tions  necessary  for  their  reduction  were  half 

in  another  steel  box,  the  inner  sides  of  which  finished,  and   would  probably  be  completed 

were  covered  with  spiral  spiiogs,   and   both  about  the  end  of  1887. 

boxes  were  made  air-tight  and  water  tight  and  The  German  Commission  trusted  principally 
placed  in  outer  chests  packed  with  asbestus  to  to  heliometers  in  the  observations  made  under 
render  them  fire-proof.  They  were  then  sus-  their  direction,  and  Dr.  Anwers  has  recently 
pended  by  pivots  in  strong  wooden  frames,  published  a  large  volume  containing  investiga- 
with  means  for  turning  one-quarter  round  tions  of  the  constants  of  the  instruments  em- 
every  day  during  the  journey.  This  was  in  ployed ;  but  it  is  not  known  when  the  resulting 
order  to  prevent  any  molecular  disarrangement  parallax  will  be  obtained, 
in  the  glasses,  and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  polari-  The  8u« — During  1886  sun-spots  were  con- 
zation,  through  the  Jarring  of  the  train.  The  fined  almost  entirely  to  the  southern  hemi- 
great  75-foot  dome  is  in  place  and  works  well,  sphere  of  the  sun,  and  there  was  a  decided  de- 
It  revolves  with  a  longitudinal  pressure  of  225  crease  in  their  size  and  number,  relieved  only 
pounds,  so  that  the  hydraulic  machinery  pro-  by  outbursts  in  March  and  May.  Faculss  and 
Tided  is  almost  unnecessary.  Work  upon  the  eruptions  seemed  to  follow  the  spots.  The 
mounting,  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  prominences  diminished  in  height  and  mean 
Warner  and  Swasey,  is  progressing  favorably,  extent,  but  they  were  nearly  equally  divided 

The  new  observatory  of  BuckneU  University,  between  the  two  solar  hemispheres,  and  the 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  was  finished  early  in   1887.  decrease  was  not  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  the 

It  is  provided  with  a  10- inch  Clark  equatorid,  spots.     The  Greenwich  photographs,  supple- 

and  a  8-inch  transit  instrument.     Creighton  mented  by  those  from  Dehra  Diin  in  India, 

College,  at  Omaha,  also  has  a  new  observatory,  show  that  for  the  thirty-eight  days  beginning 

with  a  5-inch  equatorial  and  a  S-inch  transit.  Oct.  81  and  ending  Dec.  7,  1886,  there  were 

An  exchantre  of  longitude- signals  was  made  only  seven  days  on  which  even  a  single  spot 

with  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  in  was  shown.    For  a  rotation  and  a  half  the  sun 

August,  1887.  was  practically  free  from  spots.     Ricc6,  on 

The  SMar  PanRai. — ^The  report  of  the  com-  searching  the  Palermo  records,  finds  a  similar 
mittee  appointed  to  superintend  the  arrange-  case  in  1875,  five  years  after  the  maximum  of 
ments  for  the  British  expeditions  to  observe  the  1870,  and  nearly  eight  years  after  the  mini- 
transit  of  Venus  in  1882,  together  with  the  mum  of  1867.  He  predicts  that  the  true  mini- 
report  of  Mr.  Stone,  who  had  charge  of  the  mum  of  the  eleven-year  period  will  fall  in 
reductions,  has  recently  been  published  as  a  1890.  Wolfs  observations  at  Zftrich  show  that 
Treasury  document.  Expeditions  were  sent  the  variations  in  the  spots  and  in  magnetic  phe- 
from  England  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  nomena  kept  together  in  1886  as  in  previous 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  New  Zealand,  years. 

and  Brisbane,  Australia ;  and  the  observers  An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  sun's  hori- 
were  successful  at  all  these  stations  except  zontal  and  vertical  diameters,  with  special  ref- 
Brisbane,  where  the  sky  was  cloudy.  The  erence  to  the  allesed  variations  in  its  mean 
British  committee  were  not  satisfied  with  their  annual  diameter  following  the  period  of  the  sun- 
photographic  work  in  1874,  and  for  various  spot  cycle,  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Auwers  from 
reasons  they  decided  to  rely  entirely  upon  con-  the  Greenwich,  Washington,  Oxford,  and  Neuf- 
taot  observations  in  1882.  From  the  observa-  chAtel  meridian  observations.  He  concludes 
tions  of  external  contact  at  ingress,  Mr.  Stone  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  supposing  the 
has  obtained  a  parallax  of  8*760''  ±  0*122" ;  sun's  diameter  to  vary,  and  that  the  apparent 
from  those  of  internal  contact  at  ingress,  changes  arise  from  insufiiciently  determined 
8*828'' ±  0028";  from  those  of  internal  con-  personal  eouations.  He  also  points  out  that 
tact  at  egress,  8*855"  ±  0*086";  and  from  those  meridian  ODservations  are  quite  unsuited  for 
of  external  contact  at  egress,  8*953"  ±  0*048".  determination  of  any  possible  ellipticity  in  the 
The  most  probable  combined  result  he  considers  sun's  disk,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
to  be  8*882"  ±  0*024",  which  corresponds  to  a  elude  from  these  results  that  such  ellipticity 
mean  distance  of  92,560,000  ±  250,000  miles  exists.  The  several  mean  values  of  the  sun's 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  (assumed  circular)  diameter  are:   Greenwich, 

The  commissions  of  the  United  States  and  82' 02*37";  Washington,  82'  02*51";   Oxford, 

France  trusted  principally  to  photography  in  82' 02*19";  Neufch4tel,  82' 03*27",  the  discord- 

their  schemes  for  observing  the  transit  of  1882.  ances  of  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  instru- 

Of  the  negatives  obtained  under  the  auspices  mental  or  uneliminated  personal  peculiarities, 

of  the  United  States  Commission,  after  the  re-  In  a  second  paper.  Dr.  Auwers  discusses  the 

jection  of  all  imperfect  ones,  there  remained  apparent  changes  of  both  the  horizontal  and 

1,571  which  have  been  measured,  and  Prof,  vertical  diameter  during  the  course  of  a  year 

Harkness  believes  that  the  value  of  the  solar  deduced  from  meridian  observations,  and  he 

parallax  deducible  from  them  will  be  obtained  concludes  that  the  periodic  variations  in  the 

early  in  1888.    The  French  Commission  have  monthly  value  of  the  diameters  result  not  from 
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pbjrical  changes  in  the  snn,  bat  from  the  effect  the  first  time  in  Rassia,  an  excellent  service  of 
of  temperature  on  the  iDstrumeota,  and  from  cheap  exonrsioD- trains  was  organized,  with 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  telescopic  traveling  comforts  sach  as  are  only  to  be  had 
images  at  opposite  seasons  of  the  year.  An-  on  the  great  trunk-lines.  Even  the  Grand 
other  discossion  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  Duke  Oonstantine,  who  selected  Tver  as  his 
the  san  has  been  made  by  Prof,  di  Legge  from  point  of  view,  did  not  disdain  to  travel  by  a 
meridian  transits  of  the  son  observed  at  Campi-  special  train  of  this  class  on  the  Nicholas  Rail- 
dogliofrom  1874  to  1888.  The  mean  horizontal  way.  Daring  the  night  preceding  the  eclipse, 
diameter  at  mean  distance  deduced  from  5,796  about  800  persons  went  to  Klin  from  St.  Peters- 
transits  by  foar  observers  on  2,218  days  is  82'  burg,  and  about  600  more  fh>m  Moscow.  The 
02-88".  From  May,  1876,  the  sun's  transit  has  Physical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  distributed 
been  observed  by  projection,  thus  enabling  two  papers,  with  directions  for  amatenr  observa- 
or  more  persons  to  observe  simultaneously,  tions,  to  all  passengers  in  the  special  train  on 
snd  thereby  affording  exceptionally  favorable  the  Moscow  line,  but  the  weather  turned  out 
opportanities  for  the  determination  of  personal  so  badly  that  probably  not  one  of  the  blanks 
equation.  was  filled  out  by  the  disappointed  enthusiasts. 

Prof.  John  Trowbridge  and  Mr.  0.  0.  Hutch-  Among  the  visitors  to  Russia  were  many  dis- 

ins  have  recently  investigated  the  solar  spec-  tinguished  foreign  astronomers,  all  of  whom 

tram  with  very  powerful  apparatus,  and  they  were  received  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 

find  that  the  alleged  bright  bands,  upon  which  assisted  in  every  possible  way. 

Dr.  Henry  Draper  based  his  so-called  discovery  The  central  line  of  the  eclipse  first  struck 

of  oxygen  in  the  sun,  do  not  exist.    They  have  the  earth  at  a  point  58  miles  west-northwest 

also  examined  Prof.  J.  0,  Draper's  hypothesis  of  Leipsic,  in  latitude  51°  88'  north,  longi- 

of  the  coincidence  of  certain  dark  lines  in  the  tude  11**  16'  east  of  Greenwich,  where  the  sun 

•olar  spectrum  with  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  was  just  rising.    From  there  the  line  of  total- 

of  oxygen,  and  find  it  equally  destitute  of  any  ity,   which  was  about  185  miles  wide,  sped 

physical  basis.  across  Germany,  Russia,  Siberia,  China,  and 

TMal  Sslar  Ellipse  tf  iigut  l^,  1887r— This  Japan,  and  findly  left  the  earth  at  a  point  in 

eclipse  excited  the  greatest  interest  through-  the  Paciflc  Ocean,  in  latitude  24""  27'  north, 

out  Europe,  and  will  be  memorable  as  the  first  longitude  178^  80'  east.,  where  the  sun   was 

during  which  attempts  were  made  to  observe  just  setting.    The  actual  distance  traveled  )>y 

and  photograph  the  corona  from  balloons.    At  the  shadow  was  about  7,960  miles,  and  the 

Berlin  the  totality  began  at  6*05  ▲.  ic.,  and  as  time   occupied   was   2^  42"  12*,   whence  the 

there  were  few  favorable  points  for  observa-  average  rate  of  motion  was  49  miles  a  minute, 

tion  within  the  city,  the  people  flocked  by  tens  say  fifty  times  that  of  an  express  train,  or 

of  thousands  out  into  the  open  country,  whither  twice  that  of  a  shot  from  a  modem,  high-pow- 

they  were  conveyed  by  special  trains,  steam-  ered,  rified  gun — but  the  speed  was  consider- 

boats,  and  vehicles  innumerable.    The  princi-  ably  less  near  the  middle  of  the  path,  and 

pal  streets  of  the  city  were  more  thronged  greater  toward  its  ends.    The  entire  duration 

from   2  to  4  ▲.  M.  than  they  usually  are  at  of  the  partial  phase  of  the  eclipse  upon  the 

midday,  and  the  Tempelhof  field  never  held  a  earth's  surface  was  4^  63"  24*.    In  Germany 

Uuger  crowd  during  a  grand  review  than  at  day-  the  sun  was  too  low  during  totality  for  ad- 

br^Jc  on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse.     Most  of  vantageons    photographic    and    spectroscopic 

the  people  obtidned  only  momentary  glimpses  work,  and  for  such  observations  it  was  neces- 

of  the  partial  phases;   but  those  at  Hoppe-  sary  to  go  farther  east.    The  best  localities 

garten,  ten  miles  east  of  Berlin,  were  more  were  in  Eastern  Siberia,  about  latitude  50°  80' 

highly  favored.    There  the  totality  was  con-  north,  longitude  112°  east,  but,  as  it  was  prac- 

cealed  only  by  a  thin  veil  of  clouds,  through  tically  impossible  to  transport  heavy  instru- 

which  both  the  chromosphere  and  the  corona  ments  beyond  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  the 

were  visible;  but  unfortunately  no  skilled  ob-  immediate  neighborhood  of  these  mountains 

servers  were  present.    While  totality  lasted,  the  the  meteorologists  thought  it   likely    to    be 

darkness  was  so  great  that  it  was  hardly  possi-  cloudy,  nearly  all  the  best  equipped  parties 

ble  to  recognize  fkces  at  a  yard's  distance.  were  concentrated  between  Moscow  and  St. 

In  Russia,  quite  unprecedented  preparations  Petersburg.    This  proved  most  unfortunate,  for 

were   made  for   the  occasion,  and,  had   the  speaking  generally^  during  the  eclipse,  the  sky 

weather  been  favorable,  this   eclipse  would  westward  of  the  Ural  mountains  was  overcast, 

have  been  observed  and  investigated  there  in  while  eastward  it  was  beautifully  clear.    The 

the  most  thorough  manner.     An  intelligent  neighborhood  of  Moscow  and  Tver,  of  which 

taste  for  scientific  work  is  very  widely  spread  the  meteorologists  spoke  highly  as  regards  the 

am<nig  educated  Russians,  and  their  enthusiasm  chances    of  fine    wenther,   was  shrouded  in 

on  this  occasion  may  be  imagined  from  the  clouds  and  mist,  while  Yekaterinburg,  which 

sale  in  Moscow  alone  of  145,000  glasses  and  they  had  comparatively  condemned,  was  re- 

400,000  descriptive  pamphlets.     Enlightened  joicing  in  a  clear  sky.    And,  whereas  the  early 

by  this  surprising  quantity  of  nopular  litera-  morning  hours,  in  which  the  eclipse  took  place, 

ture,  the  Russians  of  all  classes  nocked  in  great  are  more  generally  fine  than  the  corresponding 

numbers  to  many  points  of  observation.    For  evening  hours,  it  so  happened  that  in  the 
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evening  of  the  19th  the  eclipse  could  have  been 
observed  most  sucoessftilly. 

In  Germany,  the  Berlin  Observatory  estab- 
lished six  stations  on  the  central  line  of  the 
eclipse,  together  with  some  others  near  the 
northern  and  soathem  bonndaries  of  the  total 
zone,  and  many  additional  points  were  occu- 
pied by  well-known  astronomers;  but  fog, 
rain,  and  clouds  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
that  only  at  Norahausen  and  Eisleben  were 
even  partially  successftd  observations  obtained. 
In  Russia,  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  at  least 
thirty  different  points  were  occupied  by  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoroughly-equipped  as- 
tronomers and  physicists,  many  of  whom  had 
traveled  ftir  to  see  the  eclipse,  but  the  weather 
was  so  un propitious  that  the  corooa  was  vis- 
ible at  only  five  of  their  stations.  In  Siberia, 
where  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  only  four 
parties  are  known  to  have  been  located,  and 
their  equipment  was  not  of  the  first  order.  A 
party  from  the  United  States  was  stationed 
m  Japan,  but  there  again  the  weather  was 
bad. 

The  SiteDftes  ef  Satin.— Prof.  Hall  has  pub- 


Ksbed,  in  Appendix  I  to  the  '^  Washington  Ob- 
servations for  1888,'*  a  discussion  of  the  orbits 
of  the  six  inner  satellites  of  Saturn,  hie  main 
object  being  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  mo- 
tions of  the  perisatumia,  and  the  mass  of  the 
ring.  The  observations  of  the  satellites  he  has 
discussed  were  made  by  Prof.  Newcomb  and 
himself  with  the  26-inoh  Washington  refract- 
or, in  1874,  and  following  years.  Prof.  Hall 
finds  from  these  observations  that  Rhea,  Dione, 
Tethys,  Mimas,  and  Enoeladus.  move  in  orbits 
sensibly  droular — a  result  which,  of  coarse, 
sets  aside  any  consideration  of  the  motion  of 
their  Hues  of  apsides.  From  the  elements  of 
Titan  Rhea,  Dione,  and  Tethys,  the  mean  re- 


sult for  the  mass  of  Saturn  is 


the 


8478-7  ±  MO » 

mass  of  the  sun  being  taken  as  unity. 

Asteiilds. — Six  of  these  little  bodies  were 
added  to  the  list  during  1887,  making  the  total 
number  now  known  270.  The  following  table 
gives  their  numbers  and  names,  the  names  of 
the  discoverers,  the  dates  of  discovery,  and  the 
principal  elements  of  the  orbits,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  computers : 


Ko. 


Nmim. 


8«B 

266 

267 

26S 

Ansa 

Aline.... 
Tirza 

269 

270 

PkHm,  at  Yienna 

Palisa,  at  Ylenna 

CharloU,  at  Nice 

Borrelly,  at  Marseilles. 

Palisa,  at  Vienna 

Feten,  at  Clinton 


Dal*  of  dbeoT- 

•ry— IMT. 


Febniax725.. 

Mar  17 

Ma7  27 

June  9 

September  21. 
Octobers. 


LMffttmber 

iBdiMtkm. 

EooMtrfcl^. 

MffMdb- 
teno*. 

886'    27' 
286      18 
74       6 
121      68 

26«»  47' 

18    20 

7    19 

2    26 

0-261 
0  167 
0047 
0-129 

2*42 
2-81 
2  82 
808 

Knopt 
Lange. 
CharUila. 


An  asteorid,  detected  by  Dr.  Luther  on  April 
11,  and  independently  by  Coggia  on  April  16, 
proved  to  be  Hesperia  (69),  which  had  been 
looked  for  in  vain  in  1882,  1885,  and  in  March, 
1887.  The  rapid  motion  in  right  ascension  of 
(265)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  approaches 
quite  near  the  earth,  aud  is,  therefore,  suitable 
for  determining  a  new  value  of  the  solar  par- 
allax. Of  the  asteroids  "  unnamed "  in  last 
year's  article  (256)  has  been  called  Walpurga, 
(261)  Prymno,  (262)  Valda,  (268)  Dresda, 
(264)  Libussa :  (269)  was  the  sixtieth  asteroid 
discovered  by  Palisa.  Dr.  de  Ball  has  made  a 
careful  discnssion  of  all  the  observations  of 
Eucharis  (181)  obtained  since  its  discovery  in 
1878.  He  has  taken  into  account  the  perturba- 
tions dne  to  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  those 
due  to  Jupiter  seem  likely  to  afford  an  accu- 
rate means  of  determining  that  planet's  mass. 

CeMet8  ef  1887« — Including  the  periodic  comet 
of  Olbers,  six  comets  have  thus  far  (October  1) 
been  discovered  during  the  year.  As  it  is  now 
possible  to  give  to  the  new  comets  their  per- 
manent designations,  we  record  them  in  the 
order  of  perihelion  passage : 

Comet  1886  VIIX,  the  third  comet  dipcovered  in 
1887,  was  found  bv  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Vander- 
bilt  Observatory,  Na9hville,  Tcnn.,  on  Jan.  28,  or 
the  momingr  of  Jan.  24,  civil  reckoning,  in  the  con- 
stellation Cy^us.  A  preliminary  computation  of  the 
elements  showed  that  the  comet  had  passed  perihelion 
in  the  preceding  November,  hence  it  is  cataloged  with 
the  comets  of  1886.  Althouf^h  a  faint  object  when 
discovered,  and  growing  fainter  as  it  receded  from 


both  the  sun  and  earth,  observations  were  obtained  as 
late  as  the  end  of  April. 

Comet  1887  I,  Known  as  the  **  Great  Sontbem 
Comet,"  was  detected  by  Dr.  Thome,  Director  of  the 
Cordoba  Observatory  in  South  America,  on  Jan.  18, 
1887.  On  the  same  evening  it  was  seen  at  a  villa^ 
near  Cape  Town,  South  Amct^  and  a  day  or  two  later 
at  several  places  in  Australia,  out  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  become  visible  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Dr. 
Thome  describes  the  comet  as  a  beautiful  sight  to  the 
naked  eye — a  narrow,  straight,  sharply-defined,  grace- 
ful tail,  over  40*  long,  shining  witii  a  soft,  stany 
li/j^ht  against  the  dark  sky:  be^nning  apparently 
without  a  head,  and  gradually  widening  and  fading 
as  it  extended  upward.  Unfortunate^,  neither  a 
wcU-dcf  ned  nucleus  nor  even  the  slightest  condensa- 
tion upon  which  to  point  oould  be  made  out  at  any  of 
the  observatories  where  the  comet  was  visible,  and 
we  are  thus  without  means  of  determining?  the  orbit 
with  any  degree  of  precision.  In  its  nhysioal  appear- 
ance the  new  comet  bore  a  considerable  resembuQce 
to  the  great  comets  of  1843,  1880,  and  1889,  and 
it  oertaimv  passed  within  a  few  thousand  miles  of  the 
sun's  surmce. 

Comet  1887  II  was  discovered  by  W.  R.  Brooks, 
of  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  on  the  evening  or  Jan.  22. 1887,  in 
the  constellation  Draco.  It  increa.sed  graaually  in 
brightness  till  about  the  middle  of  February,  when  it 
was  described  as  a  bright  telesoopic  object,  about  8'  in 
diameter,  with  well-marked  central  conaensation  of 
the  tenth  magnitude.  The  last  observation  publL^ed 
was  made  at  Geneva  on  April  20. 

Comet  1887  III  was  cusoovered  by  Mr.  Barnard 
on  the  night  of  February  16,  a  veir  fiunt  nebulou:» 
object  with  a  rapid  motion  toward,  the  north  and 
west.  In  physical  appearanoe  it  presented  no  marked 
variation  from  the  ordinary  telesoopic  comet  daring 
the  four  or  five  weeks  it  was  under  observation. 

Comet  1887  IV.  A  third  comet  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Barnard  on  tJio  night  of  May  12,  its  poeiUon  then 
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hdkog  K.  A.  =  15k  ii«i-  d«cl.=  —80*  M\  On  May 
\Z  it  was  deaoribed  by  I^f.  Boss  aa  havinff  a  atarllke 
Dudeiis  of  the  1 1  *5  magnitude  j  it  increaaedBomewbat 
in  biiirfatneas  till  aboat  the  middle  of  June,  without, 
hoverer,  ehanginff  its  ffeneral  appearance.  Mr. 
Chandler  haa  combined  all  the  obeervationsat  present 
irailable  into  four  normal  places,  and  finds  that  they 
lie  rather  more  satisfactorily  represented  by  an  ellipse 
than  by  a  parabola. 

Comet  1887  V  ia  Olbers's  periodic  comet,  rediscov- 
ered by  lir.  Brooks  on  Aug.  24.  1887.  This  comet 
WIS  orizioally  discovered  by  Oloers  at  Bremen,  on 
March  I,  1815,  and  in  1816  Bessel  predicted  that  it 
would  return  to  perihelion  about  Feb.  9,  1887.  In 
1881  I>r.  Qinzel.  of  Vienna,  published  an  elaborate 
isdiseuanon  of  tne  orbit,  using  846  observations  from 
14  obaervatoriea,  and  taking  account  of  perturbations. 
He  obtained  a  period  of  about  74  years,  with  an  uncer- 
tunty  of  1*6  years,  and  gave  Dec.  16,  1886,  as  the 
most  probable  date  of  perihelion  passage.  An  ex- 
tensive sweeping  ephemeris  was  prepared  by  him, 
ind  for  montbs  a  search  for  the  comet  was  kept  up 
by  several  astronomers,  resulting  in  its  discovery  by 


Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  also  the  first  to  detect  Pons's 
comet  at  its  return  in  1 883-' 84.  Especial  interest  at- 
taches to  Olbers's  comet  as  the  third  member  of  the 
group  of  comets  having  a  period  of  about  75  years 
(Halley's,  Pons's,  and  Olbers's)  which  has  returned  to 
perihelion  in  conformity  with  prediction.  Early  in 
September  the  comet  showed  some  slight  traces  of  a 
tail,  in  scite  of  its  considerable  distance  tVom  the 
earth.  The  nucleus  was  (]^uite  well  defined,  its  bright- 
ness being  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  magni« 
tude. 

Dr.  Emeger^s  corrected  orbit  of  the  comet  discov- 
ered by  Mr.  Finlay  on  Sept.  26,  1886  (1886  VII), 
shows  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  De  Vico'a  lost  comet  of  1844.  However,  Finlay's 
comet  is  moving  in  an  ellipse  whose  period  is  about 
6*7  years,  and  as  it  passed  its  perihelion  on  Nov.  22, 
1886,  another  return  will  be  due  in  the  summer  or 
1893. 

The  approximate  elements  of  the  new  comets 
are  as  follows,  the  dates  being  in  Greenwich 
mean  time : 


IBM,  VIIL 
1B8I,   I  .... 

II  ... 

III... 

IV... 

v.... 


1886,  Nov.,  28-88 

1887,  Jan.,  11 '41 
1887,liarn  1706 
1887.  Mar.,  28*45 
1887,  June,  16*66 
1887,  Oct.,  8-60 


^ 

w 

i 

9 

258"  12' 

91* 

58' 

85* 

sy 

1*460 

889    53 

64 

40 

188 

2 

0005 

279    M 

159 

11 

104 

17 

1  688 

185    27 

86 

88 

188 

47 

1007 

245    18 

15 

8 

17 

88 

1*894 

84    81 

65 

17 

44 

84 

1*800 

DbeoTtry. 


1SS7.  Jso.  S8,  by  fiamard. 
1887,  Jan.  18,  by  Tbome  .. 
1887,  Jan.  22,  by  Brooks.. 
1887,  Feb.  16.  by  Barnard. 
18S7,  May  12,  by  Barnard. 
1887,  Aug.  24,  by  Brooks. . 


Synonym. 


1S87  0 
1887  a 
1887  6 
1887  4 
1887  « 
1887/ 


Periodic 
Olben. 


Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood  has  saggested  the 
probability  that  certain  comets  of  short  period 
may  have  originated  within  the  solar  system. 
For  example :  before  its  last  near  approach  to 
Japiter,  Wolfs  comet,  1884  III,  had  an  ec- 
centricity of  0*28,  which  is  exceeded  by  twelve 
known  asteroids,  and  a  period  of  revolation  of 
8,819  days,  or  five  siitbs  that  of  Japiter.  It 
was  then  an  asteroid  too  distant  to  be  seen 
even  at  perihelion.    Again :  the  orbit  of  Tem- 

5 el's  comet,  1867  IT,  lies  between  Mars  and 
opiter,  and  its  elements  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  an  eccentric  asteroid. 

Dr.  Bredichin  has  made  a  study  of  Fabry's 
comet,  and  of  Bamard^s  two  comets  of  1886, 
with  respect  to  their  bearing  upon  his  new 
theory  of  comets*  tails.  The  tail  of  Fabry's 
comet  belongs  andoabtedly  to  type  II,  and  the 
principal  tail  of  Barnard's  first  comet  ( 1886 
u )  to  the  same  type.  The  secondary  tail  of 
tbis  comet,  noticed  by  Baclchoase,  seems  to 
hare  been  merely  an  elongation  of  the  bead,  a 
phenomenon  observed  in  other  comets.  Bar- 
nard's second  comet  (1886  IX)  had  two  tails 
distinctly  visible  for  a  montb,  which  belonged 
respectively  to  types  I  and  III,  and  after  pass- 
ing perihelion  it  famished  farther  confirmation 
of  Bradicbin's  theory  by  throwing  oat  a  third 
tail  belonging  to  type  II. 

8Mtf  PhfCMMtry. — ^From  a  comparison  of  the 
gtar-magnitades  of  the  Oxford  Dranometry 
with  those  of  WolfiTs  second  catalogue,  and  with 
those  of  Ae  Harvard  Photometry,  Prof.  Pick- 
ering has  foand  that  the  Oxford  magnitudes 
are,  on  the  average,  less  than  the  Harvard  mag- 
nitudes for  stars  down  to  the  third  magoitude, 
bat  greater  for  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  less 
again  for  stars  below  the  sixth.  The  Hsrvanl 
eatalogne  differs  leas  from  those  of  Wolff  and 
Pritohard  than  the  two  latter  do  from  each 


other.  The  "wedge photometer,"  coostructed 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Pritchard  for  Prof. 
Pickering,  has  been  submitted  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  Profs.  Langley,  Young,  and  Pick- 
ering, and  it  appears  from  Prof.  Langley 's  ob- 
servations of  the  wedge  by  means  of  his  bo- 
lometer, that  there  is  a  selective  absorption  of 
light  throughout  the  wedge;  feeble  in  the  more 
luminous  portion  of  the  spectrum,  but  of  such 
a  character  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  trans- 
missibility  always  increases  from  Sie  violet  to- 
ward the  red,  increasing'  very  greatly  in  tlie 
infra-red.  These  results  have  been  confirmed 
by  Prof.  Pickering's  experiments,  and  they 
emphasize  the  danger,  already  recognized  by 
Prof.  Pritohard,  of  employing  an  instrument 
of  this  kind  in  the  observation  of  deeply -colored 
stars. 

The  magnitudes  of  the  standard  stars  of  the 
British,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Ameri- 
can nautical  almanacs,  have  been  rediscussed 
by  Prof.  Pickering,  snd  his  results  will  proba- 
bly be  adopted  in  future  issues  of  the  French, 
Spanbh,  and  American  works.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was,  that  the  magnitude  adopted  for 
each  star  should  be  the  mean  of  those  derived 
from  the  Harvard  photometry,  the  photometric 
observstions  of  Wolff,  the  Uranometria  Oxoni- 
ensis,  and  the  Uranometria  Argentina.  The  list 
published  by  Prof.  Pickering  embraces  800 
stars,  and  of  these  the  magnitudes  of  all  but 
64  depend  upon  at  least  two  and  generally 
upon  three  authorities;  132  stars  being  com- 
mon to  all  four  of  the  adopted  standard  cata- 
logues of  brightness. 

TarlaUe  Stars. — Several  new  variable  stars 
have  been  detected  by  Ohandler,  Sawyer,  £s- 
pin,  and  others,  and  among  them  are  two  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  as  they  appar- 
ently belong  to  the  well-known  ^'  Algol "  type. 
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The  first  was  discovered  hj  Mr.  Chandler  in 
the  constellation  Oygnos,  R.  A.  =  20*  47*6", 
decL  =  +  34'*  14'  (DM.  +  34%  4181).  Its  light 
Taries  from  7*1  magnitade  to  ahout  7*9  magni- 
tude, and  the  period  is  some  aliquot  part  of 
6*997  days,  which  can  not  he  exactly  determined 
until  further  observations  are  obtained.  The 
second  star  referred  to  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Sawyer,  in  March,  1887,  in  the  constella- 
tion Canis  Major,  and  as  it  is  the  first  undoubt- 
ed variable  found  in  that  constellation,  it  will 
probably  be  known  as  R  Canis  Majoris.  Its 
position  for  1887  is  R.  A.  =  7*  14-4" ;  decl.  = 
—16°  11'.  The  minimum  observed  by  Mr. 
Sawyer  was  6*8  magnitude,  and  the  period  is 
probably  about  twenty-seven  hours. 

The  new  variable  discovered  by  Mr.  Gore  on 
Dec.  13,  1885,  has  continued  to  receive  careful 
attention  at  the  hands  of  several  observers. 
From  a  series  of  observations  with  the  Zdllner 

Shotometer  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  Dr. 
[Qller  found  that  the  star  attained  its  maxi- 
mum (6*20  magnitude)  on  Dec.  12,  1886, 
which  would  give  it  a  period  of  864  days.  In 
substantial  agreement  with  this  result  is  Mr. 
Sawyer's  maximum  of  the  6  6  magnitude,  ob- 
served on  Dec.  13,  1886. 

For  the  past  four  years  the  observatory  of 
Harvard  College  has  published  an  annual  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  observations  made  dur- 
ing the  previous  year  upon  each  variable  star. 
In  the  fifth  of  these  publications,  to  appear  dur- 
ing 1888,  Prof.  Pickering  proposes  to  give  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  dates  of  observation 
of  each  variable  star  during  each  year  since  its 
discovery,  and  he  requests  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  department  of  astronomy  to  co- 
operate by  contributing  any  information  that 
will  assist  him  in  making  this  index  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

DMble  aifi  Btaary  Stm.— The  foUowing  table 
contains  the  results  of  computations  of  the 
orbits  of  binary  stars.  The  star  d  Equulei  is 
of  especial  interest,  as  the  period  of  eleven 
years  and  a  half  assigned  to  it  is  the  shortest 
known.  Wrublewsky's  orbit  gives  for  1887*24, 
position  angle  =  204*9° ;  distance  =  0*48". 
Further  observations  are  very  desirable : 
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Prof.  G.  W.  Hough,  of  the  Dearborn  Obser- 
vatory, Chicago,  has  published  a  valuable  cata- 
logue of  209  new  double  stars  discovered  and 
measured  by  himself,  with  the  18i-inch  Clark 
refractor  of  that  institution. 

A  short  list  of  thirteen  now  double  stars,  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Leavenworth  and  MuUer 


with  the  26-inch  McCormick  refractor,  is  pub- 
lished in  No.  156  of  the  '*  Astronomical  Journal.^ 

Fleiate.— The  details  of  Dr.  Elkin's  deter, 
mination  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  prm- 
cipal  stars  in  the  Pleiades  have  been  published 
as  Part  I  of  the  first  volume  of  **  Transactions  " 
of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity. This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  heliome- 
ter-work  done  in  this  country.  Dr.  Elkin  has 
included  all  the  stars  in  the  ^^Durchmuste- 
rung  "  down  to  the  9*2  magnitude,  which  may 
reasonably  be  said  to  fall  within  the  group. 
One  of  the  stars  used  by  Bessel  in  his  cele- 
brated work  with  the  Ednigsberg  heliometer 
was  omitted  on  account  of  its  faintness,  but 
Dr.  Elkin  has  added  seventeen  stars  to  BesseVs 
list  of  fifty-three,  so  that  he  has  taken  sixty- 
nine  stars  in  all. 

With  the  filar  micrometer  of  the  Washing- 
ton 26-inch  telescope.  Prof.  Hall  has  measured 
the  positions  of  sixty-three  small  stars  in  the 
Pleiades  relatively  to  the  brighter  stars  deter- 
mined by  Bessel  and  Elkin;  thus  furnishing 
data  for  testing  in  the  future  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  proper  motion  of  the  brighter 
stars  relatively  to  the  fainter  ones. 

Star  -  Catalogicfc — Argelander's  **  Durchmus- 
terung,"  or  survey  of  the  northern  heavens, 
has  been  extended  from  2°  south  declination 
to  23"^  south  declination,  by  Dr.  Schdnfeld, 
who  has  recently  published  his  results  as  vol- 
ume viii  of  the  Bonn  Observatory  *^Beo- 
bachtimgen."  This  catalogue  contains  the 
places  of  188,659  stars  within  the  limits  men- 
tioned, together  with  an  additional  1,173  stars 
falling  beyond  these  limits,  all  referred  to  the 
epoch  of  Argelander^s  work,  namely,  1855*0. 
In  the  atlas  accompanying  the  volume  each 
chart  embraces  one  hour  of  right  ascension, 
with  an  overlap  of  four  minutes  on  either  side, 
and  22°  of  declination,  reaching  from  —  1**  to 
—23°.  Dr.  Thome,  of  Cordoba,  is  extending 
Schdnfeld^s  work  to  the  south  pole,  and  has 
already  gone  over  10°  of  declination. 

Among  recent  etar-catalogues  are  Romberg^s 
and  Eam^s  compilations  of  the  star-places 
scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  ^*As- 
tronomische  Nachrichten^"  and  Respighi^s 
mean  declinations  of  1,004  naked-eye  stars  ob- 
served with  the  meridian  circle  of  the  Cam- 
pidoglio  Observatory  during  1879,  1880,  and 
1881.  An  important  list  of  480  stars,  to  be 
used  as  fundamental  points  for  zone  observa- 
tions between  20°  and  80°  south  declination,  is 
published  by  Dr.  Auwers,  in  the  June  (1887) 
number  of  the  '*  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society.*' 

Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Director  of  the  Litch- 
field Observatory,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has  contrib- 
uted two  valuable  papers  to  the  third  volume 
of  the  ^*  Memoirs  of  the  United  States  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.''  The  first  paper 
is  a  critical  examination  of  all  data  bearing 
on  Flamsteed's  twenty-two  "  missing  "  stars, 
and  in  every  case  Dr.  Peters  has  formulated  a 
plausible  explanation  of  the  supposed  disap- 
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pesrance  of  the  star  from  the  heavens.    The  area  of  British  Aastralasia  is  8,268,866  square 

fleooDd  ptLper  is  a  list  of  corrigenda  to  varioos  miles,  with  a  popalation  of  8,625,809  sodIs. 

star-dUalognes.  Nafal  Defem*— Most  of  the  colonies  have  ac- 

Dr.  Swift  has  pahlished  in  the  ^^  Astrono-  qniesced,  fully  or  in  part,  in  the  recommenda- 

mische  Naohricbten '*  his  sixth  catalogue  of  tions  of  the  British  Admiralty  for  co-operation 

oebulfld,  diacovered   at  the  Warner  Observa-  in  the  naval  defenses  that  were  submitted  to 

tory,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  the  Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  early 

AstTMMrical  Pitas. — The  Lalande  prize  of  the  in  1887.  The  Admiralty  adopted  Admiral  Try- 
Paris  Academy  has  been  awarded  to  Dr.  Back-  on^s  suggestion  of  fast  cruisers,  but  instead  of 
land  for  his  investigations  on  the  motion  of  favoring  the  *^  8cont "  class,  recommended  the 
Encke^s  comet ;  the  Yalz  prize  to  M.  Bigonrdan,  *^  Archer  "  class.  These  have  a  displacement  of 
chiefly  for  his  inquiries  mto  the  effect  of  per-  1,680  tons,  will  steam  17  knots  an  hour,  and 
sonality  in  the  observation  of  double  stars ;  carry  six  6-inch  breech-loading  rifled  guns,  be- 
and  the  Damoiseau  prize  to  M.  Souillart,  for  sides  a  torpedo  armament  It  is  proposed  to 
his  revision  of  the  theory  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  secure  five  of  these  and  two  fast  torpedo-boats 
An  encouragement  of  1,000  francs  from  the  having  a  displacement  of  430  tons,  steaming 
Damoiseau  fund  has  also  been  decreed  to  M.  19  knots,  and  armed  with  three  tubes  for  White- 
Obrecht.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Astro-  head  torpedoes,  one  8-inclj  breech-loading  gun, 
nomical  Society  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  four  quick-firing  8-pounders,  and  two  machine- 
W.  Hill  for  his  researches  on  the  lunar  theory,  guns.  This  fleet  will  be  auxiliary  to  the  ves- 
Tbe  Watson  gold  medal  of  the  United  States  sels  possessed  by  the  separate  colonies,  and  to 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  an  hono-  the  Australian  squadron  of  the  British  navy. 
rarium  of  $100  were  conferred  on  Dr.  Gould  at  New  Statli  Wales. — The  Legislature  consists  of 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Academy  in  1887,  two  branches,  the  Legislative  Council  and  the 
and  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  American  Assembly,  the  former  of  which  is  composed  of 
Academy,  of  Boston,  were  presented  to  Prof,  not  less  than  22  members,  nominated  by  the 
Luigley  on  May  11, 1887.  The  Warner  prizes  Crown,  and  the  latter  of  122  members,  elected 
of  $100  for  each  new  comet  discovered  have  by  manhood  suffrage  and  secret  ballot.  The 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Barnard  and  Brooks,  Governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  is 
the  former  having  detected  three  and  the  latter  Lord  Carrington,  who  assumed  office  on  Deo. 
two  comets,  including  that  of  Olbers.  On  ac-  12,  1885.  The  Ministry,  appointed  on  Jan  19, 
count  of  the  importance  of  early  observations  1887,  consists  of  the  following  members:  Pre- 
of  the  latter  comet,  and  the  uncertainty  exist-  mier  and  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Parkes ; 
ing  in  the  computed  period,  a  special  prize  had  Colonial  Treasurer,  John  Fitzgerald  Bums  ; 
been  offered  for  its  detection.  Minister  for  Lands,  Thomas  Garrett ;  Minister 

BfUtegnpliy*  —  Among  the  recent  books  for  Public  Works,  John  Sutherland ;  Attomey- 
wortijy  of  mention  are :  Houzeau  and  Lancas-  General,  W.  J.  Foster ;  Minister  for  Public  In- 
ter's '^  Bibliographic  g^n^rale  de  TAstronomie,''  struction,  James  Inglis ;  Minister  for  Justice, 
vol.  i.  Part  I ;  Oppolzer's  *^  Canon  der  Finster-  William  Clarke ;  Postmaster-General,  C.  J.  Kob- 
nisse "' ;  and  Schram's  ^*  Tafeln  zur  Berechnung  erts ;  Minister  of  Mines,  Francis  Abigail.  The 
dern&herenUmst&ndederSonnenfinsternisse^';  area  of  the  colony  is  810,700  square  miles. 
Airy's  '^  Numerical  Lunar  Theory  " ;  Lookyer's  The  estimated  population  in  1885  was  957,985. 
**  Chemistry  of  the  Sun  " ;  Braun's  ^*  Oosmog-  The  average  net  immigration  during  the  five 
onie  " ;  and  also  the  second  editions  of  Miss  years  1880-^85,  was  80,000  per  annum.  In 
Gierke's  "History  of  Astronomy  during  the  1885  the  number  of  immigrants  was  78,188, 
Nineteenth  Century'';  and  of  Lancaster 's^^Liste  and  of  emigrants  80,455.  The  births  in  1885 
g6n6rale  des  Observatoires  et  des  Astronoroes."  numbered  85,048,  the  deaths  15,282,  and  the 
We  are  glad  to  notice  the  reappearance  of  the  marriages  7,618.  The  population  comprised 
*^  Astronomical  Journal,"  which  was  started  662,685  Protestants,  of  whom  425,888'belonged 
by  Dr.  Gould  at  Cambridge  in  1849.  The  sixth  to  the  Church  of  England,  92,542  to  the  Pres- 
volume  was  completed  in  1861,  and,  after  byterian,  and  82,195  to  the  Methodist  Church ; 
an  intermission  of  twenty-five  years,  the  first  264,692  Roman  Catholics;  4,215  Jews;  11,882 
number  of  the  seventh  volume  is  dated  Nov.  Pagans ;  and  18,776  of  various  beliefs.  The 
2, 1886.  state  schools  in  1885  had  181,573  scholars  and 

iPSTEILASIA,  a  division  of  the  globe,  of  which  8,552  teachers.    Sydney,  the  capital,  contained 

the  chief  inhabited  portions  are  the  British  colo-  at  the  end  of  1886  about  280,000  inhabitants, 

nies  of  the  Australian  continent  and  the  islands  The  value  of  imports  in  1885,  including  spe- 

of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania.  The  colonies  of  cie  and  bullion,  was  £23,295,282 ;  the  value  of 

New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  exports,  £16,541,745.    The  export  of  wool  was 

Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand  possess  valued  at  £7,678,247.    The  quantity  of  wool 

responsible  government.  Western  Australia  has  sent  to  Great  Britain  was  110,106,216  pounds, 

a  representative  system  that  is  more  under  the  of  the  value  of  £4,958,759.    The  number  of 

control  of  the  crown;  and  the  Fiji  and  Rotumah  sheep  in  the  colony  in  March,  1886,  was  84,- 

islands,  the  Kermedeo  inlands,  and  the  Anck-  551,662.    The  area  leased  for  pastoral  purposes 

land  islands,  with  the  Carolines  and  many  small  in  1885  was  217,407  square  miles.    The  area 

islands,  constitute  crown  colonies.    The  total  under  cultivation  was  only  868,098  acres,  pro- 
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dacing  boBides  other  crops  2,768,880  bushels  the  Legislative  Coancil,  composed  of  eighty- 

of  wheat,  4,235,163  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  six  members,  elected  mider  property  and  edn- 

41,359,360  pounds  of  sugar,  and  655,470  gal-  cational  limitations,  and  the  Legislative  Assem- 

Ions  oif  wine.    The  next  most  important  ex-  blj,  elected  by  universal  suffrage.    The  Gov- 

ports  after  wool  were  coal  of  the  value  of  ernor  is  Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  who  as- 

£966,663,  and  tin  of  the  value  of  £728,969.  sumed  the  government  on  July  15,  1884.    The 

The  gold  product  in  1885  wa^  £366,388.  Cabinet  is  made   up    as  follows:    Premier, 

The  length  of  the  state  railroads  in  1885  was  Minister  of  Mines  and  of  Railways,  Sir  Duncan 

1,732  miles.    Their  capital  cost  was  £24,962,-  Gillies;  Chief  Secretary  and  Commissioner  of 

972,  the  earnings  for  the  year  £2,174,868,  and  W«ater-Supply,  Alfred  Deakin;  Attorney-Gen- 

the  expeuties  £1,458,153.    There  were  19,864  era!,  H.  J.  Wrixon;  Conmiissioner  of  Public 

miles  of  telegraph-wires.    The  number  of  paid  Works,  J.  Nimmo ;  Minister  of  Justice,  Henry 

messages  was  2,625,992.    The  post-office  trans-  Guthbert;  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Cus- 

mitted  39,351,200  letters.  toms,  W.  F.  Walker ;  Commissioner  of  Lands 

The  public  revenue  in  1886  was  £7,588,656 ;  and  Survey,  J.  L.  Dow ;   Minister  of  Public 

the  expenditure,  £7,544,594;  the  debt  on  Dec.  Instruction,  Charles  H.  Pearson;  Minister  of 

31,  1886,  £41,064,259.  Defense,  James  Lorimer ;  Postmaster-General, 

In  the  beginning  of  1887  a  difference  on  F.  T.  Derham ;  Ministers  without  office,  M.  H. 

financial  questions  arose  in  the  Cabinet,  and  Davies  and  James  Bell. 

the  Premier,  Sir  Patrick  Jennings,  taking  ex-  The  area  of  Victoria  is  87,884  square  miles, 

ceptions  to  certain  f^tements  of  the  colonial  The  population  was  estimated  on  June  80, 

secretary,  G.  R.  Dibbs,  in  connection  with  the  1886.  at  1,009,758,  comprising  641,015  males 

deficit  of  1880,  requested  the  latter  to  resign,  and  468,788  females.    Tne  number  of  births  in 

On  his  refusing,  the  entire  ministry  tendered  1885  was  29,975 ;  of  deaths,  14,860 ;  of  mar- 

their  resignations  on  January  10.    After  sev-  riages,    7,895.      The  capital  city,  Melbourne, 

eral  conferences  with  the  Governor,  a  new  min-  had  in  1886  about  865,000  inhabitants.    The 

istry  was  formed  under  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who,  population  was  divided  in  respect  to  religion 

in  explaining  his  policy  to  the  Legislative  As-  m  1885  into  852,087  Episcopalians,  149,849 

sembly,  announced  that  the  Government  would  Presbyterians,  122,504  Methodists,  74,689  other 

revert  to  the  principle  of  pure  free  trade,  and  Protestants,  229,917  Roman  Catholics,  4,894 

undertake  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  dis-  Jews,  11,000  Pagans,  and  80,100  others.  Tkere 

organized  finances  of  the  colony,  stating  that  were  in  1885  1,826  state  schools,  with  224,685 

they  would  endeavor  to  obtain  a  larger  reve-  enrolled  pupils,  and  8,650  teachers.    The  im- 

nue  from  lands,  better  management  of  the  rail-  migration  by  sea  in  1885  was  76,976,  -and  the 

roads,  retrenchment  in  the  civil  service,  and,  emigration  61,994. 

if  necessary,  would  resort  to  an  equitable  prop-  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was 

erty  tax.     With  this  programme  they  appealed  £18,044,604,  and  of  the  exports,  £15,551,758. 

to  the  electorate,  and  obtained  a  working  ma-  The  export  of  wool  was  valued  at  £5,028,011 ; 

jority  in  a  new  parliament.    In  the  financial  of  gold  and  specie,  £4,309,535 ;  of  live-stock, 

statement  the  colonial  treasurer  proposed  the  £900,801 ;  of  breadstuffs,   £773,432.    Of  the 

repeal  of  the  customs  act  of  the  last  session,  wool  export,   amounting  to  106,078,932  lbs., 

and  announced  a  new  tariff  limited  to  twenty-  only  about  one  half  was  the  produce  of  the 

four  articles  selected  for  revenue  purposes  only,  colony.    The  quantity  of  gold  produced  in 

including  higher  rates  on  spirits  ana  an  excise  1885  was  735,218  ounces,  valued  at  £2,940,872. 

duty  on  domestic  ales.    With  no  other  new  tax-  There  were  2,405,157  acres  in  cultivation  in 

es,  the  ministry  expected  an  increased  revenue,  March,  1886,  of  which  215,994   were  under 

which,  with  the  aid  of  savings,  would  enable  wheat.      The  wheat-product  was    9,170,538 

them  to  extinguish  the  accumulated  deficits,  bushels,  or  9  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  number 

amounting  to  £2,600,000,  within  eight  years,  of  sheep  in  the  colony  was  10,681,837  in  1886; 

The  estimates  showed  a  reduction  of  £450,000  of  cattle,  1,290,790  head, 

on  the  appropriations  of  1886,  and  the  ministry  The  government  railroad  system  had  in  June, 

expected  a  surplus  of  £800,000  at  the  end  of  1886,  a  total  length  of  1,743  miles,  besides  267 

the  year.    There  were  some  stormy  sittings  miles  in  process  of  construction.    There  were 

during  the  debates,  and  on  May  21  a  continu-  8,949  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and  9,617  miles 

ons  session  of  forty-eight  hours  was  ended  by  of  wire  at  the  close  of  1885.    The  gross  rail- 

the  application  of  the  eUture,  A  bill  was  passed  way  receipts  in  1885-'86  were  £2,829,126,  and 

for  protecting  the  colony  from  the  infiux  of  for-  the  net  receipts  £1,018,589,  being  a  profit  of 

eign  criminids  whose  sentences  have  expired,  4*36  per  cent,  on  the  capital  investment  of 

containing,  among  other  stringent  provisions,  £23,380,000,  all  but  £2,400,000  of  which  was 

one  making  persons  who  harbor  such  criminals  raised  by  loans.    The  number  of  letters  for- 

liable  to  a  yearns  imprisonment,  and  empower-  warded  in  1885  was  36,061,880 ;  of  telegraph 

ing  the  Governor  to  proclaim  foreign  penal  set-  dispatches  in  1884,   1,594,296.     The  revenue 

tlements.    Vessels  bringing  time-expired  con-  from  telegraphs  in  1885  was  £87,802.    A  par- 

victs  are  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  their  captains  eel  post  was  introduced  in  1887. 

to  a  sentence  of  five  years  in  the  penitentiary.  The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  the  year 

Tlctoria.— The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  ended  June  30,  1886,  were  £6,416,405 ;  the 
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liturefl,     £6,605,901.     Of   the  revenoe  Qieesslaad.— The  memhers  of  the  Legislative 

,510    came    from  taxes,   and   the  rest  Goancil  are  DomiDated  hy  the  Crown  lor  life, 

he  railroads,  telegraphs,  crown  lands,  and  those  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  elected 

lilar  soorces.     The  expenses  of  the  pab-  bjr  the  people  without  restriction  of  snlfrage, 

t  amounted  to  £1,285,904,  and  £1,418,-  holders  of  real  estate  having  votes  in  the  dis- 

ite  expended  on  railways,  £968,284  on  tricts  where  their  property  is  situated  as  well 

>ublic  works,  and  £549,671  on  posts  and  as  in  their  places  of  residence.    The  Governor 

.pbs.     The  expenditure  for  public  ednca-  is  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave,  who  was  appointed 

amounted  to  £642,070.    The  public  debt  in  April,  1888.    The  ministry  consists  of  the 

end  of  1885-'86  amounted  to  £80,127,-  foUowing  members :    Sir  Samuel  Walker  Grif- 

The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  is  4^  fith,  Premier,  Chief  Secretary,  and  Vice-Presi- 

It.     The  revenue  for  1886-87  amounted  dent  of  the  Executive  Council ;  James  Robert 

r8d,000;  that  for  1887-'88  is  estimated  Dickson,  Colonial  Treasurer ;  Thomas  MacDon- 

H)6,000,  and  the  expenditure  at  £7,444,-  aid-Patterson,    Postmaster-General ;     Arthur 

The  receipts  are  to  be  increased  by  a  Rutledge,  Attorney-General;   William  Milef^, 

f  Ss.  6^.  per  cwt.  on  cane-sugar,  and  6«.  Secretary  for  Public  Works ;  Berkeley  Basil 

t-sngar,  and  by  increased  timber  duties.  Moreton,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Secretary  for 

entennial  exhibition  is  arranged  to  be  Public  Instruction;  Charles  Boydell  Dutton, 

I  Melbourne,  to  begin  on  August  1, 1888,  Secretary  for  Public  Lands, 

main  open  six  months.  The  colony  has  an  area  of  668,497  square 

fe    Antnlla. — The    Legislative   Council,  miles  and  an  estimated  population  on  June  80, 

I  by  limited  suffrage,  can  not  be  dissolved  1886,  of  880,090  souls.    Tne  number  of  immi- 

executive.    Each  of  the  fifty-two  mem-  gr&ntB   in    1885   was  84,884,    including  679 

elected  by  the  entire  colony,  but  the  Chinese  and  1,929  Polynesians.    The  emigra- 

ire  apportioned  among  four  districts.  tion  was  22,768,  including  1,288  Chinese  and 

House  of  Assembly  consists  of  fifty- two  1,908  Polynesians.    The  Chinese  immigration 

3ra,  elected  by  universal  manhood  suf-  in  1888  was  2,951,  and  the  decline  is  caused  by 

The  Governor,  who  received  his  ap-  restrictive  legislation.    The  number  of  births 
lent  in  November,  1882,  is  Sir  William  in  1885  was  11,672;  of  deaths,  6,285;  of  mar- 
Robinson.     The  House    of  Assembly  riages,  2,842. 

a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Of  the  total  area  of  the  colony,  7,728,568 
iment  on  June  8,  1887,  and  a  new  Cabi-  acres,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.,  had  been  alien- 
as  formed,  composed  as  follows:  T.  ated  by  the  Government  up  to  the  end  of  1885. 
rd,  Premier  and  Treasurer ;  James  Gor-  There  were  807,290,880  acres  leased  for  pastor- 
imsay.  Chief  Secretary;  A.  Cott,  Com-  al  purposes  in  1885,  the  number  of  runs  being 
uer  of  Public  Works;  C.  C.  Kingston,  9,292.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony 
ley-General ;  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Commis-  was  8,994,822.  Under  the  new  land  act  of 
of  Education.  1884  agricultural  leases  for  not  more  than  1,280 
area  of  the  colony  is  908,425  square  acres  will  be  granted  for  fifty  years,  and  pastor- 

The  estimated  population  on  Dec.  81,  al  leases  for  a  maximum  of  20,000  acres  to 

was  818,428  persons,  of  whom  168,641  run  thirty  years. 

nalea  and  149,782  females.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1885  was  £6,- 
yalue  of  imports  in  1885  was  £5,548,-  422,490 ;  the  value  of  exports,  £5,248,404. 
f  exports,  £5,686,255.  The  leading  arti-  The  export  of  wool  was  valued  at  £1,779,682 ; 
export  are  wool,  of  the  value  of  £1,41 7,-  of  sugar,  £720,921.  The  area  devoted  to  the 
1885;  and  wheat  and  flour,  of  the  value  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  in  1885  was  59,186 
162,513.  The  area  of  cultivated  land  is  acres.  The  produce  of  88,557  acres  was  val- 
t90  acres,  of  which  1,942,458  are  devoted  ued  at  £1,075,285.  The  quantity  of  gold  pro- 
eat,  producing  14,621,755  bushels  in  duced  in  1885  was  810,941  ounces. 
85.  There  are  226,180  square  miles  held  At  the  end  of  1885  there  were  1,434  miles 
pastoral  leases.  The  number  of  sheep  of  railroad,  in  which  the  Government  had  in- 
colony  in  1885  was  6,696,406.  vested  £9,484,654.  There  were  558  miles 
riulroad  mileage  in  1885  was  1,068  more  in  course  of  construction.  The  railroad 
^f  completed  lines  and  718  under  con-  receipts  during  1885  amounted  to  £691,541, 
on.  There  were  1,068  miles  of  telegraph  and  the  working  expenses  to  £444,140.  The 
nd  9,878  miles  of  wire.  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post-oflSce 
revenue  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  in  18:5  was  9,776.407.  The  mileage  of  tele- 
pvas  £2,279,088 ;  the  expenditure,  £2,-  graph  lines  was  7,583  at  the  end  of  1885 ;  of 
9.  The  revenue  for  1886-'87  was  esti-  wires,  12,290.  The  number  of  messages  dur- 
at  £2,218,124,  and  the  expenditure  at  ing  the  year  was  1,082,188. 
,563.  The  actual  receipts,  however.  The  revenue  of  the  Government  during 
nounted  to  £1,868,000  Jeaving  an  accu-  1885-'86  was  £2,868,295;  the  expenditure, 
d  deficiency  of  £1,080,000.  The  public  £3,090,160.  The  revenue  for  1886-W  was 
mounted  to  £17,020,900  on  Dec.  81,  £2,870,000 ;  the  expenditure,  £8,268,000.  The 
The  entire  amount  was  raised  for  pro-  public  debt  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  amounted  to 
>  public  worka.  £19,820,850. 
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Wcstcn  Aflilralbu — ^Tbe  Governor  is  assisted  ulatioQ  in  1886,  according  to  a  census  taken 

bjr  a  Legislative  Gonncil,  composed  of  eight  on  March  28  was,  exclusive  of  aborigine.%  678,- 

nominated  and  sixteen  elected  members.    The  482,  of  which  number  812,221  were  males,  and 

present    Governor    is   Sir    Frederick  Napier  266,261  females.     The  nnmber  of  births  was 

broome,  appointed  in  December,  1882.  19,693  in  1885;  of  deaths,  6,081 ;  of  marriages, 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  975,-  8,818.    The  nnmber  of  immigrants  was  16,- 

920  square  miles.    The  population  at  tlie  end  199;  of  emigrants,  11,695.     The  Maori  popu- 

of  1885  was  estimated  at  85,186.    The    net  lation  in  March,  1886,  was  41,482,  of  which 

immigration  during  the  year  was  2,228 ;  the  number  22,765  were  niales  and  18,667  females, 

number  of  births,  1,200 ;  the  nnmber  of  deaths,  The  number  of  Maoris  in  1881  was  44,097. 

600.     The  value  of  imports  in  1885  was  £650,-  The  chief  industries  of  the  colony  are  agri- 

891 ;  of  exports,  £446,692.    There  were  2,288  culture,  stock-raising,  and  gold-mining.    Two 

miles  of  telegraph  and  76  of  completed  rail-  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  islands  is  ntted  for 

road,  while  48  miles  of  railroad  were  build-  agriculture  or  grazing.    The  total  area  of  the 

ing.  colony  is  66,710,820  acres,  of  which  18,305,594 

Tiwianla. — The  Legislative  Council  has  18  had  passed  into  the  hanos  of  private  owners 
members,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  36,  all  np  to  the  close  of  1885.  The  cultivated  acre- 
elected  under  property  qualifications  of  differ-  a^re  in  1886  was  6,668,920,  but  of  this  5,465,- 
ent  degrees  for  each  house.  157  acres  were  under  grass-crops.     The  pro- 

The  Governor  is  Sir  Robert  G.  0.  Hamil-  duction  of  wheat  in  1886  was  4,242.285  bu9b- 

ton,  appointed  in  January,  1887.    The  Cabinet  els.    The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is 

resigned  in  March,  1887,  and  a  new  one  was  24*40  bushels:  of  oats,  26*11 ;  of  barley,  25*92. 

formed,  composed  of  the  following  ministers :  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  colony  in  March, 

Premier    and   Chief  Secretary,  P.  O.   Fysh,  1886,  was  16,580,888.  The  product  of  the  gold- 

who  succeeded  James  W.  Agnew;  Treasurer,  mines  in  1885  was  222,732  ounces,  valu^  at 

Mr.  Bird,  who  succeeded  William  U.  Burgess;  £890,056. 

Attorney  -  General,   Mr.  Clarke,  successor  to  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1885  was 

John   8.   Dodds;   Minister  of  Lands,  Mines,  £7,479,921;  of  the  exports,  £6,819,939.    The 

and  Works,  Mr.  Braddon,  successor  to  Nicholas  export  of  wool  was  86,507.431  pounds,  valued 

J.  Brown.  at  £3,205,275.    Grain  and  flour  were  exported 

The  area  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  26,215  to  the  value  of  £627,865,  and  frozen  meat  of 

square  miles.  The  population  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  the  value  of  £373,857.    The  value  of  the  gold 

was  estimated  at  133,791  souls.    The  net  im-  exported  was  £890,056. 

migration  for  the  year  was  649.  On  March  81, 1885,  there  were  1,654  milea 

The  imports  in  1885  amounted  to  £1,757,-  of  railroads  in  the  colony.    The  capital  invest- 

486;  the  exports  to   £1,313,693.     The  chief  ment  up  to  March  31, 1886,  amounted  to  £18,- 

articles  of  export  are  wool,  gold,  tin,  timber,  726,166.    The  net  receipts  for  the  year  were 

and  preserved  fruits.    The  revenue  of  the  Gov-  £357,078,  representing  a  profit  of  not  quite  2} 

ernment  in  1885  amounted  to  £600,550,  and  per  cent.    The  post-oflSce  in  1885  forwarded 

the  expenditure  to  £603,657.  37,149,788  letters  and  14,233,878  newspapers. 

New  Zeafauid.  —  The  Legblative  Council    is  There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  4,463  miles  of 

composed  of  54  members,  nominated  for  life  telegraph  lines  and  10,931  miles  of  wire, 

by  the  Crown;  the  House  of  Representatives,  The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 

of  95  members,  elected  by  restricted  suffrage  1886,  was  £3,746,945,  of  which  £181,833  were 

for  three  years.  derived  from  land  sales,  leases,  and  mining 

The  Governor  is  Lieut.- Gen.   Sir  William  licenses.    The    public  debt  in   March,   1886, 

Francis  Jervois,  appointed  in  November,  1882,  amounted  to  £84,965,222,  in  part  offset  by  a 

in  March,  1887.  sinking  fund  amounting  to  £3,276,878.    The 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  revenue  for  1886-^87  Was  £3,882,428,  and  the 

roembers:SirJuliusVogel,  Colonial  Treasurer,  expenditure  £4,012,598.    To  secure  an  equi- 

Postmaster  -  Genera],  Commissioner  of   Tele-  librium  the  Government  proposed  to  increaae 

graphs,  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp  Duties  the  property  tax  to  Id,  in  the  pound  for  all 

and  Customs ;  Sir  Robert  Stout,  Premier,  At-  properties  exceeding  £2,500  in  value.      The 

torney-General,  and   Minister  of  Education ;  ministry  was  defeated  on  a  resolution  declar- 

Edward  Richardson,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  ing  the  budget  unsatisfactory,  and  Parliament 

John  Ballance,  Native  Minister,  Minister  of  was  dissolved  in  June,  1887,  and  new  elections 

Defense,  and  Minister  of  Lands  and  Immigra-  were  appointed  for  Angust    Before  the  pro- 

tion ;  Joseph  Augustus  Tole,  Minister  of  Jus-  rogation  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  the 

tice;   Patrick    Alphonsus    Buckley,    Colonial  self-adjustment  of  parliamentary  representa- 

Seoretary;   William  J.  M.  Larnach,   Minister  tion  on  the  basis  of  population, 

of  Mines  and  Minister  of  Marine ;  W.  H.  Rey-  Britlah  New  CilMa* — Great  excitement  was 

nolds,  without  office.  caused  in  Queensland  by  the  massacre  of  Capt. 

The  area  of  New  Zealand  is  estimated  at  Craig  and  the  ^^Emily,*^  while  pearl-fishing  off 

104,027  square  miles.    The  North  Island  con-  Jennnet  Island,  New  Guinea,  in  October,  1886. 

tains  44,736,   the  Middle  Island  55,224,  and  In  the  winter  the  British  naval  vessel  "  Dia- 

Stewart^s  Island  1,800  square  miles.    The  pop-  mond  ^*  was  sent  to  punish  the  natives.    They 
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16  approach  of  the  ship,  but  seyeral 
Ullages  were  burDed. 
1-  HDHGART,  an  empire  in  Central  En- 
tie  two  states  of  which  it  is  composed 
1  in  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and 
common  armj,  navy,  and  diplomacy, 
also  joined  in  a  cnstoms-nnion,  which 
fiscal  arrangements  for  the  defrayal 
»n  expenses,  is  renewable  every  ten 
ippropriations  for  common  purposes 
led  from  the  Delegations,  a  body  of 
bers  chosen  one  half  from  the  Aus- 
one  half  from  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
;h  upper  honse  sending  20  and  each 
ase  40.  The  sovereignty  in  the  Aus- 
^isleithan  Empire,  and  in  the  Hungar- 
ansleithan  Kingdom  is  hereditary  in 
e  of  Hapsburg.  The  Emperor  is  Franz 
om  Ang.  18,  1880,  who  ascended  the 
3  1848.  The  heir-apparent  is  the 
3  Rudolf;  born  Aug.  21,  1858.  The 
for  Common  Affairs  is  composed  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
rial  Household,  Count  G.  K41noky  de 
ak ;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut.  Field- 
Ooant  Bylandt-Rheydt ;  Minister  of 
Benjamin  de  E411ay. 
d  PipafaitfM. — The  area  of  the  princi- 
cal  divisions  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
onarchies,  and  their  estimated  popn- 
the  end  of  1885,  are  given  in  the 
;  table : 
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2,468,898 
767,779 
1C6.925 

1,241,651 
858,485 
481.562 
666,584 
910,966 

5,697,888 

2487,475 
581,977 

6,219,660 
610,886 
508,696 

22,868,825 


14,841,276 

1,992,674 

21,786 

16,855,686 


89,224,511 


amber  of  births  in  Austria  in  1885  was 

as  885,201;  deaths,   714,081;   mar- 

r5,233 ;  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

The  number  of  births  in  Hungary  in 

(753,652;  deaths,  616,254;  marriages, 

natural  increment  of  population,  238,- 

le  number  of  emigrants  through  the 

free   ports  in   1885,  was:  Austrians, 

Hungarians,  13,195.    The  population 

la,  the  Austrian  capital,  in  1880,  was 
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1,108,857 ;  that  of  Buda-Pesth,  the  capital  of 
Hungary,  in  1886,  422,557. 

The  Roman  Catholics  form  79*9  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Austria  proper ;  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  Catholics,  11*5  per  cent.;  Pro- 
testants and  other  Christians,  1*8  per  cent.; 
Byzantine  Greeks,  2*3  per  cent. ;  Jews,  4*5  per 
cent.  In  Hungary  the  proportions  are  50  per 
cent.  Roman  Catholics,  9*7  per  cent.  Greek 
Catholics  and  Armenians,  20*6  per  cent.  Prot- 
estants, 15*6  per  cent.  Byzantine  Greeks,  and 
4*1  per  cent.  Jews.     In  the  whole  empire  67*6 

f)er  cent,  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catho- 
ics,  10*6  per  cent.  Greek  and  Armenian  Ca- 
tholics, 9*6  per  cent.  Protestants,  7*9  per  cent,  of 
the  Byzantine  Greek  Church,  and  4*3  per  cent. 
Jews.  According  to  statistics  1880,  Uie  total 
illiterate  class  formed  32*59  per  cent,  of  the 
male  and  36*08  per  cent,  of  the  female  popula- 
tion of  Austria  over  six  years  of  age.  In  the 
lands  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  31*6  per  cent,  of 
the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
In  1883,  84*9  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school- 
age  were  receiving  instruction  in  Austria, 
while  in  Hungary  85*8  per  cent,  were  attend- 
ing school  in  1885. 

FtauulcM. — The  revenue  in  1886  for  common 
affairs  amounted  to  119,724,748  florins.  The 
budget  estimates  for  1887  amounted  to  123,- 
855,414  florins,  of  which  102,055,440  florins 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  contributions  from 
the  two  parts  of  the  empire,  18,642,206  florins 
derived  from  customs,  and  the  rest  from  the 
receipts  of  the  ministries.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  the  diplomatic  service  was  set  down 
as  4,477,150  florins ;  the  ordinary  expenditure 
for  the  army  as  99,950,528,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary as  5,984,850  florins;  the  ordinary  ex- 
penditure of  the  navy  as  9,145,009,  extraor- 
dinary as  2,171,030  and  expenses  of  the  Bourd 
of  Control  as  128,867  florins. 

•Die  Amy, — The  army  law  of  1886  created  in 
addition  to  the  Landwehr  a  Landsturm,  or 
second  line  of  reserves.  The  annual  recruit  of 
the  regular  army  amounts  to  94,000.  The  term 
of  service  in  the  active  army  is  three  years,  in 
the  regular  array  reserve  four  years,  in  the 
Landwehr  five  years,  and  in  the  Landsturm 
twelve  years.  Men  who  have  served  in  the 
regular  army  are  liable  for  service  in  the  Land- 
sturm as  commissioned  or  non-commissioned 
oflicers  up  to  the  age  of  sixty.  In  time  of  war 
the  Landsturm  may  be  drawn  on  to  complete 
the  Landwehr  regiments.  The  Landsturm  is 
expected  to  add  a  million  men  to  the  war-ef- 
fective, which  will  nearly  double  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  army.  Three 
army  corps  are  to  be  provided  with  the  new 
repeating-rifle  by  the  beginning,  and  seven 
more  before  the  end  of  1888.  The  armament 
of  the  Landwehr  is^to  be  completed  by  1891. 

The  common  ministry,  impelled  by  the  pre- 
carious political  situation  in  Europe,  called  an 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Delegations  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1887,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
traordinary war  credit  of  52,500,000  florins. 
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Rassia  had  coDoentrated  a  large  force  of  oaval-  518  floriDs ;  grain  and  pulse,  82,924,212  florins; 

ry  on  the  frontier  of  Galioia,  which  cansed  a  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  27,586,642  florins;  animals, 

similar  but  less  extensive  movement  of  Austro-  26,978,980  florins;   fats  and  oils,   86,156,866 

Hungarian  troops,  and  hastened  the  carrying  florins;  furs,  16,551,260  florins;  machinery  and 

out  of  military  measures  already  decided  upon,  vehicles,  22,608,184  florins;  wood  and  manu- 

Wooden  barracks  for  cavalry  were  erected  factures  thereof,  15,987,841  florins ;  books  and 

along  the  whole  frontier  of  Galicia,  and  large  objects  of  art,  15,705,589  florins;   gums  and 

numbers  of  workmen  were  employed  in  Febru-  resins,  12,628,895  florins;  salt,  12,788,821  flor> 

ary  and  March  in  completing  the  fortress  of  ins;  metals  and  metal  manufactures,  11,839^ 

Cracow,  and  on  fortifications  at  Prezmysl.  271  florins ;   pottery,  8,945,570  florins ;  fuel 

The  work  on  the  strategic  lines  in  Galioia  7,700,788  florins ;  wines  and  spirits,  7,545,646 
was  also  pushed  forward.  The  Austrian  Reichs-  florins;  minerals,  6,062,106  florins.  The  lead- 
rath  voted  12,011,655,  and  the  Hungarian  Diet  ing  articles  of  export  and  their  values  for  1885 
7,460,000  florins  in  February  for  the  Land wehr  were  as  follow:  Grain,  flour,  and  pulse,  96,- 
and  Landsturm,  and  arms  were  provided  for  447,608  florins ;  fuel,  79,080,898  flonns ;  sugar, 
the  Austrian  Landwehr  and  the  Hungarian  60,658,667  florins;  instruments,  watches,  etc., 
Honved,  and  uniforms  purchased  for  the  Land-  46,944,561  florins ;  wool  and  woolens,  40,004,- 
Sturm  of  both  countries.  Following  the  ex-  984  florins;  cattle,  85,666,612  florins;  animal 
ample  of  France  and  Germany,  the  Austro-  products,  81,800,889  florins;  wines  and  spirits, 
Hungarian  Government  prohibited  the  expor-  28,528,888  florins ;  leather  and  leather  manu- 
tation of  horses,  making  an  exception  in  favor  factures,  21,445,100  florins;  glass  and  gjism 
of  Italy.  The  regulations  for  the  organization  wares,  19,896,948  florins;  vegetable  fibers  and 
of  the  Landsturm  were  not  uniform  in  the  two  manufactures  thereof,  18,779,181  florins;  cot- 
parts  of  the  empire.  In  Austria  every  man  ton  manufactures,  16,604,457  florins;  minerals,  b^ 
below  the  age  of  forty-two,  unless  unfit  even  12,481,218  florins;  paper  and  paper  manufact-  '[. 
for  ambulance  service,  and  ex-officers  up  to  the  ures,  11,465,178  florins;  iron  and  iron  mano-  i._ 
age  of  sixty  are  enrolled,  while  in  Hungary  factures,  11,120,339  florins;  tobacco,  8,167,67S  - 
those  only  are  taken  who  have  had  military  florins. 

training,   or  are  likely  to  make  efficient  sol-        The  imports  of  specie  and  bullion  in  1885   ^ 

diers.    The  Hungarian  Government  in  order  to  amounted  to  12,282,529,  and  the  exports  to    . 

satisfy  the  national  craving  for  industrial  inde-  8,727,579  florins.    Of  the  merchandise  imports 

pendence  of    Austria  granted    valuable  con-  337,495,617  florins,  and  of  the  exports  317,- 

cessions  to  the   flrm  of  Nordenfeldt  for  the  319,252  florins  passed  over  the  German  fron- 

establishment  of  a  factory  for  small-arms  at  tier,  while  87,881,560  florins  of  imports  and 

Buda-Pesth,  and    contracted  for  a  supply  of  95,002,077  florins  of  exports  went    through 

400,000  rifles  within  two  years.     Owing  to  the  Trieste,  and  81,748,124  florins  of  imports  and 

improved  state  of  affairs  in  Bulgaria  and  West-  61,576,122  florins  of  exports  throu^  Fiume  | 

em  Europe,  the  Imperial  Government,  after  and  the  other  sea-ports.    The  import  trade  with 

having  spent  24,000,000  florins  of  the  extraor-  Roumania  amounted  to  40,047,688,  and  the  ex-   t 

dinary    appropriation,   announced    that  they  port  trade  to  39,157,016  florins.     The  Russian 

woald  require  no  more.  imports  were  21,890,116,  and  the  exports  to  . 

Hie  Navy. — The  Austro-Hungarian   Govern-  Russia  21,671,517  florins.    The  imports  from  f 

mentin  1886  possessed  10  armor-clad  vessels  of  Italy  amounted  to  19,176,409,  from  Servia  to 

from  8,550  to  7,390  tons  displacement,  with  14,162,174,  from  Switzerland  to  5,477,870,  and 

armor  ranging  from  5  to  14  inches.    Great  at-  from  Turkey  and  Montenegro  to  569,316  florins, 

tention  has  been  paid  to  the  torpedo-fleet,  while  the  value  of  the  exports  to  Italy  was  47,- 

Three  cruisers  of  1,600  tons  displacement,  and  688,326,  to  Servia  13,991,139,  to  Switzerland 

capable  of  steaming  19  knots  an  hour,  have  re-  29,570,127,  and   to  Turkey   and  Montenegro  > 

cently  been  built.     A  new  steel-plated  turret-  157,618  florins.     High  protective  tariffs  have 

ship,  the  ^*  Stephanie,"  was  launched  at  Trieste,  caused  a  decline  in  the  import  trade,  which 

April  14,  1887.     The  displacement  is   5,100  were  valued  in  1884  at  $247,860,000,  and  in 

tons,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  armor  1885  were  only  $225,990,000,  while  for  1886 

9  inches.  they  were  estimated   at  $221,616,000.     The  I, 

CoHHerce* — The  total  value  of  the  merchan-  Russian  imports  fell  off  most,  but  the  decrease 

disc  imports  of  the  empire  in  1885,  inclading  in  those  from  Great   Britain,  Germany,  aod 

the  annexed  provinces  but  excluding  Dalmatia,  France  were  considerable.    The  customs  dues  1 

which  lies  outside  of  the  imperial  line  of  cus-  have  risen  from  40  to  86  cents  p^  capita^  with 

toms,  was  557,948,324  florins,  and  the  value  of  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  consumption 

the  exports  672,083,194  florins.    The  values  of  duties  from  86  cents  to  $1.60.     The  estimated 

the  leading  articles  of  import  were  as  follow :  value  of  the  exports  in  1886  is  $291,600,000. 
Vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures,  except  cot-        Railroads  nA  Tdegraplis* — In  January,  1886, 

ton,  68,170,132  florins;  silk  and  silk  manufact-  the  Austrian  Government  owned  2,299  miles  of 

ures,  53,699,663  florins;  clothing,  etc.,  27,452,  railroad  and  the  joint-stock  companies  6,023    , 

800  florins;  wool  and  woolen  goods,  21,957,-  miles,  though  of  the  latter  981  miles  were  oper- 

428  florins;  cotton  and  manufactures  thereof,  ated  by  the  state.     The  length  of  the  Hunga-    ^ 

9,450,484  florins ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  48,465,-  rian  railroads  in  1885  was  5,635  miles,  of  which 
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lies  were  operated  by  the  Goyerainent.  meD,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Turks 

»-'86    12,885,000   florins  were  appro-  daring  the  war,  considered   it  a  betrayal  of 

for  the  construction  of  new  lines  in  Turkey.    He  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  ob- 
tained from  Parliament  the  supplies  for  the  oc- 

)legraph  system  of  Austria  in  1885  com-  cupation,  but  it  was  by  representing  Austria- 

4,212  miles  of  lines  and  62,447  miles  of  Hungary ^s  action  as  necessitated  by  the  situation 

that  of  Hungary,  10,872  miles  of  lines  resulting  from  the  war.    The  secret  treaty  was 

172  miles  of  wires.  In  Bosnia  and  Herze-  negotiated  in  1876  during  the  meeting  of  the 

there  were  1,730  miles  of  lines.     The  Austrian  and  Russian  Emperors  at  Reichstadt, 

of  dispatches  in  Austria  in  1885  was  and  was  signed  at  Vienna  on  Jan.  15,  1877. 
)9,  and  in  Hungary  8,686,880.  When  the  Russian  troops  entered  Bulgaria 
W4NBcie« — The  Austrian  post-oflSce  in  Count  Andrassy  did  not  proceed  to  the  occu- 
iDsmitted  383,118,000  letters  and  postal-  nation  of  the  proyinces,  and  is  said  to  have 
^6,604,400  newspapers,  53,889,000  cir-  been  driyen  from  office  by  the  pro-Russian 
&nd  patterns,  and  35,862,200  packages  party  at  court  because  he  would  not  act  in 
Is.  The  receipts  in  1884  were  20,020,-  concert  with  Russia,  and  thus  failed  to  obtain 
d  the  expenses  16,478,730  florins.  The  the  absolute  possession  of  the  promised  ter- 
of  the  postal  traffic  in  Hungary  was  ritory.  The  occupation  finally  took  place  by 
,740  letters  and  cards,  47,081,320  jour-  an  arrangement  arriyed  at  after  the  cession  of 
•,721,814  circulars,  etc.,  and  10,502,302  Cyprus  to  Great  Britain,  which  Russia  was 
The  receipts  of  the  Hungarian  post-  precluded  by  the  preyious  secret  understand- 
I  1884  were  8,801,264,  and  the  expenses  ing  from  opposing.  The  Russian  delegate  at 
17  florins.  Berlin  therefore  acquiesced  in  the  proposal 
big  amU  IfaylgatkHk — The  Austro-Hunga-  of  Great  Britain  to  intrust  Austria-Hungary 
erchant-marine  in  1886  numbered  61  with  the  pacification  and  administration  of 
"8  of  69,452  tons,  in  the  foreign  trade ;  Bosnia  and  Herzegoyina.  M.  Tisza,  in  an  ex- 
ting  steamers,  of  14,491  tons ;  and  9,225  planation  to  the  Chamber  on  May  21,  1887, 
yeraels  of  all  descriptions,  of  which  the  defended  his  statements  made  at  the  time  by 
i  was  228,044.  In  1884  there  were  62,-  explaining  that  the  conditions  of  the  secret 
isels,  of  7,478,522  tons,  entered ;  and  treaty  were  never  fulfilled,  and  that  the  occu- 
▼essels,  of  7,481,690  tons,  cleared  at  nation  was  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the 
•Hungarian  ports.    Of  the  tonnage,  87  European  mandate. 

t.  was  Austrian.  The  iasgleicli* — A  new  ten-year  treaty  be- 

OcoipM    PrtTtMC& — The    proyinces  of  tween  the  two  states  composing  the  empire 

and   Herzegoyina  were   occupied   by  was  finally  settled  in  May,  1887.     The  negotia- 

rHungary  under  the  proyisions  of  the  tions  occupied  an  entire  year,  and  on  several 

jf  Berlin,  and  have  since  been  admin-  occasions  came  to  a  stand-still.    The  difficul- 

by  imperial  ciyil  officials.    The  same  ties  which  threatened  to  prevent  a  continuance 

lent  stipulated  that  the  Austrian  mill-  of  the  customs  league  were  not  solved,  but 

>ald  occupy  the  Sanjak  of  Noyi- Bazar,  were  simply  waived  or  compromised  for  the 

kt  the  civil  administration  should  con-  sakeof  averting  the  external  and  internal  dan- 

0  be  Turkish.  Bosnia  has  an  area  of  gers  that  would  result  from  a  breech  of  the  fiscal 
square  miles,  and  contained  187,574  in-  union.  Count  Szapary  broke  ofi^  the  negotiations 
ta  in  1885.  The  area  of  Herzegovina  in  March,  and  refused  to  agree  to  a  new  basis 
)  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  suggested  by  M.  Tisza,  but  in  the  Cabinet  crisis 
IS  1,148,517.     Novi-Bazar,  with  an  area  that  ensued   was  forced  to  resign  his  post  as 

1  square  miles,  had  168,000  inhabitants  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finances,  and  allow  the 
.  The  revenue  ofthe  occupied  provinces  Premier  to  conclude  the  arrangements.  The 
7  was  estimated  in  the  budget  at  8,977,-  Hungarians  were  desirous  of  formally  incor- 
d  the  expenditure  at  8,920,616  florins»  porating  in  their  kingdom  the  small  strip  of 
It  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  esti-  territory  called  the  Militargrenze,  which  is  an 
It  5,119,000  florins.  integral  part  of  Hungary,  but  is  included  in  the 

Tttttf  with  Rnria. — In  April,  1887,  the  old  military  boundaries  of  Austria.     They  as- 

I  Government,  through  the  semi-official  sumed  the  share  of  this  territory  in  the  com- 

ivealed  the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  in  mon  expenditures,  but,  failing  to  obtain  certain 

ioasia  agreed  to  an  annexation  of  Bosnia  concessions,  would  not  agree  to  a  new  appor- 

rzegovina,  as  the  price  of  Austrian  neu-  tionment  of  the  burden  which  presses  unequally 

long  before  the  Russo-Turkish   war.  on  Austria,  whose  share  in  the  common  ex- 

iclosnre,  which  was  intended  to  refute  penses  for  the  ten  years^  period  beginning  Jan. 

nts  of  Russian  journals  that  Germany  1,  1888,  will  be  68|  per  cent,  while  Hungary 

>ported  Austrian  policy  in  antagonism  pays  only  31i  per  cent. 

ia,  was  embarrassing  to  Austro-Hunga-  Treaty  Ncgodatltiis  with  Sonwuda. — There  was 

teamen,  and  especi^ly  so  to  Tisza,  the  a  conference  at  Bucharest  for  the  negotiation 

ian  Premier,  who  resigned  when  the  oc-  of  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  Roumania  in 

1  of  the  provinces  was  resolved  upon  by  March,  1887,  but  it  led  no  nearer  to  a  conclu- 

erial  Gk>yermDent,  because  his  country-  sion  than  the  previous  negotiations.    The  Ron- 
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maniaD  delegates  who  met  representatives  of  penditares  at  470,059,847  floriDS.     The  indirect 

Austria- Hungary  iu  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  taxes,  viz.:  a  land-tax,  a  house-tax,  a  tax  on 

1886-^87  proposed  that  inspection  at  the  fron-  industrial  estahlishments,  and  an  income-tax, 

tier  should  he  aholished,  and  that  herds  con-  produce  99,052,000  florius  of  revenue.    The 

signed  to  Austria-Hungary  should  be  examined  yield  of  customs  is  47,243,417,  of  excise  duties 

only  in  the  districts   where  the  existence  of  84,484,900,  of  the  salt-tax  20,444,000,  of  the 

disease  was  reasonably  suspected.    In  the  sub-  tobacco-tax  74,002,800,  of  stamp-duties    17,- 

sequent  conferences  the  Roumanian  Govern-  800,000,  of  judicial  fees  38,650,000,  of  the  state 

ment  modified  its  demand  that  the  Roumanian  lottery  20,224,000  florins,  the  total  product  of 

cattle  import  should  be  admitted  without  quar-  indirect  taxation     being  801,794,417  florins, 

antine,  but  insisted  that  it  should  be  subjected  The  posts  and  telegraphs  produce  27,299,050, 

only  to  the  rules  that  are  applied  to  the  im-  and  the  railroads  47,171,917  florins.    The  chief 

ports  of  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  treaty  items  of  expenditure  are  117,975,054  florins 

powers.     An  arrangement  was  about  to  be  for  the  service  of  the  public  debt,  98,578,071 

concluded  on  this  basis,  when   the  Hungarian  florins  for  financial  administration,  and  86,838,- 

Minister  of  Agriculture  introduced  conditions  803  fionns  for  common  affairs.    The  public 

that  were  inconsistent  with  it,  and  inaccepta-  debt  on  July  1,  1886,  amounted  to  8,485,881,- 

ble  to  the  Roumanians,  viz.,  that  the  Hnnga-  810  florins,  not  including  412,000,000  florinfi 

rian  frontier  should  be  closed  to  Roumanian  cat-  of  paper  currency.     About  50,000,000  florins 

tie   whenever  Germany  should    prohibit  the  of  new  paper  rente  were  issued  in  the  begin- 

importation  of  cattle  from  Austria-Hungary,  ning  of  the  financial  year  1887-^88  to  cover 

and  that    all  cattle  coming  from   Roumania  the  financial  requirements  of  the  year, 
should  undergo  a  five  days^  quarantine  at  Stein-        Hie  Laigiage  QmsUm. — The  German  Liberals 

bruch,  near  Buda-Pesth.  in  the  Austrian  Chamber  won  a  triumph  over 

Aisdla. — The  Austrian  Parliament,  called  the  the  Government  in  April,  1887,  by  carrying 
Reichsrath,  consists  of  two  chambers — a  House  through  a  motion  of  ex-Minister  von  Schmer- 
of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Deputies.  The  upper  ling,  who  is  called  the  father  of  Austrian  con- 
chamber  was  composed  in  1886  of  13  princes  stitutionalism,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  the  blood  royal,  53  hereditary  peers,  10  arch-  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
bishops,  and  7  prince-bishops,  and  105  life-  use  of  other  languages  besides  German  in  of- 
members.  The  representative  chamber  con-  ficial  documents  and  the  pleadings  of  law 
sists  of  358  members,  elected  partly  directly  courts.  German  has  been  acknowledged  bj 
and  partly  indirectly  by  all  citizens  of  the  age  the  Government  to  be  the  oflicial  language  of 
of  twenty-four  years  or  over  possessed  of  a  the  empire,  and  the  German  party  maintains 
low  property  qualification.  Important  legis-  that  edicts  that  have  been  issued  at  various 
lative  powers  are  exercised  by  the  Provincial  times  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  Czech, 
Diets,  seventeen  in  number,  each  of  which  con-  Polish,  and  Italian  languages  for  judicial  and 
sists  of  but  one  chamber  composed  of  the  heads  administrative  purposes  are  illegal.  After  the 
of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  chan-  rejection  of  a  resolution  ofi^ered  by  Herr  von 
cellors  of  universities,  and  of  representatives  Plener,  the  German  leader  in  the  Diet  of 
of  land-owners,  municipalities,  boards  of  com-  Prague,  all  of  his  party  threatened  to  take  no 
merce,  guilds,  and  of  rural  communes,  the  lat-  part  in  the  legislative  proceedings  until  the 
ter  being  voted  for  indirectly  by  all  tax-payers.  Czech  majority  should  agree  to  alter  the  law 

The  head  of  the  Austrian  Cabinet  is  Count  wiiich  makes  the  use  of  the   Czech  language 

Edward  Taafe,  who,  though  his  ancestors  have  sometimes  compulsory  in  the  law  courts  of 

lived  in  Austria  for  several  generations,  is  an  German  districts.    In  January,  before  closing 

Irish  nobleman,  and  a  peer  of  the  United  King-  its  sessions,  the  Diet  by  a  unanimous  vote  de- 

dom.    He  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  In-  clared  that  the  German  abstainers  had  vacated 

terior  and  President  of  the  Council  on  Aug.  19,  their  seats.    In  order  to  satisfy  national  or  lo- 

1879.    The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  cal  ambitions  the  Government  has  in  recent 

Ecclesiastical  Affairs  is  Dr.  Paul  Gantech  von  times  established  gymnasia  in  many  countrir 

Frankenthurn,  appointed   Nov.   6,  1885 ;  the  towns  which  are  too  poor  to  maintain  them, 

Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  J.   Dunajewski ;  the  and  has  in  consequence  been  induced  to  aid  the 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Count  Julius  Falken-  schools  by  annual  grants.     Dr.  von   Gantsch, 

hayn ;  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  National  the  Minister  of  Education,  declaring  himself 

Economy,  Marquis  von  Becqoehem  ;  the  Min-  opposed  to  over-education  and  the  multiplica- 

ister  of  National  Defense,  Maj.-Gen.  Count  S.  tion  of  the  intellectual  proletariate,  ordered  in 

von  Welsersheimb ;  the  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  the  summer  that  the  least  frequented  of  the 

Prazak.    F.  Ziemialkowski   has  a  seat  in  the  schools  should  be  closed.     His  decree  resulted 

Council,  but  holds  no  portfolio.  in  the  suppression  of  several  Czech  gymnasia, 

Eevenne  and  Expcadltnre.  —  The  budget  esti-  and  brought  upon  the  ministry  the  denuncia- 

mates  for  the  year  ending  March   31,  1887,  tions  of  the  press  of  Bohemia, 
make  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  507,-        intrchtet  Trials. —  Socialistic    doctrines  are 

888,841  florins,  and  the  expenditures  516,625,-  more  prevalent   among    the   workingmen  of 

771  florins.     The  ordinary  receipts  are  esti-  Austria  than  in  Germany  or  any  other  country, 

mated   at    491,927,345,  and   the  ordinary  ex-  The  socialists  are  much  stronger  in  Vienna  than 
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Dtber     European  capitals,   and    their  penditure  858,645,446  florins.     The  estimated 

are  generally  accepted  also  by  the  revenae  for  1887  is  328,856,095  florins ;  the  ex- 
:-classe8  of  Gratz,  Klagenforth,  Brtlnn,  penditare  850,400,021  florins,  of  which  111,- 
zhenberg,  and  have  taken  deep  root  in  832,886  florins  are  applied  to  the  national-debt 
f,  thoogb  their  pablic  expression  is  account,  29,470,424  florins  to  the  common  ex- 
1  by  the  new  anti-socialist  law  of  that  penses  of  the  empire,  besides  4,150,917  florins 
Tbe  re\rolutionary  socialists  are  not  ofextraordinary  expenditure,  56,106,352  florins 
as  in  Austria,  yet  a  band  of  desperate  to  financial  administration,  27,295,000  florins 
)r8  was  organized  among  the  industrial  to  state  railways,  17,907,680  florins  to  in  vest- 
ion  of  the  suburbs  of  Vienna,  with  af-  ments,  and  11,799,003  florins  to  debts  of  gnar- 
^oups  in  other  places,  which  the  police  anteed  railroads  taken  over  by  the  Goremment. 
I  just  as  some  of  their  destructive  plots  The  public  debt  in  the  beginning  of  1886 
ipe  for  execution.  In  March,  1887,  amounted  to  1,842,880,881  florins,  besides  Hun- 
cbists  were  tried  in  Vienna  before  a  gary^s  share  in  the  common  debt  of  the  em- 
court  of  six  judges  without  a  jury,  on  pire,  on  which  the  interest  charge  is  80,000,- 
rge  of  preparing  and  secreting  explo-  000  florins  per  annum. 

It  was  proved  that  they  had  entered  PariUHeitiry  Etocttons. — The  general  election 

conspiracy  to  fire  several  lumber-yards  which  began  on  June  17,  was  attended  with  the 

purpose  of  creating  a  panic,  and  that  usual  popular  excitement,  but  with  fewer  dis- 

d  provided  themselves  with  bombs  and  turbances  than  in  former  years.   Notwithstand- 

ss    charged   with  a  powerful  explosive,  ing  the  strong  position  of  the  Tisza  Cabinet, 

gleaders  were  a  mason  named  Kaspari,  corrupt  inducements  and  administrative  press- 

eaver  named  Wawrunek.    A  tinsmith  ure  were  employed  as  usual  to  augment  the 

Kratochwill  had  attempted  to  set  fire  to  Government  majority.    Count  Albert  Apponyi, 

ler-yard,  but  the  fuse  would  not  burn,  the  eloquent  leader  of  the  Moderate  Opposi- 

the  prisoners  were  acquitted,  and  the  tion,  made  much  of  this  practice  of  corruption 

yre  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  in  his  arraignment  of  the  Government,  and 

anging  ft'om  six  months  to  twenty  years,  summed  up  all  the  errors  committed  during 

ii7« — ^The  Hungarian  legislative  author-  Tisza's  twelve  years*  premiership ;  yet  the  Gov- 

Bxercised  by  a  Diet  consisting  of  two  ernment  obtained  a  larger  majority  than  ever. 

)s.     The  upper  house,  called  the  House  There   were  riots  in  five  or  six  districts,  in 

nates,  contains,  under  the  law  of  1885,  which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wound- 

•ditary  peers  who  pay  a  land-tax  of  8,000  ed.    At  Usbeck  the  troops  were  caUed  out  to 

>r  over ;  archbishops,  bishops,  and  cer-  quell  a  disturbance,  during  which  8  persons 

ler  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  were  killed  and  30  injured.     At  Verbo  the 

c  Churches,  89  altogether;  11  ecclesias-  anti-Semites  wrecked    the  polling-place,  but 

ad   lay    representatives  of   Protestant  the  soldiery  did   not  interfere.     The  result  of 

50  life-peers  who  were  elected  by  the  the  election  was  a  majority  for  the  Government 

but  are  to   be  her-eafter  nominated  by  of  103  to  56  in  1884.    The  Moderate  Opposi- 

>wn;  16  high  state  and  judicial  digni-  tion,  which  numbered   67  members  in  1878, 

vho  are  members  ex-officio  ;  1  delegate  was  reduced  to  44.     The  Independents,  who 

roatiaand  Slavonia;  and  the  archdukes  had  70  seats  in  1878,  now  secured  77,  but  the 

B  of  full  age.    The  House  of  Represen-  anti-Semites,  who  vote  with  them  on  general 

in  1886  consisted  of  453  members,  of  questions,  lost  a  number  of  seats.    The  Nation- 

40  were  the  delegates  of  Croatia  and  alists  also  elected  fewer  members  than  in  the 

a.     The  ministry  is  composed   of  the  last  election. 

Qg  members :  President  of  the  Council,  FItm  and  floods. — Hungary  was  visited  during 

in  Tisza  de  Boros-Jend,  who  in  Febru-  May  and  June  with  calamities  of   more  than 

?7,  took  over  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  usual  severity.    Fires  are  of  common  occur- 

ignation  of  Count  Gyula  Szapary ;  Min-  rence  in  that  country,  and  are  shown  by  sta- 

i  the  Interior,  Baron  Bela  Orczy,  who  tistics  to  be  particularly  prevalent  in  the  month 

led  the  Prime  Minister  when  the  latter  of  May.    The  unusual  number  of  large  fires  in 

d   charge  of  the    finance  department;  May,  1887,  may  have  been  the  result,  as  is  the 

r  of  Education  and  Worship,  Dr.  An-  casein  Galicia,  of  the  careless  ase  of  petroleum, 

efort ;  Minister  of  the  Honved,  other-  The  town  of  Toroczko  in  Transylvania  was 

lied  the  Minister  of  National  Defense,  partially  destroyed,  and  a  day  or  two  afterward 

Geza    Fej6rv4ry,  appointed   Oct.  28,  the  villages  of  Merenyo  and  Mezoecsueged  were 

Minister  ad  l/itus.  Baron  Orczy ;  Minis-  entirely  consumed.     On  May  4  a  fire  broke 

Justice,  Theophile  Fabinyi,  appointed  out  in  the  town  of  Arad  which  destroyed  150 

r,  1886 ;  Minister  of  Communications,  houses  and  a  large  factory.     In  the  mining 

Orczy ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Indus-  town  of  Ruszkabanyi  HI  houses  were  burned ; 

d   Commerce,  Count  Paul  Sz^ch^nyi ;  and  at  Nagy  Karol^i  the  family  estate  of  the 

T  for  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Koloman  de  Counts  Earolyi,   including  their  mansion,  25 

»vich.  large  workshops,  and  225  other  buildings,  was 

iM  aid  Expcadltire* — The  total  revenue  destroyed.    This    was  followed  by  a  greater 

>  was  318,444,919  florins,  and  the  ex-  catastrophe  at  Eperies,  the  chief  center  of  Prot- 
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eetantism  in  Hongaiy,  where  all  the  churches, 
GovernmeDt  hulldings,  schools,  banks,  and  a 
great  number  of  dwellings  and  workshops  were 
Earned  to  the  ground. 

About  the  same  time  floods  did  great  dam- 
age in  yarioDS  parts  of  the  country,  and  culmi- 
nated in  a  destructive  inundation  that  swept 
oyer  the  alluvial  district  around  6zegedin. 
After  the  destruction  of  that  town  in  1879  it 
was  rebuilt  on  high  ground,  and  a  system  of 
embankments  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  44,- 
000,000  florins  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
neighboring  farming  lands  from  the  oveHlow 
of  the  Theiss.  A  sluice  at  Kistisza  was  badly 
constructed,  and  left  in  charge  of  a  heedless  or 
incapable  inspector,  with  the  consequence  that 
on  May  81  the  river,  which  was  swollen  by 
rains  but  yet  not  within  several  feet  of  the 


high-water  mark,  carried  away  the  dam  and 
flooded  80,000  hectares  of  growing  wheat,  des- 
troying many  farmsteads,  and  reducing  nearly 
2,000  families  to  destitution. 

Crtatia. — The  vigorous  measures  of  Coant 
KhtLn-Hedervary,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  have 
broken  up  the  National  or  Home-Rule  party  as 
an  open  political  organization.  The  elections 
to  the  Croatian  Diet,  which  took  place  a  week 
before  the  Hungarian  elections,  resulted  in  the 
return  of  86  Gk)vernment  candidates  to  only  19 
of  the  Opposition.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
head  the  Separatist  movement  in  the  Banat, 
but  they  are  kept  in  check  by  the  repressive 
means  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities.  In 
August  a  clergyman  was  sentenced  by  the 
court  at  Agram  to  a  yearns  imprisonment  with 
hard  labor  for  seditious  language. 
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BAIRD,  SPENCEE  FULLERTON,  an  American 
naturalist,  bom  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1828; 
died  in  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  Aug.  19, 1887.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1840, 
and  in  1842  studied  medicine  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city, 
but  was  not  graduated.  Meanwhile,  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  long  pedestrian  excursions 
through  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
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lecting  specimens  in  natural  history,  and  his 
private  cabinet  ultimately  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  museum  connected  with  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution.  In  1845  he  was  appointed, 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Dickinson, 
also  teaching  chemistry,  where  he  remained 
until  1850,  when  he  was  elected  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This 
office  he  held  until  May,  1878,  when,  on  the 
death  of  Joseph  Henry,  he  succeeded  to  the 


full  secretaryship.    The  department  of  explo- 
ration was  placed  under  his  authority  from  its 
beginning,  and  his  annual  reports  constitute 
the  only  systematic  record  of  the  National 
explorations  ever  prepared.     During  the  dec- 
ade of  185O-'60  he  devoted   much  time  to 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  leaders  of  Gov- 
ernment expeditions  in  the  obiects  of  the  In- 
stitution, supplying  them  witn  all  the  appli- 
ances for  collecting,  as  well  as  with  instruc- 
tions for  their  use.     In  many   instances  he 
organized  the  natural-history  parties,  named 
the  collectors,  employed  and  supervised  the 
artists  in  preparing  the  plates,  and  frequently 
edited  the  zoological  portions  of  their  reports. 
The  specimens  brought  back  to   Washington 
were  intrusted  to  his  care.    These,  with  his 
own    collection    and  those    obtained  on  the 
Wilkes    exploring    expedition     during    1842, 
were    the  beginnings  of  the  United    States 
National  Museum,  which,  under  his  adminis- 
tration, has  developed  until  it  is  now  unsur- 
passed  throughout  the   United    States.    The 
system   of  international  exchanges  organized    r 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian,  is  like- 
wise due  to  his  genius.     In  1871  Prof.  Baird 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
eries, an  office  which  he  held  without  salary 
until  his  death.    This  great  work,  organized 
by  him,  has  grown  until  it  includes:    1.  The 
systematic  investigation  of  the  waters  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  biological  and  physical 
problems  they  present.     2.  The  investigation 
of  the  methods  of  fisheries,  past  and  present, 
and  the  statistics  of  production  and  commerce 
of  fishery  products.     8.  The  introduction  and 
multiplication  of  useful  food -fishes  throughout 
the   country,  especially  in    waters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the   General   Government,  or 
those  common  to  several  States,  none  of  which 
might  feel   willing  to  make  expenditures  for 
the  benefit  of  others.     In  1877,  at  the  request 
of  the  United    States  Government,   he    was 
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at  the  Halifax  Fishery  Commissioii  in 

>acitj  of  advisory  counsel.     His  work 

^ries  has  been  hoDored  with  awards  of 

from  the  Acclimation  Society  of  Mel- 

in  1878,  and  from  the  Soci^t^  d^accli- 

de  France,  in  1879;  the  first  honor 
rom  the  InterDational  Fish  Exhibition 
I  Berlin  in  1880,  and  the  order  of  St. 
om  the  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
^gree  of  Doctor  of  Physical  Science  was 
red  on  him  by  Dickinson  College  in 
&nd  that  of  LL.D.  by  Golnmbian  Uni 
r  in  1875.  For  many  years  be  was  a 
3  of  the  latter  institution,  and  from  1878 
a  similar  appointment  to  the  Corcoran 
y  of  Art  in  Washington.  He  was  Per- 
it  Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
e  Advancement  of  Science  in  1850-^51, 
lited  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
ixth  meetings.  In  addition  to  being  a 
er  of  the  leading  scientific  societies  in 
nited  States,  he  held  foreign  or  honorary 
ership  in  many  of  the  scientific  societies 
•ope  and  the  British  colonies,  and  became 
aber  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
in  1864.  The  nomenclature  of  zoology 
ns  many  memorials  of  his  connection 
its  history.  One  genus  of  fishes  was 
in  his  honor  by  Prof.  Theodore  N.  Gill, 
rer  twenty -five  species  of  mammals,  birds, 
mollusks,  and  other  forms  of  life  bear 
me,  together  with  several  fossil  or  ex- 
varieties.  His  literary  work  was  very 
and  a  complete  bibliography  from  1843 
82,  including  1,063  titles,  was  prepared 
orge  Brown  Goode,  and  issued  as  num- 
R^enty  of  the  *^  Bulletins  of  the  United 
National  Museum  ^'  (Washington,  1883). 
1870  till  1878  Prof.  Baird  was  the  sci- 

editor  of  Harper  and  Brothers^  periodi- 
ncluding  the  ^'Annual  Record  of  Science 
idustry  "(8  volumes,  New  York,  1871-79). 
rarious  reports  and  annual  volumes  of 
lited  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fish- 
were  prepared  by  him,  and  also  the  an- 
'*■  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
nithsonian  Institution  ^'  from  1878.  His 
works  include  the  translating  and  ed- 
of  the  " Iconographio  Encyclopedia^^ 
omea.  New  York,  1852);  ^^  Catalogue  of 
American  Reptiles  ^^  (Washington,  1853) ; 
imals  of  North  America  '*  (Philadelphia, 
;  *'  The  Birds  of  North  America,"  with 
Cassin  (1860);  "Review  of  American 

in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
ition  "    (Washington,    1864-'66) :    and 

Distribution  and  Migrations  of  North 
can    Birds"  (1866).     His   latest  work 

"History  of  North  American  Birds," 
ed  with  Thomas  M.  Brewer  and  Rob- 
dgway  (5  volumes,  Boston,  lR74-'84). 
3aird^s  ornithological  studies  were  placed 
I,  in  1887,  in  the  hands  of  Robert  Ridg- 
nd  since  his  death  have  been  published 
innal  of  North  American  Birds  "  (Phila- 
i,  1887). 


BAPTISTS.    I.   Bcgiriar  Baptisis  In  the  PilM 

StatMt  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Regular  Baptist  churches  in  the 
United  States,  as  given  by  States  in  the  "  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Year-Book  "  for  1887 : 


STATES  AND  TER- 
RITORIES. 

AUbamft 

Arizonft 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

ConnecticQt 

Dakota 

Delaware 

DlBtrict  of  Colombia  . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maseachusetta 

Michl|inui 

Biinnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsyirania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina  ....... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


AmocI- 

AtiOBf. 

OrdaiiMd 
miniaten. 

ChnrckM. 

100 

1,288 

2,172 

1 

6 

6 

59 

802 

1,442 

8 

185 

180 

8 

82 

84 

6 

187 

126 

5 

55 

86 

•  • 

10 

18 

8 

45 

86 

28 

248 

586 

107 

1,889 

8389 

1 

6 

10 

42 

094 

1,006 

81 

881 

545 

8 

66 

,      107 

28 

817 

•      424 

22 

256 

481 

02 

906 

1,774 

84 

650 

1,017 

18 

144 

247 

1 

47 

a 

14 

869 

896 

19 

826 

881 

10 

187 

191 

79 

1,106 

8,099 

74 

1,050 

1,608 

I 

6 

12 

12 

180 

165 

•  • 

2 

1 

6 

82 

80 

6 

210 

192 

•  * 

8 

8 

48 

828 

864 

81 

1,051 

2,265 

82 

478 

627 

6 

60 

74 

88 

491 

605 

8 

69 

66 

49 

740 

1,816 

48 

966 

1,484 

99 

1,828 

2,687 

1 

8 

4 

7 

96 

115 

42 

S68 

1,628 

8 

87 

45 

15 

239 

4S5 

1ft 

126 

194 

•  • 

2 

2 

1,244 

19,877 

80,522 

166,988 

140 

76,000 

6,490 

2,585 

81,748 

8,664 

1,686 

10,561 

87,708 

866^18 

867 

79,010 

114,478 

4,981 

86,688 

21,706 

196,087 

86,584 

19,871 

12,445 

53,768 

80,066 

10,789 

170,814 

106,689 

887 

7,000 

46 

8,802 

85,180 

66 

119,888 

826,767 

58,185 

8,708 

72,612 

11,654 

170,846 

188,548 

166,488 

185 

9,146 

843,481 

1,401 

82,866 

12,526 

150 

2,782,670 


The  whole  d amber  of  Sanday- schools  is 
given  as  13,889,  with  107,037  officers  and 
teachers,  and  1,011,585  papiLs;  namber  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  charches  bv  baptism,  155,378 ; 
value  of  church  property,  $42,558,794.  Amount 
of  contributions  reported:  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  $5,549,563;  for  missions,  $849,837; 
for  education,  $108,749 ;  miscellaneous,  $1,334,- 
881 ;  aggregate,  $7,843,031. 

The  **  Year-Book  '*  gives,  of  general  statis- 
tics in  North  America  (including  the  United 
States),  1,268  associations,  31,507  churches, 
19,986  ministers,  160,173  baptisms  during  the 
year,  and  2,844,491  members;  for  South  Amerr 
ica  (Brazil),  5  churches,  12  ministers,  23  bap- 
tisms, and  168  members;  for  Europe,  67  asso- 
ciations, 3,500  churches,  6,642  ministers,  5,488 
baptisms,  and  383,971  members;  for  Asia,  8 
associations,  933  churches,  560  ministers, 
3,467  baptisms,  and  65,657  members;  for 
Africa,  3  associations,  82  churches,  56  minis- 
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ters,  180  baptisms,  and 8,2 12  members;  and  for  and    Nortb;  had   snstained    12   missionaries 

Australasia,  6  associations,  159  churches,  113  to  Indians  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  among  the 

ministers,  and  15,527  members.     Total,  1,852  Delawares,   and  to    Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the 

associations,  36,186  chnrches,  27,868  ministers,  Indian  Territory,  and  at  the  Pyramid  Lake  and 

169,281  baptisms,  and  8,318,026  members.  Walker  river    reservations ;   had   maintained 

Seven  theological  institutions  in  the  United  missions  among  the  Chinese  in  California  and 

States  returned  48  instructors  and  548  pupils ;  Oregon ;  and  had  supported  missions  in  Mez- 

27  universities  and  colleges,  251  instructors,  ico.    In  the  church-edifice  department,  grants 

and  8,660  pupils;  80  institutions  for  the educa-  had- been  made  to  62  churches  in  the  shape 

tion  of  young  women  exclusively,  281  instruct-  of  $10,818  in  gifts    and    $13,825    in   loans; 

ors  and  2,899  pupils ;  48  seminaries  and  acade-  while  receipts  were  acknowledged  to  the  Loan 

mies  and  institutions  for  both  sexes,  258  in-  Fund  of  $7,051,  and  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of 

structors  and  4,757  pupils ;  and  19  institutions  $78,645.  The  Loan  Fund  amounted  to  $122,047, 

for  the  colored  race  and  Indians,  154  instruct-  and  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  large  for  all 

ors  and  8,776  pupils.     In  all,  126  educational  demands  that  were  likely  to  be  made  upon  it. 

institutions,    1,092    instructors,    and    15,635  The  educational  institutions  of  the  society  in- 

pupils.  eluded  11  incorporated  and  6  unincorporated 

AnericaM  Baptist  Hmm  Mission   Society. — The  institutions ;  with  mission  day-schools,  largely 

fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  American  Bap-  supported  by  the  Woman^s  American  Baptist 

tist  Home  Mission  Society  was  held  in  Minne-  Home  Mission  Society  of  Boston,  in  Salt  Lake 

apolis,  Minn.,   May  80.    Mr.   Samuel  Colgate  City,  the  city  of  Mexico  and  Salinas,  Apodaca, 

presided.    The  total  receipts  of  the  society  for  and  Santa  Rosa,  Mexico,  and  Tahlequah,  in 

the  year  had  been  $552,814,  or  $15,000  more  the  Indian  Territory ;  and  mission  night-schools 

than  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.     Of  for  the  Chinese  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  and 

this  sum  $849,797  were  returned  as  contribu-  Fresno,  Cal.    Fifteen  schools  for  the  colored 

tions  from  churches,  Sunday-schools,  and  indi-  people  were  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the 

viduals ;  $158,257  from  legacies ;  $17,599  as  in-  society,  while  Leland  University,  New  Orleans, 

come  from  church-edifice  loans  and  invested  with  an  endowment  of  nearly  $100,000,  had 

funds;  and  $19,987  from  the  schools  of  the  become  self-supporting.    These    schools   had 

society.    The  Executive  Board  in  making  ap-  employed  122  teachers,  28  of  whom  were  col- 

propriations  had  adhered  to  the  rule  of  Umit-  ored,  and  returned  2,807  pupils.     Ministerial 

ing  them  to  the  average  of  annual  receipts  of  training  was  provided  for  at  several  of  these 

the  three  years  preceding.    The  expenditures  schools,  industrial  education  in  many  of  them, 

had  been  $290,887,   of  which   $130,666  had  with  appropriations  from  the  " Slater  Fund" 

been  for  ministers^  salaries,  $59,261  for  teach-  at  seven,  and  medical  education  in  the  Leonard 

era*  salaries,   $41,443  for  special  educational  Medical  School,  at  Raleigh,   N.   C,   and  for 

purposes,   $29,296  in  gifts  for  church-edifice  women  at  Spelman  Seminary,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

work,  and  $81,855  for  expenses  of  administra-  iHericaB  Baptist  Pabttcatlon  Society. — The  sixty- 

tion  and  agencies.    In  addition  to  these  ex-  third  anniversary  of  the  American    Baptist 

penditures,  the  indebtedness  of  the  previous  Publication  Society  was  held  in  Minneapolis, 

year,  $123,429,  had  been  been  paid  off  with  Minn.,   May  25,   26,   and   27.     Mr.    Edward 

the  results    of    special    offerings.     A  settle-  Goodman,  of  Illinois,  vice-president,  presided, 

ment  had  been  effected  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Deane,  The  total  receipts  and  business  of  the  society  in 

a  former  treasurer  of  the  society,  whose  failure  all  of  its  departments  for  the  year  had  been 

in  business  had  involved  the  society  in  finan-  $624,140.      The    business    of  the    year    had 

cial  loss  (see  "Annual  CyclopflBdia'' for  1886),  by  amounted  to  $481,997.    The  Board  of  Mana- 

whicli  he  was  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  defi-  gers  reported  that  a  defalcation  by  two  of  the 

ciency  in  his  accounts,  or  $66,000  in  stated  in-  bookkeepers  had  caused  a  loss  to   the   busi- 

stalments.    The  summary  of  the  missionary  ness  department  computed  at  the  date  of  the 

work  showed  that  678  laborers  had  been  em-  meeting  to  amount  to  $24,156.    One  hundred 

ployed  in  the  supply  of  1,385  churches  and  and  ninety-four  new  works  had  been  published, 

out-stations  having  a  total  church  membership  of  which  331,500  copies  had  been  issued,  and 

of  28,398,  with  673  Sunday-schools,  returning  737,300  copies  of  new   additions  of  former 

a  total  attendance  of  44,740  persons ;  also  that  publications  had   been    printed ;    while    the 

129  churches  had  been  organized,  and  8,800  whole  number  of  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals 

members  had  been  added  by  baptism.     The  printed  during  the  year  was  26,751,800.     The 

amount  of  benevolent  contributions  reported  gross  receipts  of  the  missionary  department 

from  the  mission  churches  was  $28,539.     Be-  had  been  $8,084  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 

sides  the  stations  among  American  populations.  The  receipts  for  permanent  investment  funds 

the  society  had  assisted  the  German  Baptist  in  this  department  had  been    $8,500.    The 

Convention  among  the  Germans  of  Ontario;  gross  receipts  in  the  Bible  department  had  been 

had  aided  the  Scandinavian  churches,  particu-  $15,972.     Seventy-eight  missionaries  had  been 

larly  in  Minnesota ;   had  labored  among  the  employed,  under  whose  labors  710  persons  had 

French  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  been  baptized,  43  churches  constituted,  811 

Connecticut,  and  Illinois;  and  among  the  col-  sunday-schools  organized,  501  institutes  held 

ored  people  in  various  States  of  the  South  and  addressed,  and  1,822  Sunday-schools  and 
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tors  and  ministerial  students  had  been  year.     The  Board  of  Managers  had  been  ap- 

ith  grants  for  their  libraries.     Grants  plied  to  by  the  Bishop  of  Kangoon  and  the 

3n  made   in   the  Bible  department  of  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  permis- 

res  in  13  languages  and  21  versions,  to  sion  to  publish  the  Missionionary  Union^s  trans- 

aber  of  50,000  copies.     Special  reports  lations  of  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  Bur- 

ade  respecting  the  mission  to  the  Arme-  mah,  substituting  ordinary  terms  or  the  Greek 

I  Turkey,  which  was  begun  at  the  re-  words  untranslated  for  the  more  specific  terms 

f  converted  Armenians  to  be  appointed  relating  to  baptism  used  in  these  versions. 

k  among  their  countrymen,  after  the  The  request  had  been  declined.    The  Board  of 

(an  Baptist  Missionary  Union  had  de-  Managers  was  authorized  to  accept  the  direc- 

k>act  in  the  matter,  in  1888.     The  Mis-  tion  of  the  missionary  work  in  Ajmenia  now 

Union  had  been  invited  several  times  carried  on  by  the  American  Baptist  Publication 

charge  of  the  work,  but  had  declined  Society,  such  acceptance  to  be  conditioned  upon 

fa  occasion.      Other    missionaries  had  the  favorable  report  of  a  specially-appointed 

^pointed,  and  the  society  had  now  four  committee  of  investigation.    A  resolution  of 

laries  or  colporteurs  at  Oonstantinople,  protest  was  adopted  against  permitting  the  im- 

r,  Erzeronm,  and  some  field  to  be  se-  portation  of  strong  drink  into  the  newly-opened 

with  32  members  at  Oonstantinople,  Oongo  Valley  in  Africa,  and  a  committee  was 

ro  schools  for  girls  with  40  pupils,  a  appointed  to  invoke  such  help  as  it  might  be 

attendance  of  1,810,    and   a  Sunday-  possible  to  secure  from  the  Government  of  the 

attendance    of    1,612     at    Erzeroum.  United  States  to  prevent  such  importation. 

)r  report  concerned  the  relations  of  the  Other  Baptist  8ocletk& — The  American  Baptist 

1  with  the  American  Board,  with  whose  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  has  a  perma- 

ian  missions  the  Baptist  work  appeared  nent  fund  of  $8,600. 

ly  persons  to  be  in  rivalry.     It  main-  The  Woman^s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 

the  right  and  duty  of  the  society  to  con-  Society,  having  its  oflSce  at  Boston,  returned 

ftnd  sustain  the   mission.     Besolutions  its  receipts,  according  to  the  ^*  American  Bap- 

dopted  making  this  report  the  expres-  list  Year-Book  ^^  for  1887,  at  $59,709.    It  sus- 

!  Uie  society,  and   again    inviting  the  tained  in  Asia,  Europe,  Japan,  and  Africa  27 

ian  Baptist  Missionary  Union  to  assume  missionaries  and  109  schools,  with  4,049  pu- 

of  the  work  among  Armenians,  appoint-  pils. 

present  missionaries  and  accepting  the  The  Woman^s  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary 

and  pledges  which  had  been  gathered  Society  of  the  West,  having  its  central  office  at 

ir  support.     The  Board  of  Managers  was  Ohicago,  reported  an  income  of  $31,595,  25 

»y  resolution  to  publish  tracts  and  trea-  missionaries,  147  schools,  46  native  teachers, 

earing  upon  the  subject  of  temperance  and  1,656  pupils. 

opposition  to  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  The  receipts  of  the  Woman^s  Baptist  Home 
for  the  purpose  of  use  as  beverages.  Mission  Sociejty,  Ohicago,  were  $48,240.  It 
im  Baiitbt  HisBlMary  Ualon. — The  seventy-  sustained  63  missionaries, 
nniversary  of  the  American  Baptist  Mis-  The  Woman^s  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
Union  was  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  sion  Society  of  Boston,  reported  the  receipt  of 
ing  May  27.  The  Rev.  Edward  Jnd-  $24,017,  and  employed  28  teachers. 
D.,  presided.  The  receipts  of  the  so-  GenaaB  Baptists. — The  triennial  German  Bap- 
or  the  year  had  been  $406,639.  The  tist  General  Oonference  includes  five  annual 
IS  of  the  society  to  the  heathen  include  conferences,  with  which  are  connected,  in  all, 
irman,  Karen,  Shan,  Eachin,  Ohin,  As-  12,676  members. 

,  Guro,  Naga,  and  Telugu  missions  in  StBthem   Baptist    C«Bveitlan. — The    Southern 

h  and  India;  the  Ohinese   missions  in  Baptist  Oonvention  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  May 

>k,  Siam,  and  in  Ohina ;  the  mission  in  6.    The  Rev.  P.  H.  Mell,  B.  D.,  was  chosen 

and  the  African  missions,  on  the  west  president.    The  Board  of  Home  Missions  pre- 

n  the  Oongo,  and  ^^  at  home."     These  sented  a  summary  of  its  work  during  the  year 

d  altogether  54  stations,  and  974  out-  as  follows :  Number  of  missionaries,  251 ;  of 

),  248  European  missionaries,  780  native  churches  and  stations,  822;  of  baptisms,  8,923; 

3rs,  92  Bible- women,  and  244  other  na-  received  by  letter,  2,319  ;  total  additions,  6,242; 

Ipers — making  a  total  missionary  force  Sunday-schools  reported,  318;    teachers   and 

9  persons;  624  churches,  with  58,108  pupils,    13,031;     churches    constituted,    119; 

rs,  and  3,290  baptisms  during  the  year,  houses  of  worship  built,  62  ;  cost  of  houses  and 

nday-schools,    with   11,341  pupils,  and  lot-s,  $60,000. 

r-schools,  with  874  native  teachers  and  The  Ohoctaw  Indians,  under  the  direction  of 

pupils.      The   missionary   property  at  an  agent  of  the  Board,  were  endeavoring  to 

B  stations  was  valued  at  $492,077.    The  establish  a  Baptist  school  within  the  nation, 

utions  of  the  mission  stations  were  re-  and  had  nearly  completed  a  building  for  it  at 

at  $38,040.     The  European  missions  in  Atoka.     Three  churches  had  been  constituted 

I,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Greece,  in  Cuba,  the  oldest  of  which,  at  Havana,  had 

d  950  preachers,  641  churches,  and  65,-  101  members.     These  churches  also  returned  6 

mbers,  with  6,052  baptisms  during  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  4  Sunday-schools, 
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with  17  teachers  and  400  pupils,  and  2  day-  nients,"  Rev.  M.  Watson,  Rev.  T.  I.  £aton, 

schools,  with  about  160  pupils.    Report  was  D.  D.,  Rev.  Dr.  £.  A.  Wood,  and  Rev.  Kerr  B. 

made  concerning  co-operation   in  sustaining  Tupper ;  and  ^^  The  Sin  of  Covetousness,"  Prof, 

churches  with  the  local  organizations  in  vari-  Stiller,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Henderson,  and  Re?, 

ous  States,  and  of  work  among  the  colored  peo-  Dr.  P.  S.  Hen  son. 

pie.    The  Woman's  Missionary  Societies  had  U.  f^M-WiU  BapttrtChirch.— The  ''Free -Will 

contributed  $2,281  to  the  funds  of  the  board,  Baptist  Register  and  Tear-Book ''   for  1887 

had  supported  three  laborers  in  the  field,  and  gives  in  the  summary  of  the  statistics  of  fortj- 

had  given  aid  to  the  Levering-Schooi  in  the  eight  yearly  meetings  of  the  Free- Will  Baptbt 

Indian  Territory.  Church,  194  quarterly  meetings,  1,542  chmt^- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis-  es,  1,291  ordained  preachers,  5,988  licensed 

sions  had  been  $87,955,  and  its  disbursements,  preachers,  and  82,823  members.    Twelve  new 

$87,744.     The  financial  exhibit  was  the  best  yearly  meetings  united  with  the  General  Con- 

the  board  had  ever  been  able  to  make.    The  ference  at  its  last  session  (six  of  them  mainl; 

missions — which  are  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  Italy,  composed  of  colored  people),  the  membership 

Africa  (Yoruba  Mission,  etc.),  and  China — re-  of  which  is  about  6,500.     They  are  aU  in  the 

turned,  in  all,  116  missionaries,  native  and  for-  Western  and  Southern  States, 

eign;  65  churches  and  stations;  1,551  mem-  The  Free- Will  Baptist  Education  Society  re- 

bers ;     228    baptisms   during   the    year ;    25  ceived  and  disbursed  in  1886,  $3,226.   Its  fiinds 

schools,  with  587  pupils ;  and  $8,012  of  con-  were :  Permanent  fund,  $1,000  ;  Library  iimd, 

tributions.  $2,235  ;  £.  True  fund,  $9,965.     One  hundred 

Ctlored  Baptist  Orgailiatl^is. — The  colored  students  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  in  the 

Baptists  of  the  United  States  are  represented  schools  of  the  Church.    The  Free -Will  Baptist 

in  the  American  National  Baptist  Convention,  Home  Mission  Society  had  received  and  expend- 

and  the  Baptist  General  Association  of  the  ed  $9,126,  and  returned  a  permanent  fund  of 

Western  States  and  Territories.  $10,855.     The  special  appropriations  to  nus- 

The  American  Baptist  National  Convention  sions  amounted  to  $7,449.  The  receipts  of  the 
of  colored  churches  in  the  United  States  was  Free  -Will  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Society  had 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  been  $14,781.  It  returned  a  permanent  fund 
August  25,  1886,  with  William  J.  Simmons,  of  of  $9,288,  a  Bible-school  fund  of  $18,186,  and 
Louisville,  Ky.,  as  president.  Seventeen  States  a  Bible-school  hall  fund  of  $50.  The  mission, 
were  represented  by  delegates  and  visitors,  which  is  in  India  (Bengal  and  Orissa),  returned 
Papers  were  read  and  lectures  delivered  on  sub-  558  communicants ;  16  additions  by  baptism;  a 
jects  relating  to  colored  Baptists  and  the  inter-  native  Christian  community  of  1,085  persons; 
ests  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  an  Executive  2,904  pupils  in  Sunday-schools ;  and  8,568  pa- 
Board  was  organized,  to  have  its  headquarters  pils  in  other  schools.  The  native  contributions 
at  Louisville,  Ky.  amounted  to  585  rupees.    The  educational  in- 

The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  General  Associ-  stitutions  comprise  five  colleges  (one,  Storer 
ation  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  College,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  W.Va.,  with  a  State 
were  $5,163.  The  association  had  sent  two  Normal  and  Academic  Department  in  opera- 
missionaries  to  the  Congo  Valley  in  Africa,  tion,  largely  attended  by  freedmen),  and  five 
Steps  were  taken  at  its  meeting  in  1886,  for  seminaries  and  academical  schools.  Other  be- 
consolidating  its  work  with  that  of  the  Amer-  nevolent  institutions  are  the  Temperance  Soci- 
ican  Baptist  National  Convention.  ety,  the  Sunday-School  Union,  and  the  Woroan^s 

Baptist  OfNigrfflB. — The  sixth  annual  session  of  Mission  Society, 
the  Baptist  Congress  was  held  in  Indianapolis,  III*  Seventh-IHiy  Baptist  Chvrdi. — The  position 
Ind.,   November  15,    16,   and  17.    Mr.    Will-  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  is  described 
iam  S.    Holman  presided.     The  proceedings  by    the    Rev.   A.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D.,  author  of 
consisted  in  the  discussion  of  the  following  *'  Sabbath  and   Sunday,^'  and  the  *^  Seventh- 
subjects,  in  papers  and  brief  addresses:  '^The  Day  Baptist  Handbook,^'  as  that  of  making  a 
Organic  Union  of  Christendom,'*  Rev.  G.  D.  plea  for  the  Sabbath  (as    distinguished   firom 
Boardman,  D.  D.,  Prof.  Norman  Fox,  the  Rev.  Sunday)    "  not     on    merely    denominational 
Dr.  Bulkley, and  volunteer  speakers;  "Phases  grounds,  nor  as  a  sectarian  peculiarity,  bnt 
of  the  Labor  Problem,"  "  The  Land  Question,"  rather  as  a  fundamental  requirement  of  God's 
by  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Doolittle,  and  the   Hon.  moral  government.    We  plead  for  a  return  to 
Allen  Zollars ;  and  ^^  Profit  Sharing,"  by  Prof,  the    Sabbath  as  against  the  Sunday,  because 
Moncrief,  of  Franklin  College ;  "  The  Proper  there  is  no  scriptural  warrant  for  the  change, 
Functions  and  the  Influence  of  the  Newspapers  and  because  the  verdict  of  history  is,  that  the 
of  To-day,"  R.  J.  Burdette,  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  reason  assigned  for  observing  Sunday,  and  the 
W.  Lasher,  and  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D. ;  method  adopted  for  Upholding  it,  have  failed  to 
"Improvements    in    Methods  of  Theological  create  conscience  toward  God,  and  hence  to 
Education,"  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilkinson,  D.  D.,  and  make  of  it  a  sacred  day." 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Mabie ;  "  Woman's  Work  in  Statistical  reports  to  the  General   Confer- 
the  Church,''  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M.  Lawrence,  Rev.  ence  from  75   of  the  110  churches  gave  the 
M.  Willmarth,  and  volunteer  speakers;  "The  number  of  members  therein  as  8,255.    Seventy- 
Proper  Attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Amuse-  nine  Sabbath -schools   returned  485   teachers, 
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7  members.  The  coDtribations  report-  the  securities  beloD^Dg  to  the  Annuitj  fond 
r.  for  the  Tract  Society,  $4,216;  for  was  estimated  to  be  upward  of  £117,000;  and 
sionary  Society,  $4  360;  for  ednca-  the  Dumberofbeneticiary  members  on  the  books 
>Tirpose8,  $44,687.  The  treasurer  of  was  846.  The  council  oad  applied  to  be  heard 
norial    fund    reported  that  the  total  before  the  special  committee  of  the  House  of 

of  assets  in  his  hands  on  account  of  Commons  in  opposition  to  the  bill  before  Par- 

erprise  was  $80,688.  liament  respecting  the  attendance  of  registrars 

receipts   of  the   Seventh-Day  Baptist  at  non-conformists^  places  of  worship. 

k>ciet7  for  the  year,  derived  from  sales  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Mission- 

itributions,  were  $16,078.    The  society  ary  Society  was  held  April  26.     Sir  Robert 

es  one  quarterly,  one  monthly,  and  two  Phayse  presided.     The  receipts  of  the  year 

journals  in  the  English  language,  and  had  been  £69,252.  the  largest  amount  ever  re- 

y  journals  in  the  Swedish,  Hebrew,  and  turned.    The  expenditures  had,  however,  ex- 

kmguages.    The    *^  Hebrew    Journal,**  ceeded  the  resources  of  the  society  by  £2,885, 

is  printed  without  points,  has  been  well  and  had  been  £8,841  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 

d  by  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  tures  of  the  previous  year.    The  increase  had 

larly  in   Southern   Russia    and    Asia  been  mainly  in  India,  China,  and  Ceylon,  and 

were  incidental  to  the  reinforcements  of  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society  missions  in  those  countries,  particularly  in 
11,588,  and  its  expenditures  were  $10,-  China,  where,  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
?*our  foreign  missionaries  and  20  home  mission  staff  had  been  increased  from  2  to  21. 
laries  were  employed.  The  mission  in  Nineteen  brethren  had  been  accepted  for  mis- 
returned  2  foreign  and  8  native  laborers,  sionary  service,  8  of  whom  had  been  sent  to 
teachers  and  54  pupils,  and    1  church  China,  6  to  the  Congo,  8  to  India,  and  2  to 

8  members.  The  medical  mission  at  Ceylon.  The  committee  had  had  considerable 
lai  had  served  1,407  patients.  The  mis-  anxiety  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  by  the 
HoUand  returned  55  Seventh-Day  Bap-  British  Government  of  the  Cameroons,  includ- 
.  12  different  places.  The  8  churches  at  ing  the  Victoria  settlements,  to  the  Germans, 
n,  Amsterdam,  and  Rotterdam  included  without  inquiring  whether  the  Baptist  mission- 
ibers.  Missionary  work  had  been  be-  aries  were  willing  to  become  German  subjects. 
long  the  Jews.    The  Woman's  Board  re-  After  protracted  but  fruitless  negotiations  with 

receipts  amounting  to  $5,001.  the  view  of  inducing  the  German  Government 

Seventh-Day   Baptist  General  Confer-  to  purchase  the  mission  station  and  property, 

et  in  its  seventy-third  session  at  Shiloh,  the  latter  had  been  sold  on  satisfactory  terms 

toptember  21.     A.  B.  Prentice  presided,  to  the  Basle  Mission.    Another  matter  of  gen- 

nittee  appointed  to  correspond  with  per-  eral  interest  had  been  the  application  of  Mr. 

terested  in  the  Sabbath  cause  reported  Stanley  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  steamer 

was  in  correspondence  with  about  100  ** Peace"  for  the  Emin  Bey  relief  expedition, 

ersons.    The    committee    on    denomi-  It  was  found  impossible  to  grant  the  request 

il  history  recommended  the  opening  of  without  violation  of  the  conditions  laid  down 

krtment  on  that   subject   in  either  the  by  Mr.  Arthrington,  the  donor  of  the  vessel, 

ith-Day  Baptist  Quarterly,"  or  the  **Sab-  who  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  employed  in  any 

ecorder."     A  declaration  was  adopted  way  for  military  purposes.    In  India,  numerous 

r  of  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  conversions  were  reported;  forty  new  Chris- 

of  the  time  of  the  Conference  was  de-  tian  schools  had  been  established,  and  a  large 

to  the  discussion  of  special  topics  bear-  number  of  educated  natives  were  preparing  for 

the  interests  of  the  denomination.  the  ministry  and  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 

Baptists  In  Great  Brltahk — According  to  schools.      In  China,  an  institution  had  been 

(aptist  Hand-Book  "  for  1887,  there  are  started  for  the  training  of  Chinese  Christians 

British  Isles  2,742  churches,  3,787  chap  and  of  parties  of  "  self-supporting  "  congrega- 

92,274  chapel-seats,  802,615  members-  tions. 

teachers,  and  456,694  pupils  in  Sunday,  The  missions  of  the  society  in  India,  Ceylon, 

(,  4,041  local  preachers,  and  1,868  pas-  China,  Japan,  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and 

charge.  Jamaica,  and  parts  of  Europe,  return  94  or- 

**  Spring  Session  "  of  the  Baptist  Union  dained  and  48  other  European  missionaries, 

it  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  in  Lon-  66  native  ordained  missionaries,  800  evangel - 

^nn ing  April  25.     The  Rev,  Dr.  Cul-  ists,  866  teachers,  45,113  communicants,  26,679 

f  the  Bristol  Baptist  College,  was  insti-  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  and  16,851  pupils  in 

>resident  for  the  year.    The  report  of  day-schools. 

mcil  gave  the  amount  of  funds  received  The  receipts  of  the  Baptist  Zenana  Mission 
the  year  for  all  the  purposes  in  which  the  for  the  year  had  been  £6,422,  and  the  expendi- 
is  interested  as  £20,630.  Good  results  ture  £6,920.  The  working-staff  of  the  society 
[aimed  from  the  visitation  of  the  church-  in  the  mission  fields  consisted  of  44  lady  zenana 
had  been  resolved  to  raise  a  Jubilee  fund  visitors,  17  assistants,  and  104  native  Bible- 
further  extension  and  consolidation  of  women  and  teachers;  1,206  zenanas  were  reg- 
itish  and  Irish  Mission.    The  value  of  nlarly  visited,  1,800  pupils  were  receiving  daily 
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InstructioD,  60  schools  and  1,660  pupils  were  was  so  characteristic  of  him.  For  both  mother 
superintended  by  the  mission,  and  20,000  pa-  and  stepmother  he  had  a  profound  reverenoe, 
tients  were  cared  for  in  the  dispensaries.  The  which  showed  itself  in  habitual  reference  in 
work  of  the  society  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  his  public  ministry  to  the  sacredness  of  mother- 
large  cities  of  India,  including  Calcutta,  Delhi,  hood.  His  home  education  was  of  the  severe 
and  Agra.  New  England  type,  alleviated  by  the  irrepress- 

The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  ible  sense  of  humor  in  his  father,  and  by  the 

were  held  in  Sheffield,  beginning  October  8.  poetic  and  mystical  influence  of  his  stepmother. 

The  proceedings  consisted  chiefly  of  meetings  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1884. 

in  behalf  of  the  societies  connected  with  the  His  college  life  was   fruitful,   though  not  in 

Union,  and  addresses  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  ordinary  sense  studious;  he  made  his  mark 

the  work  and  interests  of  the  Baptist  churches,  chiefly  outaide  the  recitation -room,  and  yet  he 

among  which  were  the  address  by  the  Presi-  was  a  great  reader,  following  the  bent  of  his 

dent,  Rev.  Dr.  Culross,  on  ^^  Belief  on  the  Son  own  inclination  rather  than  the  lines  laid  down 

of  Qod " ;    ^^  The  Churches  and  the  Coming  by    his   instructors.    He  made  even  then  a 

Ministry,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  P.   Gould;   "The  careful  study  of  English  literature,  analyzinff 

Work  of  the  Church  among  the  Young,"  by  the  elements  of  style  in  different  writers  and 

the  Rev.  S.  R.  Aldridge ;  "  Christian  Fellow-  orators,  submitted  himself  to  a  thorough  course 

ship,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  Medley ;  "  The  Practical  of  training  in  elocution,  took  hold  of  phrenol- 

Aspect  of  Christian  Fellowship,"  by  the  Rev.  ogy — not,   of  course,   a    college  study — with 

Dr.  Landels,  and  addresses  to  workingmen.  great  zest,   gave  lectures  upon  it,  and  upon 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  gave  notice  of  his  temperance,  and  participated  in  class-room 
withdrawal  from  the  Baptist  Union,  by  publi-  meetings  and  religious  labors  in  the  neighbor- 
cation  in  his  journal,  "  The  Sword  and  Trowel,"  ing  country  towns.  The  time  was  one  of  great 
for  November,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  religious  ferment ;  reaction  had  already  set 
of  the  body,  dated  October  28.  As  a  reason  in  against  the  purely  intellectual  in^  theolo- 
for  taking  this  step,  he  affirmed  that  the  Union  gy,  the  literalism  in  Biblical  interpretation, 
was  tolerating  error,  and  permitting  a  "  down-  the  hardness  in  spiritual  thinking,  and  the 
ward  tendency  "  of  ministers  in  points  of  doc-  lack  of  what  we  may  call  the  humanities  in 
trine,  in  that  some  persons  were  allowed  to  religion,  which  characterized  the  early  epoch 
remain  in  it  who  make  light  of  the  atonement,  of  New  England  history.  The  Unitarian  de- 
deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  call  fection  from  the  orthodox  Congregational 
the  fall  of  man  a  fable,  speak  slightingly  of  faith  had  already  taken  place ;  the  first  great 
justification  by  faith,  refuse  credence  to  the  missionary  organization  of  the  Puritan  churches 
dogma  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  — the  American  Board— had  just  been  formed, 
Scriptures,  and  hold  that  there  is  another  pro-  and  incipient  indications  pointed  to  that  bitter 
bation  after  death,  with  possibilities  of  a  future  struggle  between  the  New  School  and  the  Old 
retribution  of  the  lost ;  while  efforts  to  induce  School  theology,  in  both  Presbyterian  and 
him  to  reconsider  his  decision  were  without  Congregational  churches,  which  was  the  most 
avail,  he  declared  that  he  remained  as  much  a  eventful  feature  in  church  history  during  the 
Baptist  as  ever,  his  denominationalism  not  early  years  of  Mr.  Beecher^s  manhood, 
being  affected  by  his  relations  with  the  Union,  Mr.  Beecher  himself  was  thoroughly  ground- 
a  voluntary,  unofficial  body.  ed  in  the  intellectual  elements  of  Congrega- 

The  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland  consists,  ac-  tional  evangelical  belief;  for  his  father  was  ao 

cording  to  the  report  made  by  the  secretary  to  intensely  polemical  and  orthodox  though  lib- 

the  annual  meeting  in  October,  of  85  churches,  eral  divine.    In  Mr.  Beecher^s  case,  the  reac- 

with  10,880  members.     The  number  of  bap-  tion  against  the  excessive  inteUectoalism  of  a 

tisms  during  the  year  had  been  928.    There  too  rigorous  Puritanical  faith,  took  the  form 

were  connected  with  the  Union  76  Sunday-  of  a  spiritual  experience,  as  it  must  necessarily 

schools,  with  1,015  teachers,  and  8,961  pupils,  have  done  in  one  of  his  emotive  temperament; 

General  BaptistSt — The  annual  meetings  of  the  an  experience  that  transformed  his  entire  he- 
General  Baptist  Assembly  were  held  in  Lon-  ing,  and  pervaded  all  bis  subsequent  life.  *'I 
don,  beginning  May  31.  The  Missionary  Soci-  know  not,"  he  says,  describing  this  experience, 
ety  returned  an  income  of  £7,625,  8  ordained  "what  the  tablets  of  eternity  have  written 
and  9  woman  European  missionaries,  24  native  down ;  but  I  think  that  when  I  stand  in  Zion, 
ministers,  1,286  communicants,  and  8,366  ad-  and  before  God,  the  brightest  thing  which  1 
herents.     The  principal  mission  is  in  India.  shall    look    back  upon,   will  be  that  blessed 

BEECHES,  HENKT  WARD,  an  American  clergy-  morning  of  May,  w  nen  it  pleased  God  to  re- 
man, born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  June  24,  1813 :  veal  to  my  wandering  sonl  the  idea  thai  it 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1887.  He  was  his  nature  to  love  a  man  in  his  sins,  for 
was  the  eighth  child  of  Lyman  and  Roxana  the  sake  of  helping  him  out  of  them ;  that  he 
Foote  Beecher.  His  mother  died  when  he  did  not  do  it  out  of  compliment  to  Christ,  or 
was  but  three  years  old,  and  his  stepmother  to  a  law,  or  a  plan  of  salvation,  but  from 
was  by  birth  and  early  education  an  Episcopa-  the  fullness  of  his  great  heart ;  that  he  was  a 
lian.  Thus  the  early  influences  that  surround-  being  not  made  mad  by  sin,  but  sorry ;  that 
ed  Mr.  Beecher  tended  to  that  catholicity  which  he  was  not  furious  with  wrath  toward  the  sin« 
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r,  but  pitied  bitn — in  short,  that  be  felt  to>  coDductiDg    revival  services,   then    far   more 

fd  me,  as  my  mother  felt  toward  me,  to  common  than  in  our  time.     He  was  wont  to 

loee  eyes   my   wrong-doing  brought  tears,  preach  daily  for  weeks,  and  even  for  months 

10  never  pressed  me  so  close  to  her  as  when  at  a  time ;  and  once  this  daily  preaching  lasted 

lad  done  wrong,  and  who  woald  fain,  with  through  eighteen  consecutive  mouths  without 

r  yearning  love,  lift  me  out  of    trouble.*'  the  exception  of  a  single  day.     For  recreation 

om   tbis  eventful   May  morning  dated   his  he  took  to  the  study  of  horticulture,  and  agri- 

Qsecration  to  the  Christian  ministry,  a  self-  culture,  and  to  writing  on  those  topics  for  the 

Qsecration,    whicb    subsequent    intellectual  ^^Indiana  Journal,"  the  agricultural  department 

nbts  and  difficulties,  thougb  often  serious,  of  which  he  for  a  time  edited, 

ver  induced  him  to  abandon,  even  tempera-  In   1847  he  accepted  a  call  to   Plymouth 

y.     He  returned  from  college  to  bis  father,  Oongregational  cburcb  theu  just  organized  in 

lo  bad    now  moved  to  Oincinnati,  to  take  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Heights.    His  first  ser- 

ecbair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Lane  Semi-  mon  was  delivered  on  Sunday.  Oct  10,  1847, 

ry,  and  entered  there  upon  his  theological  and  contained  an  exposition  of  nis  views  witb 

idies.     The  same  variety  of  mood  and  large-  regard  to  slavery,  war,  temperance,  and  other 

ss  of  sympathy  that  on  the  one  band  had  moral  reforms,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  theolo- 

ren  breadth,  but  on  the  other  had  prevented  gy,  whicb  in  his  thought  and  experience  cen- 

scipline,  in  his  college  life,  followed  him  into  tered   wholly  about  Christ  as  the  revelation 

e  seminary,    where,  while   be   pursued  his  and  disclosure  of  the  true  character  of  God. 

eological   studies,  he  did  successful   service  In  the  nearly  forty  years'  pastorate  in  this 

editor  of  a  Cincinnati  paper,  in  wbicb  he  church,  which  made  up  the  rest  of  Mr.  Beech- 

ok  occasion  to  give  ardent  expression  to  bis  er's  life,  be  never  varied  from  the  platform  of 

iti-slavery  views :  and  at  the  same  time  he  principles  laid  down  in  that  opening  sermon, 

ftumed  charge  of  a  Bible- class,  in  the  teach-  except  by  broadening  and  extending  it.   Under 

g  of  which  be  cleared,  if  he  did  not  absolute-  bis  pastorate  the  church  grew  steadily  both 

dissipate,  his  religious  donbta,  and  settled  in  numbers  and  in  infiuence ;  it  now  contains, 

laUy,  not  only  his  own  personal  relation  to  in  round  numbers,  twenty-four  hundred  mem- 

iflos  Christ  as  a  living  friend  and  helper,  bat  bers.    It  has  a  creed,  adopted  in  1848,  whicb 

3  own  mission  as  a  preacher  of  that  Christ  is  strictly  evangelical ;  but  since  1870  persons 

I  the  friend  of  each  individual  soul,  and  so  the  uniting  with  the  church  are  not  required  to 

^generator  of  society.    In  1837  he  began  his  assent  to  this  creed ;  they  simply  assent  to  a 

linistry  in  the  town  of  Lawrenceburg,  Indi-  covenant  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  God, 

oa,  a   small   settlement  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  to  acceptance  of  his  Word  as  the  rule  of 

hich  at  one  time  had  the  ambition  to  be  a  their  life.     While  the  additions  to  the  church 

ival  of  Cincinnati,  but  is  now  a  comparatively  have  been  for  the  most  part  steady  and  gradual 

isignificant  village.     The  parish  was  not  such  rather  than  intermittent  and  extraordinary,  its 

one  as  young  men  graduating  from  the  semi-  life  has  been  characterized  by  some  notable 

ary  in  our  time  are  usually  eager  for.    The  revivals  of  religion ;  in  one  of  which  (1858) 

harch  consisted  of  nineteen  women  and  one  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  persons  made 

nan;  the  pastor  acted  as  sexton,   filled  and  profession  of  their  faith.    Except  in  the  sum- 

ighted  the  lamps,  swept  the  church,  made  the  mer  vacations,  and  four  visits  to  Europe,  Mr. 

ires,  opened  the  church  before  prayer-meet-  Beecher  was  rarely  absent  from  his  pulpit,  even 

Dg8  and  preaching,  and  locked  it  up  ailerward.  for  a  single  service,  for  he  rarely  exchanged ; 

In  [Mistorate  here  was  of  short  duration.     In  the  church  throughout  the  period  of  his  min- 

839  he  was  called  to  a  Presbyterian  church  istry  was  always  crowded,  both  morning  and 

n  Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana.     Here  evening,  and  with  two  distinct  congregations ; 

le  delivered  his    *'*'  Lectures  to  Toung  Men,^*  for  the  pastor  urged  bis  people  to  remain  away 

rhich  are  still  in  print,  and  are  a  remarkable  in  the  evening,  and  leave  their  pews  vacant 

pecimen  of  the   power  of  graphic  rhetoric,  for  strangers.    The  original  cburch-bnilding 

n  them  he  depicts,  as  from  a  personal  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1849,  and  the  preBent 

»racticid  knowledge,  the  dangers  that  threat-  structure  was  erected  in  its  place,  with  accom- 

aed  the  young  men  of  the  capital,  where  all  modations  for  about  twenty  -  eight    hundred 

Til  influences   quickly    gathered.     Witb  his  persons,  and  with  lecture- room,  Sunday-school 

«caliar  skill  in  drfywing  men  out,  be  made  the  room,  social  parlors,  and  kitchen  attached, 

cqoidntance  of  one  of  the  most  noted  gam-  While  Mr.  Beecher's  great  work  was  that 

lers  in  the  city ;  from  him  elicited  the  secrets  of  a  preacher,  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to 

dd  methods   of   his  trade,  and   utilized  the  preaching.    He  began  editorial  work  in  Cin- 

Qowledge  in  one  of  bis  Sunday  evening  lect-  cinnati,  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 

res.     His  church   was  crowded,  and  among  retained  an  interest  in  journalism  in  some  form 

3  most  eager  listeners  were  members  of  the  throughout   the  greater  part  of  his  life.     He 

agialature,  when  it  was  in  session.   His  library  was  connected  with  Drs.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 

as  small,  and  bis  income  meager,  but  he  Leonard  Bacon,  and  Joseph  P.  Thompson  in 

ade   himself  felt,  not  only  in  the  city  but  the  New  York  "  Independent,"  in  the  stormy 

roughout  the  State,  through  whicb  he  fre-  anti-slavery  times  out  of  which  it  was  born. 

letntly   made  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  He  subsequently  withdrew  from  the  "  Inde- 
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pendent,**  and  founded  the  "  Ohristian  Union,** 
with  which  he  remained  connected  as  editor- 
in-chief,  nntil  1881,  when  the  pressure  of  other 
pnhlic  duties  and  an  increasing  disinclination 
to  the  slow  process  of  the  pen  led  him  to 
withdraw,  and  devote  his  energies  e^A^lusively 
to  the  pulpit  and  the  platform.  The  catho- 
licity, tnat  in  its  hirth,  he  imparted  to  the 
^*  Christian  Union,**  was  then  wholly  unknown 
in  religious  journalism.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary,  to  have  a  special  church  con- 
stituency behind  each  religions  organ.  Even 
the  great  reviews  represented  each  a  religious 
school,  and  such  monthly  symposia  as  the 
"  Nineteenth  Oentnry,*'  and  the  **  Contempo- 
rary,** in  which  atheists  and  Roman  Catholic 
churchmen  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  were 
not  dreamed  of  in  the  public  mind. 

Mr.  Beecher*s  work  as  a  moral  reformer  and 
political  instructor  has  been  even  more  promi- 
nent than  his  work  as  either  a  theological 
thinker  or  a  preacher.  Living  in  the  most  ex- 
citing period  of  American  history,  he  threw 
himself  with  ardor  into  the  anti- slavery  con- 
flict, and  from  the  day  of  his  first  occupancy 
of  Plymouth  pulpit  took  a  front  rank  on  a 
platform  that  abounded  with  orators,  and  in 
an  epoch  that  evoked  oratory  such  as  has  been 
heard  in  America  at  no  other  time  in  Ameri- 
can history.  No  other  single  voice  did  more 
than  his  to  arouse  the  North  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  slave  power,  and  the  va- 
rious devices  under  which  its  campaign  was 
carried  on.  Against  the  abolition  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  against  **  squatter  sovereign- 
ly)" against  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  the 
compromise  measures  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
against  the  doctrine  of  secession  and  all  yield- 
ing to  it,  against  slavery  itself,  from  which  all 
these  proceeded,  his  voice  was  heard  in  elo- 
quent, indignant,  continuous  protest  in  pulpit 
and  press  and  on  the  platform.  Yet  in  this 
indignation,  he  never  lost  mental  balance  or  a 
certain  moral  composure  and  self-restraint. 
Believing  with  the  abolitionists  that  slavery 
was  a  crime  against  humanity  and  against 
God,  he  yet  never  joined  them  in  either  per- 
sonal execration  of  the  slaveholder  or  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Constitution  or  the  union 
of  the  StateSj  which  that  Constitution  cemented 
and  secured.  He  took  an  active  part  in  sev- 
eral of  the  great  presidential  elections.  In  that 
in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  for  the  sec- 
ond time  (1864)  he  took  an  active  part  upon 
the  stump,  and  his  voice  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  securing  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1884.  But 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  of  his  political  ad- 
dresses were  those  delivered  by  him  in  Great 
Britain  in  1863  —  in  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  each  address  distinct, 
and  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the 
audience  there  gathered.  The  great  danger  to 
the  national  cause  in  our  civil  war  was  from  in- 
tervention of  European  powers,  England,  espe- 
cially. To  these  four  addresses,  more  than  to  any 


other  one  cause,  America  owes  it  that  th< 
lie  sentiment  of  the  common  people  in  Ei 
was  changed  from  one  of  apathy  or  he 
to  one  of  sympathy ;  and  it  is  not  too  m 
say  that  Mr.  Beecher,  by  at  once  instr 
and  giving  voice  to  the  silent  moral  sem 
of  the  democracy  of  Great  Britain,  no 
prevented  all  danger  of  intervention,  b 
mented  an  alliance  between  Englan< 
America  which  has  gained  in  strengtl: 
that  day  to  this.  Subsequent  to  the  ci^ 
and  the  consequent  recession  of  the 
moral  issues,  Mr.  Beecher  added  to  the 
of  the  pulpit  that  of  a  popular  lectnn 
ways,  however,  speaking  on  serious  su 
and  for  a  serious  purpose.  His  lecture 
is  reported  as  saying,  that,  as  the  res 
fourteen  years  of  lecturing,  he  was  paid 
000  over  and  above  his  traveling  exp 
an  indication  not  indeed  of  his  moral 
as  an  orator,  but  of  his  popularity. 

A  man  so  active,  so  intense,  and  si 
spoken,  in  times  of  heated  debate,  coul 
but  make  many  and  bitter  enemies.  Thi 
out  his  half-century  of  public  life  Mr.  B< 
was  a  target  of  innumerable  attacks  froi 
who  either  from  self-interest  feared,  oi 
conservative  considerations  dreaded,  the 
of  his  teaching.  Of  these  attacks  on< 
cast  any  shadow  upon  his  name.  He  ^ 
cused  of  immoral  relations  with  the  y 
one  of  his  church-members.  The  acco 
at  first  was  allowed  to  drift  into  the 
press  by  piecemeal,  but  rumor  at  leng 
suited  in  definite  charges,  and  finally  in 
lie  trial,  in  which  the  only  evidence  < 
against  him  was  that  of  alleged  confei 
which  he,  under  oath,  explicitly  denie 
of  letters  that  were  ambiguous  in  their 
ing,  to  which  he,  under  oath,  gave  an  ini 
construction.  The  jury  disagreed;  st^ 
nine  for  Mr.  Beecher,  against  one  fo 
plaintiff,  while  two  voted  variously  on 
ent  ballots.  This  suit  was  never  tried  i 
a  second  suit  involving  the  same  issue 
brought,  but  when  pushed  to  trial  b; 
Beecher*s  counsel,  was  discontinued,  the 
tifif  paying  all  costs.  The  largest  Couj 
tional  council  ever  convened,  which  in< 
representative  men  from  all  sections  < 
country,  and  all  schools  of  thought,  a 
week  spent  in  thorough  scrutinizing  inqu: 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Beecher  was  h 
submitted  to  a  searching  cross-fire  of  que 
from  the  members  of  the  council  in  an 
session,  extended  to  him,  without  a  diaat 
voice,  the  Christian  fellowship  and  sym 
of  the  churches,  and  expressed  the  confi 
of  the  entire  council  in  his  integrity-, 
is  known  as  the  great  scandal  has  a 
drifted  with  other  scandals  into  the  pas 
in  the  future  will  be  no  more  remen: 
again^  the  memory  of  Mr.  Beecher  thf 
somewhat  analogous  episode  in  the  hist 
John  Wesley. 

In   the   spring  of  1887,   Mr.   Beeche 
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with  exceptional  vigor  even  for  him- 
ng  to  bis  preaching  the  labors  of  Ht- 
>rk  in  the  completion  of  his  long- 
'  Life  of  Christ,^'  which  he  purposed 

with  an  aatobiograpby.  On  the  2d 
he  experienced  what  at  first  appeared 
severe  bilioos  attack,  but  proved  to 
3x7,  under  the  effects  of  which  he  fell 
leep  sleep,  and  so  painlessly  passed 
ring  on  Tuesday  morning  March  8,  at 

nine  o^clock  in  the  morning,  without 
^le.  His  wife,  three  sons,  and  one 
*  survive  him.  No  death  ever  produced 
ride-spread  expressions  of  sorrow 
)nt  the  American  nation.  In  pulpits 
ting  every  school  of  thought  sermons 
ireer  and  character  were  delivered ;  in 
I  of  organizations,  religious  and  secu- 
lutions  to  his  memory  were  passed ;  in 
nd  of  journal,  from  **Turf  and  Field," 
istinctively  religious  organs,  there  was 
cognition  of  his  services  to  this  gen- 

The  public  exercises  held  in  Plym- 
lurch  the  Sunday  eyening  after  his 
1  which  Unitarian,  Presbyterian,  Lu- 
Swedenborgian,  Universalist,  Metho- 
>tiBt,  Jewish  rabbi,  Reformed  Dutch, 
ilian,  CongregationaUst,  Roman  Oath- 
took  part,  were  typical  of  the  univer- 
f   respect    expressed  throughout  the 

transcending  all   bonds  of  sect  and 

eecher's  genius  was  distinctively  that 
itor.  He  showed  no  power  in  execu- 
dministrative  functions.  As  an  editor, 
d  and  inspired  the  journals  with  which 

connected,  but  never  administered 
s  a  preacher  and  pastor  he  filled  his 
)  with  his  never-failing  enthusiasm, 
not  attempt  to  allot  to  them  individ- 
c;  as  a  public  reformer,  he  touched 
ts  and  consciences  of  the  nation,  but 

part  in  the  administration  of  either 
,  moral,   or  missionary  organizations. 

preacher,  whether  measured  by  the 
»f  his  utterances,  or  by  the  variety  of 
it  themes,  he  was  certainly  without  a 
the  American  pulpit,  and  probably 
a  superior  in  the  history  of  the  Ohris- 
irch.  He  was  an  omnivorous  reader. 
3r  interested  humanity  interested  him. 
ary  of  twenty -five  hundred  or  three 
i  volumes  embraced  representatives  of 
lase  of  literature,  from  technical  trea- 

medicine,  theology,  and  the  various 
rare  editions  of  the  best  English  clas- 
t  he  was  a  reader  rather  than  a  scholar, 
loabtful  and  debated  points,  was  accus- 
o  take  as  conclusive  the  opinions  of 
At  the  same  time,  he  familiarized 
with  the  great  principles  involved  in 
ic  discussions  in  which  he  took  apart ; 
ng  the  anti-slavery  discussions  ^*  Kent^s 
itaries,"  and  *^  Ourtis  on  the  Oonstitu- 
tood  side  by  side  with  the  commenta- 
Meyer    and  Alford    on    his   library 


shelves.  Theologically  he  belonged  to  that 
broad  school  which  is  represented  in  England 
by  the  names  of  Erskine,  Maurice,  Robertson, 
Stanley.  The  truths  on  which  he  laid  the 
greatest  emphasis  were,  that  God  is  the  father 
of  the  whole  human  race ;  that  he  is  manifest- 
ed historically  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Ohrist; 
that  he  is  immanent  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
all  who  will  receive  him ;  that  the  Bible  is  a 
record  of  an  inspiration  which  has  been  by  no 
means  confined  either  to  the  epochs  or  to  the 
people  with  which  it  deals;  and  that,  under 
the  direct  and  immediate  infiuence  of  the  spirit 
of  God,  the  human  race  has  from  the  begin- 
ning made,  and  still  is  making,  steady  progress 
toward  that  consummation  of  liberty  and  life, 
which  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  which  when 
God^s  purposes  are  accomplished  will  embrace 
the  whole  sentient  universe.  Several  biogra- 
phies have  been  given  to  the  public  since  Mr. 
Beecher's  death;  the  two  that  possess  the 
largest  measure  of  authority  are  one,  the  ma- 
terials for  which  were  gathered  by  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Halliday,  the  pastoral  helper  of  Plymouth 
Ohurch,  which  was  published  with  Mr.  Beech- 
er's  sanction  during  his  lifetime ;  and  one  now 
in  course  of  preparation,  prepared  by  his  wid- 
ow, his  son  William  0.  Beeoher,  and  his  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  which  will 
contain  a  large  amount  of  autobiographical 
material  gathered  from  his  letters  and  his  va- 
rious addresses. 

Mr.  Beecher^s  publications  include :  '^  Lect- 
ures to  Youn^  Men  on  Various  Important 
Subjects  "  (Indianapolis,  1844,  revised  edition. 
New  York,  1850);  "Star  Papers;  or.  Expe- 
riences of  Art  and  Nature  "  (1855)  ;  "New  Star 
Papers ;  or  Views  and  Experiences  of  Relig- 
ious Subjects"  (1858);  "Freedom  and  War: 
Discourses  suggested  by  the  Times "  (Boston, 
1868);  "Eyes  and  Ears"  (1864);  **  Aids  to 
Prayer"  (New  York,  1864);  "Norwood;  or. 
Village  Life  in  New  England  "  (1867) ;  "  Over- 
ture  of  Angels"  (1869),  being  an  introductory 
installment  of  "  Life  of  Jesus  the  Ohrist ;  Ear- 
lier Scenes  "  (1871)  ;  "  I.ecture-Room  Talks : 
A  Series  of  Familiar  Discourses  on  Themes  of 
Ohristian  Experience  "  (1870) ;  "  Yale  Lectures 
on  Preaching"  (8  volumes,  1872-74);  "A 
Summer  Parish :  Sermons  and  Morning  Ser- 
vices of  Prayer"  (1874);  "Evolution  and  Re- 
ligion" (1885)  ;  Also,  numerous  addresses  and 
separate  sermons,  sucli  as  "  Army  of  the  Repub- 
hc  "  (1878) ;  "  The  Strike  and  its  Lessons  " 
(1878);  "Doctrinal  Beliefs  and  Unbeliefs" 
(1882);  "  Oommemorative  Discourse  on  Wen- 
dell Phillips"  (1884);  "  A  Oircuit  of  the  Oon- 
tinent"  (1884);  and  "Letter  to  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors "  (1866,  reprinted  with  introduc- 
tion, 1884).  He  has  edited  "  Plymouth  Collec- 
tion of  Hymns  and  Tunes"  (New  York,  1855), 
and  "Revival  Hymns"  (Boston,  1858).  Nu- 
merous compilations  of  his  utterances  have 
been  prepared,  among  which  are :  "  Life 
Thoughts,"  by  Edna  Dean  Proctor  (New  York, 
1859);    "Notes  from  Plymouth  Pulpit,"  by 
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Augasta  Moore,  (1859) ;  "  Pnlpit  Pungencies  " 
(1866);  ** Royal  Truths"  (Boston,  1866),  re- 
printed from  a  series  of  extracts  prepared  in 
England  without  his  knowledge;  ^^ Prayers 
from  Plymouth  Pulpit"  (New  York,  1867); 
"  Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  :  Selected 
from  Published  and  Unpublished  Discourses," 
edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  (2  volumes,  1868) ; 
"'  Morning  and  Evening  Devotional  Exercises," 
edited  by  Lyman  Abbott  (1870) ;  and  "  Com- 
forting Thoughts  "  (1884),  by  Irene  Ovington. 

BEL6IIJ1II,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  West- 
ern Europe.  The  Legislature  is  composed  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Ohambers  meet  annually  in  November,  and  sit 
for  at  least  forty  days.  The  members  of  both 
Ohambers  are  elected  under  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, which  excludes  twelve  thirteenths  of 
the  citizens  from  the  voting  franchise.  The 
House  is  composed  of  188  members,  elected  for 
four  years;  the  Senate  of  half  that  number, 
elected  for  eight  years.  The  present  ministry 
was  appointed  on  Oct  26,  18iB4,  and  is  com- 
posed as  follows :  President  of  the  Council  and 
Minister  of  Finance,  A.  Beernaert ;  Minister  of 
Justice,  J.  Devolder;  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Instruction,  J.  Thonissen;  Minister  of 
War,  Gen.  0.  Pontus;  Minister  of  Railways, 
Posts,  and  Telegraphs,  J.  H.  P.  Yandenpeere- 
boom ;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prince  de 
Chimay;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
and  Public  Works,  Chevalier  A.  de  Moi;eau. 

Area  and  P»piUittM. — The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  11,873  square  miles.  The  population 
on  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  estimated  at  5,858,278 
persons,  of  whom  2,928,902  were  males  and 
2,929,876  females.  The  population  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  at  that  date  was  as  follows :  Brus- 
sels, with  suburbs,  416,659;  Antwerp,  198,174; 
Ghent,  143,242;  Li6ge,  135,871.  The  number 
of  births  in  1885  was  175,043;  of  deaths,  117,- 
775;  of  marrii^es,  39,910;  increase^  of  popula- 
tion, 57,268.  The  net  immigration  during  the 
year  was  5,075. 

The  Amy* — The  army  is  recruited  by  con- 
scription and  voluntary  enlistment.  Every 
Belgian  of  the  age  of  twenty  is  liable  to  serv- 
ice, but  substitution  is  allowed.  The  legal 
period  of  service  is  eight  years,  but  the  men 
are  not  usually  required  to  serve  more  than  a 
third  of  that  time.  The  peace  effective  pro- 
vided for  in  the  budget  of  1887  is  as  follows : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TROOPS.        Offlem 


Infantry 

Cavahy 

Artillery 

Encsineerfl 

Admintetration  troops 

Total 


1,888 

868 

609 

89 

74 

28,611 

6.680 

7,861 

1,890 

820 

2,928 

44,362 

M«n. 


ToUl. 


80,499 

6.048 

8,870 

1,479 

894 


47,290 


The  war  strengtli  of  the  army  is  103,860  offi- 
cers and  men,  13,800  horses,  and  240  guus. 
There  is  besides  a  civic  guard,  which  in  1885 
numbered  34,597  men,  and  the  gendarmerie, 
consisting  of  2,084  men  with  1,379  horses. 

F«rtmcatiM  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mease.— During 


the  war  panic  in  the  early  part  of  1887, 
it  seemed  probable  that  war  would  bres 
before  long  between  France  and  German 
old  question  of  frontier  fortifications  b 
an  urgent  one.  Strong  hints  were  re< 
from  England,  when  the  sentiments  o 
country  were  probed  in  regard  to  defc 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  that  the  Be 
could  not  look  for  military  assistance 
that  quarter,  notwithstanding  the  interns 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  1889.  The  mi 
determined  on  fortifying  the  Mense  vall( 
increasing  the  army.  A  committee  c 
Chamber  found  Gens.  Brialmont,  Insp 
General  of  Fortresses,  Nicaisse,  Inspectoi 
eral  of  Artillery,  Wouvermans,  in  charge 
works  at  Antwerp,  Yandersmissen,  Gomn 
of  the  First  Military  Circumscription,  an* 
other  general  officers  who  were  consult 
in  favor  of  a  first  line  of  fortifications 
valley  of  the  Meuse.  The  Catholic  mi 
opposed  augmenting  the  army  by  the  inti 
tion  of  universal  obligatory  military  8< 
Military  authorities  were  found  who  as 
that  the  army  was  sufficiently  numerous  t 
the  new  forts,  proposed  in  the  plan  o1 
Brialmont,  and  the  central  citadel  at  An 
with  its  chain  of  outlying  forts,  and  stilj 
a  considerable  force  to  maneuver  in  the 
M.  Frdre-Orban,  supported  by  other  m 
experts,  opposed,  not  the  principle,  but  t 
pediency  of  the  projected  fortification! 
insisted  on  the  importance  of  maintaii 
large  field  army.  The  Government  di 
abandon  the  idea  of  a  central  fortress  f 
army  to  fall  back  upon,  as  provided  in  th 
of  1857,  but  proposed  to  strengthen  the 
in  and  around  Antwerp.  The  fortificatioi 
ect  was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  on  Ji 
by  a  vote  of  81  to  42.  The  forts  will  b 
to  resist  the  new  explosives.  Their  cof 
originally  estimated  at  24,000,000  franc 
it  will  exceed  that  figure.  To  arm  an( 
vision  them  will  cost  5,500.000  francs, 
also  decided  to  provide  tne  infantry  ? 
new  rifle  at  an  expense  of  11,000,000  fi 
also  to  complete  the  outlying  defenses  oi 
werp,  consisting  of  a  line  of  forts  extend 
the  Nethe  River  on  one  side  and  to  the 
on  the  other,  which  will  be  a  work  ol 
years.  The  Meuse  fortifications  were  1 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Eebers,  on  I 
15,  but  are  hardly  expected  to  be  in  con 
for  effective  defensive  operations  befoi 
summer  of  1889.  Six  large  and  six  smal 
are  to  be  built  at  Li^e,  and  five  large  an 
small  ones  at  Namur,  while  Hny  is  to  be 
a  fortified  post.  The  plan  for  the  disp< 
of  the  available  military  forces  is  as  fo 
army  of  campaign,  67,782  men ;  Antwei 
rison,  with  a  fiying  column  12,000  stron 
785 ;  at  Termonde,  4,796 ;  at  Diest,  2,5 
Li6ge,  6,997;  at  Namur,  5,124;  at  Hny 
depot  troops  and  territorial  gendarmerie, 
total,  129,191  men.  The  ministry  claic 
they  can  mobilize  100,000  troops  in  tb 
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a  reserve  of  80,000,  while  the  oppo-  The  length  of  tele^aph  lines  in  1886  was 

der  asserts  that  a  mobilization  would  8,800  wiles,  with  17,718  miles  of  wires;  the 

lace   more  than  80,000  men.     Of  26  number  of  dispatches,  6,807,772 ;  the  receipts, 

icross  the  Meuse  only  seven  remain  un-  2,066,786  francs;  the  expenditures,  8,587,659. 

1  by  the  new  fortifications;  and  of  19  Naflgati«i«— Belgium  had  on  Jan.  1,  lb85,  a 

onlj  three,  and  two  of  these  lead  from  commercial  navy  numbering  64  vessels,  of  80,- 

With  the  protection  of  the  tetet-de-  592  tons,  including  51  steamers,  of  74,667  toos. 

J^ge  and  Namnr,  the  Belgians  exfiect  There  were  824  vessels,  of  11,474  tons,  em- 

le  to  reach  without  danger  any  point  ployed  in  the  fisheries.    The  aggregate  tonnage 

n  invading  army  should  attempt  to  of  vessels  entered  at  Belgian  ports  during  1884 

)  river,  and  ref^ist  the  passage  or  force  was  4,072,987,  and  the  total  tonnage  cleared 

ders  to  detach  large  forces  and  delay  4,060,612. 

ftrch  nntil  troops  could  arrive  from  ReTWie  and  Expeidltire. — ^The  ordinary  re- 
>r  Germany.  ceipts  of  the  treasury  according  to  the  budget 
fte. — ^The  general  ox)mmerce  in  1884  estimates  for  1886-^87  amount  to  819,625,109 
4  to  5,450,200,000  frano*.  The  special  francs,  of  which  118,897,000  francs  represent 
ce  consist^  of  1,425,700,000  francs  of  the  railroad  receipts,  39,128,000  francs  the  ex- 
and  1,887,500,000  francs  of  exports,  cise  duties,  25,607,100  francs  the  customs  du- 
ef  articles  of  import  were  breadstuffs  ties,  28,860,000  fi'ancs  the  registration  fees,  28,- 
alne  of  275,007,000  francs;  wool  and  699,700  francs  the  land-taxes,  19,820,000  francs 
,  101,479,000  francs;  metals  and  min-  the  succession  duties,  and  19,100,000  francs  the 
),686,000  francs ;  textile  fabrics,  90,-  personal  taxes.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure 
francs;  hides  and  skins,  78,698,000  was  estimated  at  816,668,411  francs,  102,582,- 
live  animals,  63,118,000  fV'ancs;  oil-  547  francs  being  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
7,666,000  francs;  cotton,  62,748,000  87,246,471  francs  the  expenses  of  the  railways, 
timber,  45,807,000  francs ;  coffee  and  posts,  and  telegraphs,  46,624,100  francs  the  mil- 
1,588,000  frnncs;  chemicals,  88,076,000  itary  budget,  and  22,005,421  francs  the  appro- 
butter,  21,597,000  francs;  flax  and  priation  for  public  instruction,  etc.  The  total 
6,227,000  francs.  The  chief  exports  revenue  for  1887-88  is  estimated  at  818,- 
rirns.  valued  at  181,962,000  francs;  661,659,  and  the  expenditure  at  807,748.128 
iffs,    105,157,000    francs;    machinery,  francs. 

00  francs;  stones,  98,839,000  francs;  The  pnblic  debt  in  1887  amonnted  to  1,874,- 

»,581,000    francs;     wool,     76,481,000  610,824  francs,  besides  annuities  requiring  the 

textiles,  70,398,000  francs;  hides,  68,-  payment  of  12,248,000  francs.     The  debt  was 

francs;  iron,  50,050,000  francs;  glass,  mainly  contracted  for  public  works,  and  large 

00  francs ;  zinc,  41,022,000  francs.  as  it  is,  representing  a  burden  of  $75  per  capita^ 

e  leads  in  the  import  trade  with  276,-  the  revenue  from  the  railroads  alone  is  more 

francs,  the  Netherlands  coming  next  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest. 

17,580,000,   and   then  Germany   with  Cattle  DitlM.— The  Clericnl  party  brought  foi^ 

000,  Great  Britain  with  184.866,000,  ward  in  the  Chamber  a  long  contemplated  pro- 

ed  States  with  160,678,000,  and  Russia  tectionist  measure  imposing  high  duties  on  for- 

1,873.000  francs.     Of  the  exports  411,-  eign  cattle  and  meat.      The  Premier  himself 

francs  went  to  France,  252,142,000  1>o  took  strong  grounds  against  the  bill.     While 

ritain,  286,240,000  to  Germany,  176,-  it  was  under  discussion  the  price  of  meat  rose 

to  the  Netherlands,  and  89,559,000  80  per  cent,  in  the  retail  market.     Although 

he  next  largest  amount,  to  the  United  meat  is  too  dear  a  luxury  for  most  Belgian 

workingmen,  the  proposed   law  produced  a 

ids,  PMti,  aid  TetegraplH. — The  railroads  ferment  throughout  the  ma<«8es  of  the  people, 

urn  have  a  total  length  of  4,410  kilo-  and  when  disturbances  resulted,  the  Premier 

or  2,758  miles.     There  are  8,166  kilo-  proposed  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  on 

MTorked  by  the  state  and   1,244  kilo-  the  groimd  that  it  would  be  improper  to  reject 

by   companies.     The  receipts  of  the  the  bill  as  a  concession  to  threats  and  outrages. 

les  in  1886  were  119,772,557  francs.  The  majority  were  not  influenced  by  the  popu- 

enses  70,097,856  francs ;  the  receipts  lar  excitement,  and  after  adopting  an  tmiend- 

'ompanies^  lines  37,229,787  francs,  the  inent  exempting  cattle  sent  through  Belgium 

»  20,388,582  francs.    The  capital  ex-  for  re-exportation,  carried  the  bill  on  May  10 

on  the  state  lines  up  to  1886  was  929,-  by  a  vote  of  69  to  54,  the  Premier  and  the 

francs,  besides  annuities  of  the  capital  Minister  of  Railways  voting  with  the  minority 

;  819,798,681  francs  for  the  purchase  against  their  own   party.      The  measure  in- 

already  constructed.  creases  the  duties  on   cattle,  sheep,   and   all 

ost-office  in  1886  transmitted  91,498,-  fresh  meat  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.     The  Sen- 

'ate  letters,  18,917,560  official  letters,  ate  passed  it  on  June  1  by  a  vote  of  86  to  23, 

34  postal-cards,  51,473,000   circulars,  after  a  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  Agricult- 

i  103,569,000  journals.     The  revenue  nre  that  the  ministry  would  demand  the  repeal 

(d  to   14,893,081  francs  and   the  ex-  of  tlie  duties  if  any  considerable  rise  in  the 

0  8,609,871  francs.  price  of  meat  resulted.    The  Chambers  also  in^ 
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creased  the  import  dnty  on  vinegar,  and  nbol-  an  invalid  fnnd  for  workmen,  the  democratic 

ished  the  stamp-tax  on  insurance  policies.  organization  of  credit,  equality  of  the  French 

Liter  Strikest — The  vote  of  the  Chamber  was  and  Flemish  languages,  and  the  right  of  voting 
the  signal  for  strikes  among  the  workmen  all  for  all  who  can  read  and  write.  In  July  the 
over  the  country,  which  had  for  their  object  Chamber  voted  down  a  proposal  for  obligatory 
the  redress  of  political  grievances.  By  quit-  military  service,  npon  which  the  Opposition 
ting  work  the  laboring-class  not  only  intended  moved  a  revision  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
an  imposing  political  demonstration,  but  ex-  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise.  The  pro- 
pected  to  force  their  employers  to  join  them  posal,  which  is  the  third  one  of  the  kind  since 
m  their  demands.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Constitution  was  framed,  was  rejected  bj 
universal  suffrage,  or  a  wide  extension  of  the  83  votes  against  83,  all  the  Liberals  voting  for 
franchise.  This  reform  they  wished  to  have  it,  and  all  the  Clericals  in  the  negative, 
immediately  accomplished  by  the  dissolution  Liter  LegisiatlM. — A  new  law  for  the  snp- 
of  the  Chambers  and  the  convocation  of  a  Con-  pression  of  drunkenness  prescribes  the  punish- 
stituent  Assembly.  Another  urgent  demand  ment  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  persons 
was  a  general  amnesty  for  all  who  were  con-  foimd  drunk  on  the  streets  and  for  liquor-sell- 
victed  for  offenses  connected  with  the  labor  ers  who  furnish  drink  to  intoxicated  persons 
disturbances  of  the  year  before.  The  aboli-  or  to  children,  and  abolishes  the  right  to  re- 
tion  of  substitution  in  the  army  was  also  de-  cover  debts  incurred  in  a  liquor-shop.  An  act 
sired,  and  an  income  tax  instead  of  duties  on  regulating  the  paymen.t  of  workmen's  wages 
consumption,  the  removal  of  the  high  property  provides  that  two  fifths  of  the  pay  of  working- 
qualification  for  the  Senate  and  other  reforms  men  and  of  clerks' salaries,  not  exceeding  1,200 
were  urged.  The  strikes  began  in  the  coal-  francs,  are  inalienable,  and  one  fifth  is  exempt 
mines,  and  spread  to  the  metal-workers  of  from  seizure  by  legal  process.  The  Chamber 
Louvain,  Centre,  Brussels,  and  other  places,  passed  a  biU,  introduced  by  M.  Frdre-Orban, 
the  carpenters,  tailors,  painters,  and  other  me-  instituting  councils  of  industry  for  the  recon- 
chanics  of  BrusselvS,  the  quarry  men  at  Tonmai,  ciliation  of  the  interests  of  employers  and 
and  the  iron-workers  in  the  large  foundries  laborers  in  oases  of  conflict.  The  truck  sys- 
of  the  Seraing,  Charleroi,  and  other  districts,  tern  was  abolished  by  a  bill  providing  for  the 
Collisions  with  the  gendarmes  occurred  at  payment  of  wages  in  cash. 
LaCroy^re,  where  two  miners  were  killed  and  Ftehery  RMb.  —  Belgian  fishermen  have  for 
several  wounded ;  I^  Louvidre,  where  dyna-  years  carried  on  a  warfare  against  the  English 
mite  was  used  by  the  strikers  in  an  attempt  steam-trawlers  by  cutting  their  nets  with  grap- 
to  blow  up  a  cqfe^  and  against  workmen  who  nels.  Finding  that  their  better-equipped  com- 
would  not  join  them ;  and  Brussels,  where  dy-  petitors  were  ousting  them  from  their  owo 
namite  outrages  occurred,  and  where  several  market,  they  felt  aggrieved  because,  while 
policemen  and  rioters  were  wounded.  Later  foreign  fishermen  have  free  access  to  the  Bel- 
severe  collisions  between  troops  and  strikers  gian  markets,  they  themselves  must  pay  heavy 
occurred  in  Ghent,  and  dynamite  outrages  duties  in  France,  and  are  excluded  from  tiie 
were  perpetrated  in  the  Centre  district  and  London  market  by  a  combination  of  middle- 
elsewhere.  Many  agitators,  including  a  French  men.  A  British  cruiser  which  was  stationed  od 
anarchist  named  Jahn,  were  arrested.  Troops  the  fishing-grounds  to  protect  the  English  boats 
were  stationed  at  Seraing  and  other  places,  and  from  piratic  outrages  was  unable  to  capture 
two  classes  of  reserves  were  callea  out.  At  the  users  of  the  submarine  cutting-apparatus; 
Morlanwelz  the  coal-mine  proprietors  agreed  but  evidence  was  produced  before  Belgian 
to  unite  with  their  workmen  in  demanding  the  tribunals  on  which  some  of  the  misdemeanants 
adjournment  of  the  cattle- tax  project  by  the  were  convicted  and  fined,  a  result  which  fur- 
Senate,  the  pardon  of  the  convicted  rioters  of  ther  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  fishing  popula- 
1886,  and  the  establishment  of  councils  of  con-  tion.  The  British  Government  subsequently 
oiliation  and  a  laborer's  benefit  fund.  The  increased  the  naval  force  in  the  North  Sea  to 
French  authorities  closed  the  frontier  within  l^ve  steamers  and  four  sailing  craisers.  On 
the  Department  of  the  Nord,  and  arrested  and  August  23,  when  the  crew  of  three  English 
oonducted  to  Paris  the  Belgian  socialist  leader,  smacks  were  landing  their  cargoes  at  Ostend  a 
de  Fuisseaux.  Fauviaux,  a  noted  socialist,  was  crowd  gathered,  destroyed  a  part  of  the  fish, 
arrested  at  Quaregnon,  and  a  leader  named  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  proprietor  of 
Loor  in  the  mining  districts.  After  two  or  three  English  fishing- boats.  The  gendarmerie  in- 
weeks  the  strikes  subsided,  and  by  the  1st  of  terfered,  and  were  beaten  off,  but  came  again 
June  nearly  all  had  returned  to  work.  in  greater  force,  and  charged  the  rioters  with 

The  Progressist  and  Radical  associations  in  their  bayonets,  wounding  many  of  them  and 

a  congress  at  Brussels  on  May  29  adopted  a  pro-  killing  three.     The  civic  guanis  were  called 

gramme  embodying;  modification  of  the  senate-  out,  but  during  the  next  day  fishermen  attacked 

rial  tax  qualification,  lay  education,  separation  some  English  smacks  in  row-boats,  and  would 

of  Church  and  State,  equal  military  burdens,  not  leave  them  in  obedience  to  a  formal  snm- 

an  income-tax  instead  of  taxes  on  consump-  mons,  whereupon   the  artillery  fired,   killing 

tion,  responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents,  two  and  fatally  injuring  three.     The  women 

councils  of  arbitration,  professional  syndicates,  took  an  active  part  in  the  distnrbancea,  and 
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tacks  opon  porters  that  were  band-  year.    The  inveRted,  or  trnsl  fands,  of  which 

fish.  only  the  interest  was  at  the  disposal  of  the 

C1ETIE& — The  earliest  society  for  board  of  managers,  amounted  to  $342,750,  and 

ion  of  the  Bible  appears  to  have  had  yielded  an  income  of  $11,964.    The  invest- 

anstein  Bible  Society,  which  was  men ts  available  for  general  purposes  amounted 

Halle  in  1710,  by  Karl  Hillebrand,  to  $164,691,  and  had  yielded  an  income  of  $11,- 

Canstein.     The  Naval  and  Military  246.    Twenty-six  Bible  societies  had  been  or- 

;y  existed  in  London  in  1787,  for  the  ganized  during  the  year,  and  recognized  as 

furnishing  the  Scriptures  to  the  auxiliaries.     Progress  was  reported  upon  the 

•my  of  Great  Britain.    The  Society  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Pon- 

motion  of  Christian  Knowledge  in  ape  language;  the  Mnskokee  version  of  the 

1787,  published  several  thousand  New  Testament,  which  had  been  completed; 

e  Bible  for  distribution.    A  French  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Choctaw,  which  had 

itj  was   instituted   in  London   in  been  accepted  and  pablished;   the  Japanese 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  version,  in  which  all  the  books  had  been  trans- 

in  1804,  with  the  purpose,  as  de-  lated,  but  were  waiting  for  a  final  revision ;  the 

constitution,  of  adding  its  endeav-  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  Kurdish  ;  the 

employed  by  other  societies  for  cir-  revision   of   the  Modern  Syriao  Old    Testa- 

e  Scriptures  through  the  British  ment,  and  typographical  correction  of  the  An- 

and  also  of  extending  its  influence  cient    Syriac    New   Testament    and  Psalms ; 

mntries,  *^ whether  Christian,  Mo-  Spanish   and  Portuguese  versions;    and  the 

or  Pagan.^^  Mandarin,  Colloquial,  and  Classical  or  Wenli 

tIMe  8«ffety« — The  first  Bible  Society  versions  in  China.    The  issues  from  the  press 

ted  States  was  instituted  in  Phila-  in  foreign  countries  had  been  very  large,  and 

1808.     The  organization  of  other  included  68,200  Bibles  and   portions  of  the 

llowed,  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1809,  Bible  in  Turkey — ^in  the  Turkish,  Armenian, 

3s.,  New  York  city,  and  Princeton,  and   Arabic  languages ;    856,400  volumes  in 

3  same  year,  until  in  1816,  thenum-  China;  1,500  copies  of  the  Proverbs  in  Siam; 

I  organizations  had  risen  to  between  2,800  volumes  in  Japan ;  and  editions  at  Hono- 

xty.    The  American  Bible  Society  lulu,  Bremen,  and  Dorpat  (Russia).    The  whole 

I  in  1816  by  the  union  of  thirty-  number  of  issues  for  the  year,  at  home  and  in 

)  local  institutions,  and  in  the  course  foreign  countries,  had  been  1,447,270  copies. 

year  of  its  life  added  eighty-four  The  missionary  and  benevolent  work  of  the  so- 

auxiliaries.    The  resolution  of  or-  ciety  included  the  employment  of  colporteurs 

»f  this  society,  expressing  the  object  to  carry  tlie  Bible   into  destitute  neighbor- 

mtion  at  which  it  was  efiTected,  de-  hoods,  where  it  is  never  likely  to  be  brought 

^'it  is  expedient  to  establish,  with-  by  the  usual  channels  of  trade,  and  distribution 

i  general  Bible  institution  for  the  through  benevolent  societies,  and,  in  foreifru 

>f  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  countries,  through  missionary  societies.     The 

t.^*      The  same  provision   is  em-  work  of  the  general  supply  of  the  United  States 

he  first  article  of  the  constitution  had  been  continued,  but  not  on  a  scale  so  ex- 

^ty,  which  declares  that  its  ^*  Kole  tended  as  in  pome  previous  years.    Of  the  auxil- 

be  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  iary  societies,  824  Iiad  made  reports,  of  which 

^  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com-  148  were  engaged  in  the  canvass  of  their  fields 

this,  it  is  added,  that  *Hhe  only  and  had  employed  155  paid  agents.    One  hun- 

e  English  language  to  be  circulated  dred  and  fifty-three  colporteurs  had  sold  88,- 

ety  shall  be  of  the  version  now  in  478  copies,  and  given  away  24,659  copies.    The 

8."   By  reason  of  this*  provision,  the  combine<l  results  of  the  work  of  the  year  were 

>t  at  libertf  to  circulate  the  Revised  represented  by  the  visitation  by  the  society  and 

the  Scriptures,  which  has  been  pre-  its  auxiliaries  of  689,269  families,  of  which  71,- 

*  the  direction  of  the  Convocation  569  were  found  without  the  Scriptures,  and 

iry.     In  pursuance  of  the  purpose  49,908  were  supplied ;  in  addition  to  which, 

leclared,  of  extending  its  influence  22,892  individuals  were  supplied.    During  the 

ries,  whether  Christian,  Pagan,  or  five  years  in  which  the  work  of  resnpply  had 

an,  the  society  publishes  versions  been  going  on,  every  eighth  family  visited  had 

ptnres  in  nearly  two  hundred  Ian-  been  fotind  without  a  Bible  in  their  home ; 

>ng  which  nations  and  tribes  in  all  while  nearly  400,000  families  had  received  the 

the  earth  are  represented.  book,  150,000  rejected   it.     The  exact  num- 

)nty-first    annual    meeting  of  the  bers  were :  families  visited,  4,468,494 ;  found 

(tble  Society  was  held  in  New  York  without  the  Scriptures,  547,124 ;  supplied,  884,- 

12.     The  Hon.  £.  L.  Fancher  pre-  924;  individuals  supplied  in  addition,  217,261. 

I  year's  cash  receipts  of  the  society  The  "  Table  of  Foreign  Distribution,"  gave  the 

Toses  had  been  (498,868,  of  which  following  summaries :  Number  of  Bibles,  Testa- 

]  been  given  for  investment.     The  ments,  and  portions  printed  abroad,  482,168; 

>nts  had  been  $554,490.     The  re-  number  purchased  abroad,  108,860;    number 

less  by  $80,552  than  in  the  previous  issued  abroad,  469,665  ;  number  sent  abroad. 
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51,691,  making  a  total  foreign  circulation  of  Don  Francisco  Herrera,  and  at  New  0 

521,356  copies;    cash  remittances  to  foreign  Don  Jos^  P.  Macheca;   the  American 

lands,  $159,986 ;    cash  receipts  from  foreign  Consul-General  at  La  Paz  is  Mr.  8.  Alej 
lands,  $41,611 ;  number  of  agents  and  colpor-        Amy. — The  strength  uf  the  regaler  s 

tears  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  Script-  2,000  men,  with  eight  generals  and  1,01 

nres  in  foreign  lands,  410.     The  lands  in  which  officers,  the  annual  outlay  for  the  War  1 

this  work  is  performed  include  American  and  ment  being  $2,000,000. 
European  states,  and  every  country  in  which        FtauuMCSi — The  income  of  tlie  Govemi 

Protestant  American  missionaries  labor.  1886  was  $2,964,079,  but  the  outlay  ex 

Brittsh  •ad  Fwcigi  Bible  8Micty.— The  eighty-  it  by  $800,000.    A  concession  was  g 

third  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  near  the  close  of  1886,  for  a  bank  at  1 

Hible  Society   was  held  in  London,   May   4.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Bolivia  expe 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  presided,  and  in  his  nd-  serious  financial  distress  during  the  sun 

dress — appropriately  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee —  1887,  not  being  able  to  pay  at  sight  ou 

gave  some  comparative  statistics  respecting  the  ing  notes  of  its  own  circulation,  even  i 

progress  of  the  society  during  the  past  fifty  amounts.    It  suspended  payment  temf: 

years.     Fifty  years  before  the  income  of  the  and  telegraphed  to  Potosi  for  bar-silver 
society  had  been  £100,000,  now  it  was  £225,-        ItoudUry  TtmIIcb. — During   the   autu 

000 ;  then  it  had  2,370  auxiliary  societies  at  1886  a  preliminary  boundary  treaty  was 

home,  now  5,300 ;  then  260  auxiliary  societies  at  La  Paz  by  the  Peruvian  Minister  F 

abroad,  now  1,500.     Fifty  years  ago  the  an-  tentiary  and   the  Bolivian   Governmei 

nual  issues  of  publications  were  600,000  copies,  chief  clauses  of  which  were:  1.  The 

now  they  are  3,000,000;    then  the  cheapest  acknowledged  limits  between  the  twc 

Bible  cost  2  shillings,  now  it  was  only  bd. ;  tries  are  confirmed,  except  those  son 

then  the  cheapest  New  Testament  cost  lOd.,  from  Lake  Titicaca ;  2.  The  two  repnbl 

now  the  cheapest  was  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  Id,  undertake  to  negotiate  with  CLili,  if  p 

Testament.      Fifty   years  ago  the  Scriptures  a  modification  of  the  treaty  of  Ancon. 

were  published  in  136  languages,  now  in  2C0.  as  it  relates  to  the  occupation  for  ten  } 

The  full  income  of  the  society  for  the  year  end-  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica;  8. 

ing  March  31,  1887,  amounted  to  £116,764,  Chili  consent  to  such  modification,  Pe 

and  the  sum  received  for  Scriptures  sold,  at  Bolivia  are  to  engage  jointly  to  pay  0' 

home  and  abroad,  was  £104,888.    These  sums,  $10,000,000  indemnity,  offering  as  a  s 

with  £104  received  on  a  special  account,  made  the  national  revenues  of  both   counti 

A  total  of  receipts  of  £221,754.    The  expendi-  Peru  agrees  to  cede  to  Bolivia  the  tw* 

tures  had  been  £281,776.     The  issues  for  the  inces  named  against  payment  by  the  h 

year  had  been  3,932,678  copies  in  Bibles,  Tes-  the  former  of  $5,000,000 ;  6.  The  war  e: 

taments,  and  portions  of  Scripture.    The  whole  of  the  war  on  the  Pacific,  which  Peru  ad 

number  of  issues  by  the  society  since  its  be-  to  Bolivia,  are  thereby  waived  by  the  : 

ginning  had  been  112,253.547.     The  Queen,  This  latter  arrangement  did  away  with  t 

at  the  request  of  Australian  auxiliaries,  had  contracted  by  Bolivia  in  virtue  of  the 

written  a  passage  of  Scripture — **  On  earth  Ortiz-Irigoyen  protocol  of  April  15  an 

peace,  good  will  toward  men,'*  with  the  royal  17, 1879,  in  which  Bolivia  bound  herseli 

autograph,  to  be  placed  in  fao  simile  in  the  half  of  the  cost  of  the  war,  together  \i 

Testaments  of  the  school-children  of  the  Ans-  subsidies  that  Bolivia  received  from  Pe 

tralian  colonies,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ing  the  Tarapac^  and  Tacna  campaigns. 
Jubilee  year.    The  income  of  the  society  for        On  Feb.  16,  1887,  a  treaty  was  sigi 

the  year  had  declined  by  £31,000.  tween  Bolivia  and  Pai-agnay,  fixing  th 

BOLIVIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South  between  the  two  republics  on  the  on< 

America.     (For  details  relating  to  area,  t«rri  and  laying  down  the  basis  of  an  agr 

torial  divisions,  population,  etc.,  see  ^'Annual  facilitating  Bolivian  navigation  down  th 

Cyclopaedia"  for  1883  and  1886.)  guay  river  to  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other 

C!«TcniBeit. — The  President  of  the  Republic        Edmti«i. — A  college  i?  to  be  foundec 

is  Don  Gregorio  Pncheco.     His  Cabinet  is  com-  city  of  Oruro,  the  number  of  students 

posed  of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Re-  be  few^r  than  50,  and  the  annual  am( 

lations,  Don  Juan   Cris6stom8  Carrillo,  who  be  spent  for  instruction  to  be  $11,130 

combines  with  his  ofiice  that  of  Minister  of  Jus-  Anicefo  Arce  undertook  in  the  autumn 

tice,  Public  Worship,  and  Instruction ;  Finance,  to  found  at  La  Faz  a  college  on  a  grand 
Sefior  Garcia;  Interior,  Dr.  M.  M.  Dilledina;        The  FigltiTe   Jesilts. — The   Jesuits   e 

War,  Brigadier- General  Don  Casto  Argued  as.  from  Peru  found  their  way  to  I^  Par, 

On  April  7  the  Bolivian  Minister  at  Wash-  they  settled  comfortably  ;  but  a  strong 

ington  was  recalled,  the  legation  being  with-  tion  to  their  stay  arose  during  the  aut 

drawn  for  the  present,   while  the  American  1887,  on  the  strength  of  a  previous  dc 

Minister  at  La  Paz,  Hon.  William  A.  Seay,  re-  expulsion  issued  in  Bolivia  by  Marshal  I 
signed  on  account  of  failing  health.    TheBoliv-        Rallrtads. — In  November,  1886,  Dr.  ^ 

ian  Consul-General  at  New  York  is  Don  Mel-  Quijarro,  ex-Minister  of  State  in  the  G 

chor  Abarrio ;  the  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  administration,  returned  to  La  Paz  from 
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rhither  he  had  gone  in  furtherance  of  gathering  and  preparing  of  India-rnhber  has 

?ct  for  a  railway  from  a  port  of  Para-  become  an  important  pursuit,  no  fewer  than 

er  via  Oruro  to  the  heart  of  Bolivia.  eighteen  establishments  being  devoted  to  it. 

uaochaca  Company  of  Bolivia  acquired,  The  traveler,  Edward  R.  Heath,  who  visited 

pring,  1887,  the  Antofagasta  railroad,  that  region  in  1881,  and  explored  the  Beni 

he  Nitrate  Company  $3,000,000  for  it.  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Mamor^,  reports 

Iroad  from  Antofagasta  into  the  in-  that  India-rubber  trees  abound  on  the  banks 

fs»  completed  during  the  summer  as  of  Beni  river  from  the  Madidi  to  the  Madeira, 

t,\  Ani),  while  work  was  pushed  as  far  there  being  from  500  to  1,000  trees  to  the 

*ornfla  iiiountuins  near  Santa  Barbara,  square  league,  and  at  some  points  as  many  as 

La  Paz  city  authorities  granted  a  con-  3,000.     At  some  points  toward  the  south  the 

to  introduce  a  system  of  tramways.  depth  of  forests  containing  rubber-trees  is  from 

W«rk8. — The  Committee  on  Roads  and  one  to  three  leagues  from  the  river-banks  in- 

phs  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz  was  land.    In  the  summer  of  1887  an  immense 

at  work  in  the  spring  of  1887  to  push  number  of  rubber-trees  was  reported  to  have 

ipletion   the   Obrajes   and  Vizcachain  been  discovered  beyond  the  Carabaya  valley. 

and  the  wagon-road  from  La  Paz  to  Cfaiehmia-Barfc. — Since  1876  quinquina  plan- 
ready  as  far  as  Licasica.  tations  or  **  quinales  "  have  steadily  gained  in 
iMtoi — In  May,  1886,  the  President  is-  extent  in  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Andes, 
decree  for  the  opening  of  a  new  route  spreading  over  half  a  dozen  districts — Yungas, 
d  to  give  Bolivia  an  outlet  toward  the  Songo,  Mapiri,  Guanay,  Camata,  and  Caupo- 
z  down  the  Paraguay  and  La  Plata  lican— there  being,  by  latest  accounts,  8,842,- 
»o  that  when  completed  the  time  sepa-  000  trees  yielding  bark  in  those  districts,  3,- 
^ucre  and  Santa  Cruz  in  the  center  of  000,000  of  which  are  in  the  Mapiri  district 

from  Buenos  Ayres  shall  be  reduced  alone.    Adding  thereto  the  new  plantations  at 

rtnight.    The  new  route,  beginning  at  Challana,  the  total  in  bearing  may  be  set  down 

S^egra.  traverses  the  northern  Chaco  of  at  4,000,000.     Most  of  the  trees  are  from  five 

to  a  place  called  Carumby,  where  it  to  ten  years  old,  and  represent  in  the  aggregate 
md  one  of  its  branches  penetrates  to  an  estimated  value  of  $20, 000,000.  Europe  and 
>uz  and  Port  Higuerones  in  the  De-  America  are,  however,  receiving  large  amounts 
at  of  Beni,  while  the  other  puts  in  com-  of  quinine-bark  from  Ceylon,  Java,  Jamaica, 
tion  Sucre  with  Potosi,  Huanchaca,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Wet^tern  Africa,  and 
and  Cochabaroba.  From  Sucre  to  Co-  the  value  in  the  world's  markets  has  been 
1  Antofagasta  the  distance  is  655  miles,  drooping  of  late,  as  shown  by  the  import  into 
>m  Sncre  to  Puerto  Pacheco,  on  the  England  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1887, 
1  bank  of  Paraguay  river,  the  distance  which  was  94,743  cwt.,  worth  £455,951,  against 
nitea.  The  Atlantic  route  will  be  pref-  87,043  of  the  value  of  £505,430  during  the  cor- 
4>  the  Pacific,  as  the  former  does  away  responding  period  of  1886,  and  69,678  cwt, 
e  long  circuit  via  the  Straits  of  Magel-  representing  a  value  of  £491,428,  in  1885. 
around  Cape  Horn,  and  besides,  the  Predeis  Metals. — Bolivia  holds  the  third  rank 
roote  is  destined  to  link  the  tributaries  among  the  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
Vmazon  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  world,  and  its  production  is  believed  to  be  sus- 
npks. — In  November,  1886,  it  was  re-  ceptible  of  a  notable  increase,  so  soon  as  rail- 
to  lay  a  telegraph  line  between  Huan-  roads  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  transportation 
Lnd  Ascotan,  ultimately  to  be  extended  of  machinery  and  material.  But  in  spite  of 
ma  and  Antofagasta.  Simultaneously  obstacles  in  the  way  of  transportation,  the 
[>hic  commnnication  was  opened  be-  mining  industry  has  made  steady  headway  in 
Camargo  and  Potosi.  In  September,  Bolivia.  Even  while  the  war  on  the  Pacific 
ommnnication  was  oi»ened  between  Bo-  lasted  $20,000,000  was  invested  in  new  mining 
id  Chili  by  means  of  the  Huanchaca  enterprises,  and  all  this  money  was  raised  in 
ay^s  line.     Telephonic  communication  the  country. 

?ned  at  La  Paz  in  May,  1887.  During  the  summer  of  1887  two  Americans, 

iltan. — Bolivia  produces  all  the  frnits  James  Lynch  and  John  Araya,  discovered  rich 

;etables  of  Europe,  while  the  sugar-cane  gold  placer-mines  on  the  banks  of  Cielo  Agtliria 

es  on  the  banks  of  Paraguay  river,  and  river,  in  the  Songo  district.    At  the  depth  of 

in  the  Department  of  Santa  Cruz.    The  a  yard  and  a  half  the  auriferous  sand  yields 

from  Yungas  in  the  Department  of  La  2'35grainsper  12  quintals  of  sand.    Machinery, 

celebrated  for  its  flavor.    Both  tobacco  etc.,  wa<)  to  be  conveyed  thither  to  undertake 

coa  are  raise<l.    The  export  of  coca-  gold- washing  on  a  large  scale, 

is  likely  to  fall  off  somewhat,  since  a  Nitrate. — Extensivedepositsof  nitrnteof  soda 

ng  has  been  made  with  shipping  crude  were  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1887  at  Zapa, 

instead  to  consuming  countries.     Hand-  by  an  Italian,  who  forthwith  went  to  Europe 

-een  coca-leaves  were  becoming  scarce  for  the  formation  of  a  company. 

•pe  in  consequence.    In  the  Department  ImIIm  TreiMes. — There  have  been  repeated 

,  where  grnzing  is  also  successfully  car-  risings  of  Indians  in  several  localities,  at  Izozo, 

and  cattle-farming  is  extensive,  the  San  Lorenzo  del  Secure,  and  on  the  banks  of 
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tbe  Blanco  and  Beni  rirera.  In  Jane  a  picket- 
t;nard  Bent  to  the  DeparlmeDt  of  Heni  were  cut 
off  b;  Ihem,  The  toldiera,  who  had  packed 
their  rifles  in  a  cart  dnwo  by  IndiaiiB,  w^re 

suddenly  attacked  aud  killed,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  reached  a  small  chapel. 
Here  they  defended  themselves  for  three  days, 
and  tinallj/,  when  their  ammtinitiim  waa  ei- 
haiirted,  endeavored  to  escape  duriofi  the  night, 
but  were  overtaken  and  clubbed  to  deaih.  On 
receiving  particulars  of  this  disaster,  tbe  pre- 
fect sent  seven  mie^toDHries  to  the  Indiantt.  Of 
these  seven  two  joined  tbe  Indians,  funr  were 
allowed  to  return  after  they  bad  sworn  to  as- 
sist the  insurrectionary  cause,  and  the  seventh 
was  barbarously  murdered.  The  Government 
later  in  the  year  sent  a  new  prefect  to  Beni  to 
endeavor  to  suppress  the  Indiana,  who  con- 
tinued in  open  revoJt.  Three  more  tribes 
Joined  the  movement,  and  it  was  apprehended 
that  if  the  Govemroent  did  not  display  greater 

Eromptness  and  energy,  all  the  settlementa  in 
eui  would  be  destroyed. 

BU8»:T,  I^dy  ANNIE,  an  English  traveler  and 
anthor,  born  in  London  about  1840.  died  at  sea, 
Sept.  14,  1R87.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Alinntt,  a  man  well  known  as  a  steeplechase 
rider,  from  whom  she  inherited  a  passion  for 
riding  and  out-door  sports.    In  18B0  she  mar- 


ried Thomas  Brassey,  who  was  one  of  the  two 
sons  of  Thomas  Brassey  tbe  railway-builder, 
and  inherited  half  of  his  immense  fortune.  Ur. 
Brassey  was  a  member  of  Parliament  fr>r  Hast- 
ings, was  knighted  in  1881,  and  in  1886  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  od  Baron  Bra.'sey.  He  is 
a  Liberal  in  politics.  For  several  years  be  has 
,  owned  a  whole  fleet  of  yachte,  which  be  is  able 
to  navigate  himself,  and  be  and  bis  wife  were 
fond  of  mailing  long  voyages,  Her  first  printed 
work  was  "The  Flight  of  the  Meteor,"  an  nc- 
oount  of  two  croisea  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
travels  in  the  East  (for  private    distribution 


United  States  and  Canada.  In  18T6-'T7  tbe; 
made  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  their  yscbl 
"Sunbeam,"  crossing  the  Atluntio  from  tbe 
English  Channel  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  thence 
around  South  America,  passing  through  tbe 
Btraits  of  Magellan,  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan, 
China,  and  India,  and  home  again  by  way  <i{ 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Mediterranean.  Her 
account  of  this  voyage,  published  in  Londim  id 
18T8,  had  an  immediate  auocess,  was  repnh 
lifihed  in  New  York,  and  seemed  to  bring  lier 
to  tbe  familiar  acquaintance  of  large  numhen 
of  American  readers.  It  has  appeared  in  sev- 
eral editions,  including  one  to  t>e  nsed  u  i 
school  reader  and  one  priced  at  siipenM, 
which  had  a  very  large  circulation.  In  1S80 
she  pnblished  "  Sunahine  and  Storm  in  the 
East— a  cruise  to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople,'" 
and  in  1888  '■  In  the  Trades,  the  Tropics,  and  | 
the  Roaring  Forties."  In  18S&  Mr.  Gladsrone  I 
acoompanied  the  Brasseys  in  a  trip  on  board 
one  of  their  jacbta  to  tbe  coast  of  Norctj.  ' 
The  borne  of  tbe  Brasseys  is  Normanharst  ] 
Castle,  near  Hastings,  Sussex,  and  Lady  Bru-  ! 
sey  was  prominent  iu  many  charitable  nnder-  j 
takings  there  and  in  London.  A  persooil  [ 
friend  writea:  ''Lady  Brassey  was  a  woman  of 
extreme  energy  ;  there  was  nothing  she  dis- 
liked more  than  to  have  no  immediate  object 
of  aotiun  before  her.  So  long  as  she  was  in 
health  she  wiabed  to  be  np  and  doing  Mme- 
thing  tangible.  She  was  an  active  member  af 
the  St  John's  Arabulanoe  Association,  and  as- 
sisted in  forming  snndry  clasees  or  eenten 
thereof.  Slie  passed  tbe  South  EensingUii 
Schoul  of  Cookery  (scullery  department  snd 
all),  and  took  a  first-class  certificate  tbereip; 
ahe  was  a  Dame  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  nf 
Jerusalem  in  England.  Few  ladies  of  thefuli- 
ionable  world  get  through  as  much  effort  In* 
week  as  Lady  Brassey  often  incurred  in  a  sing'c 
day.  We  have  known  lier  spend  a  day  at  Nor- 
manbnrst  thus  (as  a  sample) :  Correct  proof- 
sheeis  for  primer  and  interview  head  servinli 
as  to  orders  for  the  day  before  breabfast;  hull- 
ing with  the  local  harriers  for  three  honn. 
riding  straight  as  a  die  over  the  stiff  tlmbtr 
fences  of  Pevensey  Marshes ;  home  to  a  bte 
luncheon;  then  drive  a  waggonette  to  shof 
some  visitors  the  beanties  of  the  neigbborin; 
Ashburnham  Park ;  after  aftrmoon  tea  an  o>er 
hauling  of  fancy  costumes  for  an  approachiiit 
fancy-dress  hall;  after  dinner  a  rehearsal  of 
some  fancy-dress  quadrilles  with  the  varion) 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  font) 
her  party  to  the  said  ball  on  the  morrow.  Or, 
as  on  illustration  of  a  day  in  the  London  sea- 
son :  Down  to  Chatham  (or  some  audi  port]  ii 
tbe  morning  to  launch  a  vessel :  to  the  Es^t 
End  in  the  afternoon  to  distribute  prices  at  a 
training-ship,  and  to  make  a  speech  to  th« 
pupils ;  and  in  the  evening  a  reception  at  het 
own  honse."  Lord  and  Ladj  Brassey  were  oB 
board  the  "  Snnheani "  with  their  aon  and  their 
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ers,  sailing  from  Port  Darwin,  North  PwtalSenice.— During  the  fiscal  year  1885-*86 

lia,  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  when  the  receipts,   reduced    to   American    money, 

Bra8t»ay   died  of  a  fever.     They  were  a  reached  |950,000,  against  $875,000  in  1884-^85, 

nd  miles  from  land,  and  her  hody  was  being  an  increase  of  $75,000.    The  expenses 

at  sea.  exceeded  the  previous  year  by  $45,000. 

EIL.    (For  details  relating  to  area,  terri-  Telesniphs. — In  1887  there  were  in  operation 

divisions,  popolation,  etc.,  see  ''  Annual  10,610  kilometres  of  Government  telegraphs, 

«dia^'  for  1884.)  with  18,312  kilometres  of  wire,  the  service  be- 

niBeat — The  Emperor  is  Dom  Pedro  II,  ing  done  by  171  offices.    The  service  iuclades 

^ec.  2,  1825.    The  Emperor  went  to  £u-  25  kilometres  of  cable. 

1  June  30  for  his  health,  and  his  daogh-  Direct  cable  communication  was  established 

nna  Yzabel,  Countess  d^Eu,  born  July  29,  in  1887  between  Par&  and  New  York  by  the 

vas  installed  Princess-Regent  during  his  Pedro  Segundo  American  Telegraph  and  Cable 

e.     Her  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  fol-  Company.    The  company  entered  into  a  com- 

ministers :  President  of  the  Council  of  bination  with  La  Corapagnie  t^l^aphique  des 
in  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Antilles,  a  French  corporation,  the  better  to 
»Uor  of  State,  Senator  Baron  de  Cotegipe ;  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  company 
r.  Senator  Baron  de  Mamor6;  Finance,  was  formed.  In  this  manner  the  exclusive  con- 
r  Francisco  Behsario  Soares  de  Souza ;  cession  was  obtained  of  laying  a  cable  between 
t.  Deputy  Wallace  McDowell ;  Navy,  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  an 
r  Carlos  Frederico  Castrioto ;  War,  Sena-  exclusive  contract  for  the  interchange  of  busi- 
tqnin  Delfino  Ribeiro  da  Luz;  Agricult-  ness  with  all  the  Brazilian  land  telegraph  lines, 
omraerce,  and  Public  Works,  Rodrigo  The  French  Government  guarantees  the  com- 
bo da  Silva.  pany  a  subsidy  of  $200,000  a  year. 

Brazilian    Minister  at   Washington   is  Lttterics. — The  amount  of  money  invested  in 

de  Itainb4.      The    Consul-General  of  lotteries  by  the  people  of  Brazil  in  1886  was 

at  New  York  is  Dr.  Salvador  Mendon^a.  $9,140,000,  not  including  the  province  of  Pard, 

merican  Minister  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  from  which  returns  have  not  yet  been   re- 

riiomas  J.  Jarvis;  the  Consul-General,  ceived.     Out  of  this  amount,  $6,889,000  was 

f  Armstrong.  paid  to  holders  of  lucky  tickets,  resulting  in  a 

MH.  —  The  entire  indebtedness  of  the  loss  to  the  gambling    public  of    $2,251,000. 

iment  up  to   March  31,  1887,  for  the  This  loss  has  been  sust^ned  almost  wholly  by 

]ebt,and  up  to  Dec.  31,  1886,  for  the  the  population  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  not 

debt,  was  987,391,610  milreis.    Of  this  only  the  tickets  of  lotteries,  authorized  by  the 

t,  256,951,000  milreis,  or  £23,552,500,  General  Government  are  sold,  but  also  those 

ler  the  head  of  gold  loans,  negotiated  in  drawn  in  the  remotest  provinces.     The  con- 

a;  72,209,000  milreis  under  that  of  the  cessions  to  hold  lotteries  are  given  forthebene- 

temal  loans ;  and  382,608,000  milreis  un-  fit  of  public  works  and  charities,  but  the  profita 

it  of  internal  consolidated  indebtedness  of  the  eoncemonnaires  in  the  provinces  often 

ency,  91,286,000  being  besides  the  float-  largely  exceed  the  money  accruing  to  the  insti- 

>t,  and  184,355,000  milreis  paper  money  tutions.    Thus,  in  1866,  the  profits  made  by 

alation.    The  internal  consolidated  debt  coneeMionnaires  amounted  to  $1,093,200,  out  of 

8  mainly  of  five-per-cent.  "apolioes,"  or  which  the  institutions  to  be  benefited  received 

of  which  381,476,000  milreis  are  in  cir-  only  $670,400.    This  contrivance  has  at  length 

n.  Of  the  foreign  debt,  £6,430,000  rep-  provoked  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Minis- 

tbe  loan  negotiated  in  1886.  ter  of  Finance,  who  recommends  that  Parlia- 

>rding  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  ment  pass  a  law  reforming  completely  the  pres- 

e,  sobinitted  to  Parliament  during  the  ent  system  of  granting  lottery  concessions. 

tr  of  1887,  the  income  daring  the  fiscal  CoHHerce. — On  June  22,  1887,  the  Minister 

)85-^86  was  124,328.000  milreis,  and  the  of  Finance  issued  the  decree  giving  effect  to 

149,774,000.     Until    then   the   budget  the  new  tariff  to  go  into  force  on  the  1st  of 

d  the  period  from  June  30  to  July  1 ;  July.    The  alterations  from  the  tariff  of  1879 

the  law  of  Oct.  16,  1886,  the  financial  are  numerous,  the  valuations  of  the  1,104  ar- 

to  run  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31.    This  tides  having  been  revised,  mostly  in  the  direc- 

;he  case,  1887  will  cover  18  months,  and  tion  of  elevation,  and  the  rates  of  the  duties 

dget  estimate  is  202,168,000  milreis  rev-  raised  on   most  manufactured    articles  from 

nd  229,927,000  expenditure.  3  to  15  per  cent. 

^0 — The  parliamentary  vote  relating  to  The  foreign  trade  movement  in  Brazil,  inclnd- 

ny  in  1887  maintains  its  strength  at  1 8,-  inff  specie  and  bullion,  in  milreis,  was  as  follows : 
sn  in  time  of  peace.    Should  unforeseen 

arise  it  may   be  increased  to  30,000. 

are  800  cadets  in  the  various  military 

L    The  array  is  recruited  by  voluntary 

ent.     Besides  a  premium,  those  entering  and  the  home  trade  was,   coastwise,  import 

litary  service  are  entitled  to  109  square  and  export  combined,  as  follows:    1884-'85, 

of  public  land.  187,552,500;  1885-'86,  136,796,600. 


Import. 

Export. 

1884-'S5 

188&-'86 

178.481.000 
197,S0 1,500 

226.269,654 
194,961,619 

i 
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The  value  of  exports  from  Brazil  is  repre- 
sented by  the  folio  wing  amounts  in  thousands 
of  milreis : 


ARTICLES. 


Coffee 

Bogar  

ludia-rubber . 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hides 

Cocoa 

Branl-nuta... 

Qold-duBt 

Ilorse-balr . . . 
IHauioiids  . . . 
Paraguay  tea. 


nSOAL  TKAB8. 


1883-'84. 


180,082-7 

89.1dl« 

9,459-5 

12-8 

4,767  9 

4,408-2 

2,2S7-7 

1,885-4 

1,195  9 

948-8 

1,287-6 

884  8 


1884-*85. 


152.488-5 

80.022-7 

10,628  0 

10,944-2 

6.759  8 

5,182*8 

2,874  •» 

1,800  8 

1,887-6 

896  2 

648  8 

688  5 


Coffee  shipments  from  the  two  leading  Bra- 
zilian porte,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santos,  were 
as  follows,  during  the  twelve  months  from 
July  1  to  June  30 : 


TO— 


Enrope 

United  8tata<) . . 
Other  countries 


Total 


1886-*87.    1885-'8«. 


8,110,000 

2,648,000 

185,000 


^898,000 


2,226,865 

2,924316 

121,681 


5,272,862 


The  sugar  and  cotton  exportation  from  Per- 
nambuco  have  been  as  follows: 


YEARS. 


1884 
18S5 
1886 


SogM. 


Took 
187,898 
118,950 
106,797 


Cotton. 


Tmu. 

9,600 
10,595 
18,234 


The  export  of  cotton-seed  amounted  in  1886 
to  2,175  tons.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
1887  the  export  of  India-rubber  from  Par4 
amounted  to  6,881  tons,  of  which  2,810  tons 
went  to  Liverpool,  289  to  Havre,  and  8,232  to 
New  York.  The  India-rubber  crop  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1886-'87  yielded  18,390  tons,  being 
890  in  excess  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

MM  EipwtatfM. — The  export  of  mat6,  or 
Paraguay  tea,  from  Brazil,  is  assuming  large 
proportions.  The  movement  from  these  prov- 
inces was  as  follows: 


FROM— 


Parani^ 

Santa  GatbaHna  . . . 
Rto  Grande  do  8ul 


Total 


KflogtamnMi. 

16.600.000 

2,984,954 

604,147 


20,ia9.101 


Valae  in  AnMT- 
iean  monej. 

$1,800,000 

212,<100 

48,000 


$1,560,000 


The  annual  average  export  of  the  preceding 
three  seasons  was  only  12,440,000  kilogrammes, 
worth  $712,000. 

The  American  trade  with  Brazil  exhibits 
these  figures : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


18«5 
1886 
1887 


From  Ui«  United 
SUtM  to  Bruil. 


From  Bnudl  to 
th«  United  St«t««. 


$7.26fi,035 
6.4J^),7«8 
8,071,658 


$45,268,660 
41,907.582 
62,953,176 


Cofbe. — In  May,  1879,  Dr.  Martinho  Prado 
bought  a  coffee-plantation  at  Ribeirao  Preto,  in 
the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  tiien  only  having 
20,000  coffee-shrubs  on  it,  and  there  organized 
free  labor.  In  1886  and  1887  the  same  estate 
produced  between  900,000  and  1,600,000  kilo- 
grammes of  coffee  per  annum.  The  men  eiD- 
ployed  number  1,000,  and  are  for  the  roost  part 
Italians. 

Trade-Marks.— During  1886  the  ''Junta  Com- 
mercial," of  Rio,  registered  139  industrial  and 
72  commercial  trade-marks,  together  211,  of 
which  126  were  entered  by  Brazilians  and  85 
by  foreigners.  Qf  the  latter  28  came  from 
England,  27  from  France,  8  from  the  United 
States,  4  from  Germany,  3  from  Italy,  3  from 
Portugal,  and  from  Switzerland  and  Holland 
one  each. 

Railraads.— On  May  1,  1887,  there  were  in 
operation  in  Brazil  7,929  kilometres  of  rail- 
way, 1,832  kilometres  thereof  being  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Government.  There  were  1,631 
kilometres  building,  and  additional  concessioos 
for  3,656  kilometres  had  been  granted.  Dar- 
ing the  ^T9t  four  nsonths  of  1887,  260  kilometres 
were  thrown  open  to  traffic.  The  Brazilian 
railroad  system  is  in  part  the  property  of  the 
General  Government,  partially  of  provinces  and 
partially  of  Brazilian  and  English  companies, 
only  one  company  being  French.  The  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works  has  adopted  and  submitted 
to  Parliament  the  plan  of  his  predecessor  io 
office  to  complete  the  Brazilian  railroad  sys- 
tem. As  the  latter  exists  at  present,  most  of 
the  lines  run  from  the  coast  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection inland.  The  Prado  plan  proposes  to 
fill  certain  gaps  from  the  north  southward,  and 
to  nse,  wherever  feasible,  the  navigable  rivers, 
so  that,  when  the  extensions  and  branch  lines 
shall  have  been  built,  there  will  be  communi- 
cation by  rail  and  water  between  the  northern 
and  southern  extremities  of  the  empire. 

The  five  tramway  lines  of  the  city  of  Rio 
conveyed  in  1886  altogether  40,496,000  pas- 
sengers, being  at  the  rate  of  111,000  a  day,  or 
about  one  third  of  the  population  of  the  capi- 
tal. There  are  also  three  suburban  lines  which, 
in  1886,  conveyed  156,000  passengers. 

The  apparatus  and  rolling-stock  for  an  elec- 
tric tramway  is  expected  at  Rio.  The  trials 
made  with  it  at  Brussels  proved  entirely  snc- 
cessful.  Accumulators  of  the  Julien  patent  are 
used ;  the  speed  will  be  18  kilometres  an  hoar, 
and  each  car  is  to  convey  50  passengers. 

The  Princess-Regent,  on  July  2,  opened  the 
exhibition  of  Brazilian  railroads. 

Steaner  Lisest — The  Government  subsidizes 
14  steamship  lines,  one  of  which  plies  between 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York.  The  Govern- 
ment aid  extended  to  the  14  lines  named  in- 
volved, in  1886,  an  expenditure  of  $719,000. 

UghtliMses. — Brazil  possessed,  early  in  1887, 
59  lighthouses;  one  of  them  inland  on  the 
Amazon  river.  The  finest  of  them  is  on  Raza 
Inland,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  measuring  96  metres  in  height,  and 
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;  being  visible  at  a  distance  of  24  miles.  There  are  in  the  province  of  Minas-Geraes 

in  electric  light.  110  iron-works,  occupying  1,100  workmen;  an 

El|MiliM. — The  census  completed  throagh-  industry  capable  of  considerable  development, 

azil   on    March  80,  1887,  showed  that  in  view  of  the  extensive  iron-ore  deposits  in 

re  now  fewer  than  700,000  slaves  in  the  the  Espinha^o  mountains,  estimated  to  contain 

empire.     On  March  81,  1873,  1,580,000  2,000,000,000  cubic  metres  of  ore. 

till  registered.     Deputy  Alfonso  Oelso  There  were  in  operation  in  Brazil,  in  1887, 

lently  introduced,  during  the  summer,  62    cotton-spinneries    and    weaving-factories, 

)r  immediate  emancipation,  the  fate  of  with  5,084  horse-power,  and  5,712  looms;  the 

remains  uncertain,  there  being  consid-  number  of  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  turned  out 

opposition  to  its  passage  among  con-  being   48,175.000,   representing   a    value    of 

res  and  slave-holders.  $8,400,000.     Fourteen  of  the  concerns  were  in 

[;ndM«  —  The  number  of    immigrants  Mi nas-Geraes,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $1,600,- 

in  1886  at  Rio,  was  22,286,  of  the  fol-  000,   18  in  Sao   Paulo,  12  in  Bahia,  9  in  the 

nationalities :  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  6  in  the  city  of 

Poles 146  Rio  <5e  Janeiro. 

British  snbjocto  08  There  are  in  operation  in  Brazil  52  central 

Other  luitioDaiities  ...      464  gogar-houses,  83  of  which  have  the  interest  on 


luse 

6.287 

1,718 

1,13» 

644 

918 


Total 22,286  their  capital   ($10,900,000)  guaranteed  by  the 

Government.    They  are  distributed  very  un- 

were  7,489  that  remained  at  Rio  per-  equally,   22    of    them,  as    follows :     Pemam- 

ly,  while  14,847  left  for  the  provinces,  buco,  11  ;  Bahia,   6,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  5. 

same  time  7,508  third-class  passengers  The  guaranteed  interest  is  6  per  cent,  in  most 

>road,  so  that  the  net  gain  of  population  cases ;  a  few  receive  7  per  cent,  because  the 

ligration  amounted  to  16,976.  capital  in  each  case  amounts  to  $1,200,000. 

Government  made  a  contract  for  the  English  capitalists  propose  building  flonr- 

ction  in  1887  of  5,000  immigrants  from  mills  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and,  under  concessions 

rn  Europe  at  reduced  rates  of  passage  from  the  Government,  they  intend  to  import 

ither  Hamburg,  Bremen,  or  Antwerp  wheat  from  the   Argentine  Republic  free  of 

)r  Rio  or  Santos,  the  maximum  passage  duty.     This  would  create  a  competition  with 

for  adalts  to  be  60  marks ;  for  children  American  flour  now  so  extensively  consumed 

n  the  ages  of  8  and  12,  80  marks ;  and  in  the  empire. 

ks  for  children  between  8  and  8  years.  The  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  has  tak- 
tain  immigrants  the  Government  will  en  the  necessary  steps  to  introduce  the  grow- 
free  passage.  The  steamers  employed  ing  of  wheat  on  a  large  scale.  A  hundred 
joy  all  the  privileges  of  mail-steamers.  families  of  wheat -growing  peasants,  procured 
SHUMMit — Brazilian  convicts  are  sent  in  Europe,  were  landed  at  Pelotas.  Ninety 
island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha,  in  the  years  ago  wheat  was  cultivated  successfully  in 
'A  of  Pemambnco,  if  condemned  to  hard  the  firovince,  but  when  the  rust  appeared  this 
Besides  the  convicts  there  is  a  free  pop-  branch  of  culture  was  abandoned, 
consisting  of  Government  officers,  sol-  The  municipality  of  Itatiba,  in  the  province 
ind  their  families.  There  were  8,955  of  Sao  Paulo,  produced,  in  1887,  160  pipes  of 
ants  on  the  island  in  1887,  1,484  of  wine,  or  768  hectolitres,  one  of  the  viticnltur- 
sinff  convicts.  ists  alone  turning  our  650  hectolitres.  Yiti- 
19  ImimMiu, — A  coal-mine  of  consider-  culture  is  rapidly  on  the  increase  in  the  local- 
pth  and  extent  was  discovered  early  in  ity,  giving  returns  as  remunerative  as  coffee  at 
the  municipality  of  Santa  Clara,  prov-  present  high  prices,  and  requiring  but  half  the 
Sao  Paulo.     The  chief  coal-deposits  in  number  of  field-hands. 

ire  those  of  Tubarao,  in  the  province  of  The  raising  of  cattle  and  breeding  of  horses 

^atharina,  and  of  the  Arroyo  dos  Ratos,  is  one  of  the  principal  pursuits  in  the  province 

rande    do    Sul,   the    latter    producing  of  Rio  Grande  do  SuJ.    On  a  single  estaneiay 

ons  a  month,  and  being  the  property  that  of  the  Ourraldas  Pedras,  there  are  30,000 

English  company.    Its  product  is  con-  head  of  cattle,  4,500  mares,  2,000  stallions,  and 

in  the  province.    The  company  is  ex-  8,000  sheep.     The  estancia   is    divided   into 

I  coal  from  two  shafts  and  82  galleries,  seven  farms.     Vines  and   European  fruits  are 

ploys  100  miners,  who,  with  the  aid  of  also  cultivated.    Only    whites   and   freedmen 

nl  machinery,  are  capable  of  taking  out  are  employed,  the  number  of  hands  being  75. 

IS  of  coal  a  day.    The  '*  briquette  *^  and  New  Plants. — There  grows    abundantly  and 

5- works  are  furnished  with  two  steam-  spontaneously  in  the  province  of  Cearii  a  plant 

,  of  120  horse-power  each,  and  can  turn  of  the  Malta  kind,  whose  botanical   name  is 

tons  of  washed  coal  and  70  tons  of  brick-  Orena  lubata^  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  mere 

ily.     A  railroad  of  17  kilometres  con-  weed  of  no  commercial  value.     It  has  recently 

he   mine   with    the   navigable  Jacuhy  been  discovered  that,  with  a  very  simple  treat- 

A  Brazilian  company  owns  besides  a  ment,  not  involving  much  expense,  it  can  be 

ine  of  bituminous  peat  at  Taubat^  in  made  to  furnish  a  valuable  textile  fiber,  having 

t)a,  said  to  be  very  profitable.  properties  akin  to  those  of  the  jute  of  British 
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India.    European  manufacturers  have  begun        The  Union  Pacific  Railway  divided  the  great 

to  order  large  quantities  of  the  dried  plant,  one  continental  herd  of  bison  into  sections,  which 

French  firm  alone  receiving  890  bales  of  it.  were   thereafter   known   respectively  as  the 

Early  in  1887  two  valuable  new  plants  were  northern   and    southern   herds.     The   former 

discovered   in  the  municipality  of  Jaboticabal  ranged  over  Montana,  the  town  of  Glendive 

in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo.    One  belongs  to  marking  about  the  center  of  the  range,  and  the 

the  family  oi Eupharhiaeea^  and  furnishes  India-  latter  sought  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas.    The 

rubber ;  while  the  other  belongs  to  the  family  completion  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 

of  Frazinelecf^  the   rciinous  secretions  from  F6,  and  of  the  Kansas  and  Northern  Pacific 

which  resemble  the  Italian  manna.  railroads  opened  the  whole   buffalo  country, 

Expl^ratlMH. — ^Two  Brazilian  engineers.  Dr.  and  enabled  their  enemies  to  attack  the  prey 

Paulo  de  Frontin  and  Dr.  Julio  Paranagu4,  ex-  in  flank  and  rear. 

plored  during  the  summer  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  In  1872~'78  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  San  Fran-  F6  road  transported  459,468  buffalo-hides,  and 
Cisco  river,  and  its  basin.  The  Rio  das  Velhas  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
through  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  is  ob-  roads  probably  transported  each  as  many  more 
structed  by  waterfalls  and  rapids,  200  of  which  ^-exact  figures  are  lacking — making  a  total  of 
the  explorers  passed  in  a  canoe  during  the  nine  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  bides.  Mr. 
days  of  their  navigation  to  a  point  where  the  T.  W.  Hornaday,  of  the  Smithsonian  Instita- 
Velhas  flows  into  the  San  Francisco.  The  tion,  says,  that  during  these  early  years  of  the 
object  of  the  trip  was  to  ascertain  whether  by  war  of  extermination,  the  hunters  and  packers 
means  of  a  series  of  blastings  these  obstacles  were  so  careless  that  not  more  than  one  hide 
could  not  be  removed.  In  March,  1887,  the  in  three  was  delivered  to  the  railroads.  In 
members  of  a  German  scientific  exploring  ex-  other  words,  the  total  of  buffaloes  slaughtered 
peditionarrivedatRio,  intending  to  explore  the  numbered  4,000,000.  From  1874  onward  the 
Xingd  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Amazon.  See  hunters  took  more  care  with  skins,  since  they 
**  Brazil,"  by  0.  0.  Andrews  (New  York,  1887).  were  getting  scarce,  so  that  every  100  mar- 

BIJFFALO,aRBlSON,EXTERIIIllATIONOFTHE.  keted  represented  only  125  dead  buffaloes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  in  1865  the  Taking  the  lowest  estimate  for  three  yeari, 
range  of  the  bison,  or  buffalo,  as  they  are  more  1872-^74,  based  on  the  hides  actually  shipped, 
commonly  named  (Boa  Americanus),  extended  it  is  found  that  the  total  number  of  buft'aloes 
from  well  within  the  British  possessions  on  killed  by  the  hide-hunters  was  8,158  730.  To 
the  north  to  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  on  this  number  must  be  added  those  buffaloes  kilkd 
the  south.  They  were  found  as  far  east  as  by  the  Indians  during  the  same  period.  TLis 
Kansas,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  slope,  number  was  about  1,215,000,  making,  when 
and  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  from  six  added  to  the  white  hunter^s  record,  a  grand 
to  ten  million,  an  estimate  which  in  the  light  total  of  4,873,730  buffaloes  killed  in  the  South- 
of  subsequent  statistics  does  not  appear  to  west  in  three  years.  The  remnant  of  the 
have  been  excessive.  The  general  introduc-  southern  herd  fled  to  that  great  barren  waste 
tion  of  breed i-loading  firearms,  and  the  open-  known  as  the  Staked  Plains,  and  thither  a  U'n 
ing  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway  acrot^s  the  hide-hunters  followed  them,  until  as  late  as 
continent  in  1869,  began  the  most  wantonly  1880,  when  their  numbers  bad  decreased  so 
wasteful  slaughter  of  valuable  wild  animals  that  hunting  them  for  profit  ceased  entirely, 
that  has  ever  occurred  through  human  agency.  In  1876  the  northern  herd  greatly  exceeded 
Sportsmen  are  responsible  for  but  a  small  por-  the  southern  herd  alike  in  numbers  and  in  the 
tion  of  this  destruction,  though  they  too  should  extent  of  its  range.  The  traders  of  Miles  City, 
bear  their  share  of  the  blame,  since  many  of  Montana,  estimated  that  there  were  at  that 
them  killed  merely  for  the  sake  of  killing.  The  time  more  than  500,000  buffaloes  within  150 
real  exterminators  of  the  bison  were  the  fur-  miles  of  that  place,  and  that  all  told  the  north- 
traders,  who  saw  their  oppoiiiunity  of  market-  ern  herd  numbered  something  like  a  million 
ing  countless  hides  at  small  initial  outlay.  They  bead.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was 
organized  hunts  on  a  large  scale.  The  best  opened  for  traffic  eastward  from  Glendive  in 
hunters  on  the  plains  were  engaged  to  kill  as  1881.  ^Mam  told  by  the  hide-buyers,^*  says 
many  and  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  with  the  Mr.  Hornaday,  ^Hhat  in  that  year  it  carried 
aid  of  repeating-rifles  the  slaughter  was  car-  160,000  buffalo-hides  out  of  the  country, 
ried  on  during  all  the  months  when  the  hide  and  an  equal  number  the  year  following.  The 
was  in  a  marketable  condition.  The  hunters  number  shipped  by  steamers  on  the  Missouri 
were  systematically  followed  up  by  a  corps  of  river  is  at  present  unknown.  In  1883  tlie 
men  with  the  necessary  tools  and  wagons,  who,  number  of  hides  shipped  fell  to  25,000  and  the 
with  the  aid  of  mules,  literally  pulled  off  the  catch  of  the  next  season  amounted  to  but  one 
skin,  which  was  at  once  salted  and  packed  for  car-load  of  hides,  which  were  shipped  from 
transportation.  In  this  way  the  skinners  and  Dickenson,  Dakota.  In  1885  not  a  single  hide 
packers  could  keep  up  with  the  hunters,  who,  was  in  the  market,  and  the  buyers  announced 
mounted  on  fleet  horses,  hung  upon  the  flanks  that  the  end  had  come.** 

of  the  great  herds  and  kept  up  a  ceaseless  fu-        *'  The  northern  herd,  then,  survived  the  e^' 

sillade  with  the  best  of  modern  firearms.  tinction  of  the  southern  herd  by  about  t^^ 
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yeans  and  its  extermination  is  to-day  so  nearly  it  is  remembered  that  these  animals  woald  no 
complete  as  to  be  regarded  as  an  accomplished  doubt  have  been  wantonly  shot,  and  perhaps 
fact.    To-day  what  remains  of  the  millions  of  left  for  the  wolves  to  devour,  their  sacrifice  to 
twenty  years  ago?     Two  or  three  little  bands  the  interests  of  science  is  excusable.     On  its 
of  trembling,  terror-stricken  fugitives,  vainly  way  back  the  expedition  secured  fifty-one  per- 
endeavoring  to  find  shelter  from  blood-thirsty  feet  skulls  from  among  the  thousands  upon  the 
man  in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  country,  prairie,  for  now  that  the  living  buffalo  is  gone, 
pursued  hither  and  thither,  and  shot  at  by  even  his  bones  have  acquired  a  commercial 
every  cow-boy  whose  glance  falls  upon  them,  value,  and  the  more  accessible  portions  of  the 
and  to  be  pursued  with  increat^ing  vigor  and  ^^  buffalo  range "  are  stripped  of  everything 
recklessness  until  the  last  one  falls.    As  the  that  is  worth  carrying  away, 
resolt  of  a  careful  investigation,  I  am  convinced  It  has  been  said  that  an  effort  is  being  made 
that  there  are  now  not  more  than  200  wild  to  preserve  and  protect  the  bison  in  the  Yellow- 
buffaloes  alive  in  the  United  States  territory,  stone  National  Park.    A  troop  of  United  States 
outside  of  Yellowstone  Park.    Of  this  num-  cavalry  is  permanently  quartered  there  charged 
ber  there  are,  as  has  been  said,  about  100  or  with  protecting  it;  but  fifty  or  sixty  men,  even 
fewer  in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas,  about  80  with  the  best  intentions,  must  needs  find  their 
more  in  the  country  where  our  collecting  was  hands  full  to  guard  8,600  sauare  miles  of  forest 
done  (near  Little  Dry,  Montana),  and  perhaps  and  mountain  yearly  invaded  by  tourists,  and 
75  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bear's  Paw  perpetually  subject  to  the  inroads  of  scarcely 
mountain,  Montana.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  less  predatory  Indians  and  white  marauders, 
there  are  still  half  a  dozen  head  in  Southwest-  In  hia  report  for  1887,  Mr.  P.  H.  Conger,  the 
em  Dakota,  and  I  am  told  there  are  a  few  Park  superintendent,  says:  *^  A  small  number  of 
stra^ling  bison  in  Clark's  Fork  region  near  buffaloes  still  remain  in  the  Park;  bat  after  as 
the  National  Park.    In  the  latter  reservation  careful  and  thorough  an  investigation  as  is  prac- 
there  are  between  100  and  125  head,  and  they  ticable,  I  am  unable  to  state  their  numhers  with 
are  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  an-  any  approach  to  accuracy.    My  impression  is 
Dually.''  that  they  have  heretofore  been  ^mewhat  over- 
Tbis  statement  is  no  doubt  more  recent  than  estimated,  and  that  at  the  present  time  they 
the  report  of  the  Park  superintendent  cited  will  not  exceed  one  hundred  in  number.    They 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  though  not  as  are  divided  into  three  separate  herds.    One  of 
jet  confidently  affirmed,  that  it  is  the  more  these  ranges  between  Hellroaring  and  Slough 
correct  of  the  two.  creeks ;  in  summer  well  up  on  these  streams 
In  1886  the  Smithsonian  Institution  awoke  in  the  mountains  outside  the  Park  limits,  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  bison  was  nearly  extinct,  in  the  winter,  lower  down  on  small  tributaries 
and  the  National  Museum  still  without  speci-  of  the  Yellowstone,  within  the  Park.     If  the 
mensw    Mr.  T.  W.  Homaday,  one  of  the  most  reports  made  several  years  ago  can  be  relied 
accomplished  naturalists  and  taxidermists  of  on,  this  herd  has  rapidly  diminished,  and  it  is 
the  staff,  was  directed  to  organize  an  expedi-  doubtful  if  it  now   exceeds  some  twenty  or 
tion  which  visited  the  Bad  Lands  of  Montana,  thirty  in  number.     Whether  or  not  this  de- 
near  Little  Dry,  75  miles  north  of  Miles  City,  crease  has  been  due  to  illegal  killing  by  hunt- 
Montana,  ers,  or  to  other  causes,  I  am  unable  to  say, 
While  the  expedition  was  on  its  way  toward  though  I  do  nut  believe  that  many  have  been 
the  hunting-grounds,  its  members  saw  thou-  killed  within  the  past  two  years.     Another 
saods  of  bleaching  skeletons  scattered  over  the  herd  ranges  on  Specimen  mountain,  and  the 
nrairie  in  every  direction.    After  passing  the  waters  of  Pelican  creek.    The  herd  was  seen 
Red  Buttes  they  were  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  by  reliable  parties  several  times  last  winter, 
oftbese  white  memorials  of  man's  short-sighted  and  was  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  to 
rapacity,  and  at  times  twenty  or  more  were  in  eighty.     A  traveler  on  the  Cook  City  road 
sight  at  once.    In  one  place  seventeen  skeletons  claimed  to  have  counted  fifty -four  near  the 
were  counted  gronpea  together  in  a  space  of  base  of  Specimen  ridge.     A  scouting  party 
not  more  than  two  acres.    The  skeletons  were  which  I  sent  out  during  the  month  of  May 
often  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  found  but  twenty-seven  head  of  this  herd,  with 
and  eight  absolutely  perfect  ones  were  secured,  four  young  calves.    It  is  possible  that  the  herd 
bleached  to  a  snowy  whiteness.    The  hunters  at  this  time  was  broken  up,  and  that  but  one 
remained  in  the  Bad  Lands  till  the  blizzards  of  portion  of  it  was  found.    The  third  herd  ranges 
December  warned  them  to  retreat,  and  reached  along  the  Continental  divide,  and  is  much  scat- 
Washington  early  in  1887  with  the  fruits  of  tered.     A  band  of  nine  or  ten  from  this  herd 
what  must  be  regarded  as  the  last  buffalo-hunt,  was  seen  several  times  this  spring  in  the  vicin- 
Thej  killed  altogether  twenty-five  animals,  but  ity  of  the  Upper  Geyser  Basin.    It  will  take 
the  hide  of  one  of  the  finest  was  stolen  by  close  observation  for  several  years  to  deter- 
hostile  Indians.     A  fine  group  has  been  set  up  mine  with  any  certainty  the  number  of  these 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Washington  under  animals,  or  whether  or  not  they  are  diminish- 
Mr.  Homaday's  superintendence,  representing  ing  in  numbers.     It  is  practically  certain  that 
nx  bison,  from  a  calf  of  three  months  old  to  a  none  have  been  killed  within  the  Park  limits 
nuigaificent  ball  neaily  six  feet  high.     When  within  the  last  two  years,  and  yet  there  is  an 
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equal  certainty  that  the  present  numbers  do  was  made  an  autonomous  province  of  Turkey, 

not  approach  those  of  past  estimates. ^^  remaining  under  the  direct  political  and  mill- 

The  Yellowstone  Park  buffaloes  differ  from  tary  authority  of  the  Sultan.    In  the  revolution 

those  that  formerly,  abounded  on  the  Great  of  Sept.  17,1885,  the  Governor-General  was 

Plains,  and  even  from  those  known  as  the  deposed,  and  the  union  of  the  province  within 

mountain  buffalo,  that  ranged  in  the  Colorado  Bulgaria  proclaimed.      Prince   Alexander  of 

parks.    It  is  probable  that  they  are  a  cross  be-  Bulgaria  immediately  placed  himself  at  the 

tween  the  two.    They  are  described  as  some-  head  of  the  revolution,  and  soon  afterward  is- 

what  smaller,  of  lighter  color,  less  curly,  and  sued  a  ukase  for  the  assimilation  of  the  civil, 

with  horns  smaller  and  less  spreading.    They  military,  and  judicial  systems  of  the  two  prov- 

have  smaller  shoulder- humps,  and  larger,  dark-  inces.     A  conference  of  the  treaty  powers 

er  brisket- wattles.    It  is  said  that  they  are  more  was  held  in  Constantinople  toward  the  close  of 

hardy,  tleet,  and  intelligent  than  the  larger  va-  1885,  and  in  accordance  winh   their  sugges- 

riety  of  the  plains,  and  their  hides  are  more  tions,  the  Sultan,  on  Jan.  81.  1886,  appointed 

valuable,  being  covered  with  a  softer  quality  Prince  Alexander  Governor-General  of  Eastern 

of  hair.  Roumelia,  and  issued  a  firman   on   April  6, 

Besides  these  wild  preserves  there  are  scat-  1886,  recognizing  a  personal  union  of  the  prov- 
tered  through  the  country  several  small  pri-  inces  under  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria.  The  Mus- 
vate  herds  which  confirm  the  universal  testi-  sulman  districts  of  Eirjali  and  the  Roupchons, 
mony  as  to  the  possibility  of  domestication,  or  Rhodope,  were  to  be  receded  to  the  Porte, 
in  the  British  possessions  an  attempt  in  the  The  same  firman  provided  for  the  revision  of 
same  direction  is  making  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the  organic  statute  by  a  Tnrco-Bulgarian  com- 
1879,  Mr.  S.  L.  Bedson,  warden  of  the  Mani-  mission,  which  met  in  Sofia,  but  did  not  con- 
toba  penitentiary,  at  Stony  mountain,  in  that  elude  its  labors,  owing  to  the  Bulgarian  revo- 
province,  foreseeing  the  approaching  extermi-  lution  of  Aug.  20,  1886.  The  administrative 
nation  of  the  wild  bison,  secured  a  bull  and  union  of  the  provinces  had  already  been  ac- 
four  calves  with  a  view  to  breeding  pure  stock  complished.  The  customs  line  of  Bulgaria 
as  well  as  crossing  with  domestic  cattle.  The  was  extended  to  the  Turkish  frontier.  A  leg- 
increase  was  so  surprisingly  rapid,  that  in  a  islative  union  was  also  established  by  the  ad- 
few  years  he  had  a  considerable  herd,  and  was  mission  of  Roumelian  delegates  to  the  Sobranje. 
a  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  "  The  Alexander  I,  who  was  elected  Prince  of 
Northwest  Buffalo  Breeding  Company,"  hav-  Bulgaria  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  on 
ing  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  buffalo  April  29,  1879,  was  seized  by  revolutionists  on 
grade-cattle.  Mr.  Redson  writes  that  there  is  the  night  of  Aug.  20, 1886,  and  conveyed  across 
seldom  much  difficulty  in  crossing  the  buffalo  the  frontier.  He  subsequently  returned,  and 
with  the  domestic  cow.  It  has  no  particular  formally  abdicated  on  Sept.  7,  1886,  having 
breeding-season,  calves  being  dropped  at  all  first  selected  a  regency  to  administer  the  gov- 
times  of  the  year,  and  with  apparent  impu-  emment  pending  the  election  of  his  success- 
nity,  even  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  Manitoba,  or.  The  regents,  who,  in  accordance  with  an 
Owing  to  the  hereditary  traits  of  the  animal  amendment  of  the  Constitution  made  in  1683, 
it  needs  but  little  care,  requiring  no  housing,  were  three  in  number,  were  Earaveloff,  Stam- 
even  in  winter ;  and  they  forage  a  great  deal  buloff,  and  Mutkuroff. 

of  their  own  food  at  all  times.    At  the  date  of  Area  aid  Fej^ilatlM. — The  area  of  Bulgaria  is 

writing  the  hercl  numbered  eighty-two  head,  all  24,860  square  miles,  and  its  population  in  1881 

told,  of  which  fifty-two,  namely  twenty  bulls  was    2,007,919.      Eastern    Roumelia    has  an 

and  thirty-two  cows — are  pure-bred  Manito-  area  of  18,500  square  miles,  and  had  in  1885, 

ban  buffalo.     It  is  estimated,  judging  from  Mr.  according  to   a   census   taken   Jan.  18,  over 

Bedson^s  actual  experience,  that  in  five  years,  975,050  inhabitants,  of  whom  681,734  were 

with  average  good  fortune,  the  company  will  Christian  Bulgarians,  200,495  Moslem  Bulga- 

control  a  herd  of  near  three  hundred  head.  rians  and  Turks,  58,028  Greeks,  27,190  Gyp- 

The  flesh  of  the  buffalo  is  nearly  equal  to  sies,  6,982  Jews,  1,865  Armenians,  and  8,733 
beef  in  its  nutritious  and  savory  qualities.  The  foreigners.  Sofia,  the  capital  of  the  united 
fresh  hide  is  now  worth  $35,  and  there  is  every  provinces,  had  in  1881  a  population  of  20,501 
probability  that  a  few  years  of  training  will  souls.  Philippopolis,  the  capital  of  Eastern 
make  the  wild  ox  of  North  America  a  tract-  Roumelia,  has  33,442.  The  Mussulman  pop- 
able  servant  of  man.  ulation  of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  reduced  by 

BULGARIA,  a  principality  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  recession   of  the  canton  of  Kirjali   and 

created  into  an  autonomous  province,  tributary  twenty  villages  of  the  Rhodope  to  160,000. 

t<»  and  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  of  Coanerce. — The  value  of  imports  into  Bul- 

Turkey,  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.     The  legis-  garia  in  1884  was  46,351,280  leii,  or  francs; 

lative  powers  were  committed  to  a  single  as-  of  exports,  48,867,235  leii.     The  leading  arti- 

sembly,  called  the  Sobranje,  the  members  of  cles  of  export  are  wheat  and  wool.     The  chief 

which  are  elected  directly  by  universal  suf-  products  of  Eastern  Roumelia  are  grain,  wine, 

frage,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  tobacco,  wool,  hides,  timber,  a  coarse  woolen 

thousand  of  the  population.  cloth,  and  woolen  braid,  which  are  exported  to 

Eastern  Roumelia  by  the  same  instrument  Turkish  countries,  and  timber,  which  is  ex- 
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ported  to  Aaia  Minor.    The  total  valae  of  the  ^amme,  except  the  propositions  for  appoint- 

imports  in  1883  waa  54,749,8^8  piasters,  and  ing  a  Russian  Minister  of  War,  disbanding  the 

of  the  exports^  64,099,964  piasters.  aruy,  and  recalling  the  exiled  officers,  and  the 

laHrMMte. — Bulgaria  has  a  line  of  railroad  points  relating  to  the  immediate  resignation 

ranning  from  Rnstchuk  to  Varna,  a  distance  of  the  regency,  the  summoning  of  a  new  Great 

of  140  miles.     A  tine,  74  miles  in  length,  is  in  Sobranje,  and  the  election  of  the  Mingrelian 

process  of  construction  from  Vakarel  to  Tsari-  prince  to  the  vacant  throne.     When  the  Bol- 

brod,  to  connect  with  the  Turkish  system.  garian  delegates  met  Zankoff,  the  latter  pro- 

I1i«M«. — The  Bulgarian  budget  for  1886  es-  posed  that  the  ministerial  offices  should  be  di- 

timated  the  receipts  at  48,000,000  leii,  and  the  vided  between  the  party  in  power,  the  adher- 

expenditure  at  35,780,824  leii.     The  revenue  ents  of  Karavelolf,   and  the  Zankoffists.    Fi- 

of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  reckoned  by  the  Eu-  nally,  after  Zankoffhad  made  various  imprac- 

ropean  commission  of  1879  at  800,000  Turkish  ticable  propositions,  the  Porte,  on  Feb.  22,  ac- 

poands  per  annum,  and  the  tribute  to  be  paid  cused  him  of  bad  faith,  and  refused  to  treat 

to  the  Porte  was  fixed  at  three  tenths  of  this  with  him  longer.    Dr.  Vulkovich,  the  Bulga- 

sum,  or  240,000  Turkish  pounds.    The  actual  rian  agent  in  Constantinople,  agreed,  on  behalf 

revenue  has  not   exceeded    600,000  Turkish  of  his  Government,  that  the  regency  should 

pounds,  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1882  resign,  and  a  new  one  be  appointed  with  one 

voted  to  reduce  the  tribute  to  180,000  Turkish  Zankoffist  member;  that  a  new  Cabinet  should 

pounds.     Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Eastern  be  constituted,  having  two  Zankoffist  members 

Roumelian  Government  in  1885  no  tribute  has  and  a  Russian  Minister  of  War,  but  the  latter 

been  paid.    The  Treaty  of  Berlin  provided  that  should  be  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  and  no 

Bulgarians  share  in  the  public  debt  of  Turkey  Russian  officers  should   enter  the   Bulgarian 

and  the  annual  tribute  that  she  should   pay  army,  except  in  the  capacity  of  instructors; 

should  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  sig-  and,  finally,  that  the  Sobranje  should  be  dis- 

natory  powers,  but  the  amounts  have  not  yet  solved  immediately,  but  on  condition  that  a 

been   settled  upon.    The  revenue  of  Eastern  Great  Sobrai\je  should   be  convoked   for  the 

Ronroelia  in  the  budget  of  1885-^86  was  esti-  election  of  a  prince  within  thirty  days,  and 

mated  at  672,550  Turkish  pounds,  and  the  ex-  that  some  other  candidate  should  be  presented 

penditnre  at  676,650  pounds.  by  the  great  powers  besides  the  Prince  of  Min- 

DIplrauitlcNegtClatlOMt— The  Russian  Govern-  grelia,  and  Prince  George  of  Leuchtenberg, 

nient,  after  proposing  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia  who  had  been  more  recently  suggested  for  the 

as  a  candidate  for  the  Bulgarian  throne,  sent  a  place  by  the  Russian  Government, 

note  to  tlie  powers  complaining  that  the  re-  RevolitlMury  CMupliaclM. — While  the  diplo- 

gency  had  summoned  the  Sobranje,  contrary  to  matic  discussion  was  proceeding,  a  plot  was  laid 

its  advice,  and,  instead  of  forming  a  coalition  for  carrying  out  the  Russian  plan,  as  proposed 

government,  had  introduced  a  more  radical  by  Zankoff,  by  means  of  a  military  revolution, 

element.     T/)  this  the  regents  replied  early  in  Col.  Nicolaieff,  the  Minister  of  War,  and  Major 

Jiinuary,  1887,  pointing  out  that  a  proposition  Popoff,  commander  of  the  1st  infantry  regi- 

made  to  Zankoff  to  form  a  coalition  ministtry  ment,   received  through    a  merchant  named 

had  been  rejected  by  the  counsel  of  Gen.  Kaul-  Papasoglou  and  his  wife,  offers  of  large  bribes 

bars.      A   suggestion  was  made  that  Russia  if  they  would  join  in  the  conspiracy.     The 

should  enter  Bulgaria  as  the  madatory  of  the  woman  went  to  Sofia  to  make  the  arrange- 

]K>wers,   and   compel  the  observance  of  the  ments  with  Nicolaieff,  who  pretended  to  enter 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  but  the  Czar  declined  to  ao-  into  the  plot.     She  was  arrested  in  the  latter 

cept  a  European  commission  to  intervene  in  the  part  of  January,  and  in  the  judicial  examina- 

principality.     Russia,  before  proposing  another  tion  charged  M.  de  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  am- 

candidate,  demanded  the  retirement  of  the  re-  bassador  at  Constantinople,   with  being   the 

gents  and  their  supporters  in  the  government,  prime  mover  in  the  conspiracy. 

and  the  election  of  a  new  Sobranje  for  Bui-  After  the  final  rejection  of  ZankofTs  terms, 

garia  only.     Negotiations  on  these  bases  were  a  serious  military  outbreak  occurred  at  Silistria 

cirried  on  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  the  and  Rustchuk.     The  mutiny  was  planned  from 

Porte,  and  between  the  Porte  and  Bulgaria.  Roumania    by  Grueff,   Bendereff,    Diiiiitrieff, 

In  January,  Zankoff  went  to  Constantinople,  Dikoff.  Kavaloff,  and  other  cashiered  and  ex- 

and   submitted  to  the  Grand   Vizier  the  de-  iled  officers  of  the  Bulgarian  army.    The  oppo- 

mands  of  his  party,  which  included  the  port-  sition  leaders,  Karaveloff,  Zanoff,  and  Zankoff, 

folio  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Interior,  theap-  were  privy  to  the  plot.     At  Silistria  the  revolt 

pointment  of  a  Russian  as  Minister  of  War,  the  was  headed  by  Col.  Kristeff,  the  commander  of 

election  of  the  Prince  of  Mingrelia,  a  general  the  garrison. 

political  amnesty,  and  the  disbandment  of  the  The    Gavernment    had    taken    precautions 

existing  army.     The  regency  offered  to  resign  against  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Zankoff- 

if  so  advised  by  all  the  powers,  and  all  of  them  i^ts,  which  had  been  planned  for  the  8d  of 

except  England  approved  this  step.     Grekoff  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 

and  Stoiloff  were  sent  to  Constantinople  as  en-  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.     The  rising  in  Silistria 

voys  of  the  Bulgarian   Government,  and  the  was  begun  prematurely  by  Kristeff,  on  learn- 

Porte    discussed    with    them    Zankoff^s  pro-  ing  that  messages  from  Bendereff  had  fallen 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He  snm-  was  a  jRassian  subject,  was  handed  over  to 
inoned  the  troops  on  Feb.  26,  announced  that  the  German  consolMte.  Another  court-martial 
the  regents  had  resigned,  and  proposed  that  tried  the  minor  conspirators.  The  private  sol- 
Zankoff  should  be  proclaimed  regent.  A  part  diers  of  the  mutinous  battalion  who  were  new 
of  the  garrison  marched  away,  and  prepared  recruits  were  pardoned,  but  120  of  them  and 
under  Capt.  Krivandoff  to  resist  the  revolu-  11  non-commissioned  officers  were  sentenced 
tion,  while  the  others  followed  their  com-  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  One  of  the 
mander.  In  the  evening  an  engagement  was  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  an  editor  named 
fought,  in  which  the  dislojal  troops  were  sue-  Staveneff,  had  previously  supported  the  re- 
cessful.  On  the  following  afternoon,  after  the  gency,  and  Ouzounoff  was  formerly  a  wann 
militia  and  others  of  the  population  had  joined  adherent  of  Prince  Alexander.  Nikisoroff 
the  troops  who  were  faithful  to  the  regency,  complained  that  he  was  maltreated  by  his  jail- 
he  sallied  from  the  fortress,  but  was  driven  ers,  in  a  letter  to  the  French  diplomatic  repre- 
back.  He  then  cannonaded  ttie  town  in  order  sentative.  The  Bulgarian  Government  ordered 
to  awe  the  people,  but  only  exasperated  them,  an  investigation,  and  reported  that  he  refused 
On  Feb.  29,  he  marched  his  force  into  the  to  show  any  marks  of  ill-asage.  It  has,  never- 
town,  and  while  he  was  away  Krivandoff  over-  theless,  been  credibly  asserted,  that  he  was  se- 
powered  the  guards  that  were  left  at  the  for-  verely  flogged  by  a  high  military  officer,  and 
tress,  and  took  possession  of  it  Kristeffmade  that  many  politicians  of  the  Zankoffist  party 
an  attempt  to  rouse  the  population  against  the  were  subjected  to  the  same  trentment.  The 
Government,  and,  failing  in  that,  left  the  town  French  chargS  cTqffairea  at  Constantinople 
to  escape  the  troops  who  were  rapidly  ap-  joined  M.  de  Nelidoff  in  protesting  to  ihe 
proaching  from  Rustchuk,  Varna,  and  other  Grand  Vizier  against  the  military  executions 
places.  After  vainly  seeking  to  gain  adherents  and  the  alleged  cruel  treatment  of  Karaveloff 
among  the  country  population,  the  leader  of  and  other  prisoners  at  Sofia.  In  a  circular  to 
the  revolt  returned,  beariog  a  flag  of  truce,  but  the  powers,  Russia  proposed  an  inquiry  at  So- 
was  shot  while  riding  through  the  streets.  Sev-  fia,  but  most  of  them,  including  Turkey,  de- 
eral  hundred  persons  were  killed  during  the  clined  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
disturbances.  The  mutinous  soldiers  who  were  Bulgaria.  On  March  12,  Karaveloff,  Zanoff, 
not  killed  fled  into  Roumania,  and  were  ar-  and  Nikisoroff  were  released  on  bail.  Shnmla, 
rested  by  the  authorities  of  that  country  and  Trn,  Plevna,  Varna,  and  other  places,  were 
sent  to  Bucharest.  placed  under  martial  law.    The  Bulgarian  Gov- 

During  the  absence  of  a  great  part  of  the  emment  complained  of  the  supineness  of  the 
Rustchuk  garrison,  a  revolt  was  raised  in  that  Roumanian  authorities,  in  allowing  the  refu- 
town.  The  officers  who  were  implicated  were  gees  to  plan  disturbances  across  the  border, 
in  correspondence  with  Nabokoff,  a  Russian  After  the  insurrection  had  been  suppressed, 
subject,  who  was  the  author  of  the  revolt  at  Grueff,  Bendereff,  and  other  conspirators,  as 
Bourgus,  and  had  since  lived  as  a  refugee  in  well  as  the  fugitive  insurgents,  were  Arrested, 
Constantinople.  Two  officers  named  Cardjeff  and  were  subsequently  expelled  from  Rou- 
and  Panoff,  rode  through  the  city  proclaiming  mania,  while  no  Bulgarian  refugees  were  ul- 
the  Metropolitan  Clement  as  regent.  The  bat-  lowed  longer  to  reside  near  the  frontier.  The 
talion  of  engineers  stationed  there  in  the  night  Bulgarian  authorities  dismissed  many  officials, 
of  March  2  attacked  the  troops  of  the  line  who  cashiered  many  officers  in  the  army,  while 
took  refuge  in  the  barracks,  and  were  about  to  others  resigned,  and  by  their  rigorous  meas- 
surrender,  when  the  militia  and  townspeople  ures  produced  depression  and  discontent  in  the 
surroundeid  the  mutinous  troops.  An  engage-  country.  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  were 
ment  ensued  which  lasted  from  early  morning  re-arrested,  and  on  April  8,  were  again  ad- 
till  near  evening,  when  the  rebels  fled  and  at-  mitted  to  bail,  but  were  still  kept  under  sur- 
tetnpted  to  cross  the  Danube  in  boats,  but  were  veillance.  Troops  were  sent  to  Widdin,  Plev- 
compelled  by  a  heavy  fire  to  leave  their  boats  na,  Vratza,  and  Tirnova,  to  disarm  the  re- 
and  take  refuge  on' an  island,' where  they  were  serves,  who  showed  an  insurrectionary  spirit, 
captured.  Major  Onzonn«»ff  and  Col.  Filoff,  but  while  those  of  Tirnova  submitted,  the  re- 
the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  were  severely  servists  of  the  other  districts  resisted  the  or- 
wounded.  The  participants  were  punished  der,  and  at  Vratza,  the  troops  sided  with  the 
with  exemplary  severity.  Numbers  escaped  mutineers.  Refugees  in  Bucharest  attempted 
into  Roumania,  where  they  were  sent  to  Sugo-  to  murder  Mantoff,  the  prefect  of  Rustchuk, 
vista.  and  Capt.  Andreff,  who  had  presided  over  the 

After  the  suppression  of  the  uprising,  Kara-  court-martial.    The  Roumanian  Government, 

veloff,    Nikisoroff,    Zanoff,    and    twenty-two  after  those  events,  ordered  all  Bulgarians  who 

other  prominent  persons  were  placed  under  were  not  domiciled  or  engaged  in  business,  to 

arrest.     A  court-martial  condemned  to  death  leave  the  country. 

sixteen  officers  and  civilians  for  having  been  Fhuudal  Difflciltles. — The    Zaribrod-Vakarel 

the  leaders  in  the  revolt  at  Rustchuk.     Of  line  was  to  be  completed  by  Sept.  15,  1887, 

these  nine  were  shot  on  March  6,  while  the  and  for  that  and  other  purposes  the  Govern- 

sentences  of  the  others  were  commuted.     A  ment  found  it  necessary  to  seek  a  foreign  loan, 

captain  of  engineers  named  Bolmann,   who  Until  the  Bulgarian   branch  of  the  Turkisb 
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ion  lines  sbonid  be  completed,  the  Servian  was  jealousy  between  Kadoslavoff,  the  Prime 
which  was  already  finished,  could  not  be  Minister  and  nominal  leader  of  the  party  in 
m1  to  Salonica,  because  the  Conference  A  power,  and  Stflrabaloff,  who,  with  the  support 
re  had  decided  that  both  railroads  were  to  of  his  colleagues, Mutkuroff  and  Znkoff,  the  sue- 
»ened  for  traffic  simultaneously,  in  order  sessor  to  Knraveioff,  actually  governed  the 
leither  of  them  should  have  tbe  commer-  country.  Radoslavoff  and  Colonel  Nicolaieff, 
idvantago  of  first  gettini;  into  operation,  the  War  Minister,  were  strong  partisans  of 
1  the  delegates  of  the  Sobranje  visited  Prince  Alexander.  The  regents  toward  the 
ind,  in  the  latter  part  of  1886,  they  opened  end  of  May  decided,  with  the  concurrence  of 
riations  with  a  financial  group  for  a  loan  a  part  of  the  ministry,  on  proposing  Prince 
>,000,000  francs,  to  be  issued  at  94,  bear-  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  for  the 
nterest  at  6  per  cent.  English  capitalists  throne,  but  the  military  party  threatened  to 
d  not  take  the  risk  of  lending  to  a  Gov-  proclaim  Alexander  as  sovereign,  and  were 
ent  which  Russia  refused  to  recognize,  only  restained  by  that  prince  himself  wIjo  con- 
n  May,  18S7,  signified  their  final  refusal,  jnred  his  friends  not  to  persist  in  a  policy  that 
Instrian  bank  offered  to  lend  the  sum  at  6  would  bring  ruin  to  Bulgaria.  He  did  not,  how- 
ent.  with  issue  at  90,  but  this  was  coiisid-  ever,  at  once  renounce  his  candidature,  but  pro- 
usurious  by  the  Bulgarians,  who  could  posed  that  Aleko  Pasha  or  Goltz  Pasha  should 
borrowed  at  5  per  cent,  with  issue  at  par  be  chosen  regent,  and  thus  keep  the  place  open 
e  the  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander.  for  him.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  his  restora- 
riM  •f  Un  Bey« — The  mediatory  negotia-  tion  grew  stronger,  and  the  army  was  only 
of  the  Porte  were  transferred  to  Sofia  in  appeased  by  assurances  that  it  was  in  the  end 
•  that  they  might  be  governed  by  a  better  inevitable.  Quarrels  between  the  members  of 
rledge  of  the  conditions  in  Bulgaria.  Riza  the  Government  and  the  feverish  ])olitica]  con- 
the  Turkish  commissioner,  arrived  just  dition  of  the  country  at  last  constrained  the 
e  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection.  He  regency  to  summon  the  Great  Sobranje. 
ed  the  Bulgarian  Government  to  refrain  TheElecliM  df  a  Priice. — The  Great  Assembly 
retaliatory  measures  in  order  to  preserve  was  convoked  for  July  8.  Tiie  members  of  the 
ood-will  of  the  powers  and  avoid  further  Government  had  been  in  communication  with 
l:>hed.  He  gave  offense  to  the  Govern-  various  possible  candidates  for  the  throne.  The 
by  proposing  that  an  international  com-  Bulgarian  delegates  to  the  courts  of  Europe 
on  should  investigate  the  charges  of  cru-  had  eight  months  before  asked  Prince  A lexan- 
to  prisoners.  The  ministry  refused  to  der  of  Coburg  if  he  would  accept,  and  he  then 
S3  longer  the  admission  of  Zankoffists  made  it  conditional  on  the  approval  of  Russia 
the  regency  and  the  Cabinet.  M.  de  Neli-  and  Germany.  Prince  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  was 
iu  a  confidential  communication  to  the  tendered  the  place  in  like  manner,  but  by  the 
^  proposed  that  a  Turkish  army  corps  command  of  his  father  declined.  Prince  Wal- 
d  occupy  Eastern  Roumelia,  but  the  .  demar,  of  Denmark,  was  still  spoken  of,  and 
ish  Government  refused  to  proceed  to  Aleko  Pash^  was  a  candidate.  Stambuloff 
a  measure.  A  proposition  to  appoint  a  was  opposed  to  the  recall  of  Alexander,  and 
It  and  send  a  Russian  and  a  Turkish  com-  when  compelled  to  yield  to  the  popular  senti- 
oner  to  Bulgaria  was  likewise  not  enter-  ment  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  a  formal  vote 
d.  Riza  Bey^s  report  was  favorable  to  in  favor  of  the  late  prince,  but  expected  him 
agency.  The  Porte  on  May  21  sent  a  cir-  to  decline.  Radoslavoff  and  the  Radicals  de- 
to  the  powers  urging  them  to  no'ninate  sired  that  Alexander  should  be  elected,  and 
>T  two  candidates  for  the  post  of  prince,  that  a  new  provisional  government,  with  a 
der  to  put  an  end  to  the  crisis.  Informal  single  regent,  should  be  formed  until  the  favor- 
>sal8  were  made  by  Russia  for  a  simulta-  able  moment  arrived  for  him  to  return.  They 
i  intervention  of  the  Turks  in  Eastern  had,  for  the  event  of  his  refusal,  another  can- 
aelia  and  of  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria,  hut  didate  in  the  ))erson  of  Prince  Bernard,  of 
overtures  were  repelled  by  the  Turkish  Saxe- Weimar,  while  the  regents  had  settled  on 
rnment.  When  all  efforts  failed  to  in-  the  Coburg  Prince.  Besides  Prince  Bernard, 
Russia  to  abandon  her  obstructive  atti-  Prince  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  and  Prince 
or  to  bring  about  concerted  action  of  the  Ferdinand  of  Schleswig-Uolstein-Sonderberg- 
'  powers  in  opposition  to  Russia,  the  Bui-  GlCicksberg  were  mentioned  as  nominees  of 
Ds  were  impelled  to  solve  their  difficulties  Prince  Alexander,  whose  election  would  not 
idependent  action.  When  the  question  preclude  his  ultimate  return.  Stambuloff  wrote 
B  election  of  a  prince  arose  there  were  a  firm  letter  to  Alexander,  in  which  he  submit- 
uivocal  manifestations  all  over  the  coun-  ted  that  it  was  nece«iSHry  for  the  country  to 
1  favor  of  the  re-election  of  the  Batten-  know  what  hopes  could  be  built  on  the  prince, 
prince.  There  was  much  popular  d is-  who  replied  that  his  weak  state  f»f  health  would 
action  with  the  Government,  not  alone  not  permit  his  immediate  acceptance,  and  that 
e  part  of  the  Opposition,  the  members  of  so  long  as  he  was  opposed  by  the  two  most 
b  had  been  arrested  and  grossly  mis-  powerful  men  in  Europe,  meaning  the  Czar 
led  by  the  police  officials  during  the  recent  and  Prince  Bismarrk,  his  restoration  would 
,  bat  even  in  the  Patriotic  party.    There  bring  disaster  and  loss  of  independence  to  Bui- 
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garia.    The  Sobranje  convened  at  Tirnova.  the  most  worn  oat,   and    finding  the  Enropeao 

ancient   capital,  on  July  4.     The  strength  of  Governments  apathetic,  he  decided   to  go  to 

the  two  factions  in  the  Government  was  mens-  Bulgaria  without  their  consent,  but  not,  per- 

ured  by  the  vote  for  presi<lent,  Dr.  Tontcheff,  haps,  without  secret   intimations  from  con- 

a  candidate  suddenly  proposed  by  Stambuloff,  trolling  quarters.     When   be   started,  the  8t 

receiving  275  votes,  against  74  for  the  regular  Petersburg  Government  addressed  a  circular 

nominee  of  the  ministry,  and  a  like  number  for  to  the  powers  expressing  the  hope  that  they 

the  candidate  of  the  Opposition.    On  July  7,  would  not  tolerate  this  infraction  of  the  Berlin 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Cobnrg-Gotha  was  Treaty,    and  declaring  that  Russia  could  not 

elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria    by    acclamation,  constitute  herself  the  sole  guardian  of  its»  stipu- 

After  receiving  Ferdinand^s  conditional  accept-  lations,  now  threatened  with  final  subversiM. 

ance,  and  choosing  a  deputation  to  make  the  On  arriving  at  Widdin,  August  11,  the  prince 

formni  tender  to  the  prince-elect,  the  Sobranje  issued  a  proclamation  promising  to  conf^ecrate 

adjourned  on  July  9.  his  life  to  the  happiness  of  his  dear  people.  He 

Change  of  MlBisten* — After  the  election  of  a  took  the  constitutional  oath  at  Tirnova  before 
Prince,  the  quarrel  between  members  of  the  the  Sobranje,  assembled  in  special  r^ession,  on 
Cabinet  and  StambulofiT  was  brought  to  an  issue  August  14.  The  proclamation  with  which  he 
by  the  latter^s  insisting  that  NicolaiefT,  who  assumed  the  Government  made  no  allusion  to 
objected  to  the  regent^s  giving  direct  orders  Russia,  or  to  the  suzerain  power,  or  to  inter- 
to  the  army,  should  resign.  The  whole  Cabi-  national  treaties,  and  ended  with  the  words, 
net  resigned,  and  a  new  one  of  moderate  lib-  ^*  Long  live  Bulgaria,  free  and  independent! '' 
eral  character  was  constituted  as  follows:  The  ministry  resigned  their  portfolios  into  his 
StoilofT,  President  of  the  ConncU,  Minister  of  hands,  and  the  Sobra]\je  was  prorogued.  On 
Justice,  and  Minister  of  Finance  ad  interim  ;  arriving  at  Widdin,  Prince  Ferdinand  sent  a 
Nachevich,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Dr.  telegram  to  the  Sultan  presenting  his  homage. 
Tchomakoff,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction ;  The  St.  Petersburg  Cabinet,  in  a  dispatch  to 
Dr.  Stransky,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Major  the  Porte,  formally  protested  against  Prince 
Petroff,  Minister  of  War.  The  new  Govern-  Ferdinand's  action,  and  Riza  Bey  was  recalled 
raent  at  once  directed  that  all  persons  under  from  Sofia,  yet  diplomatic  relations  were  not 
arrest  for  political  reasons  should  be  released,  broken  off,  Artin  Effendi  receiving  the  nomi- 
Dr.  Stransky,  the  leader  of  the  Eastern  Roume-  nal  appointment  of  high  commissioner  to  Bul- 
lian  revolution,  was,  when  called  into  the  Cab-  garia.  In  aiiswer  to  a  circular  of  the  Porte, 
inet,  diplomatic  agent  at  Belgrade.  Major  England  and  the  other  powers  in  an  identical 
Petroff  was  chief  of  staff  during  the  Servo-  note  expressed  their  sense  of  the  illegality  and 
Bulgarian  war,  Stoiloff  and  Nachevich  were  impropriety  of  Prince  Ferdinand's  proceediuf^s. 
the  conservative  members  of  the  late  Cabinet.  Russia  proposed  to  denounce  the  Berlin  Treaty, 

iBsUUatira  of  the  Priice. — Prince  Ferdinand  and  sounded  the  Turkish  Government  on  the 
telegraphed  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  of  .  question  of  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by 
the  Great  Assembly,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Russian  and  Eastern  Roumelia  by  Ottoman 
the  Porte  and  the  great  powers.  To  the  depu-  troops.  The  Turkish  occupation  of  the  Balk- 
tation  of  the  Sobranje  which  waited  on  him  ans,  accompanied  with  a  peremptory  demand 
at  Ebenthal,  in  Austria,  on  July  15,  he  said  that  Prince  Ferdinand  should  quit  the  country 
that  he  should  hasten  to  Bulgaria  if  he  fol-  was  then  discussed ;  also  the  sending  of  a  Riis- 
lowed  the  impulses  ot  his  heart,  but  that  trea-  sian  commissioner  to  Sofia,  Gen.  Ernroth  be- 
ties  must  be  respected,  and  he  hoped  by  show-  ing  mentioned  for  the  place,  accompanied  by 
ing  his  respect  for  them  to  justify  the  confi-  Artin  Effendi,  who  should  act  in  the  same  ca- 
dence of  the  Porte,  regain  the  good-will  of  pacity  for  Turkey.  The  latter  plan  was  sup- 
Russia,  to  whom  Bulgaria  owed  her  emanci-  ported  by  France  and  Germany,  but  the  Porte, 
pation,  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  other  following  the  counsels  of  the  other  powers, 
great  powers.  He  announced  his  conditional  declined  to  take  part  in  such  a  proceeding, 
acceptance  to  the  representatives  of  the  pow-  When  Prince  Ferdinand  arrived  in  Sofia,  on 
ers  in  Vienna.  The  Porte  sent  a  circular  to  August  22,  none  of  the  foreign  diplomatic 
the  powers  asking  an  expression  of  their  views  agents  participated  in  his  reception.  Dr.  Vul- 
in  regard  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  election,  and  kovich,  the  Bulgarian  political  agent  at  Con- 
all  gave  a  qualified  consent  except  Russia,  stantinople,  attempted  to  explain  away  the 
which  replied  that,  as  the  Assembly  which  declaration  of  Bulgarian  independence  con- 
elected  him  was  an  illegal  one  the  St.  Peters-  tained  in  the  Prince's  manifesto.  The  Turkish 
burg  Cabinet  could  pay  no  attention  to  its  acts.  Government  in  a  dispatch  to  Prince  Ferdinand 
The  Bulgarian  deputies  urged  Prince  Ferdi-  informed  him  that  the  Porte  and  the  powers 
nand  to  come  at  once  to  Tirnova  and  take  the  considered  his  conduct  illegal.  Prince  Ferdi- 
oath  of  ofiice.  He  intended  first  to  visit  St.  nand  asked  permission  to  go  to  Constantinople 
Petersburg,  and  enter  Bulgaria  if  possible  with  to  do  homage  to  the  Sultan,  but  it  was  refused, 
the  approval  of  the  Czar,  but  the  Russian  Gov-  The  New  CaUaet. — There  was  much  difficulty 
ernment  informed  him  that  his  electi(m  could  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  but  on  August 
not  be  recognized  on  any  pretext.  After  wait-  81  one  was  constituted  at  last,  made  up  of  the 
ing  till  the  patience  of  the  Bulgarians  was  al-  following  members :  Stambuloff,  Prime  Minis- 
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1  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  Dr.  Stransky,  or  the  other  of  the  pretenders.    The  policy 

er  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Nachevich,  Min-  of  hesitation  bad  the  effect  of  dividing  the  al- 

f  Finance ;  Mutknroff,  Minister  of  War ;  legianoe  of  the  Bormans  between  the  different 

f,  Minister  of  Instruction ;  8toiloff,  Min-  aspirants  to  the  throne,  each  of  whom  hoped 

f  Justice.  bj  gaining  a  large  following  and  establishing 

MAH,  formerly  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  in  his  power  over  a  wide  district  to  induce  the 

»r  India,   now  a  province  of  the  Brit-  conquerors  to  select  him  for  the   succession, 

mpire,   administered  by  a  Ohief  Com-  The  abolition  of  their  sacred  monarchy,  and 

ner  under  the  Viceroy  of  India.    Lower  the  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke,  did  not  enter 

ih,  hitherto  known  as  British  Burmah,  into  the  conception  of  the  Burmans.    When  at 

ises  the  provinces  of  Arakan,  Irrawaddy,  last  British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed,  the 

lerim,  and  Pegu,  the  first  three  of  which  rival  factions  were  unable  to  unite  under  the 

M>nquered  in  1824,  and  the  last-named  in  standard  of  any  one  prince,  and  the  English 

Upper  Burinah  was  formerly  incorpo-  were  able  to  cope  with  the  universal  revolt  by 

in  the  British  Empire  by  the  procLama-  attacking  the  leaders  in  their  separate  districts, 

r  the  Viceroy,  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  after  the  many  of  them  weakened  by  intestine  wars. 

of  the  King's  forces  on  the  Irrawaddy,  In  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  below  Manda- 

pture  of  the  capital,  Mandalay,  and  the  lay,  a  robber  chief  named  Bo-Swe  or  Boshway, 

ition  of  Thebaw,  the  last  King  of  Ava.  who  had  long  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 

jea  of  Lower  Barmah  is  87,220  square  the  British  on  the  river  and  along  the  frontier. 

Its  population  in  1881  was  8,786,771.  gathered  the  strongest  body  of  insurgents.   By 

*  Burmah  has  an  area  of  about  210,000  the  end  of  August,  1886,  he  held  the  entire 

)    miles,    and   in  the   neighborhood  of  country  west  of  the  Irrawaddy,  except  a  small 

000  inhabitants.  strip  on  the  river.    The  deputy  commissioner 
SiUiptlM  §t  BoBah. — Only  about  10,-  of  the  district,  Mr.  Phayre,  was  killed  in  action. 

oops  composed  the  expeditionary  force  East  of  the  Irrawaddy,  bands  of  robbers  in- 

)roke  through  Thebaw's  river-defenses  fested  British  as  well  as  Upper  Burmah.  Naval 

ease,  captured  the  capital,  and  led  the  launches  on  the  Sittang  river  was  attacked, 

into  captivity.    The  cost  of  the  expedi-  villages  were  plundered.  Englishmen  killed, 

lid  not  exceed  $750,000.     For  a  month  and  even  in  the  large  traaing  town  of  Ningyan 

^e  British  were  seated  in  Mandalay  the  robberies  were  committed  and  houses  burned 

ry  was  tranquil,  and  the  conquest  was  almost  under  the  eyes  of  the  British  soldiers, 

illy  regarded  with  complacency,  because  In  the  fertile  and  populous  region  between  Ye- 

rid  the  country  of  an  incompetent  and  methen  and  Mandalay,  the  Minzaing  or  Myen- 

»alar  monarch.    The  absence  of  all  cen-  tsein  prince,  a  brother  of  Thebaw,  unfurled  his 

nthority  soon  resulted  in  an  increase  of  banner.    Not  only  did  the  people  in  this  dis- 

3  robberies  and  dakoity.    The  disbanded  trict,  which  has  been  called  the  garden  of  Bur- 

ry  of  the  King  had  no  way  of  living  ex-  mah,  accept  the  rule  of  the  youthful  pretender, 

y  plunder.    The  disturbance  and  devasta-  and  pay  him  tribute,  but  insurgent  leaders  in 

f  the  invasion  had  reduced  many  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country  fought  in  his  name, 

in  to  the  same  necessity.   The  Alaungpra  and   he  even  counted  among  his    adherents 

»s,  who  had  been  released  from  confine-  members  of  the  central  council  and  the  gov- 

by  the  British,  gathered  small  armies,  ernors  of  many  districts.    The  chief,  Boh-cho, 

;tempted  to  set  up  their  rule  in  parts  of  who  received  from  the  pretender  the  title  of 

ountry  that  were  not  held  by  British  governor  of  Pugan,  contested  with  the  English 

1^  appointing  civil  governors  ana  collect-  deputy-commissioner  the  control  of  that  dis- 

xes.    The  English  civil  commissioners,  of  trict,  which  had  at  first  been  most  submissive 

1  three  were  left,  each  with  a  small  mili-  to  the  conqaerors.    He  collected  revenue  from 
orce,  at  different  points  on  the  Irrawaddy  many  villages,  and  burned  those  that  were 

Mandalay,  were  successful  at  first  in  in-  friendly  to  the  English.    A  chief  named  Tok- 

«ing  order  in  their  districts  and  in  secur-  kyan,  with  a  following  of  2,000  men,  carried 

e  submission  of  the  local  Woons  or  gov-  his  raids  into  the  same  district,  in  which  also  a 

I ;  yet,  as  soon  as  the  Alaungpra  pretend-  marauder  named  Nga-kway,  with  a  band    of 

peared  in  the  field,  the  allegiance  of  the  1,500,  also  levied  contributions,  and  another 

I  officials  was  given  to  them,  the  British  leader  named  Aung-din  practiced  dakoity.    In 

everywhere  attacked,  and  the  rule  of  the  the  south  of  the  district  an  area  of  1,000  sauare 

it  officers  was  circumscribed  within  the  miles  was  held  by  Waya-byin,  a  partisan  lead- 

aments  of  their  soldiers,  who  now  vied  er,  while  on  its  borders  hovered  the  Kanhle 

the  Burmese  marauders  in  ravaging  the  prince   with  2,500  fighting  men.      North  of 

ry.     At  this  point  the  Ming-woon,  or  cen-  Mandalay,  in  the  country  between  the  Chind- 

iouncil,   wa0  reinstated  in  authority  at  win  and  the  Irrawaddy,  the  brigand  HIa-oo 

day,  and  instantly  there  was  a  cessation  held  undisputed  sway,  except  in  some  of  the 

>rder,  but  it  soon  broke  out  again  when  towns,  like  Mingin,  where  the  captive  employ^ 

ritish  still  delayed  appointing  a  successor  of  the  Burmah  and  Bombay  Trading  Oorpora- 

lebaw,  the  members  of  the  Ming-woon  tion  were  delivered  up  to  the  British  by  the 

elves  secretly  embracing  the  cause  of  one  Woon.    In  the  same  region  a  number  of  Along- 
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pra  princes  who  fled  fVom  Mandalay  raised  after  the  formidable  bodies  of  rebels  were  over- 
bands  of  adherents.  The  Bhamo  district  in  the  thrown.  But,  since  the  Sikhs  were  theniselTes 
north  was  one  of  the  least  distarbed,  though  unrulj,  and  their  behavior  provocative  of  dis- 
robberies  were  committed  bj  wild  Kachjens  content,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  pronounced  in 
from  Katran  and  by  dakoits,  who,  in  Novem-  favor  of  organizing  a  Burmese  police,  and  con- 
ber,  1886,  attacked  the  town  and  set  f  re  to  ceived  the  idea  that  the  militant  part  of  the 
some  buildings.  The  Sawbwa  of  Woontho,  a  population,  from  which  were  recruited  the 
Shan  state  west  of  Bhamo,  who  had  been  a  bands  of  the  rebel  leaders  and  the  gangs  of 
loyal  vassal  of  Thebaw,  refused  to  recognize  dakoits,  would  afford  exceUent  material  for  a 
the  rule  of  the  British,  although  thej  offered  constabulary. 

to  leave  undisturbed    the   privileges  he  had        A  successful  campaign  was  prosecuted  in 

hitherto  enjoyed,  and  promised  not  to  interfere  1886  against  the  most  important  of  the  Alanng- 

in  the  internal   administration  of  the   state,  pra  pretenders,   the  Minzaing   prince.      lUs 

The  Shans  farther  north,  where  mines  of  jade  bands  were  successively  routed,  and  he  was 

and  amber  and  India-rubber  forests  are  found,  driven  from  every  post,  until  he  had  to  take 

manifested  a  friendly  disposition.  *  refuge  with  the  Sawlbwa  of  a  small  Shan  state. 

On  Oct.  1, 1886,  the  army  of  occupation  con-  Here  he  died  in  August,  1886,  and  his  adher- 

sisted  of  1,828  British  infantry,  15,684  native  ents,  after  quarrelling  over  the  division  of  his 

infantry,  2,273  native  cavalry,  and  991  artil-  property,  and  killing  the  Sawbwa  who  had 

lery.    The  measures  adopted  for  the  pacifica-  given  them  an  asylum,  dispersed,  and  were  not 

tion  of  the  country  were  the  establishment  of  heard  of  more  as  an  organized  force, 
troops  at  various  posts,  and  the  formation  of       Flying  columns  scoured  the  valley  of  the 

movable  coluoms ;  the  organization  of  a  Bur-  Irrawaddy,  and  the  outposts  were  advanced 

mese  and  Indian  police ;  the  establishment  of  into  the  interior  after  the  rains  had  dried  off 

armed  steamers  on  the  rivers ;  amnesty  to  all  the  plains  and  cool  weather  set  in.     The  regu- 

who  would  cease  hostility  and  the  general  dis-  lar  troops  were  invariably  successful  in  tibeir 

armament  of  the  people;  division  of  the  conn-  encounters  with  the  large  bands  of  rebels,  and 

try  into  administrative  districts ;   freedom  of  when  the  latter  attempted  to  make  a  stand  io 

trade  and  of  religion ;  codification  of  the  laws ;  their  stockades,   they  were  driven  out  with 

moderate  taxation ;  and  improvement  of  com-  ease  and   killed  by  hundreds.     The  smaller 

munication,  especially  the  extension  of  the  rail-  bands  were  not  easily  caught,  and  were  often 

road  from  Toungoo  to  Mandalay.    For  pur-  able  to  inflict  losses  on  the  columns  of  infantry, 

poses  of  government.  Upper  Burmah  was  cut  which   could  not  protect  their  flanks  while 

up   into  four  main  divisions,  and  subdivided  moving  through  the  jungle,  and  were  too  much 

into  seventeen  districts.    The  Indian  code  was  encumbered  to  be  able  to  pursue  their  assail- 

extended  to  the  conquered  country,  but  with  ants.   The  most  efi^ective  service  was  performed 

certain  important  limitations.     The  deputy-  by  the  cavalry,  which  moved  with  impunity  in 

commissioners  were  given  juridical   powers,  the  bush  and  through  ravines,  where  the  Bar- 

and  could  sentence  criminals  to  imprisonment,  mese  could  have  inflicted  serious  damage,  but 

and  even  to  death,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  were  restrained  by  their  common  dread  of 

commissioners.     In  most  cases  those  who  were  mounted  troops,  especially  lancers, 
caught  in  acts  of  hostility  were  shot  as  dakoits       A  large  detachment  of  the  re-enforcemeots 

by  their  captors,  without  trial.    The  fierce  from  India  were  sent  against  Bosh  way,  while 

Mohammedan  troops  struck  terror  into  the  river-pirates  were  suppressed  by  the  naval  bri- 

hearts  of  the  Burmans  by  their  cruelty,  not  gade  in  steam-launches.  Columns  of  troops  soon 

less  than  by  their  prowess.    The  so-called  na-  swept  the  low  country  west  of  the  Irrawaddy 

tive  police  was  composed  of  Sikhs  and  Ghoor-  of  Bosh  way's  bands,  driving  them  and  their 

kas,  who  cast  off  all  restraints  of  discipline,  leader  back  into  the  Arakan  hills.      In  ^e 

and  plundered  at  will.    The  fanatical  Moham-  Pugan  district  the  agricultural  and  trading 

medans,  when  they  entered  the  monasteries,  classes  had,  to  a  large  extent,  returned  to  their 

were  accustomed  to  destroy  the  statues  of  peaceful  occupations  before  the  beginning  of 

Buddha.    The  climate  was  soarely  less  trying  the  cold  season.    The  English  district  officer 

to  the  Indian  than  to  the  European  troops,  was  unable,  however,  to  defend  those  who  ao- 

During  the  year  ending  Oct.  81, 1886,  980  men  cepted  British  rule  from  the  vengeance  of  the 

died,  not  reckoning  91   who  were  killed,  and  rebels,who  murdered  native  officios,  and  sacked 

2,082  were  taken  sick.  and  burned   friendly  villages.     Once  Bo-cho 

When  Sir  Frederick  Robert?,  commander-  surrounded  the  deputy  commissioner  and  his 

in-chief  of  the  Indian  army,  assumed  command  guard  with  900  men,  and  fired  at  them  all  day, 

of  the  forces  in  Burmah  in  October,  1886,  without,    however,    inflicting    any    damage, 

after  the  death  of  Sir  Herbert  MacPherson,  the  When  the  troops  took  the  fleld  the  distnot 

army  of  occupation  was  greatly  strengthened  was  soon  cleared  of  hostile  bands.     Before  the 

for  a  vigorous  winter  campaign  against  the  in-  end  of  cold  weather  Bo-cho  was  a  fugitive 

surgents.    When  cold  weather  came  there  were  with  only  80  followers.     He  raised  a  new  band 

more  than  80,000  troops  in  the  field.    This  by  uttering  a  prediction  that  the  16th  of  April, 

force  was  increased  by  Sikh  military  police,  which  is  the  end  of  the  Burmese  year,  would 

who  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  soldiers  terminate  the  British  dominion,  but  could  mns- 
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only  about  100  men,  who  were  soon  dis-  er  of  Mandalaj,  and  fired  on  British  troops, 

sed.      Tok  -  kyan'S    large    force  was   also  The  Sawbwa  of  Gonksoak,  with  the  assistance 

shed,and  himself  driven  to  flight  with  only  60  of  a  number  of  chiefs  who  had  been  supporters 

owers  left.     Nga-kway  lost  200  of  his  1,500  of  the  Limbin  prince,  carried  out  an  attack  on 

a  in  battle,  60  beiog  slain  in  one  tight,  and  a  British  column  that  was  sent  into  the  eastern 

dr  his  band  was  broken  up,  offered  to  accept  Shan  states  in  January,  but  was  defeated.   The 

I  promised  amnesty.    The  Kanhle  prince  8han  confederacy  began  to  break  up  in  March, 

1 300  men  in  a  single  combat,  and  was  final-  and  many  of  the  followers  of  the  Limbin  prince 

driven  from  his  teak-stockade,  and  after  deserted  him.    In  Maj  this  prince,  who  was 

lecting  a  fresh  force,  was  again  defeated,  tbelastof  the  Alaungpra  pretenders  in  the  field, 

1  eompelled  to  flee  from  the  district.    The  gave  himself  up,  and  was  taken  as  a  prisoner 

lagers  in  some  cases  beat  off  marauding  of  state  to   Rangoon.      Sekyamise,  another 

ids  without  assistance  from  the  troops,  and  prince  of  the  royal  fanuly,  rused  his  standard 

oetimes  dakoits  were  captured  and  sent  in  in  the  summer,  but  was  joined  only  by  incon- 

Uie  head  men  of  the  villages.    Many  of  the  siderable  bands,  which  were  continually  hunted 

>ber8  after  surrendering  were  enlisted  in  the  and  harassed  by  tbe  mounted  infantry  and  po- 

w  Burmese  police  force,  and  their  leaders  lice.  Still  another  Alaungpra  prince  plotted  an 

re  made  oflicers.    Waya-byin  surrendered  insurrection  in  Mandalay,  but  was  captured  in 

1  delivered  up  his  arms,  and  was  restored  to  a  house  in  that  city  with  60  other  conspirators. 

I  former  officuil  position.    Dakoits  had  for-  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  returned  to  India  in 

dy  impoverished  whole  villages  by  driving  February,  being  succeeded  as  commander-in- 

all  the  cattle  and  selling  them  for  their  chief  in  Barmah  by  Gen.  Arbuthnot.  The 
les  and  meat,  and  sometimes  for  their  hides  moQt  important  service  of  Gen.  Roberts  for  the 
»Qe.  Large  numbers  of  draft-oxen  were  also  pacification  of  Upper  Burmah  was  securing  the 
[en  for  military  purposes.  The  distress  that  co-operation  of  tne  Buddhist  priesthood  by  rec- 
i  caused  by  robbery  and  the  devastation  of  ognizing  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
srrilla  warfare  was,  to  some  extent,  relieved  regular  head  of  the  hierarchy,  whereas  former- 
giving  the  people  labor  at  good  wages  on  ly  in  British  Burmah  preference  was  shown  to 
w  roads,  and  on  the  Toungoo  Railroad.  The  a  schismatic  sect.  Before  leaving,  the  general 
>bery  of  cattle  was  rendered  unprofitable  by  made  a  tour  in  J^wer  Burmah  with  the  Bud- 
sventing  tbe  exportation  of  hides.  dhist  archbishop.  A  proclamation  had  been 
In  the  north  columns  were  placed  in  the  field  issued  at  Mandalay,  signed  by  the  archbishop, 
liuflt  ^la-oo  as  soon  as  the  troops  arrived  who  counseled  submission  and  obedience  to 
»m  India.  After  numerous  encounters,  his  British  rule,  and  by  the  commander-in-chie^ 
xsea  were  completely  broken,  and  at  length  who  offered  a  full  pardon  to  all  who  should 

offered  to  surrender  on  condition  that  be  deliver  up  their  arms  before  February  16,  and 
9uld  not  be  banished,  but  the  British  would  promised  work  to  those  who  submitted.  Sir 
t  agree  to  his  remaining  in  the  district.  On  Oharles  Bernard,  the  civil  commissioner,  was 
>rii  15,  when  his  band  was  reduced  to  40  recalled  about  this  time,  being  succeeded  by 
»,  who  were  suffering  for  want  of  food,  this  C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  formerly  commissioner 
lorgent  chief  was  murdered  in  his  hiding-  at  Rangoon.  The  separation  of  the  two  prov- 
ice  in  the  jungle,  near  Moneganee,  in  the  inces  had  already  ceased.  Upper  and  Lower 
gain  district,  by  one  of  his  own  followers.  Burmah  being  placed  under  the  same  civil  ad- 
January  an  expedition  was  sent  into  the  ministration.  The  strength  of  the  military 
rthem  Shan  country.  The  Sawbwa  of  garrison  in  Upper  Burmah  for  the  ensuing  sea- 
oonUio  had  been  accorded  a  year  of  grace  in  son  was  fixea  at  16,000  men,  with  about  tbe 
lich  to  make  his  submission.  When  the  same  number  of  the  new  police.  The  police 
K>p8  appeared  he  fled  northward,  and  his  force  already  organized  consisted  only  of  5,000 
irn  was  occupied  by  Gen.  Cox.  Other  Sawb«  Sikhs  and  others  from  Northern  India  and 
18  of  the  neighborhood  submitted,  and  were  8,500  Burmese,  but  until  it  could  be  brought 
ofirmed  in  their  offices  by  the  British.  The  up  to  the  required  strength  enough  soldiers 
oontho-Sawbwa  afterward  returned  with  a  were  retained  to  supply  the  deficiency.  When 
nsiderable  force,  and  threatened  t^e  British,  the  military  force  was  reduced  to  its  summer 
Henforcements  were  sent,  and  about  the  1st  strength  Gen.  Arbuthnot  turned  over  the  com- 
March,  while  the  British  were  preparing  an  mand  to  M%|.-Gen.  White.  In  May  it  was  de- 
aek  in  force,  he  agreed  to  their  terms,  de-  cided  to  increase  the  military  police  to  28,000 
ered  up  a  quantity  of  arms,  and  after  under-  men,  of  whom  6,000  should  be  Bnrmans. 
nng  to  pay  a  tribute  of  80,000  rupees,  re-  About  11,000  men  had  already  been  raised  in 
ved  firom  them  investiture  as  Sawbwa.  A  the  Punjaub.  Some  severe  encounters  took 
lison  was  left  in  Woontho  until  the  revenue  place  in  May  and  June  between  the  troops  and 
>uld  be  paid  in*  full,  and  other  posts  were  the  Burmans  in  the  district  where  Boshway 
d  in  Eatna,  on  the  north.  The  full  amount  was  still  at  liberty.  There  were  also  fresh  dis- 
the  tribute  was  paid  by  the  Bombay  and  turbances  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  along 
rmah  Trading  Company  for  the  Sawbwa,  the  frontier  of  British  Burmah,  but  the  civil 
;  his  submission  was  only  nominal,  and  he  officer  was  here  able  to  cope  with  the  insur- 
«equently  refused  to  meet  the  Commission-  gents,  and  removed  the  cause  of  trouble  by 
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giving  the  people  work  on  the  roads.  There  and  miners  who  were  working  the  mines  con- 
was  a  scarcity  of  rice,  which  rose  to  a  very  tributed  their  means  to  raise  a  military  force 
high  price,  bat  supplies  were  brought  from  to  resist  the  British  occapation,  and  secured 
Lower  Bormah,  and  the  large  sums  paid  out  the  co-operation  of  the  Shan  Saw b was  of  the 
in  wages  on  the  public  works  prevented  a  region.  Strong  stockades  were  erected  and 
famine,  except  in  some  districts.  The  Shans,  formidable  preparations  were  made  to  meet 
who  refused  to  work,  suffered  ^eat  distress.  the  invaders,  but  as  soon  as  the  troops  ap- 

The  Ciril  AdMlntatntlM.  —  Mr.  Crosthwfute  proached,  the  Shans  and  Burmese  hirelings 
remedied  certain  evils  that  had  existed  under  fled  to  the  hills,  after  first  robbing  their  em- 
the  administration  of  his  predecessor.  The  ployers  of  all  their  wealth,  A  garrison  was 
Ohinese  had  grievances  which  brought  them  left  at  the  mines,  but  their  possession  was  not 
into  disputes  with  the  authorities  and  threat-  secure  because  the  Sawbwa  of  Mainlnng  and 
ened  to  increase  the  frontier  difficulties.  In  other  Shan  chiefs  refused  to  submit  to  British 
January  the  deputy  commissioner  at  Bhamo  authority.  A  column  was  sent  against  Main- 
went  so  far  as  to  impose  fines  on  the  Chinese  lung,  and  was  fired  on  when  approaching  tiie 
community  and  imprison  their  head  man.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  stockaded.  Sir 
new  chief  commissioner  met  a  deputation  of  Frederick  Roberts  visited  the  mines  in  Janu- 
Chinamen  at  Mandalay  on  March  24,  and  ary  and  arranged  the  disposition  of  garrisons 
agreed  that  the  duty  on  jade  should  be  paid  at  and  selected  healthy  quarters  for  troops  dor- 
Mogoung,  and  that  Chinese  leases  of  the  India-  ing  the  hot  season.  Mr.  Streeter,  a  jnnior 
rubber  forests  should  be  recognized.  The  bar-  member  of  a  great  London  firm  of  jewelers, 
barous  practice  of  decapitating  dakoits  and  accompanied  the  original  expedition  to  tiie 
exhibiting  their  beads,  which  had  been  per-  mines,  and  was  allowed  to  purchase  rubies, 
mitted  as  a  m^ans  of  inspiring  terror,  was  dis-  thoroughly  examine  the  mines,  and  make  ex- 
continued  by  his  orders,  after  the  subject  had  periraents  in  mining.  After  his  inspection  ao 
been  brought  up  in  the  British  Parliament.  In  offer  of  four  lakhs  of  rupees  per  annum  was 
the  beginning  of  March  the  Eubo  valley,  on  made  for  a  five  years*  lease  of  the  mines.  The 
the  frontier  of  the  Indian  province  of  Muni-  Indian  Government  provisionally  accepted  this 
poor,  was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions.  tender,  but  when  the  facts  became  known  the 

The  Government  revised  the  leases  held  by  secret  bargain  was  denounced  in  Burmah,  India, 

the  Bombay  and  Burroah  Corporation,  for  a  and  Europe.    Merchants  of  Bombay,  Calcutta, 

supposed  infraction  of  whose  contract  rights  and  Rangoon  asked  permission  to  examine  the 

the  war  against  Thebaw  was  begun.     The  mines,  but  the  authorities  refused  to*fumbh 

leases  were  recognized,  but  instead  of  paying  them  with  an  escort,  or  to  allow  them  to  visit 

the  yearly  rental  specified  in  the  contract,  the  the  mines  without  an  escort    A  syndicate  of 

company  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fixed  price  Parisian  jewelers,  who  were  supposed  to  rep- 

for  every  log  of  teak  extracted.  resent  the  banking-house  of  Rothschild,  made 

In  the  spring  and  summer  the  claims  against  an  offer  of  twelve  times  the  price  proposed  bj 

the  late  Burmese  Government  were  considered.  Messrs.  Streeter.    Those  who  were  acquainted 

They  amounted  altogether  to  64|  lakhs.    The  with  the  subject  asserted  that  the  mines,  with 

bulk  of  them  were  for  articles  furnished  by  the  aid  of  machinery  and  explosives,  would  pay 

merchants,  mostly  Frenchmen,    to   Thebaw.  a  profit  on  a  rent  many  times  greater  than  tbe 

These  were  excluded  under  a  decision  that  the  English  jewelers  offered  to  pay.    Mr.  Cros- 

Indian  Government  would  not  be  responsible  thwaite  went  to  inspect  the  ruby-mines  in  April, 

for  the  personal  debts  of  the  King,  but  only  for  While  he  was  there  the  Saw b was  of  Momeik 

the  liabilities  of  his  Government.    This  dis-  and  Mainlnng  offered  their  submission  and 

tinction,  which  was  an  entirely  arbitrary  one,  agreed  to  pay  tribute.    Other  Shan  chiefs  still 

and  had  never  been  recognized  in  Burmese  held  aloof.    The  Government  finally  decided 

jurisprudence,  seemed  particularly  unjust,  be-  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  mines  in  its  own 

cause  the  Indian  Government  had  confiscated  hands,  throwing  them  open  to  be  worked  by 

the  contents  of  the  Eing^s  palace  and  had  sold  the  old  methods,  and  exacting  the  usual  duty 

for  its  own  benefit  many  of  the  very  articles  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  every  stone, 

for  which  payment  was  now  refused.  PeMeoi  Fields. — There  are  two  places  in 

The  Eiky-UMSi— Northeast  of  Mandalay,  at  Burmah  where  earth-oil  has  been  produced  io 
some  distance  back  from  the  Irrawaddy  river,  quantities  for  some  years.  At  Akyab,  on  the 
is  a  ruby-producing  tract,  the  only  one  known  coast  of  Arakan,  in  British  Burmidi,  wells 
to  exist.  The  mines  were  the  property  of  the  have  been  sunk  and  are  worked  by  two  £ng- 
kings  of  Ava,  who  derived  a  considerable  rev-  lish  companies  on  the  American  system.  The 
enue  from  letting  the  right  to  dig  for  rubies,  oil  obtained  here  is  light  and  clear,  and  has  the 
The  last  lease  made  by  Thebaw  expired  in  July,  advantage  over  American  oil  of  being  less  ex- 
1886.  At  the  close  of  that  year  a  military  ex-  plosive,  though  its  illuminating  power  is  less, 
pedition  was  sent  from  Mandalay  to  take  pos-  The  production,  however,  is  so  costly  that  the 
session  of  the  mines  for  the  new  Government,  works  have  yielded  no  profit.  The  other  oil- 
It  set  out  on  December  19,  crossed  a  mountain  field  is  at  Yenangyoung,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  in 
pass,  and  descended  upon  Mogouk,  the  princi-  Upper  Burmah.  Here  there  are  no  bores.  The 
pal  town  of  the  mining  district.    Merchants  oil  is  obtained  by  digging  holes  in  the  earth, 
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and  aUovring  it  to  ooze  up  and  collect    It  is  a  tained  regarding  the  petrolenm-fields  of  Upper 

dark,   heavy  liquid,   like  the   Baku    prodnct  Burmah,  yet  nothing  is  yet  known  of  the  depth 

when  the  wells  there  were  worked  in  the  same  of  bore  necessary  to  reach  a  flow  of  oil,  of  the 

way.    There  are  other  parts  of  Upper  Bnrmah  strata  of  rock,  of  the  probable  productivity  of 

where  oil  of  the  same  kind  is  obtained  by  the  the  wells,  or  of  the  qnality  of  the  oil  when  ob- 

same  process.    Great  expectations  are  enter-  tained  by  scientific  methods  from  below. 

O 

CALIFINUIli.    State  GireruMit— llie  follow-  tion  purposes.    It  shall  have  power  to  manage 

ing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  and  conduct  the  business  of  the  district,  make 

the   year:    Governor,    Washington    Bartlett,  all   necessary    contracts,    take    conveyances, 

Democrat ;  Lieutenant-Grovernor,  R.  W.  Wa-  maintain  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  to  carry  out 

terman,  Republican ;  Secretary  of  State,  W.  0.  its  powers,  and  generally  to  accomplish  the 

Hendricks,  Democrat ;  Treasurer,  Adam  Her-  purpose  of  the  act  by  constructing  canals,  ap- 

old.    Democrat;    Comptroller,    J.    P.   Dunn,  portioning  the  flow  of  water,  and  otherwise. 

Democrat ;  Attorney -General,  G.  A.  Johnson,  It  may  issue  bonds  of  the  district  in  payment 

Democrat ;  Surveyor-General  Theodore  Reich-  for  lands  or  waters  purchased  or  taken.   These 

ert.  Republican ;  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  bonds  shall  be  paid  by  an  annual  assessment 

struction,  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Republican;  State  En-  on  the  real  property  of  the  district.    The  use 

gineer,  William  H.  Hall,  Democrat ;  Railroad  of  all  water  required  for  irrigation  in  any  such 

Gommisflioners,  A.  Abbott,  P.  J.  White,  J.  W.  organized  district,  together  with  the  rights  of 

Rea;   Supreme  Court:    Chief-Justice,  Robert  way  for  canals  and  other  property  required 

F.  Morriaon ;  Associate  Justices,  £.  W.  Mo-  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  declared  to  be  a 

Kinatry,   J.   D.   Thornton,  J.  R.  Sharpstein,  public  use.     Under  this  act  several  districts 

Jackson  Teniple,  T.  B.  McFarland,  A.  Van  R.  were  created  during  the  year,  but  no  test  of  its 

Patterson.    The  death  of  Chief-Justice  Mor-  constitutionality  has  yet  been  made, 

rison  in  March,  caused  a  vacancy  on  the  su-  Another  important  measure  authorizes  the 

preme  bench,  which  was  filled  by  the  appoint-  annual  levj  of  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  $100 

ment  of  Miles  Searle.    On  Sept.  12,  Governor  of  property,  for  the  exclusive  support  and  im-  , 

Bartlett  died,  and  the  State  government  again  provement  of  the  University  of  California,  the 

came  mto  the  hands  of  the  Republicans,  by  the  money  thus  collected  to  be  called  the  State 

promotion  of  Lieutenant-Grovernor  Waterman.  University  fund. 

UgUatlTe  8Mri«> — The  LegisUture  assembled  The     insurance    laws      were    extensively 

Jan.  8,  and  adjourned  March  12.    One  of  its  amended  in  matters  of  detail,  and  numerous 

earliest  acta  was  the  election  of  George  Hearst,  changes  made  in  the  organization  and  regula- 

Democrat,  to  be  United  States  Senator  for  six  tion  of  the  militia.    The  uniformed  militia  of 

jeara,  by  a  vote  of  65  against  52  for  Henry  the  State  is  named  the  National  Guard  of  Cali- 

Yrooman.   The  measures  of  prime  importance  fornia,  and  is  not  to  exceed  fifty  companies, 

discussed  at  this  session  related  to  the  disposi-  An  act  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  fixes 

tion  of  mining  debri$^  and  to  irrigation.    Leg-  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work,  unless  otherwise 

illation  was  had  on  the  latter  subject  only,  stipulated  by  the  parties.    Twelve  hours  of  la- 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  had  decided  bor,  shall,  however,  constitute  a  day's  work 

in  favor  of  the  ownership  of  the  riparian  pro-  for  drivers,  conductors,  and  grip-men^  on  street- 

prietor  in  the  streams  of  the  State,  the  irriga-  cars,  and  any  contract  for  longer  hours  shall 

tion  problem  consisted  in  devising  some  means  be  void  at  the  option  of  the  employ 6. 

of  permitting  the  withdrawal  of  water  without  Towns,  cities,  and  municipal  corporations, 

fioiAting   that  right     It   was  enacted  that  are  permitted  to  issue  bonds  and  incur  indebt- 

^*  whenever  fifty  or  a  minority  of  freeholders  edness  for  extensive  pnblic  improvements  only 

owning  lands  susceptible  of  one  mode  of  irri-  when-  two  thirds  of  the  legislative  branch  of 

gation,  from  a  common  source,  and  by  the  same  the  town  or  city  and  the  executive  thereof 

system  of  works,  desire  to  provide  for  the  irri-  approve  and  two  thirds  of  the  voters  at  a  spe- 

gation  of  the  same,  they  may  propose  the  or-  cial  election  signify  their  assent. 

ftanization  of  an  irrigation  district."    An  eleo-  The  laws  regulating  government  of  counties 

tion  shall  then  be  held,  in  which  the  voters  of  and  the  duties  of  county  officers  were   also 

the  proposed  district  decide  whether  such  dis-  thoroughly  revised. 

trict  shall,  in  fact,  be  organized.    If  the  pro-  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made  for  a 

poaal  ia  favored,  certain  district  officers  and  a  monument  to  James  W.  Marshall,  the  discov- 

board  of  directors  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  erer  of  gold  in  California,  to  be  erected  at  his 

two  years.    The  board  of  directors  shall  have  grave  in  Coloma,  Eldorado  County.    Other, 

the  right  to  acquire,  either  by  purchase  or  by  acts  were  as  follow  : 

condemnation   according  to  law,  all  knds  and  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  imposition  in  the  matter  of 

waters  and  other  property  necessary  for  the  con-  Btamping  and  la  beline  produce  and  manufactured  goods. 

struction,  use,  supply,  repair,  or  improvement  Appropriating  $260,000  for  the  erection  of  addi- 

of  canals,  or  other  works  needful  for  irriga-  tionaf  bmldingti  for  the  chronic  insane. 
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To  enoonrfifi^  and  provide  for  the  diBsemination  of  bonds    of    1878    is   interest-bearing.      These 

aknowledjre  of  the  arts,  scienoes,  and  eeoeral  litera-  bonds,  with  the  exception  of  $884,000  held  by 

ture,  and  the.founding,  maintaining;  and  peroetuatin*^  individuals,  are  aU  held  in  trust  by  the  Sute 

pubhc  libraries,  museums,  and  gaUenes  of  art,  and  ^^^„„^^^    ^  .    4.u^    «,^^^-*    ^#    ♦i»l   «^««*«« 

the  receipt  of  donations  and  wntributions  thereto  treasurer    for    the   support  of    the  common 

when  establishod.  schools  and  for  the  btate  University.      They 

To  prohibit  the  sophistication  and  adulteration  of  mature  in  1898,  and  bear  6  per  cent,  interest 
wine,  and  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  manufacture  and        j\^q    Controller's    report    shows    that    Uie 

"ToSrizeoertoinofBci.l,ofoitie.folevyUx«i  8t?'«  expenditares  for  the  thirty-rirth    .nd 

for  the  maintenance  of  public  parks  of  over  ten  acres  thirty-seventh  tiscal  years  exceeded  the  two  pre- 

within  their  respective  umits.  ceding  years  by  $2,622,591.74,  necessitating  an 

To  provide  tor  permanent  improvements  at  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  from  45*2  cents 

CaUfornla  Home  for  the  care  and  training  of  feeble-  }„  ^gg^  ^^  5^  0^^^  in  1886.     Yet,  even  at  this 

mmded  children  ;  also  an  act  to  provide  lor  the  gov-  •   ^,^«„!j   .^^.^  au^  ^:«Kr.»o-a«,A.,f-  4V>«  ♦!»«.  u- ♦ 

emment  and  management  of  said  fiome.  ^  incrMsed  rate  the  disbursements  for  the  last 

To  grant  to  the  United  States  certain  tide-lands,  be-  two  fiscal  vears  exceeded  the  receipts  by  $874,- 

longin^r  to  the  State  of  California,  for  the  purpose  of  185.87.      No  less  than  fifty  dencienoy  bills 

improving  the  harbor  of  Humboldt  Bay.        ^  .  ^  ^  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year,  as 

to  provide  for  tiie  completion  of  all  uniinished       ^^^    f  ^j^j   over-expenditure  in  various  de- 

connt>\  city,  city  and  county,  town,  and  township  "    v!~   T       tu  v  a    a-      *  j     1  « 

buildups  in  tiie  several  countii,  cities,  and  counties,  partments.    The  same  body  directed  a  levy  of 

cities,  and  towns  throughout  the  State.  $9,600,000  by  taxation  for  the  thirty-nmth  and 

To  enlarge  the  county  of  San  Benito,  by  including  fortieth  fiscal  years,  as  against  $8,152,512  for 

therwn  Twrtions  of  the  counties  of  Fresno  and  Merced ;  ^^^  previous  vears. 
SilSties?""       ^"^^^^  <>^  ^^  ^^rte  and  Siakiyou        rj.^^  long-continued    dispute    between  the 

To  protect  life  and  property  asunst  the  careless  State  and  the  railroads,  over  the  payment  of 

and  malicious  use  or  handhng  of  dynamite  and  other  taxes,  is  still  unsettled.      A  test  case,  which 

explosives.  ,    ^   .  .  ,  "was  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 

To  authoriM  executors  and  admmistratore  to  make  q^^^  j^  1885  to  determine  the  constitutionality 

S^JaS^a^!?  of  decedents  m  ^^  ^^e  assessment,  was  advanced  upon  the  cal- 

For  the  better  protection  of  settlers  on  the  public  endar,  and  heard  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year. 

land  of  the  United  States  within  the  State  of  Califor-  A  decision  adverse  to  the  State  was  then  given 

nia,  and  for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  per-  on  a  technical  point  raised  by  the  defen&nts, 

sons  desirous  of  settling  thereon.  leaving  the  main  issues  still  to  be  decided.    At 

To  amend  the  law  relating  to  XEechamte'  liens.  '^^^'"6  vt^^  «*€««  ibom^  i:.^^  irv  ^«  ^^^^'■^^u.    «• 

Regulating  the  use  of  trade-mwks.  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  State  claimed 

To  regulate  the  vocation  of  fishing,  and  to  provide  from  the  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  roads 

therefh>m  revenue  for  the  restoration  and  preservo-  and  their  branches,  the  sum  of  $2,847,618.59 

tion  offish  in  tiie  waters  of  tje  State,  requinng  every  ^  unpaid  taxes.     Of  this  sum  $416,252.28  are 

person  engaged  m  such  vocation  on  the  public  waters  j„^  /',  ,.v«  «o.o-<.   icon    1  qqi    «».i   1  qqo  .  /«• 

ofTe  StateTwho  shall  use  a  boat  and  net,  to  obtain  a  ^^tJ'^lJ^tJ,^!^  I®??'  ^^'  *?l«®e®?Jo^?I 

license  for  such  fishing.  1888,  $222,251.28  of  the  sum  of  $556,628.46 

Appropriating  $10,000  to  prevent  the  introduction  assessed  are  yet  unpaid;  for  1884  the  assess- 

ofwntagious  and  infectious  diseases.  ment   was  $658,878.12,  of  which  the  sum  of 

^fw rr  "5  ?-  *^?o^^'^'*^''''  ^   ""^  ^^*^  ®'  $828,852.49  is  due;  for  1885  and  1886  nothing 

otner  religious  association.  vv  £jj.i.\.  ^     j.\.  x.  • 

^  has  been  paid,  the  taxes  for  these  years  being 

€tMtltitl«MlAaeBteeatB.->Three  amendments  $720,708.81  and  $664,559.18  respectively.  A 
to  the  State  Oonstitution  were  submitted  by  this  suit  brought  in  the  State  Superior  Court  to 
Legislature  and  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  an  collect  the  taxes  for  1886  was  decided  in  May 
election  held  April  12.  Two  of  these,  relating  against  the  State,  on  the  ground  that  the  pro- 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  failed  of  vision  of  the  State  code  prescribing  a  form  of 
adoption.  The  third  and  successful  amend-  complaint  to  be  used  by  the  people  to  recover 
ment  gives  to  cities  containing  a  population  railroad  taxes  was  unconstitutional.  The  rail- 
of  over  10,000  the  same  right  to  frame  their  roads  have  thus  far  successfully  evaded  all  at- 
own  charter  as  that  enjoyed  under  the  Consti-  tempts  to  force  payment,  and  Uie  State  suffers 
tution  by  San  Francisco  and  other  cities  of  great  inconvenience  and  loss  by  tliis  withhold- 
over  100,000  inhabitants.  This  right  is  exer-  hig  of  nearly  5  per  cent,  of  her  revenue, 
cised  by  the  election  of  15  freeholders  of  the  DerdepBeat — The  Governor,  in  his  message 
city,  who  submit  a  draft  of  a  charter,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  says :  ^^  The  mani- 
must  be  approved  by  a  minority  of  the  voters  fold  industrial,  mechanical,  and  commercial 
of  the  city,  voting  at  a  general  or  special  elec-  interests  of  the  State  are  in  a  highly-prosper- 
tion,  and  by  a  ma^'ority  of  the  State  Legisla-  ous  condition;  immigration  is  pouring  in,  prop- 
ture,  before  becommg  law.  erty  values  are  being  enhanced,  rich  resources 

FbiaBces. — In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  developed,  and  fields  for  labor  are  multiply- 

the  Legislature  of  1888,  a  portion  of  the  State  ing." 

debt,  represented  by  the  State  Capitol  bonds  of        The  following  figures  will  show  the  condition 

1872,  amounting  to  $250,000,  and  maturing  of  the  chief  industries :  The  product  of  wheat 

July  1  of  this  year,  was  discharged  at  that  for  1886  is  estimated  at  1,070,000  tons;  the 

time.    This  payment  reduced  the  bonded  in-  total  production  of  wool  for  1886  was  47,225,- 

debtedness  of   the   State   to   $2,708,500,  of  160  pounds.      This  staple  has  shown  some 

which  the  sum  of  $2,698,000  in  funded-debt  finctuation  in  the  last  few  years,  the  total  for 
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18d4  being  87,415,880  ponnda,  and  for  1885  the  former  having  in  1886  an  average  of  480 

602489,840  pounds.  pupils,  and  the  latter  252.   Provision  was  made 

The  raisin  industry  has  grown  from  a  prod-  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year  for  the  estab- 
nct  of  180,000  pounds  in  1881  to  14,060,000  lishment  of  a  second  branch  school  in  North- 
pounds  in  1886.    Nearly  all  of  this  comes  from  ern  California. 

three  districts,  the  Fresno,  the  Riverside,  and  The  public  schools  are  supported  by  income 

the  Orange  and  Santa  Ana.    The  total  dried-  from  State  bonds,  by  the  SState  school  fund, 

fruit  crop  for  1886  was  20,745,000  pounds,  and  by  local  taxation.    In  1885  the  Superin- 

against  5,070,000  pounds  for  1888.    In  this  tendent  of  Public  Instruction  apportioned  to 

total  are  included,  besides  raisins :  them  from  the  State  fund  $1,845,888 ;  in  1886, 

AnoNb.  $2,012,285 ;  in  1887,  $1,528,641.    The  amend- 

PjJ"  ^ ItS'ooo  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  ®**^  Constitution,  adopted  in 

Apr^to  ".".*. '.*.'. *.*.*. *.'.'.  floolooo  1884,  which  created  a  State  Board  of  Ednca- 

Neourines 60,000  tion  to  complete  a  series  of  text-books  to  be 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  the  State  aggre-  exclusively  used  in  the  common  schools  of  the 

gated,  in  1886,  25,966,880  pounds.     Of  this  State,  although  introducing  a  novel  experiment, 

amount    21,518,880  pounds  went   from    Los  appears  to  produce  satisfactory  results.    Sev- 

Angeles,  4,267,850  from  Colton,  81,800  from  eral  elementary  books,  compiled  by  leading 

Sacramento,  and  48,800  from  San  Francisco.  educators  of  the  State,  have  been  published, 

The  product  of  extracted  honey  for  the  same  and,  being  sold  by  the  State  at  cost,  they  can 

year  amounts  to  6,000,000    pounds,   besides  be  purchased  at  one  third  of  the  price  of  simi- 

800,000  pounds  of  comb,  and  80,000  pounds  of  lar  works  published  by  individuals.   The  prime 

bees-wax.  object  of  the  amendment,  reduction  of  prices, 

The  vintage  of  1887  was  15,000,000  gallons,  seems  to  have  been  gained.    The  present  Leg- 

or  nearly  ue  same  as  in  1884.    It  reached  islature  appropriated  money  for  a  continuation 

17,000,000  gallons  in  1886.  of  the  series,  and  directed  that  a  suitable  trea- 

The  salt-water  fisheries  have  flourished,  but  tise  on  the  injurious  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors 

of  the  pnnoipal  inland-fishing  industry,  the  should  be  included  in  it. 

Commissioners  of   Fisheries  say :    *^  It   is  a  The  total  valuation  of  school  property  for 

matter  of  serious  regret  that  our  choicest  and  1886  was  $8,920,984,  a  gain  of  $493,797  over 

most  valued  fish,  the  Quinnat  salmon,  is  an-  1885,  and  of  $984,864  over  1886. 

nually  decreasing,  and  the  supply  for  exporta-  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  gen- 

tion  and  home  consumption  is  diminishing,  erous  provision  of  the  Legislature  for  the  State 

On  account  of  the  small  run,  and  decreas^  University.     Higher  education  in  the  State 

take  of  salmon,  more  than  half  of  the  canneries  will  be  still  further  advanced  by  the  founding 

that  were  operated  in  1888-84  were  closed  in  of  Stanford  University,  the  corner-stone  of 

1885-^86.    The  number  of  cases  packed  in  1885  which  was  laid  at  Palo  Alto,  with  appropriate 

was  90,000,  as  against  120,000  for  1888,  and  ceremonies,  on  May  20.    The  founder.  Senator 

200,000  for  1882.    In  1882  nineteen  canueries  Stanford,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  an 

were  in  successful  operation,  while  in  1885  institution   of   the   highest   standard,  richly 

obIt  five  or  six  were  running.^'  equipped  and  endowed. 

Bythereportof  July,  1882,  made  to  the  Bank  CkiarltliB  and  Priflau. — In  the  last  two  fiscal 

Commissioners,  the  deposits  of  the  savings-  years  the  State  expended  for  the  orphan  asy- 

banks  of  San  Francisco  amounted  to  $46,369,-  lums,  $448,526.83 ;  for  aged  persons  in  indi- 

689.91.     The  report  of  the  same  banks  for  gent  circumstances,  $128,145.56 ;  for  the  Yet- 

Janoary,  1887,  shows  a  deposit  of  $57,586,-  erans^  Home,  $20,913.60;  and  for  the  Hom^ 

741.81,  a  gain  of  $11,117,051.40,  or  of  $2,779,-  for  Feeble-Minded  Children,  $37,139.44,  mak- 

262.85  per  year.     The  savings-banks  outside  ing  a  total  for  charitable  institutions  of  $624,- 

this  city  g^ned  in  the  same  period  $1,770,849.-  724.98. 

86.    The  total  gain  for  the  whole  State  in  four  It  also  supports  a  school  for  the  dea^  dumb, 

years  was  $12,887,400.76,  and  the  total  depos-  and  blind,  at  which  186  persons  have  received 

ita  at  last  report  was  $66,196,189.54.    The  instruction  during  the  last  two  years.    A  sepa- 

population  of  California  is  put  at  a  million,  and  rate  institution  for  the  adult  blind  was  pro- 

the  deposits  in  her  savings-banks,  which  are  vided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1885,  but  un- 

largely  the  surplus  earnings  of  her  wage-work-  fortunate  management  has  partially  defeated 

era,  equal  $66  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  the  purposes  of  the  act 

in  the  State.  There  are  two  insane  .asylums,  the  one  at 

The  assessed  value  of  railroad  property  is  Stockton  having  1,486  patients  in  1886,  an  in- 

slightly  over  $7,000,000.    There  were  operated  crease  of  over  185  per  year  during  the  last 

in  1886  in  the  State  2,425  miles  of  broad-gauge,  two  years.    The  asylum  at  Napa  held  in  1886 

and  426  miles  of  narrow-gauge  road.    The  1,436  patients,  and  two  years  previous  1,319, 

total  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  was  for  showing  an  increase  of  117,  or  less  than  half 

1885,  $761,271,449;  for  1886,  $768,895,600.  that  of  Stockton.    An  asylum  for  the  chronic 


le  State  supports  a  normal  school    insane  in  Santa  Clara  County  was  completed 
At  San  Jos^,  and  a  branch  nornml  school  at    in  1887. 
Loa  Angeles,  both  of  which  are  flourishing;        The  State  Prison  at  San  Qaentin  contained 
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at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  1886,  a  total  of  a  constant  influx  of  settlers  and  capital.  It  is 
1,247  prisoners,  or  85  more  than  in  1885.  At  estimated  that  by  1890  Southern  California 
Folsom  there  were  644  prisoners,  an  increase  will  have  1,000,000  orange-trees  of  bearing  age. 
of  over  80  in  one  year.  In  the  production  of  grapes,  the  most  impor- 
Srathem  CalifonUu — A  recent  writer  says :  tant  of  which  is  the  raisin-grape,  the  following 
*'  That  California  can  mnch  longer  remain  one  is  the  acreage  in  the  five  counties  comprising 
State,  is  not  probable.  The  project  of  a  divis-  Southern  California  in  the  present  year  corn- 
ion  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  it  is  now  pared  with  that  of  last  year : 

conceded  that  the  work  of  separation  can  not  

be  delayed  beyond  a  very  few  years.    The  rea-  oountiis. 


sons  are  based  upon  causes  so  deep-seated,  and  los  Angeles ... 

dependent  upon  geographical  and  topographi-  Sant»BarU«.. 

caJ,  as  well  as  climatic  differences  so  radical,  g^ Diego' !'.!!'. 

that  the  union  already  works   serious  detri-  BanBemai^'o 
ment  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  and         ^^^ 
retards  its  progress.    Between  the  two  lies  a 
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great  transverse  range  of  mountains,  the  low-  Improved  land  for  the  business  of  cultivating 

est  passes  of  which  vary  from  4,000  to  5,000  raisin-grapes  is  valued  at  from  $100  to  $500 

feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  this  range,  with  the  per  acre,  the  third  year  yielding  $25  per  acre, 

absolute  division  it  makes  in  the  lines  of  trade  the  fourth  year  $50  per  acre,  the  fifth  year 

and  travel,  which,  more  than  any  other  one  $100  per  acre,  and  when  the  vines  are  in  full 

cause,  is  forcing  them  apart.*'  bearing,  from  $100  to  $800  per  acre.    The 

The  most  wonderful  growth  of  recent  years  vineyards  of  California  yield  from  six  to  eight 

in  California  is  exhibited  in  and  around  Los  tons  per  acre  in  full  bearing,  while  in  Malaga, 

Angeles.    This  place  is  a  century  old  (it  cele-  the  yield  is  less  than  two  and  a  half  tons  to 

brated  its  centennial  in  1881),  and  exhibits  a  the  acre.    Statistics  show  that  California  is 

curious  combination  of  the  ancient  and  the  furnishing  for  home  consumption  e  little  more 

modern.    It  is  from  850  to  500  feet  above  sea-  than  a  third  of  the  amount  of  raisins  im- 

level.    In  1854  the   population  of  the  town  ported. 

was  about  4,000,  of  whom  only  500  were  The  petroleum  and  asphaltum  supply  of 
Americans ;  the  population  is  now  about  70,-  Southern  California  are  among  the  largest  and 
000.  Wine  has  been  produced  here  for  many  richest  in  the  world.  A  single  well  in  the  Pico 
years,  and  some  fine  samples  were  sent  to  Cafion  has  produced  within  the  past  nine  years 
rresident  Buchanan  in  1857.  Now  the  coun-  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  oil,  and  is  still  pro- 
ty  contains  22,000  acres  devoted  to  grapes  ducing  steadily.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
for  wine-making,  and  produces  5,000,000  gal-  oil-wells  of  this  section  is  their  permanence. 
Ions  yearly.  Other  fruits  grown  in  abundance  Petroleum  and  asphaltum  were  discovered  here 
are  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  limes,  almonds,  by  the  first  Spanish  settlers  more  than  a  cent- 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  guavas,  melons,  olives,  ury  ago,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  oil, 
pomegranates,  and  quinces.  The  city  owns  while  asphaltum  was  melted  and  used  as  roof- 
the  Los  Angeles  river,  and  sells  the  water  for  ing.  The  oil  region  of  Southern  California 
irrigation  of  orange-groves.  It  has  cable  street-  extends  from  the  northern  part  of  Santa  Bar- 
railways,  an  opera-house,  a  crematory,  twenty-  bara  County,  along  the  coast  through  that 
nine  churches,  numerous  schools  and  benevo-  county,  thence  a  few  miles  inland  through 
lent  institutions,  and  a  free  public  library.  It  Ventura  and  Los  Angeles  Counties,  160  miles, 
is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali-  From  the  San  Fernando  wells  the  oil  is  car- 
fomia,  founded  in  1880.  There  are  eight  ried  in  a  pipe  to  Newhall  station  and  refinery, 
banks,  nine  iron-foundries,  three  flouring-mnls,  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  and  also 
twelve  planing-mills,  a  pottery,  brick-yards.  downUie  Santa  Clara  valley  to  the  sea,  at  the 
and  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  ports  of  Hueneme  and  San  Buenaventura.  The 
soap,  cigars,  ice,  brooms,  artificial  stone,  mat-  oil  from  Santa  Paula  is  conveyed  in  the  same 
tresses,  furniture,  beer,  pickles,  candy,  jewelry,  way  to  Newhall  and  to  the  sea.  The  amount 
hats,  lithographs,  leather,  and  street-cars.  Fif-  of  capital  invested  in  the  business  of  prodoo- 
teen  lines  of  railway,  either  completed  or  in  tion  and  development  is  about  $8,000,000. 
course  of  construction,  pass  into  or  through  (See '^Cidifomia  of  the  South,"  by  Walter  Lind- 
the  city.  There  are  two  harbors,  one  thirteen  ley  and  J.  P.  Widney,  New  York,  1888.) 
and  the  other  twenty  miles  distant.  The  as-  CANADA,  DOMDnOH  OF.  The  fifth  Parliament 
sessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  in  1886  of  the  Dominion  was  dissolved  on  Jan.  15, 
was  $40,000,000,  the  real  value  being  over  1887,  and  in  the  elections  that  followed  the 
$100,000,000.  government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  sus- 

Immense  quantities  of  honey,  wheat,  and  tained,  but  by  a  greatly  reduced  majority.  The 

barley,  are  produced  in  this  part  of  the  State,  sixth  Parliament  met  on  April  18,  elected  Lt.- 

besides  com,  castor  -  beans,  English  walnuts.  Col.  Joseph  Alderic  Ouimet  speaker,  and  was 

and  other  crops.     Most  of   the  towns    are  prorogued    on    June    24.    The    Government, 

growing  rapidly,  numerous  health  and  pleas-  when  it  met  Parliament,  was  composed  as  fol- 

ure  resorts  are  being  established,  and  there  is  lows:  Premier,  President  of  the  rrivj  Coun- 
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cil,  and  Snperintendent-GeDeral  of  Indian  Af- 
fura,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  G.  0.  B. ; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Sir  Charles  Tupper ;  Post- 
master  -  General,  A.  W.  McLelan ;  Minister  of 
Pablic  Works,  Sir  Hector  Langevin ;  Minister 
of  Riulwaya  and  Canals,  J.  H.  Pope ;  Minister 
of  Costoma,  Mackenzie  Bowell;  Minister  of 
Militia,  Sir  Adolphe  Caron ;  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries,  G.  £.  Foster ;  Minister  of 
Agricnltnre,  John  Carling;  Minister  of  Inland 
Revenne,  John  Costigan ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, Thomas  White ;  Minister  of  Justice,  J. 
8.  D.  Thompson;   Secretary  of  State,  J.  A. 
Chapleau  ;    without  portfolio,  Frank  Smith. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper  resigned  temporarily  the 
office  of  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  become  Minister  of  Finance. 
During  the  session,  John  J.  C.  Abbott,  Mayor 
of  Montreal,  entered  the  Cabinet  without  port- 
folio and  hecame  the  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
Edward  Blake  resigned  the  leadership  of  the 
Opposition  on  account  of  failing  healtn,  being 
BQOceeded  by  Wilfrid  Laurier.    The  sanction 
of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  a  radical  re- 
organization of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  but  the 
carrying  of  the  changes  into  effect  was  post- 
poned.   Prorision  was  made  for  uniting  the 
two  departments  of  Customs  and  Inland  Reve- 
nae,  as  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce.   When  the  law  comes  into  force,  the 
offices  of  Minister  of  Customs  and  Minister  of 
Inland  Revenue  will  cease  to  exist,  but  each 
of  the  departments  then  united  will  still  haye 
a  parliamentary  head,  who  will  hold  office  and 
retire  with  the  Government,  but  will  not  ne- 
cewarily  or  probably  be  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
net    The  duties  of  these  officers,  who  will 
be  called,  respectively,  the  Controller  of  Cus- 
toms and  the  Controller  of  Inland  Revenue, 
will  be  analagons  to  those  of  the  Under  Secre- 
taries in  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Solicitor-General,  who  will  occupy  a  simi- 
lar position  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

fhiiifi — The  ordinary  revenue  for  the  fiscal 
rear  ending  June  80,  1886,  was  $88,177,040, 
and  the  ordinary  expenditure  $89,011,612,  thus 
learing  a  deticit  of  $5,884,572.    Tlie  deficit  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  payments  during  1886 
on  account  of  the  Northwest  rebellion  of  1885, 
amounting  to  $8,177,220.    The  ordinary  reve- 
nue averaged  $6.92  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  the  expenditure  $8.18.    The  gross  amount 
of  taxation  was  $25,226,456,  or  $5.26  per  head. 
The  gross  public  debt  on  June  80,  1886,  was 
1878,164,841,  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
$8,460,784.     The  net  debt  was  $228,159,107, 
an  increase  of  $26,751,415.    The  expenditure 
<m  public  works  since  confederation  has  been 
aa   follows:    Railways,  $97,056,428;    canals, 
$29,876,800 ;  light-houses  and  navigation,  $8,- 
284,580;  acquisition  and  management  of  the 
NorUiwest    Territories,  $5,856,085;    Govern- 
ment buildings  and  miscellaneous  works,  $18,- 
680,829;  totol,  $154,254,667.    Prior  to  con- 
federation $52,944,175  had  been  expended  on 


railways  and  canals,  and  $10,690,917  on  other 
public  works. 

Trade  and  GoBiMrce. — ^The  imports  for  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1886,  amounted  to  $104,424,- 
561.  and  the  exports  to  $85,251,814,  a  decrease 
in  the  imports  from  the  previous  year  of  $4,- 
516,925,  and  in  the  exports  of  $8,987,047.  The 
commerce  of  the  Dominion  was  thus  distrib- 
uted: 
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Irw. — The  most  important  legislation  accom- 
plished was  the  extension  of  the  national  policj 
with  a  view  to  fostering  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  and  the  new  tariff  was  graded  in  propor- 
tion to  the  presumed  value  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  producing  iron  in  its  various  stages 
of  manufacture  in  Canada.  As  a  general  prin- 
ciple, the  rate  of  duty  is  about  equal  to  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  payable  in 
the  United  States.  This  principle  was  not  ad- 
hered to  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grades  of 
steel  manufactures,  because  it  was  thought 
that  no  amount  of  protection  would  insure 
the  manufacture  of  these  grades  in  Canada, 
nor  in  the  case  of  locomotive  tubes  and  boiler- 
plates, because  it  was  especially  desired  to  en- 
courage railway  development  in  Canada.  Nova 
Scotia  and  British  Columbia  are  the  only  Ca- 
nadian provinces  in  which  iron  and  coal  are 
found  in  close  proximity,  but  the  Government 
hope  to  see  re-established  under  the  new  tariff 
the  charcoal-iron  manufactures,  which  were 
once  the  chief  industries  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  iuto  the  Dominion  for  home 
consumption  in  recent  years  have  been :  1879, 
$7,962,295;  1880,  $10,128,660;  1881,  $12,- 
966,856 ;  1882,  $17,199,488;  1883,  $20,080,274; 
1884,  $14,790,727;  1885,  $11,415,713;  1886, 
$11,058,865.  The  Dominion  pays  a  bounty  of 
$1.50  a  ton  on  all  pig-iron  manufactured  in 
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Canada,  and  this  bounty  will  continue  until  bter-PrtTtadal  CMftniMi— In  October,  dele- 
June  80,  1889.  From  that  date  until  June  80,  gates  duly  accredited  by  the  governments  of 
1892,  the  bounty  will  be  $1  a  ton.  The  amount  Quebec,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brans- 
of  bounty  paid  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  wick,  and  Manitoba  met  at  Quebec  to  con- 
June  80,  1886,  on  pig-iron  manufactured  in  aider  propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Canada  was  $89,269.56.  The  amount  paid  for  British  North  America  act  of  1807,  of  the  Im- 
bounty  between  July  1, 1886,  and  May  1,  1887,  perial  Parliament,  which  embodies  the  consti- 
was  $82,667.65.  tution  of  the  Canadian  Confederation.    Since 

Treaty-MaklBg  Ptwer, — Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  this  act,  which  was  based  upon  a  series  of  reso- 

his  budget  speech,  announced  that  the  Impe-  lutions  formulated  by  a  similar  conference,  was 

rial  Government  had  decided  to  allow  the  passed,  difSculties  have  from  time  to  time  arisen 

Dominion  to  negotiate  its  own   commercial  between  the  Federal  and  provincial  govera- 

treaties  with  foreign   countries ;  negotiations  ments  and  legislatures  as  to  its  interpretation, 

to  be  conducted  conjointly  by  the  representa-  necessitating  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  in 

live  of  Canada  and  the  minister  representing  England  to  decide  upon  the  constitutionality  of 

Her  Majesty^s  Government,  the  former  beinff  acts  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  Legisla- 

clothed  with  plenipotentiary  powers  and  placed  tures.    Most  of  the  provincial  governments  of 

upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  latter.    He  the  present  day  belong  to  the  Liberal  party, 

quoted  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  sent  while  the  Dominion  Government  is  Conserra- 

by  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office,  tive,  and  the  issue  between  the  advocates  of 

dated  July  26, 1884,  and  referring  to  proposed  provincial  autonomy  and  the  advocates  of  cen- 

commercial  negotiations  between  Canada  and  tralization  of  governing  power  at  Ottawa  has 

Spain:  naturally  assumed  great  importance.     As  a 

If  the  Spanish  Government  are  favorably  disposed  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  resolutions  adopted 

a  fUli  power  tor  these  ne^tdations  will  be  given  to  Sir  by  the  Conference  were  in  favor  of  increasing 

Bobert  Morrier  (then  British  Ambassador  at  Madrid)  the  powers  of  the  provincial  authorities.    The 

and  Sir  Charles  Tupoerjointlv.    The  actual  neffo-  delegates  were,  for  Ontario:  Oliver  Mowatt, 

tiation  would  probaoly  be  conducted  by  Sir  Charles  t>^^^  ih«;-*«J.    n    "P    i?^oa.    n^^^^i^i^^^ 

Tupper,  but  tfie  convention,  if  concluded,  must  be  ^P^^.^^^V   ^"  f'  Eraser,  Conamissioner 

signed  by  both  plenipotentiaries,  and  be  entered  Into  <>'  i^blio  Works;  A.  b.  Hardy,  rrovincial  bee- 

between  Her  Mjgesty  and  Uie  Kinff  of  Spain,  with  the  retary ;  A.  M.  Ross,  Provincial  Treasurer;  G. 

special  object  of  regulating  Cana£an  trade  with  the  W.  Ross,  Minister  of  Education.     For  Quebec: 

Spanish  territories  specified  in  the  convention.  Honor6  Mercier,  Prime  Minister ;  D.  A.  Ross, 

Mh  H«M  Eile.— The  following  resolutions  ^^^^^^  Turcotte,  Joseph  Shehyn,  Provincial 
were  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  Treasurer;  C.  A.  E.  Gagnon,  Provincial  Sec- 
division  of  135  against  47 :  retary ;  James  McShane,  Commiseioner  of  Fob- 

-,....„,,        *    ^  ri     J    •    *u           loo^  lie  Works;  George DuhameL  Solicitor-General; 

That  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in  the  year  1882  -p    ^i    \i«««k««>,i    G»»^«ir/*«  «#  ♦!,«.  t  .v»:«1o*;itd 

adopted  a  humble  address  to  Her  Most  Graious  M^-  \'  ^-  Marohand,  Speiier  of  the  W^dative 

esty  the  Queen  expressing  the  hope  that  a  just  meas-  AssemoJy.     ror  JNova  DCOtia:   W.  b.  rieldiDg, 

ure  of  home  rule  wouldbe  granted  to  the  people  of  Prime  Minister;    J.   W.   Longley,   Attornej- 

Ireland  J  and         ,,„,  ^         ,  ^.       ^  ^   „         »  General;  A.  MacGillivray.    For  New  Bruna- 

That  in  the  year  188^  by  resolution  of  tiie  House  of  ^j  ^ :  Andrew  G.  Blair,  Prime  Minister ;  and 

Commons,  the  sentiments  of  said  address  to  Her  Most  T^     •  j  ^  t   ii        t>  *"»">*•*"'''  ^ajjiow^i  ,  -« 

Gracious  Majesty  were  earnestly  reiterated  and  the  i>a^d  McLellan,  Provincial  Secretary  and  Ke- 

hope  again  expressed  that  such  a  measure  of  home  ceiver-General.     For  Manitoba :   J.   Norqaaj} 

rule  would  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  Prime  Minister ;  and  C.  E.  Hamilton,  Attorney- 

•°i  *v               ^x.          11-..V            .J  General.  Twenty-two  resolutions  were  adopted 

That  such  measure  ofhome  rule  has  not  been  fn^nted  /„„v;^^i.  4.^  au^  «X^rv»^««i  o.#  ♦Ka  ^^^^,^\  »»^Vnn 

to  the  Irish  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  (?nbject  to  the  approval  of  the  several  pro^- 

introduced  into  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  by  c^a-i  legislatures)  as  tne  basis  upon  which  tne 

Her  Mf^esty's  Government  a  bill  enacting  the  most  British  North  America  act  should  be  amended, 

stringent  coercive  measures  for  Ireland,  by  which  the  The  resolutions  provide  for  amendments  to  the 

Irish  people  will  be  deprived  of  rights  most  dear  to  all  foUowinff  effect : 

That  this  house  has  learned  with  profound  regret  of  That  the  power  of  disallowing  provincial  statutes 
the  introduction  into  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  be  taken  away  from  the  Dominion  Government  and 
of  the  Coercion  bill  above  mentioned,  and  earnestly  placed  in  the  bonds  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to 
hopes  that  a  measure  so  subversive  of  the  rights  and  be  exercised  in  regard  to  provincial  legislation  upon 
liberties  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland  may  not  the  same  principles  now  recognized  in  regard  to  Fed- 
become  law.  eral  acts. 

That  this  house  agiun  expresses  the  hope  that  there  That,  to  prevent  the  Federal  Parliament  assuming 
may  speedily  be  granted  to  Ireland  a  substantial  meas-  powers  belongin^^  exclusive^r  to  the  provincial  legis- 
ure  ofbome  rule,  which,  while  satisfying  the  national  latures,  equal  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  Fedend  and 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  self-govern-  provincial  governments  for  testing  the  validity  of 
ment,  Bball  also  be  consistent  with  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  or  provincial  statutes.    That  constitutional 
Empire  as  a  whole.  provision  be  made  for  obtaining  judicial  detormina- 
^  That  the  granting  of  home  rule  to  Ireland  will  fit-  tion  on  such  acts,  as  well  before  as  after  they  are  en- 
tin^ly  crown  the  already  glorious  reign  of  Her  Most  forced,  the  decisions  to  be  subject  to  appeal  as  in  other 
Gracioa<4  Migesty  as  a  constitutional  sovereign,  will  cases  in  order  to  obtain  final  abjudication, 
come  with  special  appropriateness  in  this  her  Jubilee  That,  to  prevent  uncertainty  and  litigation,  the  con- 
year,  and,  ir  possible,  render  Her  Mi^estv  more  dear  stitutionality  of  statutes  should  not  m  open  to  ques- 
to  the  hearts  of  her  already  devoted  ana  loyal  sub-  tion  by  private  litLgrants,  except  within  a  limited  time 
jects.  (say  two  yeare;  after  their  pasung.    After  the  lapse 
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BTiod  the  oonstitutionalitj  of  a  Mtatute  to  be  as  folloT^:  Where  the  population  is  under  150,000, 
d  only  at  the  instance  of  a  ffovemment.  and,  $100,000 ;  where  the  population  is  150,000,  but  does 
n  decbired  unconstitutionaT.  the  act  to  oe  re-  not  exceed  200,000,  1150,000 ;  where  the  population  is 
if  originaUj  enacted  b^  and  to  be  subject  to  200,000,  but  does  not  exceed  400,000,  $180,000 ;  where 
nt  or  repeal  by  the  legislature  or  parliament  the  population  is  400,000,  but  does  not  exceed  800,- 
lejurisdicdon  toenaet  it.  000,  $190,000 ;  where  the  population  is  800,000,  but 
tit  the  Senators  of  the  Dominion  be  chosen  does  not  exceed  1,500,000,  $220,000 ;  where  the  popu- 
ovinoes,  and  that  all  the  Senaton  hold  otUoe  lation  exceeds  1,500,000,  $240,000,  and  an  annual  grant 
ted  term  of  years,  not  as  now,  for  life.  of  eighty  cents  a  head,  to  be  based  upon  the  popula- 
te British  North  America  act  snould  express-  tion  of  each  province  as  ascertained  at  each  decennial 
}  the  lieutenant-governor  of  each  province  to  census,  until  the  population  exceeds  2,500,000^  and 
same  executive  authority  as  the  governors  of  sixtv  cents  a  head  for  so  much  of  the  population  as 
enant-ffovemoTS  of  other  British  colonies,  exceeds  2,500,000.  Special  provision  is  made  for 
this  ri^t  has  been  assumed,  but  it  is  deemed  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba, 
to  maintun  it  and  place  it  beyond  question  That  the  provincial  legislatures  should  take  steps  to 
ress  provision.  seoure  the  enactment  bv  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
le  Federal  authorities  shall  no  lon^r  have  amendments  to  the  British  Nortn  America  act,  in  ao- 
ir  of  withdrawing  from  provincial  jurisdio-  oordance  with  the  resolutions  embodying  the  foregoing 
1  works  (railways,  for  instance^  situated  en-  suggestions. 

r^l^^yi^^lf'E^:^  ^^"^ "  ^  ^^®  Conference  also  dealt  with  certain  mat- 

heprovindal  l^Satures  should  control  the  ^^  ^^  respect  whereof  no  amendments  to  the 

1  fhmchise :  the  electoral  lists  prepared  for  British  North  America  act  are  required,  pass- 

ons  to  the  legislative  assemblies  to  be  used  ing  resolutions  making  recommendations  to 

.ns  to  Uie  Dominion  Parliament  the  following  effect : 

U  doubts  be  removed  as  to  the  right  of  the  _,   ^  ^,     ^   .    .  ,  t    .  ,  ._         i.     , :.         .  .,   . 

I  authoritiee  to  appoint  all  magistrates  and  That  the  provmcial  legislatures  should  enact  that 

oers  under  the  control  of  the  provincial  legia-  no  action  shaU  he  against  any  judge  or  officer  for  any 

^                 ^  act  done  under  the  supposed  authontv  of  any  statute 

he  provincial  legislatures  be  authorized  to  subsequently  declared  uUra  wm  of'the  parliament 

with  regard  to  fei  payable  on  legal  proceed-  or  Iwslature  enacting  it,  i)rovided  tihe  action  would 

to  apply  the  revenue  therefrom  to  pro vin-  ^^\  ^}^  ^  t^.®  statutory  provision  had  been  withm  such 

oggg  *^*^  '  legislative  jurisdiction. 

o  reinove  doubts  now  existing,  it  be  express-  ^  That  the  jaws  of  tiie  several  provinces  for  the  en- 
Mi  that  lieutenant-go 
>  provincial  statutes, 

ts  of  assize  and  msi  u ,  ^^ ,  .,.          .^        _             u-i..ot^ 

ral  iaU-deUvery.    At  preijnt  the  uncertainty  provisions  a^mst  preferences  by  insolvent  debtors ; 

lat  bv  arrangement  between  the  Federal  and  ^r  the  examination  of  debtors,  and  for  takmg  speedy 

X  authorities  independent  commissions  ex-  poseesslon  of  an  insolvent's  estate  for  the  benefit  of 

a  identical  terms  are  issued  by  the  governor-  hw  creditors,  so  far  as  these  subjects  can  be  dealt  with 

nd  by  the  Ueutenant-govemor  of  each  prov-  »>y_Jpe  P«>yincial  legislatures. 

^                         or  That  legislative  provision  be  made  in  all  the  prov- 

he  provincial  IcgisUitures  should  have  the  inoes  for  rendering  effectual  in  all  ot  them  probates 

rere  to  define  the  privileges  and  immunities  ™  letters  of  administration  granted  in  any  one  of 

looses  and  of  their  members  individually  that  "*S^*^    .    »     t        -l             it,,.. 

tnioved  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  .Tbat  simiUr  laws  be  passed  in  all  the  provinces 

[er  kioesty  may  by  piwlamation  abolish  the  ^^^'^  rrapect  to  probates  and  letters  of  administration 


16  claim  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  The  foregoing  resolutions  were  concurred  in 

;  Unds  as  to  winch  giere  was  no  treaty  with  ^ij  all  the  delegates.    A  resolution  condemning 

us  before  confederation,  be  decUred  mvalid.  . /^  ^:.«ii«„«Jr«^  u„  ♦u^  ir^^«-«i  n«„««««,««* 

1  the  absence  of  a  Dominion  insolvency  law  ^^e  disallowance  by  the  Federal  Government 

rince  be  allowed  tolegiskte  upon  the  matter,  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  charter  was 

>  any  future  insolvency  law  that  may  be  passed,  the  New  Brunswick  delegates  dissent- 

r  the  Parliament  of  Canada.  jng.    A  resolution  was  also  pass^  in  favor  of 

*^^^SS£F?JSJ''L^^i^!^i;?Jl5^^  commercial  union  with  the  United  States,  but 

ws  be  reposed  in  the  lieutenant-governor  m  ...       v    i.  •        *.     •i.t*    xi      .     •  j-  j.-        » 

f  each  prorinoe.  *s  this  subject  is  not  withm  the  jurisdiction  of 

he  boundiuriea  between  Ontario,  Manitoba,  the  provinces,  the  chief  importance  of  the  reso- 

remainder  ot  the  Donunion,  as  far  as  deter-  lution  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  commits  the  Lib- 

the  Privy  Coundl,  should  be  established  bv  ^^^  party  to  the  policy  of  commercial  union  so 

,SSi^.Si'Qrbi«?S^"=  f-  as  the  party  can  be  committed    by  the 

eli^y,  formal  declaration  of  so  many  of  its  chiefs, 

le  annual  subsidies  payable  bv  the  Dominion  The  Conference  adjourned  on  October  28. 

provinces  be  increased,  and   the  increased  CAPE  OF  CiOOD   HOPE^  a  British   colony  in 

«  declared  by  Imperial  enactment  to  be  final  g  ^^jj   Africa.      The  legislative  authontv   is 

liJ^nrt^irf^l^^aTrbL^L^^  exercised  by  a  Legislative  Council,  consisting 

the  British  North  America  act  were  as  fol-  of   twenty-two  members,   elected    for  seven 

ntario,  $80,000 ;  Quebec,    $70,000 ;   Nova  years,  and  a  House  of  Assembly  of  seventy- 

^,000;    New  Brunswick,  $50,000,  with  a  four  members,  elected  for  five  years.     By  a 

anual  grant  equal  to  eighty  cents  a  head  of  j                ^  -^^  jggg,  speeches  in  the  Cape  Par- 

lation  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1861,     *.       *^  . «.   v«    J1«A^   :«    ^:*u^     r?     i*  u 

ial  provision  for  Nova  Swtia  and  New  Bruns-  lament  may  be   made  in  either  Enprhsh  or 

iie  Conference  su^igests  that  the  subsidies  be  Dutch.     The  (jovemor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
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Ilope  and  High  Oommissioner  for  South  Africa  inflnence  the  results  of  elections,  except  in  a 

is  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  ap-  few  constituencies.    In  1887  the  Cape  Legis- 

pointed  in  1880.    The  Prime  Minister  is  Sir  lature  passed  a  bill  to  deprive  of  the  franchise 

.  Gordon  Sprigg.  all  natives  whose  qualifications  are  derived 

Area  and  FdpalallM* — ^The  area  of  Cape  Colony  from  communal  occupation,  the  effect  of  which 

proper  is  199,406  square  miles,  and  including  will  be  to  disfranchise  nearly  all  natives  who 

its  dependencies,  281,276  square  miles.    The  can  now  exercise  the  right  of  voting.    A  peti- 

population  of  Cape  Colony   proper  in  1881  tion  to  have  it  disallowed  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 

comprised  269,725  persons  of  European  origin,  vernment  was  made  through  the  English  so- 

and  541,725  others.    The  estimatea  population  ciety  for  the  protection  of  aborigines,  but  was 

of  the  colonies  and  its  dependencies  in  1885  not  entertained. 

was  1,252,847.  The  dependencies  are  Griqua-  Fnpmti  CistMH  IJbIm* — Cape  Colony  and 
land  West,  with  an  area  of  17,800  square  Natal  have  entered  into  a  competition  with 
miles,  and  16,927  white  and  82,174  colored  in-  each  other  for  the  increased  trade  of  the 
habitants;  the  Transkei,  area,  2,585  square  Dutch  republics  resulting  from  the  gold  dis- 
miles,  population  820  whites,  and  118,782  coveries  in  the  Transvaal.  The  customs  duties 
others;  Griqnaland  Ea.«t,  area,  7,480  square  were  almost  entirely  abolished  by  the  two 
miles,  population,  8,066  whites,  and  98,114  colonies,  to  the  detriment  of  their  revenues 
others ;  and  Tembuland,  area,  8,820  square  and  the  benefit  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
miles,  population,  8,320  whites,  and  114,818  Free  State.  A  proposition  for  a  conference 
others.  The  capital  of  the  colony  is  Cape  to  discnss  a  customs  union  of  all  the  Sooth 
Town,  which  has  about  60,000  inhabitants.  A  African  countries,  and  the  question  of  railroad 
large  proportion  of  the  white  people  of  the  connections  was  favorably  received  in  the  re- 
colony  are  descended  from  the  original  Dutch,  publics,  but  the  British  colonies  find  it  difiScult 
French,  and  German  settlers.  The  immigra-  to  harmonize  their  reciprocal  interests,  since 
tion  in  1884  was  292.  the  free  admission  of  sugar  fVom  Natal  into 

Basutoland,  with  an  area  of  10,290  sanare  Cape  Colony  would  entiul  a  heavy  loss  of 

miles,  and  128,000  inhabitants:  Bechuanaland,  revenue  on  Cape  Colony,  and  the  sacrifice  of  a 

with  180,000  square  miles,  and  478,000  inhabi-  profitable  trade  with  Mauritius,  without  any 

tants ;   and  Pondoland,  with  200,000  inhabi-  resulting  benefit    The  Cape  Government  is 

tants,  are  British  possessions,  directly  under  extending  the  Eimberley  railroad  to  the  Vaal 

imperial  jurisdiction.  river,  and  railroads  from  the  east  coast  into 

Cmmmtm. — The  total  value  of  imports  in  the  Free  State  or  the  Transvaal  are  under  dis- 

1885  was  £4,772,904,  and  of  exports,  £8,159,-  cussion.    In  the  mean  time  the  Delagoa  Baj 

487,  exclusive  of  specie  and  diamonds.    The  Railroad  project  is  being  carried  out  by  the 

export  of  wool  was  valued  at  £1,426,108;  os-  South  African  Republic,  which  found  a  Belgian 

trich-feathers,    £585,278 ;     hides    and    skins,  syndicate  ready  to  take  the  concession. 

£424,755 ;  copper-ore,  £895,675 ;  Angora  hair,  iuMxadM  of  Zililaid. — ^By  a  convention  con- 

£204,018 ;  wine,  £17,245.    The  value  of  dia-  eluded  on  Oct  22,  1886,  between  the  British 

monds  exported  was  £2,489,659.     Including  Government  and  the  Boers  who  had  estah- 

gold  and  diamonds,  the  total  value  of  exports  lished  a  new  republic  in  Zululand  on  the  bor- 

was  £5,811,444.  ders  of  the  Transvaal,  and  had  proclaimed  a 

The  railroad  mileage  at  the  close  of  1885  was  protectorate  over  the  entire  Zulu  nation,  the 
1,599.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  year  were  partition  of  the  country  between  the  Zululand 
£1,087,859,  and  the  expenses,  £672,489.  The  Republic  and  the  Zulus  was  a^eed  to,  the 
number  of  letters  carried  in  the  mails  in  1885  Boers,  in  return  for  the  recognition  of  their 
was  6,244,169,  and  of  newspapers,  8,986,124.  republic,  giving  np  all  rights  over  Eastern  Zn- 
The  telegraph  lines  at  the  end  of  1885  had  a  Inland,  and  surrendering  a  part  of  the  territory 
total  length  of  4,829  miles;  the  number  of  mes-  that  they  had  already  occupied.  A  large  pro- 
sages  for  the  year  was  798,468 ;  the  revenue,  portion  of  the  valuable  lands  in  Zululand  were 
£52,453 ;  the  expenditures,  £45,080.  mduded  in  the  Zulu  Reserve,  over  which  a 

Fliumces. — The  revenue  for  the  year  ended  British  protectorate  had  been  established,  and 
June  30, 1887,  was  £8,155,000,  which  was  bal-  the  greater  part  of  those  that  were  left  were 
anced  by  the  expenditure.  The  estimated  contained  in  the  New  Republic.  Eastern  Zn- 
revenue  for  1887-^88  is  £8,186,000,  and  the  Inland,  the  section  still  retained  for  the  posses- 
estimated  expenditure  £3,147,000  The  finan-  sion  of  the  natives,  consisted  to  a  large  extent 
ces  of  the  colony  are  steadily  improving.  of    marshes    and   fever-scourged    areas,    vet 

DIsfrancliiaeMeat  of  HattvM. — When  responsible  enough  of  good  land  remained,  in  the  opinion 

government  was  granted  to  Cape  Colony  in  of  the  British  negotiators  for  the  maintenance 

1858,  the  Constitution  was  framed  so  as  to  se-  of  the  diminished  Zulu  nation.    In  the  district 

cure  eanal  political  rights  to  whites  and  blacks,  of  Ewamagaza,  east  of  the  boundary-line,  400 

The  idea  of  political  equality  of  the  races  is  Boers  had  settled  on  80  farms,  and  the  British 

obnoxious  to  the  Afrikander  population,  al-  promised  that  their  titles  should  be  respected, 

though  the  natives  have  not  abused  the  privi-  Within  the  borders  of  the  New  Republic  lived 

lege  of  voting,  have  made  scarcely  any  use  of  about  40,000  Zulus.   The  district  of  Umgojana, 

it,  and  are  not  able,  if  they  should  all  vote,  to  north  of  the  Umkusi  river,  forming  a  wedge 
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between  Eastern  Znlnland  and  Swaziland,  and  delegated  members  of  tbe  Legislative  Council 

another  tract  on  the  sonth,  next  to  the  Re-  of  ISatal.    The  Queen^s  sovereignty  was  for- 

serve,  and  jutting  likewise  into  Eastern  Zulu-  mally  proclaimed  un  June  21  by  Mr.  Osborn, 

land,  were  added  to  tbe  bounds  of  the  republic  at  Ekowe.    Diniznlu  and  other  chiefs  refused 

as  a  compensation  for  lands  that  were  given  pensions  from  the  British,  and  on  August  24 

back  to  the  Zulus  in  the  center.    This  arrange-  tbe  late  King  left  Eastern  Zululand  to  establish 

ment  was  made  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the  his  residence  in  the  Boer  republic,  but  subse- 

Eoglish   the  main    trade-route.      The    Boers  quently  returned  to  his  former  home,  and,  on 

Agreed  to  allow  free  passage  for  goods  across  renewing  his  demands,  was  threatened  with 

the  territory  of  the  New  Republic,  without  punishment. 

payment  of  license  or  transit  dues,  into  the  Swailhuid. — The  convention  between  Great 

Soath  African  Republic  or  Zululand.   The  area  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  Republic  contained 

>f  the   New  Republic  is  2,700,000  acres,  or  a  stipulation  that  the  British  should  not  inter- 

iboat  half  of  Zululand  outside  of  the  Reserve,  fere  in  Swaziland.    The  discoveries  of  gold  in 

leaving  the  Zulus  one  third  of  their  former  Swaziland  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  the 

x>oiitry,  and  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  its  Transvaal  quickened  tbe  interest  of  the  Eng- 

tiabitable    portions.      The    Natal    Legislative  lish  in  this  remote  region,  and  furnished  a  new 

Doancil  complained  against  being   excluded  motive  for  the  annexation  of  Zululand.    The 

from  the  negotiations.    The  people  in  Natal  Swazi  King,  Umbandine,  had  sold  the  lands 

were  as  desirous  of  securinff  grazing- farms  and  where  gold  was  found  to  Boer  graziers,  but 

collect  a  hut-tax  in  Zululand  as  the  Boers,  the  diggers  who  flocked  in  paid  him  for  min- 

Resolations  were  passed  in  favor  of  the  imme-  ing  rights,  and  he  accepted  the  British  doctrine 

iiste  extension  of  British  authority  over  the  that  he  still  controlled  the  minerals,  though 

whole  of  Zululand,  except  the  Boer  republic,  most  of  his  people  sided  with  the  Boers,  who 

md  proposing  its  annexation  to  Natal.    When  claimed  the  minerals  under  the  soil.    Theoph- 

the  demarkation  was  begun,  on  Dec.  14,  1886,  ilus  Shenstone  was  sent  as  confidential  ad- 

Dinizuln,  who  pretended  to  be  King  of  the  Zu-  viser  ana  commissioner  to  Umbandine,    and 

Ins,  with  other  chiefs,  instigated  by  their  white  was  installed  on  Feb.  18,  1887.     The  Boers 

friends,  attempted  to  upset  the  convention  and  threatened  to  send  a  commando  into  the  coun- 

have  the  Boers  either  driven  out  of  Zululand  try  in  the  winter,  but  were  not  upheld  by  the 

altogether,  or  deprived  of  a  large  slice  of  the  Transvaal  Government.    Mr.  Shepstone  oisdled 

territory  that  had  been  conceded  to  them,  on  all  the  farmers  and  miners  to  have  their 

They  were  rebuked  for  their  desire  to  reopen  claims  registered,  and  established  a  tariff  of 

the  question.    The  boundary  survey  and  de-  £20  for  every  mineral  concession,  and  £5  for 

markation  was  conopleted  on  January  26,  and  every  trading  license. 

on  the  28th  the  British  boundary  commis-  Aaatfiigalaid. — Preliminary  steps  were  taken 

sioner,  Mr.  Osbom,  summoned  Diniznlu  and  for  establishing  a  British  protectorate  over 

the  other  chiefs  to  ratify  the  settlement.    They  Amatongaland.     The  Tonga  Queen  was  per- 

were  not  permitted  to  bring  any  of  their  white  suaded,  through  fear  of  Portuguese  encroach- 

advocates  to  the  meeting,  or  to  communicate  ments,  to  petition  for  British  annexation.    In 

with  their  friends  in  Natal.    They  had  pre-  July,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  she 

vioosly  sent  a  deputation  to  Sir  Arthur  Have-  bound  herself  not  to  make  any  treaty  or  cede 

lock,  but  could  only  induce  him  to  negotiate  any  territory  to  a  foreign  power  without  the 

with  the  Boers  for  the  preservation  of  the  consent  of  the  British  Government.    The  Por- 

burial-ground  of  their  kings  at  Makosini.    The  tuguese  had  come  into  conflict  with  the  Ton- 

Zuln  chiefs  refused  to  concur  in  the  boundary,  gas  by  asserting  their  claims  to  the  territory 

in  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  their  country  north  of  the  Maputa  river,  and  26°  80'  south 

to  the  Boers,  or  in  the  proposed  extension  latitude,  which  was  awarded  to  them  by  the 

over  the  rest  of  it  of  British  sovereignty,  but  President  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  Dela- 

were  informed  that  the  arrangements  were  goa  Bay  arbitration  on  July  24,  1875. 

final  and  could  not  be  altered.  CARNOT,  MAEDB  FftiNfOIS  SADI,  President  of 

A  British  protectorate  was  first  proclaimed  the  French  Republic,  born  in  Limoges,  Aug.  11, 

over  Eastern  Zululand.    Mr.  Osbom,  tbe  Resi-  1887.    He  is  the  grandson  of  Lazare  Nicolas 

dent  Commissioner,  sent  messages  in  February,  Camot,  Minister  of  War  in  the  first  republic 

1887,  to  the  chiefii.    Umyamana,  one  of  Oete-  from  1798  to  1797,  whose  genius  and  energy 

wayo's  former  counselors,  was  the  only  one  in  raising  and  maintaining  the  army  that  re- 

who  returned  an  acquiescent  answer.    Dini-  pelled  the  allied  enemies  of  the  republic  earned 

Euln  and  the  rest  made  no  reply.   Subsequently  for  him  the  title  of  the  ^^  Organizer  of  Victory .^^ 

the  demand   for  annexation  grew  so  strong  The  son  of  the  great  Camot,  Lazare  Hippoly te, 

among  the  English,  that  Eastern  Zululand  and  inherited  the  instincts  of  republicanism.    He 

the  B^erve  were  declared  to  be  a  British  pos-  became  a  St.  Simonian,  but  turned  from  the 

lession  from  the  19th  of  May,  1887.    Sir  Ar-  socialists  of  that  school  when  they  adopted 

thur  E.  Havelock  was  appointed  Governor  of  Enfantin's  views  of  marriage.    From  1839  till 

Zululand,   and    given    authority    to  establish  1848  he  was  a  deputy,  and  voted  with  the  Ex- 

3oarts  and  legislate  by  proclamation,  with  the  treme  Left.    Under  the  second  republic  he  was 

issistance  of  an  advisory  council,  composed  of  Minister  of  Education,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
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empire  acted  with  the  Extreme  Left.    Since  the  hanker  Drejfass  claimed  were  illegally  ex- 

1875  he  has  heen  a  life-senator.    His  son,  to  acted,  retiring  from  the  ministry  in  December, 

whom  he  gave  the  Persian  name  Sadi  while  1886,  when  President  Gr6vy  insisted  on  the 

interested  in  the  stady  of  Oriental  languages  restitution.     On  Oct.  4^  1885,  he  was  again 

and  literature,  was  educated  as  an  engineer,  elected  deputy  for  the  C6te  d*Or.    Sadi-Caniot 

He  entered  the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  1857,  has  hitherto  made  himself  conspicuous  only 

passing  fifth  in  his  class,  led  the  class  in  the  hy  his  professional  accomplishments,  and  has 

Ecole  des  Ponts  et  Chauss^es,  and  completed  never  heen  a  political  leader,  hut  he  has  won 

his  professional  education  in  1868.    After  be-  exceptional  esteem  hy  reason  of  his  unqnes- 

ing  for  some  time  assistant  secretary  to  the  tionable  integrity.    On  the  retirement  of  rres- 

council  for  roads  and  bridges,  he  was  ap-  ident  Gr6vy,  the  two  great  Republican  orators, 

pointed  engineer  at  Annecy  in  1864.    He  in-  Ferry  and  Freydnet,  were  the  principal  candi- 

troduced  improvements  in  railroad  and  bridge  dates  for  the  succession.    In  the  first  trial 

construction,  and  planned,  among  other  impor-  ballot  of  the  Republican  senators  and  deputies 

tant  works,  the  great  bridge  over  the  Rh6ne  at  on  the  morning  of  Deo.  8, 1887,  the  former  re- 

Collonges,  near  the  Swiss  frontier,  where  he  ceived  200  and  the  latter  193  votes,  Brisson 

applied  anew  system  of  tubular  foundation  of  coming  next  with  81,  and  then  Sadi-Camot 

his  own  invention.    On  Jan.  10,  1871,  he  was  with  69.    The  election  of  Ferry  threatened  to 

appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  Seine-  produce  a  popular  disturbance,  and  Freycinet^a 

Inf^rieure,  and  at  Havre  organized  the  national  supporters,  when  they  saw  that  his  chance  wAa 

defense  in  Normandy,  being  nominated  com-  hopeless,  decided  to  give  their  votes  to  Oamot 

missary-extraordinary  for  the  departments  of  When  the  Congress  met  in  the  afternoon,  Sadi- 

Seine- Inf^rieure,  Sure,  and   Calvados.      On  Camot  receiv^  on  the  first  ballot  808  votes, 

February  8  he  was  elected  by  42,000  votes  as  Ferry  212,  Gen.  Saussier  148,  Freycinet  76, 

the  representative  of  the  department  of  C6te  Gen.  Appert  72,  Brisson  26,  and  other  candi- 

d^Or  in  the  National  Assembly.  He  took  his  seat  dates  81.    MM.  de  Freycinet  and  Ferry  then 

with  the  Left,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  group  withdrew  in  favor  of  Sadi-Camot,  who  waa 

of  the  Republican  Left,  and  voted  for  aU  the  elected  on  the  second  ballot  by  616  votes,  Gen. 

measures  tending  to  the  definitive  establishment  Saussier  receiving  from  the  Conservatives  186. 

of  the  republic  and  in  favor  of  all  the  constitu-  President  Camot's  wife  is  a  daughter  of  Dupont 

tional  laws.   He  was  a  member  of  various  spe-  White,  who  translated  John  Stuart  MilPs  works 

cial  committees  on  public  works  and  industry,  into  French.    Their  family  consists  of  foor 

and  advocated  the  bill  relating  to  explosives,  girls.     M.  Carnot  has  himself  published  a 

In  the  general  election  of  Feb.  20,  1876,  he  translation  of  MilPs  essay  on  "The  Revoh- 

was  a  candidate  for  deputy  in  the  second  cir-  tion    of   1848,   and    its   Detractors "  (Paris, 

conscription  of  the  arrondissement  of  Beaune,  1875). 

and  was  elected  by  a  large  nugority  over  the  CIKRIISS,  MEGHiNICALi— The  term  **  store- 
combined  vote  of  his  two  competitors.  He  service,"  fint  appeared  in  the  Patent-Office 
was  chosen  secretary  in  the  new  Chamber,  and  "Gazette"  in  1879,  in  connection  with  the  in- 
was  also  a  member  of  the  budget  committee,  venlion  of  Joseph  C.  White,  of  New  York, 
He  was  re-elected  over  the  omcial  candidate  hereafter  described,  and  two  years  afterward 
in  the  election  of  Oct  14,  1877,  took  a  promi-  William  S.  Lamson,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  patented 
nent  part  in  all  the  discussions  relating  to  pub-  a  '^  cash-carrier."  Since  that  time  about  800 
lie  works,  especially  railroads  and  canals,  was  patents  have  been  issued  in  the  United  States 
several  times  appointed  on  the  budget  com-  alone  bearing  upon  devices  for  the  ready  traua- 
roittee,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  to  report  the  mission  of  cash  and  small  parcels  in  retail  shops 
budget  of  Public  Works.  On  August  12  of  or  other  establishments  where  such  service  is 
that  year  he  was  appointed  under-seoretary  of  required.  At  present  one  or  another  system 
state  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  In  the  is  in  use  in  a  great  many  of  the  large  mercan* 
Ferry  Cabinet  of  1880  he  was  the  head  of  that  tile  houses  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  rush  of 
ministry,  and  prosecuted  important  works,  on  customers  at  certain  hours  or  seasons.  Almost 
the  development  of  which  he  had  been  engaiged  every  ingenious  boy  has  at  one  time  or  another 
while  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  for  a  time  constructed  some  sort  of  rudimentary  carrier, 
Minister  of  Finance  in  1882.  In  1885,  M.  de  if  only  a  match-box  running  upon  a  thread 
Freycinet  again  called  him  into  the  Cabinet  and  pulled  back  and  forth  between  the  adjacent 
He  first  took  the  portfolio  ofPublic  Works,  but,  desks  of  school-room  intimates.  More  com- 
on  the  retirement  of  M.  Clamegeran,  became  plete  structures  are  often  seen  stretching  he- 
Minister  of  Finance.  In  that  office  he  had  the  tween  the  windows  of  neighboring  houses  in 
same  trouble  with  the  budget  as  his  predeces-  the  country,  and  sometimes  across  city  streets, 
sors,  and  was  unable  to  induce  the  budget  com-  But  to  Mr.  Lamson  apparently  belongs  the 
mittee  of  the  Chamber  to  adopt  his  general  credit  of  having  first  brought  skilled  mechani- 
recommendations.  Among  other  propositions  cal  construction  to  bear  upon  the  problem,  and 
that  were  defeated  was  one  that  he  made  to  introduced  cash-carriers  as  part  of  the  neces- 
allow  the  Panama  Canal  Company  to  issue  lot-  sary  equipment  of  modem  retail  stores.  Sev- 
tery  bonds.  He  gained  much  credit  for  refus-  eral  companies  now  exist  for  the  manufacture 
ing  to  refund  75,000  francs  of  stamp  duties  that  of  these  carriers,  and  the  business  is  of  such 
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ie  as  to  justify  some  aocoont  of  the 
systems. 

rs  as  uaed  in  store-service  naturally 
hemaelves  into  two  classes— casb-car- 
lich  are  intended  merely  to  expedite 
dng  of  change,  and  parcel-carriers, 
o  doable  duty,  carrying  the  money  to 
ier  and  the  goods  purchased  to  an  ^^  in- 
*  who  checks  off  tne  items  of  the  par- 
nd  wraps  the  parcel  for  delivery.  In 
ablisbments,  particularly  in  great  cities, 
smtage  of  such  service  is  obvious,  as  it 
ay  with  the  necessity  of  much  running 
TO  of  messengers,  which  must  neces- 
Lterfere  witb  the  convenience  of  cus- 
The  less  costly  systems  are  coming 
in  small  stores,  and  are  found  of  almost 
idvantage.  The  systems  at  present 
ire,  if  not  as  numerous  as  the  patents 
?e8,  at  least  too  many  for  descrip- 
re ;  but  the  general  mechanical  prin- 
nvolved  are  common  to  nearly  all 
,  the  difference  being  in  minor  details 
traction,  which,  however,  are  often  of 
portance  in  enabling  a  merchant  to  de- 


stores  of  moderate  siza  where  there  is  not  apt 
to  be  an  overwhelming  rush  of  customers.  The 
hand  propulsion  is,  however,  awkward  and 
uncertain,  and  the  next  step  is  the  introduction 
of  the  gravity-car,  which  appears  in  different 
forms  and  at  fi*equent  intervals  throughout  the 
Patent- Office  reports.    Fig.  2  shows  it  in  one 
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,  A  PRIMinVK  OABRIBS. 

ich  system  is  best  adapted  to  his  special 
nents.  A  large  retail  establishment  in 
ork  has  lately  spent  about  $15,000  in 
ap  a  store-service  system ;  and  where 

amount  of  money  is  involved,  great 
naturally  exercised  to  adopt  only  the 
1  simplest  devices. 

adiraentary  type  of  carrier  is  the  school- 
trivance  already  referred  to,  namely,  a 
I  basket  sliding  back  and  forth  upon  a 
tal  cord.  The  first  improvement  is  the 
tion  of  a  smooth  wire  for  the  cord, 
e  basket  or  car  running  upon  wheels, 
urangement  for  keeping  the  wire  per- 
ly  tight.    Such  a  system  is  indicated  in 

A  B  is  the  wire  passing  over  a  fixed 
it  A,  and  kept  taut  by.  the  weight  W. 
car  hanging  on  the  wire  ready  for  use, 
m  end  view  of  the  same  showing  the 
f  the  wheel  attachment.  Hand-power 
a  smart  push  or  pull  sufficing  to  send  a 
jr-constructed  oar  fifty  or  sixty  feet. 
oDtrivances  are  nsed  to  advantage  in 


of  its  simplest  forms.  A  B  is  the  wire,  C  the 
cashier^s  aesk,  and  S  the  salesman's  station. 
At*B  the  main  wire  is  attached  to  an  endless 
band  running  over  two  pulleys,  and  provided 
with  a  tension* spring  at  C.  Obviously,  by  re- 
volving the  band  B  D  upon  the  pulleys  the 
point  B  can  be  raised  or  depressed  as  much  as 
IS  necessary  to  change  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  wire  and  cause  the  car  to  run  in  either 
direction.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  a  rise  of 
^  of  an  inch  to  each  foot  is  enough  to  carry  a 
properly-constructed  car.  Much  ingenuity  has 
been  expended  in  devising  methods  of  changing 
the  level  of  wires.  Fig.  3  shows  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  (patent  No.  271,- 
895).  The  triangles  (which  may  be  simply 
arms)  are  pivoted  at  C  C,  and  wires  A  B  are 
stretched  from  one  to  the  other.    By  reversing 


Fig.  3 
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the  position  of  the  triangles  or  arms,  the  in- 
clination of  the  wires  is  changed  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines. 

In  Fig.  4  (patent  No.  804,585)  the  necessity 
of  raising  and  lowering  the  car  is  recognized* 
The  wire  A  B  passes  over  a  fixed  pulley  at  0, 
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and  over  a  stotionarj  rest  at  D.  By  pulling  would  ring  a  bell  and  derail  itself  at  its  owo 
upon  A  the  car  £  is  raised  almost  vertically  particular  station.  This  was  effected  by  set- 
until  it  is  high  enough  to  clear  D,  when  the  ting  the  peg  or  projection  at  a  different  height 
angle  of  general  inclination  is  reversed,  and    on  each  car,. and  providing  an  inclined  plane  to 

correspond  at  each  station.  This  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  6.  A  B  is  the  inclined  track,  C  and  (7 
are  cars,  and  the  round  black  dots  are  the  pro- 
jections on  each  car.  D  and  D'  are  small  in- 
clined planes  fixed  just  below  the  main  track. 
Car  C  in .  descending  the  incline  will  carry 
its  projection  clear  of  D',  but  will  engage  D, 
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the  carrier  moves  toward  B.  By  this  or  a  simi- 
lar arrangement,  the  main  line  from  C  to  B 
may  be  kept  high  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  while  the  carrier  alone  is  lowered  to  the 
counter. 

The  engraving  shows  only  the  mechanical 
principle.  In  the  different  systems  used  there 
are  many  ingenious  appliances  to  render  the 
operation  of  hoisting  and  lowering  certain  and 
easy.    (See  Figs.  8  and  9.) 

Fixed  rails  for  the  transit  of  gravity-cars  in 
store-service  were  patented  by  Joseph  C. 
White,  of  New  York,  in  1879  (patent  No. 
221,488),  under  the  title  "  An  apparatus  for 
facilitating  payments  and  delivery  of  goods.^* 
The  principle  of  the  invention  is  shown  in  Fig. 
5,  C  being  the  cashier^s  desk,  and  SSS  the 
stations  of  salesmen.  The  cars  were  of  the 
usual  easily  detachable  type,  so  that  the  sales- 
man could  lift  his  car  off  from  the  rails  if  he 
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while  oar  C  will  be  stopped  by  D'.  In  this 
this  way  a  considerable  number  of  cars  can  be 
made  to  derail  themselves,  each  falling  into  or 
against  a  suitable  receiver.  The  inventor  sub- 
sequently broadly  claimed  ^^  Traveling  carriers 
propelled  along  ways  leading  from  store-conn- 
ters  to  cashier's  desk  and  back  to  counter 
through  mechanism  distinct  from  the  carriers 
proper.^*  The  drawing  in  the  Patent  OflSce 
shows  an  endless  belt  running  on  suitable  sop- 
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saw  it  coming,  but  the  necessity  of  making  each 
car  announce  its  arrival  at  its  own  particular 
station  was  at  once  apparent,  and  the  inventor 
provided  for  it  by  means  of  projections  upon 
the  cars  so  placed  and  adjusted  that  each  car 
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ports  in  a  horizontal  ])lane,  each  car  being 
nung  upon  the  belt  and  detachable  at  pleasure. 
Under  this  patent  the  system  of  stoppages  fore- 
shadowed in  the  earlier  claim  was  further 
elaborated. 

Another  phase  of  the  gravity  system  was  the 
early  use  of  ball-carriers.  This  was  the  system 
adopted  by  Mr.  Lamson  before  referred  to, 
and  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  actually  in 
use.    It  contempkter  in  general  the  transmis- 
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cash  aloDe  to  and  from  the  cashier's 
Elach  carrier  consists  of  two  hollow 
leres  fastened  together  hy  any  of  the 
mechanical  devices,  and  provided  with 
springs  which  hold  the  coin  and  hills 
3  center  of  gravity  after  the  two  hemis- 
are  joined  together.  The  balls  are  of 
r  different  sizes  as  there  are  stations  to 
ed,  varying  perhaps  jt  of  an  inch  in  their 
ive  diameters.  The  railway  consists  in 
iplest  form  of  two  slightly  diver^rent 
ee  Fig.  7)  laid  at  a  snflScient  angle  of  in- 
m  from  the  cashier's  desk  0,  past  the 
^n's  stations  S  S'  S''.  Now,  suppose  the 
alls  to  be  started  on  the  incline  from 
hier^s  desk,  number  8  will  fall  between 
Is  at  S,  number  2  will  follow  suit  at  S', 
mber  1  will  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  line, 
the  rails  at  each  station  Is  a  net  or 
into  which  the  balls  drop  convenient 
salesman's  hand.  For  the  return  of  the 
>  the  cashier  a  set  of  parallel  rails  is 
•d,  inclined  in  the  contrary  direction, 
rtous  devices  are  resorted  to  for  hoisting 
lis  to  the  rails  where  they  are  out  of 
Several  systems  provide  baskets  of 
It  kinds,  which  are  hoisted  by  pulley  in- 
[ion,  and  release  the  balls  through  vari- 
chanical  devices.  One  system  adopts  a 
tube,  large  enough  to  receive  the  balls, 
aded  ball  is  dropped  into  the  open  end 
I  tube  which  is  hoisted,  until  the  ball 
at  upon  the  rails,  and  goes  its  way. 
»tted  lines  in  lower  section  of  Fig.  7.) 
bher  plan  provides  a  system  of  tubes 
tnicating  with  a  main  tube  leading  to 
hier's  desk,  which  must  usually  be  on 


This  is  distinct  from  the  pneumatic  systems 
described  farther  on. 

The  best  ball-carrier  systems,  as  used  at 
present,  are  either  modifications  of  the  diver- 
gent track,  or  use  a  parallel  track  with  auto- 
matically-opening switches  or  traps,  for  the 
operation  of  which  many  most  ingenious  de- 
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K)r  below  the  salesroom.  The  small 
ise  through  the  counter,  and  the  sales- 
erely  drops  in  the  bulls  destined  for  the 
They  are  returned  to  the  salesmen 
h  a  separate  tube,  or  upon  rails  to  which 
are  necessarily  hoisted  mechanically. 
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vices  are  employed.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
most  of  these  is  the  impact  of  a  moving  ball 
against  a  trigger  so  placed  that  only  a  baB  of  a 
certain  size  can  touch  it.  The  trigger  releases 
a  catch,  which  allows  a  trap  to  fall  open,  or 
disengages  a  switch,  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
railway,  which  turns  the  ball  off  upon  a  little 
side  platform  or  cage  that  can  be  lowered  to 
the  counter  if  not  within  reach,  or  hoisted  to 
the  return  track  when  desired.  Fig.  8  shows 
a  ball-carrier  system  in  operation.  The  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  balls  going  and 
returning.  C  is  the  cashier,  and  S  the  station 
with  the  automatic  appliances  for  stopping  the 
balls  and  lowering  them  to  the  counter. 

Parcel-carriers  have  the  advantage  of  doing 
double  duty,  since  they  serve  as  cash-carriers 
as  well.  A  simple  and  effective  one  is  shown 
in  operation  in  Fig.  9.  The  hoisting-appara- 
tus at  the  station  S  (similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  4)  raises  the  car  to  the  wire,  the 
wheels  automatically  adjusting  themselves. 
Then  the  same  apparatus  hoists  the  wire  itself 
till  the  grade  is  sufficiently  changed.  This  sys- 
tem requires  a  separate  wire  for  each  sales- 
man's station. 

More  elaborate  systems  use  but  a  single  fixed 
rail  instead  of  a  wire.  Switches  are  provided 
at  each  station,  and  a  simple  hoisting-apparatus 
enables  the  salesman  to  lower  the  carrier  or 
hoist  it  to  either  of  the  rails  overhead.  The 
switching  devices  used  for  carriers  having 
wheels  are  similar  to  those  described  under 
ball* carriers,  but  are  somewhat  more  direct 
and  certain  in  operation.  In  Fig.  10,  for  in- 
stance, A  is  a  frame  set  over  the  track,  and  B 
an  attachment  to  a  carrier.  Each  of  these 
frames  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  register 
upon  radii  of  the  same  circle.  C  is  a  pin, 
which  can  be  set  in  any  hole  on  the  carrier. 
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and  D  is  a  lever  connected  with  the  switch. 
0  can  be  shifted  to  register  with  D  wherever 
placed,  and  thus  a  large  number  of  carriers 
can  run  upon  a  single  track,  each  turning  off 
at  its  proper  station,  leaving  the  track  clear. 
A  similar  arrangement,  with  the  adjnstmenc 
bars  straight  instead  of  carved,  may  be  em- 
ployed though  the  nutiiber  of  possible  switches 
is  considerably  reduced  in  that  case,  owing  to 
the  limitations  of  space,  and  the  unavoidable 
oscillations  of  a  single-track  car.  Vfith  a  dou- 
ble track,  as  in  a  cable  system  (Fig.  11),  a 
nicer  adjustment  is  practicable.  The  ends  of 
the  earners  in  a  single-track  system  are  shaped 
with  reference  to  possible  collisions  and  are 
provided  with  buffers  so  that  only  a  momentary 
delay  results  from  a  chance  encounter.  The 
carrying  capacity  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
strength  of  construction,  but  the  ordinary  re- 
tail business,  where  many  customers  carry  away 
their  purchases,  seldom  calls  for  a  capacity  of 
more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds. 

I'he  carrier-systems  thus  far  described  have 
depended  for  motive  power  mainly  upon  the 
always  available  force  of  gravity,  but  gravity 
is  too  slow  for  modern  ideas  and  other  means 
have  been  adopted.  First  among  these,  be^ 
cause  simplest,  is  the  ^^  Spring  Carrier.^'  It 
consists  of  a  single  taut  wire  beneath  which  a 
small  cash- carrier  is  suspended  arranged  so  as  to 
be  readily  opened  from  below  without  detach- 


details  involving  autoiiiatically-aoting  switcbee 
are  different  and  merit  a  description. 

The  cable  is  simply  an  endless  wire  ruBning 
over  drums,  at  the  ends,  and  bearing  upon 
sheaves  wherever  necessary  in  passing  carves 
or  the  like.    The  cable  runs  between  light  rails 
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SWITCHING  DKVICB. 

ing  the  car  from  the  wire.  The  wire  stretches 
from  a  salesman's  station  to  the  cashier's  desk, 
and  at  each  end  is  a  spring  either  of  rubber  or 
wire  operated  by  a  handle  and  a  releasing- 
clutch.  The  carrier  can  be  sent  almost  instan- 
taneously from  end  to  end  of  the  wire  up  to  a 
distance  of  150  feet.  The  longest  line  in  oper- 
ation in  New  York  is  180  feet.  This  system 
commends  itself  for  inexpensiveness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
shops  of  moderate  size. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  of  the  modem 
cash-cArriers  is  precisely  similar  in  general  con- 
struction to  cable  railways  as  described  in  the 
'*  Annual  CyclopcBdia"  for  1886.    The  minor 


upon  which  the  carriers  slide,  and  a  guide-rod 
provides  against  accidental  derailment  in  tran- 
sit. In  Fig.  11  the  arrows  show  the  direction 
of  motion  in  the  cable.  A  is  the  carrier,  and 
6  a  lever  acting  upon  the  cable-grip  C.  The 
salesman  has  several  of  the  carriers  within 
reach,  and  when  he  wishes  to  send  one  to  the 
casliier  he  raises  the  lever  B,  and  sets  the  car- 
rier upon  the  rails  in  a  position  it  neceesarily 
assumes.  Placing  his  finger  upon  tlie  lever  B, 
he  presses  it  downward;  the  grip  C  clones 
upon  the  moving  cable,  and  the  carrier  disap- 
pears so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  hardly  follovr, 
perhaps  plunging  down  throuL'h  an  opening  in 
the  floor  to  the  cashier's  department,  whence  it 
is  returned  at  a  like  rate  of  speed,  and  switches 
itself  off  upon  a  little  platform  at  the  proper 
station.  The  switching  device  is  unlike  any  of 
those  described,  in  that  a  thin  curved  piece  of 
metal  is  fixed  at  each  station  in  such  a  position 
that  it  engages  projections  set  on  top  of  the  car- 
rier and  derails  it  at  the  proper  point.  First, 
however,  the  cable-grip  is  automatically  re- 
leased by  an  inclined  fixture  against  which  the 
lever  B  strikes  just  before  reaching  the  switch. 
At  the  switch  there  is  a  break  in  the  guide-rod 
D,  so  til  at  the  carrier  is  free  to  leave  the  rails 
and  falls  into  a  suitable  receptacle.  The  whole 
structure  of  rails,  guide-rods,  and  supports  oc- 
cupies very  little  space,  and  can  be  so  disposed 
as  not  to  be  in  the  least  unsightly  or  incon- 
venient. The  motive  power  can  be  derived 
from  any  available  source — steam,  electricity, 
water,  or  the  like. 

It  remniuf)  to  notice  the  pneumatic  systems 
which  are  operated  through  tubes  of  glass  or 
metal,  either  by  exhaust-engines  or  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  These  systems  necessitate 
a  special  tube  for  each  salesman's  station,  all 
converging  at  the  cashier's  desk.  The  tubes 
are  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  car- 
riers are  cylindrical,  fitting  the  tube  loosely, 
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ded  with  an  elastic  atttiohment  vbicb 
nb«  and  prevents  tlie  passage  of  air. 
:haust  or  Tacanm  systems  tbe  sir  is 
am  t)i(]  Cjbe  in  front  of  the  carrier, 
lotive  force  in  derived  from  the  natu- 
jberic  pressure  of  about  fifteen  pounds 
tare  incL  The  air  current  bss  to  be 
onstantl?  in  order  to  afford  a  aniform 
nrorthj  service,  and  the  circulation  of 
mportant  oonnderatton  in  a  crowded 

systems  operat«(l  bj  compressed  air 
Dt  ia  io  motion  onlr  when  actnaUj 

la  stores  of  moderate  sixe,  foot- 
r-painps  are  nsed,  with  bighl]'  satis- 
aults.  Tlie  fixtures  at  either  end  of 
ae  are  shown  in  Figares  18  aud  IS, 
being  carried  under  the  eonntersor 

overhead  if  more  convenient  A 
(Fit;.  13)  is  represented  iu  the  set  of 
carrier.  Alter  dropping  the  carrier 
■eceptarle  he  turns  the  small  handle 
a,  dosing  a  valve  within  tbe  tube,  and 
I  apoa  tixo  air-pnmp  lever.  A  slight 
nly  is  necessary  to  deliver  tbe  carrier 
int  St  a  distance  of  150  feet.  Releas- 
indle,  the  valve  opens  sutoniaticall.v, 
ibe  is  ready  for  tbe  return  carrier.  If 
at  either  end  ia  closed,  the  operator 
ler  end  is  instantly  swure,  from  the 
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large  estsbliBbnients  a  central 
is  worked  by  maobinery,  and  no  fool-power  is 
required,  the  compressed  air  being  furnished 
from  a  central  receiver,  and  turned  on  by  sales- 
men or  cashier  as  required  at  each  station. 
Cosh  and  parcel  carriers  are  generally  rented 


out  to  merchants  at  so  mach  a  staUon,  tbe 
price  ranging  from  $1S  to  $80  per  annum, 
bach  station  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  or 
snperior  in  efficiency  to  tbe  average  cash-boy, 
without  any  of  his  misobievous  propensities. 
The  saving,  therefore,  in  wages  and  responsi- 
bility is  very  considerable  where  a  good  store- 
service  system  is  introduced. 

CHEHmST.  CkMkM  PUI«s»pbT.-The  de- 
termination and  graphic  representBtion  of  tbe 
constitution  of  matter,  is  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  most  nulabte  of  recent  papers  in  this  de- 
partment of  chemical  science.  Tbe  article 
appeared  in  '"Nature,"  and  begins  with  the 
declaration  that  the  growth  of  the  sntence  of 
organic  chemistry  is  to  be  measured,  not  so 
much  by  tbe  innumerable  new  compounds 
which  it  has  brought  to  light,  ns  by  the  unfold- 
ing of  its  doctrine  of  constitntional  formulffi, 
of  tbe  air-purap,  that  the  tube  Is  not  this  being  the  particular  oontribution  which  it 
t  tbe  delivery  end  tbe  carrier  is  shot  has  been  able  to  make  toward  solving  the  cen- 
g  npon  a  cosbion,  as  shown  in  the  tral  problem  of  all  chemistry— the  constitution 
of  tbe  cashier's  desk  (Fig.  12).     In    of  matter.    That  as  a  whole  ibeae  formnln 
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stand  for  representations  of  what  is  real  is  at-    were  not  contemplated  daring  its  constnic- 
tested  by  the  fact  that  tlie  most  snccessful  ex-    tion.    It  is  not  probable  that  there  is  anj- 
perimenters  of  the  day  confess  to  having  been    thing  like  the  oonstitntional  formula — in  tbe 
guided  by  them  at  almost  every  step  of  their  re-    sense  of  its  being  a  picture — in  tbe  molecule 
searches.     A  modern  constitutional  formula    itself,  but  quite  possibly  there  is  something 
takes  the  various  atoms  of  a  compound  in  the    corresponding  with  it.    A  comparison  of  tlie 
proportions  indicated  by  the  empirical  formula,    physical    properties    of    similarly-constitated 
and  in  the  absolute  number  prescribed  by  the    compounds  shows  that  in  many  cases  verj 
molecular  weight,  and  arranges  them  in  the    definite  relations  can  be  traced  between  con- 
way  which,  Within  the  limits  of  the  law  of    stitution   and    physical   properties.    They  are 
valency,  will  best  account  for  tbe  reactions  of    found  in  such  features  us  the  melting-point, 
the  compound.    The  doctrine  of  these  forniulss    boiling-point,  specific  gravity,  behavior  toward 
originated  in  the  difficulty  of  explaining  isom-    light,  and  molecular  volumes  at  boiling-points, 
erism  under  Dalton^s  law  of  atomic  weights,  and        Sir  Henry  £.  Koscoe  devoted  bis  presiden- 
of  indicating  it  by  his  empirical  formulas.    The    tial  address  before  the  British  Association  at 
phenomena    of   isomerism    did    not   militate    Manchester,  chiefly  to  the  general  discussion 
against  the  theory  of  atoms,  but  really  gave  it    of  the  present  development  and  prospects  of 
support;  for  while  they  were  incongruous  with    the  science  of  chemistry.      Dalton^s  theory 
the  other  theories  of  matter,  they  were  sus-    of  atoms  had  become  established  after  fif^ 
oeptible  of  explanation  under  the  hypothesis    years  of  research,  and  that  had  been  acoom- 
that  it  consists  of  atoms  variously  arranged,    plished,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  respecting 
From  this  point  of  view  it  was  necessary  to    it  which  he  had  decided  impossible— the  at- 
determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the  mode  of  ar-    oms  had  been  measured.    What  are  tbe  exact 
rangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  different  com-    relationsbetween  the  atomic  weights  of  the  dif- 
pounds.    The  results  of  this  attempt  are  em-    ferent  elements — whether  or  not  they  are  mal- 
bodied  in  the  constitutional    formuls.    The    tiples  of  some  ultimate  unit — has  still  escaped 
method  resorted  to  in  solving  this  problem  was    painstaking  investigation.     But  it  appears  to 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  employed  in    have  been  determined  that  ^^  while  the  atomic 
determining  the  ultimate  composition  of  com-    weights  are  not  exactly  either  multiples  of  the 
pounds.    Just  as  when,  after  isolating  from  a    nnit  or  of  half  the  unit,  many  of  the  numbers 
compound,  or  introducing  into  a  compound,    expressing  most  accurately  the  weight  of  tbe 
some  particular  kind   of  elementary  matter,    atom,  approximate  so  closely  to  a  multiple  of 
chemists  concluded  that  the  compound  actually    that  of  hydrogen,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
contained  that  kind  of  matter,  so  when  in  a    admit  that  these  approximations  can  not  lie  a 
reaction  a  particular  group  of  atoms  was  elim-    mere  matter  of  chance,  but  that  some  reason 
inated  bodily  from  a  compound,  or  introduced    must  exist  for  them ;  what  that  reason  is,  and 
bodily  into  a  compound,  they  concluded  that    why  a  close  approximation,*  and  yet  something 
this  group  existed  as  such  in  the  compound,    short  of  absolute  identity  exists,  is  a^  yet  bid- 
This  conclusion,   however,  is  not  always  so    den  behind  the  veil.**     Another  set  of  rela- 
warrantable  in  the  case  of  atomic  groups  as  in    tionships  between  the  elements  and  their  at- 
the  case  of  elements.    The  reaction,  for  exam-    omic    weights    has  engaged  .  Lothar   Mejer, 
*ple,  by  which  an  atomic  group  is  eliminated    Mendelejeff,  and  Camelly  in  the  investigation 
from  a  compound  involves  the  destruction  of    from   which   they  have  agreed  in  placing  all 
the  parent  compound,  and  in  the  process  it  is    the  elementary  bodies  in  a  regular  sequence, 
easy  for  the  atomic  groups  to  undergo  rear-    and  thus  bringing  to  light  a  periodic  recurrence 
rangement.    The  development  of  the  idea  of    of  analogous  chemical  and  physical  properties, 
the  molecule  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  atom    Under  this  system  chemists  have  ventured  to 
and  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  determining    predict  the  atomic  weights  and  qualities  of  on- 
the  molecular  weight  of  bodies,  led  to  the  divi.<*-    discovered  elements,  and  in  several  oases^ 
ion  of  isomerides  into  two  classes — those  in    gallium,  scandium,  and  germanium — these  pre- 
which  the  proportions  of  the  various  atoms    dictions  have  been  fulfilled.    Such  results,  al- 
were  the  same,  but  the  number  of  atoms  in  the    though  they  by  no  means  furnish  a  proof  of 
molecule  was  different,   constituting  c&'^es  of    the  supposition  that  the  elements  are  derived 
polymerism ;  and  those  in    which   both  the    from  a  common  source,  clearly  point  in  this 
proportions  and  the  whole    number    of  the    direction.    Evidence  regarding  this  inquiry  is 
atoms  were  the  same,  or  isomeric  bodies  proper,    furnished  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  consists 
The  knowledge  of  the  molecular  weight  aided    in  the  fact  that  distinct  chemical  individuals 
in  the  construction  of  constitutional  formulsd    capable  of  existing  at  low  temperatures,  are 
by  determining  the  exact  number  of  atoms  in    incapable  of  existence  at  high  ones,  but  split 
the  molecule,  and  thus  facilitating  the  task  of    up  into  new  materials  possessing  a  less  com- 
arranging  those  atoms  by  stating  precisely  how    plicated  structure  than  tne  original.     Not  only 
many  had  to  be  arranged.    The  law  of  valency    compound  bodies  have  been  decomposed  by 
exercised  an  important  influence  by  limiting    this  method,  but  Victor  Meyer  has  proved  in 
the  number  of  legitimate  arrangements.    The    the  case  of  iodine,  that  the  molecule— -which 
validity  of  a  constitutional  formula  is  attested    the  author  defines  as  a  more  or  less  oompH- 
by  its  correctly   predicting   reactions  which    cated  aggregation  of  atoms  —  is  broken  into 
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x>ro8«  and  J.  J.  Thomson  has  shown  that  this  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  do  doubtless 
reaking  up  of  the  molecule  can  be  effected  go  to  repair  the  waste  of  mnscle,  while  the 
r  hea^- vibrations,  and  by  the  electrical  dis-  function  of  the  non-nitrogenous  food  is  not 
large  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  only  to  supply  the  animal  heat,  but  also  to 
at  none  of  our  present  atoms  have  been  as  furnish,  by  its  oxidation,  the  muscular  energy 
et  split  ap.  The  spectrum  has  been  thought  of  the  body.  We  thus  come  to  the  conclusion 
t  times  to  indicate  something  of  the  kind,  but  that  it  is  the  potential  energy  of  the  food  which 
le  phennmena  so  regarded  may  be  more  ra-  furnishes  the  actual  energy  of  the  body,  ex- 
onally^  referred  to  the  presence  of  impurities  pressed  in  terms  either  of  heat  or  of  mechan- 
r  defect  of  observational  power.  Ho  that  ical  work;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  ac- 
either  the  earth  nor  the  stars  have  as  yet  given  tion  of  the  mind  or  the  body  not  yet  accounted 
ny  evidence  of  a  resolution  of  any  element,  for.  Liebig^s  assumption  that  plants  derive 
trookes  has,  however,  added  a  remarkable  con-  their  carbon  mainly  from  the  atmosphere 
ribution  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  rather  than  from  the  ground,  has  been  con- 
ecomposin^  the  elements,  in  his  observations  firmed  by  the  forty-four  years^  experiments  of 
f  the  pecaliar  and  characteristic  lines  in  the  Lawes  and  Gilbert;  but  his  theory  that  the 
hosphorescent  lights  emitted  by  certain  chemi-  whole  of  the  nitrogen  required  by  the  plant  is 
al  compounds,  especially  the  rare  earths,  derived  from  atmospheric  ammonia,  is  shown 
inder  an  electric  discharge  in  a  high  vacuum ;  by  the  same  experiments  to  be  inadequate. 
»ut  the  explanation  of  these  phenomena  does  Some  light  is  given  upon  the  origin  of  this 
lot  necessitate  atomic  decomposition.  Ther-  nitrogen  by  Berthelot,  who  has  shown  that 
oal  chemistry  is  even  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  under  certain  conditions  the  soil  has  the  power 
*  an  infant  of  sturdy  growth,  likely  to  do  good  of  absorbing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  form- 
n  the  world '' ;  while  great  advance  is  prom-  ing  compounds  which  can  subseauently  be  as- 
sed  in  the  region  of  electrical  chemistry.  By  •  similatea  by  the  plant.  The  microscope  has 
:he  theory  of  the  constitution  of  matter  hy  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  fermentative 
nolecnlar  arrangement,  we  are  able  not  only  processes  by  showing,  in  contradiction  of  Lie- 
to  explain  the  differences  in  isomeric  sub-  Li^^s  purely  chemical  view,  that  they  are  pro- 
stances,  but  also  to  predict  the  number  of  dis-  duced  by  the  growth  of  new  organisms;  but 
tinct  variations  in  which  any  given  chemical  chemistry  steps  in  again  at  this  point  with  the 
compound  can  po<^ibly  exist.  ^*  This  power  discovery  that  these  organisms  act  by  develop- 
of  sQocessful  prediction  constitutes  a  high-  ing  definite  chemical  compotmds,  the  nature 
water  mark  of  science,  for  it  indicates  that  the  of  whfch,  and  their  function  in  provoking  dis- 
theory  upon  which  such  a  power  is  based  is  a  ease,  it  is  for  that  science  to  determine, 
true  one.^  With  this  doctrine,  associated  with  Investigations  of  the  spectra  of  various  rare 
that  of  valency,  organic  chemistry  has  be-  earths  have  led  Mr.  William  Crookes  to  declare 
come  synthetic,  and  Liebig  and  Wdhler^s  pre-  that  there  are  elements,  the  existence  of  which 
diction  fifty  years  ago,  that  sugar,  morphia,  is  revealed  by  the  spectrum  lines,  but  which 
and  salicene  would  be  artificially  prepared,  has  still  remain  to  be  separated.  This  view  is  con- 
been  fulfilled.  With  the  success  achieved  in  firmed  by  his  own  fractional  separation  of  the 
this  line  of  experimentation,  ^^  the  belief  in  a  earths  of  yttrium  and  by  the  parallel  re- 
S[>ecial  vital  force  has  disappeared  like  an  igni$  searches  of  Dr.  Auer  von  Welsbach,  M.  de 
fatufu^  and  no  longer  leads  us  in  the  wrong  Boisbaudran,  and  M.  Detnarcay.  Under  these 
direction.  We  know  now  that  the  same  laws  researches,  yttrium  indicated  that  it  was  com- 
regulate  the  formation  of  chemical  com-  posed  of  five  constituents,  and  the  two  ele- 
pounds  in  both  animate  and  inanimate  Nature;  ments  into  which  the  didymium  had  been 
and  the  chemist  only  asks  for  a  knowledge  of  separated  appeared  each  to  consist  of  Feveral. 
the  constitution  of  any  definite  chemical  com-  Other  researches,  by  iJrs.  ErQa<t  and  Nilson, 
pound  found  in  the  organic  world,  in  order  to  upon  rare  earths  in  Scandinavian  minerals, 
be  able  to  promise  to  prepare  it  artificially.^'  have  yielded  still  more  interesting  results. 
Yet  the  barrier  which  exists  between  the  or-  the  main  outcome  of  which  appears  to  be  that, 
ganized  and  unorganized  worlds  is  one  which  instead  of  holmium,  erbium,  thulium,  didym- 
the  chemist  at  present  sees  no  chance  of  break-  inm,  and  samarium,  we  must,  if  we  follow 
ing  down.  "Protoplasm,  with  which  the  si m-  these  authors,  recognize  the  existence  of  at 
plest  manifesitations  of  life  are  associated,  is  not  least  twenty-two  new  elements.  If  we  add 
a  compound  but  a  structure  built  up  of  com-  to  these  the  results  previously  obtained  by  Mr. 
pounds.  The  chemist  may  successfully  syn-  Crookes  with  respect  to  yttrium,  instead  of 
thetixe  any  of  its  component  molecules,  but  he  six,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
has  no  more  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  twenty-seven  elements,  and  realize  a  gain  of  at 
synthetic  production  of  the  structure  than  to  least  twenty-one  such  bodies, 
ima^ne  that  the  synthesis  of  gallic  acid  leads  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  proposes  a  new  theory 
to  the  artificial  production  of  gall-nut<;."  Lie-  of  the  process  of  chemical  union  or  combina- 
biff's  classification  of  food-substances  into  those  tion,  which  he  defines  as  integration.  It  may 
which  serve  for  maintaining  the  heat  of  the  take  place  either  among  unlike  or  like  species, 
body  and  those  which  are  needed  for  repair-  and  is  in  the  latter  case  a  homogeneous  inte- 
ing  muscular  waste,  has  not  held  good.    The  gration,  constituting  what  is  called  polymeriza- 
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tion,  while  depoljmerizatioD  \»  a  honiogeDeons  always,  with  the  exception  of  some  ammoni- 
diHintegration.    These  two  fonnsof  the  chemi-  am  salts,  less  than  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of 
cal  process  are  respectively  metamorphosis  hy  the  solid  and  its  solvent.     Similarly,  the  ad- 
condensation  and  by  expansion.     As  between  dition  of  water  to  a  solntion  is  followed  by 
unlike  species  they  constitute  heterogeneous  contraction,  which  may  be  due  to  mechanical 
integration  and  heterogeneous  disintegration,  fitting  of  the  molecules  of  the  one  liquid  into 
or    chemical    metagenesis,    and    give    rise  to  the  interspaces  between  those  of  the  other ;  or 
species    differing  in  centesimal    composition  to  a  readjustment  of  molecular  motion.    Tlie 
from  the  parents.    The  chemical  species  to  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  during  the  admixture 
those  agencies  which  do  not  effect  its  disinte-  of  any  substance  with  water  is  a  continuous 
gration,  is  a  complete  entity  or  integer.    This,  function  of  the  quantity  of  water  added.    Simi- 
in  the  case  of  homogeneous  integration  (»f  gases  larly,  the  contraction  which  ensues  on  diluting 
and  vapors,  is  generated  by  the  condensation  an  aqueous  solution  proceeds  continuously,  aud 
into  a  single  volume  of  two  or  more  volumes  the  molecular  volume  of  a  suit  in  solutions  of 
of  less  condensed  species ;  as  where  the  atoms  different  strengths  is  continuously  greater  the 
H  +  H  became  the  molecule  H^     A  number  larger  the  amount  of  salt  present.     So  that  no 
of  substances  are  named  which  are  doul)le  or  indication  is  observed  of  the  formation  of  com- 
dyad  integers  at  normal  temperatures,  while  pounds  of  definite  composition  distinguishable 
others,  tryad,   tetrad,  hexad,  etc.,  at  ordinary  by  characteristic  properties.   As  to  the  question 
temperatures  become  dissociated  by  intense  whether  the  solvent  and  the  substance  dissolved 
heating  into  equivalent  numbers  of  dyads.    As  in  it,  or  any  portion  thereof,  exist  independentlj 
the  specific  gravity  is  known   to  vary  with  of  one  another  the  view  seems  preferable  that 
the  equivalent  weight  in  the  case  of  gases  and  8ave,^perhap8,in  excessively  dilute  solutions,  the 
vapors,  so  a  similar  direct  relation  is  indicated  dissolved  substance  is  attached  in  some  waj 
in  liquids  and  in  solids ;  and  the  hardness  and  *  to  the  whole  of  the  water.    As  to  what  deter- 
chemical  indifference  of  solid  species  are  in  like  mines  the  solubility  of  a  substance,  the  follow- 
manner  functions  of  their    atomic    weights,  ing  propositions  seem  to  be  true :  Nearly  all 
Further,  the  author  advances  that  the  gas  or  salts  which  contain  water  of  cry  stall  ization  are 
vapor  of  a  volatile  body  constitutes  a  species  soluble  in  water,  and  for  the  most  part  easily 
distinct  from  the  same  body  in  its  liquid   or  soluble ;  insoluble  salts  are  almost  always  des- 
solid  state,  the  chemical  formula  of  the  latter  tituteof  water  of  crystallization,  and  rarely  con- 
being  some  multiple  of  the  first ;  and  the  liquid  tain  the  elements  of  water.    In  a  series  of  salts 
and  solid  species  (probably  always)  constitute  containing  nearly  allied  metals,  the  solubilitj 
two  distinct  species  of  different  atomic  weights,  and  capacity  for  uniting  with  water  of  crystal- 
whence  it  follows  that  all  condensation  of  gases  lization  generally  diminish  as  the  atomic  weiglit 
and  vapors  by  cold  or  pressure,  and  all  fusion,  increases.    The  fusibility  of  a  substance  has 
solidification,  and  vaporization,  are  chemical  much  to  do  with  its  solubility.     Neither  fusi- 
metamorphoses.    This  is  in  accordance   with  bility  alone  nor  chemical  constitution  alone 
Henri  Sainte-Claire  Deville^s  views  on  disso-  seems  sufficient  to  determine  whether  a  solid 
ciation.    It  is  also  in  harmony  with  a  sugges-  shall  be  soluble  or  not,  but  it  may  be  taken  as 
tion  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  that  certain  dloys  a  rule  that  when  there  is  a  close  connection 
are  to  be  regarded  in  part  as  examples  of  a  in  chemical  constitution  between  a  liquid  and  a 
progressive  seiiesofisomorphous  compounds  of  solid,  and  the  solid  is  at  the  same  time  easily 
antimony  and  zinc  of  high  equivalent,  differing  fusible,  it  will  also  be  easily  soluble  in  that 
from  each  other  nZn*.    This  term  is  not  to  be  liquid.     Salts  containing  water  of  crystalliza- 
considered  a  deviation  from  the  law  of  definite  tion  may  be  considered  as  closely  resembling 
proportions,  but  "only  an  expression  of  that  water  itself,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
law  in  a  higher  form."  both  easily  ifusible  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 
Che«ical  Physics. — In  his  report  on  the  subject  No  definite  explanation  of  snpersatu ration  has 
of  solution  made  to  the  meeting  of  the  British  been     generally    accepted.     In    the   opinion 
Association,  in  1885,  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden  particu-  of  the  speaker  it  is  identical  with  superfusion. 
larly  referred  to  the  question  whether  the  phe-  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  cheraic^il 
nomena  of    that  name  are  to  be  considered  combination  is  not  to  be  distinguished  by  any 
chemical  or  mechanical.     At  what  point  in  the  absolute  criterion  from  mere  physical  or  me- 
curve  of  the  evolution  of  heat  which   takes  chanical  aggregation;   and  probably  chemical 
place  during  the  process  of  solution  can  we  pet  combination  differs  from  mechanical  combina- 
up  a  distinction  between    the    effect  due  to  tion — called  cohesion  or  adhesion — chiefiy  in 
chemical  combination   and  that  due  to  other  the  fact  that  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 
causes,  such  as  the  change  of  volume  conse-  bodies  concerned  come  relatively  closer  togetb* 
quent  on  dilution,  or  the  possible  loss  of  energy  er,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  energy  is  greater- 
from  the  adjustment  of  the  motion  of  the  mole-        From  experiments  on  more  than  forty  elc 
cnles  of  the  constituents  to  the  conditions  req-  ments,  Mr.  James  Blake  supposes  that  the  action 
uisite  for  the  formation  of  a  homogeneous  liq-  of  inorganic  substances  upon  living  matter  de^ 
uid,  or  the  decompo>ition  of  the  compound  by  pends  on  their  isomorphic  relations,  and  tha* 
the  water?    In  the  action  of  the  solntion  of  all  substances  belonging  to  one  and  the  sam^ 
solids  in  water,  the  volume  of  the  solution  is  isomorphous  group  give  rise  approximately  V^ 
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e  physiological  reactioDs.    To  this  rule  to  carry  them  heyond  the  range  of  the  attrac- 

fouDcl  only  two  exceptions — nitrogen  tion  of  affinity  which  holds  them  together  in 

astsiam.    When  the  sr.me  element  forms  the  molecule.     8ince  both  the  energy  of  trans 

Lss^  of  salts  belonging  to  distinct  iso-  lation  of  the  molecule  and  the  atom -tempera- 

ms  groups,  the  phybiological  action  of  ture  may  vary  within  wide  limits,  it  follows  that 

a  in  eacn  class  u  different,  but  agrees  in  a  given  mass  of  gas  there  must  be  some  mole- 

tiHt  of  other  substances  of  the  group  cnles  which  require  a  smaller  aiscesdon  of  heat 

ch   it  belongs.     In  substances  of  the  from  without  the  system  than  is  required  by 

somorphous  group  the  physiological  ac-  those  which  are  in  the  condition  of  the  mean 

icreases  in    intensity  with  the   atomic  dynamical  intensity  of    the  system,  in  order 

s  of  the  elements  present.     A  special!-  that  they  may  be  dissociated.    This  is  what  is 

[}f  the  reactions  for  each  isomorphous  known  as  the  initial  temperature  of  distiocia- 

8  also  observed.     Thus  the  coin|>onnd8  tion.    If  the  mean  temperature  of  the  system 

alkali-metals  act  upon  the  internal  he  maintained  constant  above  that  of  the  iiii- 
i  of  the  heart ;  the  compounds  of  phos-  tial  temperature  of  dissociation,  a  certain  per- 
is, arsenic,  and  antimony  act  upon  the  centage  of  the  gas  will  be  dissociated.  For  the 
inic  ganglia ;  the  substances  of  the  mag-  same  temperature,  other  things  being  equal, 
group  act  upon  the  center  for  vomiting;  the  same  percentage  of  the  gas  is  dissociated, 
an  analogous  manner  for  other  groups,  but  not  the  same  identical  molecules.  New 
f  modifying  the  action  of  some  nerve-  molecules  are  continually  undergoing  dissocia- 
that  their  physiological  action  is  shown,  tion,  while  some  of  the  previously  dissociated 
phons  substances  are  found  to  give  rise  atoms,  owing  to  diminution  in  the  intensity  of 
same  physiological  reactions  when  they  their  vibratory  motion,  enter  again  into  molec- 
iiomologotfs  spectra,  but  when  in  an  alar  union,  so  that  for  complete  dissociation 
phous  group  there  are  found  elements-  either  the  removal  from  the  system  of  the  iso- 
spectra  do  not  resemble  the  spectra  of  lated  atoms,  or  an  enormous  elevation  of '  tem- 
elements  of  the  group,  these  elements  perature  of  the  whole  system  is  required, 
aomalous  spectra  give  rise  also  to  anoma-  When  we  have  the  intervention  of  a  porous  or 
lysiologiciu  reactions.  The  exceptional  finely-divided  solid,  the  enormous  increase  of 
ter  of  the  action  of  nitrogen  and  potas-  the  solid  surface  must  lead  to  a  corresponding 
\  indicated  by  the  exceptional  character  increase  of  the  number  of  collisions  in  a  given 
ir  spectra,  which  are  homologous  with  time  between  the  individual  molecules  and  that 
er;  and  nitrogen,  with  a  very  complex  surface;  and  consequently  internal  work  may 
im,  reveals  its  presence  by  its  action  on  be,  and  probably  is,  done  among  the  atoms  of 
rve-centers,  and  is  sharply  distinguished  the  molecules  by  increasing  the  intensity  of 
11  the  other  elements  of  the  same  group,  their  vibratory  action ;  and  so  far  as  the  mole- 
Conovalofl^  in  treating  of  contact-action  cules  thus  affected  are  concerned,  a  smaller  ac- 
neoa,  has  thrown  out  the  suggestion  cession  of  heat  derived  from  without  the  sys- 
le  bombardment  of  the  molecules  on  the  tem  would  most  likely  be  necessary  to  bring 
natter  might  cause  a  transformation  in  about  initial  dissociation. 
^  their  kinetic  energy  into  intra- molecu-  Landholt  has  made  some  researches  on  the 
rk,  tending  to  bring  about  dissociation  of  velocity  of  movement  of  the  molecules  of  fluids 
decnles.  A.  Irving  has  investigated  that  and  solids.  He  found  that  fluids  which  react 
>f  results  which  are  observed  when  immediately'  upon  one  another  in  certain  de- 
the  influence  of  heated  spongy  platinum,  grees  of  concentration  require  more  space 
inized  asbestos,  ur  other  porous  or  finely-  for  the  process  when  dilute,  in  proportion  to 
1  bodies,  combinations  are  brought  about  the  degree  of  dilution.  In  his  test  experiment 
le  intervention  of  contact-action  at  much  with  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  and  hydriodic 
;emperaturesthan  are  required  without  it.  acids  resulting  in  the  separation  of  iodine, 
weadmit  that  the  kinetic  energy  of  a  gas  other  conditions  being  the  same,  the  time  in 
»ortional  to  its  absolute  temperature,  and  which  the  moment  of  reaction  would  take 
le  total  resistance  of  a  gas  is  the  sum  of  place  could  be  foretold  by  the  clock.  A  mixt- 
ergies  of  motion  of  its  constituent  mole-  ure  of  one  molecular  part  of  the  sulphur  acid 
t  does  not  follow  that  the  energy  of  mo-  to  2<^,000  molecular  parts  of  water  and  two  of 
the  same  in  all  the  molecules.  The  tem-  the  iodine  acid  to  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
re  indicated  by  the  thermometer  must  with  starch  added,  remained  colorless  for  twen- 
be  regarded  as  the  mean  of  the  tempera-  ty  seconds,  when  the  change  to  deep  blue  took 
or  energies  of  translation)  of  the  mole-  place  at  once.    When  the  dilution  was  doubled, 

Further,  the  atoms  themselves  must  be  two  minutes,  when    tripled,    seven    minutes 

ed  as  carriers  of  dynamical  energy,  and  elapsed  beforethe  sign  ofthe  reaction  was  given, 

nust  be  variations  in  atom  temperatures  If,  instead  of  water  the  dilution  was  effected 

ritb  variations  in  the  energy  of  translation  with   a  liquid  of  greater  viscosity — glycerin, 

molecules.    "  Dissociation  temperature,"  for  example,  was  employed  as  a  diluent— the 

as  individual  molecules  are  concerned,  time  required  for  the  reaction  was  prolonged, 

}  taken  to  represent  simply  a  suflScient  and  the  exhibition  of  the  effect,  or  the  appear- 

le  in  the  vibratory  motions  of  the  atoms  ance  ofthe  blue  color,  was  gradual. 
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J.  N.  Baclianan  has  ezperimeDted  upon  tlie  surface  coating  of  ice  H  ^^<^^  thick  contained 
composition  of  the  ice  produced  in  saline  solu-  0*15  cubic  inch  of  air  in  eacli  pound,  while  an 
tions,  and  more  particularly  in  sea- water.  It  entirely  frozen  mass  contained  0*59  cubic  inch 
has  been  a  question  whether  the  salt  found  to  of  air  in  each  pound  weight.  The  freezing  of 
be  retained  in  the  ice  is  to  be  attributed  a  limited  body  of  water  which  had  first  ^n 
to  the  solid  matter  of  the  ice  or  to  the  liquid  frozen  over  and  had  the  surface  ice  removed, 
mechanically  adhering  to  it.  The  experiments  pointed  still  more  strikingly  to  the  concentra- 
in  freezing  showed  that  the  composition  of  the  tion  of  air  in  solution,  for  this  contained  0'89 
saline  contents  of  the  ice  formed  was  the  same  cubic  inch  of  air  in  each  pound  weight, 
as  that  of  the  original  water,  and  this  was  of  it-  Olzewski  has  continued  his  experiments  in 
self  regarded  as  almost  conclusive  that  the  salt  the  study  of  liquefied  and  solidified  gases  wiih 
is  contained  in  adhering  brine,  and  not  as  a  solid  very  interesting  results.  liquid  hydrofiuorie 
constituent  of  the  ice.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  acid  is  frozen  at  —  102*5^  C.  into  a  transparent 
the  amount  of  ice  formed  as  deduced  from  the  crystalline  masp,  which  at  a  lower  temperatnre 
composition  of  the  mother-liquor,  agreed  well  becomes  white  and  opaque,  and  which  melts 
with  the  amount  deduced  from  the  thermal  ex-  at  —  92*8°  0.  The  glass  tubes  used  in  the  ex- 
change taking  place  during  the  freezing.  It  has  periments  were  protected  from  the  actionof  the 
been  proved  by  Guthrie,  RAdorff,  and  others,  acid  by  a  thin  transparent  coating  of  paraffine. 
tha^  in  solutions  of  the  salts  occurring  in  sea-  Gaseous  phosphoretted  hydrogen  was  easily 
water,  ice  separates  at  first,  and  continues  to  liquefied  at  -^  90°  0.,  and  frozen  at  —  138*5" 
separate  until  the  concentration  has  become  into  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melted 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  sea- water,  again  at  182*5°  C.  and  boiled  at —85°  C.  And- 
Assuming  that  in  sea- water  all  the  chlorine  is  moniureted  hydrogen  was  likewise  liquefied 
united  to  sodium,  87  per  cent,  of  the  water  and  oondenslbd  into  a  white  snow,  which  melted 
would  have  to  be  removed  as  ice;  and  if  it  at  —  91  5°  0.  into  a  colorless  liquid.  Ozone  has 
contained  nothing  but  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  been  liquefied  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
proportion  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  —  181*4°  G.  The 
formed  in  \U  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  water  liquid  in  very  thin  layers  at  this  temperatare 
would  have  to  go  as  ice,  before  the  cryohydrate  is  transparent,  but  in  layers  2mm.  thick  it  is 
would  be  formed.  In  Mr.  Buchanan^s  ezperi-  nearly  opaque.  Its  point  of  incipient  boiling 
ments  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  oi  the  was  fixed  at  —  109°  G.  with  a  thermometer  con- 
water  was  frozen  out  as  ice,  causing  a  lowering  taining  carbon  disulphide,  which  corresponds 
of  the  freezing-point  by  0*8°  G.  In  Nature  the  with  —106°  G.  on  a  hydr(»gen  thermometer, 
ice  forming  at  tne  actual  freezing  surface  prob-  Sealed  in  a  glass  tube  the  liquid  becomes  a 
nbly  does  so  at  an  almost  uniform  temperature,  blue  gas,  which  may  be  again  condensed  bj 
In  the  interstices  of  the  crystals  there  will  be  placing  it  in  boiling  ethylene.  The  author  has 
retained  a  weight  of  slightly  concentrated  sea-  been  able,  with  boiling  ethylene  and  pressure, 
water  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  ice-crys-  to  obtain  from  18  to  15cc.  of  any  desired  gas 
tals.  At  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Vega,  in  the  liquid  condition.  The  volume,  mass,  and 
brine  was  observed  oozing  out  of  sea-water  density  of  the  liquid  can  be  very  readily  deter- 
ice  and  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  80°  G.  It  was  mined  with  his  apparatus.  The  densities  of 
very  rich  in  calcium  and  especially  magnesium  methane,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  thus  found,  are, 
chlorides.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  quite  impos-  at  the  temperature  of  their  boiling-points: 
sible  by  any  cold  occurring  in  nature  to  solid- 
ify sea- water.  As  residual  and  unfreezable  product.  DmaHj.  wm^sTtMt' 
brine  remains  in  considerable  onantity  when  j^^^^j^^^  ^T^j^         —lu-i' 
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sea- water  is  frozen,  it  must  also  remain  in  oj^en .*.!!.!*.!    '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'..       i  124  — 181  -4 

greater  or  less  quantity  when  fresh  water  is  Nttroggn o*8Sft         — 194*4 

trozQU.     All  natural  waters,  including  raiiw  *" 

wat^r,  contain  some  foreign  and  in  nearly  all        Experiments  by  Baker  to  determine  the  na- 

cases  more  or  less  saline  ingredients.  ture  (if  the  gas  given  up  by  charcoal  on  heating 

Victor  Meyer  has  found  that  magnesium  when  it  has  absorbed  oxygen,  indicate  that  car- 
melts  at  a  temperature  that  can  not  fall  far  bon  monoxide  is  the  chief  product,  and  that  the 
short  of  800°  G.  As  it  is  completely  volatilized  carbon  is  burned  to  this  gas  by  the  absorbed 
at  a  white  heat  the  density  of  its  vapor  can  not  and  firmly  retained  oxygen, 
be  determined.  While  the  author  was  unsuc-  Mew  SibstaMes. — The  new  metal,  germanium, 
cessful  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  densities  isdescribedby  ita  discoverer,  Glemens  Winkler, 
of  the  vapors  of  antimony  and  germanium,  he  as  grayish  white,  having  a  brilliant  metallic  lus- 
ff>und  that  antimony  could  be  completely,  ter,  and  crystallizing  in  well-formed,  regulsr 
though  slowly,  volatilized  at  about  1,800°  C.  octahedrons.      It  melts  at  a  somewhat  lower 

Experiments  by  George  Man,  on  the  f reez-  temperature  than  silver,  900°  G.,  and  volatil- 

ing  of  aerated  water,  gave  the  results  that  in  a  izes  at  a  slightly  higher  one  than  this,  expands 

thin  ice  coating  tiie  6pper  or  surface  half  con-  on  solidifying,  and  crystallizes.      Before  the 

tained  barely  a  trace  of  eliminated  air,  while  blowpipe  it  fuses  to  a  globule,  which  evolve^ 

the  under  or  bottom  half  contained  0*08  cubic  white  fnmes  and  explodes,  as  does  antimony - 

inch  of  air  in  each  pound  of  ice,  and  that  a  Its  atomic  weight  is  calculated  i»t  72*320.     Le- 
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^ioBbaudran  estimated  its  atomic  weight  material  of  the  infinitesiinally  thin  films  ob- 

o  characteristic  liDes  in  the  spectrum  tained   by  Becqaerel,  Niepce   de   St.  Victor, 

or  72*27.     The  position  of  germanium  Poitevin,  and  others,  may  be  the  red  chloride; 

Df  ekasilicon  in  MendelejefTs  table,  for  and  that  these  substances,  formed  by  purely 

le  predicted  an  atomic  weight  of  72  and  (chemical  means,  constitute  the  actual  material 

gravity  of  5*5.     The  specific  gravity  of  the  latent    invisible  photographic   image, 

lanium  is  5*469.     This  position  b  more  which  material  may  now  be  obtained  in  the 

ively   indicated   by  two  of   the  com-  laboratory  without  the  aid  of  light  and  in  any 

of  germanium  prepared  by  Dr.  Wink-  desired  quantity.    They  also  form  part  of  the 

be  first  is  germanium-chloroform.  GeH  visible  product  resulting  from  the  action  of 

lalogims  to  the  similar  compounds   of  light  on   the  silver  haloids.    The  salts  thus 

aod  silicon,  which  is  obtained  by  gently  produced  are  called  by  the  author  photo-salts, 

:  germanium  in  a  stream  of  dry  hydro-  because  of  their  identity  with  the  products  of  the 

•acid  gas.      The  second  is  germanium  action  of  light  on  the  normal  silver  haloids. 

Ge  (CtHi)4,  analogous  to  the  ethides  Mr.  Lea  concludes  from  the  results  of  his  ex- 

on   and  tin,  which  is  obtained  by  the  periments,  that  the  latent  photographic  image 

of  two  volumes  of  zinc  ethide  upon  consists  neither  of  the  normal  silver  haloid 

iame  of  germanium  tetrachloride.   This  modified  nor  of  a  subsalt,  but  of  a  combination 

s  of  all  doubt  that  the  gap  in  the  pe-  of  normal  salt  and  subsalt ;  that  the  salt  loses 

table  must  be  occupied  by  germanium,  in  this  way  its  weak  resistance  to  reagents, 

.  Mendelejeff  predicted  that  the  metal  and  acquires  stability,  thus  corresponding  to 

liiog  up  this  particular  gap  would  be  the  great  stability  of  the  latent  image,  which, 

to  form,  if  discovered,  a  tetrsBthide  ot  though  a  reduction  product,  shows  consider- 

gravity  about  0*96,  and  boiling  at  160^  able  resistance  to  even  so  powerful  an  oxidizer 

itions  which  germanium  ethide  fulfills.  as  nitric  acid ;  further,  that  this  combination 

ne  series  of  new  coloring-matters  has  of  normal  salt  and  subsalt,  which  constitutes 

soovered  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Siegler,  by  the  em-  the  material  of  the  latent  image,  can  be  ob- 

<nt  of  the  hydrazine  reaction  upon  ami-  tained  by  chemical  means,  and  wholly  without 

Ivatives  of  triphenyl-methane.    Rosani-  the  aid  of  light ;  that  the  forms  of  the  photo- 

drochloride  was  first  converted  by  ni-  Halts  which  correspond  to  the  material  of  the 

icid  into  its  diazo-derivative,  and  this  latent  image  are  colorless  or  nearly  so,  hut 

en  reduced  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  that  other  forms,  possessing  beautifnl  and  often 

elding  brilliant  green  crystals  of  a  hy-  intense  coloration,  also  exist.     With  the  chlo«- 

)  salt.    This  new  hydrazine,  which  the  ride  some  of  these  brightly-colored  form^  show 

»rer  terms  roshydrazine,  is  itself  a  color-  a  ready  tendency  to  reproduce  color,  in  some 

tter  of  a  somewhat  bluer  shade  than  cases   with   well-marked  and  beautiful  tints, 

le,  and  forma  the  nucleus  of  the  series.  *^  So  that  we  have  here  an  approach  to  the 

atment  with  aldehyde,  acetone,  or  ben-  solution  of  the  problem  of  obtaining  images  of 

lone,  condensation  products  are  obtained  objects  in  their  natural  colors  from  a  quite  new 

(ing  brilliant  colors,  varying  from  red  to  direction,  and  probably  with  better  hopes  of 

benzaldehyde  and  aoeto-acetio  ether,  an  eventual  complete  success  than  by  any  of 

eautif ul  blues ;  while  grape-sugar  forms  the  older  methoas.^^ 

oshydrazine  a  dye  of  a  greenish-blue  A  new  preparation,  salol,  or  phenolsalicylio 
Numerous  shades  are  further  produced  acid,  offered  by  Professor  Rencki  as  a  substi- 
action  of  other  reagents.  The  sulpho-  tute  for  the  unpleasant  specific  salicylate  of  soda 
tive  of  roshydrazine  appears  to  form  a  in  rheumatic  disorders,  has  found  a  ready  mar- 
series  of  colored  substances  quite  as  ket.  The  new  compound  is  as  valuable  as  an 
ons  as  those  of  the  nucleus  itself.  These  antiseptic  and  antipyretic  as  in  its  more  special 
dlors  are  practically  insoluble  in  water,  application.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder, 
act  of  most  vital  importance  about  them  ^having  a  weak  aromatic  odor,  but  perfectly 
.  they  may  be  readily  prepared  in  situ  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble 
the  fiber;  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  im-  -  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  pare  preparation 
the  material  first  in  a  bath  of  roshydria-  melts  at  42^  or  43°  C,  and  is  not  colored  by 
ad  afterward  in  a  second  bath  contain-  chloride  of  iron,  which  stains^  its  components, 
)  condensing  reagent.  phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  and  salicylic  acid — 
Gary  Lea  has  published  a  series  of  papers  deep  bluish  green  or  violet.  It  U  prepare<l 
w  that  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  are  by  heating  molecnlnr  proportions  of  salicylate 
e  of  forming  compounds  with  silver  ex-  of  soda  and  phenol-soda  with  chloride  of  phos- 
g  varied  and  be^tiful  colors — peach-  phorus.  Salol  is  perfectly  harmless  in  its  ef- 
n,  rose,  purple,  and  black ;  that  these  fects  on  the  system,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way 
onds  (except  under  the  influence  of  light)  as  the  salicylate  of  soda, 
s  great  stability;  that  they  may  be  oh-  The  theory  that  microbes  are  the  primary 
by  purely  chemical  means,  and  in  the  sources  of  disease  has  been  qualified  by  the 
absence  of  light;  that  of  them  the  red  discovery  that  certain  alkaloids  which  act  as 
le  shows  a  tendency  to  the  reproduc-  violent  poisons  are  the  immediate  result  or  ao- 
f  colors.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  companiment  of  bacterial  fermentation.    Brie- 
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ger  has  isolated  a  well-characterized  alkaloid,  teriological  conditiODS,  for  onlj  a  few  hours.   It 

which  he  calls  tetaniDe,  from  the  liquid  used  is  knowD  that  milk,  while  undergoing  the  lac* 

for  cultivating  a  bacillus  which  has  been  sup-  tic-acid   fermentation,  does  not  possess  anj 

eosed  to  cause  tetanus  traumaticus  in  animals,  such  poisonous  properties  as  belong  to  tyrotoxi- 

Lis  experiments  raise  the  question   whether  con ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  poison 

the  bacillus  or  the  tetanine  is  the  immediate  is  connected  with  the  ordinary  decompositioa 

cause  of  the  disorder.     It  remains  to  be  deter-  of  milk.    It  is  probably  the  product  of  a  pe- 

mined  whether  the  alkaloid  is  a  secretion  or  culiar  bacterial  fermentation, 
other  product  of  the  life  of  the  bacillus,  when        A  new  amorphous  modification  of  arsenic 

the  bacillus  would  be  the  primary  cause  and  has  been  obtained  by  Geuther,  by  slowly  adding 

the  tetanine  the  secondary  or  immediate  cause  cold  water  to  a  mixture  of  arsenic  trichloride 

of  disease ;  or,  whether  it  is  a  direct  result  and  phosphorus  trichloride,  and  heating  the 

of  chemical  action  in  the  cultivating  liquid.  whole  to  boiling.     It  is  brownish  black  in  col- 

About  800  cases  of  cheese-poisoning  having  or,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*70 ;  ordinary 

occurred  in  Michigan  in  18S8-*84,  all  traceable  amorphous  arsenic  is  black,  and  has  a  specific 

to  the  eating  of  twelve  different  cheeses.  Vie-  gravity  of  4*71. 

tor  0.  Vaughn  examined  specimens  of  all  the  Mr.  Fletcher  has  obtained  a  third  crystalline 
cheeses,  in  order  to  detect  the  toxic  agent,  form  of  carbon  by  treating  an  Australian  me- 
The  cheeses  were  in  good  condition,  with  teoric  iron  with  aqua  regia.  Bright  opaqoe 
nothing  in  the  taste  or  odor  to  excite  suspi-  grayish-black  crystals  remained,  having  a  me- 
cion ;  but  from  a  freshly-cut  surface  there  ex-  tallic  luster,  and  presenting  forms  belonging  I 
nded  numerous  drops  of  a  slightly  opalescent  to  the  cubic  system.  The  hardness  is  con- 
fluid,  which  reddened  litmus  instantly  and  in-  siderably  greater  than  that  of  graphite,  which 
tensely.  It  was  also  observed  that  when  the  crystals  otherwise  resemble  in  density,  col- 
samples  of  this  cheese  and  of  a  good  cheese  or,  and  streak,  but  their  sharply-defined  cu- 
were  placed  before  a  oat  or  a  dog,  the  animal  bic  forms  are  quite  different  t^om  the  indis- 
would  invariably  select  the  good  cheese;  while  tinct  tabular  crystals  of  graphite, 
it  would  eat  the  poisonous  cheese  if  no  other  W.  F.  Hillebrand  has  described  a  new  min- 
were  offered.  From  an  alcoholic  extract  of  eral  from  Tombstone,  Arizona,  which  is  called 
the  cheese  a  residue  was  collected  which  pro-  Emraonsite.  It  is  yellowish  green,  translo- 
duced  the  symptoms  of  poisoning,  but  from  cent,  and  occurs  in  crystalline  scales  and 
which  the  poison  itself  could  not  be  separated,  patches  in  a  brownish  gangue,  composed  of 
The  aqueous  extract  was  aNo  poisonous,  but  lead- carbonate,  quartz,  and  a  brown  substance 
when  evaporated  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  containing  iron,  tellurium,  and  water.  It  is 
carried  off  the  poison  with  the  vapor,  proving  probably  monoclinic,  and  slightly  pleocbroic. 
the  poison  to  be  volatile.  Distillation  at  alow  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  5.  In  composition 
temperature  likewise  seemed  to  cause  a  decom-  it  is  a  hydrated  telluride  of  iron,  usually  con- 
position  of  the  poison.  It  was,  however,  sepa-  taining  a  trace  of  selenium, 
rated  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  needle-  A  new  chlorobromide  of  silicon— chlorotri- 
shaped  crystals,  having  a  penetrating,  old-  bromide,  SiClBrt — has  been  isolated  by  Prof- 
cheesy  odor,  like  that  which  Hussemann  and  Emerson  Reynolds  from  crude  silicon  tetra- 
Boehm  have  observed  in  poisonous  sausage,  bromide.  It  is  a  liquid  which  fximes  in  the 
If  the  crystals  are  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  air,  and  on  addition  of  water  is  decomposed 
the  air  at  ordinary  teinpernture,  they  decom-  into  a  mixture  of  silicic,  hydrobromic,  and  hy- 
pose  with  the  formation  of  an  organic  acid,  drochloric  acids.  It  is  of  considerable  theo- 
The  substance,  which  is  called  tyrotoxicon,  is  retical  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  completes  a  re- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  ries  of  compounds  in  which  chlorine  and  bro- 
ether.  The  smaliness  of  the  amounts  obtained  mine  mutually  replace  each  other,  and  the 
and  the  rapid  decomposition  have  prevented  end-members  of  wnich  are  formed  by  the  tet- 
definite  analysis.  The  only  certain  test  for  rachloride  and  tetrabromide  of  silicon,  re- 
the  poisons  is  the  physiological  one.  A  few  spectively,  as  follow :  SiCU.  SiOlsBr,  SiCliBri, 
drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  crystals  SiClBrs,  and  SiBr4.  This  series  is  now  perfectly 
placed  upon  the  tongue  produce  the  symptoms  analogous  to  the  one  formed  by  the  compounds 
characteristic  of  poisonous  cheese:  dryness  of  of  chlorine  and  bromine  with  carbon, 
the  throat,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhea.  Gottig  has  described  two  new  hydrates  of 
The  same  poison  recognized  by  its  crystalline  potassium  hydroxide,  which  were  obtained 
appearance  and  its  physiological  effects,  was  from  alcoholic  solutions  having  different  ape- 
isolated  from  milk  which  had  stood  in  a  glnss-  cific  gravities.  The  hydrate  from  the  stronger 
stoppered  bottle  for  about  six  months.  Normal  solution  forms  large  prismatic  crystals,  and  gives 
milk  placed  in  perfectly  clean  bottles  secured  the  formula  (KOH)i  (HiO)».  The  other  hy- 
with  glass- stoppers,  developed  the  poison  in  drate,  (KOH)i  (HiO)i,  forms  exceedingly  long 
about  three  months.  In  the  case  of  the  poi-  needles  which  split  in  drying  into  fine  fihi- 
sonirig  of  a  number  of  persons  by  ice-cream,  ments,  causing  the  mass  to  resemble  cotton- 
the  effect  was  traced  to  t>  rotoxicon ;  and  in  this  wool ;  and  on  complete  drying  these  unite  again 
instance  the  poison  was  found  to  have  been  to  form  a  hard,  compact  mass, 
formed  after  exposure,  under  favorable  bac-        New  PrMfflSfs. — Mr.  Castner*s  new  process  for 
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he  prodnctioD  of  metallic  sodiain  and  potas-  acid,  then  quickly  green,  and  finally  brownish, 
iam,  which  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  or  to  a  violet  variable  according  to  the  purity 
relumes  of    the  *^  Annual    Oyclopcedia,'^  has  of  the  extract    Saffron,  which  can  be  extract- 
)roved  to  be  practicable  and  successful.    A  ed  in  the  same  way,  differs  from  annotto  very 
nore  detailed  description  of  the  process  than  decidedly ;  the  most  important  difference  is  in 
ire  have  hitherto  given  is  the  following :  "  The  the  absence  of  the  green  coloration.     Genuine 
mineral  known  as  ^pnrple  ore,'  an  oxide  of  butter,  free  from  foreign  coloring-matter,  im- 
ron,  is   heated  to  a  temperature  of  600°  C,  parts  at  most  a  very  pale-yellow  color  to  the 
ind  at  tlie  same  time  a  mixture  of  carbonic  alkaline  solution ;  bnt  it  is  important  to  note 
)xide  and   hydrogen  is  poured  over  it.     By  that  a  mere  green  coloration  of  the  dry  residue 
his  the  oxide  of  iron  is  changed  ioto  metal-  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  a  eer- 
ie iron,  which  remains  in  the  state  of  a  fine  tain  indication  of  annotto ;  for  the  author  has 
)owder.     This  powder  is  mixed  with   melt-  obtained  from  genuine  butter,  free  from  for- 
d  pitch,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool.    It  eign  coloring-matter,  a  dirty-green  coloration, 
8  next  broken  into  lumps  of  about  the  size  of  bnt  not  preceded  by  any  blue  or  violet-blue 
>ricks,  and  these  are  heated  in  large  crucibles,  tint.  Tnrmeric  is  easily  identified  by  the  brown- 
ind  converted  into  coke.    This  coke  is  found  ish  to  reddish  stratum  that  forms  between  the 
4>  contain  a  definite  quantity  of  iron  and  car-  ethereal  fat  solution  and  the  alkaline  solution 
>on,  which  can  not  be  separated  again  by  me-  before  they  are  intimately  mixed.    It  may  be 
shanical  means.    It  is  next  powdered  finely,  better  recognized  by  carefnlly  bringing  a  very 
ind  added  in  proper  proportions  to  the  hydrate  .  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  ammonia  in  alcohol 
of  potash  or  soaa,  and  the  mixture  is  gently  beneath  the  fat  solution,  and  then  gently  agi- 
heated  for  about  thirty  minutes  in  a  retort  of  tating  the  two  for  a  moment, 
cast-steel  or  cast-iron,  whereby  it  is  fused  and  The  brothers  O.  and  A.  Brice,  of  Paris,  ob- 
made  to  give  off  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  tain  oxygen  in  quantities  for  economical  use 
graa.    When  the  bulk  of  this  gas  has  disap-  by  utilizing  the  property   of  barium   oxide, 
peared,  the  reaction  proceeds  with  less  vio-  BaO,   of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
lence ;  and  the  retort  is  then  placed  in  a  hotter  phere  at  a  moderate  heat,  whereby  the  super- 
furnace  where  the  temperature  rises  to  about  oxide,  BaOi,  is  formed,  and  giving  it  out  again 
800°  G.    The  sodium  or  potassium  distills  over  when  heated  to  a  higher  temperature.     During 
very  quickly,  and  in  about  ninety  minutes  the  the  oxidating  process  the  nitrogen  is  pumped 
operation  is  complete.     Great  care  is  taken  into  a  second  system  of  retorts  containing  a 
that  no  carbonic-acid  gas  should  be  produced  baryta  coke,  formed  by  mixing  caustic  baryta 
daring  the  distillation  of  the  metal,  because  and  charcoal-dust  with  tar,  whereby  a  cyanide 
thi^  gas  is  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  of  barium  is  formed,  and  then  converted  by 
explosive  compound.    This  is  practically  pos-  treatment  with  steam  at  300°  C.  into  ammonia, 
sible  without  adopting  any  other  precaution  carbonic  acid,  and  regenerated  baryta.    Baryta 
than  that  of  using  a  quantity  of  the  coke  slight-  is  obtained  for  this  purpose  by  treatment  of 
Ij  less  than  the  theoretical  amount.'*  the  nitrate  by  a  patented  process. 

0.  A.  Grampton  and  T.  G.  Trescot  describe  H.  Moissan  has  isolated  fluorine  by  exposing 

a  process  for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  to  a  strong  electric 

Iteer.    The  analysis  is  difiicult  in  the  case  of  current,  using  platinum  for  the  negative,  and  a 

beer  in  caska  or  kegs,  on  account  of  the  im-  mixture  of  nine  parts  of  platinum  and  one  part 

IHasibility  of  preventing  the  loss  of  carbonic  of  iridium  for  the  positive  electrode,  and  re- 

icid  in  drawing  the  beer,  but  is  easier  with  enforcing  the  hydrofluoric  acid  at  a  certain  mo- 

bottIe<l  beer.     A  champagne  tap  is  used  for  ment  with  hydrofluorate  of  potash.     Hydrogen 

drawing  the  gis.     A'  difHculty  arising  from  appeared  at  the  negative  electrode,  and  at  the 

the  stopoage  of  the  tube  by  the  accumulation  positive,  fluorine,  as  a  colorless,  strongly-smell- 

of  babbles  was  obviated   by  connecting  the  mg  gas.    In  it,  silicon  burned  with  a  bright 

champagne  tap  with  an  Eslenmeyer  flask,  in  glow,  producing  fluosilicic  acid,  as  did  also,  like- 

the  broad  bottom  of  which  the  bubbles  are  wise  with  light,  and  producing  their  respective 

broken.      This  is  connected   with   a  IJ-tube  fluorine  compounds,  boron,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 

tilled  with  sulphuric  aoid.  and  this  with  a  cal-  antimony,   sulphur,  and  iodine.     Water  was 

ciam-chlonde  tube  and  then  a  soda-lime  tube  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  hydrofluoric 

toa))$orb  the  dried  carbonic  acid.    The  drawing  acid  and  ozone;   iodine  was  separated  from 

<»f  the  gas  through  the  tap  is  assisted  by  heat-  potassium  iodide.    The  gas  acted  less  vigor- 

ing  it  to  80°  G.  after  it  has  ceased  to  flow  spon-  ously  upon  the  metals,  probably  because  the 

taneousiy.     The  gas  is  collected  and  absorbed  resultant  coating  of  fluoride  protected  the  rest 

m  the  soda-lime  tnbe;    and  the  increase  in  of  the  metallic  substance:  and  was  inert  as  to 

weijfht  of  the  latter  after  the  experiment  gives  carbon.  Many  organic  substances  were  strongly 

the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  beer.  attacked,  and  some,  including  alcohol,  ether. 

H.  B.  Cornwall,  analyzing  butter  for  the  de-  benzine,  petroleum,  and  turpentine  oil,  with 

tection  of  artificial  coloring- matters,  extracts  ignition.     After  some  time,  the  fluorine  and 

MDotto  by  the  ethereal  process.      The  dry,  hydrogen  again  came  in  contact,  when  they 

yellow,  or  slightly-oran?e  residue  of  this  sub-  were  reunited,  with  detonation, 

^ce  turns  blne'or  violet-blue  with  sulphuric  MM.  Golson  and  Gauthier  describe  a  new 
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anoDtitative  reaction,  by  means  of  which  any  ever,  proposed,  and  were  on  their  trial  for  the 
aesired  substitation  of  chlorine  may  be  readily  attainment  of  that  end.    If  bleaching-powder 
effected  in  a  large  namber  of  hydrocarbons,  could  be  produced  by  either  of  them  at  a  mod- 
It  consists  of  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  the  cat-  erate  co>t,  the  older  alkali  process  conid  no 
oulated  quantities  of  hydrocarbon  and  phos-  longer  stand  its  ground, 
phorus  pentachloride,  when  the  pentachloride        Tranbe  has  made  some  new  researches  oo 
IS  dissociated  into  the  trichloride   and    free  the  part  taken  by  water  in  the  combustion  of 
chlorine.     Tbe  value  of  this  means  of  substi-  carbonic  oxide,  whicli  have  a  double  interest 
tution  lies  in  the  fact  that,  instead  of  the  un-  in  their  bearing  on  the  properties  of  water- 
certain  results  so  frequently  obtained  by  the  gas,   and  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.    Tbe 
graduated  use  of  free  chlorine,  it  now  becomes  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  constantly  finding  b- 
possible  to  obtain  a  quantitative  yield,  in  a  form  creasing  application,  more  or  less  diluted  with 
that  is  easily  separable,  of  the  particular  chlo-  water,  as  an  oxidizing,  bleaching,  and  dim- 
rine  derivative  desired.  fecting  agent.    It  is  used  for  the  bleaching  of 

R.  T.  Thomson  publishes  two  methods  for  the  bones  and  ivory,  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  hair: 

estimation  of  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  a  in  housekeeping  for  removing  wine  and  fruit 

large  proportion  of  iron.    One  is  for  use  when  spots  from  white  cloths.    It  stops  all  kinds  of 

but  little,  the  other  when  a  larger  proportion  fermentation,  and  is  therefore  a  good  preserv- 

of  manganese  is  present.     Both  depend  upon  ing  agent.     Destroying  all  micro-organisms^ it 

the  reduction  of  tne  iron  to  a  ferrous  state  and  is  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  skio- 

the  precipitation  of  aluminum  as  a  phosphate  diseases.    To  prevent  decomposition,  however, 

by  means  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  acetate.  '  the  solutions  of  this  substance  must  be  kept  at 

Franke  describes  the  preparation  of  man-  a  low  temperature  and  protected  from  tbe 
ganic  anhydride,  MnOt.  To  obtain  it,  dry  po-  light.  According  to  Dixon^s  experiments,  a 
tassium  permanganate  is  added  to  well-cooled  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
sulphuric  acid ;  the  green  solution  formed  is  oxide  can  not  be  exploded  by  any  ordinary 
either  heated  to  60^  C.,  after  addition  of  a  lit-  means;  and  ignition  will  not  take  place  until  a 
tie  water,  or  better,  aUowed  to  flow,  drop  by  certain  quantity  of  the  vapor  of  water  isintro- 
drop,  on  to  calcined  soda.  Violet  vapors  ot  duced.  Traube  has  confirmed  these  impor- 
manganic  anhydride  are  evolved,  and  condense  taut  observations,  and  has  found,  further,  that 
in  the  receiver  to  a  dark  amorphous  mass,  carbonic  oxide  already  inflamed  is  immediatelj 
When  heated  at  50^  it  volatilizes  in  violet  va-  extinguiphed  in  a  perfectly  dry  atmospbere. 
pors,  with  partial  decomposition  into  raanganio  .  He  found,  further,  that  carbonic  oxide,  even  at 
dioxide  and  oxygen.  If  heated  more  strongly,  a  high  temperature,  will  not  decompose  water, 
it  is  completely  decomposed  into  those  sub-  so  that  no  trace  of  carbonic  acid  or  hydrogen  is 
stances,  it  dissolves  only  sparingly  in  water,  developed  under  those  conditions.  But  hydro- 
imparting  to  it  a  deep-red  color.  It  is  also  a  gen  has  a  reducing  action  on  carbonic  acid  at  a 
most  vigorous  oxydizing  agent.  red  heat ;  and  if    we   pass    an  electric  spark 

Induitrial  Chndatry* — Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher,  chief  through  a  mixture  of  the  two  substances,  ca^ 
inspector  under  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  bonic  oxide  and  water  are  formed.  Tranbe, 
Act,  describing  in  the  British  Association  the  therefore,  concluded  that  water  plays  a  siroi- 
present  position  of  the  alkali  manufacture,  said  lar  part  in  the  combustion  of  carbonic  oxide 
that  Leblanc^s  process  had  withstood  the  at-  at  a  red  heat  to  that  which  it  plays,  according 
tacks  of  all  rivals,  and  that,  although  the  com-  to  his  researches,  in  the  s^ow  combustion  of 
petition  against  it  was  fiercer  than  at  any  pre-  the  baser  metals;  that  is,  that  in  both  cases  it 
vious  period,  he  thought  that  it  would  main-  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  peroxide 
tain  its  position  for  many  a  year  to  come,  of  hydrogen.  Carbonic  oxide,  which  alone 
During  the  last  ten  years  slight  alterations  had  can  not  decompose  water,  exerts  this  action 
been  proposed  in  the  proportions  to  be  used  of  with  the  aid  of  oxygen.  In  fact,  direct  experi- 
the  three  ingredients  forming  the  charge  of  the  ments  show  that  the  flame  of  carbonic  oxide 
black-ash  furnace  —  the  coal,  brimstone  or  when  brought  in  contact  with  water  gives  off 
chalk,  and  sulphate  of  fK)da — and  in  the' method  so  much  peroxide  of  hydrogen  that  very  intense 
of  throwing  tnem  in  the  furnace.  The  main  reactions  are  produced  with  potash  perraanga- 
process,  however,  of  fusing  these  materials  to-  nate  or  zinc  iodide,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  or 
gether,  and,  when  cold,  lixiviating  the  mixture  with  chromic  acid  and  ether, 
for  the  extraction  of  carbonate  of  soda,  is  fol-  Cholesterin  is  a  fat  which  occurs  in  tbe 
lowed  almost  exactly  as  was  proposed  by  Le-  feathers  of  birds  and  other  animal  coverings, 
blanc,  now  almost  a  century  ago.  It  must  be  and  is  present  in  considerable  proportions  in 
acknowledged  that  this  process  is  seriously  at-  wool.  Because  of  its  uncleanness  and  unpleas- 
tacked  by  another,  so  far  as  the  manufacture  ant  smell,  and  of  its  containing  25  per  cent,  of 
of  carbonate  of  soda  is  concerned,  and  it  would  free  fatty  acid,  it  has  to  be  removed  m  the  prep- 
have  been  by  this  time  completely  driven  out  aration  of  the  fabric;  while  hitherto  it  bas 
of  the  market  by  its  rival,  but  for  the  impor-  been  regarded  as  of  no  value  except  as  a  oom- 
tance  of  its  by-product.  Bleaching-powder  had  bnstible  or  as  the  raw  material  for  illuminatinic 
not  as  yet  been  made  in  connection  with  the  gas.  The  clear  fat  arising  from  the  comhina- 
ammi»nia  process.    Three  methods  were,  how-  tion   of  cholesterin  with   the  fatty  acids  bas 
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»und,  however,  to  possess  some  Talnable  changes  of  color  may  be  repeated  any  number 
ties.  It  is  perfectly  neutral,  and  not  sa-  of  times.  None  other  of  tlie  commonly-colored 
ble  with  alkaline  hydrates,  while  it  is  alkaloids  which  were  tried  conld  be  mistaken 
)  of  taking  np  an  equal  weight  of  water,  for  strychnine  by  this  test,  but  each  of  them 
rming  an  extremely  pliant  soft  mass  ab-  exhibits  some  peculiarity  when  treated  in  the 
le  l>y  the  skin,  which  can  be  incorporated  same  way,  which  would  give  a  clew  to  its  iden- 
arions  medicaments.  Liebrich  has  closely  tity.  A  convenient  reagent  for  the  detection 
1  this  substance,  which  he  calls  '*  Lano-  of  alkaloids  can  be  made  by  mixing  a  weak  so- 
ld having  been  manufactured  commer-  lution  of  potassium  chlorate  with  enough  strong 
ind  introduced  to  the  trade,  it  has  in  a  hydrochloric  acid  to  turn  it  bright  yellow,  and 
^ime  come  into  quite  general  demand  as  enough  water  to  make  it  very  pale  yellow. 
for  salves  and  cosmetics.  This  euehlarine  solution  is  added  by  degrees  to 
C.  O'Neill,  in  a  British  Association  pa-  the  solution  of  the  alkaloid  ,in  HCl,  which  is 
1  ^Hhe  extent  to  which  calico-printing  boiled  after  each  addition.  Strychnine  gives  a 
16  tinctorial  arts  have  been  affected  by  fine  red  color,  bleached  by  excess  and  return- 
troduction  of  modem  colors,'*  after  re-  ing  when  boiled.  Brncine  gives  a  violet  color 
ig  upon  the  continuing  multiplication  of  in  the  cold,  which  is  bleached  by  excess  and 
dem  colors,  snid  that  none  of  them,  ex-  restored  by  boiling.  Narcotine  gives  a  bright- 
lizarene  and  its  allied  blue  and  orange  yellow  color  in  the  cold,  which  becomes  pink 
tives,  could  be  said  to  be  fast  colors  upon  on  boiling  and  adding  more  of  the  fuchlorine 
in  the  sense  that  madder  and  indigo  solution.  Quinine  gives  a  faint  yellowish  pink 
St.  At  the  same  time  many  of  them  on  boiling.  After  cooling  the  solution  weak 
^t  enough  for  the  purposes  to  which  ammonia  is  gradually  added,  when :  Strychnine 
ere  applied,  and  hnd  contributed  in  call-  gives  a  yellow  color  unchanged  by  boiling, 
iting  to  give  a  variety  of  coloring  which  Brucine  gives  the  same.  Narcotine  gives  a 
»  doubt  extended  the  demand  for  printed  dingy  green,  becoming  brown  on  boiling.  Qui- 
The  idea  that  all  new  dyes  were  bad  nine  gives  a  bright  green,  becoming  yellow  on 
ras  not  warrantable.  Whatever  might  boiling.  Morphine  gives  no  reaction,  but  if, 
true  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  cot-  after  boiling  with  the  euchlorine  solution,  the 
>rics,  the  author  considered  that  the  in-  liquid  be  cooled  and  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tion  of  modern  colors  in  the  dyeing  of  tact  with  zinc  for  a  minute  or  two,  it  will  give 
dlk  and  woolen  styles  had  proved  of  very  the  characteristic  pink  reaction  with  ammonia, 
id  vantage.  William  Crookes,  observing  the  phosphores- 
search  for  means  for  improving  artificial  cence  of  alumina  and  its  various  forms  under 
of  all  kinds  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  the  influence  of  the  electrical  discharge  in 
earths  which,  like  lime  and  magnesia,  vacuo,  has  remarked  the  fuU  red  color  which  it 
^eat  light-emittiug  properties  combined  presents.  The  spectrum  of  the  glowing  eartli 
ermanent  powers  of  re>i8tance.  Zirconia  is  marked  by  an  intensely  brilliant  and  sharp 
gures  as  the  wick  in  Linneraan's  oxygen-  line,  to  which  the  color  is  due.  Observations 
:as-lamp,  and  in  Auer'snew  incandescent  by  M.  de  Boisbaudran  led  him  to  suppose  that 
ht,  a  combination  of  similar  rare  earths  the  presence  of  chromium  is  indispensable  to 
to  be  employed.  the  production  of  this  color.  Mr.  Crookes 
C.  Fahlberg,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer-  having,  in  experiments  directed  expressly  to 
sad  a  paper  in  the  British  Association  on  this  point,  produced  the  red  color  with  alumina 
harine,  the  New  Sweet  Product  from  freed  from  chromium,  suggests  four  other  pos- 
ar.*'  The  new  extract,  which  was  two  sible  explanations  of  the  phenomenon :  1.  The 
dd  and  fiity  times  sweeter  than  sugar,  had  crimson  line  is  due  to  alumina,  but  is  capable 
e  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was  manu-  of  being  suppressed  by  an  accompanying  earth 
id  in  Germsny.  Experiments  upon  ani-  which  concentrates  toward  one  end  of  the 
nd  men,  and  nine  years'  use  by  the  au-  fractionations.  2.  It  is  not  due  to  alumina,  but 
lad  proved  it  to  be  entirely  harmless.  is  due  to  an  accompanying  earth  concentrating 
rles  L.  Bloxam  describes  tlie  following  toward  the  other  end  of  the  fractionations.  8. 
laracteristic  and  delicate  test  for  indent!-  It  belongs  to  alumina,  but  its  full  development 
itrychnine :  the  alkaloid,  on  a  glass  slide  demands  certain  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
>orce1ain  crucible  lid,  is  dissolved  in  a  the  time  and  intensity  of  ignition,  degree  of 
•f  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  gently  heated ;  exhaustion,  or  its  absolute  freedom  from  alka- 
warm  solution  a  very  minute  Quantity  line  and  other  bodies  carried  down  by  precipi- 
dered  potassium  chlorate  is  added,  which  tated  alumina ;  or,  4.  The  earth  alumina  is  a 
reduce  an  intense  scarlet  color;  one  or  compound  molecule,  one  of  the  constituent 
cops  of  ammonia  will  change  this  to  a  molecules  of  which  gives  the  crimson  line, 
ish  color,  giving  a  brownish  precipitate.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  alumina  would  be 
lixture  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  analogous  to  yttria. 

it  leaves  a  dark-green  residue,  dissolved  Among  the  questions  to  which  the  Oommit- 

drop  of  water  into  a  green  solution,  tee  on  Electrolysis  of  the  British  Association 

5d  to  orange  brown  by  potash,  and  be-  gave  attention  during  the  year,  was  whether 

green  again  with  nitric  acid.    These  last  the  well-marked  metallic  alloy  or  ^uoM-com- 
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pound  could  be  in  tLe  slightest  degree  electro-  nomena  according  as  they  are  produced  by  tL< 
lyzed  by  an  exceedingly  intense  current.  Un-  electric  light  in  the  phosphoroscope  or  by  tlx 
til  all  such  bodies  as  were  open  to  experiment  electric  discharge  in  ta^uo;  the  former  effecU 
had  been  cautiously  and  strennously  examined,  being  simple,  but  not  obtainable  with  all  bod- 
they  were  unable  to  say  whether  there  was  a  ies.  Crookes  has  also  examined  this  subject, 
hard  and  fast  line  between  the  modes  of  con-  w'th  a  view  of  clearing  up  the  discrepaLcies 
duction,  or  in  what  manner  the  graduation  between  the  two  observert*.  His  results  gen- 
from  ooe  to  the  other  occurred.  Another  im-  erally  corroborate  BecquerePs  obserrations. 
portant  question  uas  whether  the  electric  cur-  A.  Percy  Smith  says,  in  a  note  on  ^*Tbe 
rent  actually  decomposed  or  tore  asunder  the  Identification  of  Alkaloids  and  other  Crystal- 
molecules  of  the  liquid  through  which  it  passed,  line  Bodies  by  the  Aid  of  the  Microscope,'*  that 
or  whether  it  found  a  certain  nnmber  of  those  the  number  of  cases  in  which  such  substances 
torn  asunder  or  dissociated  into  their  atoms  by  can  be  identified  by  this  instrument  alone  is 
chemical,  or  at  any  rate,  non -electrical,  means,  extremely  limited ;  but,  as  a  test  of  purity,  mi- 
and  that  these  loose  and  wandering  atoms  sub-  croscopic  investigation  has  a  very  wide  appli- 
mitted  to  the  guiding  tendency  of  the  electric  cation.  'When  we  are  dealing  with  a  substance 
slope,  and  joined  one  or  the  other  of  two  pro-  that,  when  pure,  crystallizt^s  in  a  definite  ftirm 
cessions  toward  either  electrode,  only  offering  from  any  particular  solvent,  it  is  manifest  that 
resistance  when  brought  into  immediate  proz-  any  departure  from  that  form  would  lead  to 
imity  with  the  electrode.  the  suspicion  of  adulteration.  Again,  if  we 
Dr.  Hans  Molisch  proposes  as  more  delicate  take  such  a  substance  as  bark  or  opium,  it  is 
and  speedy  tests  than  have  hitherto  been  used  quite  possible  to  distinguish  from  one  another 
for  distinguishing  between  animal  and  vegeta-  the  various  alkaloids  which  it  contains.  Be- 
ble  fibers,  two  new  sugar  reactions  which  he  sides  the  form  assumed  by  the  free  base,  it  is  of 
has  discovered  and  described  in  full  in  the  importance  to  convert  it  into  a  salt,  as  there  is 
**  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sci-  frequently  a  marked  departure  in  the  form  of 
ences  in  Vienna.**  They  are,  the  production  by  the  crystals  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  base, 
all  sugars  with  alpha  naphthol  of  a  deep-violet  Some  experience  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
coloration,  and  with  thymol  of  a  cinnabar- ru-  most  suitable  solvent  from  which  to  crystallize 
by-cariuine  -  red,  flocculent  precipitate.  The  an  alkaloid,  as  the  duration  of  the  evaporation 
same  reactions  are  given  indirectly  by  the  car-  may  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  form  of 
bohydrates  and  glucosides,  from  which  sugar  the  crystals.  In  some  cases,  evaporation  may 
is  formed  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  be  accelerated  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  in  others, 
Plant-fibers  contain  sugar  or  the  substances  such  a  proceeding  is  fatal  to  success.  The  ad- 
convertible  into  sugar,  and  give  the  sugar-tests ;  dition  of  alcohol  to  ether,  and  of  water  to  al- 
animal  fibers  do  not.  A  few  silks  irive  a  weak,  cohol,  appears  to  be  the  best  means  of  retard- 
transient  reaction,  but  it  is  so  slight  and  con-  ing  the  process  when  necessary.  The  author 
tinues  for  so  short  a  time  that  it  need  not  de-  always  employs  polarized  light  by  which  to 
ceive  the  careful  observer.  It  is  important,  view  the  crystals,  either  with  or  without  the 
however,  in  applying  tlie  test,  to  remove  all  addition  of  a  selenite  plate.  Here,  again,  the 
foreign  vegetable  matter  that  may  be  acciden-.  duration  of  evaporation  has  a  marked  effect,  as 
tally  present,  or  left  in  the  finishing.  This  also  does  the  sttength  of  the  solution.  If  the 
may  be  done  by  boiling  and  washing.  substance  is  deposited  in  a  thin  film,  it  may  be 
Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  having  asserted,  con-  altogether  invisible  without  polarized  light 
tradictory  to  BecquereFs  conclusions,  that  cal-  Thick  crystals  frequently  produce  color  with- 
cincd  alumina  does  not  give  a  trace  of  fluores-  out  the  selenite,  and  those  that  are  very  thick 
cence  when  submitted  to  the  electric  discharge  may  depolarize  without  any  coloration.  This 
in  vacuo^  and  that  the  red  fiuorescence  of  alumi-  being  borne  in  mind,  no  difficulty  whatever  is 
na  seems  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  chro-  experienced  in  practice,  as  it  is  easy  to  compare 
mium,  Becquerel  has  repeated  his  experiments,  with  an  alkaloid  of  known  purity  crystallized 
using  for  the  purpose  substances  furnished  by  under  the  same  conditions. 
De  Boisbaudran  himself,  and  finds  his  previous  J.  Edward  Whitfield  has  reported  upon  the 
conclusions  confirmed.  The  fragments  of  albu-  analysis  of  natural  borates,  in  which,  instead 
mina,  when  excited  by  the  light  of  the  eleo-  of  the  inaccurate  methods  hitherto  in  use,  bono 
trie  arc,  emitted  a  red  light,  which,  however,  acid  has  been  determined  by  a  method  devised 
was  much  weaker  than  that  given  out,  under  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Gorch.  The  minerals  analyzed 
the  same  circumstances,  by  alumina  containing  are  Colemanite,  from  California  ;  Priceite, 
chromium.  But,  after  calcination,  this  alumi-  from  Oregon  ;  Ulexite,  from  Nevada ;  Ludwig- 
na  became  quite  aa  luminous  as  alumina  con-  ite,  from  the  Banate,  Hungary  ;  Datolite,  from 
taining  chromium,  and  of  the  same  color.  Bergen  Hill,  N.J. ;  Danburite,  from  New  York; 
With  alumina  prepared  by  himself,  the  light  and  Axinite,  from  Cornwall  and  from  Daa- 
emitted  was  the  characteristic  red  light.     The  phiny,  France. 

addition  of  chromium,  then,  does  not  change  Atinlc  Weights. — Prof.  Thorpe  and  Mr.  A.  P. 

the  color  of  the  phosphorescent  light,  but  sim-  Laurie  have  redetermined  the  atomic  weight 

ply  increases  its  intensity.     Becquerel  calls  at-  of  gold  from  a  preparation  of  the  double  bro- 

tention  to  the  difference  in  the  luminous  phe-  mide  of  potassium  and  gold.    Taking  Stasis 
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or  oxygen  at  15*96,  the  atomic  weight  With  it,  spectnim  measurements  may  be  made 
is  fixed  by  the  average  result  of  their  between  two  colors  whose  wave-lengths  differ 
s  at  196-8o;  but  if,  with  Mendolejeff,  by  only  0  000,000,000,015mm.     Tlie  inventor 
sider  oxygen  16,  the  atomic  weight  ot  thinks  that  the  results  obtained  by  this  instru- 
comes  197*28.    Mendelejeff  considered  ment  when  used  as  a  spectro  photometer,  are 
value  of  gold,   196*2,  to  be  too  low,  fully  equal,  it  not  superior,  to  those  obtainable 
I  there  was  no  place  in  the  periodic  sys-  with  polarizing  instruments, 
an  element  of  that  atomic  weight  hav-  Charles  W.  Folkard  has  described  a  simple 
properties  of  gold.     Hence  the  result  apparatus,  made  from  ordinary  laboratory  ap- 
present  determination  bus  been  to  place  pliunces,  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of 
what  seems  to  be  its  proper  position  in  water.    Test-tubes,  about  7  inches  long  and 
iodic  classitication.  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  used 
ard  Krtlss  haa  determined  tlie  atomic  to  receive  the  nutrient  jelly.    They  are  closed 
o{  gold  by  the  analysis  of  neutral  tri-  by  a  plug  of  cotton- wool,  which  is  tied  by 
e  and  of  potassium  gold  bromide.     The  thread  round  a  piece  of  glass  tube  bent  at  rigiit 
^alue  derived  from  five  methods  was  angles  and  drawn  ott'  at  one  end.    The  bent 
K    The  author  regards  196*64  as  most  tube  has  a  capacity  of  Ice.,  and  serves  for  the 
ly  correct.  introduction  of  the  measured  quantity  of  water 
.  Cousins  has  observed,  in  studying  the  for  experiment.    The  whole  is  sterilized  in  the 
IS  between  gold,  thallium,  and  mercury,  usual  way.    The  water,  of  which  a  sample  is  to 
e  atomic  weight  of  mercury  is  the  mean  be  examined,  is  allowed  to  run  through  a  piece 
o  of  gold  and  thallium  ;  that  its  specific  of  three-eighths-inch  India-rubber  tube  (pierced 
in  the  liquid  state  is  very  nearly  the  with  a  small  hole  in  the  middle,  and  furnished 
f  their  atomic  volumes;  and  that  its  with  a  glass  jet  at  the  end)  till  all  the  germs 
omic  volume  is  almost  exactly  the  theo-  on  the  tube  have  been  washed  away.    The  cap- 
specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  formed  of  illary  end  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the 
freights  of  gold  and  thallium.  India-rubber  tube,  and  sufficient  time  is  al- 
Camelly,  in  a  paper  in  the  British  As-  lowed  for  any  germs  on  it  to  be  washed  off. 
>n  on  *'The  Antiseptic  Properties  of  The  capillary  end  is  then  broken  off  by  the 

0  Salts  in  relation  to  their  Chemical  fingers  or  by  a  pair  of  pliers,  while  it  is  inside 
sition,^^  held  that  there  was  a  relation  the  India-rubber  tube.  The  water  (which  is  of 
n  the  atomic  weights  of  various  sub-  course  runnint;  all  the  time)  fills  the  bent  tube, 

and   their  antiseptic  properties,  and  being  assisted,  if  necessary,  by  partially  stop- 

ed  that  there  was  a  distinct  relation  be-  ping  the  glass  jet  for  an  instant.    The  bent 

the  power  which  these  antiseptic  bodies  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  the  capillary  end  is 

on  animals  and  those  which  they  pro-  sealed  in  the  flame,  and  the  Ice.  of  water  is 

ipon  inicro-organismB.  transferred  to  the  test-tube  by  shaking. 

Thorpe  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Young  have  de-  Schall  has  constructed  a  balance  on  which 

id  the  atomic  weight  of  silicon,  from  tiie  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  any  given  gas  to  that 

'omide,  which  they  prepared  in  consid-  of  hydrogen — and  hence  the  molecular  weight 

quantity,  at  28*832.  of  this  gas— may  be  read  directly  from  the  de- 

■ataii — J.  B.  Mackintosh  has  devised  an  flection. 

dd  form  of  Elliott's  gas-apparatus  to  ob-  Agrlcittinl  Cheaistry. — Sir  J.  Lawes  and  Dr. 

ifficalties  in  the  ordinary  form  of  that  Gilbert,  reporting  in  the  British  Association  on 

us,  and  prevent  the  liability  of  acci-  ^^The  Present  State  of  the  Question  of  the 

r  introducing  some  air  during  the  oper-  Sources  of  Nitrogen  in  Vegetation,^'  quoted  the 

The  essential  feature  of  the  apparatus  opinions  of  a  number  of  writers  on  the  culti- 

ree-way  T-stopcock  on  the  measuring  vation  of  the  soil,  and  said  that  the  results  at 

,  by  which  connection  may  be  made  be-  present  are  extremely  conflicting  as  to  whether 

my  two  of  the  burettes  to  the  complete  free  nitrogen  comes  into  play  in  any  way.    The 

Q  of  the  other.     Another  time-savijag  results  quantitatively  are  most  discrepant,  and 

is  in  the  fixing  of  the  zero-points  of  the  the  explanations  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 

ions.    In  the  measuring  and  explosion  observers;  still  there  are  many  results  which 

s  the  zero-point  is  taken  at  that  point  can  only  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways: 

»he  capillary-tube'  expands  into  the  bu-  either  error  was  at  work  or  free  nitrogen  was 

nd  where  the  water  will  naturally  re-  brought  into  operation.    The  authors  thought, 

hen  the  excess  drains  to  the  bottom  of  liowever,  that  they  must  hold  their  opinions  in 

ette.    This  renders  the  adjustment  to  abeyance  for  the  present.    They  dwelt  upon  the 

1  automatic  one,  with  no  sacrifice  of  experiments  which  had  been  made  in  the  rais- 
y.  The  absorption-tube  has  a  single  ing  of  various  crops,  and  said  it  was  shown  that 
)n  at  lOOcc.  nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  residue  of  crops 
HT  form  of  spectroscope  has  been  devised  previously  taken  from  the  soil.  There  was 
[rtkss,  which  is  based  upon  the  Bunsen  clear  evidence  of  nitrification  of  the  subsoil  in 
"chhoff  instrument,  but  has  received  a  certain  cases.  The  evidence  was  at  present  in- 
of  modificatioos  and  additions  adapted  adequate  to  justify  a  definite  conclusion  npon 
)  it  available  as  a  universal  spectroscope,  the  matter. 
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WarriDgton's  experiments  at  Rothamstead,  botany,  so  the  chemist  will  find  extenai' 

before  referred  to  in  the  *^  Annaal  0 jclopsBdia,''  portunities  for  research  in  such  investigati 

indicated  tliat  in  ^*  our  clay  soils  the  nitrifying  those  of  tlie  processes  whereby  the  snbs 

organism  is  not  nniforraly  distributed  much  constituting  the  various  organs  of  planl 

below  nine  inches  from  the  surface/'    In  later  their  contents  are  formed,  and  those  ag 

experiments,  in  which  rather  more  soil  was  which  the  decomposition  and  decay  of 

placed  in  the  solution  to  be  nitrified,  and  a  pro-  table  matter  are  due;  subjects  as  to  whi( 

portion  of  gypsum  was  added,  the  results  were  knowledge  is  quite  elementary,  but  wh 

in  many  respects  entirely  different.    No  failure  seemed  to  him,  admitted  of  an  extensio 

to  produce  nitrification  was  observed  in  sam-  development  of  which  we  have  at  presei 

pies  of  soil  down  to  and  including  a  depth  of  the  least  conception.    The  very  first  st* 

two  feet  from  the  surface ;  and  in  some  in-  the  process  whereby  organic  or  organize< 

stances  nitrification  took  place    at  as  great  ter  is  formed  in  plants  are  hardly  under 

depths  as  lour  and  six  feet,  but  at  seven  and  Granted  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  f 

eight  feet  all  the  experiments  failed.  tion  in  a  plant  of  a  compound  of  simple  c 

msceiUuMMS.— John  Trowbridge  and  0.  0.  tution,  such  as  oxalic  or  formic  acid,  he 

Hutchins  have  made  new  spectroscopic  exam-  would  we  still  be  from  understanding  the 

inations  to  determine  the  question  of  the  ex-  iug  up  of  such  compounds  as  sfarch,  alb 

Istence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun's  atmosphere,  or  morphia?    The  syntheses   so  succei 

which  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.     Dr.  Henry  and  ingeniously  carried  out  in  our  labors 

Draper  was  firmly  persuaded  from  the  appar-  do  not  here  assist  us  in  the  least.    We 

ent  coincidences  of  lines  of  oxygen  with  cer-  the  steps  by  which  alizarene  is  artificiall. 

tain  bright  spaces  in  his  photographs  of  the  duced  from  anthracene;  but  does  any  on 

sun's  spectrum,   that  oxygen  existed  in  the  pose  that  the  plant  commences  in  the  sam 

sular  atmospiiere;   and  his  investigation  was  with  anthracene,  converting  this  into  aj 

accepted  hy  M.  Faye.    Prof.  J.  G.  Draper  also  quinine,  and  having  acted  on  the  latte; 

reasoned  that  oxygen  existed  in  the  sun  from  the  with  acid,  then  with  alkali,  arrived  at  1 

coincidences  of  bright  oxygen  lines  with  dark  alizarene?     Indeed,  the  plant  never  co 

oxygen  lines  in  the  spectrum.     With  the  use  ot  ready-formed  alizarene  at  all.    What  we 

spectroscopes  of  much  wider  dispersion  power  observed  from  the  beginning  is  a  glucot 

than  were  at  the  command  of  these  observers,  compound  of  alizarene  and  glncof^e,  whi 

and  therefore  giving  more  numerous  and  accn-  far  as  we  see,  is  nut  gradually  built  u] 

rate  data,  the  authors  found  that  the  **  bright  springs  into  existence  at  once.     With  r< 

lines  "  of  the  sun's  spectrum  vanished  at  once,  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  and  orgf 

or  no  longer  appeared  as  such,  and  all  the  ap-  matters,  the  author  was  inclined  to  thin] 

parent  connections  between  them  and  the  oxy-  some  of  the  younger  chemists  and  physio) 

gen  lines  also  disappeared.     The  hypothesis  of  of  to-day  might  live  to  see  the  time  wh 

Prof.  J.  0.  Draper,  that  the  dark  lines  occupy-  the  now  mysterious  and  unaccountable 

ing  the  bright  bands  of  Dr.  H.  Draper^s  spec-  cesses  going  on  in  the  organisms  of  plant 

trum  is  rendered  untenable  by  the  lack  of  any  animals,  including  those  of  ferroentatiox 

systematic  connection  between  the  two.  be  found  to  occur  in  accordance  with  | 

Dr.  Edward  Schunk,  President  of  the  Ghem-  physical  and  chemical  laws, 
ical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  deline-        In  a  lecture  on  the  rate  of  explosion  in 

ated  the  i>robable  future  of  chemistry  in  his  in-  delivered  during  the  meeting  of  the  Britii 

austral  address.    The  question,  he  said,  had  sociatlon.  Prof.  Harold  B.  Dixon  illustrat 

frequently  suggested  itself  to  him,  will  cbemi-  subject  by  performing  the  experiment  of 

cal  science  go  on  expanding  and  developing  a  vessel  full  of  hydrogen  and  allowing 

during  the  next  few  generations,  as  it  has  done  siphon  itself  out  while  the  air  penetrates 

in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years,  or  will  the  vessel  and  mixed  with  the  hydrogen, 

there  be  limits  to  systematic  chemistry — i.  e.,  experiment,  the  author  said,  exhibited  the 

to  the  history  and  description  of  all  possible  divisions  of  gaseous  explosions:  the  ore 

combinations  of  the  elements?     He  was  in-  combustion;  the  vibratory  movement,  di 

dined  to  take  the  latter  view.     He  thought  it  believed,  to  the  explosion  of  the  air  an 

probable  that  in  the  course  of  time,  at  the  rate  drogen  in  unison  with  the  mass  of  the  { 

at  which  we  are  now  progressing,  nearly  all  the  tube;  and  the  explosion  of  the  whole 

possible  compounds  will  have  been  prepared.  He  believed  there  was  some  relation  bel 

all  the  most  important  chemical  facts  will  have  what  he  might  call  the  mean  velocity  of 

i>een  discovered,  and  pure  chemistry  will  be  lation  of  the  products  of  combustion  an 

practically  exhauste<l,  and  have  arrived  at  the  bodies  burned,  which  would  be  found  to 

same  condition  as  systematic  botany  and  min-  cide  with  the  actual  rate  of  explosion, 

eralogy,  with  only  rarely  a  new  plant  or  min-  study  of  explosions  was  of  double  interec 

eral  to  be  determined,  now  are.     But  chemical  interest  attaching  to  the  power  which  it  o 

science  would  notecase.    It  would  continue  to  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  a  grander  tli< 

develop,  but  in  other  directions  than  those  cal  interest  attaching  to  the  play  of  the  n 

previously  pursued.     As  the  botanist  has  still  sources  here  shown  in  great  intensity.     It 

a  wide  field  of  investigation  in  physiological  ordinary  questionings  of  nature  we  we 
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ed  to  experiment  only  at  an  atmospheric  Valparaiso  to  Finme,  Austria,  to  study  the 

e,  a  few  pounds  on  the  sqaare  inch,  and  construction  of  Whitehead  torpedoes. 

a  few  hundred  degrees  removed  from  The  French  firm  of  George  Ghautiers,  naval 

e  cold.    Under  other  conditions  we  had  architects,  made  proposals  to  the  Government 

aperatures  of  the  suns  and  stars  which  in  September,  1887,  to  build  a  steel-clad  of 

be  measured  by  thousands  of  degrees;  6,000  tons,  fnroisb^  with  all  the  latest  im- 

1  pressures  in  the  center  of  the  earth  provements  of  naval  warfare, 

might  be  measured  by  millioDS  of  atmos-  Flaanees. — In  spite  of  the  costly  war  with 

;  and  we  had  motions  of  masses  of  plan-  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  public  debt  amounted 

(latter  which  migbt  be  measured  by  nun-  on  Jan.  1, 1886,  to  but  $88,663,787,  being  com- 

>f  miles  in  a  second.    Without  reaching  posed  as  follows :  Foreign  indebtedness,  pay- 

urireme  limits,  the  study  of  explosives  able  in  gold,  $88,788,500 ;  home  indebtedness, 

)d  our  range  of  experience,  and  as  such  bearing  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  interest,  $28,- 

/  lend  some  efficient  aid  to  the  advance  282,821 ;  paper  money  in  circulation,  $26,687,- 

uce.  916.    Total,  $88,658,787.    On  Jan.    1,  1887, 

1,  an  independent  republic  of   South  the  foreign  debt  stood,  $84,601,270;  and  the 

ca.     (For  details  relaUng  to  area,  see  internal  debt,  $49,228,429.    Total,  $88,824,- 

lal  Cyclopaedia"  for  1884.)    The  popn-  699.    The   total   increase   consequently  was. 

of  Chili,  according  to  the  last  census,  $170,962,  the  home   debt   having   decreased 

3n  Nov.  26,  1885,  is  2,524,476.  $686,808,  and  the  foreign  debt  increased  $867,- 

mmtmU — The  President  is  Don  Manuel  770.    Toward  the  close  of  1886  the  Chilian 

ceda,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  Government  succeeded  in  converting  into  £6,- 

8,  1891.    The  Cabinet  was  composed  in  200,000  4i-per-cent.  bonds,  at  98i;  £852,100 

f  the  following  ministers :  Interior.  Don  1858  4i-per-cent ;  £1,244,800  1867  6-per-cent., 

Zaliartu;  Foreign  Affiurs,  Don  Miffuel  and  £8,696,800  1870,  1878,  and  1875  5-per- 

i4tegui ;  Justice.  Don  Pedro  L.  Cuaara ;  cent,  old  outstanding  bonds.    The  proceeds, 

rer,  Don  Agustin  Edwards;   War  and  while  canceling  the  old   bonds,  left  besides 

Don  Manuel  Garcia  de  la  Fnente :  and  £815,000  for  Peruvian  bondholders.    The  re- 

Worka,  Don  Pedro  Montt    The  Cnilian  port  of  the  Chilian  Minister  of  Finance,  June 

ar  to  the  United  States  is  Don  Domingo  1,  1887,  showed  that  in  1886  the  amount  of 

The  Chilian  Consul  at  New  York  is  money  received  into  the  treasury  was  $65, 764,- 

isto  R.  de  la  Espriella ;  and  the  Consul-  588,  which  included  the  $14,652,881  surplus 

d  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Joan  de  la  from  1885.     The  expenditure  in  1886   was 

Derda.    The  United  States  Minister  to  $49,418,775. 

I  Hon.  William  R.  Roberts.  War  dates. — ^During  1887  negotiations  con- 

r  aid  Mavy. — While  the  rank  and  file  re-  tinned  between  Chili  and  Germany  with  re- 

1  5,541,  the  number  of  officers,  toward  spect  to  fourteen  claims  presented  by  German 

se  of  1886,  was  reduced  from  970  to  928,  subjects  for  losses  sufferea  by  them  during  the 

itional  Guard  being  at  the  same  time,  war  in  the  Pacific.    The  Italian  Government 

I  three  arms,  fixed  at  48,674  men.  also  holds  heavy  claims  in  behalf  of  Italians, 

Minister  of  the  Navy,  Aug.  20,  1886,  re-  and  demands  that  at  least  20  per  cent,  of 

that  the  navy  consisted  of  two  iron*  the  amount  claimed  shall  be  paid.    The  French 

one  monitor,  three  corvettes,  two  gun-  Government,  tired  of  the  continuous  disputes 

three  cruisere,  one  steam  transport,  four  that  have    occurred  in  consequence  of  the 

^aoais,  six  pontoons,  and  nine  torpedo-  French  claims,  has  offered  to  accept  a  round 

the  armament  of  the  fleet  being  75  guns ;  sum  of  $1,000,000  in  coin,  which  it   would 

int  tonnage  17,080,  with  4,550  horse-  distribute  among  French  neutral  citizens  who 

manned  by  1,481  sailors.    Adding  the  were  sufferers  by  the  war. 

i,  engineers,  and  garrison,  the  number  CeMMcree.— The  foreign-trade  movement  in 

1  serving  in  the  fleet  aggregated  2,478.  Chili  has  been  as  follows: 
tember,  1887,  this  number  was  increased 


ree  to  2,800,  to  be  raised  if  need  be  to  Moviamrr. 

The  number  of  cadets  in  the  naval    jmport 

I  was  fixed  at  150,  volunteers,  after  serv-    Kxport '.','.'.'..'..'. 

iir  time,  to  be  entitled  to  108,900  square  ,j,^^j 

of  Government  land,  and  the  premiums  ineraaM ..".!'.!!.    V... 
md  them  as  follows ;  $200  to  those  en- 


1886. 


$41,218,725 
61,490,286 

|92,T09,011 


1880. 


a4T,1014K0 
58,661,641 


$100,682,991 
7,978,980 


for  the  first  time ;  $250  to  those  re-en-  The  chief  exports  of  1886  consisted  of :  Prod- 

;    and  $800  to  those  serving  a  third  nets  of  the  mines,  $40,264,840,  showing  a  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 

August  the  Government  ordered  Don  of  $1,785,881 ;  agricultural  products,  $9,710,- 

le  Simpson,  Captain  of  the  Navy,  to  747,  being  $1,783,401   greater  than  in  1885 ; 

ip  a  project  of  fortification  for  the  ports  manufactures,  $172,900,  being  $31,000  more  ; 

qoe,  Antofagasta,  Coquim bo,  Valparaiso,  and  specie  and  bullion,  $644,416,  being  $8,188 

uano.  Lota,  Corral,  and  Ancud.  less.    The  amount  representing  nitrate  expor- 

Dmmission  of  engineers  was  sent  from  tation  was  $1,424,075  less  than  in  1885 ;  cop- 
voL.  xxvu. — 8    A 
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per  in  bars  showed  $1,287,745  decrease,  and 
silver  in  bars,  $202,187,  all  dne  to  the  decline 
in  valnes,  and  reduced  quantities  shipped,  so 
far  as  copper  is  concerned.  Products  of  agri- 
culture, of  the  mills,  and  stock  farms  showed 
the  following  items  of  increase:  Wheat,  $917,- 
514;  wool,  $426,816;  barley.  $124,068;  oats, 
$127,898;  flour,  $87,907.  During  the  first 
nine  months  of  1887,  Chilian  copper  exporta- 
tion did  not  exceed  22,872  tons,  against  80.212 
tons  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1886. 
The  Chilian  exportation  of  nitrate  of  soda  has 
been  as  follows : 


DESTOIATION. 


To  Northern  £arop« 

To  the  MedtterraneAn    

To  the  United  SUtee  on  the 

Atlantic 

To  the  United  SUtea  on  the 

Padflc 


Total 


1884. 


1880. 


QalBtali.      Qnlntak. 
10^810  8,&6i«87 
lSd,&76      41,980 

1^1,T14    827,296 

49,078      77,712 


11,838,178  9,501,826 


1888. 


Qntatels. 
7,900.459 
168,092 

1,486,189 

266,505 


9,805,288 


The  American  trade  with  Chili  has  been  as 
follows : 


FISCAL  TEAR. 


18S8. 

1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 


Impoiti  froan  CbOl 
iDfo  Um  United 


$436,584 

687.986 

604,525 

1,182,845 

2,863,238 


DooMttk  ncpofto 

from  th«  UaitMl 

Statas  to  CbilL 


$2,837,561 
8,286,946 
2,192,67i 
1,978,548 
2,062.507 


In  August,  1887,  the  Chilian  Chambers 
passed  a  law  exempting  from  import  duties 
articles  introduced  for  mining  and  other  indus- 
trial purposes. 

■erchait  Hiitae. — ^There  were  afloat  under 
the  Chilian  flag,  on  May  1,  1886,  87  steamers, 
with  a  joint  tonnage  of  18,525 ;  7  ships,  with 
8,461  tons;  88  barks,  with  44,848  tons;  5 
brigs,  with  1,514;  7  schooner-brigs,  with  2,- 
148;  11  schooners,  with  1,182;  and  18  sloops 
with  1,112;  together,  173  vessels,  with  77,285 
tons,  being  an  increase  for  the  year  of  2  steam- 
ers and  5  sailing-ressels. 

Railrttis.— The  Republic  of  Chili,  which  will 
soon  be  in  intimate  connection  by  transconti- 
nental railways  with  the  Argentine  Republic, 
is  rapidly  developing  its  great  resources.  The 
geographical  configuration  of  the  country,  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  great  coast-line,  and  more 
than  fifty  seaports,  makes  it  unusually  inde- 
pendent of  railroads  as  means  of  communica- 
tion. But  Chili  was  the  first  of  the  South 
American  nations  to  introduce  railroads  and 
telegrapiis,  and  while  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  have  a  greater  mileage.  Chili, 
in  proportion  to  population,  still  stands  at  the 
head,  both  in  railways  and  telegraph  lines. 
Of  the  latter  she  has  15,000  kilometres  in  op- 
eration ;  of  railways,  2,500  in  operation,  and 
8,000  more  in  process  of  construction.  The 
Chilian  Senate  lias  unanimously  voted  a  sub- 
sidy to  be  used  in  completing  the  gap  of  140 
miles  to  connect  the  Chilian  system  with  that 


of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  ChUian  Gov- 
ernment has  cansed  surveys  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  the  PalmiUa  and  San 
Fernando  Railroad  to  the  coast.  It  was  found 
tliat  the  extension  would  have  to  be  85  kilo- 
metres long,  and  would  cost  8,000,000,  It  is 
probable  that  the  work  will  be  taken  up  in  sec- 
tions, the  first  and  roost  practicable  of  which, 
from  PflJmilla  to  Alcones,  is  fully  half  of  the 
entire  proposed  extension,  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed in  cost  $750,000. 

In  December,  1886,  the  Arauco  Company 
was  incorporated  in  London  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  concession  granted  by  the 
Chilian  Government  in  October,  1884,  to  build 
a  railroad  from  Concepcion  to  Rios  de  Oaran- 
clahue,  and  undertake  certain  public  works  in 
the  province  of  Aianco,  and  other  portions 
of  Chili. 

In  1887  tramways  were  laid  in  the  principal 
streets  of  Concepcion.  The  new  viaduct  be- 
tween Concepcion  and  Curanclahne,  in  course 
of  construction,  wUl  be  the  third  highest  in  the 
world. 

Hm  Gncs  Ctntract — The  Chilian  Government 
having  taken  umbrage  at  certain  clauses  of  the 
Grace-Aranibar  contract  between  Peru  and 
her  bondholders,  the  Peruvian  Government 
abstained  from  carrying  ont  the  agreement 
Chili  based  her  objections  on  two  of  the  pnnci- 
pd  clauses  of  that  document.  First,  the  im- 
plied assertion  that  she  is  responsible  for  half 
of  the  Peruvian  foreign  debt,  as  she  has  seized 
the  property  by  which  that  obligation  was 
guaranteed,  whereas,  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
she  declared  that  she  would  hand  over  to  the 
bondholders  half  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
guano  she  might  sell  abroad,  and  the  Peruvian 
debt  was  never  alluded  to.  The  second  objec- 
tion is  based  on  the  immigration  of  Europeans 
to  Peru,  proposed  in  the  contract,  ana  the 
large  grants  of  land  to  be  given  to  the  Grace 
Company.  Chili  declared  that  this  was  noth- 
ing but  handing  over  the  independence  of  Pen 
to  a  foreign  power,  and  that  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, established  by  the  United  States,  woold 
forbid  such  concession. 

Trie|^h6M8t  —  Communication  by  telephone 
was  opened  during  the  summer  between  San- 
tiago and  Valparaiso. 

Hectrlc  light — The  city  of  Coquimbo  adopted 
and  received  in  1887  the  electric  light  for  Ula- 
minating  its  thoroughfares. 

New  Laiarett*.— The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passed  a  bill,  early  in  1887,  creating  a  lazaretto 
and  provisioning  station  of  infected  vessels  at 
l^e  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

New  Colmiy. — During  the  latter  part  of  1885 
a  colony  was  found^  by  agricultural  immi- 
grants at  Ercilla,  in  Araucania,  and  in  lees 
than  a  year  the  village  had  all  the  appearance 
of  a  civilized  community,  and  the  adjoining 
farms  were  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Chtlera. — The  cholera  invaded  Chili  by  land 
from  the  Argentine  Republic  toward  the  close 
of    1886,  the  sanitary  cordon    having   been 
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despite  the  seTcrest  quarantine  meas-  EiicatlM. — ^The  state  devotes  $8,000,000  a 

t  ravaged  Obili  till  the  summer,  and  up  year  to  public  instruction,  which  is  free  in  all 

21  there  had  been  899  cases  at  Valpa-  grades,  and    the  country  has   1,500  primary 

!  which  628  proved  fatal ;  at  Quillota,  schools,  which  are  attended  by  more  than  100,- 

,959  attacked.  1,002  died.  000  children. 

il  EMWUftBi — The  province  of  Coquimbo  CHINA,  an  empire  in  Eastern  Asia.  The  Em- 
ome  remarkable  for  the  production  and  peror  is  Hwangti,  surnamed  Kwang-seai,  son 
tion  of  manganese.  In  1885  the  ex-  of  the  Prince  Gb'un,  or  Seventh  Prince.  He 
»n  reached  8,753  tons,  and  during  the  was  boro  in  1871,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
f  of  1886  it  was  88,802  tons.  Nearly  proclamation  in  1875,  and  assumed  the  govem- 
>le  of  this  was  shipped  to  England.  A  ment  of  his  dominions  on  attaining  his  ma- 
good  coal  was  discovered  in  the  latter  jority  Feb.  7,  1887 ;  yet  the  Empress  Regent 
1886,  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  which  still  exercises,  to  a  large  extent,  the  royal  pre- 
n  bought  and  is  worked  by  an  English  rogative.  The  Emperor's  lather,  thoush  pre- 
ly.  This  discovery  is  the  more  impor-  eluded  from  holding  any  official  post,  has,  for 
Chili  has  so  far  been  obliged  to  import  some  years,  been  the  leading  statesman  in 
)m  England  and  Australia.  At  Esme-  China.  The  highest  official  body  is  the  Nei- 
rich  silver-mine  was  discovered  toward  ko,  consisting  of  four  members,  with  two  as- 
le  of  1886,  in  addition  to  similar  discov-  sistants  from  the  Han-lin,  who  see  that  the  acts 
lade  in  that  locality  three  years  pre-  of  the  ministry  conform  to  the  laws.  Under 
About  $3,000,000  was  taken  out  dur-  the  four  ministers  are  the  seven  government 
interval  A  company  was  formed  in  boards,  viz.:  the  Board  of  Civil  Appointments: 
'ork  in  1887,  with  a  capital  of  $800,-  the  Board  of  Revenue;  the  Board  of  Rites  and 
*  the  purpose  of  doing  a  general  raillinflr  Ceremonies;  the  Array  Board;  the  Board  of 
siting  business  in  Chili.  Important  gold  Public  Works ;  the  Tribunal  of  Criminal  Juris- 
ries  were  made  in  1886  at  Condoriaco,  diction ;  and  the  Admiralty  Board.  (Eor  sta- 
»rovinoe  of  Coquimbo.  tis^cs  of  area  and  population,  and  the  army,  see 
tries.— Chilian  wines  are  so  excellent  ^*  Annual  Cyclopcedia  '*  for  1886.) 
Vf  begin  to  attract  attention  in  France,  flmuMes* — The  revenue  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
laving  been  awarded  them  at  the  last  emraent  is  known  only  by  estimates.  A  writer 
ion  in  Bordeaux.  The  Argentine  Re-  estimates  the  ordinary  revenue  for  1885  at  64,« 
8  Chili's  best  market  at. present  for  her  000,000  taels,  or  about  $87,000,000,  of  which 

20,000,000  taels  represent  the  portion  of  the 
n, — Viscount  V.  R.  de  Solminhao,  a  land-tax  that  is  payable  in  money ;  7,000,000 
man,  has  applied  to  the  Government  for  taels  the  rice  tribute  to  Pekin,  and  the  rice 
ession  to  plant  oyster-beds  along  the  levy  in  the  provinces ;  9,500,000  taels,  the  salt- 
coast,  taxes;  18,000,000  taels  the  foreign  customs: 
export  from  Chili  to  France  of  the  ber-  5,000,000  taels  the  native  maritime  and  inland 
the  Chilian  shrub  ArUtoUlia  Mctgin^  of  taxes,  and  the  new  levy  on  opium ;  and  9,500,- 
iacem^  was  begun  in  1886.  It  is  used  000  taels,  levies  on  native  opium,  and  on  vari- 
ii  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  wines,  ous  other  goods,  native  and  foreign.  The  re- 
portion  of  the  plant  is  utilized;  the  ceipts  from  foreign  customs  are  published  regu- 
have  medical  qualities,  the  wood  is  larly.  They  amounted,  in  1885,  to  14,472,766 
r  cabinet-work,  the  bark  for  tying.  taels.  The  larger  expenditure  is  on  the  army, 
fov.  1,  1887,  an  international  exhibition  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $75,- 
med  at  the  Agricultural  Experimental  000,000  per  annum.  The  total  foreign  debt 
in  Santiago,  of  machines  adapted  in  1887  amounted  to  about  $25,000,000.  A 
rating  flax  from  the  fiber,  stem,  and  loan  of  5,000,000  marks,  bearing  5i  per  cent. 
)f  the  flax-plant,  a  prize  of  $1,000  being  interest  was  contracted  in  Berlin  in  1887, 
for  the  machine  that  should  be  decided  being  eagerly  taken  at  a  premium.  The  Im- 
jnry  of  award  to  be  the  one  best  fitted  penal  customs  department  is  managed  by  for- 
work.  eigners,  with  an  Englishman  at  the  head,  under 
as  resolved  in  the  summer  of  1887  to  whom  are  a  large  staff  of  European,  American, 
>  the  large  sugar-refinery  of  Julio  Bern-  and  Chinese  subordinates.  It  is  organized 
;  Villa  del  Mar,  near  Valparaiso,  into  a  similarly  to  the  British  civil  service. 
>mpany.  As  Chili  has  hitherto  been  de-  In  accordance  with  conventions  concluded 
t  for  the  large  amounts  of  refined  sugar  with  foreign  powers,  the  lihin  and  barrier 
ed  in  the  country  on  importation  from  dues  can  be  commuted  by  payment  at  the  cus- 
and  the  United  States,  this  industry  has  tom-houoe  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  all 
tedly  a  promising  future.  imported  goods.  A  transit-pass  is  then  issued 
)  quantities  of  wool  are  being  bought  in  which  protects  the  goods  from  all  local  dues 
id  Bolivia,  and  new  factories  are  being  between  the  port  and  the  market,  llie  con- 
in  Chili.  The  Government  has  given  solidated  tax  is  much  less  than  the  aggregate 
rfor  18,000  woolen  blankets  and  21,000  of  the  separate  dues,  but  the  Pekin  Govem- 
f  woolen  cloth  to  l>e  used  in  supplying  ment  agreed  to  it  because  the  money  goes  into 
ce  and  the  army.  the  Imperial  treasury,  whereas  the  lihin  tax. 
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was  oolleoted  by  the  proviocial  aothorities. 
The  provincial  administrations  have,  however, 
saooeeded  in  evading  the  agreement,  hj  as- 
sessing consumption  duties  on  Chinese  par- 
chasers  of  foreign  goods,  asserting  that  they 
have  the  right  to  tax  their  own  snbjects. 

The  Navy.— -Five  new  vessels  left  Europe  in 
the  antnmn,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Lang,  a  captain  in  the  British  Navy,  who  is 
commander  of  the  North  China  fleet.  Two  of 
them  are  swifb,  protected  cruisers,  built  in 
England,  and  named  the  **  Chih  Yuen "  and 
the  '^  Ching  Tuen.''  Their  displacement  is 
2,800  tons,  the  length  268  feet,  the  draught  16 
feet.  They  are  divided  into  water-tight  com* 
partments,  and  have  double  sets  of  engines 
and  double  bottoms.  Their  speed  is  18^  Imots. 
The  armament  consists  of  three  21-centimetre 
Krupp  guns,  two  6-inch  Armstrongs,  eight 
rapid-firing  six-pounders,  and  six  Gatlings. 
Two  others  are  armored  cruisers  built  at  Stet- 
tin, named  the  *'*'  King  Yuen  "  and  the  **  Lai 
Yuen."  They  can  steam  16  knots,  and  are 
armed  with  two  21-centimetre  Krupp  guns, 
mounted  en  harhetU,  and  two  6-incn  guns. 
The  fifth  vessel  is  a  torpedo-boat,  that  has  a 
maximum  speed  of  28  knots,  and  is  armed  with 
two  torpedo-guns  in  the  bows,  one  on  deck, 
and  Hotchkiss  and  Gt^Iing  guns. 

EiicttfMk — Literary  knowledge  is  the  only 
passport  to  official  station ;  and  a  large  section 
of  the  people  devote  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  Chinese  literature  and  the  difficult  art  of 
literary  composition,  forming  a  special  lettered 
class.  Examinations  are  held  annually  for  lit- 
erary degrees,  and  the  successful  candidates 
are  eligible  for  vacant  posts  in  the  public  serv- 
ice. Within  a  short  period,  schools  have  been 
established  for  instruction  in  European  learn- 
ing, especially  the  physical  and  mathematical 
sciences  and  technical  branches.  Many  valu- 
able works  have  been  translated  into  Chinese. 
The  principal  seminary  for  Western  science 
and  literature  is  the  Tong  Weng  College  in 
Pekin,  a  Government  institution,  presided  over 
by  an  American,  Prof  William  A.  P.  Martin, 
in  which  European  and  American  instructors 
teach  mathematics,  astronomy,  meteorology, 
natural  history,  physiology,  anatomy,  chemis- 
try, and  the  English,  French,  German,  and 
Russian  languages,  and  Chinese  professors  im- 
part the  standard  Chinese  education.  There 
are  a  number  of  colleges  at  Shanghai  under 
the  direction  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant missionaries;  also  elementary  schools  at 
that  and  other  seaboard  cities,  where  ordinary 
branches  of  science  and  the  English  language 
are  taught  Military  and  naval  academies  and 
torpedo-schools  have  recently  been  established 
in  connection  with  the  arsenals  at  Tientsin, 
Foochow,  and  Shanghai,  in  which  European 
methods  of  warfare  and  Western  languages 
and  literature  are  taught  by  foreigners. 

Cmmmics. — The  totid  value  of  the  imports  in 
1885  was  88,200,018  haikwan  taels,  or  $1 14,- 
600,000;   the  value  of  the  domestic  exports, 


65,005,711  haikwan  taels,  or  $84,500,000.  Tlie 
chief  imports  were  in  value  as  follow : 


IMPORTS.  TmIs. 

Opium  25,488,914 

Cotton  goods 91,49S,828 

Kaw  cotton 1,898,007 


IMPORTS.  TMk 

Woolen  goods 4,894.091 

M«tals bJM,n$ 

Coal umjrn 


The  leading  exports  in  1885  were  valued  at 
the  following  amounts : 

EXPORTS.  TlMk 

Stimw  braid IJSMjm 

Hides HUtt 

Paper,  tlnftril,  etc  . .     M^TBI 


IXPORTS. 

Tea 88,889,040 

Silk 80,001,176 

Sugar 1,886,808 


The  imports  to  and  exports  from  the  principal 
foreign  countries  in  1885,  were  of  the  follow- 
ing values  in  taels : 


CX>UNTRnBl 


Hong  Kong 

OreAt  Britain 

IndU 

United  States 

Japan  

Bnssia 

Other  Eon^Man  eooAtriea 


3^888,197 

28,991,688 

18,148,781 

8^16,408 

fi.86a,918 

194.688 

S,U8,84T 


( 


l&,869,9e7 
81,»9S,li« 

8,297,7» 
1.491,98 
4.8»,MI 
7«804,Sn 


During  1885  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
and  cleared  at  Chinese  ports  was  28,440,  of 
18,068  tons;  of  which  18,691,  of  17,012,980 
tons,  were  steamers.  Of  the  total  tonnage, 
11,842,255  tons  represented  British  vessels, 
2,261,750  American,  2,248,584  Chinese,  1,217,- 
685  German,  211,585  Japanese,  and  78,855 
French. 

Railrtad  €8astnidlw.~The  Government  has 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  line  of  railway 
north  of  the  Peiho  from  Taku  to  Tientsin. 

JkmaUtm  CmmchIsw. — An  important  charter 
was  provisionallj  granted  during  the  summer 
of  1887  to  an  American  syndicate.  The  nego- 
tiations had  been  carried  on  for  two  years,  od 
behalf  of  Wharton  Barker,  a  banker  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  others,  by  the  Count  E.  0.  Mit- 
kiewicz,  an  American  citizen  of  Polish  birtL 
The  concessions  embraced  the  privilege  of  es- 
tablishing tlie  American  system  of  banking  and 
coinage,  and  a  scheme  for  introducing  rail- 
roads of  the  American  type ;  also  a  postu  serf- 
ice,  mining  privileges,  the  construction  of 
telephone  lines,  and  the  extension  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telegraphs.  The  contemonnaira 
were  to  establish  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  sil- 
ver on  a  system  based  partly  on  the  Americas 
and  partly  on  the  Japanese  coinage.  They 
were  to  have  the  right  to  issue  paper  money 
on  the  plan  of  the  American  national  banking 
system,  and  the  refusal  of  Imperial  loans.  The 
syndicate  proposed  to  construct  first  a  railroad 
from  Tientsin  to  Shanghai,  a  distance  of  900 
miles;  then  one  from  Shanghai  to  Nankin, 
and  thence  to  Canton,  1,000  miles  long;  and 
afterward  other  lines,  iDcluding  one  to  the 
Russian  frontier,  and  others  designed  to  de- 
velop the  working  of  the  coal-fields  and  iron- 
deposits.  It  also  intended  to  erect  mills  for 
making  rails  and  rolling-stock,  and  to  intro- 
duce both  the  long  and  the  short  telephone 
systems.  The  concessions  were  actively  op- 
posed by  the  English  and  Germans,  hot  re- 
ceived diplomatic  support  from  Russia.    The 


^ 
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311S  were  carried  on  with  the  Viceroy  OhriBtians,  or  disturbed  their  congregmtions. 

Chang.      After  they  had  been  con-  Aoti-Ohristian  riots  took  place  in  Chung-King 

» the  satisfaction  of  the  Tsang-Ii-Ya-  in  the  proyince  of  Szechnen,  in  the  course  of 

opposition  was  still  oontioued,  and  which  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Christian  named 

rial  sanction  was  finally  withheld.  Lo  was  attacked.    In  defending  themselTes  the 

illcy  Tiwiri   CkrisdaBS. — The  Chinese  inmates  killed  several  of  the  assailants.    The 

tent  has  carried  into  execution  the  authorities  arrested   Lo,  and  on  trial  he  was 

bat  it  announced  after  the  Tonquin  sentenced  to  death.    At  the  solicitation  of  mis- 

B  of  no  longer  recognizing  France  as  sionaries,  M.  Constans,  the  French  minister, 

^tor  of  Catholic  Christians  in  China,  with  some  reluctance,  represented  to  the  Chi- 

otiations  for  the  removal  of  the  Feb-  nese  Government  the  injustice  of  the  sentence, 

;hedral  overlooking  the  garden  of  the  with  the  result  that  Lo,  who  is  said  t(»  have 

palace  at  Pekin  were  condncted  at  committed  many  previous  offenses  and  escaped 

can  by  John  Dunn,  an  Englishman  in  punishment  through  the  protection  of  t^e  mis- 

ese  civil  service.    The  Lazarist  society,  sionaries,  was  immediately  beheaded.    Towud 

instructed  the  cathedral  over  a  cent-  the  close  of  April  the  Chinese  Government  or- 

,  and  the  Pope  were  entirely  willing  dered  that  all  foreign  missionaries  must  bence- 

i  site  should  be  changed,  while   the  forth  procure  passports  ft'om  their  own  Gov- 

it  first  resisted,  but  finally  acquiesced,  ernments,  as  no  others  would  be  recognized, 

leee  Gk>vemm6nt  gave  the  ground  for  The  German,  Italian,  and  other  Governments, 

cathedral  and  the  money  for  its  con-  had  expressed  their  readiness  to  assume  the 

I,  stipulating  that  the  edifice  should  protection  of  their  own  subjects,  and  had  issued 

rer  tifty  feet  high,  which  is  thirty  feet  passports  to  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.^ 

an  the  old  one,  and  that  the  bell-tower  TNatiM  with  Vnmtt  aid  PwtagiU* — ^The  treaty 

lot  be  carried  above  the  roof-ridge,  that  was  conclnded  with  France  in  the  spring 

Tagliabue  and  another  missionary  who  of  1886  was  so  distasteful  that  the  French  Gov- 

the  negotiations,  were  made  man-  ernment  refused  to  ratify  it ;  and,  recalling  M. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  new  building  Cagordan,  sent  out  M.  Constans  to  reopen  ne- 

l  on  May  80,1887.    The  Pope  was  gotiations  and  endeavor  to  secure  better  terms, 

by  the  French  Government  in  1886  in-  The  principal  concession  granted  to  France  was 

oning  his  intention  of  sending  a  legate  the  opening  of  two  places  for  trade  above  Lang- 

.  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  son  and   Laokai,  through  which  the  Frendi 

Government,  but  a  Chinese  envoy  might  carry  on  commerce  with  the  provinces 

Mved  at  the  Vatican,  and  Monsignor  of  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi.    The  import  duties 

,  the  P^al  delegate  to  the  East  Indies,  were  made  a  little  lower   than  at  the  treaty 

lorized  to  treat  with  the  Chinese  Gov-  ports.    The  admission  of  a  French  agent  in 

,  which  in  March,  1887,  assented  to  Yunnan    wan    strenuously    refused ;  yet    the 

porary  arrangement,  while  reiterating  right  of  China  to  appoint  consuls  thronghont 

»  for  the  establishment  of  direct  diplo-  Tonquin    was   accorded,  though  the  ^glish 

)lations.    The  Vatican  is   practically  have  persistently  refused  to  aUow  Chinese  of- 

ted  at  Pekin  by  the  Bishop  of  North  ficid  representatives  to  reside  at  Hong-Kong 

fagliabue.    When  the  French  consul  or  Singapore.    The  French  were  greatly  dis- 

»n  Interfered  on  behalf  of  some  native  appointed  at  not  being  permitted  to  import 

18,  Chang  Chih-tung,  the  viceroy,  de-  opium  into  China,  for  they  expected  toj'aise 

he  strongest  manner  his  right  to  make  the  poppy  successfully  in  Tonqnui,  and  soon 

tations  regarding  Chinese  subjects.    In  compete  with  the  Malwa  and  Patna  product. 

ice  with  instructions  from  Pekin,  the  After  a  year's  negotiations,  by  showing  com- 

of  the  various  provinces  issued  procla-  plaisance  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Roman 

caUing  on  the  people  to  live  at  peace  Catholics,  exercised  by  France  for  thirty  years, 

e  Christians,  and  explaining  that  the  and  by  giving  up  the  promontory  of  Paklung 

a  religion  teaches  men  to  do  right  and  on  the  Tonquin  frontier,  which  both  parties 

make  them  better  citizens,  and  that  the  claimed  for  strategic  reasons,  M.  Constans  ob- 

\  are  not  the  less  Chinamen  because  tained  more  favorable  commercial  conditions. 

Christians,  and  have  the  same  duties,  He  was  unable  to  secure  the  right  to  import 

entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  their  salt  into  China,  because  that  article  is  an  Im- 

rs.    Formerly  the  French  missionaries  perial  monopoly  and  the  source  of  a  consider- 

tained  for  their  flocks,  owing  to  the  able  revenue,  but  inserted  a  clause  that  the 

id  ignorance  of  the  local  authorities,  salt-farmers  may  purchase  their  supplies  in 

y  from  taxation  and  from  the  jurisdic-  Tonquin.    The  prohibition  of  the  opium  im- 

be  courts,  claiming  that  they  were  un-  port  from  Tonquin  was  withdrawn,  allowing 

ich  protection.    In  the  proclamations  the  French  to  grow  the  drug  for  the  southern 

re    put  forth  by  the   governors   the  Chinese  if  they  can  with  profit,  or  to  bring  it 

as  were  warned  that  they  owed  the  in  the  raw  state  from  Yunnan  and  manufacture 

3dience  to  the  laws  as  other  Chinese,  it  in  Tonquin  for  the  Chinese  market.    Finally 

others  were  threatened  with  punish-  the   Chinese  Government   agreed   that  four 

they  committed  unlawful  acts  against  places  should  be  opened  on   the  frontier  to 
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French  trade,  instead  of  two,  and  that  the  on»-  committee   appointed  for   the  purpose,  was 

toms  tariff,  which  by  the  previoos  treaty  was  unanimooslj  adopted : 

one  third  less  than  at  the  coast-ports,  should  The  Committee  on  Union  fh>mthe  ''  General  Coan* 

be  further  reduced.  cil  of  the  Christian  Union,''  and  from  the  ^*  Americm 

A  treaty  of  friendship  between  Portugal  and  Christian  Convention,"  met  at  Covington,  Ohio,  July 
China  has  been  under  discussion  for  twenty-  fh^^^'  After  iiill  and  frank  discuy  ion  of  the  reso- 
rt •*!.  ^  .^»*«..vr**  j.»^»  vfTwwj  lutions  on  imion,  passed  by  both  bodies,  it  appeared 
five  years,  without  a  definite  result,  until  a  piain  to  aU  that  we  in  aim  and  spirit  OT»cti<ilj7aie 
protocol  was  signed  at  Lisbon  in  March,  1887,  one  people;  and  we  find  no  valid  reason  why  we 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Pekin  in  June,  ahould  be  separate.  In  the  discussion,  and  in  this  re- 
By  this  treaty  the  Chinese  secured  the  co-  Ppit,  it  is  imanimously  agreed  that  it  is  a  fundamait- 
^J![ik«.of;^««  ^*  fi./k  P/^..fi^»r.<^oA  ««i4i«^^f:^o  ir.  4K^  »1  pnnciple  of  Protestantism,  and  a  well -established 
operation  of  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  the  quitions  of  biblical  interpretation,  that  "  the  ChuitA 
suppression  of  opium-smugglmg.  In  accord-  and  the  State  should  be  separate,**  and  that  true  lib- 
ance  with  the  provisional  treaty,  the  Governor  erty  and  etfideucy  of  service  in  the  Church  are  best 
of  Macao,  on  April  1,  1887,  put  into  force  the  obtjdned  by  a  oonmgational  form  of  ffovemment; 
same  measures  in  regard  to  the  opium-trade  f?i^®"^2"i  IP,^^®  absolute  mdepenaencjr  of  the 

4.k-*  «,^-^  ««<.«Ki:ok«^  «♦  iT^««  v^ .  lo«d  church  that  all  matters  of  business,  service,  and 

that  were  established  at  Hong-Kong.  worehip,  shaU  be  decided  by  each  Iwid  churS  lor 

letrtcoiltii  «r  Pert  BibUIm, — In  January,  itself. 

1887,  negotiations    were  concluded    for   the  Therefore,  your  committees  In  joint  session  sfrree 

transfer  of  Port  Hamilton,  which  the  English  *°^  recommend  the  union  of  the  two  bodies  upon  the 

had  seized  upon  during  the  Ruswan  war  scare^  ^^WoiTBibfe  our  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 

to  China,  and  shortly   afterward   the    British  Christ  the  only  Head  of  the  Church, 

naval  commander  formally  surrendered    the  Christian  character  the  onl^  test  of  fellowship, 

place  to  Chinese  occupation.  Individual  interpretation  of  Scripture  Uie  privilege 

Fmtler  NegotliliMS  with  EwbUu— After  the  and  duty  of  aU                             ^ /.V  • .     uu   * 

conclusion  oftheb^ndary  treaty  with  Russia  eoS^v^r 

in  relation  to  the  Amoor  region,  on  Nov.  4,  Each  local  chnreh  absolutely  independent  in  gov- 

1860,  the  bouudary  was  marked  otf,  and  since  emment. 

it  followed  the  course  of  rivers  for  the  most  And,  further,  we  agjree  and  recommend  that  m  the 

part,  there  have  since  arisen  few  difficulties.  jmtedWjy  the  individual  believer  be 
aT/u  r^.^  «t*w«MiDw  iww  uitii«>u»i^.  Christian" :  that  all  the  churches  retom  their  present 
At  the  coast  the  bank  of  the  nver  Tiumen  local  names ;  conferences  and  councils  be  known  here- 
formed  the  Russian  boundary  for  seven  miles,  after  as  assemblies  of  Christians,  and  that  the  genenl 
the  opposite  bank  being  Corean  territory.  The  body,  head  and  representetive  of  the  union  herein 
Russian  Government  requested  recently  a  de-  ^^h  "^^  .^  ,V  ^^®  General  Assembly  of  Chria- 
limitation  of  the  frontier,  and  Chinese  and  And°las'Sy?w;  agree  that  this  basis  be  presented 
Kussian  commissioners  were  appomtjed,  and  a  to  the  various  conferences  and  councils,  and  through  , 
protocol  has  been  signed  which,  besides  some  them  to  the  IocaI  churches  for  their  ratification  and 
trifling  changes,   declares  the  month  of  the  adoption. 

Tiumen  and  the  Gashkiavetch  Gulf,  which  is  CITIEB,  AMERICAN,  RECENT  610WTH  OF.  This 

an  inlet  of  the  estuary,  to  be  Russian,  and  in-  subject  is  continued  from  the  **  Annual  Cydo- 

oludes  an  arrangement  for  the  navigation  of  psBdia"  for  1886,  and  will  be  further  onn tinned, 

the  river,  according  to  which  vessels  under  the  with  other  dties,  in  the  volume  for  1888. 

Chinese,  Corean,  and  Russian  flags  have  the  ADcMttwDi  a  city,  and  the  capital  of  Lehigh 

exclusive  right  to  ascend  the  river,  unless  the  County,  Pa.,  on  the  west  bank  of  Lehigh  river, 

contracting  powers  agree  to  extend  the  right  18  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Dels- 

to  other  nations.      ware.    In  relation  to  the  surrounding  cities,  it 

CHRISTIAN  CHVRCHEEk    The  '*  Quadrennial  is  almost   the   mathematical  center,  Wilkes- 

Book  '^  of  the  American  Christian  Convention  barre  and  Scranton  lying  85  miles  to  the  north, 

gives  as  connected  with  that  body  1,827  or-  New  York  90  miles  to  the  east,  Philadelphia 

dained  and  209  unordained  ministers,  with  1,662  60  miles  to  the  south,  and  Harrisburg  85  miles 

churches.    The  entire  number  of  members  is  to  the  west     Transportation  to  the  north, 

about  122,000.    Eight  colleges,  institutes,  and  'south,  east,  and  west  is  amply  afforded  by  the 

seminaries  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Con-  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna, 

vention  or  of  churches  affiliated  with  it.  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Perkio- 

The  Christian  Church,  a  body  in  the  South-  men  railroads,  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navi- 

em  States,  holding  principles  similar  to  those  gallon   Company^s   canal.     Allentown   dates 

of  the  American  Christian  Convention,  has  75  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.    The 

churches,  127  ministers,  and  18,000  members,  flrst  house  was  erected  by  William  Allen  in 

The  Christian  Union  Churches,  which  exist  1758,  and  nine  years  later  the  town  was  found- 
chiefly  in  Ohio  and  States  west  of  it,  comprise  ed  by  him  upon  a  grant  of  8,000  acres  from 
15.000  churches,  with  500  ministers  and  120,-  Joseph  Turner,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned 
000  members.  by  Thomas  Penn.    In  1888  its  former  name, 

A  joint  Committee  on  Union  of  the  Ameri-  Northampton,  was  changed  to  Allen^s  Town, 

can  Christian  Convention  and  the  Christian  in  honor  of  its  founder.    The  population,  num- 

Union  Churches  met  in  Covington,  Ohio,  July  bering  25,000,  is  composed  mainly  of  Pennsyl- 

26th.    Dr.  N.  Summerbell  was  elected  chair-  vania  Germans  and   natives  of  German  and 

man.    The  following  report,  drafted  by  a  sub-  Irish  descent.    The  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
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lenomiDations  predominate.     AUentown,  al-  itlaitlc  Cttj^  a  health-resort  on  the  Southern 
though  the  center  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agri-  New  Jersey  coast,  ahout  65  miles  southeast  of 
onltnral  district,    depends    mainly    upon    its  Philadelphia,  with  which  city  it  is  connected 
▼aried  mannfactares,  the  most  important  of  hy  rail.     Atlantic  City  is  huilt  on  an  island 
which  are  of  iron  and  iron  products,  silk,  fur-  known  as  Absecom  Beach,  a  ridge  of  sand 
niture.  cigars,  linen  thread,  boots  and  shoes,  about  half  a  mile  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  five 
barbed  wire,  leather,  hosiery,  brick,  and  lime,  or  six  miles  from  the  main-land.    The  populo- 
Its  public  buildiugs  are  substantial  and  com-  tion  in  1880   was  6,477 ;  in   1886,  7,942 ;  in 
moiuoas.      Muhlenberg    College    and    Allen-  1887,  estimated  at  10,000.   Atlantic  City  is  alto- 
town  Female  College  afford   accommodation  getber  a  health  -  resort,  having  no  manufact- 
for  higher  education.    Allentown  ei^oys  many  unng  industries  whatever.    It  is  supplied  with 
advantaged,  chief  among  which  are  its  natural  excellent  water  from  the  main-land,  has  a  corn- 
drainage,   its   water-supply,  its  proximity  to  plete  system  of  underground  drainage,  and  has 
limestone,  iron,  cement,  and  slate  formations,  three  banks  and  two  newspapers.    The  streets 
and  its  rich  agricultural  surroundings.  are  regularly  laid  out,  lined  with  shade-trees, 
ABflteNiB,  a  city  of  Montgomery  County,  N.  and  graded  and  graveled.    There  are  about 
Y.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  88  one  hundred  hotels  and  boarding-houses,  one 
milee  west  of  Albany.    The  population  in  1870  third  of  which  are  open  all  the  year.    During 
waa  7,706;  in  1880,  11,710;  in  1888,  17,408.  Lent,  Atlantic  City  is  thronged  with  fashion- 
It  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  center,  and  was  able  visitors  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1886.    The  New  York  The  city  is  governed  by  a  Mayor  and  Common 
Central  and    Hudson    River  Railroad   passes  Council,  has  a  Board  of  Health,  a  Board  of 
through,  leaving  1,042  oar-loads  of  freight,  and  Trade,  a  dozen  churches,  fifteen  different  se- 
reoeiving  600  car-loads  monthly.    It  is  touched  cret  societies,  ten  physicians,  as  many  lawyers, 
on  the  south  side  of  Mohawk  river,  at  Port  and  a  public-school  system  that  employs  more 
Jackson,  by  the  West  Shore  Railroad  and  the  than  thirty  teachers.    The  city  is  lighted  with 
Erie  Canal.     In  1882  a  system  of  water- works  gas  and  electricity.   A  board  walk,  or  elevated 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $271,221,  which  beach  promenade,  extends  along  the  beach 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  having  a  press-  front  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  which  at 
ore  in  the  principal  business  center  of  183  all  seasons  is  a  favorite  resort  for  promenaders. 
poonds  to  the  square  inch.     In  1887  were  laid  Building  operations  are  extensively  carried  on 
742  miles  of  sewers,  under  the  separate  sys-  during  the  autumn  and  spring.   Absecom  Light- 
tern,  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.    The  work  will  be  house  is  the  only  Government  building.    There 
continued  until  the  city  is  completely  sewered,  are  many  cottages  and  summer  residences. 
Street-cars  traverse  the  principal  streets,  and  Braiferd^  a  city  in  McKean  County,  Pa.,  on 
electric  lights  have  been  introduced.    The  free  Tuna  creek,  a  tributary  of  Allegheny  river, 
ichools  occupy  four  buildings,  one  erected  in  126  miles  by  rail  north  by  east  from  Pittsburg, 
1884  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.    There  are  18  relig-  and  62  miles  south  by  east  from  Buffalo.    The 
ioas   societies,  and  11   churches,  4  erected  in  population  in  1870  was  400;  in  1880,  9,127 ; 
1887.    Three  lines  of  stages  connect  the  city  and  in  1887,  was  estimated  at  12,000.    Four 
with  outlying  villages.    There  are  8  national  systems  of    railroad    enter    the  city,  one    of 
hmkB,  1  private  bank,  1  savings-bank,  8  daily  which    operates  three  diverging  lines,  and  a 
newspapers,  5    weeklies,  and   1    monthly,   a  horse-car  railroad  traverses  the  main  streets. 
Children's  Home,   a  Young   Men's  Christian  running  to  the  suburb  of  Tarport.    The  manu- 
AMOciation,  and  a  Board  of  Trade.     One  car-  facturing  interests  comprise  three  large  oil  and 
riage-spring  manufactory  employs  126  hands,  gas  well  supply- works,  a  large  tooth-pick  fac- 
There  are  also    1    burial-case  manufactory,  2  tory,  and  numerous  smaller  industries.    The 
planing-mills,  8  machine-shops  and  foundries,  growth  of  the  city  has  been  remarkable,  as  it 
1  paper-mill,  2  paper-box  factories,  and  2  dyeing  had  a  population  of  only  600  in  1876  when  the 
establishments.    The  broom  industry  employs  petroleum  development  around  it  was  begun. 
$300,000  capital  and  600  hands,  with  a  daily.  It  is  the  center  of  the  great  Bradford  oil-field, 
output  of  16,000  brooms  and  broom-brushes,  which  contains  100,000  acres    of  productive 
The  Amsterdam  Linseed- Oil  Works,  established  territory,  on  which  over  16,000  wells  have  been 
at  Galway  in  1824,  removed  to  Amsterdam  in  drilled,  at  a  cost  of  $88,000,000.    About  14,000 
1857,    consume  760,000  bushels  of  flax-seed  of  these  are  still  producing  an  aggregate  of  22,- 
yearly,  producing  1,700,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  000  barrels  a  day.    The  field  has  already  pro- 
15,000  tons  of  oil- cake.    The  works  employ  100  duced  nearly  146,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  which 
men.      Carpet    manufacturing    employs    275  has  been  sold  for    over    $100,000,000.     The 
looms  and  2,100  persons,  with  an  annual  out-  transactions  in  the   Bradford    Oil   Exchange 
put  of  4,000,000  yards.    In  the  manufacturing  since  its  organization  in  1879,  have  averaged 
of  knit  goods  there  are  15  firms,  with  112  sets  1,600,000  barrels  daily,  and  on  one  day  reached 
of  machinery,  and  26,176  spindles,  producing  an  aggregate  value  of  $8,000,000.    The  value 
2,980  dozens  of  garments  daily,  and  employing  of  sawed  lumber  taken  from  the  adjacent  for- 
2,190  hands.    The  total  value  of  manufactured  ests  reaches  $3,000,000  annually.    Six  news- 
products  is  $8,500,000.    The  total  assessed  val-  papers — 3  daily,  2  Sunday,  and  1  weekly— are 
nation  of  the  city  is  $7,000,000.  published,  and  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to 
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oil  and  natnra]  gas.  The  cibj  has  been  heated 
and  lighted  vitb  nataral  gas  Bioce  1979,  and 
vaa  thefirst  place  where  fuel-gas  was  ajgtem- 
aticall;  anpplied  and  generally  nsed.  Two  com- 

Sinies    are  piping  ^  to  the  cit;  from  the 
tme  district,  30  miles  distant. 

CMwpee,  a  township  in  Hampden  Conntj, 
Mass.,  incorporated  ss  a  town  in  1&48,  when 
ita  territory  was  the  north  part  of  Bpringfield. 
It  is  aboQt  six  miles  souare ;  its  popalation 
numbers  aboot  1S,00Q.  The  aseessed  value  ot 
property  is  t5,&i4,066.  Its  railroad  commnni- 
oation  is  by  the  Connecticnt  River  road.  A 
boree-rdlroad  to  connect  with  the  Springlleld 
line  has  been  surveyed,  and  is  to  be  bnflt  in 
1B88.  Its  leading  manofactare  is  cotton.  Two 
oompaniea  baye  s  combined  capital  of  (2,300,- 
000,  with  191,(H>0  spindlea  and  4,ST8  looms; 
hands  employed,  2,800 ;  valne  of  product,  about 
$3,300,000,  consisting  of  sheetings,  shirting^ 
flannels,  and  fancy  goods.  The  Ames  Compa- 
ny mannfactures  general  machinery,  bicycles, 
tnoycles,  tools,  and  bronze  stataary ;  capital, 
$600,000.  The  mannfaoture  of  agricnltnral 
tools  is  a  large  iodnstry,  with  several  shops. 
There  are  two  shops  for  the  making  of  society 
aworda  and  military  goods,  including  army 
swords.  Other  roanafactnres  are  pistols,  rifles, 
ahnt-gn^ns,  knitting- inacbioes,  locks,  factory 
reeds,  and  hobbius.  There  are  three  large  brick- 
yards, established  within  afew  years.  There  are 
three  Catholic  chnrches  and  eleven  ProtestaDt 
ooDgregatioas,  a  town  hall  costing  |100,000,  a 
free  public  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and 
two  high-school  bmldings  with  philo- 
Bopbical  apparatus ;  one  national  bank, 
and  two  savings-banks.  There  is  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage,  with 
water-works  for  domestic  and  fire 
purposes.  There  are  three  post-offices 
— Cbicopee^  Chioopee  Falls,  and  Wil- 
limsnsett 

Cataeci,  a  city  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hadson 
rivers,  nine  miles  north  of  Albany  and 
three  miles  from  Troy.  Two  rail- 
roads and  two  canals  pass  through 
the  city,  and  three  horse-railway 
lines  lead  to  Troy,  Lanungbarg,  and 
Waterford.  The  city  has  within 
three  years  eipeuded  $90,000  for  ad- 
ditional wster-works,  consisting  of  a 
new  reservoir,  holding  70,000,000  gal- 
lons, new  pomping  apparatus,  and 
street- mains.  An  electric- lighting 
plant,  operated  by  water-power,  was 
established  in  18B7.  The  hydraulic  canals  of 
the  Oohoes  Company,  which  supply  power  for 
all  the  mills,  have  recently  been  permanently 
improved  by  vertical  stone  embankments.  The 
cotton-cloth  mills  operate  366,000  spindles, 
and  produce  86,000,000  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  over  $3,000,000,  and  consume  27,000  hales 
of  cotton  sDDually.  The  same  mills  in  1876 
operated  268,000  spindles,  and  produced  less 


than  80,000,000  yards  of  cloth.  Twen^-fivs 
mills,  operating  knitdng  machinery  and  em- 
ployiug  the  equivalent  of  206  standard  (40- 
locb)  sets  of  woolen  cards,  produce  annoally 
knit  nnderwear  of  the  value  of  $4,600,000, 
and  cousame  1S,46D  bales  of  cotton  and  8,360,- 
000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  1876  thers 
were  17  knitting-miUs,  with  118  like  sets  of 
cards,  and  the  annual  production  was  valued 
at  $3,426,000.  A  rolling-mill,  which  in  18TE 
turned  out  6,900  tons  of  roUed  iron,  worth 
$856,300,  has  been  enlarged  so  as  to  produce 
the  past  year  11,600  tcais,  worth  $GT6,G0O  and 
tube-works,  which  ten  years  ago  turned  oat 
annually  steam,  water,  and  gas  wraug^t4ron 
piping,  valued  at  $100,000,  have  been  enlarged 
BO  as  to  prodnce  the  past  year  $760,000  worlh. 
The  manufactnre  of  special  knitting  machiuuy 
baa  been  nearly  doobled  in  ten  years,  whiis 
that  of  axes  and  edge-tools  has  remained  sboat 
the  same.  The  population  in  1876  was  17,- 
482;  in  1880,  19,41^!  >■>  1B87,  estimated  at 
23.000. 

file,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  connty-seat  of 
Erie  County,  Pa.,  on  Presque  Isle  Bay,  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  88  miles  southwest  of  Baffain, 
K.  Y.,  530  miles  from  New  York  city,  and  460 
miles  northwest  of  Philadelphia-  PopulatioD 
in  1870,  19,648;  in  1880,  27,730;  present 
population  (estimate  based  on  citycensos  taken 
in  1886)  87,000.  Erie  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Erie  and  Pitts- 
burg Railroads,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Lais 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  New 


York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  Railroads.  The 
streets  are  broad,  and  are  laid  out  at  rigbt 
angles,  and  many  of  them  are  paved  wiUi 
asphalt  Horse-cars  mn  through  the  principal 
streets.  The  mnnnfactnres  are  extensive  luid 
diversified,  consisting  of  iron  and  brass,  cars, 
stoves,  boots  and  shoes,  engines  and  boilers, 
machinery,  pumps,  organs,  flonr,  sashes,  blinds, 
woodenware,  etc     The  capital  employed  in 
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(7,814,000 ;  number  of  men,  4,642 ;  office,  customs,    and  court  purposes,  and  a 

prodact,  $10,585,000.    There  was  a  $500,000  conntj  conrt- bouse  is  being  erected, 

ble  increase  of  manufactures  during  There  are  17  public  school-houses,  89  churches, 

le  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  and  a  handsome  city  hall.     In  1887,  67  steam- 

ng  5  miles  long,  1^  miles  wide,  and  boats  were  registered  here.    There  are  895 

»d.     In    1887   nine   vessels   in   the  manufactories  in  the  city,  the  principal  prod- 

rade  entered  and  six  cleared,  with  a  nets  of  which  are :  engines  and  boilers,  mow- 

lage  of  2,887.    The  coastwise  arrivals  ers  and  reapers,  sugar-mills,  sorghnm-evapo- 

,  with  tonnage  of  709,141 ;   cleared,  rators,  plows  and  stoves,  chairs  and  furniture. 

tonnage  of  720,606.  The  principal  bricks,  drain -pipe,  earthenware,  cotton  and 
)7  lake  are  grain  and  iron-ore ;  the  woolen  goods,  bent- wood  boxes,  hames,  horse- 
shipments,  coal  and  general  merohan-  collars,  iron-railing,  wire-screens,  doors,  sash 
16  grain  is  handled  by  three  large  and  interior  house-fixtures,  hard  and  soft  lum- 
A  new  custom-house,  court-house^  ber,  flour,  meal,  hominy,  and  grits,  barrels, 
office  building  is  nearly  completed,  at  brooms,  carriages,  wagons,  burial-caskets,  beer, 

$250,000  (see  illustration).    A  new  wash  •  boards,  wooden  butter  -  dishes,  segars, 

ia  also  approaching  completion  and  staves  and  heading,  spokes  and  hubs,  mat- 

$150,000.    The  State  Soldiers'  Home  tresses,  monuments,  artificial  ice,  hoes,  ginger 

itly  completed  at  a  cost  of  $240,000.  ale,  crackers  and  cakes,  overalls,  blank  books, 

s  (R.  C.)  Cathedral,  nearly  completed,  architectural  iron,  and  tin  and  galvanized- iron 

leat  church  edifice  in  the  State,  and  work.    The  total  value  of  manufactured  prod- 

:    $300,000.    The    city    water-works  nets  for  1887  was  $18,957,000.    The  amount 

irged  during  the  year,  the  present  of  capital  invested   Is  $80,750,000,  and  the 

capacity  being  6,000,000  gallons  daily,  number  of  people  employed  in  these  industries 

^ht  of  287  feet  in  the  reservoir,  two  is  10,800.    Among  the  new  manufacturing  in- 

n  the  lake.    The  city  has  recently  dustries  established  during  1887,  were  fruit- 

aected  with  the  natural-ga^  wells  of  canning  works,  malleable-iron  works,  veneer- 

igion  by  a  pipe-line  about  70  miles  mills  and  a  hames  factory. 

I  during  the  year  gas  very  largely  CHMfcster,  a  city  and  port  of  entir  of  Essex 

place  of  coal  for  fuel  for  domestic  use  County,  Mass.,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann, 

>me  extent  for  manufacturing.     Erie  thirtv  miles  north -northeast  from  Boston,  to 

1  the  edge  of  the  natural-gas  belt.    It  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  of  the  Boston 

several  wells  for  twenty-five  years  or  and  Maine  Railroad ;   there  is  also  a  line  of 

it  the  pressure  is  light  and  the  supply  steamers  running  to  that  port.    It  has  a  fine, 

It  ana   uncertain.     The    city  has  4  safe  harbor  which  is  used  as  a  refuge  from  the 

banks,  1  savings-bank,  81  churches,  storms  by  the  large  fleet  of  fishermen  and  coast- 

1 8  weekly  newspapers,  and  2  monthly  wise  vessels.    It  is  the  largest  fishing-port  in 

UE.     Two    new     railroad    projects,  the  United  States,  employing  419  vessels  and 

9  likely  to  be  consummated,  are  the  boats,  aggregating  28,848*97  tons  of  the  finest 

3r  and  Lake  Erie  road,  of  which  Erie  crafts  afloat,  most  of  them  being  fast  sailors  and 

e  northern  terminus,  and  a  short  line  able  sea-boats.    The  number  of  men  employed 

fErie  with  the  New  York,  Pennsyl-  is  5,000.     There  are  48  fitting-out  establish- 

Ohio  Railroad.  ments.    The  city  comprises  eight  distinct  vil- 

le,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Van-  lages,  viz. :  Magnolia,  East  Gloucester,  West 

County,  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  river,  Gloucester,  Riverdale,  Amesquam,  Lanesville, 

between  Louisville,  Kj,^  and  Cairo,  and  Bay  View  (the  two  last-named  are  exten- 

population  in  1870  was  21,800;  in  sively  engaged  in  granite-quarrying,  shipping 

248 ;   in   1887,  46,800.    Seven   rail-  large  quantities  of  excellent  stone),  and  lastly 

liate  from  it  to  Chicago,  to  Brazil,  the  "Harbor,^'  which  comprises  the  centrd 
the  blook-coal  field),  to  Peoria,  III,  ,  wards.  There  is  a  fine  city  hall,  a  public 
lis,  to  Nashville,  to  Louisville,  and  to  'library  building,   custom-house,   water-works, 

1,  Ey.     The  latter  is  intended  to  run  electric  lights  and  gas,  with  all  the  modem  im- 

lis,  Tenn.,  and  Florence,  Ala.    There  provements.    A  new  high- school  building  is  in 

horse-car  lines,  a  transfer  railroad  process  of  erection,  and  there  are  several  fine 

>agh  the  city,  and  a  belt  railroad,  and  churches,  among    which    is    the    elegant    St. 

m  railroad  to  Newburgh,  Ind.,  will  Anne^s  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  of  Cape 

in  the  spring  of  1888.    There  are  Ann   granite,  with  a  convent  and  parochial 

t  lines  to  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Cairo,  school  attached.    The  last  census,  1885,  gave 

,  Florence,  Ala.,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  a  population   of  21,708 ;   it  will  now  exceed 

s,  and  Bowling  Green.    The  city  is  28,000.    Is  a  noted  summer  resort  with  fine 

)  largest  hard-1  amber  markets  on  the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  near  the  sea ;  two 

,  and  also  a  grain  and  leaf-tobacco  large  tracts  of  land,  one  at  Eastern  Point  gf 

It  is  ntuated  over  inexhaustible  beds  400  acres,  and  Willoughby  Park   at  Coffin's 

inous    coal,  there  being  six   mines  Beach,  West  Gloucester,  150  acres,  have  re- 

e  city  limits,  employing  900  miners,  cently  been  purchased  and  are  being  laid  out 

imment  has  a  fine  building  for  post-  for  first-class  summer  company.    Coffin's  Beach 
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is  the  finest  on  the  coast,  about  2  miles  in  miles  from  Saspension  Bridge.  The  popula- 
length  and  600  feet  in  width  from  high  to  low  tion  in  1861  was  19,096 ;  in  1871,  26,716;  in 
water  mark,  clear,  hard  sand.  There  are  1881,  86,961;  and  in  October,  1887,  51,884. 
several  manafactories,  including  anchor-works,  Three  railroads  enter  the  citj,  and  two  more, 
a  twine-factory,  8  fish-glue  factories,  1  boot-  the  Ontario  Southern  and  Niagara  Central,  are 
and-shoe  manufactory,  several  oil-clothing  es-  in  course  of  construction.  Anew  bailding  fort 
tablishments,  etc.  There  is  a  daily  and  weekly  custom-house  and  post-office  has  recently  be^ 
newspaper.  The  horse-car  tracks  extend  to  ereeted,  together  with  several  fine  new  schook 
East  Gloucester,  and  other  extensions  are  soon  A  new  city  hall  is  also  being  built  The  chief 
to  be  made.  Tiie  town  has  an  extensive  foreign  manufactures  are  stoves,  bridges,  tools,  agricult- 
commerce,  mostly  with  the  Provinces,  and  im-  ural  implements,  nails,  boots  and  shoes,  fur- 
ports  salt  from  Trapani,  which  is  used  largely  niture,  tobacco  and  cigars,  carriage  wood- work, 
m  the  fisheries.  For  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  engines  and  boilers,  locomotives,  hats,  cloth- 
1887,  there  were  37  vessels  of  an  aggregate  ing,  clocks,  and  glassware.  It  is  the  trade-cen- 
tonnage  of  1,187*67  tons  lost  from  this  port,  ter  of  the  great  fruit-growing  district  of  Niag- 
together  with  128  men,  leaving  25  widows  and  ara,  and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  cann^ 
59  fatherless  children.  here.    Hamilton  does  a  lar^e  wholesale  trade 

Gnuid  RapMs,  a  city  of  Michigan,  at  the  head  in  groceries  and  clothing.  The  city  is  rapidly 
of  navigation  on  Grand  river,  thirty-two  miles  growing,  and  being  admirably  situated  in  re- 
from  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  the  county-seat  of  spect  of  railroad  and  water  communication, 
Kent  County.  Nine  railroad  lines  have  their  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  manufacturers.  Ham- 
termini  in  or  pass  through  the  city,  and  prior  ilton  beach,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  that  sepa- 
to  Jan.  1,  1887,  $250,000  had  been  invested  in  rates  the  bay  from  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  noted 
real  estate  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  $500,-  summer  resort,  and  is  called  the  ^'Long  Branch 
000  union  depot.    Two  systems  of  street- rail-  of  Canada." 

way,  with  nearly  thirty  miles  of  track,  one  of  HidsM,  a  city  of  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
them  a  cable-road,  connect  the  outlying  dis-  the  eastern  bank  of  Hudson  river,  28  miles 
tricts  with  the  factories  and  business  center  below  Albany.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Hud- 
of  the  city.  The  State  Soldiers*  Home  is  one  son  River  Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  tbe 
mile  north  of  the  city,  on  the  river-bank,  and  Chatham  and  Hudson  branch  of  the  Boston 
the  State  Masonic  Home,  one  mile  east  of  the  and  Albany  Railroad.  During  the  navigation 
city,  on  Reed's  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa-  season  four  lines  of  steamboats  touch  daily 
ter,  a  favorite  summer  resort,  especiaUy  since  each  way.  It  was  the  third  city  incorporated 
its  selection  as  the  regatta  course  of  the  North-  in  the  State,  receiving  its  charter  April  8, 
western  Regatta  Association.  Two  raceways,  1785.  In  1790  it  was  made  a  port  of  entry, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  furnish  water-  and  at  that  time  had  more  shipping-tonnage 
power  for  a  score  of  factories  and  mills.  The  than  New  York  city,  chiefly  whalers.  The 
chief  industries  are  furniture,  pianos,  flour,  population  in  1880  was  8,670;  it  now  (1888) 
mill  -  machinery,  carpet-sweepers,  felt  boots,  exceeds  10,000.  The  city  is  one  mile  square, 
leather,  beer,  bricks,  plaster,  stucco,  wagons,  surrounded  by  thickly-settied  villages  and  t 
carriages,  sleighs,  staves,  brushes,  wooden  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing  country.  The 
ware,  clothes-pins,  soap,  barrels,  coffins,  and  principal  business  is  manufacturing  and  prod- 
electric  supplies.  The  value  of  manufactured  uce-shipping.  Within  the  past  six  years  four 
products  for  1887  was  about  $45,000,000,  and  large  knitting-mills  have  been  erected.  Among 
thebusinessof  its  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  the  other  manufacturing  industries  are  iron 
about  $20,000,000.  The  city  has  a  public  li-  furnaces,  steam  fire-engines,  paper  car-wheels, 
brary,  a  free  law  library,  two  electric-light,  two  bridge-works,  planing-mills,  sash-and-blind 
water,  and  one  gas  company,  twenty-three  pub-  factory,  box  factories,  etc.  The  city  has  one 
lie  schools,  five  national  and  two  savings  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  water-supply  in 
banks,  with  $2,800,000  capital  stock  and  $5,-  the  State,  the  Hudson  river  being  its  source. 
500,000  deposits;  sixty  churches,  ten  private  A  fine  high-school  building  has  just  been  corn- 
schools,  thirty-five  publications,  and  many  be-  pleted  at  a  cost  of  $80,000.  Although,  the  city 
nevolent  and  social  organizations.  The  popu-  for  half  a  century  advanced  but  little  in  popn- 
lation  in  1870  was  16,000;  in  1880,  83,000;  lation  or  business,  it  has  taken  a  fresh  start 
in  1884,  42,000.  A  new  city  hall,  costing  within  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  now  rapidly 
$800,000,  was  completed  in  1887,  and  a  site  increasing. 

purchased  for  a  $200,000  building  for  a  county  ladlaiap^lis,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Indi- 

court-house  and  other  county  offices.    The  cem-  ana,  and  the  county-seat  of  Marion  County,  on 

pletion  of  several  railroad  lines  has  materially  the  west  fork  of  White  river,  almost  exactly 

aided  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city  during  the  in  the  center  of  the  State.     Its  population  in 

patt  few  years.  1870  was  48,244:  in  1880,  75,056 ;  and  in  1887 

HtBlltoi,  the  second  city,  in  respect  of  popu-  wai*  estimated  at  110,000.     It  is  the  terminus 

lation,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada.    It  of  fifteen  railways,  and  within  a  radius  of  two 

18  beautifully  situated  on  the  southern  shore  of  hundred  miles  has  more  railways  and  telegraph 

Hamilton  Bay,  the  westerly  arm  of  Lake  On-  lines  than  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  world.   The 

tario,  forty  miles  from  Toronto  and  forty -three  most  recentiy  constructed  roads  are  the  Indian- 
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•polls,  Decatur,  and  Western  and  the  Loais-  shipped  between  the  opening  and  close  of  nav- 

▼ille.  New  Albanj,  and  Chicago.    Its  railroad  igation  in  1887,  and  daring  the  same  period 

facilities  give  it  great  advantage  as  a  distribut-  between  2,000,000  and  8,000,000  barrels  of  hj- 

ing  center,  and  the  Belt  railroad  system  handles  dranlic  cement  were    shipped.    A  new    city 

half  of  the  4,000  cars  used  daily,  outside  the  hall  has  recently  been  erected.   Kingston  Acad- 

eity.     All  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by  emy,  founded  in  1784,  Ulster  Academy,  Uiii- 

a  stireet-railway  transfer  system,  and  severa)  side  Seminary,  and  several  public  schools  are 

cable-lines  connecting  suburbs  are  projected,  crowded  with  pupils.     Nearly  500  buildings, 

The  erection  of  a  new  State  house,  after  ten  principally  private  residences, have  been  erected 

years'  labor,  and  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  and  since  Jan.  1,  1887. 

the  Union  Passenger  Station,  at  a  cost  of  $250,-  Kaaxrilley  the  third  city  in  size  in  Tennes- 
000,  indicate  the  recent  growth  of  the  city.  The  see,  on  tbe  Tennessee  river,  in  the  center  of 
development  of  natural-gas  fields  in  close  proz-  the  famous  fertile  valley  of  East  Tennessee, 
imitj  to  the  city  has  given  manufacturing  in-  250  miles  east  of  Nashville.  The  population 
terests  a  prodigious  impetus,  and  numerous  in  1880  was  9,689;  in  August,  1887,  by  actual 
concerns,  employing  millions  of  dollars  of  cap-  enumeration,  it  was  87,026.  Since  that  time 
ital  and  thousands  of  persons,  will  probably  the  population  has  increased  at  the  rate  of 
move  from  other  cities  to  Indianapolis  if  fa-  1,000  a  month,  owing  to  the  development  of 
cilities  for  using  the  gas  are  effected.  The  coal  and  iron  mines,  opening  of  marble  quar- 
tax  duplicates  show  the  value  of  the  real  and  ries,  erection  of  large  manufactories,  and  the 
personal  property  to  be  in  excess  of  $50,000,-  building  of  new  railroads.  In  August,  1887, 
000.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu-  the  city  of  Knozville  voted  $500,000  to  the 
facturing  is  $16,000,000,  employment  is  given  stock  of  two  new  railroads — one,  the  PowelPs 
to  15,000  persons,  and  annually  $80,000,000  Valley,  to  the  Cumberland  Gap  coal  fields, 
worth  of  goods  is  produced.  The  principal  where  is  found  the  finest  coking  coal;  and 
manufacturing  interest  is  that  of  iron  goods;  the  other  the  Knozville  Southern,  southward 
but  upholstered  goods  and  furniture  are  also  through  ezhaustless  beds  of  magnetic  iron-ore. 
extensively  manufactured.  The  grain-trade  is  In  October,  1887,  the  city  voted  another  $100,- 
mainly  the  growth  of  the  past  ten  years,  and  000  to  the  stock  of  the  Carolina,  Knoxville,  and 
the  several  elevators  have  an  aggregate  capaci-  Western  Railroad,  a  line  from  Knoxville  to  the 
tyof  1,000,000  bushels.  The  stock-yards  have  sea  at  Port  Royal.  Railroads  now  come  into 
idso  been  a  recent  growth,  and  transact  a  basi-  Knoxville  from  eight  directions,  and  the  city 
ness  of  great  magnitude.  They  have  a  capacity  is  connected  with  all  the  railroad  systems  of 
of  4,000  head  of  cattle  and  85,000  hogis  and  the  South.  Knoxville  is  one  of  the  principal 
sheep.  The  receipts  annually  are:  Hogs,  1,068,-  wholesale  trade-centers  of  the  South,  having 
S87;  catUe,  961,698;  sheep,  120,889;  horses,  an  annual  business  of  $86,000,000.  In  1880  the 
16,158.  Half  of  these  receipts  are  consumed  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was  $886,- 
by  local  packers.  900,  employing  881  hands.  In  1887  the  amount 
llignfiij  the  shire  town  of  Ulster  County,  of  capital  in  manufacturing  was  $5,788,000, 
N.  T.,  the  tide-water  terminus  of  the  Dela-  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  5,786.  The 
ware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  eastern  terminus  principal  manufactories  are  iron-mills,  marble- 
of  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  Railroad,  and  the  mills,  zinc- works,  lumber-mills,  cotton-mills, 
northern  terminus  of  the  Wallkill  Valley  Rail-  woolen-mills,  car- wheel  foundries,  car-facto- 
road«  It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  ries,  soap-factories,  furniture-factories,  tanner- 
of  the  Catskill  mountains,  on  the  west  bank  ies,  stove-foundries,  and  wagon-factories.  In 
of  Hudson  river,  88  miles  north  of  New  York  all,  Knoxville  has  150  manufacturing  establish- 
aod  54  miles  south  of  Albany.  The  West  Shore  ments.  In  1886  a  new  conrt-honse  was  corn- 
Railroad  passes  through  the  city,  which  is  a  pleted  at  a  cost  of  $200,000;  also  the  £ast 
Soint  of  departure  for  the  Catskiils  and  the  Tennessee  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  at  a  cost 
ton  J  Clove  Notch.  The  streets  are  wide,  of  $275,000,  an  opera-house  costing  $60,000, 
well  paved,  and  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.  and  a  public  library  costing  $50,000.  The 
The  abundant  water-snpply  is  brought  by  grav-  United  States  Custom-House  and  Post-Otfice 
ity  from  the  Catskiils,  seven  miles  distant,  is  built  of  East  Tennessee  marble,  and  cost 
Horse-cars  and  a  cheap  cab  system  connect  the  $500,000. 

most  distant  points  of  the  place.    The  city  is  Los  ingctes,  the  county-seat  of  Los  Angeles 

bounded  by  Esoptia  creek  on  the  north,  the  County,  Cal.,  on  the  Los  Angeles  river,  482 

Hudson  on  the  east,  and  the  Rondout  on  the  miles  from  San  Francisco,  18  miles  from  the 

south,  and  next  to  Albany  is  the  most  impor-  ocean.    The  population  in  1870  was  8,000 ;  in 

tant  shipping-point  on  the  Hudson.    Theprin-  1880,  11,188;  m  1887,  estimated  at  70,000. 

dpal  shipments  are  coal,  cement,  brick,  blue-  Six  railroads  have  their  terminal  points  in  the 

stone,   ice,    lime,  hoops,  hides,  wooden  ware,  city,  besides  several  motor-roads,  which  run 

batter,  milk,  and  fruit.    Boat-building  is  car«  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  into  the  suburban  dis- 

riedoD  extensively,  and  large  manufacturing  in-  tricts.    Several  other  lines  are  making  Los 

terests  are  being  established.    The  value  of  Angeles   their    objective    point.      Horse -car 

blneetone   shipped   in  1887  was  $2,000,000,  tracks  are  laid  in  the  principal  streets,  and 

and  60,000,000  bricks  were  manufactured  and  there  are  also  two  cable-roads  and  two  electric 
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roads,  with  seyeral  others  building.  Work  has  races ;  and  there  is  a  handsome  oiphan  asj- 
been  begnn  on  a  complete  system  of  cable-  lam,  endowed  by  the  late  Samuel  Miller  with 
roads,  to  cost  $1,500,000,  which  will  be  the  $850,000  besides  real  estate.  Ample  water- 
most  extensive  possessed  bj  any  city  in  the  power  is  famished  by  James  river,  which  b 
world.  Congress  has  appropriated  $150,000  600  feet  wide  and  has  an  average  depth  of  4 
for  a  pablio  bailding,  the  site  of  which  has  feet,  a  series  of  dams  in  and  above  the  city 
been  purchased ;  $200,000  has  been  voted  for  affording  a  fall  of  20  feet.  The  principal 
a  new  coort-honse,  work  on  which  is  begnn ;  trade  and  mannfactnre  of  the  city  is  tobacxx), 
a  new  jail,  costing  $28,000,  has  jast  been  com-  of  which  the  sales  in  1871  aggregated  17,425,- 
pleted,  and  work  on  a  city  hall,  to  cost  $185,-  589  lbs. ;  in  1886  they  amount^  to  49,832,- 
000,  is  well  under  way.  At  present  (December,  050  lbs.  unmanufactured  leaf.  Of  this  latter 
1887),  1,200  houses  are  in  course  of  erection  amount,  21,710,728  lbs.  were  exported,  and  the 
within  the  city  limits,  many  of  them  large  remaining  27,621,327  lbs.  were  manufactured 
blocks.  The  main  streets  are  paved  with  in  the  city  for  home  markets  T}iere  are  25 
granite  blocks  and  asphaltum.  The  city  has  factories  engaged  in  making  chewing-tobacco, 
been  lighted  by  electricity  for  five  years.  Water  9  making  smo^ng-tobacco,  8  making  cigarettes, 
is  supplied  by  three  systems,  all  drawing  from  1  making  snuff,  1  making  tobacco  -  extract, 
the  river.  There  are  11  banks,  with  over  $5,-  and  1  making  tobacco-fertilizer ;  besides  6 
000,000  resources.  The  city  has  6  parks.  The  warehouses,  1  storage- warehouse,  manufact- 
beadquarters  of  the  Arizona  military  district  ures  of  boxes,  machinery,  etc.  In  1868  tiie 
are  here.  The  public-school  system  is  com-  total  values  of  the  city  in  real  personal,  and 
plete,  and  there  is  also  a  university.  The  ex-  mixed  property  were  $8,264,705,  which  in 
ports  of  produce  by  rail  from  Los  Angeles  1888  had  increased  to  $12,695,874.  The  total 
amonnted  last  year  to  79,158,407  pounds.  The  bank-capital,  surplus,  and  deposits  had  increased 
chief  articles  of  export  are  citrus  fruits,  de-  during  the  same  period  from  $587,811.82  to 
ciduous  fruits  (dried  and  green),  raisins,  wine,  $8,428,078.17.  A  growing  industry  is  the 
brandy,  and  wool.  There  were  imported,  by  manufacture  of  iron  of  all  kinds,  from  native 
way  of  San  Pedro,  125,548,000  feet  of  lumber  ores,  which  is  represented  by  three  furnace  and 
and  118,586  tons  of  coal.  The  chief  resource  rolling-mill  companies.  The  city  is  well  sup- 
of  Los  Angeles  consists  in  its  climate  and  soil,  plied  with  water,  lighted  by  electricity,  and 
The  growth  of  citrus  fruits,  though  still  in  its  in-  traversed  on  its  principal  thoroughfares  by 
fancy,  has  assumed  large  proportions,  and  is  con-  street-car  lines.  Within  the  past  five  years 
stantly  increasing.  Almost  every  known  agri-  several  large  wholesale  houses  have  been  opened 
cultural  and  horticultural  product  can  be  grown  in  various  lines  of  goods,  and  have  met  with 
in  the  Los  Angeles  valley.  The  health-giving  most  encouraging  experience  in  building  up  a 
climate,  which  is  mild  and  salubrious  dl  the  southern  and  local  trade, 
year  round,  is  attracting  thousands  of  people  IbnltM,  a  summer  resort  in  EI  Paso  County, 
from  the  East,  who  make  their  homes  here.  Col.,  eighty  miles  south  of  Denver,  and  six 
Costly  and  tasteful  residences,  embowered  in  miles  from  the  Harvard  Observatory,  on  the 
orange-groves,  are  being  built  in  every  direc-  summit  of  Pikers  Peak.  The  town  contains  10 
tion.  Petroleum  is  found  in  great  abundance,  larse  hotels,  8  stone  railroad  station-houses, 
at  convenient  distances  from  the  city.  There  and  a  very  large  bath-house  for  mineral- water 
are  5  foundries  and  iron-works,  and  the  manu-  bathing.  The  streets  and  buildings  are  lighted 
facture  of  iron  water-pipe  employs  10  estab-  by  electricity.  The  chief  natur^  attractions 
lishments.  There  are  2  flouring  -  mills,  10  about  Manitou  are  the  *^  Garden  of  the  Goda,^ 
wineries,  8  distilleries,  several  canneries  and  Cheyenne  and  Manitou  cafions,  the  "  Cave  of 
fhiit-evaporating  works,  5  planing-mills,  and  the  Winds,"  "  Grand  Caverns^'  Rainbow  Falls, 
a  number  of  smaller  manufacturing  establish-  Ute  Pass,  "  Glen  Eyrie,"  and  Pikers  Peak.  Tbe 
ments.  The  city  assessment  for  1887  amounts  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  may  be  reached  bj 
to  $41,696,812,  against  $16,482,485  for  the  trail  from  Manitou  in  four  hours.  There  are 
previous  year.  9  cold  mineral  springs  at  Manitou,  6  efferves- 
LyMhlbarg,  the  principal  inland  city  of  Vir-  cent  soda  and  8  iron.  The  Navnjo  soda-spriog 
ginia,  on  James  river,  150  miles  above  Rich-  flows  6,000,000  gallons  annually.  This  water 
mond,  174  miles  by  rail  south-by- west  of  Wash-  and  the  iron- waters  are  bottled  for  the  market, 
ington,  D.  C.  According  to  the  revised  census  Capital  employed,  $75,000.  Manitou  may  be 
of  1880,  the  population  of  the  city  proper  was  reached  by  rail  from  Denver  or  Pueblo.  Dor- 
15,959,  of  which  number  7,485  were  whites  ing  1887  two  electric  plants  were  put  in  opera- 
and  8,474  negroes.  Three  lines  of  railroad  tion  in  the  town,  a  new  railroad  connection 
cross  at  this  point,  and  ground  has  been  broken  was  made,  a  new  stone  city  hall  was  built,  and 
for  a  fourth,  to  connect  the  city  with  Durham,  water-works  with  four  miles  of  iron  mains. 
N.  C,  and  place  it  within  reach  of  a  section  The  number  of  visitors  in  1887  was  estimated 
famous  for  fine,  bright  tobaccos.  Besides  at  70,000.  The  industries  are  lime  and  stone 
many  handsome  residences  and  business-houses,  quarrying.  The  present  population  is  1,050. 
a  custom-house  is  being  built  by  the  United  HtBtreal,  the  metropolis  and  chief  port  of 
States  Government.  The  city  is  liberally  pro-  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  island  of 
▼ided  with  publio-school  buildings  for  both  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  iati- 
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S"*  sr  north,  lon^tade  TS"*  85'  west,  at  is  a  wide  range  of  temperature  in  Montreal, 
id  of  ocean  navigation,  on  the  river  St.  In  1885,  for  instance,  ttie  maximum  was  87*1'' 
Dce,  and  near  the  janctioo  of  that  river  on  July  17,  and  the  minimam  21 '8°  helow 
le  Ottawa.  The  population,  which,  ao-  zero  on  January  22.  Snow  falls  on  ahout  85 
I  to  the  (xovernment  census  of  1880,  days  in  the  year,  and  the  annual  snowfall 
40,747,  is  now,  according  to  a  civic  averages  122  inches.  Montreal  is  most  favor- 
taken  in  1887,  191,000,  the  increase  ably  situated  for  drainage,  but  maintains  a 
partly  due  to  the  annexation  of  sub-  somewhat  high  death-rate,  partly  through 
municipalities.  About  three  filths  of  lack  of  sanitary  education  among  the  masses, 
labitants  are  French  Canadians,  and  the  and  partly  dae  to  an  abnormally  high  birth- 
ider  are  chiefly  of  British  extraction,  rate  among  the  French  Canadians.  A  good 
lost  important  public  work  undertaken  system  of  main-sewers  has  lately  been  con- 
)  benefit  of  Montreal  is  the  deepening  of  structed,  and  Montreal  was  the  first  city  on 
p-channel  between  that  port  and  Que-  the  continent  to  dispose  of  scavengering  refuse 
This  work,  begun  in  1851,  at  which  time  and  night-soil  by  cremation. 
38  drawing  more  than  eleven  feet  could  IVewHi^  Campbell  County,  Ey.,  an  incorpo- 
irough  Lake  St.  Peter,  was  completed  in  rated  city,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river, 
r :  the  channel  now  being  deepened  to  27i  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  immediately  above  the 
This  port  is  also  the  termination  of  the  mouth  of  Licking  river.  The  first  settlement, 
wrence  system  of  canals.  The  comple-  where  the  city  now  stands,  was  made  in  1791. 
1886  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  The  population  in  1850  was  5,895 ;  in  1860, 
^enagreat  impetus  to  the  development  10,046;  in  1870,  15,087;  in  1880,  20,488;  in 
Qtreal,  which  was  already  an  important  1887,  about  27.000.  The  city  is  well  laid  out 
f  center.  The  boot  and  shoe,  the  to-  and  handsomely  built,  on  an  elevated  plane, 
and  the  cotton  factories,  and  the  loco-  rising  somewhat  as  it  recedes  from  the  river. 
)  and  oar  building  works,  are  among  the  The  many  fine  residences  are  embowered  in 
ndustries.  At  present  building  opera-  trees.  The  suburbs,  especially  the  district 
ire  going  on  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  called  the  Highlands,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
8  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  the  center  of  the  city,  are  noted  for  fine  resi- 
ns $63,561,150;  in  1885  it  was  $90,220,-  deuces  and  picturesque  grounds.  Newport  is 
Among  the  most  conspicuous  architect-  largely  occupied  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
dditions  in  recent  years  are  the  City  persons  whose  business  is  in  Cincinnati.  The 
he  Windsor  Hotel,  and  St.  Peter's  (Ro-  water-works,  several  miles  above  on  the  Ohio 
atholic)  Cathedral.  The  latter  building,  river,  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  approaching  completion,  is  closely  remarkable  for  its  purity  and  clearness.  It  is 
id  afier  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  A  fine  allowed  to  settle  in  immense  reservoirs  before 
fill  has  recently  been  erected.  The  Cana-  it  is  run  into  the  mains.  The  city  is  lighted 
^acifio  Railway  has  constructed  a  new  with  gas,  and  several  fine  roads  radiate  from 
ver  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  it.  Two  large  steam  ferry-boats  ply  between 
le,  near  Montreal,  and  a  grain-elevator  Newport  and  Cincinnati ;  and  there  is  also  a 
harbor.  Fine  terminal  stations  are  also  magnificent  iron  bridge  connecting  the  cities 
rse  of  erection  for  the  Grank  Trunk  and  for  ordinary  travel,  street-railways,  and  rail- 
ian  Pacific  Railways.  The  universities  road  trains.  A  new  iron  truss  and  pier  bridge 
jriU  College  and  Laval,  and  the  schools  connects  Newport  and  Covington,  over  which 
dicine  of  the  universities  of  Bishop's  a  street-railway  passes  through  Covington  to 
a  and  Victoria,  make  Montreal  the  chief  Cincinnati.  A  street-railway  connects  New- 
ional  center  of  the  Dominion.  Laval  port  and  the  suburban  towns  of  Bellevue  and 
*sity  is  now  erecting  a  college  which  Dayton.  The  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Lex- 
)  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Canada,  ington  Railroad  passes  through,  and  the  Eliza- 
Royal  was  converted  into  a  public  park  bethtown,  Lexington,  and  Big  Sandy  Railroad 
(,  the  natural  appearance  of  the  mount-  is  now  in  process  of  constrnction  through  the 
ng  preserved  as  much  as  is  consistent  city.  There  are  four  large  and  commodious 
be  convenience  of  visitors.  Large  sums  school-houses  and  five  smaller  ones,  one  of 
)een  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  which  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
The  commerce  of  the  port  is  seriously  children.  Newport  has  a  rolling-mill,  employ- 
d  by  the  annual  closing  of  navigation,  ing  500  men ;  a  nut  and  bolt  works,  employ- 
st  vessel  generally  leaves  for  sea  between  ing  250 ;  iron  and  pipe  works,  employing  500 ; 
iber  20  and  the  end  of  the  month,  and  stove  -  works,  employing  150 ;  a  watch  -  case 
it  vessel  from  sea  generally  arrives  about  manufactory,  with  750  employes,  besides  saw- 
d  of  April.  During  the  season  of  1885  mills,  shoe-manufactories,  and  various  other 
irrived  629  sea^going  vessels,  of  688,854  works.  There  are  two  national  banks  in 
^  and  5,008  inland  vessels,  of  724,975  the  city,  a  United  States  arsenal  and  military 
In  1875  the  number  of  sea-going  ves-  post,  and  sixteen  churches ;  a  daily  paper,  a 
THB  larger,  642,  but  the  tonnage  was  tri- weekly,  and  two  weekly  papers  are  pub- 
•6,112.  The  number  of  10 land  vessels  in  lished.  The  principal  courts  of  the  county 
ras  6,148,  the  tonnage  811,410.    There  are  held  in  the  fine  new  court-house. 
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NMTlstvwDy  a  boroagb  and  the  oonntj-seat  of  tickets  have  combined  to  make  it  the  home  of 

Montgomery  Coanty,  Pa.,  on  Bchuylkill  river,  many  men  whose  basiness  is   condncted  in 

seventeen  miles  by  rail  northwest  of  Philadel-  Philadelphia. 

phia.  It  extends  two  miles  along  the  left  bank  OaUaid,  a  city  of  Alameda  Connty,  Cal.,  on 
of  the  river,  rising  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  The 
height  of  200  feet  above  the  water.  Its  area  is  population  in  1870  was  10,600;  in  1880,  84,- 
2,800  acres.  The  population  in  1870  was  10,-  655 ;  and  in  1887  was  estimated  at  70.000.  It 
758 ;  in  1880,  18,063 ;  in  1887,  18,786.  The  is  connected  with  the  interior  of  the  State  by 
mortality,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company^s  system  of  rail- 
was  12'74  per  thousand.  The  town^s  funded  roads  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
debt  is  t78.000.  The  value  of  its  taxable  real  rivers.  On  account  of  its  harbor  facilities  it 
estate,  etc.,  is  $7,561,541.  Three  railroads  run  is  admirably  adapted  for  commercial  and  manu- 
through  the  borougb,  and  two  more  at  Bridge-  facturing  purposes.  'Woolen  and  cotton  fab- 
port,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  rics,  jute  bags,  flour,  nails,  glass-ware,  agri- 
are  of  easy  access.  Two  telegraph  lines  have  cultural  implements,  files,  tacks,  boots  and 
offices  in  the  town,  and  eighty  telephones  are  in  shoes,  and  furniture  form  the  principal  manu- 
nse.  There  are  two  street-railways  with  an  factured  products.  Being  a  suburb  of  San 
aggregate  trackage  of  seven  miles,  two  electric-  Francisco,  it  is  a  city  of  schools,  churches,  and 
light  companies,  a  board  of  trade  with  800  homes.  The  streets  are  well  kept,  and  the 
members,  and  a  land  and  improvement  com-  city  presents  a  pleasant  appearance  on  accoant 
pany.  A  project  well  under  way  contemplates  of  its  fine  resiaenoes  and  grounds.  The  cli- 
the  formation  of  a  trust  to  provide  capital  for  mate  is  remarkable  for  its  uniformity.  The 
new  manufactories  brought  to  Norristown.  mean  maximum  temperature  for  the  decade 
All  the  streets  are  macadamized.  The  build-  ending  in  1886  was  91°,  and  the  mean  lowest 
ings  are  all  of  brick  or  stone,  frame  structures  temperature  for  the  same  period,  82°.  Delicate 
being  prohibited  in  the  thickly-settled  parts  of  plants,  as  the  heliotrope,  fuchsia,  and  gerani- 
the  town.  In  1887  260  new  dwellings  were  ums,  thrive  out  of  doors  during  the  winter 
erected.  The  industries  are  varied  :  its  84  months.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  cable 
manufacturing  establishments  include  12  iron-  and  horse  cars,  and  communication  is  regularly 
works,  18  woolen,  cotton,  and  carpet  mills,  maintained  with  San  Francisco  —  eight  milai 
4  hosiery  factories,  8  shirt  factories,  6  fiouring-  distant — by  a  system  of  steam  cars  and  ferries 
mills,  6  brick-works,  and  a  dass-works.  Tne  running  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes, 
total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  town  Pasadcia,  a  city  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 
in  manufactures  is  8,611,  and  the  total  value  In  1888  the  population  was  about  1,200;  in 
of  the  property  used  for  manufacturing  pur-  January,  1888,  it  was  estimated  at  12,000.  It 
poses,  $3,018,000.  Among  the  public  institu-  has  10  miles  of  graded  streets ;  11  churches; 
tions  are  two  opera-houses,  a  large  marble  oneof  the  finest  school-buildings  in  California; 
court-house,  built  in  1854,  at  a  cost  of  $150,-  a  free  public  library  of  10,000  volumes  in  a  fire- 
000,  19  churches,  a  library  of  2,800  volumes,  proof  building  that  has  also  accommodations 
and  another  of  6,000  volumes,  6  public  schools,  for  natural  history  collections;  4  banks ;  good 
872  business  establishments,  7  building  and  hotels;  and  many  beautiful  villa  residences, 
loan  associations,  46  secret,  beneficial,  and  Twelve  railway  trains  arrive  and  depart  daily, 
literary  societies,  8  national  banks,  1  private  The  newly  incorporated  Salt  Lake  and  Los 
bank,  and  a  trust,  insurance,  and  safe-deposit  Angeles  Railroad  will  soon  enter  the  city 
company ;  5  weekly  and  8  daily  papers  are  pub-  through  one  of  the  wildest  passes  of  the  Sierra 
lished.  The  Hospital  for  the  Insane  of  the  Madre  mountains.  There  is  an  open  trail  from 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  is  on  high  the  city  to  the  summit  of  the  range,  where  a 
ground  in  the  northern  part  of  Norristown.  hotel  is  to  be  built  4,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  institution  comprises  twenty  massive  brick  The  city  is  surrounded  by  immense  fruit- 
buildings,  and  has  1,600  patients.  The  water-  ranches,  and  manufactures  large  quantities  of 
supply  of  Norristown  is   obtained  from    the  wine. 

Schuylkill  (at  a  point  where  the  river  is  800  PawtMkct,  a  city  of  Rhode  Island,   incorpo- 

feet  wide)  by  means  of  submerged  pipes.    The  rated  in  1886,  four  miles  north  of  Providence, 

reservoir,  194  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  Pawtncket 

river,  has  a  capacity  of  110,000,000  gallons,  river.     The  population  in  1885  was  19,080,  and 

the  daily  pumping  capacity  of  the  water-works  in  1887  a  little  over  28,000.    Three  lines  of 

machinery  being  2,500,000  gallons.    Over  21  railroads  pass  through  the  city,  and  horse-car 

miles  of  distribution-pipe  are  laid.     The  built-  tracks  were  laid  in  the  principal  streets  in  1886. 

up  portion  of  Norristown  has  been  doubled  in  Water  was  introduced  in  1878,  and  the  cost  of 

size  within  the  past  ten  years,   the  greatest  the  present    water-works  is  $1,833,000.    In 

changes  occurring  within  the  four  years  pre-  December,  1887,  $160,000  was  voted  for  a  new 

vious  to  1888,  during  which    street-railways  pumping  station.     In  1887  there  were  received 

were  built,  electric  lights  introduced,  a  board  at  this  port  150,000  tons  of  coal,  5,000,000  feet 

of   trade  established,  and  a  general  impetus  of  lumber,  1,800,000  bricks,  11,()00  casks  of  ce- 

given  to  manufacture.     Its  proximity  to  Phila-  ment,  4,000  casks  of  lime,  6,000  feet  of  North 

delphia  and  the  low  price  of  commutation  river  atone,  1,200  bales  of  cotton,  260  tons  of 
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1,    and   2,000,000  laths  and  shingles,  late,  and  at  present  there  are  18  factories 

^d,  1,000  bales  of  cotton,  50    tons   of  employing  7,000  operatives,  and  84  tanneries, 

on,  1 10  tons  of  fertilizer,  and  150  tons  employing  800.      Capital  to  the  amonnt  of 

3.     The  indastries  are  varied.    There  $18,000,000  is  invested  in  these  two  industries, 

r  600  establishments  that  employ  labor,  Gas  and  electricity  have  to  some  extent  been 

>  number  of  employes  is  aboat  15,000.  sabstitnted  for  steam-power.    The   city  was 

nant  Thread-Works,  with  a  capital  of  lighted  by  electricity  in  1887.     The  Qoebec 

KK),  employs  2,200  hands;  the  Dnnnell  and  Charlevoix  Railway  is  in  coarse  of  con- 

''orks,  450  hands;  the  Union  Wadding-  stmction. 

250;  and  D.  Goff  &  Son's  plash  and  Qatecy,  the  capital  of  Adams  County,  111., 

liU,  800.    The  total  number  of  cotton  and  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  State.    It  is 

)len  industries  is  28.    The  first  cotton-  on   a   limestone  bluff  180  feet  high,  on  the 

story  in  the  United  States   was  estab-  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  160  miles  north 

1  Paw  tucket  by  Samuel  Slater.  of  St.  Louis,  and  264  miles  south  of  Chicago. 

■d,  the  chief  city  of  Oregon,  on  the  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  three  miles 

)tte  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  con-  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  two  and 

of  that  stream  with  the  Columbia,  three  quarter  miles  from  east  to  west.    In  the 

)  miles  from  the  ocean.    Portland  was  business  portion  they  are  well  paved  and  have 

.  in  1847.     It  is  the  chief  commercial  numerous  fine  business  blocks.    In  the   resi- 

the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Columbia  dence  portion  many  of  the  streets  are  bordered 

id  ita  tributaries,  and  is  the  depot  of  a  on  each  side  by  stately  shade- trees.     Hand- 

ineral  country  including  extensive  gold  some  residences  are  numerous,  surrounded  by 

er  mines.    It  is  the  center  of  a  large  large,  well-kept  lawns.    The  streets  are  lighted 

steamboat)  navigation  system,  the  ter-  by  electricity.     Water  is  supplied  through  25 

tf  three  transcontinental  railroads,  and  miles  of  mains  from  a  reservoir  with  a  capacity 

ter  of  the  railroad  system  of  the  Pa-  of  20,000,000  gallons  at  an  elevation  of  229 

)rthwe8t.    Ships  ascend  the  Columbia  feet,  giving  an  average  pressure  in  the  city 

illamette  rivers  to  Portland  from  the  of  40  pounds.    The  reservoir  is  supplied  by 

1  the  shipments  of  grain,  fiuur,  lumber,  two  pumps  2}  miles  from  the  reservoir,  which 

and  wool  are  very  large.    The  direct  draw  their  water  from  the  channel  of  the 

by  sea  to  foreign  countries  of  the  prod-  Mississippi.  Six  miles  of  street-car  line  traverse 

Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  from  the  streets.    The  population,  by  the  census  of 

d  reached  in  1887  nearly  $20,000,000.  1880,  was  27,300.    The  present  population  is 

y  does  a  wholesale  and  jobbing  trade  estimated  at  87,000,  about  7,000  of  which  are 

ing  to  $45,000,000  a  year.    It  contains  foreigners,  the  major  part  being  Germans,  and 

-  six  charches ;    its  public  and  other  about  1,500  colored.    Quincy  has  four  parks, 

are  attended  by  9,000  children,  and  and  two  miles  east  of  the  city  are  the  fair- 

I  sabnrb,  East  Portland,  which  lies  just  grounds.    Two  miles  north  from  the  business 

e,  across  the  Willamette  river,  it  con-  center  is  the  Illinois  Soldier^s    and  Sailor's 

»,000  inhabitants.  Home,  which  has  a  fine  wooded  tract  of  140 

«,  a  city  on  the  left  bank  of  St.  Law-  acres.    This  home,  when  completed  according 

ver,  wtdoh  here  receives  the  St.  Charles,  to  present  plans,  will  be  one  of  the  most  beau- 

e«  from  the  mouth,  180  miles  northeast  tiful  in  the  country.    The  State  has  already  ap- 

itreal.     The  population    in  1871   was  propriated  $606,500.    Seventeen  buildings  are 

in  1881,  62,446.  Five  railways  con-  now  completed  and  others  are  in  course  of 
lebec  and  the  provinces,  three  of  which  construction.  All  the  buildings  are  connected 
eir  terminus  in  Levis,  a  town  of  13,000  by  a  tunnel  2,500  feet  long  with  a  ventilating 
uits  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  St.  Law-  ghafb  185  feet  high.  The  total  number  of  in- 
apposite the  city,  while  the  other  two  mates  is  509.  The  capacity  when  aU  the  build- 
he  city.  Ferries  cross  the  river  every  ings  are  completed  will  be  1,000.  Quincy  has 
minutes  in  summer,  and  every  half-  a  fine  court-house  of  stone,  surrounded  by  a 
1  winter,  when  there  is  no  ice-bridge,  beautiful  park  built  at  a  cost  of  $800,000,  a 
oars  run  through  the  principal  streets,  new  Federal  building  just  completed  at  a  cost 
re  a  parliament  and  departmental  build-  of  $280,000,  and  there  are  in  course  of  construc- 
ting $1,200,000,  and  a  court-house  cost-  tion  a  city  hall  which  will  cost  $100,000,  and  a 
)0,000.  Graving-docks,  situated  at  St.  hotel  to  cost  $140,000.  The  city  has  an  exten- 
8,  three  miles  below  Quebec  on  the  give  trade  which  it  distributes  by  seven  lines 
ihore,  costing  $500,000,  have  recently  of  railroad  .and  the  Missis^ppi  river.  The 
lilt  A  harbor  is  in  course  of  construe-  commercial  interests  are  represented  by  1,813 
licb  will  cost  $4,000,000.  The  lumber-  different  firms  with  a  capital  of  $10,800,500. 
)rests  of  this  ancient  port  have  fallen  off  The  more  important  manufactories  are  6  stove- 
cent,  within  the  past  ten  years.  The  foundries  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000;  6  ma- 
r  of  arrivals  from  sea  in  1876  was  987,  chine-shops,  capital  $800,000;  5  carriage  and 
)  clearances  976 ;  in  1886,  501  entered,  wagon  factories,  capital  $400,000 ;  5  flouring- 
4  cleared.  The  manufacture  of  boots  mills,  capital  $400,000;  9  ice-houses,  capital 
}es  has  increased  to  a  large  extent  of  $450,000;  27  cigar-manufactories, capital  $500,- 
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000;    8    chewing  -  tobacco   factories,    capital  street-cars  have  jast  been  added.    The  port 

$250,000 ;  and  6  breweries,  capital  $800,000.  has  a  large  trade,  mainly  with  En^^and  and 

Besides  these  there  is  a  large  paper- board  mill,  the  United  States.    St.  John  owns  more  ships 

with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  the  Gardner  than  any  other  port  in  Canada,  the  registry  at 

Steam    Governor    Works,    capital    $200,000.  the  close  of  1866  showing  635  sailing-ships  and 

There   are   also   manufactories  of  furniture,  steamers  of  216,959  tons.    In  1866,  apart  from 

plows,  plug  tobacco,  organs,  soap,  files,  and  the  coasting-trade,  1,899  vessels,  of  601,527 

matches,  and  planing  and  saw  mills,  giving  em-  tons,  were  cleared.    The  exports,  chiefly  Inm- 

ployment  to  over  4,000  persons.    Quincy  has  9  ber,  for  the  year  ended  June  80,  1886,  were 

public  schools,  18  parochial  schools,  2  literary,  $8,901,496,  and  the  imports  $4,076,062,  the 

and  1  medical  college.    There  is  a  free  library  customs  duties  collected  being  $861,002.    The 

and  reading-room  association  which  has  over  chief  industries  are  lumber-mills,  two  ootton- 

6,000  volumes,  and  is  erecting  a  building  to  cost  mills,  engine   and  car  factoriea,   nail-worka, 

$40,000.    There  are  82  churches,  2  hospitals,  foundries,  red-granite  works,  and  a  cordage- 

and  2  orphan  asylums.    There  are  published  factory.    The  manufacture  of  lime  ia  ezten- 

6  daily  newspapers,  8  weeklies,  1  bi-monthly,  sively  carried  on  near  the  city,  the  product 

and  2  monthlies.    Quincy  was  laid  out  in  1826,  being  largely  shipped  to  the  United  States 

was  organized  as  a  city  in  1889,  and  was  the  St  John  harbor,  in  which  apring-tidea  have  a 

home  of  the  first  Governor  of  Illinois,  Gov.  rise  of  twenty-eight  feet,  has  valuable  fineries 

Wood,  to  whose  memory  a  bronze  statue  was  of  herring,  shad,  gaspereauz,  and  sidmon.    In 

erected  in  Washington  Park  in  1884.  1886  was  completed  the  fine  steel  cantilever 

RadM,  a  city  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  railway-bridge  across  St  John  river,  a  short 

Michigan,  in  Racine  County,  Wis.,  at  the  month  distance  above  the  city.    St.  John  was  incor- 

of  Root  river,  which,  with  the  government  porated  by  royal  charter  in  1786. 
piers,  makes  a  fine  harbor.    The  dty  is  28        Sai  Mgtb  a  city  and  seaport  of  Southern 

miles  south  of  Milwaukee,  and  62  miles  north  California,  the  county-seat  of  San  Diego  County, 

of  Chicago.    Two  railroads  and  ther  lake  afford  480  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco.    It  is 

excellent  shipping  facilities.    It  is  on  a  plateau  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 

40  feet  above  the  lake-level,  and  690  feet  above  and  Santa  F6  Railway  system.    The  present 

sea-level.    Racine  was  settled  in  1836.    The  population  (Jan.  1,  1888)  is  80,000.    In  1885 

population  in  1860  was  7,751;  in  1870,  9,880;  it  was  4,000;  in  1880,  2,687;  in  1870,  2,300. 

in  1880,  16,031 ;  in  1885,  19,636;  in  1887  esti-  Through  riulway  connection  with  the  Eastern 

mated  at  20,500.    The  valuation  of  real  and  States  was  established  in  1886.    Local  lines 

personal  property  in  1887    was   $8,652,090.  connect  the  city  with  the  interior  of  the  county 

The  indebtedness   of  the  city  was  less  than  and  with  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  River- 

$200,000.     Manufacturing  is  the  leading  indas-  side,  and  the  principal  Southern    California 

try,  employing  3,800  men  and  a  capital  of  towns.    The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  con- 

$5,000,000,  the  annual  products  being  valued  necting  with  the  East  as  well  as  with  San 

at  $9,000,000.    The  principal    articles  made  Francisco  and  Northern  California  and  Oregon, 

arethrashers,  wagons,  plows,  harrowsi  fanning-  is  extending  a  branch  from  its  main  line  to 

mills,  portable  engines  and  boilers,  and  feed-  the  city,  and  direct  connection  with  Southern 

cutters.    The  lumber  and  coal  trade  is  hu-ge.  Nevada  and  Utah  by  another  line  will  be  made 

The  University  of  the  Northwest  is  located  in  the  near  future.    The  street-railroads,  oper- 

here.     The  court  -  house  and  city  hall    are  ated  by  electric,  cable,  and  horse  power,  hs?e 

handsome  structures,  the  latter  completed  in  an  aggregate  length  of  twenty-six  miles,  and 

1886  at  a  cost  of  $62,000.    A  street-railway  the  steam-motor  railroads  to  suburban  points 

line   connects   the  depot   and  traverses  the  have  abont  thirty  miles   more.    The  city  ifl 

principal  streets.    There  are  three  national  lighted  by  electricity  and  gas.    A  oompdete 

banks.    A  system  of  water- works  is  just  com-  sewer-system,  embracing  forty-seven  and  s 

pleted,  with  a  stand-pipe  capacity  of  830,480  half  miles  of  pipe,  is  now  being  constructed. 

gaUons.    Water  is  obtained  from  a  distance  of  The  ocean  and  coastwise  traffic  is  considerable 

one  and  a  quarter  mile  at  the  lake.  *  and  is  growing  rapidly.    It  is  the  largest  lum- 

Salat  John,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  New  ber  importing  port,  next  to  San  Francisco,  on 
Brunswick,  Canada,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  at  the  Pacific  coast.  The  salubrious  climate  of 
the  mouth  of  St  John  river,  occupying  both  San  Diego,  which  possesses  the  most  equable 
banks.  Portland  adjoins  it  to  die  north,  and  temperature  of  the  cosst,  makes  it  a  popular 
the  two  cities  have  a  common  harbor,  and  health-resort  The  city  baa  numerous  fine 
supply  of  gas  and  water.  The  population  of  hotels  and  several  daily  newspapers.  There 
St  John  in  1871  was  28,805;  in  1881,  26,127;  are  four  national  banks  and  two  State  banks, 
the  decrease  being  dne  to  the  great  fire  of  Coronado  Beach,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
1877,  by  which  half  the  city,  including  almost  bay,  is  a  city  in  itself,  with  a  hotel  costing 
the  entire  business  portion,  was  destroyed.  $1,200,000,  street-railways,  electric  lights,  etc 
By  this  Portland  gained  in  population  from  Ferry  service,  with  five-minute  trips,  connects 
12,520  in  1871  to  15,226  in  1881.  Since  the  the  beach  with  the  city  proper.  The  water- 
fire,  St.  John  has  been  reboilt  in  a  substantial  supply  of  the  city  and  Coronado  Beach  is  ob- 
manner.    Three  railways  touch  the  city,  and  tained  from  the  San  Diego  river,  being  pumped 
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ervoirs    on   the    heights   north  of  the  stand-pipe  225  feet  by  t)iree,  for  fire* purposes, 

ftnd  piped  throa^boat  the  city  and  ander  Lake  Erie  fnrDishes  the  water-supply.     The 

r  to  the  beach.    A  company  is  now  build-  city  is  thoroughly  sewered.    Four  newspapers 

arge  flume  from  the  head-waters  of  San  are  published  here. 

river  and  other  mountain  sources,  which  Sui  Imi  [San  Hoza'y],  the  county-seat  of  Santa 
e  completed  in  a  few  months,  and,  he-  Clara  County,  Cal.,  47  miles  south  of  San  Fran- 
(upplyiug  a  large  area  with  irrigating  cisco,  6  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
e:$  before  reaching  the  municipal  lim-  28  miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With  its  sub- 
U  increase  the  city^s  supply  to  an  extent  urbs,  it  numbers  25,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
lie  to  the  requirements  of  a  population  assessed  valuation  of  property  within  its  cor- 
.000.  porate  limits  is  $12,000,000.  San  Jos^  is  es- 
■aky,  a  city  of  Erie  County,  Ohio,  and  a  seniially  a  modern  city,  with  broad  streets, 
f  entry  on  Lake  Erie.  The  population,  sidewalks  of  concrete  and  asphaltum,  fine  bus!- 
last  school-census,  is  22,500.  The  city  ness  buildings,  and  liandsome  residences.  It 
he  northern  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  is  lighted  mainly  by  electricity,  has  street-rail- 
[ichigan  Southern  Railroad,  and  is  the  roads,  and  an  electric-motor  road  connects  it 
^rie  terminus  of  the  Indianapolis,  Bloom-  with  the  town  of  Santa  Clara,  three  miles  dis- 
,  and  Western,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  tant.  Threerailroadscunnectthiscity  with  San 
ke  Erie  and  Western,  and  the  Sandusky,  Francisco,  and  two  of  these  lines  pass  through 
id,  and  Coshocton  railways.  Sandusky  the  city  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  also  con- 
I  a  landlocked  harbor,  eleven  by  three  neoted  by  rail  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
It  has  the  largest  coastwise  trade  on  State.  The  city  owns  two  public  parks,  one 
kes,  and  is  the  largest  fresh- water  fish  containing  400  acres,  six  miles  distant.  This 
t  in  the  world,  its  fish-business  aggregat-  park  is  noted  for  its  mineral-springs  and  its 
er  $1^300.000  yearly.  Here  are  manu-  wild  scenery.  The  State  Normal  School  build- 
td  over  2,000,000  gallons  of  wine  annu-  ing,  in  the  center  of  Washington  Square  of  28 
andusky  being  in  the  heart  of  the  grape  acres,  cost  $1^0,000,  and  has  TOO  pupils.  The 
I  of  Ohio.  In  fresh  fruits — principally  court-house  is  a  massive  Corinthian  structure, 
(8,  pears,  and  apples — its  business  has  costing  $200,000.  The  new  city  hall  is  a  beau- 
d  over  $1,000,0<)0  in  a  year.  It  does  a  tiful  building,  costing  $75,000.  There  are  ten 
trade  in  white  and  blue  limestone  and  in  churches  and  eight  large  school-houses,  each 
he  country  being  underlaid  with  lime-  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  The  college 
The  Government  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  of  Notre  Dame  (Roman  Catholic),  for  young 
are  built  of  Sandusky  white  limestone,  ladies,  has  a  fine  building  and  extensive  grounds 
sky  is  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  valued  at  $600,000.  There  is  a  business  college 
penters^  tools,  and  spokes,  wheels,  hubs,  in  the  city.  Between  San  Jos6  and  Santa 
oggy  bodies,  over  600  men  being  em-  Clara  is  the  University  of  the  Pacific  (Method- 
l  in  these  branches  of  manufacture,  ist),  which  owns  sixteen  acres  and  has  five 
are  two  large  establishments,  employing  large  buildings.  The  city  has  a  public  library 
dn,  turning  out  flouring-mill  machinery,  of  7,000  volumes.  Four  daily  and  three  weekly 
8,  boilers,  and  agricultural  implements,  newspapers  and  a  monthly  periodical  are  pub- 
are  four  national  banks.  The  streets  lished  here.  The  city  contains  a  woolen-mill, 
ide.  The  buildings,  both  private  and  three  foundries,  three  flouring-mills,  three 
,  are  chiefly  built  of  blue  limestone,  breweries,  three  distilleries,  three  fruit-can- 
are  two  establishments  employing  250  ning  establishments,  two  f ruit  -  driers,  two 
n  the  manufacture  of  tubs,  pails,  and  glove  -  factories,  a  silk  •  factory,  three  candy- 
kckages.  The  new  Ohio  State  Soldiers'  factories,  two  furniture- factories,  five  carriage- 
lilors'  Home,  to  accommodate  1 ,500  men,  factories,  a  tannery,  n  box-factory,  several 
ig  built  here.  This  institution  is  on  the  wineries,  and  various  machine-shops,  planing- 
e  plan,  each  cottage  to  accommodate  fifty  mills,  cigar -facto  lies,  etc.  There  are  four 
rith  central  dining-hall,  kitohen,  laundry,  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $2,500,000.  San 
ouse,  and  administration  building — in  all.  Jos6  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
•four  buildings,  of  blue  limestone  and  wealth.  Its  pos'ition,  in  close  proximity  to 
^ly  fire-proof,  costing  $585,000,  exclu-  Mt.  Hamilton,  the  site  of  the  great  Lick 
I  the  ninety  acres  of  ground,  which  were  Observatory  on  the  east,  and  to  the  $20,000,- 
by  the  city.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  000  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  on  the 
will  be  $150,000  to  $160,000  a  year,  west,  and  its  unrivaled  climate,  are  great 
are  a  central  high-school,  four  ward-  inducements  for  those  looking  for  pleasant 
buildings,  and  a  half-dozen  smaller  ones,  homes. 

are  three  Catholic,  two  Episcopal,  one  Sebenectady,  a  city  of  Schenectady  County, 

rterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congre-  N.  Y.,  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  on  the  New 

al,  and  nine  German  Protestant  churches.  York  Central  Railroad,  17  miles  west  of  Albany. 

onrt-hou<e  is    new,  built  of  bluestone.  Other  railroads  running  into  the  city  are  the 

is  a  complete  system  of  waterworks.  Troy  and  Schnectady,  the  Rensselaer  and  Sara- 

and-pipe,  built  of  steel-plates,  is  18<)  feet  toga,   and  the   Delaware   and  Hudson   Canal 

ind  25  feet  in  diameter,  with  another  Company.    The  Erie  Canal  passes  through  the 
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city.    Its  import  ant  iDdustries  are:  locomotive  the  IJDited  States  is  con8i<1  arable,  the  entries 

works,  employing  1.200  men;   the  Westing-  made  through    the    United    States  consulate 

house  Agricaltural  Works;  and  the  Edison  Ma-  amounting  to  about  (1,000,000  a  year,  princi- 

cbine-Works,  which  removed  to  Schenectady  in  p&Hy  lumber,  pulp,  asbestos,  and   live-stock. 

1886.      These  works  occupy  extensive  build-  The  city  is  well  supplied  with  gas  and  water, 

ings  and  employ  1,000  men.    The  Gilbert  Car-  is  the  center  of  a  good  agricultural  district,  and 

Works  is  also  a  recent  and  important  industry,  is  growing  rapidly. 

There  are  also  several  knitting-mills,  a  shawl-  StodLtsa,  the  county-Feat  of  San  Joaouin 
factory,  hay- wire  factories,  and  other  minor  County,  Cal.,  on  an  arm  of  San  Joaquin  river, 
factories  and  mills.  The  city  is  supplied  with  three  miles  from  the  main  stream.  It  is  92 
water  from  Mohawk  river  by  its  own  system  miles  from  San  Francisco  by  rail,  and  120  by 
of  water- works.  The  streets  are  lighted  with  water.  Horse-car  tracks  are  laid  in  the  prin- 
electricity,  as  are  also  the  public  buildings  and  cipal  streets,  and  an  electric-motor  railroad 
many  of  the  stores  and  private  dwellings,  will  soon  be  in  operation.  A  new  agricultural 
Horse-cars  mn  upon  the  main  street.  Union  pavilion,  costing  $60,000,  was  completed  in 
College  is  located  here.  A  new  depot  of  fine  September,  1887,  and  is  the  finest  structure  of 
design  has  been  erected  by  the  New  York  Cen-  its  kind  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountainei  A 
tral  Railroad,  and  a  city  hall  has  been  built  and  granite  court-house  is  in  process  of  erection 
given  to  the  city  by  one  of  its  residents.  The  at  a  contract  price  of  about  $300,000.  Stock- 
city  is  very  compactly  builti,  and  in  the  old  ton  is  emphatically  a  city  of  churches,  the  fol- 
f>art  may  still  be  found  many  traces  of  its  lowing  denominations  being  represented  by 
)utch  origin.  The  population  in  1880  was  commodious  and  well-built  edifices:  Roman 
18,675.  Since  that  time  its  growth  and  im-  Catholic,  1;  Episcopal,  1;  Congregational,  2 ; 
provement  liave  been  more  marked  than  in  any  BHptist,  2 ;  Methodist  Episcopal,  2 ;  Methodist 
other  period  of  its  history,  and  its  population  Episcopal  (South),  1 ;  Lutheran,  1 ;  Presbyte- 
is  now  estimated  at  20,000.  *  rian,  1 ;  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  1 ;  German 
SberlbrMke,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Reformed,  1 ;  German  Methodist,  1 ;  Latter- 
Canada,  on  the  rivers  Magog  and  St.  Francis.  Day  Saints,  1;  Christian,  1.  The  public  schools 
It  U  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  the  are  as  good  as  any  in  tlie  State,  and  the  graduates 
designation  given  to  that  part  of  the  province  of  the  high-school  are  admitted  to  the  btate  Uni- 
which  lies  south  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  It  versity  on  the  recommendation  of  the  principal 
is  101  miles  east  of  Montreal,  and  121  miles  without  examination.  Stockton  is  one  of  the 
southwest  of  Quebec.  The  popnlation,  about  leading  wheat-markets  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
9,000,  is  composed  of  English  and  French  and  there  are  warehouses  here  having  an  aggre- 
speaking  races,  the  French  largely  predomi-  gate  capacity  of  over  100,000  tons.  It  is  the 
nating.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the  international,  natural  commercial  center  of  a  fine  agricultural 
Passumpsic,  Waterloo  and  Magog,  and  Quebec  district.  Among  the  numerous  manufactures 
Central  Railways,  and  is  connected  botheastand  are  two  fiouring-mills,  each  having  a  daily  ca- 
west  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  A  new  pacity  of  1,600  bbls.,  two  combined  harvester- 
connection  will  shortly  be  made  hy  the  exten-  works,  a  wheel-and-axle  factory,  a  paper-mill, 
sion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  through  a  woolen-mill,  two  carriage-factories,  three 
the  city  to  the  maritime  provinces.  Sher-  foundries,  and  several  planing  mills.  The 
brooke  possesses  magnificent  water-power,  de-  population  in  1880  was  10,287.  In  1887  it  was 
rived  from  the  fall  of  the  river  Magog,  which  estimated  at  18,000. 

here  descends  120  feet,  within  half  a  mile,  to  T«rMU>,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capi- 
the  St  Francis.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  tal  of  Ontario,  Canada,  county-seat  nf  York 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  contains  a  cathe-  County,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
dral  and  bishop*s  palace  and  two  district  810  miles  southwest  of  Montreal,  and  528 
churches  of  the  same  denomination,  2  Anglican  miles  northwest  of  New  York.  Latitude,  43** 
churches,  1  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  and  1  89'  north ;  longitude,  79°  21'  west.  Popula- 
Congregational,  and  a  Baptist  church  will  soon  tion  in  1861,  44,821;  1871,  66,092;  1881, 
be  erected.  All  criminal  and  civic  cases  77,084;  1886, 111,800;  1887, 118,403.  The  bay 
within  the  district  of  St  Francis  are  tried  here,  south  of  the  city  is  formed  by  an  island,  and  is 
The  main  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  about  three  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  The 
woolen  goods,  one  firm  alone  employing  be-  river  Don,  which  falls  into  the  bay  on  the  east, 
tween  500  and  600  people  and  paying  out  an-  is  now  being  straightened  and  made  navigable, 
nually  in  wages  over  $140,000.  There  are  also  so  that  it  will  form  part  of  the  harbor,  at  ai) 
saw-mills,  iron-foundries,  machine-shops,  snath,  expenditure  of  over  $300,000.  The  corpora- 
bobbin,  corset,  and  other  factories.  There  are  tion  limits,  which  have  been  much  extended 
13  hotels  and  4  newspapers,  two  English  and  by  annexation  of  late,  include  9,858  acres,  or 
two  French.  The  public  schools  are  under  the  15|  square  miles,  as  compared  with  5,000  acres 
direction  of  two  boards  of  trustees,  one  Protes-  in  1871.  The  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
tant  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  There  is  sonal  property  (not  counting  stocks  in  public 
a  large  Roman  Catholic  hospital  here,  and  the  companies)  in  1875  was  about  $46,000,000;  in 
land  has  been  purchased  for  a  similar  institu-  1885,  $65,119,702;  in  1886,  $68,877,508;  in 
tion  by  the  Protestants.     The  export  trade  to  1887,  $78,288,226;  in  1888  (estimated),  $98,- 
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9,791.  The  tuea  in  1874  jietdea  (1108,476. 
IS86  tbe  total  rerenne  was  $1,S»S.660,  or 
hich  taxation  M  the  rate  of  16^  milU  coa- 
ibnted)I.1.11,d5a.  The  imports  for  18S6^-'8e 
Jued  118.301.177,  ot  wliivh  $7,382,166  were 
oni  the  United  Stalee.  The  eipurts  for  the 
me  year,  as  officiajlj  reported,  were  $3,095,- 
M),  of  which  (a.139,4I4  went  to  the  United 
«tes.  The  valne  of  mannfactarea,  aocordinK 
■  the  CCDSUS  of  1S81,  was  $19,100,116.  the 
lief  items  heing  boots  and  ahiiee,  furniture, 
othes.  whisky,  and  ale.  Tbe  amoont  of 
ipital  invested  is  $11,602,310;  the  nnmber  ot 
inds  employed,  12,708 ;  the  amonot  of  yearly 
age^  $3,721,361.    Tbe  total  failures  in  To- 


ODDually  hj  a  rote  of  the  rate-payers.  The 
ciiy  has  a  ^re-alarm  telegraph,  telephonic  sys- 
tem, paid  fire-departmenl,  and  slreet-railways. 
The  «at«r-H'ork  Bystera  is  owned  by  the  city; 
tbe  revenue  of  this  department  in  1886  was 
$315,227.  and  the  expenditure  $19r.,4y5,  ex- 
clusive of  payments  made  on  account  of  water- 
works' debt ;  ihe  amount  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  department  is  $2,680,206.  exeltiBive  of 
$350,000  which  the  city  has  J nsi.  decided  (1887) 
to  expend  in  improriii);  the  system,  Surveys 
are  being  made  at  present  with  a  view  to  se- 
cnring  water  by  a  system  of  gravitation  from 
lakes  to  the  north  of  the  city:  this  scheme,  if 
carried  out,  will  cost  $6,000,000  or  $6,000,000. 


ft      rin-     ft 


'oato  in  1686  were  86,  with  estimated  liabili- 
ies<rf  $1,048,609  and  assets  of  $528,869.  The 
cital  nnmber  of  letters  delivered  from  the  To- 
-DDto  post  office  in  1886  was  9,776,609,  besides 
1,^92,380  newspapers;  the  total  number  of 
etlers,  books,  post-cards,  circulars,  etc.,  posted 
U  Toronto  in  the  same  year  was  21.024,824, 
rhere  are  t«Q  banks  baring  headquarters  in 
liii  city,  and  branches  of  four  Quebec  and 
Hontreal  hanks.  The  hrauchesof  the  Montreal 
luk  and  Qael>eo  Bank  have  recently  erected 
Kw  and  handsome  bnildinfrs:  that  of  the  firi^t- 
ivned  institution  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
od  thoronghiy  equipped  bank-buildings  in  the 
tominion.  The  city  is  divided  into  twelve 
ards,  eacb  of  which  electa  three  aldermen 
mI  two  school  trustees.  The  sidermen  are 
»ted  with  legislative  and  executive  powers, 
id  can  act  as  magistraten  if  possessed  of  legal 
roperty  qaalification.    The  mayor  is  elected 


Tbe  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  ednca- 
tional  institutions,  many  of  which  form  also 
the  principal  public  buildings.  The  University 
of  Toronto,  erected  in  1869  for  $900,000,  Is 
controlled  by  the  Ontario  Government,  and 
has  been  conducted  liitliert«  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1S.000  annually.  By  an  act  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  federate  with  Toronto  University 
Victoria  University,  Coboura,  a  Methodist  in- 
stitution, as  the  flr»t  step  in  a  contemplated 
complete  scheme  of  university  federation  for 
the  province.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided 
to  establish  a  medical  faculty  in  connection 
with  the  nniversity.  In  consequence  of  the 
proposed  extension  uf  this  institution  by  fed- 
eratiiin,  the  endowment  will  be  increased  from 
$78,000  to  $100,000,  $15,000  ot  the  increase 
to  come  frum  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Up- 
per Canada  College,  another  institution  nnder 
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the  control  of  the  Provincial  Govdrnment;  the  costing    $100,000;    St.    Michael's    Oa 

college  site  is  to  he  sold,  and  a  new  building  (Roman  Catholic) ;  St.  Andrew^s  West 

to  be  erected  for  $100,000  of  the  proceeds,  the  bytorian);  and  Jarvis  Street  Baptist  ( 

remainder  going  to  farther  swell  the  university  New  and  handsome  churches  are  now 

endowment.    Trinity  University  is  an  Angli-  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 

can  institution  established    in    1852,   having  are    three    morning    newspapers    and 

about  60  resident  and  non-resident  students,  evening  newspapers  issued,  besides  sixt, 

and  a  handsome  building.    McMaster  Hall  is  a  weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  public 

Baptist  college,  which  in  1887  was  converted  many  of  which  are  religious  journals, 

into  a  university  and  received  a  bequest  of  railway  connections  of  the  city  are  the  C 

$800,000  from  the  late  Senator  McMaster.   Be-  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railw 

sides  these  universities  there  are  in  the  city  a  ing  the  Credit  Valley,  the  Toronto,  Gra 

Presbyterian  college  (Knox),  an  Anglican  col-  Bruce,  and  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  sei 

lege  (Wycliffe),  Trinity  Medical  School,  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  Midland,  and  Northe 

800  students;  Woman^s  Medical  College,  Col-  Northwestern ;  and  the  Erie  and  Huron, 

lege  of  Pharmacy,  College  of  Physicians  and  are  two  telegraph   companies,   the  Ca 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons  of  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northwestern  of  C 

Ontario,  Veterinary  College,  etc.    There  are  and  one  telephone  company,  the  Bell.     T 

thirty  public  schools  in  the  city,  the  total  ex-  was  founded  in   1794  by  Governor  S 

penditure  on  their  account  in  1886  being  $245,-  and  became  and  remained  until  1841  tl 

967,  including  $57,000  for  new  buildings ;  there  of  Government  for  Upper  Canada.     I 

are  also  sixteen  separate  schools,  or  Roman  the  name  of  York  until  1884,   when  ; 

Catholic  institutions,  and  several  other  insti-  incorporated  as  the  city  of  Toronto, 

tntions  for  higher  education,  both  undenomi-  1849  to  1858  it  alternated  with  Quebec 

national  and  Roman  Catholic.     The  city  has  seat  of  the  united  goverrment,   and   i 

numerous  charitable  and  benevolent  institu-  lederation   (1867)  became  permanent 

tions,  including  the  Insane  Asylum  and  the  of  Ontario. 

General   Hospital,  having  a  capacity  respect-        Treotoiij  the  capital  of  New  Jersey, 

ively  of  700  and  400.    There  are  26  organized  head  of  navigation  on  Delaware  river, 

and  thoroughly  equipped  institutions  of  this  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railro 

nature.   At  the  1886-'87  session  of  the  Ontario  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  57  milej 

Legislature,  the  sum  of  $1,050,000  was  appro-  New  York.    Its  population  by  the  State 

printed   for  the    erection  of  new  legislative  of  1885  was  84,886  ;  but  this  does  not  i 

buildings  in  Queen's  Park;  they  will  be  con-  the  suburban  municipalities  of  Chambe; 

structed  of  Credit  valley  red   sandstone,   in  and  Millham,  which  are  mere  outgrow 

Neo-Greek  architecture.     The  buildings  were  the  city,  and  would  increase   its  popi 

commenced  in  1886.   Plans  are  being  prepared  to  over  50,000.     Trenton  is  the  seat  • 

also  for  a  combined  police  headquarters,  court-  largest  pottery  industry  in  the  United  Stc 

house,  and  city-hall  building,  for  which  the  a  large  and  rapidly  growing  rubber-raai 

City  Council  has  appropriated  $400,000.    Con-  uring  interest,  rolling-mills,  wire-rope  ^ 

struction  will  be  commenced  in  1888.     A  pub-  woolen-mills,   anvil-works,  and   a  vari 

lie  library  was  opened  March  6,  1884,  and  was  other  important  industries.    One  of  the  I 

considerably  enlarged  in  1887;  it  covers  the  and  handsomest  theatres  in  the  count] 

ground-floor  of  a  not  very  handsome  building  lately  been  finished.     There  are  two 

at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Adelaide  Streets,  railroad  companies,  with  about  ten  m 

and  contained  in  1887  about  48,000  volumes,  track.     The  Pennsyly an ia  Railroad,  the 

There  are  several  other  libraries,  free  to  the  dere   Delaware  Railroad,   the   Bound 

public  with  certain  restrictions,  chief  among  Railroad,  and   the  old  Camden  and  / 

which  are  the  Parliamentary  and  the  Osgoode  Railroad,  radiate  from  the  city.    It  is  a 

Hall.      Other  public    buildings  are  Osgoode  tersected  by  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 

Hall,  the  seat  of  the  principal  law  and  equity  which  has  several  large  basms  in   the 

courts  of  the  province ;  Government  House,  There  are  two  lines  of  steam-propellers, 

the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  water-supply  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 

Ontario ;    the  customs  house  and  the    post-  try.     The  works  are  owned  by  the  cit 

office ;   the  Grand  Opera-House  and  Jacobs'  the  rates  are  very  low.    The  city  is  sun 

and  Shaw's  Opera-House,  each  having  a  ca-  ed  by  a  rich  and  beautiful  agricultural 

pacity  of  about  1,500;    the  Central  Prison;  try.    The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  the 

School  of  Practical  Science ;  the  Observatory ;  rate  is  only   16  in  1,000.     Several  mi 

the  Normal  School  buildings,  the  present  city  streets  are  paved  with  Belgian  block,  at 

hall,  court-house,  police  and  legislative  build-  and  Ti'lford.    The  capital  invested  in 

I  ings.     There  are  105  churche<4  in  the  city,  ex-  factures  aggregates  about  $10,000,000,  i 

elusive    of    several    organized    congregations  in  pottery,  iron  and  steel,  rubber,  brie 

worshiping  in    public  and  other  halls.     The  woolen  goods. 

principal  buildings  are  St.  James's  Cathedral        Tncson,  a  city  of  Arizona,  on  Santa  Cr 

^Anglican),    costing    $220,000,  and   having  a  er,  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Ter 

spire  of  316  feet;  the  Metropolitan  (Methodist),  and  on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
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It  is  60  miles  from  the  border  of  Mexico,  population  is  flnctnatinj;,  depend  iDg  on  the 

»oat  175  miJes  from  the  Gulf  of  CaliforDia.  amount  of  milling  and  mining  being  done.     In 

H  it  had  about  10,000  iuhabitants,  and  1885  it  was  estimated  at  10,000;  but  it  is  now, 

7  about  7,500.    It  is  the  county-seat  of  1887,  nearer  12,000. 

Coantj,   and  has  the  most  expensive  .    WashlngtM,  the  capital  of  the  United  States 

honse  in  the  Territory.     It  has  a  fine,  of  America,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the 

brick  school-house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  northeast  bank   of  the  Potomac  river,  116^ 

K),  and  there  are  now  in  course  of  erection  miles  ahove  its  mouth  at  Smithes  Point,  and 

jr  large  Catholic  church,  hospital^  and  184^  miles  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of 

nt,  and  a  Territorial  university.     Con-  Chesapeake  Bay,  between  the   Anacostia  or 

;ionalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists  have  Eastern  branch  and  Rock  creek  (which  sepa- 

a  fine  church- building.      There  are  no  rates  it  from  Georgetown  od  the  west),  85  miles 

'actories,  but  arrangements  for  a  tannery  (direct)  S.  W.  of  Baltimore,  and  205  miles  S.  W. 

^ing  made.     A  root  found  in  very  large  of  New  York ;  latitude  (Capitol)  88°  63'  20*1" 

ities  in  the  surrounding  country  contains  N.,  longitude  77®  0'  27*9"  W.  of  Greenwich ; 

cent,  of  tannic  acid.    Two  new  railroads  population  in  1870, 109,1 99  (35,455  colored  and 

been  projected,  one  of  which  is  now  in  13,757  foreigners);  in  1875,  estimated  at  138,- 

)  of  oonstruction.    There  are  several  large  000;  in  1880,  159,855;  in  1887,  estimated  at 

ing  ditches  in  course  of  construction  in  179,000,  of  whom  nearly  one  third  are  colored, 

mediateneighborhoodof  this  city,  which.  It  covers  a  little  more  than  9^  square  miles. 

finished,  will  place  many  thousands  of  The  site  is  an  undulating  tract  having  a  mean 

ander  cultivation  that  are  now  of  no  altitude  of  about  40  feet  above  the  river.     Be- 

whateTer.     Tucson  has  gas  works,  ice-  yond  the  limits  is  a  circling  range  of  wooded 

;,  and  water- works.     Two  daily  papers  hills.    The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  those 

ublisbed  here,  and  one  weekly  in  the  designated  as  avenues,  are  laid  out  at  right  an- 

<h  language.  gles,  running  due  north  and  south,  and  east 

Ilia  City,  the  largest  town  in  Nevada,  in  and  west.    The  north  and  south  streets  are 

r  County,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  designated  by  numbers,  the  east  and  west  by 

)  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson,  6,100  letters.     The  width  of  the  streets  varies  from 

>ove  tne  level  of  the  sea.     It  is  52  miles  70  to  160  feet.     There  are  21  avenues,  named 

I  from  Reno,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Rail-  after  States  of  the  Union,  crossing  the  streets 

with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Vir-  diagonally,  the  principal  of  which  radiate  from 

ind  Truckee  Railroad,  Virginia  City  being  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  or  Lincoln  Square 

uthem  terminus.    The  town  grew  rap-  east  of  the  Capitol.    Of  these  19  are  from  120 

)r  several  years  following  the  uncover-  to  160  feet   wide,   and  2  are  85  feet   wide. 

immense  bodies  of  ore  in  the  Comstock  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  the  great  business  thor- 
in  1868-^69.  From  1875  the  ore-yield  oughfare,  extending  across  the  city  from  Rock 
uch  less.  Deep  mining  proved  unprofit-  creek  to  the  Eastern  branch,  is  interrupted  by 
and  many  people  sought  their  fortunes  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House,  between 
er  directions.  Houses  were  taken  down  which  it  forms  the  main  avenue  of  communi- 
(moved  to  other  localities,  or  burned  for  cation.  There  are  several  squares  handsomely 
ood.  Large  b<jdies  of  low-grade  ore  had  laid  out  and  containing  fountains,  trees,  shrub- 
left  in  the  haste  of  extracting  that  of  bery,  and  statues  of  naval  and  military  heroes. 
/alue,  and  it  having?  been  found  that  this  Among  the  most  noteworthy  are  Farragnt 
)  milled  with  profit  to  the  mining  com-  Square,  between  Sixteen-and-a-half  and  Sev- 
i,  fresh  bodies  of  ore  bein;;  also  found  enteenth  and  I  and  K  Streets,  with  a  heroic 
be  surface,  a  new  impetus  has  been  given  statue  in  bronze  by  Yinnie  Ream  Hoxie;  La- 
I  town  within  the  past  two  years.  No  fayette  Square,  between  Vermont  Avenue  and 
>uilding8  have  been  erected  for  ten  or  Sixteen-and  a*half  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
3  years  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned.  Avenue  and  H  Street,  containing  an  equestrian 
>wn^8  prosperity  depends  wholly  on  the  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  designed  by  the  late 
,  there  being  no  business  except  such  as  Clark  Mills;  Washington  Circle,  at  the  inter- 
uected  with  them,  and  the  furnishing  of  section  of  Twenty-third  Street  and  Pennsyl- 
es  for  the  people.  The  production  of  vania  Avenue ;  McPherson  Square,  at  the  inter- 
lines varies  largely ;  in  some  years  it  has  section  of  Vermont  Avenue  and  I  Street;  Scott 
IS  high  as  $30,000,000,  but  it  is  now  much  Circle,   Sixteenth    Street    and    Massachusetts 

It  is  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Mar-  Avenue;   Thomas    Circle,   Fourteenth   Street 

;nd  its  tributaries,  distant  21  miles,  by  an  and  Massachusetts  Avenue,  all  of  which  contain 

»rdinary  piece  of  hydraulic  engineering,  statues  of  the  men  after  which  they  are  named, 

nmes  ana  pipes  having  been  carried  up  The  Mall,  extending  west  from  the  Capitol 

3wn  the  walls  of  12  steep  caflons,  one  of  Grounds,   contains  the   Botanic  Garden,   the 

>pth  of  1,540  feet.     The  town  contains  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  Department 

ourt-bouse,  school-houses,  5  churches,  a  of  Agriculture.   The'*  Park  "extends  west  from 

^ant  private  residences,  and  the  largest  the  Mall  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  con- 

DOst   complete   hoisting- works  over  the  tains  the  recently  finished  Washington  Monu- 

tbat  are  to  be  found  in  the  world.    The  ment,  555  feet  high,  and  the  Government  Fropa- 
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gating  Garden  and  Nursery.    The  Capitol  is  on  pies  a  fine  bailding  near  the   White  House, 
the  west  brow  of  a  plateau  that  forms  the  east  The  principal  theatres  are  Albangh^s  Opera- 
portion  of  the  city,  and  fronts  the  east.   Its  en-  Honse  and  the  National  Theatre.     The  hotels 
tire  length  is  751  feet  4  inches,  and  the  great-  of  Washington  are  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
est  depth,  including  porticoes  and  steps,  is  348.  city.    The  principal  are  the  Arlington,  Ebbitt, 
feet.    Exclusive  of  court-yards,  it  covers  a  little  Willard's,   Riggs,  Metropolitan,  National,  St 
over  Si  acres.    The  walls  of  the  central  build-  James,  and  8t.  Marc.    Tnere  is  a  bridge  across 
ing  are  of  sandstone  painted  white;  theexten-  the  Potomac  known  as  the  ^^Long''  Bridge, 
sions  are  of  white  marble  slightly  variegated  for  railroad  and  ordinary  travel,  and  a  free 
with  blue.    Outwardly  the  Capitol  has  various  bridge  at  Georgetown  built  by  the  Govera- 
architectural  adornments,  with  several  groups  ment.     Communication  with  the  North  is  far- 
of  sculptures ;  within  it  is  profusely  decorated  nished  by  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  Kail- 
with  frescoes,  sculptures,  and  paintings.    From  road;  with   the  West  by  the  Baltimore  and 
the  center  rises  a  cast-iroD  dome,  135^  feet  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  with  the  Sonth 
diameter,  to  a  height  of  287^  feet  above  the  by  the  Alexandria    and  Washington,   which 
basement-floor  of  the  building.    The  dome  is  crosses  the  Long  Bridge,  and  the  Richmond 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  statue  of  Liberty  by  and  Danville  system.    Wastiiiigton  and  George- 
Crawford,  19^  feet  high.    The  Capitol  contains  town  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  great 
the  Senate  Chamber,  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  falls  of  the  Potomac  above  by  an  aque<1uct  12 
Representatives,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Li-  miles  long,  which  discharges  into  a  distributiog 
brary  of  Congress.    The  Capitol  Grounds  com-  reservoir  2  miles  from   Rock  creek  and  4^ 
prise  5H  acres,  handsomely  laid  out,  and  con-  miles  from  the  Capitol.   Among  tlie  charitable 
taining  a  great  variety  of  trees.    East  of  the  institutions,  many  of  which  receive  aid  from 
Capitol  is  a  colossal  statue  in  marble  of  Wash-  the  Government,  are  the  Naval  Hospital  and 
ington,  by  Greenough.     East  of  the  Capitol  the  Washington  Asylum,  serving  as  an  alms- 
Grounds  is  the  site  of  the  new  Library  of  Con-  honse  and  work-house  for  the  District    The 
gre^,  work  on  which  was  commenced  in  the  Soldier's  Home,  8  miles  north  of  the  Capitol 
summer  of  1887.     When  completed  it  will  be  and  beyond  the  city  limits,  was  established  in 
the  largest  building  in  the  city  except  theCapi-  1851  for  aged  or  disabled  soldiers  of  the  Regu- 
tol,  and  will  form  a  noble  addition  to  the  al-  lar  Army.    It  occupies  a  beautiful  site,  and  the 
ready  numerous  public  buildings.    The  struct-  grounds,  comprising  500  acres,  are  handsomely 
ure  will  cover  111,000  feet  of  space,  14,000  laid  out.    The  District    Reform    School  for 
feet  more  than  the  British  Museum  Library,  boys,  with  a  farm  of  150  acres,  is  northeast  of 
Its  general  architectural  features  will  be  in  the  city.     The  Government  Hospital  for  the 
keeping  with  the  Capitol,  which  it  will  face.  Insane,  with  accommodations  for  560  patients, 
The  President's  house,  or  Executive  Mansion,  is  on  the  southeast  bank  of  the  Anacostia.    It 
is  in  the  west  part  of  the  city,  1^  miles  from  was  opened  in  1855,  and  is  designed  for  the 
the  Capitol.    It  is  170  feet  long  and  86  feet  insane  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  indigent 
deep,  built  of  freestone,  and  painted   white,  insane  of  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  Co- 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  popularly  known  lumbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  on 
as  the  **  White  House."    The  grounds  comprise  the  northeast  border  of  the  city,  was  chartered 
about  75'acre8,  of  which  about  20  are  inclosed  by  Congress  in  1857,  and  is  designed  for  deaf- 
as  the  President's  private  grounds,  are  hand-  mdte  children  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
somely  laid  out,  and  contain  a  fountain.    Other  those  whose  parents  are  in  the  Army  or  Navj. 
Government  buildings  are  the  Treasury  De-  A  collegiate  department,  the  National  Desi- 
partment,  the  recently  completed  edifice  for  Mute  College,  was  organized  in    1864 ;  it  \9 
the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  the  open  to  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Department  of  the  Interior  (containing  the  The  public  schools  of  Washington  form  part 
Patent-Office),  the  General  Post-Office,  and  of  the  free-school  system  of  the  District.    Se^^a- 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  Court  of  Claims,  r.ite  accommodations  are  provided  for  colored 
all  magnificent  or  imposing  structures.    In  Ju-  children.    Howard  University  is  near  the  north 
diciary  Square  is   the  Pension-Office,   a  big  border  of  the  city,  beyond  the  limits.     Coluin- 
brick  structure,  completed  in   1887  after  de-  bian   University   (Baptist),  iust  northwest  of 
signs  by  Gen.  Meigs,  U.  S.  Armv,  at  a  cost  of  the  city,   was  incorporated   as  a  college  in 
$900,000.     The  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  (lati-  1821,  and  as  a  university  in   1878.     Its  law 
tude  88°  68' 38-8",  longitude  77°  3' 1-8")  occu-  and   medical -departments,  the  latter  known 
pies  a  commanding  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Po-  as  the  National  Medical  College,  are  in  the 
tomac  in  the  west  part  of  the  city.     By  act  of  city.     In  1875-'76  there  were   12  instructors 
Congress  the  meridian  of  the  Observatory  is  and  103  preparatory  and  48  collegiate  students, 
adopted  as  the  American  meridian  for  all  as-  Near  the  Columbian  University  is  Way  land 
tronomical    purposes,    and    the    meridian    of  Seminary,  also  under  Baptist  control,  estab- 
Greenwich  is  adopted  for  all  nautical  purposes,  lished  in  1865  for  the  education  of  colored 
The   Army   Medical   Museum,   the  Ordnance  preachers  and    teachers.     Gonzaga    College, 
Museum,  and  the  Government  Printing-Office  north  of  the  Capitol,  is  under  the  control  ot 
are  noteworthy.    The  Navy  Yard  is  on  the  the  Jesuits.    In  the  city  are  also  the  Law  and 
Anacostia.    The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  occu-  Medical  Departments  of  Georgetown  College 
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ional  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Law  wring  fiber  from  the  hair  or  leaves  of  the  pine- 

nent  «>f  the  National  University.    The  tree  by  a  patent  process,  and   from   the  fiber, 

be  only  department  organized  of  a  pro-  carpets.    The  factories  are  in  the  center  of 

iniversity  incorporated  in  1870.     The  a  pine   forest.      Tlie    Navassa    Guano   Com- 

Home  was  estab.ished  and  endowed  by  pany^s  factory  is  just  above    the    city.     The 

Corcoran,  in  memory  of  his  wife  and  United   States  Government  has  recently  pur- 

»r ;  only  gentlewomen  in  reduced  cir-  chased  a  valuable  site,  and  made  an  appropria- 

3ces  are  eligible   for   admission.     The  tion  for  a  public  building.    The  United  States 

ent  seat  of  the  Federal   Government  has  also  a  Marine    Hospital  in   Wilmington. 

id  on  the  Potomac  by  an  act  of  Con-  Carolina  Beach,  a  new  watering-place,  opened 

assed  July  16,  1790;  in  1791  the  site  in  1887,  is  15   miles  below  the  city.    It  was 

ected  by  Washington,  and  commission-  patronized  by  25,000  visitors  the  first  season. 

e  appointed  to  lay  out  the  city.    The  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied 

ment   was    established  here    in  1800,  with  water-works.    It  has  3  steam  fire-engines, 

9^  assembling  on   November  17.     On  and  1  he  ok   and  ladder  company,  and  a  fire- 

[y  1814,  the  British  took  possession  of  alarm  system.    The  value  of  exports  was  $2,- 

',  and  burned  the  public  buildings.     In  250,000  niore  for  the  fiscal  year  of   1886-^87 

$64,  when  it  was  defended  by  a  circle  than  for  the  previous  year.    The  principal  ex- 

K,  it  was  for  a  few  days  threatenetl  by  ])ortsare  votton,  naval  stores,  and  lumber  and 

nfederates.      Washington    was    nnd*  r  shingles.     Over  70,000  bushels  of  peanuts  are 

>al    government    from    1802   to   1871,  handled  annually. 

ts  corporate  existence  was  merged  in  Wokm,  the  most  populous  town  in  Middle- 

erument  organized  for  the  entire  Dis-  sex  County,  Mass.,  near  the  upper  end  of  Mys- 

but  the  territory  formerly  within  the  tic  valley,  ten  miles  northwest  of  Boston,  in 

kte  limits  continues  to  be  known  as  the  the  midst  of  rural  surroundings  as  picturesque 

Washington.  as  any  in  New  England.     It  is  on  the  Boston 

agtM,  a  city  of  Hanover  County,  N.  C,  and  Lowell  Railroad.    In  point  of  freight  and 

)  Fear  river,  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  passenger  business  this  is  the  most  important 

»pulation  in  1850  was  7.264;  in  1860,  station  between  Boston  and  Lowell.     There 

in  1870,13,446;  in  1887,  estimated   at  are  two  recently  built  and  admirably  equipped 

35,000.    There  are  2  banks,  and  a  sav-  street-railway  lines  in  the  town.    The  popula- 

nk  just  established;  2  successful  build-  tion  of  Woburn  in  1870  was  8,560;  in  1880, 

1   loan  associations;  a  real-estate  and  10,991 ;   on  May  1,  1887,  12,750.    It  is  now 

tent  company;    39    churches,    28  be-  growing  faster  than  ever,  and  an  application 

tt   societies,  a  large  number  of  acad-  for  a  city  charter  will  soon  be  made.    In  the 

md  schools,  and  a  library  association,  past  ten  years  it  has  grown  to  be  the  largest 

ire  4  daily  and  7   weekly  newspapers,  leather-manufacturing  town  or  city  in  New 

Us,  4  steam  saw-  and  planing  mills,  tur-  England.    In  capital  invested,  men  employed, 

distilleries,  flouring-mills,  an  iron  foun-  and  value  of  products,  it  leads  all  other  places 

d  sash  and  blind  factories.     There   are  engaged   in  the   same  business.      There  are 

ne  rail  ^ays,    with    dry-docks  70  feet  over  thirty  leather-making  establishments  here 

rith  a  keel  support  of  139  feet,  which  which  give  employment  to  more  than  2,000 

lodate  vessels  of  1,000  tons.     The  capa-  workmen,  to  whom  is  annually  paid  in  wages 

the  cotton-mills  has   been   greatly  in-  over  $700,000.    The  capital  invested  in  this  in- 

dnring  the  past  year  The  Hanover  dtistry  is  nearly  $4,000,000;  value  of  annual 
g-Mill,  anew  venture,  turns  out  hosiery,  products,  $6,000,000;  cost  of  stock  used,  $4,- 
id  in  colors.  The  Carolina  Oil  and  Cre-  000,000.  Besides  leather-making,  glue,  cherni- 
ompany  have  a  plant  valued  at  $120,000,  cals,  incandescent  electric  lamps,  dynamos,  tan- 
annually  from  5,000,000  to  7,000,009  ners'  machinery,  steam-engines,  and  shoe-stock 
lumber  are  treated  by  a  patent  process,  are  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale.    There 

a  method  of  extracting  the  sap  and  are  foundries,  machine-shops,  and  other  me- 

cids  fr(»m  lumber,  and  by  a  pressure  of  chanical  establishments  in   town,  while  the 

mds  to  the  square  inch  forcing  the  hot  mercantile  business  is  large,  prosperous,  and 

ing  oil  into  the  open  pores  of  the  wood,  steadily  increasing. 

5S3rves  the  lumber  from  either  the  rav-  W«Msocket,  a  town  of  Providence  County, 

salt-water,  insects,  or  from  dry  rot.  R.  I.,  bordering  on   Massachusetts,  16  miles 

tpnt    of  creosoting  oil  (extracted  from  north  of  Providence  and   26  miles  south  of 

,t "  pine  or  "  light  wood  "  of  the  old  tur-  Worcester.     The  town  is  the  commercial  and 

plantations)  is  8,000  gallons  daily.  A  business  center  of  the  Blackstone  valley ;  was 
Iroad  39)^  miles  long  opens  up  a  large  incorporated  in  1867;  in  18*^0  it  had  a  popu- 
y  to  the  trade  of  Wilmington.  It  runs  lation  of  16,052,  and  in  January,  1886,  of 
lad bourn,  N.  C,  to  Conway,  S.  C.  The  18,852.  Three  railroads  touch  the  town,  and 
f  Crowly,  N.  C,  near  Wilmington,  laid  street-cars  traverse  the  principal  thorough- 
owned  by  a  Wilmington  firm,  is  the  fares.  Twenty-nine  manufacturing  establish- 
the  Acme  Fertilizer  Fac'tory  and  the  ments,  with  $6,683,482  invested,  including 
*ine- Fiber  Factory,  the  latter  manuf act-  $8,358,766  in  machinery  and  tools^  give  em- 
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ployment  to  6,877  operatives.    These  coDoerns  ital  and  product    In  boots  and  fhoes  14  estab- 

pay  $2,823,435  annnally  in  wages,  and  expend  lishments  give  employment  to  1,800  hands  with 

f  7,730,103  for  materials,   and    their    annual  an  annual  product  of  over  $4,500,000,   \¥orce»- 

product  is  valued  at  $11,894,223.    Eleven  cot-  ter^s  prosperity  has  ^ro  the  first  been  helped 

ton-mills  produce  85,833,982  yards  of  sheet-  by  a  healthful  and  beautiful  location.    The  citj 

ings,  shirtings,  and  twills,  and  5,388,847  yards  is  the  home  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 

of  prints,  using  11,727,500  pounds  of  cotton,  ciety,  with  its  vast  library  and  collections.  The 

Six  woolen-mills  consume  8,191,068  pounds  of  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 

native  wool  and  1,425,619  of  foreign,  pro.luc-  States.    The  school  system  is  excellent.     The 

ing  1,682,692  yards  of  cloth  annually.    The  whole  vicinity  is  filled  with  interest  and  at 

industrial  classes    have   over  $8,000,000  de-  tractions.     Worcester  is  the  shire  town  of  one 

posited  in  four   local    savings-banks.     More  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  counties  in  New 

than  500  new  buildings,  including  a  million-  England. 

dollar    mill,    a    railway-passenger   station,   a        York,  the  county-seat  of  York  County,  Penn., 

dozen  business  blocks,  hospital  buildings,  two  on  both  sides  of  Codorus  creek,  94  miles  west 

churches,  and  four  school  buildings,  have  been  of  Philadelphia,  57  miles  nortli  of  Baltimore, 

erected  since  1880,  and  a  model  opera-house  is  26  miles  south  of  Harrisburg.      In  1850  the 

under  way.    Among  the  new  improvements  census  was  6.868;    in  1860,  8,605;   in  1870, 

are  extensive  public  water-works,  street-car  11,008;    in   1880,  13,940.      The  last  census, 

service,  electric  fire  alarm,  letter-carriers,  ex-  counting  the  suburbs,   made  the  population 

elusive  electric  street-lights,  a  paid  fire  depart-  nearly  15,000 ;  but  since  then  great  accessions 

ment,  and  a  cottage  system  of  hospitals  with  have  been  made  in  the  south  and  west,  as  well 

Eark.     A  city  charter  has  been  asked  from  the  as  in  the  northeast  parts  of  the  city,  so  that 
egislature,  and  a  bill  is  before  Congress  for  now,  adding  the  suburbs,  the  figure  won?d  he 
a  public  building.  fully  20,000.     The  public  buildings  worthy  of 
Woneiter,  the  second  city  in  size  in  Massa*  note  are  the  court-house,  built  of  granite,  the 
chusetts,  midway  between  Boston  and  Spring-  Jail,  almshouse.  Orphan's  Home,  opera-house, 
field,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad :  pop-  Collegiate   Institute,  and  high  -  school.     The 
ulation  in  1860,  24,978;    in  1870,  41,105;   in  Eastern.  Western,  and  City  Markets  are  also 
1880,  58,295;   in  1887,  estimated  at  80.000.  three  fine  buildings.     There  are  25  churches. 
The  railroad  facilities  now  represent  the  Bos-  The  public    schools    number    60,   employing 
ton  and  Albany,  Boston  and  Maine,  and  the  more  than  60  teachers.      In  this  connection 
Fitchburg,  the  Providence  and  Worcester,  and  are  also  to  be  noted  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
the  New  York  and  New  England.     The  city  the  York  County  Academy,  and  the  Young 
has  a  well-equipped  street-car  service.    It  has  Ladies'  Seminary,  besides  private  schools  and 
over  50  miles  of  sewers,  100  miles  of  water-  business  colleges.     York  is  both  a  commercial 
service,  and  200  miles  of  streets.    The  water-  and  a  manufacturing  center.   It  is  in  the  midst 
service,  on  the  elevated  storage-reservoir  plan,  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  fertile  farm 
gives  a  pressure  that  carries  to  the  height  of  regions  in  the  country.    The  city  contains  12 
the  tallest  buildings.     A  post-ofiice  structure  good  hotels  and  10  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
is  at  once  to  be  erected.     Many  of  the  city  capital  of  $3,000,000.    There  are  agricultural 
blocks  are  costly  and  notable.    The  chief  edu-  works,  a  furnace,  foundries,  machine -shops, 
cational  features  of  the  city  are  the  Worcester  car-works,  boiler  and  engine  works,  planing- 
Polytechnic,  founded  in  1868;  the  College  of  mills,  chain-works,  cigar-factories,  candy-fao- 
the  Holy  Cross,  1843;    Worcester  Academy,  tories,  scale,  lock,  and  safe  works,  an  organ- 
1885 ;  Highland  Military  Academy,  1857 ;  the  factory,   shoe-factory,  extensive  brick-works, 
Massachusetts  State    Normal    School,    1871.  thnneries,  a  book-bindery,  and  numerous  print- 
Clark  University,  to  the   founding  of  which  ing-offices.  Five  weekly  papers  and  four  dailies 
$2,000,000  have  been   devoted  by  Jonas  8.  are  issued.  The  following  are  the  latest  maun- 
Clark,  Esq.,  has  just  been  established.    The  farturing  statistics  by  the  census  reports  of 
manufacturing    industries    of   Worcester   are  1880:  men  employed  in  the  shops,  2,055 ;  an- 
many  and  varied,  the  largest  being  the  Wash-  nual  wages,  $456,616 ;  capital  invested,  $1,282,- 
burn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Company^s  Wire-  848;  material  consumed,  $1,274,131;    annual 
Works,  which  give  employment  to  about  3,500  product.  $2,285,890.    The  city  has  made  such 
men,  with  $6,000,000  product  annually,  or  from  rapid  strides  in  the  past  few  years  that  the 
150  to  200  tons  a  day.     Other  lar^e  industries  annual  product  of  the  factories  and  shops  can 
are  Brussels  carpets,  of  which  1,000,000  yards  not  now  be  short  of  $3,500,000,  with  the  other 
are  made  yearly ;  envelopes,  of  which,  at  three  statistics    correspondingly    increased.      York 
establishments,  3,000,000  are  made  daily ;  ma-  began  to  thrive  about  1861.     In  1884  the  city 
chinists'  tools,  an  annual  product  of  nearly  was  overwhelmed  with  a  deluging  flood  that 
$2,000,000,   employing  800  men  ;    two  large  swept  away  all  the  bridges  and  wrecked  stores 
loom- works,  giving  about  the  same  figures  as  and  dwellings.     Steady  improvement  immedi- 
thelast;  fire-arms,  wood-working  machinery,  ately  set  in — the  bridges  were  replaced  with 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  wrenches,  skates,  large  iron  structures,  seven  of  which,  and  one 
steam-engines,  folding-chairs,  wool-cards,  and  of  wood,  now  span  the  Codorus.     The  water- 
agricultural  machinery,  all  represent  large  cap-  works  have  been  enlarged  and  improved,  the 
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*aded  and  tnacndomized,  and  nearly  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  other  for  the 
m  are  now  lined  with  trees.  There  U.S.  Naval  Obaervatorj  in  Washington,  These 
street-railroad.  Tl>e  entire  cit;  is  lenses  required  four  years  of  Inbor,  and  cost 
'  eli^tricitv,  and  telephone  and  tele-  $4S,0(K).  Han?  others  of  varying  sizes,  from 
■eo  connect  with  neiRhboring  towns  4  inches  to  86  inches,  nave  been  made  for  ob- 
r)C  ciiiea.  The  wnter-supply  is  ample,  servutorieB  thronghout  the  world.  Some  idea 
lot  without  fault,  as  it  is  obtained  of  tlie  labor  required  may  be  formed  from  the 
Codorng.  fact  that  fur  a  good  4-ir]Ch  objective  a  month's 

ILYIH,  nn  American  optician,  horn  in  constant  work  is  required,  ana  for  an  8-  or  10- 
Haas.,  March  S.  18Q8,  died  in  Cam-  inch  glass  a  ;esr  is  aevaxATj.  In  18T0  the 
lass.,  Ang.  19,  186T.  Ue  was  the  Russian  Government  contracted  with  Messrs. 
armer,  and  obtained  his  education  in  Clark  &,  Sous  fur  an  enormous  telescope  to  ba 
liouls.  At  an  early  age  he  showed  placed  in  its  observatory  in  Piilkowa,  and  is 
ble  artistic  ability,  which  was  put  to  1683  the  instrument  was  completed.  Utto  N. 
use  when  he  became  an  engraver  For  von  Strove,  the  distinguished  astronomer, 
t  the  print-works  in  Lowell  and  else-  visited  nil  of  the  well-known  makers  in  the 
This  occupation  he  followed  until  world  be  lore  giving  the  order.  The  telescope 
tn  he  settled  ia  Boston,  snd  there  was  then  the  largest  in  existence,  costing  $33,- 
stadio  on  Treinont  Street,  where  he  000,  having  a  clear  aperture  of  80  inches,  a  4G- 
hia  career  as  a  portrait-painter  for  toot  focus,  and  weighing  418  pounds.  It  pos- 
ses-ied  a  magnifyinj!  power  of  3,000  diameters, 
,--'   "rT^-'":-  ^  and  was  capable  of  increasing  the  surface  of 

**  the  object  viewed  2,a00,000  times  its  natural 

f-ize.  Mr.  Clark  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science,  and  a 
gold  medal  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  A 
few  years  since  this  firm  aodertook  the  con- 
struction of  the  86-inch  object-glass  for  the 
Lick  Observatory  on  Monnt  Hamilton,  Ciil., 
which  was  completed  and  safely  forwarded  Xa 
its  destination  in  the  antumn  of  188T.  Mr. 
Clark  invented  numerons  improvements  in 
telescopes  and  their  manufacture,  including 
the  double  eye-pieoe  and  an  ingenious  method 
of  measuring  smsll  celestial  arcs.  A  list  of 
the  discoveries  made  bj  him  with  telescopes  of 
his  own  construction  is  given  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society"  (Lon- 
don, vol.  xvii).  Mr.  Clark  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  A.  H.  from  Amherst  College  in 
1864,  from  Princeton  in  168S,  and  from  Hnr- 
u-B.  His  pictures  of  Robert  Hare,  vard  in  18T4,  and  nlsotheRumford  medal  from 
Hill,  and  Daniel  Webster,  are  well-  the  Amerioan  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
eciii.ens  of  his  skill.  In  184tl,  in  con-  OOMMBIA,  an  independent  republic  of  South 
iih  his  sons,  Alvan  G.  and  George  B,  America,  covering  an  area  of  586,000  square 
established  the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  miles,  and  having  a  popiilstion  of  S.500,000. 
,  which  has  since  continued  and  be-  It  has  been  decided  that  the  capitals  of  de- 
lonsas  the  leading  teiescope-makera  partments  are  to  be  the  following:  MedelHn, 
rid.  Its  oripn  is  due  to  the  younger  capital  of  Antioquia;  Carthagena,  of  Bolivar; 
a  G.  Clark,  who  is  an  accomplished  Tu^ia,  of  Boyaci;  Popayan.  of  Cauca;  Bogoti, 
er,  and  who,  l>eing  unable  to  secure  of  Cundinamarca;  Santa  Marto,  of  Magdalena; 
enses,  induced  his  father  to  establish  Panamfi,  of  Panami  ;  Bucaramanga,  of  San- 
ess,  For  ten  years  the  subject  of  op-  tander  ;  Tolima,  of  Ibngn*,  Eacii  of  these 
tarefully  studied,  and  Mr.  Clark  spent  capitals  ia  to  be  the  seat  of  a  superior  conrt. 
■  in  Europe  making  himself  familiar  CeTCfiHtat — At  Bogota,  on  June  4,  Dr.  Ra- 
>nomy.  before  the  repntation  of  the  fuel  Nunez,  re-elected  President  for  six  years, 
fid ly  established.  His  first  order  for  from  Dpcember,  1886,  entered  formally  npon 
lesi'ope  c-ame  from  the  University  of  his  office.  Subsequently,  he  formed  the  fol- 
A  in  1860,  the  object-glass  of  which  lowing  Cabinet:  Minister  of  Government,  Dr. 
18i  inches,  8  inches  larger  than  any  Felipe  F.  Paul;  Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  CArioa 
litherto  been  iuccessfully  used  in  the  Holguin  ;  Treasury,  Dr.  Ontario  RoUlan ;  War, 
'he  civil  war  prevented  the  comple-  Don  Felipe  Angulo  ;  Education,  Dr.  Domingo 
e  contract,  and  the  in^'trument  was  Ospina  C ;  Auditor  General.  Dr,  Cfirlos  Mnrti- 
for  the  University  of  Chicago.  Then  nezSilva;  Pubhc  Works,  Dr.  Jesus  Casas  Ro- 
be conatruction  of  two  glasses  of  20  jas.  Vice-PresideDt,  Gen.  Elisco  Payan. 
:h,  one  of  which  was  made  for  the        The  United  States  Minister  at  Bogota  is  Hon. 
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Dabney  H.  Maary,  and  the  Colombian  Minis-  Teasels  from  Panama  sonthward,  should  do( 

ter  at  Washington   is  Don  Kicardo  Becerra.  comprise  the  port  of  Buenaveutara. 
The  Colombian  Consul  at  New  York  is  Sefior       The  Paaam  Caiiak — On  July  21,  a  meeting  of 

C.  Calderon.    The  Americun  Consul- General  the  Panama  Canal  Company  was  held  in  Paris, 

at  Bogota  is  John  G.  Walker.  The  aggregate  expenditure,  during  the  fisc^ 

A  decree  was  issued  in  July,  recalling  the  year  1885-^86,  was  144,311,119  francs,  and  as, 

Colombian  legations  in  France  and  Germany,  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company,  there 

and  abolishing  the  consulates  at  London,  Brus-  had  been  spent  495,862,076  francs,  the  total 

sels,  and  San  Francisco.  amount  reached  the  sum  of  640,173,1 95  francs. 

Aniy* — The  strength  of  the  army  was  fixed  But  there  is  to  be  deducted  from  this  the  sum 

for  1887  at  6,500  on  a  peace  footing,  to  be  in-  of  38,446,785  francs  not  yet  paid,  reducing  the 

creased  in  time  of  war  to  any  extent  that  may  actual  disbursements  to    601,726,410  fraoca. 

be  deemed  necessary.  Deducting  the  lattiT  from  the  share  capital  of 

FiBiiMe* — The  public  indebtedness  in   1887  the  company,  the  250,000  5-per-cent.  hoods, 

was  represented  by  a  foreign  debt  of  $11,158,-  the  600,000  3-per-cent.  bonds,  and  the  409,667 

000  and    a  home  debt  of  $11,057,628.    Tlie  4-per-cent.  bonds,  together,  734,098,628  fraDc^ 

national  bank,  founded  in  1881,  has  besides  is-  there  remained  on  June  80,  1886,  an  available 

sued  $8,000,000  notes,  still  in  circulation.    A  capital  of  132,872,218  francs, 
branch  bank  is  to  be  established  at  Panama.        While  the  U.  S.  steamer  "Galena"  lay  at 

The  budget  estimate  for  1887-88  fixes  the  in-  anchor  off  Colon  early  in  March,  1887,  Lieut. 

come  at  $20,890,000,  and  the  outlay  at  $22,893,-  Rogers  was  assigned  by  the  Navy  Department 

645.    The  product  of  the  salines  in  the  interior  to  accompany  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps,  vice- 

during  the  last  four    months  of  1886  gaTe  president  of  the  canal,  on  his  tour  of  inspec- 

jointly  a  revenue  of  $483,874.    Dating  from  tion.    The  trip  began  on  March  10,  and  lasted 

Dec.  15,  1886,  the  Government  established  as  a  seventeen  days.    The  report  of  Lieut.  Rogers 

monopoly  of  its  own  the  manufacture  of  sea-  embraces  the  following  passages :  "  Estimatee 

salt  in  the  department  of  Panama ;  all  salt  con-  of  the  total  excavations  necessary  to  complete 

snmed  there  will  have  to  be  purchased  at  the  the  canal  are  now  placed  at  105,090,000  cubic 

government  offices.  metres.    Oni;  of  this,  up  to  date,  the  amoDOt 

Much  trouble  was  experienced  in  Panama  completed  is  31,920,000  cubic  metres,  leaving 
during  the  spring  and  summer  respecting  the  73,1yO,000  metres  to  be  excavated.  Up  totbe 
circulating  medium,  and  this  led  to  a  decree  de-  end  of  1885,  18,417,318  cubic  metres  had  been 
daring  legal  tender,  in  the  department  of  Pa-  excavated.  During  1886  11,727,000  cubic  me- 
nama,  the  national  silver  coins  of  0*885  and  tres  were  added.  I  put  down  the  time  of  the 
0*900  fineness,  in  dollar  and  fifty-cent  pieces,  completion  of  the  canal  at  seven  years.  That 
and  those  of  equal  coinage  of  lower  denomina-  is,  without  there  being  any  hitches,  and  every- 
tions,  even  should  their  fineness  be  inferior  to  thing  working  in  perfect  order.  M.  Ferdinand 
that  mentioned.  Foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  de  Lesseps  has  quoted  the  most  sanguine  fig- 
of  0.900  fineness,  and  national  gold  coins  of  the  ures  as  to  the  possible  output  in  the  coming 
same  quality,  or  of  0*666,  coined  in  the  Medellin  two  years.  To  my  mind,  there  will  be  no  in- 
Mint  under  decree  659  of  1885.  and  national  crease  on  the  present  output.  In  the  first  place, 
and  foreign  bank-notes  of  all  descriptions  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  deeper  the  works  get, 
denominations  will  be  considered  in  the  de-  the  more  difficult  becomes  the  task  of  reniov- 
partment  of  Panama  to  be  merely  objects  of  ing  the  rock  and  soil ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
commerce.  Meanwhile  in  Medellin,  Cauca,  in  Culebra  mountain  has  not  yet  been  solved.  M. 
August,  gold  rose  20  per  cent,  in  value,  as  com-  Charles  de  Lesseps  was  rather  guarded  on  tbe 
pared  with  June  prices,  and  drafts  on  foreign  snbject,  saying:  *ln  two  years  the  canal  will 
countries  were  at  80  per  cent,  premium ;  im-  be  completed  from  Colon  to  Kilometre  Forty- 
ported  goods  rose  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  in  four,  and  from  La  Boca  to  Paraiso.  As  to  the 
price.  Culebra,  I  leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclu- 

During  the  spring  a  law  w«»  passed  abrogat-  sions.     It  is  a  difficult  work.^     The  serious 

ing  all  privileges  and  exemptions  granted  by  question  in  the  Culebra  is,  how  to  avoid  the 

prior  legislation  or  government  decrees  in  favor  accumulation  of  sediment  and  the  vast  land- 

of  banks  doing  business  in  Colombia.  slides  it  is  subject  to.    Last  year  78.000  cubic 

CoHHeree. — The   imports  into  Colombia  in  metres  of  earth  were  washed  away  or  fell  into 

1885-'86  were  valued  at  $6,879,541,  and  the  the  bed  of  the  canal,  and,  according  to  the  rate 

exports  at  $14,171,241.     The  United    States'  of  extraction  of  1886,  it  must  have  taken  the 

trade  with  Colombia  in  two  years  has  been:  work  of  six  weeks  to  make  good  the  damage. 

The  hill-side  on  the  left  is  a  mixture  of  sand, 
alluvium,  and  conglomerate.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  surface  deposit  becomes  saturated 
with  water,  and  the  increased  weight,  coupled 
with  the  incline,  causes  the  deposit  to  slide 

The  national  legislative  council  determined  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  clay  into  the 

in  January  that  the  law  of  Sept.  21  and  22,  canal  excavation-works.      The  clay    in  turn 

1886,  prohibiting  the  coasting- trade  in  sailing-  contracts  during  the  dry  season,  large  fissures 
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od  bence  another  source  of  land-slides,  renew  its  contract  with  the  Pacific  Steam 
oral  wash  of  the  sides  by  the  heavy  Navigation  Company,  on  condition  of  a  lower- 
mother  cause  of  deposit.  Worse  than  ing  of  freiglit  rates  on  Colombian  products, 
is  the  fact  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  also  on  merchandise  that  may  be  shipped 
n tain  on  the  left  side  of  the  cut  is  found  from  Panama,  Buenaventura,  and  Tumaco. 
oving  bodily  toward  tiie  axis  of  the  Authority  was  also  given  to  advance  $8,000  to 
t  an  annual  rate  of  from  twelve  to  any  company  establishing  steam  navigation 
I  inches,  owing  to  the  cutting  away  of  between  Buenaventura  and  the  San  Juan  river. 
r  support."  On  September  5  there  arrived  at  Panama  from 
rovemment  has  resolved  to  build  a  Antwerp  the  steamer  *' Costa  Rica'*  of  the 
hthoiise  at  Colon  for  its  own  account.  Marques  de  Canipo^s  new  Spanish  Central 
of  granting  a  concession  to  private  American  line  of  steamships,  and  on  Septem- 
At  a  distance  of  480  metres  from  the  her  11  the  *^  Nicaragua,^'  belonging  to  the  same 
Puerto  Belillo,  a  second  lighthouse  was  line,  both  with  cargo  via  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
in  Sabanilla  harbor,  Aug.  1, 1887.  Ian,  each  of  a  capacity  of  4,000  tons  and  2,000 
am  of  $200,000  has  been  voted  toward  horse-power,  the  trip  via  Buenos  Ayres  and 
a  breakwater  at  Carthagena.  Puerto  Coronel  having  been  made  by  both  in 
llce« — The  British  postal  money-order  53^  days. 

las  been  extended  to  the  Isthmus.  Tetograplis. — In  July  the  new  telegraph  be* 

iJi. — The     Government    toward    the  tween  Mompos  and  Magangue  went  into  op- 

f  1886  granted  a  concession   to  Don  eration,  as  did  also  the  branch  line  between 

lulmin  to  build  the  following  railroads :  C4rmen  de  Santander  and  La  Gloria,  putting 

[^a  line,  the  Antioqnia  line,  and  the  one  Carthagena   and  Barranquilla  in   connection 

logot4  to    the   Magdalena   river,    via  with  Bogotd,  Medellin,  Tunja,  Popayan,  Pan- 

Socorro     and    Bucaramanga.     Much  ama,  and,  through  the  cables  from  the  Isth- 

f  was  made  in  1887  toward  complet-  mus,  w^ith  all  parts  of  the  world  in  which  cables 

line  of  railway  from  Bolivar  to  Pue.  to  or  land-lines  exist. 

as  well  as  toward  finishing  the  wharf  The  Colombian  Government  granted  in  July, 

;tter  place.     Capitalists  of  Bogotd  have  to  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph 

»d  the  project  of  building  a  railway  to  Company,  authority  to  establish  and  operate  a 

ro,  afterward  to  be  extended  to  Zipa-  telegraph  line  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 

Perhaps  no  other  enterprise  on    the  and  to  extend  its  cables  from  Colon  along  the 

has  been  a  gainer  to  such  an  extent  Atlantic  coast  of  South  America.    Concession 

de  Lesseps^s  scheme  of  connecting  the  has  been  granted  to  connect  by  cable  Colon 

eans    as   the   Panama    Railroad.    M.  and  Carthagena. 

N.  B.  Wyse,  in  his  late  book  entitled  Don  Rnfino  Guzman  was  granted  a  conces- 
[lal  de  Panama"  (1886),  says:  *^The  sion  in  April,  1887,  to  build  a  telegraph  be- 
before  the  commencement  of  work  on  tween  Bogot4  and  Honda,  with  stations  at 
roceanic  canal  annually  transported  Facatativa,  Agualarga,  Villeta,  and  Guaduas. 
>a8senger9  and  270,000  tons  of  mer-  Etoctrlc  light — The  Government,  toward  the 
)  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  the  exor-  close  of  1886,  granted  a  concession  to  Gen. 
it«8  charged  by  the  management  To-  Ramon  Santo  Domingo  Vila  tor  lighting  by 
ible  the  amount  of  freight  is  carried,  electricity  the  districts  and  cities  of  Panama 
g  excavation  materials,  and  the  number  and  Colon,  in  such  localities  as  the  Govem- 
ngers  transported  exceeds  550,000,  94  ment  and  private  citizens  may  desire. 
.  of  whom  are  workers  on  the  canal."  The  exclusive  privilege  for  twenty  years  was 
id  is  47  miles  long,  two  miles  longer  granted  to  Don  Emilio  Viollet  to  manufact- 
I  proposed  route  of  the  canal,  and  the  ure,  use,  and  sell  an  apparatus  of  his  invention 
Q  Colon  to  Panama  was  until  recently  throughout  Colombia  for  **  atrial  cable  trans- 
gold,  which  means  $35  in  Colombian  portation." 

f.     It  has  been  reduced,  however,  to  Water-works. — The  laying  of  pipes  at  Bogota 

dd,  or  $6.90  Colombian  currency.  for  the  city  water-works  proceeded  actively 

luary  the  exclusive  privilege  of  provid-  under  a  contract  with  Sefior  Jimenez  during 

city  of  Carthagena  with  tramways  was  the  summer.     At  the  same  time  a  company 

to  the  American  engineer,  Mr.  J.  E.  was  formed  at  Panama  for  supplying  that  city 

for  thirty  years.     Besides  a  track  in  with  water-works,   the  company   paying  the 

)et8    there    will    be    branches  to  the  Government  $60,000  for  the  privilege,  which 

,  the  Isla  de  Manga,  the  Pi6  de  la  Popa,  is  to  last  forty  years,  when  the  Government 

Tarbaco  district,  four  leagues.  will  become  owner  of  the  works.    The  work 

r  Liaes* — The  Legislature  of  Colombia  is  to  be  finished  in  two  years  from  the  sumncer 

i  bill  in  1886  authorizing  the  Govern-  of  1887,  the  Government  to  cede  the  company 

subsidize  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  an-  for  fifteen  years  the  subvention  it  receives  from 

any   ocean    steamship  line  that  will  the  Panama  Railroad  in  aid  of  the  undertaking, 

[e  totoacb  regularly  every  two  months  which  sums  the  company  agrees  to  reimburse 

,  Marta  and  Kiohacha.     The  Govern-  the  Government  for  thirty  years  from  date. 

IS  empowered    in  January,  1887,  to  United  States  Consul  Yifqnain  reports  to  the 
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State  Department   on  the  subject  of  water-  portation  of  Chinese  workmen  into  Colombia, 
works   to  ti)e  following  effect  from   Barran-  This  law  is  not  retroactive,  and  affects  no  cod- 
quilla:  *^  Within  the  next  five  years  not  less  tracts  made  with  Chinamen  prior  to  its  passage, 
than  one  hundred  cities  of  South  America  will  Uterary  Prtperty* — A  treaty  was  concluded 
estai)lish  water-works,  and  all  the  material  for  between  Colombia  and  Spain  on  Nov.  28, 1885, 
these   will  be  furnished  by  England.     Lan?e  mutuuUy  guaranteeing  and  securing  literary 
works  are  now  in  process  of  construction  at  property,  and  on  Nov.  22,  1886,  a  decree  was 
Bogotd,  and  all  the  material  for  them  is  landed  published  at  Bogota  promulgating  the  law. 
at  this  port.    It  comes  from  England  and  is  DIsmms. — The  '^Medical  Bulletin  ^^  of  Call, 
carried  in  English  bottoms.    Speaking  to  the  Cauca,  contained  an  article  in  its  June  i^aeon 
contractor  the  other  day  while  looking  at  the  leprosy,  of  which  many  cases  are  to  be  foand 
material  being  put  on  river  steamers — steamers  in  the  interior  of  Colombia.     The  writer  be- 
mostly  built  in  Englaml — I  told  him  that  the  lieves  the  disease  can  be  acquired  without  con- 
United  States  could  furnish  better  pipes  than  tact,  and  cites  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  never 
those  he  shipped  to  Bogot4.     *  I  know  it,*  said  been  in  a  locality  where  the  disease  exists,  and 
he,  ^  but  these  are  good  enough  for  all  pur-  yet  became  afflicted  with  it  through  falling  into 
poses,  and  86  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  I  a  river  while  heated  from  a  hard  day^s  sport, 
priced  in  the  States.    I  would  prefer  to  deal  **£1  Tiempo,"  of  June  16,  of  San  Jos^  de 
with  your  people,   but  business  is  business.*  Cucuta,  Santander,  says  that  very  few  cases 
An  English  syndicate  of  iron-manufacturers —  of  yellow  fever  now  occur  there,  and  adds, 
the  same  that  had  operated  so  extensively  in  that  the  doctors  were  about  to  make  a  report 
Chili  during  the  last  few  years — has  just  pur-  declaring  that  inoculation  had  been  the  cod- 
chased  a  200-mile  railroad  concession  in  this  queror  in  the  struggle  against  yellow  fever, 
country.    It  might  be  as  well  to  remember  About  ten  per  cent  of  the  inoculated  patients 
that  if  English  capital  controls  the  railroad  were  attacked  but  none  of  them  died, 
system  of  this  continent,  as  it  is  in  a  fair  way  Claim  •f  Fordgaerst — ^Toward  the  close  of 
of  doing,  the  same  capital  will  control  all  the  1886  a  very  important  law  was  promulgated  at 
commercial  and  industrinl  avenues  of  this  vast  Bogota  respecting  the  claims  of  foreigners  who 
and  extremely  rich  country — second,  in  fact,  suffered  losses  during  the  late  revolution.   It 
to  no  other  land  in  the  world  in  natural  re-  provides  that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire 
sources  of  all  sorts."  shall  receive  all  such  claims  and    pronounce 

€o«l  ai4  PhwplMte  IHictfciiM. — Sefior  Jorge  judgment  on  them ;  claimants  will  be  allowed 

Isaacs,  in  his  esplorntions  during  the  summer  to  appeal  from  such  decisions  to  the  Supreme 

on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Uraba,  discovered  Court ;  the  nation  will  not  hold  itself  responsi- 

some  excellent  coal-fields  near  the  shores  of  ble  for  damage  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 

the  (Tulf,   and   valuable  phosphates  in  large  revolutionists;  all  claimants  must  prove  their 

quantities  on  an  island  in  the  gulf.  nationality  by  duly  authenticated  documents; 

MifliBg^ho^lB* — The  Government  has  resolved  foreigners  who  have  not  remained  neutral  can 

to  establish  two  mining-schools,  (»ne  at  Ibagu^  not  present  claims  under  this  law  ;  no  claim 

and  another  in  the  department  of  Antioquia.  will  be  received  after  the  expiration  of  one 

The  sum  of  $10,000  each  is  set  aside  to  build  year  from  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this 

the  schools,  and  $20,000  annually,  each,  toward  law,   even  should  the  claimants  be  children, 

assisting  them.  women,  or  persons  residing  abroad,  otherwise 

CtDcliMa-BarkMidliidUhRiUcr. — Messrs.  Nieto,  entitled  to  claim  this  law,  and  all  contracts  will 

Rocha  &  Co.,  of  Baranquilla,  informed  the  Gov  be  null  and  void  which  may  have  been  made 

ernment,  in  December,  1886,  that  their  "  qui-  between  revolutionists  and  foreigners, 

nal "  or  plantation  of  cinchona-trees,  ''  El  Do-  COLORADO.    State  (S^Tenaeit.— The  State  of- 

rado,^^  in  the  chaparral  district,  Tolima,  was  ficers  during  the  year  were  as  follows:  Gov- 

then  in  a  flourishing  condition,  there  being  600,-  ernor,  Alva  Adams,  Republican;  Lieutenant- 

000  trees  in  an  advanced  state  of  growth,  to-  Governor,  Norman  H.  Meldrnm;  Secretary  of 

gether  with  130,000  India-rubber  trees.     The  State,  James  Rice;  Treasurer,  Peter  W.Breene; 

samples  of  bark  sent  to  Europe  proved  richer  Auditor,  Darwin  P.  Kingsley ;  Attorney-Gen- 

in  quinine  than  those  sent  from  Jamaica,  and  eral,  Alvin  Marsh ;  Superintendent  of  Pahlic 

there  was  every  inducement  to  give  impulse  Instruction,   Leonidas    S.    Cornell ;    Railroad 

throughout  Colombia  to  this  pursuit.     At  the  Commissioner,  A.  D.  Wilson  ;  Chief-Justice  of 

same  time  they  offered  the  Government  seed  the  Supreme  Court,  William  E.  Beck ;  Associate 

for  gratuitous  distribution  among  farmers.  Justices,  Joseph  C.  Helm  and  8.  H.  Elbert 

New  Textile  flbert — A  concession  was  granted  Legislative  SesslM. — The  sixth   biennial   ses- 

to  Don  Wenceslao  Campuzano  for  the  extras-  sion  of  the  General  Assembly  began  on  Janu- 

tion  and  elaboration  of  the '^  fique  ^^  fiber,  the  ary  5  and  adjourned  April  4.     It  adopted  a 

contractor  engaging  to  furnish   the  Govern-  conservative  course,  refusing  the  demands  of 

ment,  within  two  years  after  his  factory  shall  those  seeking  radical  legislation   against  cor- 

be  in  operation,  20,000  yards  of  fine  carpet-  porations,  especially  the  railroads.    It  changed 

tissue,  80  centimetres  wide,  of  fast  colors.  the  basis  of  representation  for  its  own  mem- 

Chlaese  iMHlgnitiM. — One  of  the  laws  passed  hers,  allowing  one  senator  for  every  9,381  in- 

by  the  Colombian  Legislature  prohibits  the  im-  habitants,   and   one  representative  for  everj 
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4,978,  and  redistricted  the  State  accordingly.  To  prevent  cruelty  to  children. 

The  danger  of  alien  landlordism  was  provided  ,  ^o  protect  the  food-fishes  in  the  natural  streams  of 

apinst    by    a  law     prohibiting    non-resident  DeJf^'atinp  the  first  Monday  in  September  of  each 

aliens   from    acqumng    agncnltnral,    and,    or  year  aa  a  public  holiday,  to  be  known  us ''Lab)r  day." 

range  lands  in  the  State,  or  any  interest  therein  Begulating  the  lease,  sale,  and  management  of  the 

greater  in  value  than  $5,000,  mines  and  min-    State  lands. 

ing  property  being  excepted  from  the  opera-  ^Zl^^^^^tT^^cZX'^r^'r^^T'''' ^ 

tion  of  the  act.     Real  estate  owned  m  viola-  To  prevent  frauds  in  the  nominatin/of  public  of- 

tion    of  these   provisions  is   forfeited   to  the  fleers  at  primaries,  or  conventions,  or  otherwise. 

State.     A  new  code  of  civil   procedure  was  To  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  licensing 

ailopted,    which  abolbhes  the  distinction    be-  ff^^i^  ^  carry  on  such  jractioe,  and  providing  for 

twe^n  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pro-  ^f^'^^^^^,  ^^^^"^  ^«  ^"^^^«  ''  *  ^^^ 

vides  that  a  married  woman  may  sue   or  be  To  BtraLhten  the  channel  of  the  Rio  Onnde  river, 

sued  as  if  sole,  and  otherwise   simplifies  the  and  to  build  a  levee  along  the  same  at  Alamosa. 

common-law  practice.     Several  measures  tend-  To  provide  for  the  studv  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic 

ing  to  increase  in   the  revenue  available  for  ?""^»  •"'J  ""^T^T'       -i''^'  ^^t^  ^^^^  "r"",  ^® 

^.    ".  T       L    o*  ^    /V   '^'^""''  -'•*               J  human  system,  by  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 

maintaining  the  State  Government  were  passed.  To  set  aside  not  less  than  six  hundred  and  forty 

By  the  constitution,  mines  and  mining  prop-  acres  in  that  portion  of  Saguache  County^  which  in- 

erty  were  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years  dudea  the  Royal  Areh  and  Echo  mountains,  for  the 

sulwequent  to  its  adoption.    That  period  hav-  PUT>o«o  of  a  State  park. 

ing  elapsed,  a  bill  taxing  this  large  class  of  MicttiM.— The  value  of  public-school  prop- 
property  was  passed  at  this  session.  It  was  also  erty  in  tlie  State  is  about  $2,600,000,  an  in- 
voted  to  submit  to  the  people,  at  the  next  elec-  crease  of  800  per  cent,  in  five  years.  This  is 
tion  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  twice  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  school  pop- 
accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Constitu-  ulation  as  New  York  holds  in  school  proper- 
tion,  the  following  question :  **  Shall  the  rate  ty,  and  only  slightly  less  in  proportion  than 
of  taxation  on  property  for  State  purposes  for  Massachusetts.  The  number  of  teachers  has 
the  years  1889-'90  be  increased  to  five  mills  on  doubled  in  five  yiars,  while  the  enrollment 
each  dollar  of  valuation  for  each  of  those  shows  a  large  increase.  Of  the  higher  institu- 
years  ?  "  The  present  rate  is  four  mills.  An  tions,  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  Agricultural 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  voted  College  are  well  attended,  the  latter  having  a 
upon  at  the  same  election,  was  proposed,  modi-  total  enrollment  of  116  pupils  in  1886.  With 
fying  the  clause  that  forbids  a  State  debt.  It  reference  to  the  State  University  at  Boulder, 
provides  that  within  certain  limits,  the  State  the  Governor  says;  "There  is  a  general  and 
may  contract  debts  to  meet  casual  deficiencies  well-founded  feeling  throughout  the  State  that 
in  revenue,  to  erect  public  buildings  for  the  this  institution  is  disappointing  the  expecta- 
State,  to  suppress  insurrections,  to  defend  the  tions  of  its  founders.  It  is  supported  by  a 
State,  and  in  time  of  war  to  assist  in  defending  dedicated  tax  of  one  fifth  of  one  mill  on  all  tha 
the  United  States.  Considerable  changes  were  property  in  the  State,  which  produces  an  in- 
made  in  the  govemtnent  and  methods  of  the  come  of  about  $22,000,  and  by  a  noble  endow- 
public  schools.  The  city  of  Denver  obtained  paent  of  lands  from  the  nation,  which  largely 
extensive  amendments  to  its  charter.  Other  increases  its  resources.  It  has  an  excellent 
acts  of  the  session  were :  faculty  of  able  and  learned  instructors;   its 

To  prevent  and  prohibit  the  sale  of  iiyurious  or  un-  *'""^»  ?re  ample  for  its  needs,  and  yet  it  lacks 

wholesome  article.-*  of  food  or  drink.  somewliere  the  vitalizing  energy  that  insures 

To  establish 
Paso, 

To 

ihe  waste  of  subterranean  waters.  ,-,,               .     .        i  .  .     .^   .       •       ^    ,           i 

To  prohibit  the  bUwk-listinj?  or  publishing  of  em-  ^"^  county  m  which  it  is  situated   sends  one 

plovea  when  they  have  been  dischaiyed.  hundred  scholars,  and  all  other  States  and  Ter- 

To  establish  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics.  ritories  only  eighteen." 

♦J^P'^-I'*^^  ^Sn'^*  ^^®r^  lu^  """^  ^*"^.  ^?®"  ^  SUte  iKUtaUoM.— The  Legislature  of   1887 

S:  I,:^o7of1  S^tofb^aidit '"''"            '  "  PTl^5^  ^^^  '}"'  establishment  of  a  State  Home 

To  prohibit   the  employment  of  children  under  ^^^  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  or  near  Den- 

foarteen  years  of  age  in  anv  underground  works  or  ver.     The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  at 

mines,  or  in  any  smelter,  mip,  or  Oactory.  Golden,  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years. 

?n  l^[^Z  fhr^^^^i^^y^JZ'of.  Kv  fi>«  Rtnf«  At  the  close  of  1886  it  contained  ninetv  pupiln. 

lo  prevent  the  ninng  out  ot  convicts  by  the  State  rru     *.  j.  i           v.        ^       •              •     ^l     oi  .. 

or  ite  officers,  and  to  prevent  the  importation  ol  ^**®  ^^^}  number  of  prisoners  in  the  State 

materials  made  by  convicts  for  use  on  public  unprove-  Prison  during  the  past  two  years  was  682,  the 

•ncnts.  average   number  being  856.     This  is  a  large 

To  provide  for  the  fonnation  of  corporations  for  the  average  in  proportion  to  the  population.     The 

pZJTy      ''•™°'"'«^  ^'  "^"""«  '^^  ^''^'. '°  '^^  cost  of  maintaining  the  prison  fir  the  past  two 

To  establish  the  county  of  Logan,  and  the  county-  J^ars,  including  betterments  and  every  descrip- 

«est  thereof  tion  of  charge,  has  been  $269,036  ;  total  earn- 
To  establish   the  county  of  Washington,  and  the  ings,  exclusive  of  prison-labor,  on  re^  estate, 

county-seat  thereof.  $70,067,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
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term  of  $19,681.    The  total  net  charge  above  of  water.    The  Legislature  has  fonnd  it  neces- 

earnings  was  $198,968.  sary  to  take  the  question  in  hand,  and  by  sev- 

FaiiadMS* — The  total  assessed  valoMion  of  eral  enactments  of  this  year  it  gave  enlarged 
the  Htate  for  1887  was  $140,000,533,  nearly  powers  to  the  county  commissioners  to  fix  the 
one  third  of  which,  or  $45,768,  685,  is  credit-  water-rates  in  any  part  of  the  county,  on  ap- 
ed to  the  county  of  Arapahoe,  which  contains  plication  of  any  person  interested,  and  pro- 
the  city  of  Denver.  The  total  vahiation  for  hibited  the  exaction  of  more  than  the  legal  rate 
1885  was  $115,420. 198.90.  In  1886  thii»  amount  so  established,  either  by  means  of  royalty,  bo- 
was  increased  to  $124,269,710.06.  nus,  premium,  or  otherwise.     Any  refusal  to 

Id  1885  the  assessed  lands  and  improvements  supply  water  at  such  rate  is  made  punishable, 

amounted  to  3,926,782  acres,  valued  at  $22,-  Stork-lilsiiif. — Official  reports  show  that  the 

504,768;  in  1886  there  were  4,534,938  acres,  number  of  cattle  in  the  State  assessed  in  1886 

valued   at  $24,211,001.      This  U  exclusive  of  was  845,088,  valued  at  $12,425,961.     This  is 

town  and  city  lots,  which  in  1885  were  valued  an  increase  over  1885  of  66,443  io  number,  and 

at  $41,106,467;  in  1886,  at  $43,779,068.    The  $1,182,987  in  value.   In  1884  there  were  shipped 

valuation  of  railroad   property  in   1886  was  out  of  the  State  to  various  markets,  54,874 

$28,508,367;  in  1887  it  was  $23,696,666.  head;    in  1885,   75,579  head;    and  in   1886, 

CtrptratlMH. — ^The  Governor,  in  his  message  122,678  head.  During  1886  there  were  con- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  says:  *' During  sumed  within  the  State 66,300  head.  Notwith- 
the  past  two  years  802  corporations  have  filed  standing  these  increased  shipments,  the  indos- 
their  certificates  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  try  has  not  greatly  prospered  of  late.  The  area 
of  State.  These  nominally  represent  a  capital  of  of  cattle-ranges  is  steadily  lessening  by  the  set- 
$361,000,000,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Rail-  tlement  of  immigrants,  the  prices  for  beef  have 
way  alone  representing  $78,500,000  of  the  sum.  fallen,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  increased. 
It  is  incredible  that  the  legitimate  course  of  busi-  Leading  cattlemen,  both  outstide  and  inside  the 
ness  can  be  healthfully  promoted  by  any  such  State,  appreciating  these  conditions,  have  or- 
inflated  capitalization.  There  must  be  hum-  ganized  an  International  Range  Association, 
bug,  if  not  downright  rascality,  behind  such  a  The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
pretentious  array  of  figures.  It  represents  was  held  at  Denver  in  February,  1887. 
three  times  the  total  valuation  of  the  State.  I  This  year  witnessed  a  practical  abandon- 
therefore  recommend  that  you  guard  the  good  ment  of  the  custom  of  driving  herds  northward 
name  of  Colorado  against  a  reputation  for  through  Colorado  to  Wyoming  and  Montana, 
bombastical  finances  by  considerably  increas-  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  on  the  rich 
ing  the  charge  for  every  thousand  dollars  above  grasses  of  the  northern  plains.  Immense  herds 
one  hundred  thousand  of  capital  stock.^'  of  Texas  cattle  have  in  former  years  passed 

Oereab. — The  production  of  crops  for  1886  is  through  the  State  over  what  is  known  as  the 

estimated  as  follows:  Wheat,  2,100,000  bush-  **  National  Cattle-Trail,"  but  so  rapidly  have 

els;    oats,   600,000  bushels;    barley,   250,000  settlements    been    made    that    herders   now 

bushels;  and  corn,  176,000  bushels.    The  sea-  find  their  progress  impeded  by  the  fences  and 

son  of  1887  has  been  favorable,  and  an  increase  farms  of  pioneer    settlers.    In  a  few   years 

over  these  figures  is  counted  upon.  these  barriers  will  be  entirely  impassable,  and 

IrrigatlMt — As  the  constitution  of  the  State  Southern  cattle  owners  will  be  compelled  to 

declares  all  streams  within  its  limits  to  be  pub-  ship  their  herds  by  rail  to  the  North,  or  aban- 

lie  property,  Colorado  avoids  at  the  outset  the  don  the  Northern  prairies  altogether, 

difficulties  that  have  hindered   irrigation    in  Htaiiig. — Theproductof  metals  for  1886  is  es- 

Califomia.    The  construction  of  canals  has,  timated  as  follows :  SiWer,  $16,450,921  ;  lead, 

therefore,  progressed  rapidly,  especially  in  the  $6,128,296;  gold,   $5,087,901 ;  copper,  $132,- 

East  two  years ;  but  the  system  of  ownership  570;  making  a  total  of  $26,794,688.     This  is 

as  developed  tendencies  opposed   to  agricult-  an  increase  of  $4,294,688  over  the  figures  for 

ural  interests.      '*A  large  percentage  of  the  1885.    The  production  of  the  Lead ville  mines 

earlier  canals  were  built  on  the  co-operative  alone  aggregates  $13,760,733.  showing  a  gain 

plan,  in   which    many   farmers   nnited,   and  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,393,071.    Colorado 

through  their  joint  credit  and  labor,  built  the  produced  in  1886  over  66  per  cent,  of  all  the 

canals  to  water  their  farms.    This  method  was  lead  mined  in  the  United  States.    The  product 

not  suited  to  large  enterprises,  and  capital  was  of  the  Leadville  and  Red  Cliffy  mines  was  nearly 

not  slow   to  perceive  that  ditrh  enterprises  equal  to  half  of  the  output  of  the  country, 

offered  a  safe  and  lucrative  field  for  invest-  Such  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Leadville  district 

ment,  and,  as  a  result,  the  majority  of  the  that  at  the  close  of  1887  it  contained  over  160 

canals  constructed  during  the  past  two  years,  distinct  producing  mines,  the  yield  from  which 

or  now  being  projected,  are  owned  by  corpo-  during  the  year  will  reach  nearly  $16,000,000. 

rati«ms    merely   as    speculative    enterprises."  Increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  the 

These  corporations,  holding  no  landed  inter-  rich  coal  deposits  in  the  State.    The  productive 

ests,  have  not  hesitated  to  take  advantage  of  and  partially-developed  coal-fields  of  Colorado 

the  monopoly  that  from  the  nature  of  their  embrace  an  aggregate  area  of  over  1,000,000 

business  they  mnst  necessarily  enjoy,  to  extort  acres,  while  the  area  of  the  coal-bearing  forma- 

from  the  farmers  excessive  rates  for  the  supply  tion  is  estimated  by  geologists  to  aggregate  over 
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,000,000  acres,  conBistinj?  of  three  varieties —  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ended  Jane  30, 

e  lignites,  hituniinoiis  and  antliracite  coals  1887,  was  $93,542,013  greater   than  for  the 

various  grades  and  qualities.     These  deposits  preceding  fiscal  year.     The  imports  of  mer- 

(lerlie  a   great  part  of  the  plains  near  the  chandise  in  1887  were  of  the  value  of  $692.- 

>t-hill8,  extending  from  the  northern  part  of  819,768,    as  compared   with   $635,436,136   in 

5  State  to  the  Katon  mountains,  which  lie  1886.     The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  mer- 

mg  the  border  of  New  Mexico.     Coal  is  also  chandise  in  1887  was  $716,183,211,  as  against 

md  in    South   Park,  near  Como;  in  the  vi-  $679,524,830  in  1886.     There  was  a  surplus  of 

lity   of  Florence,  above  Pueblo ;  near  Wal-  exports  over  imports  of  $23,868,443  in  1887, 

nburg,  in  Huerfano  County;  in  inexhaustible  as  compared  with  $44,088,694  in  1886.     The 

antities  iti  the  vicinity  of  Durango,  near  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 

treme  southwestern  corner  of  the  State;  in  in  1887  was  $708,022,923,  as  compared  with 

e  vicinity  of  Crested  Butte,  and  other  locali-  $666,964,529  in  1886  ;  that  of  the  exporU  of 

»  in   Gannison  County,  and  it  underlies  al-  foreign  merchandise  $13,160,288,  as  compared 

lost  the   whole  of  northwestern     Colorado,  with  $13,560,801.    The  increase  in  the  exports 

he  production  of  the  State  for  each  of  tiie  of  domestic  products  was  $37,058,394. 

ast  six  years,  is  as  follows:  The  imports  of  specie  in  1887  amounted  to 

YEARS.          Tons.  $60,170,792,  as  againi*t  $38,598,656  in  1886; 

}g* i'^796  ^^  ^^®  exports  of  specie  to  $35,997,691,  as 

1S86 !**.'.*.'.'..*.*..*..  i',486l2ii  against  $72,463,410,  showing  an  excess  of  im- 
ports in  1887   of  $24,173,101,   as  compared 

The  value  of  the  product  for  1886,  at  $2.35  with   an  excess  of  exports   in  1886    of  the 

itoD  at  the  mines,  is  $3,375,095.  amount  of  $33,869,754. 

Oil  has  been  struck  at  several  places  in  these  laportk — Tliere  was  an  increase  in  the  value 

coal  fields,  and    in    the  vicinity    of  Florence,  of  merchandise  imports  in  1887,  as  compared 

thirty  miles  west  of  Pueblo,  are  oil-wells  that  with  the  total  value  in  1886,  of  $56,883,632,  or 

ire  producing  about  700  barrels  a  day.  9  per  cent.     The  increase  in  the  importation  of 

The  Utea. — In  the  latter  part  of  August  the  articles  on  the  free  list  was  $22,061,831,  and  in 

people  of  the  State  were  alarmed  by  exagger-  dutiable  merchandise  $34,821,797.      The  fol- 

itedaccoants  of  an  outbreak  of  the  Ute  In-  lowing  imports  of  free  merchandise  show  a 

iiana,  headed  by  Chief  Colorow.    The  Gover-  material  increase : 

Qor  was  induced  to  order  out  the  State  troops  imports.  j mn 

against   them,  and    thought    it    necessary  to    Chemicato $2,so«,22« 

baateo  himself  to  the  seene  of  disturbance  in  f„^d^rrubber«;i'^tia-^ha,-^de  :::::^          'tK 

the  western  part  of  the  State,  not  tar  from  the    silk,  unmanulM^tured 1,865.681 

town   of   Meeker.     It  was  soon  ascertained,    Tinbaw 1,058,944 

boprever,  that  the  whites  were  the  aggressors,  The  dutiable    articles   which    showed    the 

ind  that  a  sherifTs  pos^e,  sent  to  arrest  several  largest  increase  were  as  follow : 

Indians  on  the  charge  of  horse-stealing,  had  imports.                                                incrMa*. 

uken  «iv«ntage  of  itsaathority  to  make  bm-  j^^^^:" ::::"::::::":::::::::■:::■ ::::::  'liK 

tal  attacks  upon  a  peaceable  Indian  camp.  Ool-    Fancy  articles i,88a,890 

jrow's  party  were  taken  entirely  by  surprise  at  Flax,  hcmivjate,  etc. :                                       ohm  am 

the  first  attack,  and  after  a  short  skirmish  re-  SZSJsS^.:;;;::::::::::::::::;::::::::   mm 

treated  toward  their  reservation,   which  was    Fraita  and  nuts 2,447,878 

icveral  days' journey  distant.    The  whites  fol-    gSS'aiditoel- 2,»»,«80 

lowed,  and  just  before  the  border  of  the  reser-       ores $812,824 

rition  was  reached  fell  upon  them  again,  kill-       o^;**^n iJioisd 

lof^  several  of  their   number,  and  driving  off  iSTSay  Sara,  st^i  !..!!!.!!!'.!!.**.;!.' i,2i8;272 

their ponie« and  flocks.     No  excuse  for  these       Inisot^eu5 8,898,490 

ittacks  can  be  found.     When  responsible  offi-  ^iCoth!7. V.'.:'.::::''..:\           \ \    ^7,127 

ials  reached    the   scene,  the  aggressors  were  ' ^ — i2,48i,4io 

•e8trained,andColorow  with  his  followers  re-    ^/J^'JJS^t^,; ;   IS^w 

amed  to  their  reservation.     The  Indian  loss,  wooff: 

)esides  a  half-dozen  or  more  of  their  own  num-       combing i?l?'SS 

*r  killed,  was  estimated  at  over  600  horses,  wSi?^\ii«i;ires;..:;;::.:::::::::.::::::::  l^im 

rith  37  head  of  cattle,  and  2,330  sheep  and  ^,    ,         ^  ,                         *u       *•  i     ^^^u^ 

"oats.    For  these  animals  restitution  was  made.  ^  Th^  largest  decrease  among  the  articles  of  the 

hi  the  other  side  three  white  men  were  killed,  free  hst  was  in  hides  and  skms  amounting  to 

Dd  the  State  was  subiected  to  a  needless  ex-  ^2,480  212  and  in  seeds  not  medicinal,  amount- 

ense  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  mg  to  $937,125.   The  dutiable  artirles  showing 

ipport  and  payment  of  the  troops  called  out.  the  largest  decrease  were  the  foUowing : 

be  bitter  hatred  felt  by  the  sertlers  against    ^^^"^-^ $^^5:^8 

le  Indians  was  the  chief  cause  or  this  unfortn-    ootton,  manafactnree 76^,918 

Kteepisode  Leather 1,06^.847 

cwMHTCEAiiBiriviGiTioifOF'nreiJinTED  ^„^"^'oiT.tr-iVcandv\::                  %mJll 

riTES.— The  aggregate  volume  of  American    wooia,  clothing 8,219,698 
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Exports. — The  values  of  the  principal  articles 
of  domestic  merchandise  exported  daring  the 
two  years  ended  June  30,  1886  and  1887,  were 
as  follow : 


ARTICLES. 

Animals 

Breadstaffi 

Coal 

Copper,  and  manafiictures  of 

Cotton,  and  nianataetures  of 

Furs  and  fur-skins 

Iron  and  st«el,  and  roanufoctores 

of 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 

Oil-cake  and  oil-cake  meal 

Oil,  mineral 

Provisions : 

Meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Sajrar 

Tobacco,  and  manufactures  of 

Wood,  :tnd  manufactures  of 

Total I  $644,225,211|  $606,010,177 

The  values  enumerated  in  the  above  table 
constituted  91*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  value  of 
domestic  exports  for  1887,  and  91*2  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  for  1886. 

The  values  of  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 
dise during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1887, 
classified  according  to  sources  of  production 
and  the  proportion  of  the  total  value  repre- 
sented by  each  group,  were  as  follow : 


1887. 


1886. 


$10,598,862 

$12,518,660 

165,76a  t>62 

125,846,558 

4,526.825 

4,188,530 

8,727,447 

^671.748 

221,151399 

219.046,576 

4,807,277 

8.321.102 

15,968,756 

15,765,490 

10,486,188 

8,787,682 

7,809,691 

9,058,714 

46,824,916 

60,199,844 

82,945.994 

79,748,750 

9,887,802 

10,87«,466 

ll,44i,«87 

10,977,76© 

29,280,672 

80.424,908 

19.654,984 

20,748,390 

GROUPS. 

ValDM. 

For  oral. 

Products  of  acrriculture 

$528,078,798 
186,785,105 

11,758,662 

21,126,278 

6,155,776 

M78,810 

74-41 

Products  of  manulkcture  . .  

Products   of   mining   (including 

mineral  oils) — 

Products  of  the  forest 

19  46 

1  67 
8-01 

Products  of  the  fisheries 

0  78 

Other  products 

0  78 

Total 

$706,022,928 

100-00 

1 

'  The  articles  of  domestic  product  in  which 
^here  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the  values 
exported  in  1887,  and  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease in  each,  were  as  follow : 

KXPORTS.  Incoaue. 

Wheat $40,453,766 

Wheatflour 18,507,127 

Pork  and  meat  products,  except  beef  products  ..  6,185,297 

Leather,  and  man u&ctures  of 1,69S.456 

Pnrs  and  fur-skins 1,486.175 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 1,136,416 

The  exports  which  show  a  material  falling 
off  in  the  values  exported  were  the  following: 

EXPORTS.  Derrwuw. 

Com $12,383,561 

Mlneralolls 8.374,929 

Beefproducf* 2,9*^8,058 

SpiriU,  distilled 1,944.411 

Oat* 1,705,138 

Hops 1,659,518 

Copper-ore 1,374,955 

ToDacco,  and  manufiictnres  of 1,194.236 

Fire-arms 1,114.407 

Dairy  products 1,089,164 

tapMts  eatered  for  ConsiHptlOB. — The  total 
value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption  in  1886-'87  was  $083,418,981, 
exceeding  the  total  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
by  $58,110,167,  or  9  3  per  cent.  The  value  of 
dutiable  merchandise  entered  for  consumption 
was  $450,325,322,   as  compared  with  $413,- 


778,055  in  1886;  the  value  of  merchandise 
free  of  duty,  $233,093,659,  as  compared  with 
$211,530,759.  The  amount  of  ordinary  reve- 
nue collected  on  imports  in  1887  was  $212,- 
032,424,  of  which  61*8  per  cent,  was  collected 
under  specific,  and  38*7  per  cent,  under  ad- 
valorem  rates.  In  1886,  on  dutiable  imports 
amounting  to  $413,778,055,  the  amount  col- 
lected was  $188,533,171,  of  which  60-6  per 
cent,  represents  specific,  and  39*5  per  ceot 
ad- valorem  duties.  In  1883,  just  before  the 
change  in  the  tariff,  the  dutiable  merchandise 
taken  out  of  bond  amounted  to  $493,916,384, 
on  which  duties  were  collected  to  the  amount 
of  $209,650,699,  of  which  specific  duties  formed 
66,  and  ad-valorem  duties  44  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  $23,653,627  in  the  amount  of  ordi- 
nary customs  revenue  in  1887  over  1886  took 
place  in  the  following  classes  of  imports: 


CLASSKS  OF  ARTI- 
CLES. 

1886. 

1887. 

UO-. 

Sugar,  sufar-candy, 

and  molasses . 
Iron  and  steel,  and 

manufkctures  of . . 
WooLand  manuflust- 

ures  of: 

Wools 

$61,n8.»48 
14,681,876 

5.12P,108 
27,278,528 

18,988,097 

8,811,114 
8,604,924 

8,498.569 
60,121,288 

$58^016,686 
80,718,284 

5,899,817 
29,729,717 

16,640,801 

9,127.758 
4,510,812 

4,210,099 
64,284,500 

$6,287,788 
6,(Kn,fi8 

77«,TW 

Manufhcturos 

Silk,    manuftctures 
of 

2,451,189 
],60S,8M 

Tobacco,  and  manu- 
factures of 

Glass  and  glassware. 

Fruits,     including 
nuts 

All  other  articles.... 

8K.644 
816,8^ 

711,6» 
4,1(8^ 

Total 

tl88,879,897  11212.0S2.424 

$28,658,027 

^  — ,-     , 

The  increase  of  $58,110,167  in   the  to* 
value  of  merchandise  entered  for  consump* 
was  principally  in  the  following  articles : 


ARTICLES. 

1886. 

1887. 

Ii««. 

Frt€(tfduty: 
Coffee 

$42,676,f00 
6,878,778 

l.«4Jl,294 

$56,860,701 
6,927,710 

8.840,925 

$18.6ffi,1Al 
1,068,»T 

2,497.fiSl 

Tin,  in  bars 

Ores  (emery,  gold, 

and  silver)    

DutiahU: 

Iron  and  steel  and 
manufoctures  of: 

Ores 

Pig  iron 

1.812,5122 
4,041,807 

667,402 

274,878 

1.859,927 
80,5S5,9S1 

2.112,12^ 
6,510,126 

8,728,471 

1,000,829 

^529,704 
81,748,228 

799.W6 
2,46S,759 

8,166.069 

726,451 

8,6«J,8n 
1,157,847 

bcrap  -  iron     and 
steel 

Bai  lroad-bars,i  rou 
and  steel 

Bars,  billets,  etc., 
of  steel 

All  other 

Total 

WooLand  manulhct- 

$88,681,777 

$50,618,986 

$11,984JW9 

ures  of: 
Wools    

$18,794,218 
40,536,009 

$16,861,87i> 
44,285,244 

$1557,157 
8,698.785 

Mannfiurtnres  .... 

ToUl 

$M,380,722 

$60,586,614 

$6,2.V^89S 

Silk,    manuflictures 
of 

$28,055,855 
8,867,818 

81. 61 9.641 
12,978.308 

$81,364,277 
10,981,192 

88,807,««8 
15,088,074 

$8,208,438 

Jewelry    and    pre- 
cious stones 

Flax,     hemp,   jute, 
and  manuhkctures 
of 

Fruits  and  nuts 

2,618,854 

«,m.64J 
2,114,766 
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venge  ad-yalorem  rates  of  duty  on 
taying  a  higher  rate  in  1887  than  in 
"e  as  follow : 


ASTICUEB. 

1888. 

1887. 

nolsMM 

inftMStarM  of 

5805 
80  06 
56-94 
78-08 

44-49 

148  T9 

49-89 

45-89 

78  15 
40-17 

liMwrnra ^ . .  ^ 

5001 

m1  mftoatkctiires  of 

on    

88  89 

48*47 

Istilled 

154-01 

54*90 

49-99 

Of  the  exports  and  imports  still  carried 
nnder  the  American  flag,  less  than  one  half  are 
carried  in  steam-vessels. 

C0NGIIE61TI0N1LI8T8.  The  following  is  a 
snmmarj  of  the  statistics  of  the  Congregationid 
churches  in  the  United  States,  as  they  are  fnven 
in  the  '^  CoDgregational  Year-Book  "  for  1887 : 


BTATIS  AND  TBRRIT0IUX8. 


icrease  in  the  average  duties  ad  valo- 
sugar,  molasses,  malt  liquors,  spirits, 
is  mainly  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  im- 
68  of  these  articles,  the  rates  of  duty 
Kdfic,  and  in  the  case  of  tobacco  and 
increased  tariff  rates, 
following  articles  there  has  been  a 
in  the  average  rates  of  duty  ad  valo- 


ARTICUES. 

1888. 

1887. 

87  80 

88  19 
44-n 
6005 

97  90 
28-71 
S4-a9 
80-00 

98  54 

88-06 

iflifetoreo  of 

87-91 

tel,  and  manalkctiirM  of .. 
ictnm  of 

40-99 
49*T1 

latA  

84*56 

1  botton  materUIt 

DDMiafkctores  of 

98  79 
91*89 

M-QineDto 

25  00 

8401 

Cairjtag-IVade.— The  following  table 
e  values  of  the  imports  and  exports 
nited  States  carried  respectively  in 
1  vessels  and  in  foreign  vessels  daring 
il  year,  from  1856  to  1887  inclasive, 
percentage  carried  in  American  ves- 


Vm«mL 

ag 

laAMflcaa 

Iafbf«%B 

cvrMIn 

▼MMl*. 

T«Mb. 

AiMricaa 
▼mmIi. 

a4$9s8ea,274 

$159,886376 

75*9 

5iU,i«1.027 

218319,796 

70-5 

447491,804 

160,066,267 

78-7 

48N741^1 

929,816,211 

669 

•        •  •  •  • 

507.247,757 

255.040,798 

66-5 

881,516,788 

908,478,278 

65*9 

917,895,418 

918,015,296 

50-0 

941,879,471 

848,066,681 

41-4 

•       •  •  •  • 

184,081,486 

485,796,543 

27-6 

167,409,879 

487,010,124 

27  7 

895,711,861 

680,296,691 

82  9 

997,884,904 

581,880,406 

88-9 

997,981,578 

660346,074 

85-1 

989,966,772 

686,492319 

88  1 

852,969,401 

688.927,488 

85  6 

858,664,179 

75^889.576 

81  9 

845,881,101 

889,846,862 

98*5 

846.80«^fi99 

966,728.651 

25  8 

850,451,994 

9fc9,206,106 

26- T 

814,257,799 

884,788317 

25-8 

8ll,076,in 

818,854,987 

88  1 

816,66Q,8S1 

850,920386 

26-5 

818,060,906 

876,991.129 

250 

272,015,699 

911,^69,289 

22  6 

268346,577 

1,224,265.484 

1718 

250,586^420 

1,269,008388 

16*22 

927.289.745 

1.212.978.769 

15*40 

240,490,500 

1368306324 

15-54 

288,699,0Jt5 

1,127.796,199 

1660 

194,86N74S 

1.019316366 

14-76 

197349,506 

1,078311,118 

1501 

194356,746 

l,16Ca94308 

18-80 

AlabAiDft 

Ariinna 

Arkansas 

OaUfornia 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Ftorida 

Oeorgla 

Idaho 

Illinots 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ....  

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoon 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Kerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PennsylTsni* , 

Bhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Tens 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vinrinia 

Washington  Territory. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


OhnidiM. 


Total. 


20 

14 

8 

8 

9 

7 

114 

124 

81 

26 

297 

896 

140 

61 

4 

18 

99 

26 

18 

17 

1 

1 

251 

255 

88 

29 

12 

6 

261 

922 

189 

147 

12 

6 

19 

12 

244 

174 

9 

9 

636 

665 

982 

951 

145 

118 

8 

4 

79 

Tl 

6 

4 

155 

122 

1 

1 

188 

176 

26 

27 

7 

10 

961 

969 

16 

10 

926 

294 

97 

96 

90 

T2 

98 

60 

8 

8 

99 

17 

16 

14 

4 

10 

196 

199 

9 

1 

61 

88 

9 

9 

901 

167 

8 

9 

Chofcb- 


1361 
109 


I  *.2n 


4,090 


7308 

1,879 

55,104 

4,461 

1,119 

684 

1,604 

14 

97,605 

9,089 

196 

1931T 

9,249 

896 

1,419 

91,111 

979 

94,961 

19.889 

10,948 

166 

6,406 

907 

6.459 

45 

19,948 

8368 

109 

87301 

1,004 

96,780 

1,116 

8,150 

6,688 

804 

1,115 

619 

218 

19,755 

148 

1,196 

145 

18,989 

994 


486379 


OL.  XZVU. — 10  A 


Of  the  churches,  8,185  were  recorded  as 
"with  pastors,"  and  1,092  as  "vacant"  Of 
the  ministers,  2,852  were  "  in  pastoral  work," 
and  1,288  "  not  in  pastoral  work."  The  nam- 
ber  of  additions  to  the  churches  daring  the 
year  by  profession  of  faith  was  27,166.  The 
number  of  persons  in  Sunday-schools  was 
521,988;  number  of  families  represented  in 
the  churches,  245,068.  The  total  amount  of 
benevolent  contributions  reported  by  8,485 
churches  was  $1,677,210,  and  the  amount  of 
contributions  for  home  expenditures  returned 
by  2,988  churches  was  $8,909,225. 

The  seven  theolo^cal  seminaries — Andover 
(Mass.),  Bangor  (Me.),  Chicago  (111.),  Hart- 
ford (Conn.),  Oberlin  (Ohio),  Pacific  (Oak- 
land, Oal.),  and  Yale  (New  Haveu,  Conn.) — 
retnmed  for  1886, 44  professors,  22  instructors 
or  lecturers,  10  resident  licentiates,  19  in  ad- 
vanced or  graduate  classes,  and  898  students, 
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of  whom  86  were  *^  special "  students.    Of  the  care  of  2,188  Sanday-^chools,  823  of  which  had 

**  special  ^'  students,  12  were  in  German,  18  in  been  newlj  organized,  comprising  in  all  about 

Dano-Norwegian,  26  in  Swedish,  and  4  in  Slav-  180,000  papila.    One  hundred  and  thirtj-five 

ic  departments.  cborches  had  been  organized,  68  ch arches  had 

Anerlcaa  College  aid   EdicatiM  Society* — ^The  become  self-supporting,  and  112  new  houses  of 

income  of  the  American  College  and  Educa-  worship  had  been  completed.    The  number  of 

tion  Society  for  the  year  1885^^86,  was  $76,-  additions  to  the  churches  by  confession  of  faith 

641 ;  of  which  $52,529  were  contributed  for  had  been  6,469.     The  amount  of  contributions 

colleges  and  paid  to  tbem,  and  $18,299  were  to  benevolent  objects,  reported  by  806  mis- 

Eaid  to  students  fitting  for  the  ministry.    Two  sionaries,  was  $86,309.    The  Executive  Com- 

undred  and  ninety-one  young  men  had  re-  mittee  of  the  society  bavins  been  instructed  in 

ceived  assistance  from  the  society  during  the  1886  **to  take  steps  for  the  removal  of  any 

financial  year,  and  7,170  had  been  aided  by  existing  impediments  which  debar  the  society 

it  since  1816.      Twenty -three   colleges  and  from  holding  its  annual  meetings  wherever  it 

theological  seminaries  had  been  assisted  since  may  choose  to  direct,"  reported  that  the  im- 

1843 ;  three  of  which  had  passed  off  the  list  of  pediments  could  not  be  removed,  and  that  the 

assisted  institutions  during  the  past  year,  while  annual  meeting  must  be  held  within  the  State 

two  others  had  been  add^  to  it.    The  society  of  New  York.    A  report  on  the  OhristiaDiza- 

had  a  scholarship  fund  of  $91,718,  the  income  tion  of  cities,  adopted  by  the  society,  declared 

from  which  had  been  $4,983,  and  a  secretary  that  that  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by 

fond  of  $11,700,  whicii  had  yielded  an  in-  mission  chapels  and  evangelistic  services,  hot 

come  of  $774.  demanded  churches,  composed  of    Christian 

New  Weal  EdncatloB  CobbMoi. — The  income  families  and  promoting  Cnristian  family  life. 

of  the  New  West  Education  Commission  for  These  churches  would  need  to  be  helped  in 

the  ye%r  1885-^86  was  $57,362,  and  its  ex-  their  support  by  their  more  prosperous  neigh- 

penditures  were  $2,998.    The  receipts  exceeded  bors,  constituting  the  service  ^^  a  foreign  mis- 

those  of  any  previous  year  by  $7,204.    The  sionary   work  on  home  soil.'*     It  ought  to 

commission  had  maintained  85  schools  of  all  be  carried  on  undenominationally  in  spirit,  bnt 

grades,  with  68  teachers,  and  2,560  pupils,  of  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  denominational 

whom  764  were  Mormons,  541  **  Apostates,"  methods  and  organizations ;  and  that  churches 

and  142  Mexicans.    The  Woman's  Home  Mis-  in  each  city  should  assume  the  responsibility 

sionary  Association,  of  Boston,  was  supporting  for  the  evangelization  of  that  city,  while  the 

8  teachers  in  co-operation  with  the   associa-  society  should  assume  only  the  responsibility 

tion,  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  and  10  State  of  giving  to  them  necessarv  aid,  and  as  it  is 

Woman's  Missionary  Unions  were  auxiliary  needed.    The  oflicers  of  the  society  having 

to  it.  been  requested  to  compile  the  statistics  bea^ 

The  Sunday-School  and  Publisliing  Society  ing  on  the  subject  of  interference  between  de- 
sustains  Sunday-school  missionaries,  and  fur-  nominations  in  the  home  missionary  work, 
nisbes  Sunday-school  helps,  libraries,  and  other  were  given  another  year, 
literature  to  needy  Sunday-schools.  The  Na-  iBCricaa  Coogregalloul  Pnioo.  —  The  thirty- 
tional  Council  of  the  Congregational  churches  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Con- 
has  recommended  it  as  a  worthy  object  for  g^egational  Union  was  held  in  New  York,  May 
contributions  to  the  extent  of  $100,000  a  year.  12.    The  Rev.  William  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LLD^ 

iBCricai  Hoae  lllsalOBarj  Society. —Ilie  sixty-  presided.    The  income  of  the  society  for  the 

firstannualmeetingofthe  American  Home  Mis-  year  had  been  $120,597.    The  receipts  on  ao- 

sionary  Society  was  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  count  of  the  parsonage  loan  fond  had  been,  for 

N.  Y.,  June  7.    The  Rev.  Julius  Seelye,  D.  D.,  the  year,  $7,543,  and  for  the  five  years  eince 

LL.  D.,  presided.    The  Executive  Committee  the  fund  was  instituted,  $50,320.    Toward  a 

reported  that  the  entire  resources  of  the  society  fund  of  $100,000,  which  the  trustees  were  en- 

for  the  year  had  been  $510,1^«  and  the  ex-  deavoring  to  raise  for  work  at  large  centers  of 

penditures  had  been  $512,741.    Fifteen  State  population,  $64,150  had  been  paid  in.    The 

auxiliary  societies  of  women  were  organized  union    had  aided  in  the  completion  of  84 

and  actively  at  work ;  the  contributions  to  the  houses  of  worship,  and  31  parsonages. 

Woman^s   Fund  for  Foreign  Work  had  been  The  Aidover  Cases. — The  Board  of  Visitors  of 

$5,674;   and  the  Ladies^  Missionary  Society,  Andover  Theological  Seminary  announced  their 

having  its  office  in  Boston,  had  furnished  $1,-  decision  in  the   cases  of  the  professors  who 

700  for  the  support  of  four  teachers  in  Arkan-  were  charged  with  holding  and  teaching  certain 

sas  and  the  Indian  Territory.    Fifteen  hundred  erroneous  doctrines,  particularly  the  doctrine 

and  seventy-one  missionaries  had  been  em-  of  a  futurie  state  of  probation  after  death  (see 

ployed,  of  whom  5  had  preached  to  congrega-  **  Annual  CyclopsBdia  ^'  for  1886),  on  the  15th 

tions  of  colored  people,  and  136  had  preached  of  June.    These  cases  originated  in  charges 

in  foreign  languages ;  29  to  Welsh  congrega-  presented  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  July  28. 

tions,  40  to  German,  38  to  Scandinavian,  14  to  1886,  by  J.  W.  Wellman,  D.  D..  a  trustee  of 

Bohemian,  1  to  Armenian,  1  to  Spanish,  2  to.  the  seminary.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  Dr.  O.  T. 

Chinese,  1  to  Indian,  7  to  French,  and  8  to  Jjanphesr,  and  Prof.  J.  J.  Blaisdell,  **  Commit- 

Mexican  congregations.      They  had  had  the  tee  of  Certain  of  the  Alamni,*'  against  Proik 
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:bert  C.  Smyth,  D.  D.,  William  J.  Tucker,  The  Trnstees  had  carefullj  weighed  all  the 

hn  W.  Cbnrchill,  George  Harris,  and  Edward  eWdeDce  presented  at  the  trial,  and  with  all 

HiDcka,  all  holding  positions  as  instructors  the  other  light  they  could  gain,  had  come  to 

the  institution,  of  holding  and  teaching  the  the  conclusion  that  the  charges  were  not  sua- 

etrine  mentioned.     A  preliminary  hearing  tained,  saying  that — 

IS  granted  by  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Oct.  25,  in  our  opinion  the  teachings  of  the  professors  ao- 

86,  when  an  amended  complaint  was  pre-  oused  are  either  not  correctly  reported,  or,  when  cor- 

nted,  setting  forth  f«)ur  charges,  with  many  recti vrepreeented,  ore  not  inconBistent  with  Uie  creed 

•is     -.•          „^  ^  —u:^!,  «  4.-;«i  -«««  t.r.iA  ^.,-  which  the  professors  have  signed  and  are  bound  to 

ecifications^  upon  which  a  trial  was  held  dur-  ^^^  -^  ^  ^^^^i^  ntteranoes.*^.  .  .  In  our  judgment 

g  the  last  days  of  the  year.     In  their  decis-  the  whole  aim  of  the  professors  has  been  to  enhi^ 

EL,  as  announced  in  June,  the  board  declared  and  deepen  the  apprehension  of  Christian  truth  in  its 

at  they  had  found  that  Prof.  Smyth,  as  pro-  application  to  the  problems  of  fiuth  and  the  work  of 

Mor,  maintained  and  inculcated  beliefs  incon-  ^«  ^^^v  '''  ^#  fi. ''°''^'*lT'^  }^t^  *'*'^*  ^°°®  J^a 

?  »**»»"  *«"^«  ""^  *»*^/w*%,»w«vi  xr»      J    ,  . ,  alouff  the  lines  of  the  symbols  of  the  seminary.    And 

jtent  with  and  repugnant  to  the  creed  ot  ttie  ^^  thmk  that  they  deserve  for  their  industey,  their 

stitntion   and  its  statutes,  in  the  following  leal,  their  scholarship,  and  their  piety,  not  the  dis- 

irtioulars,  as  charged  in  the  amended  com-  AranchiMment  and  suspicion  of  tne  friends  of  the 

aint.  yiz  '  seminary,  and  of  sacred  learning,  but  encouragement 

^.       ^    «-,.i   .       ^.».v       1       -*  ^     1     ^i...!.  '^^  sympathy.    In  conclusion,  we  can  not  refrain 

That  the  Bible  u  not  "the  only  perfect  rule  of  faith  from  expressing  our  deep  conviction  that  no  greater 

id  practice,  but  is  faUible  and  untrustworthy,  even  mistake  can  be  made  in  endeavoring  to  promote  the 

some  of  Its  reUgious  teachmgs.  grrowth  of  Christ's  kingdom  than  thZ  of  inaistimr  that 

*'  That  no  man  has  power  or  capacity  to  repent  guch  differences  on  points  in  eschatology  as  exSt  be- 

tthoat  knowledge  of  God  m  Chnst.      ^     ^     ^  ^  tween  the  accusers  and  the  accused  m  this  case  ahould 

"  That  there  is  and  wdl  be  probation  after  death  for  be  made  the  occasion  of  accusations  so  grave,  and  a  trial 

I  men  who  do  not  decisively  reject  Chnst  during  the  go  momentous  as  that  which  these  distinguished  and 

irthly  life.  high-minded  professois  have  been  called  upon  to  fiioe. 

the  board,  therefore,  "  a4jadged  and  de-  Professor  Smyth,  through  his  counsel,  on  the 

-eed  that  Prof.  Smyth  be  removed  from  his  jgt  day  of  November,  entered  an  appeal  in  the 

Dsition,  and  that  the  oflSce  be  declared  va-  Hupreme  Court  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  against 

mt."     In  the  case  of  Profs.  Tucker,  Churchill,  the  finding  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  to  which 

[arris,  and  Hincks,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eustis,  a  it  was  agreed  that  the  answer  of  the  hoard 

lember  of  the  board,  declined  to  act  with  his  ghould  be  filed  by  December  1.    The  appeal 

MociHtes,  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  ^^aer  the  statute  founding  the  seminary  has  to 

resent  on  the  day  of  the  hearing  of  the  com-  ^^  argued  before  the  full  bench  of  the  court 

taints,  when   the  respondents  severally  ap-  gitting  at  law. 

eared  and  made  their  statements  in  defense.  j^  AaerifMi  BoihL— The  American  Board  of 

hereupon,  the  complaints  as  amended  being  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  oldest 

iken  up  and  severally  considered,  none  of  the  of  American  foreign  missionary  societies,  is  a 

barges  contained  in  them  were   sustained,  close  corporation,  consisting  at  present  of  about 

he  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  same  meeting  re-  2OO  corporate  members,  all  of  whom  derive 

ised  to  approve  of  the  election  of  the  Rev.  ti^eir  right  and  title  as  such  from  the  nine  com- 

'rank  E.  Woodruff  to  the  Associate  Professor-  missioners  who  were  designated  in  the  original 

hip  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  ^ct  of  incorporation  by  the  Le^slature  of  Mas- 

•emtnary.     Upon  the  announcement  of  the  sachusetts.    As  the  area  of  the  churches  con- 

eciston,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Semi-  tributing  to  sustain  the  work  of  the  board  in- 

lary  expressed  regret :  creased,  additiond  members  were  voted  in  so 

That  the  chams  made  against  the  professors  were  as  to  give  the  new  contributors  representation. 

IOC  DTosecated  before  Uie  Bp«;d  of  Trostoes^d  de-  These  corporate  members  constitute  the  body 

lied  the  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  „.  ^  ♦«„«„„«*  *k^  iv»<>:»^.  ««^  j««;j*  «^^«  ^ii 

I'isitars,  asserting  that  the  bitter  had  only  appellate  ^"^  transact  the  business  and  decide  upon  all 

lower,  and  thatthe  case  should  have  been  prosecuted  questions  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  board, 

bcfoT«  the  trustees  in  the  first  instance.  while  honorary  members  and  members  by  vir- 

They  rMretted  all  the  more  that  this  case  was  first  tue  of  their  contributions  take  part  in  the  dis- 

proaBcutecTbefore  the  VMato",  because  the  nytter  had  cussions,   but  do  not  vote.    The  Prudential 

preYioualy  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  board  /V         •*!      /      u       av                         .    .^. 

tt  a  memorial  presented  by  one  of  the  Trustees,  Jan.  C^ommittee,  to  whom  the  management  of  affairs 

It,  188S.  refemng  to  public  reports  and  chai)y^  against  and  the  control  of  its  policy  is  committed  dur- 

tbe  profeBssors,  and jnrayinff  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  ing  the  intervals  between  the  annual  meetings 

''*^'?3il?^u''*".5!5i^^^^  of  the  board,  consists  of  ^ve  clergymen  and 

iune.    This  the  Board  of  Trustees  declined  to  do,  on  fi„^  !«„«,«.«   i5„;««  5«   d«„*««  ^-  ff«  ^^i^u^ 

the  ground  that  if  sufficient  cause  to  conwder  tiem  ^^5  l&jmen  living  m  Boston  or  its  vicinity, 

tnsted,  it  was  the  duty  of  this  board  to  investigate  a^d  meets  weekly.     Ine  three  secretaries  and 

the  charges  before  they  should  go  to  the  Board  of  the  treasurer,  who  are  elected  by  the  board, 

VttUors,  are  not  members  of  this  committee,  but  attend 

In  further  regret,  the  circular  continued  :  its  meetings. 

That  when  proceedings  had  been  initiated  before  The  seventy-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 

(he  Visitois  all  effort  of  this  board  to  secure  a  stand-  Board  was  held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  beginning 

n»  St  the  hearing  failed.    We  felt  that  as  a  Board  of  October  4.    The  President,  the  Rev.  Mark  Hop- 

SlSi^'^'.lSSnrv'.^^IS^SS'i**^  W„^  D.D.,  having  died  since  the  la«t  n.^4 

ptrtT  in  a  trud  which  involved  the  best  interests  ot  o^  the  board,  Mr.  L.  W.  Blatchford,  Vice-Presi- 

tbe  uHtitation  intrusted  to  our  core.  dent,  presided.    The  ordinary  receipts  for  the 
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year  had  been  $476,444;  the  total  receipts,  in-  iducational  dipabthkht. 

eluding  what  had  been  spent  out  of  funds  eon-  Namber  of  hi^h-Mitoota,  theoioftoai  Mminarifli, 

teibnted  for  Bpeoiai  i^rk  (in  China,  Japan  sS^ur^iSSruitaibi;;;;:::::::.::::;:::     i^« 

Central  Africa,  and  Northern  Mexico),  had  Number  of  boftrding-scboois  for  gtrb 41 

been  $679,673;   the  expenditures  had  been  Numb«ofimirfJ.inbojii^-ic&o6toforgirte....        ua 

Aafwix  *%F,i9      n^t^  J       i»j.t_     n   s      -w*  Number  of  common  Bcnoote 878 

$679,877.     1  he  grounds  of  the  Home  for  Mis-  Number  of  pupUs  in  commoo  scbools K417 

sionary  Children  at  AubumdaJe,  Mass.,  had  Whole  number  under  ta»troctkm 4mu 

been  bought  for  the  society.  The  Home  had  Dedrlul  Tests  ftr  HMsnarics.— The  reports  <A 
entertained  during  the  year  82  missionary  chil-  the  Pmdential  Committee  contained  a  full  ac- 
dren  and  six  families,  and  since  its  foundation,  count  of  its  action  on  two  matters  which  had 
nineteen  years  previously.  Ill  children.  In  the  been  referred  to  it  for  consideration  at  the 
*'  survey  "  of  the  missionary  work,  notice  was  preceding  meeting  of  the  board.  The  first 
taken,  in  connection  with  the  missions  in  Tnr-  of  these  matters  related  to  the  expediency  of 
key,  of  divisions  caused  by  the  proselyting  ef-  referring  questions  respecting  the  doctnnal 
forts  of  agents  belonging  to  another  denomi-  soundness  of  candidates  for  appointment  as 
nation,  and  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Bulgarian  missionaries  to  councils  of  churches.  The  seo- 
mission.  Four  weekly  newspapers  were  pub-  ond  matter  related  to  representations  which 
lished  in  these  missions,  in  as  many  different  were  made  by  the  Congregational  church  of 
languages,  having  a  circulation  of  9,000  copies.  New  Haven,  to  which  the  person  in  question 
In  Japan  there  were  40  churches,  with  more  belonged,  in  favor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hnme,  the 
than  4,000  members,  and  the  Christian' College  missionary  whom  the  committee  had  declined 
had  800  students.  In  Africa,  progress  was  re-  to  reappoint  to  his  post  in  the  Marathi  Mis- 
ported  in  the  organization  of  the  two  central  sion  because  of  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of 
missions  and  the  removal  of  a  serious  obstacle  probation  after  death.  On  this  subject,  the 
at  Bih6  by  the  death  of  the  hostile  king.  It  committee  had  been  instructed  to  **  seek  to  the 
had  become  expedient  to  resume  missionary  utmost  of  its  power  an  adjustment  of  its  differ- 
work  to  a  certam  extent  in  the  Sandwich  Isl-  ences.*'  After  correspondence  and  several  in- 
ands,  and  to  send  new  missionaries  there.  The  terviews,  the  committee  had  decided,  on  the 
Micronesian  missions  continued  to  advance  11th  of  February,  that  it  understood — 
rapidly,  and  included  46  wholly  self-supporting  That  under  the  action  of  the  board  at  ita  last  anirail 
churches,  with  5,812  communicants.  The  mis-  meethif;  it  had  no  option  but  to  decline  to  send  out  e 
sion  in  Ponape  had  been  interrupted  by  the  a  nusaionaiy  any  pereon  who  has  committed  bimedf 

arrest  by  the  Vnish  Governor,  of  the  Rev.  J^r^a^J^^^ fctlJS  t'JT^'^etL^^^^: 

Mr.  Doane,  on  involous  charg^  ana  nis  de-  ♦*  The  board  is  constrained  to  look  with  grave  appro- 

portation  to  Manila,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  hension  upon  certain  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  of 

for  trial.     But,  on  the  representations  of  the  »  probation  after  death,  which  has  been  recentl/ 

Government  of  the  United  States,  he  had  been  ^iS'I^^d'^lT^re^e''^]^  S*4e'c^chl^ 

released,  and  was  to  be  restored  to  his  work,  arhome^  aSlbroad!  *In  view^of "those  tendencies, 

The  following  is  the  General  summary  of  the  they  do  heartlj  approve  of  the  action  of  the  Praden- 

ndssions,  in    Mexico,   Spain,   Austria,    India,  tial  Committee  in  caj^lij  guardinir  the  board  from 

Ceylon,  Japan,  China,  Africa,  the  Sandwich  any  committal  to  the  approval  of  that  doctrine.  Mid 

Islands,  and  Micronesia :  J^TT  *  ~°^""^^ ""{^^^  «^^Hu°  ""  ^T  ^  T"^ 

.uMoxxxw,  au^x  .uiauA  vuvo&a  j^  ^y^Q  cftso  of  Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  thc  report  conUnued, 

MISSIONS.  **  embarrassment  and  consequent  delay  have  arisen 

Number  of  missions fi  ^J^  doubt  as  to  his  exact  porftion  on  the^subjcct. 

NoinberofBUtioDs 80  After  several  mtemews  and  much  oorrcspondanee,  it 

Namberofoat-stadonii' !!!!.!!!. !.'!*.!.!'.!!..!!!'.  881  appears  that  Mr.   Umne  regards  the  hypothesis  ia 

question  as  not  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures,  and  tbift 

LABORKKS  EMPLOTin.  some  considerations  favor  it,  while  on  the  other  hand 

Nunber  of  ordatned  mis8ioDarie8(ll  bo-  he  affirms  that  he  haa  not  in  his  pest  utterances  oom- 

ing  physicians) 16S  mitted  himself,  and  that  ho  does  not  now  commit 

Kumber  of  physicians  not  ordained,  8  himself,  to  the  aooeptanoe  of  the  hypothesis.    It  his 

wJJII!SJIf!?fl»h^m^u;:;u;;;;; ?a  *>®®°  *  question  with  the  committee  how  far  sympo- 

glSbS  Sf  i^SSe^lri^^Tiii^a.^  "^y  T"  **S?  ^tV^^^i  T"^  I?^^^  }^  '^^  k"^ 

Tied,  besides  phyridans,  10«) m  cev>ted,  would  control  one»s  thought  and  action :  hut 

Whole  number  of  laborers  sent  fh>m it  has  not  been  unmmdnil  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hume 

^is  country 457  is  not  a  new  applicant  for  missionary  app<nntxneot 

Number  of  native  pastors 155  He  has  for  eleven  years  rendered  Rooa  service  in  the 

Numbw  of  natiTe  preachers  and  cate-  mission  field,  and  the  record  of  that  service,  as  well 

nSSb^of  iVtiTe*schoii.i;iiih;«:;::::  i,m  x  ^^I^u^J^y^^T'  Pr  ^*9",^J« «»°«;« 

Kumber  of  other  natlye  helpers 825  ?»«*,  ^«  ^^^^  ^ork  m  tiie  future,  as  in  the  pa8^  as  i 

Whole  number  of  kborera  connected 2,08T  loyal  representative  of  the  American  Board,  and  in 

with  themls6loos 2,494  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  his  mission,  as  expressed 

in  their  letter  of  October  28,  1886 :  '  that  he  avoid  the 

THE  PRESS.  preaching  or  teaching  of  any  speculation  in  favor  of  a 

Pages  printed,  as  nearly  as  can  be  learned 18,850,000  future  prohation.'    The  committe  therefore  assents  to 

___  ,~„„,^,„  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  to  his  cherished  work  in  the 

THE  CHURCHES.  u-^-o^u:  ^:o.:^«  »» 

Number  Of  Churches 825  Marathi  mission." 

Number  of  church-members 28,043        In  reply,  Mr.  Hume,  acknowledging  the  re- 

it's  »™4Xrfh;fi,;i,-.;  i^^^^-iilb.       "^  «"?»  »«  }^f>  committee',  assent  to  hi.  return 

kamed 101,069  to  his  missionary  work,  said: 
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renoe  to  the  wishes  of  many  memben  of  the  board  and  to  decline  to  appoint  candidates  who  hold 

1  memben  of  my  mission,  I  can  again  heart-  these  views. 

J  you  that  I  shall  feel  such  restriction  as  j^  accordance  with  these  principles,  of  101 
influence  a  Christum  man  who  is  aocustomed  ^        ,.     . .  T  •  l  \   *"*'»f  »^*»i  ^*  * "* 

;,8ofarasheoon8cientiou8lycan,  the  wishes  ^^*®®®  ®^  applications  which  had  come  before 

ssociates,  and  is  aocustomed  to  study  the  the  committee  for  decision,  71  had  received 

at  make  for  peace.    That  I  am  suc^  a  man  appointment. 

^'T?  *5:!J**^'*  **.^i\4y  ^^^y-    Moreover.        q^  ^^  g^  perRons  who  did  not  receive  appointment, 

^f^Jv^.S.  wi^/n;?'thr^HS«  nf  ^«  ^^^^  relating  to  28  had  no  connectSn  with  de- 

A^h^S  Si  whit  ?!^n  ?^  Jufv^       R,ff  1  ^ective  or  erroneous  doctrinal  views.    Of  the  remain- 

d  Shan  do  what  I  can  to  satwfy  all.    But  1  j  ^^  ^^    postponed  in  orfer  that  fur- 

'*^  jrJl!?'*'''?*??'*    w  *«  ,«'*^«'''^J.»«  r?^^™-  thSr  time  Wbt  be  given  ]forthou(?ht,  pStUjSarly  m 

&3»?a'  L^^rV^vi^SS  ^iS^^^;  cSTed^^^a^tft^?^^^  1^0^^  ^TtSe^fr  ^feft 

n7i«7^!?vnt?l\i1«Thf  n«a?^  uiiiveisal   salvaUou  ;  one  who  particularly  desired 

It  and  devotion  as  m  the  past.  appointment  as  missionary  tea<ier  to  Japan,  had 

e  same  day  of  the  date  of  this  letter,  a  ^n  declined  on  account  of  serious  doubts  as  to  the 

lication  was  inserted  in  the  newspapers  existence  of  a  personal  God,  and  three  had  expressed 

u»«»A  riA^i«.i^»i<.  i.;o  tnf/^*if:rv»  ♦/>  m^^^r^  ^^ch  vicws  m  relation  to  the  hypothesis  of  probation 

Hume,  declaring  his  intention  to  return  ^^^^  ^eath  that  they  seemed  to  the  committee  to  be 

and  reiterating  the  expressions  of  the  included  in  the  class  referred  to  in  the  action  of  the 

In  view  of  these  documents,  the  com-  board  and  in  the  minute  of  the  committee.    The  ae- 

reaffirmed  its  action,  which  had  been  tion  of  the  committee  in  all  these  cases  was,  as  usual, 

n  the  fact  that  **Mr.  Hnme  in  letters  {^♦^li^i'l^^JI.^'TJ^^^^^ 

,   _     .        ^         J  «^A     J   u     *.!  but  also  m  view  of  the  reports  of  personal  interviews 

omenta  was  understood  by  the  com-  ^i^h  the  candidates,  which,  of  course,  cover  impres- 

0  give  reasonable  assurances  that  he  sions  and  statements  not  reduced  to  writing. 

'ork  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the        The  precise  action  of  the  committee  in  rela- 

as  expressed  in  their  letter  of  October  tion  to  the  cases  involving  doctrine  was  given 

5.       The  letter  here  referred  to  had  in  fuH^  together  with  the  correspondence  that 

eived  from  the  members  of  the  Maratbi  had  been  had  with  the  parties.    Concluding 

at  Ahmednuggar,  India,  and  contained  ftg  report,  the  committee  said  that  it  was  its 

ons  of  high  regard  for  Mr.  Hume,  and  gerious  conviction,  confirmed  by  many  years' 

ly  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  his  experience 

vith  the  intimation  of  a  desire  that  he  That  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  the  churches 

etum;  to  which  was  added  :  which  sustoin  the  missions  of  the  board  include  the 

pe,  however,  surprised  and  grieved  at  his  scriptural  teaching^  of  the  decisive  nature  of  the  pres- 

1  at  Andover,  wliich  have  been  so  widely  ent  earthly  probation  as  related  to  final  character  and 
L  We  have  no  svmpathy  with  the  senti-  destiny^  It  has  also  been  a  recognised  principle  with 
there  expressed.  We  oelieve  that  the  teach-  the  committee,  that  whenever  any  proposed  action 
titare  probation  here,  even  as  a  hypothesb,  would,  if  adopted,  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
)  extremely  harmfiU  to  our  work.    While,  mittee,  contrary  to  the  conscientious  convictions  of  a 

the  oaestion  of  his  return  must  be  decided  l&rge  part  of  the  oonstituency  of  the  board,  it  was  not 

■udential  Committee,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  expedient  to  recommend  such  action.    These  consid- 

tdly  welcome  brother  Hume  back  to  occupy  erations.  which  directed  the  course  of  the  committee 

on  he  held  before  and  to  teach  the  same  doc-  during  tne  preceding  year,  have  continued  to  guide 

before,  provided  that  ho  avoid  the  preaching  them  during  the  year  now  under  review,  with  the 

ng  of  any  speculation  in  favor  of  a  future  added  emphasis  of  what  they  leffarded  as  the  decisive 

and  helpful  instructions  of  the  Board  itself  at  its  last 

the  action  of  the  board  at  its  meeting  annual  meetmg. 

approving  the  course  of  the  Prudential  ^.^ith  regard  to  the  question  of  the  expe- 

tee  in  acquainting  itself  in  the  dootri-  diency  of  calling  councils  of  the  churches  to 

»ss  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  determine  upon  the  doctrinal  fitness  of  candi- 

iriea,  the  committee  had  adopted  the  dates,  the  committee  reported  that  the  practice 

g  minute  -  ^^  seeking  the  advice  of  councils  had  been 

question  of  appointing  certain  candidates  t^?P^i°  the  early  days  of  its  organization 

•plications  for  missionary  service  indicated  ^^^  "*"  been  abandoned  because  it  had  seemed 

accepted  under  some  form  of  statement  the  to  be  needless,  and  also  because  it  had  been 

is  of  a  probation  after  death  for  those  who  adopted   without  due  regard  to  ecclesiastical 

had  the  gospel  revelation  of  Christ  during  regularity.    Since  then,  the  committee's  dis- 

o^mmittre"d±MsS  iHSi^^  ^i?n{  cretion  (n  the  matter  hid  not  been  questioned 

t  to  make  the  appointments.  "Qtil  the  present  issue  arose.    It  was  shown 

( action  ot  the  committee  was  severely  criti-  that  while  councils  were  Congregational  insti- 

ertain  quarters,  and  was  brought  before  the  tutions,  the  board  was  not  exclusively  Congre- 

SSj^niTi  ^TZkT^f^ZVi^  «««onal,  but  included  Presbytemns  .mong  itB 

B,  with  the  reasons  for  that  course.  members,  its  missionaries,  and  the  contributors 

boaid,  after  prolonged  deliberation  and  dis-  to  its  funds.     To  make  it  a   denominational 

'oted  with  emphasis  that  they  approved  of  and  ecclesiastical  body  would^e  a  breach  of 

►n  exercised  by  the  commtitee  on  the  matter  trust  as  toward  these  persons.     Councils  are 

i^S^'inlhe  f^T  "''"^'^  °o^  ^dies  of  sufficienUy  extensive  jurisdiction 

pnjsent  committee  therefore  has  no  option  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  appoint- 

atter,  except  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  ment    of    missionaries.     Composed    of  local 
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groups  of  chnrclies,  they  did  not  and  could  not  That  the  board  adherer  to  the  poaition  taken  at  tb 

repreBent  the  whole  Church :  or  in  any  way  ^'  annual  meetmg  at  Des  Moinea  oonoeminjf  tbi 

combine  the  diversified  views  and  wants  that  dw^n^^e^f  future  prohntion,  reaffirms  ita  uUenuiott 

*^:"       .^,  .     ..      T^t  ^"     '""  „    "   j**"*^.    .   "  made  at  that  time,  and  accepts  the  mterpretation  oi 

exist  withm  it.     *•  lio  council  limited,  as  is  m-  the  Prudential  Committee  aa  the  true  interpretation 

evitable,  can  represent  or  act  for  the  constitu-  of  its  action.     And  that  we  recommend  to  the  Pru- 

ency  of  a  body  scattered  over  the  whole  ter-  dential  Committee  an  unabated  careftilnesa  in  goud- 

ritory  of  the  United  States,  and  which  includes  {Sf.  ^ISs^*'^  *^™  ""^  committal  to  the  approval  of 

contributors  in  other  lands   also."    Councils,  *^^<^<^««                     ,.,,,.. 

moreover,  were  transient  bodies,  existing  only  a  he  minority  report  denied  that  the  Amen- 

for  a  few  hours,  and  could  not  be  held  to  a  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^  representative  bwly  of  the 

responsibility  more  abiding  than  their   own  cni^rohep,  or  possessed  of  the  functions  of  a 

ephemeral  existence.  They  end  their  functions  ^Ji^od,  and  held  that  it  was  not  competent  to 

in  the  induction  into  the  ministry  of  ministerial  ?^  ^^®  standards  of  doctrinal  faith  to  which 

missionaries.    The  Prudential  Committee  had  its  missionaries  should  conform.     "That  is  » 

work  to  do  in  view  of  its  entire  make-up,  and  ^^^'^  which  must  be  done,  if  it  is  done  at  all, 

could  not  farm  out  any  portion  of  its  responsi-  ^^  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  authorized  by  the 

bility.    After  considering  these  and  other  like  c^^^rches  to  undertake  so  difficult  and  responw- 

points  in  full,  the  report  concluded :  ^^®  »  work."    The  board,  under  its  present 

The  usual  method,  aimed  at  and  puiBued  by  the  constitution    should  refrain  from   senaing  to 

Prudential  Committee  the  past  year,  still  commends  t**®  r'ruaential   Committee   specific  doctrinal 

itselt'  aa  the  wisest  and  best.    Snould  the  method  so  instructions  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 

long  tested^  and  with  satisfactory  results,  have  the  existing  doctrinal  controversies.     This  report 

S£^IJJlJ*^f  ^lliJfi' Ul^"^*  J"*®5*  T}^'  concluded  with  resolutions  reaffirming  the  po- 

raasments  will,  wo  believe,  be  removed,*  and  further  '4.:^..  *v-*       uv      *i      v       j          ^x.    i>^j 

embarrassments  wiU  be  averted  more  satisfactorily  ^J^^JJ  ^^\  neither  the  board  nor  the  Pmden- 

than  in  any  other  way.    Seeing  then  that,  by  general  tial  Committee  was  in  any  sense  a  theological 

consent  and  usage,  such  bodies  as  the  American  Board  court  to  settle  doctrinal  points  of  belief:  that 

can  not  appropriately  caU  ecdesiaatical  coundla  in  the  board  would  have  its  missionaries  always 

Si:bSSri^'SS^'i°po^d<^J°^?^'.'o?2^i£  J*--'?*'  t^at  they  are  sent  to  pr^  .«d 

dates  would  be  open  to  very  grave  objections,  and  that  teach  these  essential  truths  of  Christianity  in 

tocall  them  foriQl  candidates  would  be  superlatively  which  all   evangelical  bodies   mainly  agree; 

cumbersome ;  seeing  that  councils,  being  load,  epbem-  that — 

1^  S^^S^ih'at'T  mi^^  re^^J^sibi^^^^^^^  The  missionaries  of  thb  board  shall  have  the«ine 

Csel^SSonk^^lidSl  tould  preduTMlS^^^^^  J^^J  of  private  Judgment  in  the  interpretation  of 

dissatisfaction  :  and  seeing  that  liiity  of  trust  in  the  God's  word,  and  the  same  freedom  of  thought  and  of 

appointment  o/misaionariSs  andin  the  administration  JPf^^  "  J^^'T^'i  ^^  ^"^  mimstenal  hrethreain 

o??und8  for  their  support  has  borne  the  teat  of  long  ^^  ,S°S''*^'    ^^  ^®  ^''^"^'1:  ?*^  ^!!I  "^}?*"  ^2 

experience,  and  will  JSSure  a  wider  harmony  than  any  !j.?S^  t«^«  constant  and  «ireful  regard  U>  the  wo^ 

otter  mettod-the  Prudential  Committee''deem  thi  Stf^!!!  fiff^'i*?' ^f A*^^^^^  ^^i^Z\ 
measure  inexpedient.  °f*  ^*  the  missions  m  which  they  labor.  And  aU 
.  *^  ,  ,  persons,  otherwise  well  oualmed,  are  to  be  regarded 
Higonty  and  mmonty  reports  were  brought  as  acceptable  candidates  ibr  missionary  appointment, 
in  by  the  committee  to  whom  the  report  of  the  ^ho  heartilv  receive  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  was  referred.  The  ma-  9^?®^'  ¥^^  *?  common  bv  the  churches  sustaining 
lority  report  referred  to  a  resolution  which  the  Wrd,  and  ascertained  Sy  their  actual  uaes. 
had  been  adopted  by  the  board  more  than  A  full  discussion  was  had  of  all  the  points 
thirty  years  before,  declaring  that  the  contrib-  involved  in  the  controversy,  at  the  end  of 
utors  to  the  funds  of  the  board  would  hold  the  which  the  migority  report  was  adopted. 
Prudential  Committee  responsible  **for  seeing  The  Rev.  K.  8.  Storrs,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
that  no  part  of  their  contributions  goes  for  K.  Y.,  was  elected  President  of  the  Board,  to 
the  propagation  of  error,  either  in  doctrine  or  succeed  the  Kev.  Haik  Hopkins,  D.  D.f  de- 
practice,"  and  said  that  the  Prudential  Com-  ceased. 

mittee  had  long  been  governed  by  this  princi-  Dr.  Storrs  accepted  the  office  of  president  m 
pie.    It  had  considered  the  doctrine  of  future  a  letter  of  the  81st  of  October,  in  which  he 
probation  as  erroneous  and  dangerous  in  its  said  that  the  questions  which  had  largely  en- 
tendency.    The  action  of  the  board  itself  at  grossed  the  attention  of  the  board  at  its  last 
its  last  annual  meeting,  at  Des  Moines,  indi-  two  meetiogs  appeared  to  him  to  be  practically 
cated  a  coincidence  with  this  view.    The  Pru-  settled,  so  far  as  the  board  was  concerned,  cer- 
dential  Committee  had  in  its  examinations  of  tainly  for  a  considerable  time.    The  board  had 
candidates  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  se-  decided,  by  a  malority  so  large  that  further 
cure  the  services  of  able  and  cultivated  men,  opposition  to  the  decision  was  not  likely  to  be 
and  deserved  high  eommendation  for  its  faith-  made,  that  it  would  continue  to  intrust  the 
fulness  in  this  part  of  the   work;   while  in  examination  of  candidates  for  its  missionary 
those  cases  in  which  the  candidates  failed  to  service  to  its  permanent  committee,  and  that 
receive  appointments,  the  result  was  the  only  this  committee  was  not  to  be  guided  as  to 
one  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  board  the  theological  fitness  of  its  candidates  by  the 
concerning  missionary  appointments  at  its  last  opinions  of  improvised  councils.    It  had  also 
annual  meeting.   To  this  report  were  appended  decided,  under  circumstances  of  unusual  im- 
resolutions  declaring—  pressiveness,  that  the  theory  of  a  probation 
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ith  offering  opportunities  beyond  tbe  ** mountain  work''  incladed  two  fields;  one 

attain  by  repentance  eternal  life,  is,  in  Kentucky,  having  for  its  base  tbe  LoabviUe 
\te^  not  a  constituent  part  of  the  gos-  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  one  along  the 
brist,  to  be  a  portion  of  the  message  Oumberland  mountains  in  Tennessee,  extend- 
his  society  to  mankind.  This  question  ing  back  from  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
it,  therefore,  be  considered  as  practi-  road.  In  both  districts  were  five  schools  and 
red  from  further  debate  at  the  annual  twelve  churches.  The  Indian  work  of  the 
>f  the  board,  at  least  for  years  to  come,  association  was  chiefly  in  Nebraska  and  Da- 
nitted  to  that  general  and  legitimate  kota,  and  was  represented  by  five  churches, 
iebate  which  never  ceases  in  books,  with  61  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  870 
rticles,  sermons,  in  church  conferences,  members,  and  eighteen  schools  with  608  pu- 
1  associations.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  pils.  The  **  Ohinese  work "  included  seven- 
Lspicuously  absurd  than  to  expect  the  teen  missions,  with  28  missionaries  and  an 
I  its  corporate  action,  to  authorize  a  enrollment  of  1,044  pupils.  A  foreign  mis- 
'hioh  most  of  its  members  thus  far  be-  sionary  society  had  been  organized  among  the 
be  only  an  attractive,  but  a  delusive,  Chinese  brethren  in  California ;  and  a  b^gin- 
)eonlatiou,  with  no  basis  in  the  Script-  ning  of  work  had  been  made  among  the  Japan- 
I  forming  no  part "  of  the  Divine  Mes-  ese  in  that  State.  The  a3SOciation  has  ceased 
,  would  not  be  wise,  in  the  writer's  to  be  directly  engaged  in  foreign  mission  work, 
t,  *'  to  allow  altogether  the  same  lati-  but  it  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Mendi 
3pinion  among  those  representing  all  Mission  in  Africa,  which  ic  formerly  con- 
ches in  the  missionary  field,  which  is  ducted,  but  which  is  now  under  the  charge 

whether  properly  or  not,  by  local  of  the  society  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

in  our  own  country  to  those  who  Cim^cgafltMd  Vitoiitffiigbuid  aid  Wales, — ^The 
ly  minister  in  them."  No  further  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
na  of  these  questions  in  the  board  England  and  Wales  was  neld  in  I^ndon,  be- 
)  proper  until  the  views  of  a  majority  ginning  May  9.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  of  Hud- 
embers  upon  them  should  have  been  dersfield,  was  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
y  modified.  year.  The  report  of  the  secretary  said  that  the 
■  WMmuj  A«tclallai.~The  forty-first  accounts  of  the  Union  showed  an  adverse  bal- 
oeeting  of  the  American  Missionary  ance  for  the  year.  The  Jubilee  fund  now 
on  was  held  in  Portland,  Me.,  begin-  reached  £400,000.  The  report  further  gave 
ober  25.  accounts  of  various  matters  that  had  been 
)ceipts  of  the  association  for  the  year  acted  upon  or  were  awaiting  action.  Among 
$806,761,  and  its  expenditures,  $804,-  them  ^ere  new  plans  for  electing  the  chairman 
hich  there  had  been  applied  to  mis-  of  the  Union,  and  for  insuring  a  better  method 
vork,  in  the  South,  $107,768;  among  of  ministerial  settlements ;  the  examioations  of 
ese,  $7,665 ;  in  the  Indian  missions  young  people  in  religious  knowledge,  which 
ols,  $47,920 ;  and  for  purposes  of  for-  had  not  been  taken  up  in  tbe  way  that  had 
dons,  $5,120.  Adding  to  the  amount  been  hoped,  but  in  which  another  attetnpt  was 
ts  given  above  what  had  been  con-  to  be  made,  with  a  more*  limited  number  of 
for  special  objects  and  the  receipts  of  subjects ;  a  conference  to  be  held  with  the  Bap- 
ollege,  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri-  tists  in  July  concerning  home  mission  work  m 
institute,  and  Atlanta  University,  the  England ;  the  movement  in  behalf  of  social 
lonnt  of  contributions  for  the  general  purity ;  the  want  of  success  in  the  effort  to 
A'bich  the  association  is  engaged  was  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Presbyterians 
.  A  debt  of  $5,788  had  been  paid,  with  reference  to  the  De  Foe  Church  at  Toot- 
edit  balance  of  $2,193  had  accrue<l.  ing;  the  Marriage  Registration  Bill;  the  new 
r  schools  were  sustained  in  the  South-  hymnal,  which  was  to  be  ready  in  June;  and 
39,  having  246  instructors  and  8,616  the  ecclesiastical  history  by  Dr.  Dale,  which 
Six  of  them  were  chartered  institu-  was  to  be  brought  out  on  the  author's  own  ao- 
*  colleges;  16  normal  and  training  count,  but  for  which  the  churches  were  asked 
and  82  common  schools,  distributed  to  furnish  exact  statistics.  A  special  commit- 
>tates.    Three  new  school   buildings  teeon  the  election  of  a  chairman  had  proposed  a 

buildings  for  industrial  training  h^  plan  for  the  publication,  at  least  fourteen  days 
;ted  during  the  year.  Industrial  train-  oeforethedayfor  baUoting,  of  tbe  names  of  can- 
pied  a  place  of  growing  importance,  didates  approved  by  at  least  twenty  members, 
ided  farming,  tinning,  blacksmithing,  but  tbe  Union  decided  not  to  interfere  for  the 
aking,  carpenter's  work,  painting,  and  present  with  the  existing  method  of  electing 
f  steam-power,  for  boys ;  and  domes-  tbe  chairman.  For  facilitating  the  settlement 
:  for  girls.  In  the  department  of  of  pastors  the  Union  recommended  that  an  edu- 
ork  in  the  South  were  returned  127  cational  tractate  respecting  the  election  of 
,  108  missionaries,  7,896  church-mem-  ministers  be  published,  copies  of  which  should 
1  15,109  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  be  sent  to  vacant  churches,  and  advised  the 
int  of  contributions  for  church  pur-  appointment  of  confidential  committees  in  aid 
I  benevQlenoe  had  been  $18,887.    The  of  settlements    by  the  country  associations. 
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The  judgment  of  the  Assembly  was  expressed  in  Young/^  hj  the  Rev.  W.  Bpenslej ;  *'  The  Im- 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a  jronng  mens'  guild  portance  of  Making  Systematic  Arrangements 
in  connection  with  the  Congregational  churches  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Theology,"  by  Prof, 
of  the  country,  for  the  promotion  of  purity  of  Wilkins;  and  ^' The  Necessity  for  Maintainiog 
life,  and  for  other  purposes  connected  with  the  Christian  Spirit  in  Political  Conduct,"  by 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  the  Rev.  Carvell  Williams.  Mr.  R.  S.  Ashton, 
prosperity  of  the  churches ;  and  the  committee  who  was  deputed  to  represent  the  Free  Churches 
of  the  Union  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  spe-  of  France,  informed  the  Union  that  there  were 
dal  committee  to  draft  a  scheme  for  such  guild,  now  88  of  these  churches,  comprising  more 
and  report  upon  the  subject  to  the  autumnal  than  8,000  members.  At  the  annual  meetinjif 
meetings  of  the  Union.  A  resolution  was  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Association,  which 
adopted  against  ^*  coercion  "  in  Ireland.  was  held  on  the  evening  preceding  the  opening 
The  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Congrega-  session  of  the  Union,  it  was  reported  that  of 
tional  Union  were  held  in  Leeds,  beginning  Oc-  the  Congregational  ministers  in  England  and 
tober  11.  The  Rev.  Alexander  McKennal,D.D.,  Wales,  the  abstainers  outnumber  the  non- 
presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  address  on  abstainers  by  400,  and  that  of  875  students  in 
**  The  Decay  of  Dogma  "  in  the  present  time.  Congregational  colleges,  815  were  abstainers, 
for  which  he  said  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  phil-  Congicgatioul  Cla|Ml  -  Bittdlag  fiMety.  —  The 
osophical  reason  should  be  sought.  Many  of  report  of  the  Congregational  Chapel- Building 
the  doctrines  professedly  held  in  the  churches  Society,  which  was  made  in  May,  covered  the 
a  generation  since  had  ceased  to  represent  their  work  of  88  years.  The  total  receipts  during 
real  beliefs.  An  altered  type  of  piety  had  that  time  had  been  £169,577,  and  the  total  ex- 
come  in  which  was  simpler  and  more  direct  penditures  £161,842.  The  society  had  aided 
than  it  had  been,  franker  in  the  utterance  of  667  churches  and  88  manses,  representing 
personal  experience  and  personal  conviction,  property  valued  at  about  £1,800,000,  for  the 
and  building  less  on  conviction  and  logic.  The  most  part  freehold,  and  to  a  large  extent  free 
final  report  of  the  Jubilee  fund  showed  that  the  from  interest-bearing  debt.  The  churches  pro- 
total  receipts  on  its  account  had  been  £430,000,  vided  800,000  sittings.  The  society  was  pos- 
while  the  payments  had  been  about  £4,800  less,  sessed  of  available  funds,  promissory  notes,  and 
The  balance  was  almost  exclusively  appropri-  investments,  amounting  to  £20,000.  . 
ated  as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  Church  Aid  So-  ChirA  AM  aid  Hone  MtalM  Society. — The  an- 
ciety.  The  amounts  expended  had  been:  For  nual  meeting  of  the  Church  Aid  and  Home 
the  liquidation  of  church  debts,  £246,225 ;  for  Mission  Society  was  held  May  10.  Tne  re- 
church  aid  and  home  mission  work,  £85,824 ;  ceipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  had  been 
for  Congregational  church  extension  in  Lon-  £34,978.  Aid  had  been  given  to  706  churches 
don,  £92,000;  for  various  societies,  £4,540;  and  branch  churches,  and  419  mission  stations, 
for  colleges  and  schools,  £20,218;  for  new  or  1125  congregations  in  all.  These  oongre- 
churches  and  school-rooms,  £22,370 ;  for  an  gations  were  under  the  care  of  518  pastors 
old  debt  on  the  Memorial  Hall,  £1,000.  The  and  108  missionaries  and  pastor  evangelists, 
working  expenses  were  £2,046 ;  toward  these  and  returned  85,908  attendants,  of  whom  82,- 
the  Congregational  Union  had  voted  £1,000,  842  were  church-members,  with  74,200  pupils 
and  the  rest  had  been  obtained  from  interest  in  Sunday-schools.  They  had  raised  for  min- 
on  investments,  so  that  the  contributors  had  isterial  support,  etc.,  £50,000,  had  received 
the  well-nigh  unique  privilege  of  knowing  that  from  public  funds  £5,894,  and  had  been  aided 
every  shilling  they  had  subscribed  had  been  de-  by  the  society  to  the  extent  of  £26,246. 
voted  to  the  purpose  desired.  The  AustraJian  Loidon  Mkidmwj  Society. — The  ninety-third 
colonies  had  raised  a  Jubilee  fund  for  similar  annual  meeting  of  the  Tendon  Missionary  So- 

Surposes.  New  South  Wales £40,000  for  chapel  ciety  was  held  in  London  May  12.    The  year^is 

ebts.   Victoria  £20,300;  and  South  Australia  income  had  been  £105,880,  of  which  £9,000 

£14,430.    The  addition  of  these  sums  made  a  had  been  contributed  by  the   native  mission 

totalof  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  (£504,-  churches.    The  expenditure  left  a    deficit  of 

730)  as  the  result  of  this  special  effort.    Ad-  nearly  £15,000.    Besides  the  ordinary  staff  of 

dresses  were  made  and  papers  read  during  the  missionaries,  1,150  ordained  native  workers  and 

sessions    on  *'  The    Desirableness    of   County  6,000  catechists  and  preachers  were  employed  in 

Conferences  for  the    Revival    of  Faith,    and  the  service  of  the  missions.    The  report  noticed 

Piety  in  the  Churches,"  by  Mr.  Guest;  ^*The  as  events  favorable  to  the  missions  the  issue  of 

Present  Aspects  of  the  Question  of  Church  an  imperial  edict  in   China,  recognizing  the 

Comprehension,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pearson ;  status  of  Chinese  Christians,  and  a  movement 

^'The  Exposition  and   Enforcement   of  Free  in  Bengal  and  Madras  to  form  a  native  Chris- 

Chmych  Principles  "  (a  general  discussion,  em-  tian  Church. 

bracing  the  subjects  of '' The  Scriptural  Ideal  Irish   CongicgatleBal  IJiloii.— The  fifty-eighth 

of  Church  Life,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Clarkson  ;  annnal  meeting  of  the    Irish  Congregational 

**  The  ConflTCgational  Idea  of  Church  Life,"  by  Union  was  held  at  Sligo  in  May.    Nearly  every 

the  Rev.  R.  H.  Lovell,  and  ^^  John  Milton  as  a  church  had  made  advance  during  the  year.    A 

FreeCharchman,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn)  ;  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological 

''*'  The  Great  Need  of  Pastoral  Oversight  of  the  hall  in  Belfast  was  considered. 
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COHiiUSS   OF    THE    UJMflVD  STATES*    The  A  oonvention  between  the  United  States  and  cer- 

ttcoDd  session  of  the   Forty-Dinth  Oongresa  tain  other  poweni  for  the  protection  of  su  Wine  a^ 

J   -Tk^      a    loofl   ^^A    D-^«:;i««*   r«?«„^  bles  was  Signed  at  Paria  on  March  14, 1884,  and  haa 

convened  Deo.  6,  1886,  and   Fresident  Cleve-  |^^  duly  ratified  and  proclaimed  byihi»  Govem- 

kod  sent  in  his  second  annual  message,  as  fol-  ment.    B^  agreement  between  the  high  oootracting 

lows :  parties  this  oonvention  is  to  go  into  elect  on  the  Ist 

_  ,,    _               ^^»    rr  .^  jf  *,^_^  of  January  next,  but  the  legislation  required  for  its 

ToGu  Ckmgrm  of  ih€  UntUd St<aet :  execution   in  the   United  States  has  not   yet   been 

Id  discharjare  of  a  constitutional  duty,  and  following  adopted.    I  earnestly  recommend  its  enactment. 

iweU-estabUJshed  precedent  in  the  Executive  office,  1  Cases  have  continued  to  occur  in  Germany  giving 

herewith  transmit  to  the  Congress  at  its  reassembling,  rise  to  much  correspondence  in  relation  to  tlie  privi- 

certain  information  concerning  the  state  of  the  Union,  lege  of  sojourn  of  our  naturalized  citizens  of  German 

together  with  such  recommendations  for  legislative  origin  revisiting  the  land  of  their  birth,  yet  I  am  hap- 

ooD^deration  as  appear  necessary  and  expedient.  py  to  state  that  our  relations  with  that  country  have 

Our  Government  has  consistently  maintained  its  lost  none  of  their  accustomed  cordiality, 

relations  of  friendship  toward  all  other  powers,  and  The  claims  for  interest  upon  the  amount  of  tonna^ 

of  neighborly  interest  toward  those  whose  possessions  dues  illegalhr  exacted  from  certain  German  steamship 

are  oontiinioas  to  our  own.  Few  questions  have  arisen  liues  were  favorably  reported  in  both  houses  of  Con- 

diuing  tbe  past  year  with  other  govemmente,  and  gress  at  Uio  last  session,  and  I  trust  will  receive  final 

Done  of  those  are'  beyond  the  reach  of  settlement  in  and  &vorable  action  at  an  early  day. 

friendly  counsel.                      ^  ^  The  recommendations  contained  in  my  last  annual 

We  are  as  yet  without  provision  for  the  settlement  message  in  relation  to  a  mode  of  settlement  of  the  fish- 
of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  ery  righto  in  the  waters  of  British  North  America — 
Chili  for  injuries  during  the  late  war  with  Peru  and  so  long  a  subject  of  anxious  diflerence  between  the 
BoUvia.  The  mixed  commissions,  organized  under  United  States  and  Great  Britain — was  met  by  an  ad- 
elaims  conventions,  concluded  by  the  Chilian  Govern-  verse  vote  of  the  Senate  on  April  18th  last ;  and  there- 
ment  with  certain  European  stetes,  have  develoned  upon  negotiations  were  instituted  to  obtain  an  agree- 
in  amount  of  friction  wnich  we  trust  can  be  avoiaed  ment  with  Her  Britannic  Mi^esty's  Government  for 
in  the  oonvention  which  our  representative  at  Santi-  the  promul^tion  of  such  joint  interpretation  and 
ago  is  authorized  to  negotiate.                   ^  definition  of  the  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  re- 

The  cruel  treatment  of  inoffensive  Chinese  has,  I  latingto  the  territorial  waters  and  inshore  fi}«heries  of 

T^ret  to  say,  been  repeated  in  some  of  the  far  Western  Uie  British  provinces,  as  should  secure  the  Canadian 

8tates  and  Territories,  and  acts  of  violence  against  rights  from  encroachment  by  United  States  fishermen, 

those  people,  beyond  tne  power  of  the  local  const!-  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  the  enjoyment  by  the 

toted  authorities  to  prevent,  and  difficult  to  punish,  latter  of  the  privileges  guranteed  to  them  by  such 

are  reported  even  in  distant  Alaska.    Much  of  this  convention. 

vioknoe  can  be  traced  to  race  prejudice  and  competi-  The  questions  involved  are  of  long  standing,  of 

tion  of  labor,  which  can  not,  however,  justify  the  op-  grave  consequence,  and  from  time  to  time,  tor  nearly 

preouon  of  strangers  whose  safety  is  guaranteed  by  three  quartera  of  a  century,  have  given  rise  to  earnest 

oar  treaty  with  China  equally  with  the  moat  favored  international  discussions,  not  unaccompaied  by  irrita- 

nationa.  tion. 

In  opening  our  vast  domain  to  alien  elemente,  the  Temporary  arrangemento  by  treaties  have  served 

purpose  of  our  lawgiven  was  to  invite  assimilaaon,  to  allay  friction — which,  however,  has  revived  as  each 

and  not  to  provide  an  arena  for  endless  antagonisms,  treaty  was  terminated.    The  last  arrangement,  under 

The  paramount  duty  of  maintaining  public  oraer  and  the  treaty  of  1871,  was  abrogated  after  due  notice  by 

defending  the  intereste  of  our  own  people  may  re-  the  United  Stetes  on  June  80, 18S5,  but  I  was  ona- 

onire  the  adoption  of  measures  of  restriction,  but  they  bled  to  obtain  for  our  fishermen  for  the  remainder  of 

ttiould  not  tolerate  the  oppression  of  individuals  of  a  that  season  ei\joyment  of  the  full  privileges  accorded 

ftpedal  race.    I  am  not  without  assurance  that  the  by  the  terminated  treaty. 

Government  of  China,  whose  friendly  dis]>osition  to-  The  Joint  High  Commission  by  whom  the  treaty 

ward  us  1  am  most  happy  to  recognize,  will  meet  us  hod  been  negotiated— although  invested  with  plenary 

half-way  in  devisinj^  a  comprehensive  remedy,  by  power  to  make  a  permanent  settlement — were  oon- 

which  an  effective  limitation  of  Chinese  emigration,  tent  with  a  temporary  arrangement,  after  the  termi- 

joined  to  protection  of  those  Chinese  subjecte  who  re-  nation  of  whicn  the   question  was  relegated  to  the 

main  in  this  country,  may  be  secured.            ^  ^  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  1818,  as  to  the  firat  article 

Lurislation  is  needed  to  execute  the  provisions  of  of  which  no  construction  satisfactory  to  both  countries 

oar  Chineae  convention  of  1880  touching  the  opium-  has  ever  been  agreed  upon, 

tnffic.  The  progress  of  civilization  and  growth  of  popula- 

While  the  good-will  of  the  Colombian  Government  tion  in  the  British  provinces  to  which  the  fisheries  in 

towardouroountry  is  manifest,  the  situation  of  Ameri-  question  are  contiguous,  and  the  expansion  of  com- 

can  interests  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  at  times  mercial   intereourse  between  them  and  the  United 

excited  concern,  and  invited  friendly  action  looking  Stetes,  present  to-day  a  condition  of  afEairs  scarcely 

to  the  performance  ot  the  engagemento  of  the  two  reaUzable  at  the  date  of  the  negotiations  of  1818. 

nations  concerning  the  territory  embraced  in  the  in-  New  and  vast  intereste  have  been  brought  into  ex- 

terooeanic  transit.    With  the  subsidence  of  the  Lsth-  istence ;  modes  of  intercourse  between  the  resnective 

mian  disturbances,  and  the  erection  of  the  Stete  of  countries  have  been  invented  and  multipliea :  the 

Panama  into  a  Feoeral  district  under  the  direct  gov-  methods  of  conducting  the  fisheries  have  been  wholly 

emment  of  the  constitutional  administration  of  Bo-  changed ;  and  all  this  is  necessarily  entitled  to  can- 

goti,  a  new  order  of  things  has  been  inaugurated  did  and  careful  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of 

which,  although  as  yet  somewhat  experimental  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  intercourse  and  oom- 

aflbrding  scope  for  arbitraiy  exercise  of  power  by  the  meroe  between  the  United  Stetes  and  their  neighbora 

delegates  of  the  national  authority,  promises  much  along  a  frontier  of  over  8,500  miles. 

improvement.  This  propinquity,  community  of  language  and  oc- 

The  symrathy  between  the  people  of  the  United  cupation^  and  similarity  of  [x)litical  ancf  social  institu- 

Statea  and  France,  bom  during  our  colonial  struirgle  tions  indicate  the  practicability  and  obvious  wisdom 

for  independence  and  continuing  to-day,  has  reoefvcd  of  maintaining  mutually  benencial  and  friendly  rela- 

B  fnah  impulse  in  the  sucoessfuT  completion  and  ded-  tions. 

ication  of  the  colossal  statue  of  **  Liberty  Enlighten-  While  I  am  unfeignedly  derirous  that  such  relations 

ing  the  World"  in  New  York  Harbor — the  gift  of  should  existbetweenus  and  the  inhabitante  of  Canada, 

Frenchmen  to  Americans.  yet  the  action  of  their  officials  during  the  past  season 
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toward  our  fiahermen  has  been  auch  aa  to  Berionalj  Our  oommerdal  treaty  of  1881  with  Mexico  waa 

threaten  their  continuance.  terminated,  aooording  to  its  provinona,  in  1881,  upon 

Although  disappointed  in  my  efforts  to  secure  a  notification  given  by  Mejcioo  in  punuance  of  her  an- 

satiafactoiy  settlement  of  the  fishery  question,  neffo-  nounced  pohcy  of  recasting  all  her  commercial  treaties, 

tiations  are  still  x>ending,  with  reasonable  hope  that  Mexico  has  since  concluded  with  several  forei^  ^v- 

before  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Congress  an-  emments  new  treaties  of  commerce  and  navi^psUon, 

nouncement  may  be  made  that  an  acceptable  condu-  defining  alien  ri|[hts  of  trade,  property^  and  reaidence, 

sion  has  been  reached.  treatment  of  shipping,  consular  privileffes,  and  the 

As  at  an  early  day  there  may  be  laid  before  Con-  like.    Our  yet  unexecuted  Reciprocity  ConTention  of 

^ss  the  correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State  1888  covers  none  of  these  points,  the  settlement  of 

in  relation  to  this  important  subject,  so  that  the  his-  which  is  so  necessary  to  i^od  relationship.    I  pro- 

torv  of  the  past  fishing  season  may  be  Ailly^  disclosed  pose  to  initiate  with  Mexico  negotiations  for  a  new 

and  the  action  and  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  and  enlarged  treaty  of  oommeroe  and  navigation, 

dearly  comprehended,  a  more  extended  reference  is  In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  1 

not  deemed  necessary  in  thia  communication.  communicated  to  that  body  on  August  8  last,  and 

The  recommendation,  submitted  last  year^that  pro-  also  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  the  oorrespond- 
vision  be  made  for  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  of  ence  in  the  case  of  A.  K.  Cutting,  an  American  citixen, 
the  conventional  boundai'y-line  between  Alaska  and  then  imprisoned  in  Mexico,  c^i^i^  with  the  corn- 
British  Columbia  b  renewed.  mission  of  a  penal  offense  in  Texas,  of  which  a  Mexi- 

I  express  my  unhesitating  oonvicdon  that  the  inti-  can  citisen  was  the  objeoL 

macy  of  our  relations  with  Hawaii  should  be  empha-  After  demand  had  been  made  for  his  release,  the 

sized.    As  a  result  of  the  redprocit^  treaty  of  1875,  diaige  against  him  was  amended  so  as  to  include  a 

those  islands,  on  the  highway  of  Onental  and  Aus-  violation  of  Mexican  law  within  Mexican  territory, 

tralasian  traffic,  are  virtwdly  an  outpost  of  American  This  joinder  of  alleged  offenses,  one  within  and  the 

oommeroe  and  a  stepping-stone  to  tne  growing  trade  other  exterior  to  Mexico,  induoed  me  to  order  a  special 

of  the  Padfic    The  Polynesian  island  groups  have  investigation  of  the  case— pending  which  Mr.  Catting 

been  so  absorbed  by  other  and  more  powerAil  govern-  was  reteased. 

ments,  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  left  almost  alone  The  incident  has.  however,  disdosed  a  claim  of 

in  the  enjoyment  of  their  autonomy,  which  it  is  im-  jurisdiction  by  Mexico,  novel  in  our  Mstory,  whereby 

portant  ror  us  should  be  preserved.    Our  treaty  is  any  offense,  committed   anywhere  by  a  forei^nef^ 

now  terminable  on  one  years  notice,  but  propositions  penal  in  the  place  of  its  commission,  and  of  which  a 

to  abrogate  it  would  be,  in  iny  juogment,  most  ill-  Mexican  is  the  obgect,  may,  if  the  offender  be  found 

advised.     The  paramount  influence  we  have  there  in  Mexico,  be  there  tried  and  punished  in  oonformi^ 

acquired,  once  relinquished,  could  only  with  difficulty  with  Mexican  laws. 

be  regained,  and  a  valuable  ground  of  vantage  for  This  jurisdiction  was  sustained  by  the  courts  of 

ourselves  might  be  converted  into  a  stronghold  tor  our  Mexico  m  the  Cutting  case,  and  approved  by  the  ex- 

eommerdal  competitors.    I  earnestly  recommend  that  ecutive  branch  of  that  Government,  upon  the  authority 

the  existing  treaty  stipulations  be  extended  for  a  of  a  Mexican  statute.    The  appellate  court,  in  releas- 

Airtber  term  of  seven  vears.    A  recently-signed  treaty  ing  Mr.  Cutting,  dedded  that  tne  abandonment  of  the 

to  this  end  is  now  beiore  the  Senate.  complaint  by  the  Mexican  dtizen  aggrieved  bv  the 

The  importance  of  telegraphic  communication  be-  alle^d  crime  (a  libelous  publication),  removed  the 

tween  those  islands  and  the  United  States  should  not  basis  of  further  prosecution,  and  also  dedared  justice 

be  overlooked!  to  have  been  aatisfied  by  tne  enforcement  of  a  small 

The  question  of  a  general  revision  of  the  treaties  of  part  of  the  ori^^inal  sentence. 

Japan  is  again  under  discussion  at  Tokio.    As  the  The  admission  of  such  a  pretension  would  be  at- 

first  to  open  relations  with  that  empire,  and  as  the  tended  with  serious  results,  invasive  of  the  jurisdic- 

nation  in  most  direct  commercial  relation  wi^  Japan,  tion  of  this  Government,  and  highly  dangerous  to  oor 

the  United  States  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  testify  dtizens  in  foreign  lands ;  therefore  I  have  denied  it, 

their  consistent  friendship   by  supporting  the  just  and  protested  against  its  attempted  exercise,  as  un- 

daims  of  Japan  to  autonomy  and  independence  among  warranted  by  the  principles  of  law  and  international 

nations.  usages. 

A  treaty  of  extradition  between  the  United  States  A  sovereign  has  jurisdiction  of  offenses  which  take 
and  Japan,  the  first  conduded  by  that  empire,  has  effectwithinhis  territory,  although  concocted  or  corn- 
been  lately  proclaimed.  menccd  outside  of  it ;  but  the  ri^ht  is  denied  of  any 

The  weaknessof  Liberia,  and  the  difficulty  of  main-  foreign  sovereign  to  punish  a  citizen  of  the  United 

taining  effective  sovereignty  over  its  outlying  districts.  States  for  an  offense  consummated  on  our  soil  in  vio- 

have  exposed  that  republic  to  encroachment.    It  can  lation  of  our  laws,  even  though  the  offense  be  against 

not  be  foivotten  that  this  distant  community  is  an  a  subject  or  dtizen  of  such  sovereign.    The  Mexican 

offshoot  of  our  own  system,  owing  its  origin  to  the  statute  in  question  makes  the  claim  broadly,  and  the 

assodated  benevolence  of  American  citizens,  whose  prindple,  if  conceded,  would  create  a  dual  responsi- 

pnuseworthy  efforts  to  create  a  nucleus  ot  dvilization  oility  m  the  citizen,  and  lead  to  inextricable  confu- 

in  the  dark  continent  have  commanded  respect  and  sion,  destructive  of  that  oertdnty  in  the  law  which  is 

svmpathy  everywhere,  especially  in  this  country,  an  essential  of  liberty. 

Althougn  a  formal  protectorate  over  Liberia  is  con-  When  citizens  of  the  United  States  voluntarilv  go 

trary  to  our  traditional  policy,  the  moral  right  and  into  a  foreign  country  they  must  abide  bv  the  laws 

dutv  of  the  United  States  to  assist  in  all  proper  ways  there  in  force,  and  will  not  be  protected  by  their 

in  tne  maintenance  of  its  integrity  is  obvious,  and  has  own  Government  fVom  the  consequences  of  an  offense 

been  consistentiy  announced  during  nearly  half  a  cent-  again^tt  those  laws  committed  in  such  foreign  coun- 

ury.    I  recommend  that,  in  the  reor<;anization  of  our  try ;  but  watdiful  care  and  interest  of  this  Govem- 

navy,  a  small  vessel,  no  longer  found  adequate  to  our  ment  over  its  dtizens  are  not  relinquished  because 

needs,  be  presented  to  Liberia,  to  be  employed  by  it  they  have  ^ne  abroad ;  and  if  chaiged  with  crime 

in  the  protection  of  its  coastwise  revenues.  committed  in  the  foreign  land,  a  fair  and  open  trial, 

The  encouraging  development  of  beneficial  and  inti-  conducted  with  decent  regard  lor  justice  ana  human- 
mate  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  it^,  will  be  demanded  for  them.  With  less  than  that 
which  has  been  so  marked  within  the  past  few  ^ears,  tiiis  Government  will  not  be  content  when  the  life  or 
is  St  once  the  occasion  of  congratulation  and  of  fnendly  liberty  of  its  dtizens  is  at  stake. 
Bolidtude.  I  urgently  renew  my  former  represents-  Wliatever  the  degree  to  which  extra-territorial 
tion  of  the  need  of  speedy  lejp^slation  by  Congress  to  criminal  jurisdiction  may  have  been  formerly  allowed 
carry  into  effect  the  Bcciprocity  Commercial  Conven-  by  consent  and  redpnx^  agreement  among  certain 
tion  of  January  20, 1883.  of  the  European  states,  no  such  doctrine  or  practica 
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vas  ever  known  to  the  laws  of  this  oountiT,  or  of  solutely  reUnquished,  I  availed  myself  of  the  discre- 

thst  from  which  our  institutioDS  have  mainij  heen  tion  conferred  by  law,  and  issued  on  the  27tb  of  Octo- 

doived.  her  my  proolamation,  declaring  reciprocal  suspension 

In  the  case  of  Mexico  there  are  reasons  especially  in  the  United  States.    It  is  most  ffratitying  to  bear 

stronff  for  perfect  harmony  in  the  mutual  exercise  of  testimony  to  the  earnest  spirit  in  which  the  Gk>vem- 

ioriaoiction.    Nature  has  made  us  irrevocably  neigh-  ment  of  the  Queen  Regent  nas  met  our  efforts  to  avert 

Dors,  and  wisdom  and  kind  feeling  should  make  us  the  initiation  of  commercial -discriminations  and  re- 

friends.  prisals,  which  are  ever  disastrous  to  the  material  in- 

The  overflow  of  capital  and  enterprise  from  the  terests  and  the  political  good-will  of  the  countries 

United  States  is  a  potent  factor  in  assistiog  the  de-  thev  may  aflbot 

reiopment  of  the  resources  of  Mexico,  and  in  build-  The  profitable  development  of  the  large  commercial 

iiup  up  the  prosperity  of  both  countries.  exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sj^ish 

To  assist  this  good  work  all  grounds  of  apprehen-  Antilles  is  naturally  an  object  of  solicitude.  Lying 
non  for  the  security  of  person  and  property  should  dose  at  our  doors,  and  finding  here  their  main  mar- 
be  removed ;  and  I  trust  that  in  the  interests  of  good  kets  of  supply  and  demand,  the  welfare  of  Cuba  and 
neighborhood  the  statute  referred  to  will  be  so  modi-  Porto  Rico,  and  their  production  and  trade,  are  scarce" 
ted  as  to  eliminate  the  present  possibilities  of  danger  1^  less  important  to  us  than  to  Spain.  Their  commei^ 
to  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  oial  and  financial  movementB  are  so  naturally  a  ptart  of 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  has  exhibited  our  system  that  no  obstacle  to  filler  and  freer  inter- 

eonoem  in  relation  to  certain  features  of  our  tariff  course  should  be  permitted  to  exist.    The  standing 

laws,  which  are  supposed  by  them  to  be  aimed  at  a  instructions  of  our  representatives  at  Madrid  ana 

dass  of  tobacco  produced  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Havana  have  for  vears  been  to  leave  no  effort  unes- 

Comment  would  seem  unnecessary  upon  the  unwis-  sayed  to  further  tnese  ends ;  and  at  no  time  has  the 

dom  of  le^nslation  appearing  to  have  a  special  nation-  equal  good  desire  of  Spain  beeai  more  hopeftilly  mani- 

al  discrimination  for  its  o^ect^  which,  although  un-  fested  than  now. 

intentional,  may  give  rise  to  izgurious  retaliation.  The  Qovemment  of  Spain,  by  removing  the  con- 

The  establishment,  less  than  four  years  ago,  of  a  sular  tonnage  fees  on  cargoes  shipped  to  the  Antilles, 
leffotion  at  Teheran  is  bearing  fruit  in  the  interest  ex-  and  by  reducing  passport  fees,  nas  shown  its  recog- 
hibited  by  the  Shah*s  Government  in  the  industrial  nition  of  the  needs  of  less  trammeled  intercourse, 
activity  of  the  United  States  and  the  opportunities  of  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  re- 
beneficial  interchanges.  move  the  hindrances  to   the   proclamation  of  the 

Stable  government  is  now  happily  restored  in  Peru  treaty  of  naturalization  with  the  Sublime  Porte,  signed 

by  the  emotion  of  a  constitutional  President,  and  a  in  1874,  which  has  remained  inoperative  owing  to  a 

period  of  rehabilitation  is  entered  upon.    But  the  re-  disagreement  of  interpretation  of  the  clauses  relative 

covery  is  necessarily  slow  from  the  exhaustion  caused  to  the  effects  of  the  return  to  and  sojourn  of  a  natural- 

by  the  late  war,  and  civil  disturbances.    A  conven-  ized  citizen  in  the  land  of  origin.    I  trust  soon  to  be 

Uon  to  adjust,  by  arbitration,  claims  of  our  dtiiens  able  to  announce  a  &vorable  settlement  of  the  differ- 

has  been  proposed,  and  is  under  consideration.  ences  as  to  this  interpretation. 

The  navaT  ofiicer  who  bore  to  Siberia  the  testimo-  It  has  been  highly  satisfactory  to  note  the  improved 

Dials  bestowed  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the  aid  treatment  of  American  missionaries  in  Turkey,  as  has 

given  to  the  Jeannette  survivors,  has  successfriUy  ac-  been  attested  by  their  acknowled^ents  to  our  late 

oomplished  his  mission.    His  interesting  report  will  minister  to  that  Government  of  his  successful  exer- 

be  submitted.    It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  mark  tions  in  their  behalf. 

of  appreciation  has  oeen  welcomed  by  the  Russian  The  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  convention  of 

Qovemment  and  people  as  befits  the  traditional  friend-  Dec.  5, 1885,  with  Venezuela,  for  the  reopening  of  the 

ship  of  the  two  countries.  awards  of  the  Caracas  Commission  under  the  Claims 

Civil  perturbations  in  the  Samoan  Islands  have  dur-  Convention  of  1866,  has  not  yet  been  effected,  owing 
ing  the  past  few  years  been  a  source  of  considerable  to  the  delay  of  the  Executive  of  that  republic  in  ratif^- 
embarrassment  to  the  three  governments,  Germany,  ing  the  measure.  I  trust  that  this  postponement  will 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  whose  relations  be  i>rief ;  but  should  it  much  longer  continue,  the  de- 
and  extra-temtorial  rights  in  that  important  group  are  lay  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  rescission  of  the  com- 
ginaranteed  by  treaties.  The  weakness  of  the  native  pact  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  Venezuela  to  com- 
administration  and  the  confiict  of  opposing  interests  plete  an  arrangement  so  persistently  sought  by  her 
in  the  islands  have  led  King  Malietoa  to  seek  alliance  aurin^  man^  ^ears  and  assented  to  by  this  Govern- 
or protection  io  some  one  quarter,  regardless  of  the  ment  m  a  spirit  of  international  fairness,  although  to 
distinct  engagements  whereby  no  one  of  the  three  thedetriment  of  holders  of  ^ono^^t^  awards  of  the  im- 
treaty  powens  may  acquire  any  paramount  or  exclu-  pugned  commission. 

live  interest.    In  May  last  Malietoa  offered  to  place  I  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  last  annual  mes- 

Ramoa  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  Mge^  that  existing  legislation  concerning  citizenship 

the  late  consul,  without  authority,  assumed  to  grant  and  naturalization  be  revised.    We  have  treaties  witn 

it.     The  proceeding  was  promptly  disavowed,  and  many  states  providing  for  the  renunciation  of  citizen- 

the  over-zealous  official  recallea.    Special  agents  of  ship  by  naturalized  uiens,  but  no  statute  is  found  to 

the  three  governments  have  been  deputed  to  examine  give  effect  to  such  engagements,  nor  any  which  pro- 

the  situation  in  the  blands.    With  a  change  in  the  vides  a  needed  central  bureau  for  the  registration  of 

representation  of  all  three  powers,  aod  a  hiumonious  naturalized  citizens. 

onderstanding  between  them,  the  peace,  prosperity.  Experience  suggests  that  our  statutes  regulating  ex- 
lutonomous  miministration.  and  neutrality  of  Samoa  tradition  might  De  advantageously  amended  by  a  pro- 
osn  hardly  fail  to  be  securea.  vision  for  thie  transit  across  our  territory,  now  a  con- 
It  appearing  that  the  Government  of  Spain  did  not  venient  thoroughfare  of  travel  from  one  foreign  coun- 
extena  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  the  Antilles  try  to  another,  of  Ai^tives  surrendered  by  a  foreign 
the  full  measure  of  reciprocity  requisite  under  our  govemmeut  to  a  third  state.  Such  provisions  are 
statute  for  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  dis-  not  unusual  in  the  legislation  of  other  countries,  and 
criminations  against  the  Spanish  flag  in  our  ports,  tend  to  prevent  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  It  is  also 
I  was  constrained  in  October  last  to  rescind  my  desirable,  in  order  to  remove  present  uncertainties, 
predeoeesor's  proclamation  of  Feb.  14,  1884,  permit-  that  authority  should  be  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of 
ting  such  suspension.  An  arrangement  was,  how-  State  to  issue  a  certificate  in  case  of  an  arrest  for  the 
ever,  speedily  reached,  and  upon  notification  from  the  purpose  of  extradition,  to  the  officer  before  whom  the 
Government  of  Spain  that  all  differential  treatment  of  proceeding  is  pending,  showing  that  a  requisition  for 
our  vessels  and  tneir  cargoes,  from  the  United  States  the  surrender  of  the  person  charged  has  been  duly 
<Hr  any  foreign  country,  had  been  completely  and  ab-  made.    Such  a  certificate,  if  required  to  be  received 
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before  the  prisoner't  examinatioD,  would  preTent  a 
long  and  expensive  jadidal  inquiry  into  a  clmrge 
which  the  foreign  government  mignt  not  desire  to 
press.  1  also  recommend  that  express  provision  be 
made  for  the  immediate  discharge  ftom  custody  oi 

Sersons  committed  for  extradition  where  the  Presi- 
ent  is  of  opinion  that  surrender  should  not  be  made. 
The  drill  of  sentiment  in  civilized  communities  to- 
ward full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property  in  the 
creations  of  the  human  intellect  has  brought  about 


Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the 
power  ^^  to  promote  the  pnuafressof  science  and  useful 
arts  by  securing  for  limitea  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventoro  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries,''  this  Government  did  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  becoming  a  signatory  pending  the  action  of 
Congress  u^n  measures  of  mtemational  copyright 
now  before  it,  but  the  right  of  adhesion  to  the  ccme 
Convention  hereafter,  has  been  reserved.  I  trust  the 
subject  will  receive  at  your  hands  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, and  that  the  just  daima  of  authors,  so  urgently 
pressea,  will  be  duly  heeded. 

Representations  continue  to  be  made  to  me  of  the 
iz\junous  effect  upon  American  artists  studying  abroad 
and  having  free  access  to  the  art  collections  of  foreign 
countries,  of  maintaining  a  discriminating  duty  against 
the  introduction  of  the  works  of  their  brother  artista 
of  other  countries ;  and  I  am  induced  to  repeat  my 
recommendation  for  the  abolition  of  that  tax. 

Pursuant  to  a  provision  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular appropriation  act,  approved  July  1,  1886,  the 
estimates  submitted  by  the  Secrotarv  of  State  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  consular  service  nave  been  recast, 
on  the  basis  of  salaries  for  all  officers  to  whom  such 
allowance  is  deemed  advisable.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  redLstribute  the  salaries  of  the  offices 
now  appropriated  for,  in  accordance  with  the  work 
performed,  the  importance  of  the  representative  duties 
of  the  incumbent,  and  the  cost  of  living  at  each  post. 
The  last  consideration  has  been  too  often  lost  signt  of 
in  the  allowances  heretofore  made.  The  compensa- 
tion which  may  suffice  for  the  decent  maintenance  of 
a  worthy  and  capable  officer  in  a  position  of  onerous 
and  representative  trust  at  a  post  readily  accessible, 
and  where  the  necessaries  of  life  are  abundant  ana 
cheap,  may  prove  an  inadequate  pittance  in  distant 
lands,  where  the  better  port  of  a  year's  pay  is  con- 
sumed in  reaching  the  post  of  duty,  and  where  the 
comforts  of  ordinaiy  civilized  existence  can  only  be 
obtained  with  difficulty  and  at  exorbitant  cost.  I 
trust  that,  in  considering  the  submitted  schedulea,  no 
mistaken  theory  of  economy  will  perpetuate  a  system 
which  in  the  past  has  virtually  dosied  to  deserving 
talent  many  offices  where  capacity  and  attainments  or 
a  high  oraer  are  indispensaole,  and  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances has  brought  discredit  on  our  natiocal  charac- 
ter and  entailed  embarrassment  and  even  suffering  on 
those  deputed  to  uphold  our  dignity  and  interests 
abroad. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  earnestly  reiterate 
Uie  practical  necessity  of  supplying  some  mode  of 
trustworthy  inspection  and  report  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  consulates  are  conducted.  In  the  absence 
of  such  reliable  information,  efficiency  can  scarcely  be 
rewarded^  or  its  opposite  corrected. 

Increasing  competition  in  trade  has  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  consular  reports  printed  by  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  enbrts  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  extend  the  practical  usefulness  of  these  re- 
ports have  created  a  wider  demand  for  them  at  home 
and  a  spirit  of  emulation  abroad.  Constituting  a  reo- 
ord  of  txie  changes  occurring  in  trade  and  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  arts  and  invention  in  foreign  countries,  they 
are  much  sought  for  by  all  interested  in  the  subjects 
which  they  embrace. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  exhibits 
in  detail  the  condition  of  tbe  public  flnanoes  and  of 


the  several  branches  of  the  Oovemment  related  to  his 
department.  I  espedally  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  the  recommendations  contained  in  thig 
and  the  last  preceding  report  of  the  Secretary,  touch- 
ing the  simplification  ana  amendment  of  the  laws  rs- 
latmg  to  the  collection  of  our  revenues :  and  in  the 
interest  of  economy  and  justice  to  the  (Government, 
I  hope  they  may  be  adopted  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

The  ordinaiy  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ended  June  80, 1886,  were  $886,439,727.06. 
Of  this  amount  $192,905,028.41  was  received  from  cus- 
toms and  $116,805,986.48  fVom  internal  revenue.  The 
total  receipts,  as  here  stated,  were  $18  J'49,020.68  great- 
er than  for  tno  previous  year,  but  tne  increase  from 
customs  was  $11,484,084.10,  and  from  internal  reve- 
nue $4,407,210.94,  making  a  gain  in  these  items  for 
the  kst  year  of  $15,841 ,295.04--a  £filliug  off  in  other 
resources  reducing  the  total  increase  to  the  smaller 
amount  mentioneo. 

The  expense,  at  the  different  custom-houses,  of  col- 
lecting this  increased  customs  revenue  was  less  than 
the  expense  attending  the  collection  of  such  revenue 
for  the  preceding  year  by  $490,608 ;  and  the  increased 
receipts  of  internal  revenue  were  collected  at  a  cost 
to  the  Internal  -  Revenue  Bureau  $155,944.99  less 
than  the  expense  of  such  collection  for  tne  previous 
year. 

The  total  ordinaiy  expenses  of  the  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1886,  were  $242,488^- 
188.50.  being  less  by  $17,788,797  than  such  expendi- 
tures ror  the  year  prece<Un^,  and  leaving  a  aurplus  in 
the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  $98,- 
956,588.56  as  against  $63,468,771.27  at  the  dose  of  the 
previous  year,  being  an  increase  in  such  surplus  of 
$80,492,817.29. 

Tiie  expenditures  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  classified  as  follow : 


OBJECT. 


For  dvil  expataes 

For  foreign  intfiroonrae 

For  Indians 

For  penaiona 

Tot  the  mlUtary,  indnding 
river  and  harbor  improve* 
menta  and  araenala 

For  the  navy.  Including  vea- 
aela,  machinery,  and  Im- 
provement of  naTT-yaida. . . 

For  Intereat  on  pnbUc  debt . . 

For  tha  IMatrict  of  Colombia. 

MiaoeUaneoaa  ezpenditorea, 
Incloding  pnbUe  boildinga, 
llffbthonaea,  and  coUoctiDg 


the  re  venae. 


Tier«idii« 


$21,955,604  04 

1,832,820  88 

6,099,158  ir 

68,401,864  08 


84,824,152  74 


18,907,887  74 

60,580,145  97 

2,892,881  89 


47,986,688  04 


YMrmdiif 

joMaa,  issi. 


$28,826,942  11 

5,489,609  11 

6,552,494  68 

56402,267  49 


42,670,578  47 


16,021.079  m 

51v886^56  4T 

8,489,650  95 


54,728,056  21 


For  the  current  year  to  end  June  80, 1887.  the  ascer- 
tained receipts  up  to  Oct.  1, 1886,  with  such  receipts 
estimated  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  amount  to 
$856,000,000. 

The  expenditures  ascertained  and  estimated  for  the 
same  period  are  $266,000,000,  indicating  an  anticipated 
surplus  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  $90,000,000. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  tne  United  States 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  fiscal  year  is  stated  and 
compared  with  the  preceding  year  as  follows : 


EXPORTS. 


Donieatio  merchandise . . . 
Foreign  merohandiae .... 

Gold 

SUver. 


For  Um  ym*  Mid- 
tog  Jon*  8a,  1884. 


$665,961.529  00 
18,560301  00 
42,952,191  00 
29^11,219  00 


FortiM 
lag  J 


H^XWU 


$726,682,946  00 

1&;W6.S09  00 

8,417,892  00 

88,758,683  00 


The  value  of  some  of  our  leading  exports  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
same  for  the  vear  immediately  preceding,  is  hero  giv- 
en, and  ^mishes  information  both  interesting  and 
suggestive : 
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[PORTS. 

F«rtlMy«r«4. 

tag  '"M  W^  18U. 

d  eotton  nuaii- 
id  lU  mADoike- 

|S19,04S^76  00 

8Q,4HM6  00 
18034«,5M00 

M^ttfljneoo 

$918,799,040  00 
94,787,805  00 

ii 

160370,691  00 

107,889,408  00 

[ports  during  the  last  flsoal  year,  as  oompared 
preYioua  year,  were  as  follow  : 


LPORT8. 


1886. 


$88^488,188  00 
90,748,849  00 
17,880,807  00 


1880. 


$579,680,068  80 
98,891,696  00 
18,500,827  00 


last  annual  message  to  the  Congress  attention 
;ted  to  the  fact  that  the  revenues  of  the  6ov- 
excecded  its  actual  needs ;  and  it  was  sug- 
it  legislative  action  should  be  taken  to  relieve 
le  from  the  unnecessary  burden  of  taxation 
A  apparent. 

r  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  sul:|{ect  I 
ay*  duty  to  again  urge  its  consideration, 
iconie  of  the  Qovemment,  by  its  increased 
nd  through  economies  in  its  collection,  is  now 
Q  ever  in  excess  of  public  necessities.  The 
m  of  the  surplus  to  toe  payment  of  such  por- 
le  public  debt  as  is  now  at  our  option  subject 
uishment,  if  continued  at  the  rate  which  nas 
ivailed,  would  retire  that  class  of  indebted- 
lin  less  than  one  year  ftt>m  this  date.  Thus 
lation  of  our  present  revenue  system  would 
It  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  income  much 
lan  necessary  to  meet  Qovemment  expenses, 
ndebtedness  upon  which  it  could  be  applied, 
id  then  be  confh>nted  with  a  vast  quantity 
^,  the  circulating  medium  of  the  people, 
in  the  Treasury  when  it  should  be  in  their 
r  we  should  be  drawn  into  wasteful  public 
mce  with  all  the  corrupting  national  demor- 
which  foll<^ws  in  its  tram, 
is  not  the  simple  existence  of  this  surplus  and 
tened  attendant  evils,  which  ftimish  the 
argument  against  our  present  scale  of  Fed- 
Lion.  Its  worst  phase  is  the  exaction  of  such 
i  through  a  perversion  of  the  relations  between 
le  ana  their  Government^  and  a  dangerous 
)  from  the  rules  which  limit  the  right  of  Fed- 
ion. 

I^vemmentj  and  especially  the  government 
every  American  citizen  boasts)  has  for  its  ob- 
protection  of  every  person  within  its  care  in 
■jeet  liberty  consistent  with  the  good  order  of 
ind  his  perfect  security  in  the  einojrment  of 
Affs,  witn  the  least  possible  diminution  for 
«as.  When  more  or  the  people's  substance 
1  through  the  form  of  taxation  than  is  neces- 
leet  the  iust  obligations  of  the  Government 
expense  of  its  economical  administration^  such 
becomes  ruthless  extortion  and  a  violation  of 
unental  principles  of  a  free  government, 
direct  manner  in  which  these  exactions  are 
I  a  tendency  to  conceal  their  true  character 
'  extent.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of 
us  revenue  which  has  aroused  the  people  to 
ion  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  raised,  pro- 
ibr  the  support  of  the  Government,  is  j)aid 
as  absolutely,  if  added  to  the  price  of  the 
hich  supply  their  daily  wants,  as  if  it  was 
xed  penods  into  the  hand  of  the  tax-gath- 

vho  toil  for  daily  wages  are  beginning  to  un- 
that  capital,  though  sometimes  vaunting  its 
3e  and  clamoring  for  the  protection  and  iavor 
vemroent,  u  dml  and  slugi^h,  till,  touched 
igical  hand  of  labor,  it  springs  into  activity, 
I  an  oocaaion  for  Federal  taxation  and  gain- 


ing the  value  which  enables  it  to  bear  its  burden.  And 
the  laboring-man  is  thoughtfully  inquiring  whether 
in  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  tribute  he 
constantly  pavs  into  tne  public  Treasurv  as  he  sup- 
plies his  oaily  wants,  he  receives  his  fair  share  of 
advantages. 

There  is  also  a  suspimn  abroad  that  the  surplus  of 
our  revenues  indicates  abnormal  and  exceptional  busi- 
ness profits,  which,  under  the  system  which  produces 
such  surplus,  increase  without  corresponding  benefit  to 
the  people  at  large,  the  vast  accumulations  of  a  few 
among  o«r  citizens  whose  fortunes,  rivalinji^  the  wealth 
of  the  most  favored  in  anti-democratic  nations,  are  not 
the  natural  growth  of  a  steady,  plain,  and  industrious 
republic 

Our  farmers  too,  and  those  engaged  directlv  and  in- 
directly in  supplying  the  products  of  agriculture,  see 
that  day  by  oay,  and  as  often  as  the  daily  wants  of 
their  householos  recur,  they  are  forced  to  pay  exoea- 
sive  and  needless  taxation,  while  iheir  products 
struggle  in  foreign  markets  with  the  competition  of 
nations,  which,  by  allowing  a  f^eer  exchange  of  pro- 
ductions than  we  permit,  enable  their  neople  to  sell 
for  prices  which  distress  the  American  iarmer. 

As  every  patriotic  citiaen  reioices  in  tlie  constantly 
inereasing  pride  of  our  people  in  American  oitixenship 
and  in  the  glory  of  our  national  achievements  and 
progress,  a  sentiment  prevaUs  that  the  leading-strings 
UMiul  to  a  nation  in  its  inflmcy  may  well  be  to  a  great 
extent  discarded  in  the  present  ative  of  American  in- 
genuity, courage,  and  fearless  self-reliance.  And  for 
the  privilege  of  indulging  this  sentiment  with  true 
American  enthusiasm,  our  citizens  are  quite  willing  to 
forego  an  idle  surplus  in  the  public  Treaaury. 

And  all  the  people  know  that  the  averac^  rate  of 
Federal  taxation  upon  imports  is  to-day,  iu  time  of 
peace,  bat  little  less,  while  upon  some  articles  of 
necessary  consumption  it  is  actually  more,  than  was 
imposed  by  the  gnevous  burden  wiilinfirly  borne,  at  a 
time  when  the  wvemment  needed  millions  to  main- 
tain by  war  tiie  safety  and  integrity  of  the  Union. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  collect 
the  principal  part  of  its  revenues  by  a  tax  upon  imports ; 
and  no  cnao^  in  this  policy  is  desirable.  But  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  constrains  our  people  to 
demand  that,  by  a  revision  of  our  revenue  laws,  the 
receipts  of  tne  Government  shall  be  reduced  to  the 
necessary  expense  of  its  economical  administration ; 
and  this  demand  should  be  recognized  and  obeyed  by 
the  people's  representatives  in  uie  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government. 

In  readjusting  the  burdens  of  Federal  taxation,  a 
sound  public  policy  requires  that  such  of  our  citizens 
as  have  built  up  large  and  important  industries  under 

8 resent  conditions,  should  not  be  suddenly  and  to 
leir  injury  deprived  of  advantages  to  which  they 
have  adapted  their  business ;  but  if  the  public  good 
requires  it,  they  should  be  content  with  such  consid- 
eration as  shall  deal  fairly  and  cautiously  with  their 
interests,  while  the  just  demand  of  the  people  for 
relief  fh>m  needless  taxation  is  honestly  answered. 

A  reasonable  and  timely  submission  to  such  a  de- 
mand should  certainly  be  possible  without  disastrous 
ahock  to  any  interest ;  and  a  oheerAil  concession  some- 
times averts  abrupt  and  heedless  action,  often  the  out- 
growth of  impatience  and  delayed  juHtice. 

Due  regard  should  be  also  accorded  in  any  proposed 
readjustment  to  the  interests  of  American  lalM)r  so  far 
as  they  are  involved.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that 
there  is  amon«r  us  no  laboring-class  fixed  within  un- 
yielding bounds,  and  doomed  under  all  conditions  to 
the  inexorable  fate  of  daily  toil.  We  recognize  in  labor 
a  chief  factor  in  the  wealth  of  the  republic,  and  we 
treat  those  who  have  it  in  their  keeping  as  citizens 
entitled  to  the  most  careful  regard  ana  thoughtfid  at- 
tention. This  regard  and  attention  should  be  award- 
ed them,  not  only  because  labor  is  the  capital  of  our 
workingmen,  justly  entitled  to  its  share  of  Gk>vem- 
ment  favor,  but  for  the  farther  and  not  less  important 
reason  that  the  laboring>man,  surrounded  by  his  fimi- 
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ily  in  Im  humble  home,  as  a  consumer  is  vitally  in-  dollan,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1886,  the 

terested  in  all  that  cheapens  the  cost  of  living,  and  total  amount  of  such  coinage  was  $247,181 ,549. 

enables  him  to  bring  within  his  domestic  circle  addi-  The  Director  of  the  Mint  reports  that  at  the  time  of 

tional  comforts  and  advantages.  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1878  directing  this  coinage 

This  relation  of  the  wo^ingman  to  the  revienue  the  intrlnaic  value  of  the  dollan  thus  coined  was 

laws  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  pal-  ninetv-four  and  one  fourth  cents  each,  and  tliat  on 

pably  influences  the  (][ue8tion  of  wages,  should  not  be  the  Slst  day  of  July,  1886,  the  price  of  silver  reached 

lOTgotten  in  the  justifiable  prominence  given  to  the  the  lowest  stage  ever  known,  so  that  the  intrinsic  or 

proper  maintenance  of  the  supply  and  protection  of  bullion  price  of  our  standard  silver  dollar  at  that  date 

well-paid  labor.    And  these  considerations  suggest  was  less  than  seventy-two  cents.    The  price  of  silver 

such  an  arrangement  of  Government  revenues  as  shall  on  the  80th  daj  of  November  last  was  such  as  to  make 

reduce  the  expense  of  living,  while  it  does  not  curtail  these  dollars  mtrinsically  worth  seventy-eight  cents 

the  opportunity  for  work  nor  reduce  the  compensation  each. 

of  American  labor,  and  injuriously  affSect  its  condition  These  differences  in  value  of  the  coins  represent 

and  the  dignified  place  it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  they«oer- 

our  people.  tainly  do  not  indicate  that  compulsory  coinage  by  the 

But  our  farmers  and  agriculturists — those  who  from  Qovemment  enhances  the  price  of  that  commodity  or 

the  soil  produce  the  things  consumed  by  all — are,  per-  secures  uniformity  in  its  value, 

haps,  more  directly  and  plainly  concerned  than  any  Every  &ir  and  legal  effort  has  been  made  by  the 

other  of  our  citizens  in  a  just  and  caref\il  system  of  Treasury   Department  to   distribute   thb  currency 

Federal  taxation.  Those  actually^  enga^d  in  and  more  among  the  people.    The  withdrawal  of  the  United 

remotely  coxmected  with  this  kind  ot  work,  number  States  Treasury  notes  of  small  denominations,  and 

nearly  one  half  of  our  population.    None  labor  harder  the  issuing  of  small  silver  certiflcates  have  been  re- 

or  more  continuously  tnan  they.      No  enactments  sorted  to  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  result,  in 

limit  their  hours  of  toil,  and  no  interposition  of  the  obedience  to  the  will  and  sentiments  of  the  representa- 

Government  enhances  to  any  extent  the  value  of  their  tives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress.    On  the  27th  day 

products.    And  yet  for  many  of  the  necessaries  and  of  November,  1886,  the  people  held  of  these  coins,  or 

comforts  of  life,  which  the  most  scrupulous  economy  certiflcates  representing  them,  the  nominal  sum  of 

enables  them  to  bring  into  their  homes^  and  for  their  $166,878,041,  and  we  still  had  $79,464,845  in  the 

implements  of  husbandry,  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  Treasury — as  against  about  $142,894,055  so  in  the 

^  price  largely  increased  by  an  unnatural  proflt  which,  hands  of  the  people,  and  $72,865.8y6  remaining  in  the 

oy  the  action  of  the  Government,  b  given  to  the  more  Treasury  one  year  ago.    The  Director  of  the  Mint 

favored  manufacturer.  agtin  urges  the  necessity  of  more  vault-room  for  the 

I  recommend  that,  keeping  in  view  all  these  con-  purpose  of  storing  those  silver  dollars  which  are  nut 

siderations,  the  increasing  and  unnecessary  surplus  ot  needed  for  circulation  by  the  people, 

national  income  annually  accumulating  be  released  to  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  views  expressed 

the  people  by  an  amendment  to  our  revenue  laws  in  my  last  annual  message  on  the  subject  of  this  com- 

which  shall  cheapen  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  pulsoiy  coinage,  and  I  again  urge  its  suspension  on 

life,  and  give  ftieer  entrance  to  such  imported  materials  the  grounds  contained  in  my  former  recommendation, 

as  by  American  labor  may  be  manufactured  into  mm^  re-enforced  by  the  significant  increase  of  our  gold  ex- 

ketaole  commodities.  portationa  during  the  last  year,  as  appears  by  the 

Nothing  can  be  accomplished,  however,  in  the  di-  comparative  statement  herewith  presented,  and  for 
rection  of  this  mnch-neeaed  reform,  unless  the  sub-  the  mrther  reasons  that  the  more  tnis  currency  is  dis- 
ject is  approached  in  a  patriotic  spirit  of  devotion  to  tributed  among  the  people  the  greater  beoomes  our 
the  interests  of  the  entire  country,  and  with  a  will-  duty  to  protect  it  from  disaster ;  that  we  now  have 
iugnesB  to  yield  something  for  the  public  good.  abundance  for  all  our  needs :  and  that  there  seems 

The  sum  paid  upon  the  public  dent  during  the  fiscal  but  little  propriety  in  building  vaults  to  store  such 

year  ended  June  80, 1886.  was  $44,561,048.86.  currency  when  the  only  pretense  for  its  coina^  is  the 

During  the  twelve  montns  ended  Oct  81  j  1886,  three-  necessity  of  its  use  by  the  people  as  a  circulating  me- 

per-cent.  bonds  were  called  for  redemption  amount-  dium. 

mg  to  $127,288,100^  of  which  $80,648,200  was  BO  called  The  great  number  of  suits  now  pending  in  the 

to  answer  tne  requirements  of  the  law  relating  to  the  United  States  courts  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 

sinking-fUnd,  and  $46,689,900  for  the  purpose  of  re-  York,  growing  out  of  the  collection  of  customs  rev- 

ducing  the  public  debt  by  application  or  a  part  of  the  enue  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  the  number  of 

surplus  in  tne  Treasuiy  to  tnat  object.    Of  the  bonds  such  suits  that  are  almost  daily  instituted,  are  certainly 

thus  called  $102^269,450  became  subject  under  such  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Ck>n{|freas.  These  legal  oon- 

calls  to  redemption  prior  to  Nov.  1,  1886.    The  re-  troversies,  based  upon  confiioting  views  by  importers 

mainder,  amounting  to  $25,018,660,  matured  under  and  the  collector  as  to  the  interpretation  of  our  pres- 

the  calls  after  that  date.  ent  complex  and  indefinite  revenue  laws,  might  be 

In  addition  to  the  amount  subject  to  payment  and  hugely  obviated  by  an  amendment  of  those  laws, 
cancellation  prior  to  November  1,  there  were  also  paid  But,  pending  such  amendment,  the  present  condi- 
before  that  day  ceiWn  of  these  bonds,  with  the  interest  tion  of  this  litigation  should  be  relieved.  There  are 
thereon,  amounting  to  $6,072,860.  wnich  were  antid-  now  pending  about  twenty-five  hundred  of  Uieae 
pated  as  to  their  maturity,  of  wnich  $2,664,850  had  suits.  More  than  eleven  hundred  have  been  corn- 
not  been  called.  Thus  $107,841,800  had  been  actually  menced  within  the  paat  eighteen  months,  and  many 
applied  prior  to  the  1st  of  November,  1886,  to  theextin-  of  the  others  have  been  at  issue  for  more  than  twen- 

{^uishment  of  our  bonded  and  interest-bearing  debt,  ty-five  years.    These  delays  subject  the  Government 

eaving  on  that  dav  still  outstanding  the  sum  of  to  loss  of  evidence,  and  prevent  thd  preparation  ne- 

$1,153,448,112.    Of  tnis  amount  $86,848,700  were  still  cessary  to  defeat  uzgust  and  fictitious  claims,  while 

represented  by  three-per-cent.  bonds.  Tney,  however,  constantly  accruing  interest  threatens  to  double  the 

have   been,  since  November  1,  or  will  at  once  be,  demands  involved. 

t\irther  reduced  by  $22,606,150,  being  bonds  which  In  the  present  condition  of  the  dockets  of  the 
have  been  called,  as  already  stated,  but  not  redeemed  courts,  well  filled  with  private  suits,  and  of  the  force 
and  canceled  before  the  latter  date.  allowed  the  district  attorney,  no  greater  than  is  neces- 
Durin^  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  80, 1886,  there  sary  for  the  ordinary  and  current  ousiness  of  his  office, 
were  coined,  under  tne  compulsoiy  silver-coinage  act  these  revenue  litigations  can  not  be  considered, 
of  1878,  29,888,905  silver  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  the  In  default  of  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  a  plan 
silver  used  in  such  coinage  was  $28,448,960.01.  There  for  the  general  reorganization  of  the  Federal  courts, 
had  been  coined  up  to  the  dose  of  the  previous  fiscal  as  has  been  heretofore  recommended,  I  urg^e  the  pro- 
year  under  provisions  of  the  law,  208,882,654  silver  priety  of  passing  a  law  permitting  the  appomtment  of 
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tional  Federal  judge  in  the  district  where  these        The  present  Nayy  of  the  United  {States,  nside  from 

ment  snits  have  aocumulated,  so  that  by  eon-  the  ships  in  coarse  of  oonstruction,  consists  of— - 
sessions  of  the  courts  devoted  to  the  trial  of       f  irst^  fourteen  sin^le-turreted  monitors,  none  of 

tses  they  may  be  determined.  which  are«in  commission,  nor  at  the  present  time  serv- 

mtirely  plain  that  a  great  savinft  to  the  Gov-  iceable.     The  batteries  of  these  shij^s  are  obsolete,  and 

t  would  be  aooomplished  hy  such  a  remedv,  they  can  only  be  relied  upon  as  auxiliary  ships  in  bar- 

suitors  who  have  nonest  chums  would  not  Be  bor  detiansCf  and  then  after  such  an  expenditure  upon 

justice  through  delay.  them  as  mi^ht  not  be  deemed  justifiable. 
«port  of  the  Secretary  of  War  gives  a  detailed        Second,  Ive  fourth-rate  vessels  of  small  tonnage, 

of  the  administration  of  his  department,  and  only  one  of  which  was  designed  as  a  war-vessel,  ana 

I  sundry  recommendationB  for  the  improve-  all  of  which  are  aipdliary  merely. 
*  the  service,  which  I  ftiUy  approve.  Third,  twenty-seven  cruising-ships,  three  of  which 

^rmy  consisted  at  the  date  or  the  last  consoli-  are  built  of  iron,  of  small  tonnage,  and  twenty-four 

!tum  of  2,103  officers,  and  24,946  enlisted  men.  of  wood.    Of  these  wooden  vessels  it  is  estimated  bv 

Bxpenses  of  the  department  for  the  last  fiscal  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  that  only  three  will 

tre  $36,990,908.88,  including  $6,294,805.48  for  bo  serviceable  beyond  a  period  of  six  years,  at  which 

rorks  and  river  and  harbor  Improvements.  time  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  present  naval  force 

K^ally  direct  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  nothing  worthy  the  name  will  remain. 
»mmendation  that  officers  be  required  to  sub-        AU  uie  vessels  heretofore  authorized  are  under  con-  • 

in  examination  as  a  preliminary  to  their  pro-  tract  or  in  course  of  construction,  except  the  armored 

I  see  no  objection,  but  many  advantages,  in  ships,  the  torpedo  and  dynamite  boats,  and  one  cruiser, 

g  this  feature,  which  has  operated  so  bene-  As  to  the  last  of  these,  the  bids  were  in  excess  of  the 

in  our  Navy  i)epartment,  as  well  as  in  some  limit  fixed  by  Congress.     The  production   in  the 

»  of  the  army.  United  States  of  armor  and  gun- steel  is  a  question 

lubject  of  coast  defenses  and  fortifications  has  which  it  seems  necessary  to  settle  at  an  early  day,  if 

ily  and  caretuUy  treated  by  the  Board  on  the  armored  wai^ vessels  are  to  be  completed  with  those 

luons,  whose  report  was  submitted  at  the  last  materials  of  home  manufacture.    This  has  been  the 

of  Congress ;  but  no  construction  work  of  the  subject  of  investigation  by  two  boards  and  by  two 

■commended  bv  the  board  has  been  possible  special  committees  of  Congress  within  the  last  three 

the  last  year,  from  the  lad  of  appropriations  years.     The  re|K>rt  of  the  Qun  Foundry  Board  in 

I  purpose.  1884,  of  the  Board  on  Fortifications  made  in  January 

iefenselesa  condition  of  our  sea-coast  and  lake  last,  and  the  reix)rtB  of  the  select  committees  of  the 

is  perfectly  palpable ;  the  examinations  made  two  houses  made  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  have 

nvmoe  us  all  that  certain  of  our  cities  named  entirely  exhausted  the  subject,  so  far  as  preliminary 

eport  of  the  board  should  be  fortified,  and  that  investigation  is  involved,  and  in  their  recommenda- 

Q  the  most  important  of  these  fortifications  tions  they  are  substantially  agreed, 
be  commenced  at  once ;  the  work  has  been        In  the  event  that  the  present  invitation  of  the  de- 

hly  considered  and  laid  out,  the  Secretary  of  partment  forbids  to  flunish  such  of  this  material  as  is 

ports,  but  all  is  delayed  in  default  of  oongres-  now  authorized  shall  fail  to  induce  domestic  manu- 

ction.  facturers  to  undertake  the    largo   expenditures  re- 

ibsolute  necesaty,  judged  by  all  standards  of  quired  to  prepare  for  this  new  manufacture,  and  no 

»  and  foresight,  of  our  preparation  for  an  other  steps  are  taken  by  Congress  at  its  coming  ses- 

1  resistance  against  the  armored  ships  and  sion,  the  Secretarv  contemplates  with  dissatisfaction 

na  and  mortars  of  modem  construction  which  the  necessity  of  ODtaininj^  abroad  the  armor  and  the 

neaten  the  cities  on  our  coasts,  is  so  apparent,  gun-steel  for  the  authorized  ships.    It  would  seem 

ope  effective  steps  will  be  taken  in  that  direo-  desirable  that  the  wants  of  the  army  and  the  navy  in 

nediately.  this  regard  should  be  reasonably  met,  and  that  by 

raluable  and  sumstive  treatment  of  this  ques-  uniting  their  contracts  such  inducement  mi/?ht   be 

the  Secretary  or  War  is  eamestiy  oommended  offered  as  would  result  in  securing  the  domestication 

ousideration  of  the  Congress.  of  these  important  interests. 

ptember  and  October  last  the  hostile  Apaches        The  affairs  of  the  postal  service  show  marked  and 

ider  the  leadership  of  Qeronimo,  had  for  eight-  gratifying  improvement  during  the  past  year.    A  par- 

nths  been  on  the  war*path,  and  during  that  ticular  account  of  its  transactions  and  condition  is 

id  committed  many  murders,  and  been  the  given  in  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  whidi 

f  constant  terror  to  the  settlers  of  Arizona,  will  be  laid  before  vou. 

ered  to  Qeneral  Miles,  the  military  command-        The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  letter-postage  in  1888, 

succeeded  General  Crook  in  the  management  rendering  the  postal  revenues  inadequate  to  sustain 

action  of  their  pursuit.  the  expenditures,  and  business  depression  also  con- 

r  the  terms  or  their  surrender,  as  then  re-  tributing,  resulted  in  an  excess  of  cost  for  the  fiscal 

and  in  view  of  the  understanding  which  these  ^ear  ended  June  80, 1885,  of  eight  and  one  third  mill- 

TUB  savages  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  assur-  ions  of  dollars.    An  additional  check  upon  receipts 

iven  them,  it  was  considered  best  to  imprison  by  doubling  the  measure  of  weight  in  rating  sealed 

such  manner  as  to  prevent  their  ever  enga^  correspondence  and  diminishing  one  half  of  the  charge 

uch  outrages  again,  instead  of  trying  them  tor  for  newspaper  carriage,  was  imposed  by  legislation 

Fort  Pukens  having  been  selected  as  a  sate  which  took  effect  with  tne  beginning  of  the  past  fiscal 
r  confinement,  all  the  adult  males  were  sent  year;  while  the  constant  demand  orour  territorial  de- 
and  will  be  closely  guarded  as  prisoners.  In  velopment  and  growing  population,  for  the  extension 
n  time  the  residue  of  the  band,  who,  though  and  mcrease  of  mail  facilities  and  machinery,  neces- 
laining  upon  the  reservation,  were  regarded  as  sitates  steady  annual  advance  in  outlay  ;  and  tne  care- 
and  suspected  of  flimishing  aid  to  those  on  ful  estimate  of  a  year  ago  upon  the  rates  of  expendi- 
"-path,  had  been  removed  to  Fort  Marion,  ture  then  existing  contemplated  the  unavoidable  aug^ 
men  and  larger  children  of  the  hostiles  were  mentation  of  the  deficiency  in  the  last  fiscal  year  by 
en  there,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  anticipated  rev- 
ting  tiie  children  of  proper  age  in  Indian  enue  for  the  last  year  failed  of  realization  bv  about 

$64,000;  but  proper  measures  of  economy  nave  so 

eport  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  Navy  contains  a  satisfactorily  limited  the  growth  of  expenditure  that 

exhibit  of  the  condition  of  his  department,  the  total  deficiency,  in  fii^t,  fell  below  tiiat  of  18S5 ; 

ih.  a  statement  of  the  action  needed  to  improve  and  at  this  time  the  increase  of  revenue  is  in  a  gaining 

B  as  should  challenge  the  earnest  attention  of  ratio  over  the  increase  of  cost,  demonstrating  tne  sut- 

grcBB,  ficiency  of  the  present  rates  of  postage  ultimately  to 
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Bustain  the  service.  This  is  the  more  pleasing,  because 
our  people  ci^oy  now  both  cheaper  postage,  propor- 
tionably  to  distances,  and  a  vaster  and  more  costly 
service  than  any  other  apon  the  globe. 

Betrenchment  has  been  effect^  in  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies, some  expenditures  unwarranted  by  law  have 
ceased,  and  the  outlays  for  mail-carriage  have  been 
subjected  to  beneficial  scrutiny.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  the  expense  of  transportation  on  star 
routes  stood  at  an  annual  rate  of  cost  less  by  over 
$560,000  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year ;  and 
steamboat  and  mail-messenger  service  at  nearly  $200,- 
000  less. 

The  service  has  been  in  the  mean  time  enlai]^  and 
extended  hv  the  establishment  of  new  ofiices,  increase 
of  routes  of  carriage,  expansion  of  carrier-delivery  con- 
veniences, and  additions  to  the  railwaj-mail  facilities, 
in  accordance  wth  the  growing  exigencies  of  the 
country  and  the  long-establishea  policy  of  the  Oov- 
emnient. 

The  Postmaster-General  calls  attention  to  the  exist- 
ing law  for  compensating  railroads,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  a  method  may  be  aevised  which  will 
prove,  more  just  to  the  earners  and  beneficial  to  the 
Grovemment ;  and  the  subject  appean  worthy  of  your 
early  consideration. 

The  differences  which  arose  during  the  year  with 
certain  of  the  ocean-steamship  companies  have  termi- 
nated by  the  acquiescence  of  all  in  the  jmlioy  of  the 
Government  approved  by  the  Congress  m  the  postal 
appropriation  at  its  lost  session ;  and  the  department 
now  enjovs  the  utmost  service  afforded  by  all  vessels 
which  sail  fh>m  our  ports  upon  either  ocean — a  service 

?3nerally  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  interoourse. 
etitions  have,  however,  been  presented  to  the  de- 
partment by  numerous  merchants  and  manufacturers 
for  the  estaolishment  of  a  direct  service  to  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  for  semi-monthly  dispatches  to  the 
Empire  of  Brazil ;  and  the  subject  is  commended  to 
your  consideration.  It  is  an  obvious  duty  to  provide 
the  mean9  of  postal  communication  which  our  com- 
merce requires,  and  with  pradent  forecast  of  results 
the  wise  extension  of  it  may  lead  to  stimulating  inter- 
course and  become  the  harbinger  of  a  profitable  traffic, 
which  will  open  new  avenues  for  the  disposition  of 
the  products  of  our  industry.  The  circumstances  of 
the  countries  at  the  far  south  of  our  continent  are  such 
as  to  invite  our  enterprise  and  afford  the  promlBc  of 
sufficient  advantages  to  justify  an  unusual  effort  to 
bring  about  the  closer  relations  which  greater  freedom 
of  communication  would  tend  to  establish. 

I  suggest  that,  as  distin^ished  from  a  grant  or 
subsidy  for  the  mere  benefit  of  any  line  of  tzade  or 
travel,  whatever  outlay  may  be  required  to  secure 
additional  postal  service,  necessary  and  proper  and 
not  otherwise  attainable,  should  be  regarded  as  witiiin 
the  Ihnit  of  legitimate  compensation  for  such  service. 

The  extension  of  the  free-delivery  service  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Postm&ster-General  has  heretofore  re- 
ceived my  sanction,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  suitable 
enactment  may  soon  be  agreed  upon. 

The  request  for  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  ena- 
ble the  general  inspection  of  fourth-class  offices  has 
my  approbation. 

1  renew  my  approval  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Postmaster- General  that  another  assistant  be 
provided  for  the  Post-Offiee  Department ;  and  I  in- 
vite your  attention  to  the  several  other  recommenda- 
tions in  lus  report. 

The  conduct  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
last  fiscal  year  is  fully  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  I  invite  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  Congress  to  the  same^  and  due  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  therein  contained. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  this  officer  to  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  he  strongly  recommended 
the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  for  the  confinement  of 
prisoners  convicted  and  sentenced  in  the  United  States 
courts ;  and  he  repeats  the  recommendation  in  his  re- 
port for  the  last  year. 


This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  and  should 
at  once  receive  congressional  action.  United  Stales 
prisoners  are  now  confined  in  more  than  thirty  dif- 
ferent State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  scattered  in 
eyerv  part  or  the  country.  They  are  subjected  to 
nearly  as  many  different  modes  of  treatment  and 
discipline,  and  are  &r  too  much  removed  from  the 
control  and  r^^lation  of  the  Government.  So  fiu- 
as  they  are  entitied  to  humane  treatment  ajod  an  op- 
portunity for  improvement  and  reformation,  Uie  Gov- 
ernment is  reponsible  to  them  and  society  that  these 
thin^  are  forthcoming.  But  this  duty  can  scareelr 
be  dischaiged  without  more  absolute  control  and  di- 
rection tium  is  possible  under  the  present  ayatem. 

Many  of  our  good  dtisens  have  interested  them- 
selves, with  the  meet  beneficial  resulta,  in  the  ques- 
tion of  prison  reform.  The  General  Government 
should  be  in  a  rituation,  since  there  must  be  United 
States  prisoners,  to  furnish  important  aid  in  this 
movement,  and  should  be  able  to  illustrate  what  may 
be  nractioally  done  in  the  direction  of  this  reform, 
ana  to  present  an  example  in  the  treatment  and  im- 
provement of  its  prisoners  worthy  of  imitation. 

With  prisons  under  its  own  control,  the  Govern- 
ment oould  deal  with  the  somewhat  vexed  question 
of  convict-labor,  so  far  as  its  convicts  were  concerned, 
according  to  a  plan  of  its  own  adoption,  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  nirhts  and  interests  of  our  laboring  cit- 
izens, instead  of  sometimes  aiding  in  the  operation 
of  a  system  which  causes  among  tnem  irritation  aod 
discontent. 

Upon  consideration  of  this  subject  it  might  be 
thought  wise  to  erect  more  than  one  oi  these  institutions 
located  in  such  places  as  would  best  subserve  the  par- 
poses  of  convenience  and  economy  in  transpoitatioo. 
The  considerable  cost  of  nuuntaining  these  convicts 
as  at  present,  in  State  institutions,  would  be  saved  by 
the  acloption  of  the  plan  proposed ;  and  by  employ- 
ing them  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as  were 
needed  for  use  by  the  Government,  quite  a  large  pe- 
cuniary benefit  would  be  realiaed  in  partial  return  for 
our  outlay. 

I  again  urge  a  change  in  the  Federal  judicial  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  and  obviate  the 
delays  necessarily  attending  the  present  condition  0( 
affisirs  in  our  courts.  All  are  agreed  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  much  favor  is  shown,  by  those 
well  able  to  advise,  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  At- 
torney-General at  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
recommended  in  my  last  annual  message.  This  rec- 
ommendation is  here  renewed^  together  with  another 
made  at  the  same  time^  touching  a  change  in  the  man- 
ner of  compensating  district  attomeya  and  marshals; 
and  the  latter  subject  is  commended  to  the  Congress 
for  its  action,  in  the  interest  of  econom^r  to  the  Uot- 
emmcnt,  and  humanity,  fairness,  and  justice  to  our 
people. 

Tne  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  presents 
a  comprenensive  summary  of  the  work  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  public  service  connected  with  his 
department;  and  the  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions which  it  contains  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service  should  receive  your  carefiil  consideration. 

The  exhibit  made  of  the  condition  of  our  Indian 
population,  and  the  progress  of  the  work  for  their  en- 
ligntenment,  notwithstanding  the  many  embarrass- 
ments which  hinder  the  better  administration  of  this 
important  branch  of  the  service,  is  a  gratifying  and 
hopeflil  one. 

The  funds  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  with  the  avulable  income 
from  Ihdian  land  and  trust  moneys,  amounting  in  all 
to  $7,850,775.12,  were  ample  for  the  service  under 
the  conditions  and  restrictions  of  laws  regulating  their 
expenditure.  There  remained  a  balance  on  hand  on 
June  80, 1886,  of  $1,660,023.80.  of  which  $1,887,768.81 
are  permanent  funds  for  fulfillment  of  treaties,  and 
other  like  purposes,  and  the  remainder,  $822,255.09  is 
subject  to  oe  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  as  required 
bylaw. 
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The  estimates  presented  for  appropriations  for  the  eration  bj  which  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the  Indians, 
euuinff  ftsoal  year  amount  to  $5,608,878.64,  or  $442,-  and  to  relieve  the  Treasury  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
886.20  less  than  those  laid  before  the  Oong^ress  last  support  of  an  idle  and  dependent  population,  I  recom- 
jear.  ^  mended  in  my  previous  annual  message  the  passa^ 
The  present  system  of  sgencies,  while  absolutely  of  a  law  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
necessary  and  well  adapted  for  the  manafKement  of  as  an  instnmientahty  auxiliary  to  those  already  estab- 
oor  Indian  affairs  and  for  the  ends  in  view^  when  it  lished,  for  the  care  of  the  Indians.  It  was  designed 
was  adopted,  is  at  the  present  stage  of  Indian  man-  that  this  commission  should  be  composed  of  six  intel- 
igement  inadequate,  standing  alone,  for  the  aooom-  ligent  and  capable  persons — ^three  to  be  detailed  iVom 
plishment  of  an  object  which  nas  beoome  pressing  in  the  army — having  practical  ideas  upon  the  subject  of 
Its  importance — the  more  rapid  transition  fW>m  tribal  the  treatment  of  Indians,  and  interested  in  their  wel- 
organisations  to  dtiaenship,  of  such  portions  of  the  fare ;  and  that  it  should  be  chaT]|(ed,  under  the  direo- 
lodians  as  are  capable  of  civilised  life.  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  manage- 
When  the  existing  system  was  ado|yted  the  Indian  ment  of  such  matters  of  detiul  as  can  not  with  uie 
noe  was  outside  of  the  limits  of  omnized  States  and  present  oiganizationbe  properly  and  successflilly  con- 
Territories,  and  beyond  the  immediate  reach  and  op-  ducted,  and  which  present  different  phases,  as  tne  In- 
eration  of  civilization ;  and  all  efforts  were  mainly  dians  themselves  differ,  in  their  progress,  needs,  dis- 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  and  position,  and  capacity  for  improvement  or  immediate 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  quiet  on  the  ftx>ntier.  self-support. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  By  tne  aid  of  such  a  commission  much  unwise  and 
the  Indian  frontier.  Civilization,  with  the  busy  hum  useless  expenditure  of  money,  waste  of  materials,  and 
of  industry  and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  sur-  unavailing  eflbrts  might  be  avoided;  and  it  is  hoped 
rounds  these  people  at  every  point.  None  of  the  that  this  or  some  measure  which  the  wihdom  of  Con- 
tribes  are  outside  of  the  bounds  of  organized  govern-  gress  may  better  devise,  to  supply  the  doftciencv  of 
ment  and  society,  except  that  the  territorial  system  tne  present  system,  may  receive  your  consideration, 
his  not  been  extended  over  that  portion  of  the  coun-  and  the  appropriate  legislation  be  provided. 
try  known  as  the  Indian  Territory.  As  a  race  the  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  work  of  such  an  agency. 
Indians  are  no  longer  hostile,  but  may  be  considered  There  is  less  opposition  to  the  education  and  train- 
as  submissive  to  the  oontrol  of  the  Government ;  few  ing  of  the  Indian  youth,  as  shown  by  the  increased  at- 
of  them  only  are  troublesome.  Except  the  fhigments  tendance  upon  the  schools,  and  there  is  a  yielding 
of  several  bands,  all  are  now  gathered  upon  reserva-  tendency  for  the  individual  holding  of  lands.  Devel- 
tions.  opment  snd  advancement  in  these  directions  are  es- 
It  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  subsist  by  the  sential,  and  should  have  every  encouragement.  As 
ofaase  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth.  the  rising  generation  are  taught  the  language  of  civili- 
With  an  abundance  of  land,  if  Aimlshed  with  the  zation  and  trained  in  habits  of  industi^,  thev  should 
means  and  implements  for  profltable  husbandry,  their  assume  the  duties,  privileges,  and  responsibilities  of 
life  of  entire  dependence  upon  Qovemment  rations  citizenship. 

from  day  to  day  is  no  longer  defensible.    Their  in-  No  obstacle  should  hinder  the  location  and  settle- 

eUnation,  long  fostered  by  a  defective  system  of  con-  ment  of  any  Indian  willing  to  take  land  in  severaltv  ; 


change  of  life  which  their  altered  circumstances  press  But  there  is  no  authority  of  law  for  making 

upon  them.    But  barbarism  and  civilization  can  not  on  some  of  the  reservations,  and  on  others  the  allot- 

live  together.    It  is  impossible  that  such  incongruous  ments  provided  for  are  so  small,  that  tiie  Indians, 

oonditions  should  coexist  on  the  same  soil.  though  ready  and  desiring  to  settle  down,  are  not  will- 

They  are  a  portion  of  our  people,  are  under  the  an-  ing  to  accept  such  small  areas,  when  their  reservations 

ihority  of  our  Government,  and  nave  a  peculiar  claim  contain  ample  lands  to  affotd  them  homesteads  of  suf- 

upon  and  are  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  and  proteo-  flcicnt  size  to  meet  their  present  and  fiiture  needs, 

tion  of  the  nation.    The  Government  can  not  relieve  These  inequalities  of  existing  special  laws  and  trea- 

itself  of  this  responsibility  until  they  are  so  far  trained  ties  should  be  corrected,  and  some  general  legislation 

and  civilized  as  to  be  able  wholly  to  mansAe  and  care  on  the  subject  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  more 

(br  themselves.    The  paths  in  which  they  should  promssive  membere  of  uie  different  tribes  may  be 

walk  most  be  clearly  nuirked  out  for  them,  snd  they  settled  upon  homesteads,  and  by  their  example  lead 

must  b«  led  or  guided  until  they  are  familiar  with  the  othen  to  follow,  breaking  away  tirom  tribal  customs 

wa^  and  competent  to  assome  tne  duties  and  respon-  and  substituting  therefor  the  love  of  home,  the  inter- 

ubdities  of  our  citizenship.  est  of  the  family,  and  the  rule  of  the  state. 

Progress  in  this  great  work  will  continue  only  at  The  Indian  character  and  nature  are  such  that  they 

the  present  slow  pace  and  at  great  expense,  unless  the  are  not  easily  led  while  brooding  over  una4iustea 

system  and  metiiods  of  management  are  improved  to  wrongs.    Thu  is  especially  so  regarding  their  lands, 

meet  the  changed  conditions  and  urgent  demands  of  Mattera  arising  fh>m  the  construction  and  operation 

the  service.  of  railroads  across  some  of  the  reservations,  and  claims 

The  agents  having  general  charge  and  supervision  of  title  and  right  of  occupancy  set  up  by  white  persons 

in  many  esses  of  more  than  five  thousand  Indians,  to  some  of  the  best  land  within  other  reservations,  r&- 

scattered  over  large  reservations,  and  burdened  with  quire  legisUtion  for  their  flnal  adjustment 

the  details  of  accountability  for  fhnds  and  supplies.  The  settlement  of  these  mattera  will  remove  many 

hare  time  to  look*  after  the  industrial  training  ana  embarrassments  to  progress  in  the  work  of  leading  the 

improvement  of  a  few  Indians  only ;  the  many  are  neg-  Indians  to  the  adoption  of  our  institutions  and  bring- 

lected  and  remain  idle  and  dependent — conditions  ing  them  under  the  operation,  the  influence,  and  the 

not  favorable  for  progress  in  civilization.  protection  of  the  universal  laws  of  our  country. 

The  compensation  allowed  these  agents,  and  the  con-  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

ditions  of  the  service,  are  not  calculsted  to  secure  for  terior  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land-Of- 

the  work  men  who  are  fitted  by  ability  and  skill  to  fice  looking  to  the  better  protection  of  public  lands 

properl  V  plan  and  intelligently  direct  the  methods  best  and  of  the  public  surveys,  the  preservation  of  national 

adapted  to  produce  the  most  speedy  results  and  per-  forests,  the  abjudication  of  grants  to  States  and  cor« 

manent  benefits.  porations  and  of  private  land  claims,  and  the  increased 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  agency  or  efSciency  of  the  public  land  service,  are  commended 

system,  directed  to  the  end  of  promoting  the  general  to  the  attention  of  Congress.    To  secure  the  widest 

and  more  rapid  transition  of  the  tribes  from  habits  and  distribution    of  public  lands  in  limited  quantities 

customs  of  barbarism  to  the  ways  of  civilization.  among  settlen  for  residence  and  cultivation  and  thus 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  devise  some  plan  of  op-  make  the  greatest  number  of  individual  homes,  was 
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the  primaiT  object  of  the  pnblio  land  legrislation  in  tenses  by  which  in  some  eases  such  inclosures  aie 

the  early  cuiys  of  the  repuolic.    This  system  was  a  justified,  are  fall^  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  Secie- 

simple  one.   It  oommenoed  with  an  admirable  scheme  tary  of  toe  Interior. 

of  public  surveys,  by  which  the  humblest  citizen  could  The  removal  of  the  fences  still  remaining  which  in- 
identify  the  tract  upon  which  he  wished  to  establish  dose  public  lands  will  be  enl'orocd  with  all  the  au- 
his  home.  The  price  of  lands  was  placed  within  the  thority  and  means  with  which  the  executive  branch 
reach  of  all  the  enterprising,  industrious,  and  honest  of  the  Government  is  or  shall  be  invested  by  the  Con- 
pioneer  citizens  of  the  country.    It  was  soon,  how-  gress  for  that  purpose. 

ever,  found  that  the  object  ot  the  laws  was  perverted  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Penmons  con- 
under  the  system  of  cash  sales,  from  a  distribution  of  tains  a  detailed  and  most  satbfactoij  exhibit  of  the 
land  among  the  people  to  an  accumulation  of  land  operations  of  the  Pension  Bureau  dunng  the  last  fiscal 
capital  by  wealthy  and  speculative  persons.  To  check  year.  The  amount  of  work  done  was  the  largest  in 
this  tendency  a  preference  rifht  of  purchase  was  given  any  year  since  the  oiganization  of  the  bureau ;  and  it 
to  settlers  on  tne  land,  a  plan  whioh  culminated  in  has  been  done  at  less  ooet  than  during  the  previous 
the  general  pre-emption  act  of  1841.    The  foundation  year  in  everv  division. 

of  this  system  was  actual  residence  and  cultivation.  On  the  80th  day  of  June,  1886,  there  were  865,789 

Twenty  years  later  Uie  homestead  law  was  devised  to  pensioners  on  the  rolls  of  the  bureau, 

more  surely  place  actual  homes  in  the  possession  of  Since  1861  there  have  been  1,018,785  applications 

actual  cultivators  of  the  soil.    The  land  was  given  for  |>ensions  filed,  of  which  78,884  were  based  upon 

without  price,  the  sole  conditions  heme  residence,  im-  service  in  the  War  of  1812.    Tnere  were  621,754  of 

f>rovement,  and  cultivation.    Other  laws  hfixe  fol-  these  applications  allowed^  including  60,178  to  the 

owed,  each  designed  to  encourage  the  ac<^uirement  soldiers  of  1812  and  their  widows, 

and  use  of  land  in  limited  individual  quantities.    But  The  total  amount  paid  for  pensions  since  1861  is 

in  later  years  these  laws,  through  vicious  administra-  $808,624,811.57. 

tive  methods  and  under  changed  conditions  of  com-  The  number  of  new  pensions  allowed  during  the 

munication  and  transportation,  have  been  so  evaded  year  ended  June  80, 1886,  is  40,857 — a  larger  number 

and  violated  that  their  beneficent  purpose  is  threat-  than  has  been  allowed  in  an^  year  save  one  since 

ened  with  entire  defeat.    The  mecnoos  of  such  evsr-  1861 ;  the  names  of  2,229  pensioners  which  had  been 

sions  and  violations  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  re-  previously  dropped  from  the  rolls,  were  restored  dur- 

ports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commis-  ing  the  year,  and  after  deducting  those  dropped  with- 

sioner  of  the  Gkneral  Land-Office.    The  rapid  appro-  in  the  same  time  for  various  causes,  a  net  increase 

priation  ol  our  public  lands  without  hona-Jide  settle-  remains  for  the  year  of  20^658  names, 

ments  or  cultivation,  and  not  only  without  intention  From  Jan.  1, 1861,  to  l>ec.  1,  1885,  1,967  private 

of  residence,  but  for  the  purpose  ot  their  aggregation  pension  acts  had  been  passed.    Since  the  last-men- 

in  laige  holdings,  in  many  oases  in  the  hands  offer-  tioned  date,  and  during  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 

eupiers,  invites  the  serious  and  immediate  attention  gress,  644  such  acts  beotme  laws, 

of  the  Congress.  It  seekns  to  me  that  no  one  can  examine  our  pension 

The  enexgies  of  the  land  depifftroent  have  been  de-  establishment  and  its  operations,  without  being  con- 
voted  during  the  present  administration  to  remedy  vinced  that  through  its  instrumentality  justice  can  be 
defects  and  correct  abuses  in  the  public  land  service,  very  nearly  done  to  all  who  are  entiu^  under  pres- 
The  results  of  these  efforts  are  so  largely  in  the  nature  ent  laws  to  the  pension  bounty  of  the  Government ; 
of  reforms  in  Uie  processes  and  methods  of  our  land  but  it  is  undeniable  that  cases  exist,  well  entitled  to 
system  as  to  prevent  adequate  estimate ;  but  it  ap-  relief,  in  which  the  Pension  Bureau  is  powerless  to 
pears  by  a  compilation  from  the  reports  of  the  Com-  aid  the  really  worthy.  Cases  of  this  class  are  such  as 
missioner  of  the  General  lAnd-Offioe  that  the  immedi-  onl^  lack  by  misfortune  the  kind  or  ouality  of  proof 
ate  effect  in  leading  cases  which  have  come  to  a  final  which  the  law  and  relations  of  the  bureau  require, 
termination  has  been  the  restoration  to  the  mass  of  or  which,  though  their  merit  is  apparent,  for  some 
public  lands  of  two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  other  reason  can  not  be  justly  dealt  with  through  gen- 
thousand  acres ;  that  two  million  three  hundred  and  oral  laws,  and  these  conditions  f\illy  justify  applica- 
seventy  thousand  acres  are  embraced  in  investig»-  tion  to  Congress  and  special  enactments ;  but  the  re- 
tions  now  pending  before  the  department  or  the  sort  to  Congress  for  a  special  pension  act  to  overrule 
courts,  and  that  the  action  of  Con^ss  has  been  asked  the  deliberate  and  careful  determination  of  the  Pen- 
to  effect  the  restoration  of  two  million  seven  hundred  sion  Bureau  on  the  merits  is  to  secure  favorable  action 
and  ninety  thousand  acres  additional :  besides  which  when  it  could  not  be  expected  under^  most  liberal 
four  million  acres  have  been  withhela  from  reserva-  execution  of  the  laws.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this 
tion,  and  the  riffhts  of  entry  thereon  maintained.  opens  the  doors  to  the  allowance  of  questionable 

I  reoommena  the  repeal  of  the  pre-emption  and  oiaims,  and  presents  to  the  legislative  and  executive 

timber-culture  acts,  ana  that  the  homestead  laws  bo  branches  of  the  Government  applications  ooncededly 

so  amended  as  to  better  secure  compliance  with  their  not  within  the  law  and  plainly  devoid  of  merit,  but 

requirements  of  residence,  improvement,  and  cultiva-  so  surrounded  by  sentiment  and  patriotic  feeling  that 

tion  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  entry,  thev  are  hard  to  resist.    I  suppose  it  will  not  be  de- 

without  commutation  or  provision  for  speculative  re-  nied  that  many  claims  for  pensions  are  made  without 

linquishmeiit.    I  also  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  merit  and  that  many  have  oecn  allowed  upon  fraudu- 

desert-land  laws  unless  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  lent  representations.     This  has  been  declared  from 

Coneress  to  so  amend  these  laws  as  to  render  them  the  Pension  Bureau,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  prior 

less  liable  to  abuses.    As  the  chief  motive  for  an  eva-  administrations. 

sion  of  the  laws,  and  the  principal  cause  of  their  result  The  usefhlness  and  the  justice  of  any  system  for 

in  land  accumulation  instead  of  land  distribution,  is  the  distribution  of  pensions  depend  upon  the  equality 

the  facility  with  which  transfers  are  made  of  the  right  and  uniformity  of  its  operation, 

intended  to  be  secured  to  settlers,  it  may  be  deemed  It  will  be  seen  fh>m  the  report  of  the  Commisuoner 

advisable  to  provide  by  legislation  some  guards  and  that  there  are  now  pcud  by  tne  Government  one  hun- 

checks  upon  the  alienation  of  homestead  rights  and  dred  and  thirty-one  different  rates  of  pension, 

lands  covered  thereby  until  patents  issue.  He  estimates  fW>m  the  best  information  he  can  ob- 

Last  year  on  executive  proclamation  was  issued  dl-  t«in  that  nine  thousand  of  those  who  have  served  in 

rectin^  the  removal  of  fences  which  inclosed  the  public  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  are  now 

domain.    Many  of  these  have  been  removed  in  obedi-  supported,  in  whole  or  in  psrt,  from  public  funds  or 

enco  to  such  order ;  but  much  of  the  public  land  still  by  oiganized  charities,  exclusive  of  those  in  soldiers* 

remains  within  the  lines  of  these  unlawful  fences,  homes  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Govem- 

The  ingenious  methods  resorted  to  in  order  to  con-  ment.    Only  18  per  cent,  of  these  are  pensioners, 

tinue  these  trespasses,  and  the  hardihood  of  the  pre-  while  of  the  entire  number  of  men  fumisned  for  the 
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late  war  something  like  20  per  cent.,  including  their  blj  in  excess  of  the  number  received  during  any  pre- 

«idow8  aud  relatives,  have  been  or  now  are  in  the  re-  ceding  year. 

eeipt  of  pensions.  The  receipts  of  the  Patent-Office  during  the  year 

The  American  people,  with  a  patriotic  and  gratefiil  aggregate  $1,205,167.80,  enabling  the  office  to  turn 

lenrd  for  our  ex-noldiers — ^too  broad  and  too  sacred  into  tne  Treasury  a  surplus  revenue,  over  and  above 

tobe  monopolized  b^  any  special  advocates— are  not  all  expenditures,  of  about  $168,710.80. 

only  willing  but  anxious  that  equal  and  exact  justice  The  number  of  patents  granted  during  the  last  As- 

should  be  done  to  all  honest  claimants  for  pensions,  cal  year,  including  reissues,  trade-marks,  designs,  and 

In  their  flight  the  friendless  and  destitute  soldier,  de-  labels,  was  25.61 9--a  number  also  quite  largely  in  ex- 

pendent  on  public  charity,  if  otherwise  entitled,  haa  cess  of  that  of  an  v  preceding  year, 

precisely  the  same  right  to  share  in  the  provision  made  The  report  of  the  Commissioners  shows  the  office  to 

tor  those  who  fought  their  country's  battles  as  those  be  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  constantly  inoreas- 

better  able,  through  friends  and  influence,  to  push  ins  in  its  business.     No  increase  of  force  is  asked  for. 

tbeir  daima.    Every  pension  that  is  granted  under  The  amount  estimated  for  the  fis(»l  year  ending 

our  present  plan  upon  any  other  grounds  than  act-  June  80, 1886,  was  $890,760.    The  amount  ef^timatea 

nal  service  and  injury  or  disease  incurred  in  such  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1887,  was  $858,960.   The 

service,  and  every  instance  of  the  many  in  which  pen-  amount  estimated  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  80, 

•ions  are  increased  on  other  grounds  than  the  merits  1888,  is  $778,770. 

of  the  claim,  work  an  injustice  to  the  brave  and  crip-  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  suggests  a  change  in 

pled,  but  poor  and  friendless  soldier,  who  is  entirely  the  plan  for  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 

neglected,  or  who  must  be  content  with  the  smallest  Pacific  subsidizea   roads  to  the  Government.    His 

Bom  allowed  under  general  laws.  suggestion  has  the  unanhnous  indorsement  of  the  per- 

There  are  far  too  many  neighborhoods  in  which  are  sons  selected  by  the  Government  to  act  as  directors  of 

found  glaring  cases  of  inequality  of  treatment  in  the  these  roada  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 

matter  of  pensions ;  and  they  are  largely  due  to  a  States  in  the  board  of  direction.    In  cousidering  the 

yieldinjT  in  the  Pension  Bureau  to  importunity  on  the  plan  proposed^  the  sole  matters  which  should  be  taken 

part  of  those,  other  than  the  pensioner,  who  are  espe-  mto  account,  \n  my  opinion,  are  the  situation  of  the 

eially  interested,  or  thejf  arise  fh>m  special  acts  passed  Government  as  a  creditor,  and  the  surest  way  to  secure 

for  tne  benefit  of  individuals.  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  its  debt. 

The  men  who  fought  side  by  side  should  stand  aide  By  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

by  side  when  they  participate  in  a  gratef\il  nation's  United  States  it  has  been  adjudged  that  the  laws  of 

kmd  remembrance.  the  several  States  are  inoperative  to  regulate  rates 

Every  consideration  of  fairness  and  justice  to  our  of  transportation  upon  railroads,  if  such  regulation 

ex-solcners  and  the  protection  of  the  patriotic  instiuct  interferes  with  the  rate  of  carriage  flrom  one  State  into 

of  our  dtixcns  from  perversion  and  violation,  point  to  another.    This  important  field  of  control  and  regula- 

the  adoption  of  a  pension  system  broad  and  compre-  tion  having  been  thus  left  entirely  unoccupied,  the 

henaive  enough  to  cover  every  contingency,  and  which  expediency  of  Federal  action   upon  the  subject  is 

shall  make  unnecessary  an  objectionable  volume  of  worthy  of^consideration. 

special  legislation.  The  relations  of  labor  to  capital  and  of  laboring  men 

Aa  lonir  as  we  adhere  to  the  principle  of  granting  to  their  employers  are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  every 

pensions  for  service,  and  disability  as  tne  result  of  the  patriotic  citizen.    When  theae  are  strained  and  cUs- 

service,  the  allowance  of  pensions  should  be  restricted  torted,  unjustifiable  claims  tre  apt  to  be  insisted  upon 

to  cases  preaentinff  these  features.  by  both  interests,  and  in  the  controversy  which  re- 

Every  patriotic  neart  responds  to  a  tender  consider-  aulta,  the  welfare  of  all  and  the  prosperity  of  the 

atioa  for  those  who,  having  served  their  country  long  country  are  jeopardixed.  Anv  intervention  of  the  Gen- 

and  weU,  are  reduced  to  deatitntion  and  dependence,  eral  Government,  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional 

not  ss  an  incident  of  their  service,  but  witn  advano-  authority,  to  avert  such  a  condition,  should  be  will- 

iM  age  or  through  sickness  or  misfortune.    We  are  ingly  accorded. 

alftempted  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a  condition  In  a  special  message  transmitted  to  the  Congress  at 

to  aupply  relief,  and  are  often  impatient  of  the  limita-  its  last  session  I  suggested  the  enlargement  of  our 

tions  of  public  duty.    Yielding^  to  no  one  in  the  desire  present  Labor  Bureau  and  adding  to  its  present  fUno- 

to  indulge  this  feeling  of  consideration,  I  can  not  rid  tions  the  power  of  arbitration  in  cases  where  differ- 

myself  of  the  oonvic^on  that  if  these  ex-soldiers  are  ences  arise  between  employer  and  employed.    When 

to  be  relieved,  they  and  their  cause  are  entitied  to  the  theae  diflferences  reach  such  a  stage  as  to  result  in  the 

beoeflt  of  an  enactment  under  which  relief  may  be  interruption  of  commerce  between  the  States,  the  ap- 

daimed  as  a  right,  and  that  such  relief  should  be  plication  of  this  remedy  by  the  General  Government 

(granted  under  the  sanction  of  law,  not  in  evasion  of  might  be  regarded  as  entirely  within  its  constitutional 

It :  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care,  all  equally  powers.    And  I  tiiink  we  might  reasonably  hope  that 

entitled,  be  remitted  to  the  miequal  operation  of^svm-  such  arbitrators,  if  carofVilly  selected  and  if  entitled  to 

Mthy,  or  the  tender  merdea  of  social  and  political  in-  the  confidence  of  the  parties  to  be  affected,  would  be 

fluence  with  their  unjust  discriminations.  voluntarily  called  to  the  settlement  of  controversies  of 

The  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  country  less  extent  and  not  necessarily  within  the  domain  of 

are  oar  fellow-citixcns,  and  interested  with  us  in  the  Federal  regulation. 

psaaage  and  faithful  execution  of  wholesome  laws.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  suggestion  is  worthy 

They  csn  not  be  swer%*ed  from  their  dutv  of  citizen-  the  attention  or  the  Congress, 

ship  by  artful  appeals  to  their  spirit  of  orotherhood  But  after  all  has  been  done  by  the  passage  of  laws 

born  of  common  peril  and  sufiTering.  nor  will  they  ex-  either  Federal  or  State  to  relieve  a  situation  fiiU  of 

set  as  a  test  of  devotion  to  their  welfare  a  willingness  solicitude,  much  more  remains  to  be  accomplished  by 

to  neglc«t  public  duty  in  their  behalf.  the  reinstatement  and  cultivation  of  a  true  American 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  the  current  business  of  sentiment  which  recognizes  the  equality  of  American 

the  Patent-Office  was.  on  an  average,  five  and  a  half  citizenship.    This,  in  the  light  of^  our  traditions  and 

months  in  arrears,  and,  in  several  divisions  more  than  in  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  would  teach 

twelve  months  behind.    At  the  dose  of  the  last  fiscal  that  a  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  interests 

year  auch  current  work  was  but  three  months  in  ar-  is  the  surest  path  to  national  greatness  and  the  hap- 

rearo,  and  it  is  asserted  and  believed  that  in  the  next  piness  of  all  our  people,  that  capital  should,  in  reoog- 

few  months  the  delay  in  obtaining  an  examination  of  nition  of  the  brotherhood  of  our  citizenship  and  in  a 

an  application  for  a  patent  will  be  but  nominal.  spirit  of  American  fairness,  generously  accord  to  labor 

The  number  of  applications  for  patents  during  the  its  just  compensation  and  consideration,  and  that  con- 
last  fiscal  year,  including  reissues,  designs,  trade-  tented  labor  is  capitals  beet  protection  and  faithful 
marka,  and  labela,  equals  40,678,  which  is  considcra-  ally.    It  would  teach,  too,  that  the  diverse  situations 
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of  our  people  are  inBeparable  from  our  dvilintion,  be  made  equal  to  other  officers  of  the  GovenmieBt 

that  every  citizen  shoula,  in  his  sphere,  be  a  oontribu-  having  Jlke  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  I  hope  that 

tor  to  the  general  good,  that  capital  does  not  neoessarily  such  reasonable  appropriations  may  be  made  as  will 

tend  to  the  oppression  of  labor,  and  that  violent  di^  enable  them  to  increa^  the  usefulness  of  the  cause 

turbances  ana  disorders  alienate  from  their  promoters  they  have  in  charge, 

true  American  sympathy  and  kindly  feeling.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Confrreas  to  a 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  representing  the  plain  duty  which  the  Government  owes  to  the  depos- 
oldest  and  laracst  of  our  national  industries,  is  sub-  itors  in  the  Freedman's  Savings  and  Trust  Company, 
serving  well  toe  purposes  of  its  ory|[anization.  By  the  This  company  was  chartered  by  the  Conmas  for 
introduction  of  new  subjects  of  tanning  enterprise,  the  benefitof  the  most  illiterate  and  humb^  of  our 
and  by  opening  new  sources  of  agricuUural  wealth  people,  and  Mith  the  intention  of  enoouraging  in  them 
and  the  dissemmation  of  early  information  oonoeming  mdustry  and  thrift.  Most  of  its  branches  were  pre- 
production  and  prices,  it  has  contributed  lai^lv  to  the  aided  over  by  officers  holding  the  commissions  and 
country  ^s  prosperity.  Through  this  agenovjaavanoed  clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States.  These 
thought  and  investigation  touchin^^  the  subjeots  it  has  and  other  circumstances  reasonablv,  1  think,  led  these 
in  chaige  should,  among  other  tilings,  be  practically  simple  people  to  suppose  that  the  mvitation  to  deposit 
applied  to  the  home  prcMuction  at  a  low  cost  of  arti-  their  hard-eamed  savings  in  this  institution  implied 
oies  of  food  which  are  now  imported  from  abroad,  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  their  Government  that 
Such  an  innovation  will  necessarilv,  of  course,  in  the  their  money  should  be  safelv  kept  for  them, 
beginning,  be  within  the  domain  of  intelligent  ezperi-^  When  this  company  failea  it  was  liable  in  the  ram 
ment;  and  the  subject  in  every  stage  should  receive  of  $2,989,925.22  to  61,181  depoaitors.  Dividends 
allpoflsible  encouragement  from  the  Government.  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  62  per  cent,  have  beea 

The  interests  of  millions  of  our  citisens  engaged  in  declared,  and  the  sum  called  for  andpaid  of  such  divi- 

agriculture  are  involved  in  an  enlargement  and  im-  dends  seems  to  be  $1,648,181.72.    Tliis  sum  deduct- 

provement  of  the  results  of  their  labor :  and  a  zealous  ed  £rom  the  entire  amount  of  deposits  leaves  $1,291,- 

regard  for  their  wel£une  should  be  willing  tribute  to  744.50  still  unpaid.    Past  experience  has  shown  that 

those  whose  productive  returns  are  a  mam  source  dT  Quite  a  large  part  of  this  sum  will  not  be  called  fbr. 

our  progress  and  power.  There  are  assets  stUl  on  hand  amounting  to  the  esti- 

Tne  existence  m  pleuro-pneumonia  among  the  cattle  mated  sum  of  $16,000. 

of  various  States  has  led  to  burdensome  and  in  some  I  think  the  remaining  88  per  cent,  of  snch  of  these 

oases  disastrous  restrictions  in  an  important  branch  of  deposits  as  have  claimants  should  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 

our  commerce,  threatening  to  affect  the  quanti^  and  emment,  upon  principles  of  equi^  and  fifumesa. 

qoality  of  our  food-supply.    This  is  a  matter  or  such  The  report  of  the  Commisuoner,  soon  to  be  bud  be- 

importance  and  of  such  uuvreaohing  consequence,  that  fore  Congppess,  will  give  more  satisfiictory  details  on 

I  hope  it  will  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  Con-  this  subject. 

gress,  to  the  ena  that  such  a  remedv  ma^  be  applied  The  control  of  the  afiairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

as  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  delepition  of  power  having  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  purelv  executive 

to  the  General  Government  will  permit  officen,  while  the  Congress  still  retains  all  legislatiTe 

I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  the  authority  relating  to  its  government^  it  becomes  my 

report  of  the  Commissioner,  and  his  suggestions  con-  duty  to  make  known  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 

ocming  the  interest  intrusted  to  his  care.  District  and  recommend  their  cousidention. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  law  relating  to  our  The  laws  of  the  District  appear  to  be  in  an  unce^ 

Civil  Service  has  aaded  the  most  convindng  proofb  of  tain  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  their  codifioa- 

its  necessity  and  usefulness.    It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  tion  or  revision  is  much  needed, 

note  that  every  public  officer  who  has  a  just  idea  of  During  the  past  year  one  of  the  bridges  leading 

his  duty  to  the  people,  testifies  to  the  value  of  this  from  the  District  to  the  State  of  Virginia  became  un- 

reform.    Its  etanchest  friends  are  found  among  those  fit  for  use,  and  travel  upon  it  was  forbidden.    Tbii 

who  understand  it  best,  and  its  warmest  supporters  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  improvement  of  all  the 

are  those  who  are  restrained  and  protected  by  its  re-  brid^  crossing  the  Potomac  and  its  branches,  ftom 

quirements.  the  city  of  Wasnington,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 

The  meaning  of  such  restraint  and  protection  is  not  Congress, 

appreciated  by  those  who  want  places  under  the  Gov-  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  represent  that 

emment,  regardless  of  merit  and  efficiency,  nor  by  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor  and  granting 

those  who  insist  that  the  selection  for  suon  placea  licenses  therefor  should  be  at  once  amended,  and  that 

should  rest  upon  a  proper  credential  showing  active  legislation  is  needed  to  consolidate,  define,  and  en- 

S artisan  work.  They  mean  to  public  officers,  if  not  large  tiie  scope  and  powen  of  charitable  and  penal 
eir  lives,  the  onl^  opportunitv  afforded  them  to  at-  institutions  within  the  District 
tend  to  public  business,  and  tney  mean  to  the  ffood  I  suggest  that  the  Commissioners  be  clothed  with 
people  or  the  country  the  better  performance  or  the  the  power  to  make,  within  fixed  limitations,  police 
work  of  their  Government  rearulations.  I  believe  this  power,  granted  and  care- 
It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  the  scope  and  nature  fullv  guarded,  would  tend  to  subserve  the  good  order 
of  this  reform  are  so  little  understooo,  and  that  so  of  the  municipality. 

many  things  not  included  within  its  plan  are  called  It  seems  that  trouble  still  exists  growing  out  of  the 

by  its  name.    When  cavil  yields  more  fiilly  to  exam-  occupation  of  the  streets  and  avenues  by  certain  rail- 

ination  the  system  will  have  large  additions  to  the  roads  having  their  termini  in  the  city.    It  is  very  im- 

number  of  its  friends.  portent  that  such  laws  should  be  enacted  upon  this 

Our  Civil-Service  reform  may  be  imperfect  in  some  subject  as  will  secure  to  the  railroads  all  the  tacilitiea 

of  its  details :  it  mav  be  misunderstood  and  opposed ;  they  require  for  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and 

it  may  not  always  oe  faithfully  applied :  its  oesigns  at  tne  same  time  protect  citizens  f^m  injury  to  their 

may  sometimes  miscarry  through  mistake  or  willful  persons  or  property. 

intent ;  it  may  sometimes  tremble  under  the  assaults  The  Commissioners  agmn  complain  that  the  acoom- 
of  its  enemies  or  languiiih  under  the  misguided  zeal  modations  afforded  them  for  the  necessary  offices  for 
of  impracticable  friends :  but  if  the  people  of  this  District  business,  and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  vain- 
country  ever  submit  to  tne  banishment  or  its  under-  able  books  and  papers,  are  entirely  insufficient  I 
lying  principle  from  the  operation  of  their  Govern-  recommend  that  this  condition  of  anairs  be  remedied 
ment,  thev  will  abandon  the  surest  guarantee  of  the  b^  the  Congress,  and  that  suitable  quartere  be  for- 
aaf  cty  ana  success  of  American  institutions.  nished  for  the  needs  of  the  District  government 

I  invoke  for  this  reform  the  cheertVil  and  ungrudging  In  conclusion,  I  earnestly  invoke  such  wise  action 

support  of  the  Congress.    I  renew  mv  recommendraon  on  the  part  of  the  people's  legislators,  as  will  subsenre 

made  last  year  that  the  salaries  of  tne  Commissioners  the  puolio  good  and  demonstrate  during  the  remain- 
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the  CoDj^ress  as  at  present  organixedf  its  of  each  and  every  such  certificate  so  received  thereto- 

inclination  to  so  meet  the  people's  needs  fore  at  the  State 'lyepartment 

I  be  gratefully  remembered  oy  an  expect-  Sio.  4.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the 

lency.                     Gbovxs  Clevslaitd.  second  Wednesday  in  Februanr  sucooedinff   every 

TON,  December  6,  1886.  meeting  of  the  electors.    The  Senate  and  House  of 

Bepresentatives  shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 

the  Etecfenl  Tata. — March  17,  1886,  Representatives  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
fix  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  the  ^^^  o°  ^*»a*  ^7)  ^^d  the  President  of  the  Senate 
f  President  and  Vice-President,  and  »haU>  their  presiding  officer.    Two  tellera  sliall  be 

-          J      I  ^^  . •              ^      ^-  .,  previously  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 

J  for  and  regulate  the  counting  of  the  f^o  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 

President  and  Vice-President,  and  whom  shall  oe  handed,  as  they  are  opened  by  the 

>n  of  questions  arising  thereon,  passed  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers 

3.     December  7,  the  measure  was  re-  Pu»P?rting  to  be  certificates  of  the  electoral  votes, 

th  certain  amendment,  to  the  Houjje  ^.^nT^  rATfrHifh.t^JSS'^rii^Tf 

5Ct  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  the  States,  bej^nning  with  the  letter  A;   and  said 

ring  is  the  bill  as  reported,  with  the  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence 

tricken  out  inclosed  in  brackets  and  »nd  hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of 

rfced  printed  in  italics :  ***«  "^^^  ¥  *?«y  ^^^^  *PR^  \^^  ^'*  ^^  ?"»% 

^  cates ;   and  the  votes  havmg  been  ascertamed  and 

:tedy  tU,^  That  the  electors  of  each  State  oounted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules  in 

ind  give  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  de- 

ncxt  following  their  appointment,  at  such  livered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  theie- 

:h  State  as  the  L^^ishiture  of  such  State  upon  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  names 

of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected,  which  announcement 
hat  if  any  State  shall  have  provided,  by  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  persons, 
d  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  appoint-  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
electors,  for  its  final  determination  of  any  United  States,  and^  together  wi(h  a  list  of  the  votea, 
or  contest  concerning  the  appointment  of  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  two  Houses.  Upon 
f  the  electors  of  such  State,  by  judicial  or  such  reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper,  the 
>ds  or  procedures,  and  such  determination  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if 
)een  made  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  any.  Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and 
)  meeting  of  the  electors,  such  determina-  shall  state  dearlv  and  concisely,  and  without  argu- 
pursuant  to  such  Uw  so  existing  on  said  ment,  the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  ai 
sde  at  least  six  days  prior  to  the  said  time  least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the  House  of 
of  the  electors,  shall  be  conclusive,  and  Representatives  before  the  same  shall  be  received. 
1  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  as  When  all  objections  so  made  to  any  vote  or  paper 
the  Constitution,  and  as  hereinafter  regu-  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read,  the 
r  as  the  ascertainment  of  the  electors  ap-  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections 
Buoh  State  is  ooncemed.  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ;  and 
hat  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  in 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  like  manner^  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of 
tintment  of  electors  in  such  State,  by  the  Representatives  for  its  decision  ;  and  no  electoral  vote 
ftinment  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  or  votes  fVom  any  State  ttom.  which  but  one  lawful 
1  State  providing  for  socn  ascertainment,  return  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected  [except  by 
icate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  the  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses].  If  more  than 
r  State  of  the  United  States,  a  oertincate  of  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a 
unment  of  the  electors  appointed,  setting  State  shall  have  been  received  by  the  President  of 
lames  of  such  electors  and  the  canvass  or  the  Senate,  those  votes,  and  those  onlv,  shall  be 
ainment  under  the  laws  of  such  State  of  oounted  which  shall  have  been  rcu^larly  given  by 
-  of  votea  given  or  oast  for  each  person  for  the  electors  who  are  shown  by  the  determination 
intmentanv  and  all  votes  have  been  given  mentioned  in  section  2  of  this  act  to  have  been 
1  it  shall  also  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  appointed,  if  the  determination  in  said  section 
•f  each  State  to  deliver  to  the  electors  of  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  or  by  such  sue- 
on  or  before  the  day  on  which  they  are  cessors  or  substitutes,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
the  preceding  section  to  meet,  the  same  board  of  electors  so  ascertained,  as  have  oeen  ai>- 
n  triplicate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State :  pointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  in  the  mode  provided  by 
trtificate  shall  be  inclosed  and  transmittea  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  but  in  case  there  shall  arise  the 
ors  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man-  (question  which  of  two  or  more  of  such  State  authori- 
irovided  by  law  for  transmitting  by  such  ties  determining  what  electors  have  been  appointed. 
he  seat  of  Government  the  li^ts  of  all  per-  as  mentioned  in  section  2  of  this  act,  is  the  Uwfiil 
for  as  President  and  of  all  persons  voted  tribunal  of  such  State,  the  votes  regularly  given  of 
President ;  and  section  186  of  the  Revised  those  electors,  and  those  only,  of  such  State  shall  be 
hereby  repealed ;  and  if  there  shall  have  counted  whose  titie  as  electors  the  two  Houses,  acting 
oal  determination  in  a  State  of  a  contro-  separately,  shall  concurrentiy  deddo  is  supported  by 
itest  as  provided  for  In  section  2  of  this  the  decision  of  such  State  so  authorized  by  its  laws ; 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  of  such  State,  and  in  such  case  of  more  than  one  return  or  paper 
practicable  after  such  determination,  to  purporting  to  be  a  return  firom  a  State,  if  there  shall 
e,  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  Sec-  nave  been  no  such  determination  of  the  question  in 
;ate  of  the  United  States,  a  certificate  of  the  State  aforesaid,  then  those  votes,  and  those  only, 
lination,  in  fbrm  and  manner  as  the  same  shall  be  counted  which  [the  two  Houses,  acting  8epa> 
»een  made ;  and  the  Secretarv  of  State  of  rately,  shall  concurrently  dedde  to  be  the  lawful  votes 
States,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  of  the  legally  appointed  electors  of  such  State]  wen 
te  State  Department  of  each  of  the  oertifi-  ead  by  el^cton  whose  appointment  shall  have  been  duly 
I  before  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  eert\/Ud  under  the  seal  of  the  State  by  the  Executive 
State,  shall  publbh,  in  such  public  news-  thereof^  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  StatSy  un- 
shall  designate,  such  certificates  in  full :  less  the  two  Houses^  acting  separately ^  shaU  concur- 
rat  meeting  of  Congress  thereafter  he  shall  renily  decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  votes  qf 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  copies  in  ftdl  t?ie  teyaUy  appointed  electors  qf  such  State,    When 
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the  two  Houses  have  voted,  thev  shall  immediately  which  the  two  Honses,  acting  separately,  shall 

again  meet,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  an-  concurrently  decide  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of 

nounce  the  decision  of  the  Question  submitted.    No  ^i     lAi^ftllv  AnnnintAd  Aleotom  of  thA  fit«tA 

votes  or  papers  trom  any  oier  State  shall  be  acted  ^°Vt®«^.\^  appomiea  electors  01  tne  &ta^. 
upon  untn  the  objections  previously  made  to  the  votes  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  under  the  Senate 

or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been  finally  dis-  bill  there  are  three  contingencies  in  which  the 

posed  of.  .  „  ^    .  two  Houses  in  counting  the  electoral  vote  may 

Seo.  6.  That  wye  the  t^o  Houses  shall  te  In  refuse  to  count  the  vote  of  the  State. 

debate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question  shall  be  put  remedy  this  defect  by  a  limitation  of  the  power 

by  the  presiding:  officer  except  to  either  House  on  a  of  the  two  Houses  to  reject  the  vote  of  a  State, 

motion  to  withdraw.    ^  „  ...  We  propose  to  amend  the  bill  so  that  where 

Sao.  6.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  de-  xi,..^  iaUnt  /^ha  i>af  ni>n  nr  nonoi>  nnf^/^t.fi*n«»  *« 

cide  upon  an  objection  that  may  have  b^n  made  to  J^®^®  ^»/^°*  ^J®  return,  or  paper  purporting  to 

the  counting  of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  be  a  return,  from  a  btate,  and  the  vote  was 

8tate,  or  other  question  arising  in  the  matter,  each  regularly  g^ven,   and   the  credentials  of  the 

Senator  and  Bepresentative  may  speak  to  such  objeo-  electors  are  in  due  form  and  in  accordance  with 

tion  or  question  five  minutes,  and  not  more  than  once ;  ^    j      g  ^f  ^h^  gtote,  and  properly  certified  by 

but  after  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours  it  .,     ^^^„*:«.^  ««*i,^J;»^  *\^^^^^f  «k«.  ,,^*«  «k-Ti 

sbaU  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  each  J^®  executive  authority  thereof,  the  vote  shall 

House  to  put  the  main  question  wiUiout  further  do-  be  counted. 

bate.  *'  We  propose  a  further  amendment,  that 

Seo.  7.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  where  there  are  two  or  more  returns  from  a 

■?JJ  8^U  be  projlded  as  follows :  For  the  President  g^ate,  and  no  tribunal  thereof  has  determined 

of  the  Senate,  the  Speakers  chair:  for  the  Speaker,        ,     '        xi,     i       n -  *^i     ^     *.  ^  a 

immediately  ipon  hiTlett ;  the  Senktors,  in  thVbody  ^ho  are  the  legally  appointed  electors  from 

of  the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer ;  for  the  State,  the  votes  regularly  given  by  electors, 

the  Bepresentatives,  in  the  body  of  the  nail  not  pro-  whose  appointment  shall  have  been  duly  cer- 

^d^  for  the  Senators ;  for  the  tellers.  Secretary  of  tified  under  the  seal  of  the  State  by  the  Execu- 

^♦?^V^^>^r^?^\*"if  ^k'^'^^^P"^^^')^'  tive  thereof,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 

at  the  Clerk's  desk;  for  the  other  officers  of  the  two  *':      o^  1      i.  it  "^^^•****"^ Z***^  .r^^° 

Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk  and  upon  each  "'®  State,  snail   be  counted,  unless  the  two 

side  of  the  Speaker's  platform.    Such  jomt  meetmff  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concurrentljr 

shall  not  be  dissolvea  until  the  count  of  electoral  decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of 

votes  shaU  be  completed  and  the  result  deckred:  and  the  legally  appointed  electors  of  such  State, 

no  reoess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  t^  .yj*  «,«^«iiJU^«*-  ^*^«v^<.<^   i>«  ♦!,«   vi^..«^ 

arisen  in  regard  to  countmg  any  siJch  votes,  or  other-  "  *»^«   amendments  proposed  by  the   House 

wise  under  this  act,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  compe-  committee  be  agreed  to,  there  will  be  but  one 

tent  for  either  House,  acting  separately,  in  the  man-  contingency  in  which  the  vote  of  a  State  may 

ner  hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  such  be  rejected.     That  contingency  is  the  presen- 

SS3'lt^tei?/t^^^^  tationof  double  returns  from  a  State  by  op- 

oepted,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  mtne  forenoon,   but  •       a*,  a        i.u  _s*:       j*     •  ^r.    j 

if  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  and  the  declara-  posmg  State  authorities,  disagreeing  m  the  de- 

tion  of  the  result  shall  not  have  been  completed  be-  termmation  as  to  which  set  of  electors  are  the 

fore  the  filth  calendar  day  next  after  such  nrst  meet-  legally  appointed  electors  of  the  State.    In  that 

hig  of  the  two  Housw,  no  further  or  other  reoess  shall  case    no   electoral  vote  of  the  State  will  be 

be  taken  by  either  House.  counted  unless  the  two  Houses,  acting  sepa- 

In  explanation  of  the  measure,  Mr.  Eden,  of  rately,  shall  concurrently  decide  that  one  of 

niinois,  said :  the  opposing  sets  of  electors  are  the  duly  ap- 

*^The  object  of  the  bill  of  the  Senate  is  to  pointed  electors  of  the  State, 
fix  certain  rules  by  which  the  two  Houses  shall        **  In  case  of  more  than  one  return  from  a 

be  governed  in  counting  the  electoral  vote.  State,  where  no  State  tribunal  has  determined 

^^  In  case  of  but  one  return  from  a  State,  the  the  question  as  to  which  is  the  true  and  lawful 

Senate  bill  allows  the  vote  to  be  rejected  by  return,  the  vote  of  those  electors  regular!/ 

the  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses.  given  who  bear  the  official  certificate  of  the 

'*  When  there  is  more  than  one  return  from  Governor  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  showiuir 

a  State,  and  a  tribunal  of  the  State,  according  that  they  were  duly  appointed  in  pursuance  of 

to  section  2  of  the  bill,  has  determined  who  the  laws  of  the  State,  under  our  amendment 

are  the  lawfully  appointed  electors  of  the  State,  are  to  be  counted  unless  rejected  by  the  cod- 

the  votes  of  such  electors  are  to  be  counted  current  vote  of  both  Houses,  acting  separately, 

without  question.  I  am  of  opinion  that  with  the  adoption  of  the 

"  If  a  question  arises  as  to  which  of  two  or  proposed  amendments  the  Senate  bill  may  be 
more  of  such  State  authorities,  acting  under  safely  passed,  and  that  no  question  will  re- 
section 2  of  the  bill,  is  the  lawful  tribunal  of  main  to  be  determined  relative  to  the  count  of 
the  State,  then  the  vote  of  such  electors  only  the  electoral  vote,  when  the  two  Houses  meet 
shall  be  counted  as  the  two  Houses,  acting  for  that  purpose,  that  can  not  be  rightfully  de- 
separately,  shall  concurrently  decide  is  sup-  termined  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
ported  by  the  decision  of  such  State  so  acting  bill.  Under  the  bill  as  thus  amended  the  States 
under  its  laws.  are  left  not  only  to  appoint  the  electors,  but  to 

*^  In  case  of  more  than  one  return  from  a  determine  all  disputes  relative  to  their  appoint- 

State,  if  no  determination  has  been  made  by  a  ment. 

tribunal  thereof  as  to  which  is  the  lawful  re-        ^^  If  no  dispute  arises  relative  to  the  appoint- 

torn,  then  those  votes  only  shall  be  counted  ment,  and  no  contesting  electors  appear  to  de- 
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hearing,  the  hill  as  amended,  sbonld  it  ^^  In  the  second  place  the  persons  assuming 

a  law,  absolately  requires  the  electoral  to  have  been  elected  as  electors  may  have  been 

the  State  to  be  counted.    If  a  dispute  ineligible  to  that  office. 

^st  has  arisen  relative  to  the  appoint-  **  In  the  third  place,  admitting  that  they  were 

electors,  and  the  proper  State  author-  eligible  and  were  duly  elected,  yet  when  they 

e  determined  who  are  the  lawfully  ap-  met  to  cast  the  electoral  votes  it  may  be  that 

electors,  the  bill  as  amended  says  the  they  did  not  cast  them  in  accordance  with  the 

11  be  coucted.    If  more  than  one  return  Constitution  and  the  laws;  and,  fourthly,  if  in 

»ral  votes  is  made  from  a  State,  and  no  all  their  acts  they  complied  with  the  ConstitUi 

lation  has  been  made  under  its  laws  tion  and  the  law.  and  they  are  eligible  to  act 

the  opposing  forces,  were  lawfully  ap-  as  electors,  and  have  been  duly  voted  for  as 
electors  of  the  State,  the  bill  as  amend-  such,  at  the  polls,  yet  the  persons  for  whom 
res  that  the  vote  of  those  electors  reg-  they  vote  may  not  have  been  eligible  to  the 
iven,  who  hold  the  certificate  of  the  office  to  which  they  assumed  to  elect  them ; 
>r  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  showing  and,  in  my  judgment,  notwithstanding  the 
y  were  appointed  according  to  the  laws  changes  that  have  come  over  the  character  of 
itate,  shall  be  counted,  unless  rejected  Presidential  elections  in  this  country,  these 
oncurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  act-  objections  to  the  validity  of  an  alleged  elect- 
irately,  oral  vote  stand  in  full  force  to-day,  and  will  so 
he  one  instance  only,  where  a  question  stand  until  the  Constitution  has  been  amended. 
i  to  which  of  two  or  more  State  author-  ^*  I  am  aware  that  some  of  these  oases  of  in- 
Ing  under  the  second  section  of  the  bill,  validity  are  not  so  important  in  our  minds  as 
ing  made  conflicting  decisions  as  to  law-  they  were  in  the  minas  of  the  framers  of  the 
pointed  electors  from  the  State,  is  the  Constitution.  To  us  it  may  make  little  differ- 
snt  action  of  both  Houses  required  to  ence  whether  a  person  chosen  as  an  elector  is 
s  to  the  legally  appointed  electors  from  a  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding 
In  case  no  decision  can  be  reached,  an  office  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  Govem- 
le  the  vote  of  the  State  will  be  lost ;  ment.    To  us  it  may  appear  to  make  little  dif- 

is  an  extreme  case,  and  one  not  likely  ence  whether  the  electors  vote  by  ballot  as  the 

except  in  revolutionary  times."  law  requires  or  not ;  or  whether  they  cast  their 

Ldams,  of  Illinois,  in  criticism  of  the  votes  upon  the  day  appointed  by  law  or  not. 

*,  said :  **  To  us  aocustomea  to  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 

anever  the  two  Houses  qf  Congress  dential  candidate  by  the  convention  of  a  polit- 

lat  a  certain  alleged  return  is  the  le-  ical  party,  it  may  appear  of  less  importance 

»  of  a  State,  their  determination  that  than  it  appeared  to  our  fathers  that  the  Presi- 

9ged  return  is  the  legal  return  is  the  dent  elected  should  be  a  native-born  citizen, 

I  of  the  vote  of  that  State  within,  the  or  over  thirty-five  years  of  age.    Yet  all  these 

I  of  the  Constitution ;   and  whenever  provisions  are  still  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 

I  Houses  of  Congress  agree  that  a  cer-  stitucion,  and  in  my  judgment  it  is  not  our  duty 

ged  return  does  not  represent  the  le-  to  disregard  them ;  it  is  our  duty  to  observe 

of  the  State,  their  concurrent  deter-  them  until  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  of 

Q  that  that  alleged  return  is  not  the  the  people  it  shall  have  been  determined  that 

be  of  the  State  is  equivalent  to  a  refunal  the  Constitution  shall  be  changed, 

t  the  vote  of  that  State  within  the  **The  reason  why  I  refer  to  these  different 

;  of  the  Constitution;  hence,  my  judg-  causes  of  invalidity  is  that,  if  the  amendment 

that  the  entire  scope  of  our  power  to  proposed  by  the  House  committee  is  adopted, 

I  on  this  matter  must  be  confined  to  the  the  only  means  which  we  have  or  can  have  for 

mtlngency,  namely,  the  case  in  which  enforcing  these  provisions  of  the  Constitution 

>  Houses  of  Congress  neither  concur-  will  have  been  done  away  forever.    I  know 

rote  ^  yea  *  upon  the  proposition  nor  that  when  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  meet 

ently  vote  '  nay '  upon   it,  but  differ  here  to  count  the  electoral  vote,  the  main  ques- 

on,  and  one  decides  one  way  and  the  tion  present  to  their  minds  and  present  to  the 

e  other.    The  power  of  Congress  to  in-  minds  of  the  people  is  the  question  which 

in  such  a  case  arises,  in  my  judgment.  Presidential  candidate  the  people  appear  to 

he  necei^ty  of  the  case,  and  the  exer-  have  preferred.     And  yet,  so  long  as  these 

ur  legislative  power  to  meet  the  oontin-  provisions  regarding  the  eligibility  of  electors, 

nst  be  considered  now  to  be  in  accord-  regarding  the  eligibility  of  a  Presidential  candi- 

th  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  date,  regarding  the  form  and  manner  in  which 

re  are  several  causes,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  the  electoral  vot«  shall  be  cast,  remain  as  por- 

»o  determined  that  an  alleged  vote  of  a  tions  of  the  Constitution^  it  is  not  only  our 

not  the  real  vote  of  the  State.  bounden  duty  to  observe  and  abide  by  them, 

he  first  place  the  persons  claiming  to  but  it  is  also  the  bounden  duty  of  those  two 

ors  may  not  have  been  voted  for  by  Houses  of  Congress,  who  have  a  duty  imposed 

•le  of  their  State  according  to  the  pro-  on  them  which  is  not  imposed  on  us  in  passing 

f  the  ConsUtation  and  the  laws  enacted  upon  this  bill,  the  duty,  namely,  of  sitting  here 

(ute.  ^^  joint  convention  and  deciding  upon  the  elect- 
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oral  vote  sabmitted  to  them  by  the  President  of  House  to  be  ineeited  in  the  biU,  after  the  word 

the  Senate.  "  been,"  and  before  the  word  "  certified,^'  the  word 

»*BiiL  Mr     Sneaker    the   m«in   ohiei»tion  T  "  Jaw^'uHy  ";  and  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same, 

uut,  Mr.   BpeaKer,   tne  main  opjecnon  i  rp^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  amendment  of  the 

have  to  tlie  amendment  proposed  by  the  House  House  numbered  4,  with  an  amendment,  to  wit:  In 

committee,  namely,  the  proposed  striking  out  lieu  of  the  words  stricken  out  by  the  House  insert  the 

of  the  words  *  except  bv  the  affirmative  vote  following:  "  but  the  two  Houses  concurrently  mty 

of  the  two  Houses,'  the  effect  of  which  would  "Jf^  ^^  7<>*t  <>'  votes  when  they  apee  that  such 

u    Ai  -*       •«  1      ^r              1 J  v                    1     •  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  reirularly  inven  by 

be  that  a  smgle  return  would  have  a  conclusive  electors  whose  appointment  has  been  so  ccrtifled" ; 

presumption  of  validity  in  its  favor — the  mam  and  that  the  House  agree  to  the  same, 

objection  which  I  have  to  that   provision  is  That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 

that  I  believe  it  possesses  no  legal  and  consti-  House  numbered  6,  with  an  amendment,  to  wit:  In 

tutional  validity  whatever   .  However  wiae  it  ^'•l^*'al^°Jert£'fSl^r..'Sr^;^lo°jr;lS 

may  seem  to  us,  m  attempting  to  legislate  on  concurrently  decide  were  oast  by  lawful  electors  ap- 

this  subject,  that  a  single  return  shall  be  con-  pointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State,  on- 

clnsively  presumed  to  be  valid,  the  real  ques-  ^^bs  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  ^all  concor- 

tion  will   arise  when  the  two   Houses  meet  ^ntly  decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  v^ 

here  to  pass  upon  the  electoral  votes  in  the  ?l^  {MoSS^^^^l^^JL^^r^^^^ 

next  Presidential  election;  and  those  Houses,  counting  of  such  votes,  then,  and  in  thia  case,  the 

in  my  judgment,  when  they  meet  here  to  dis-  votes  of  the  electors  whose  appointment  shall  have 

charge  a  duty  which  is  expressly  imposed  upon  ^^^^  certified  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  under  the 

them  by  the  Constitution,  wUl  not  be  boand  J^^e  ^^Se  sSSif  ^  '''''^^  "  '  ""^  *^  ^^^  ^"^ 

by  the  action  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  ^^ 

Forty-ninth  Congress  and  the  President,  when  Both  Houses  adopted  the  conference  report, 

he  signs  this  bill,  if  it  shall  pass.    It  is  their  and  the  measure  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 

duty,  conferred  on  them  by  the  Constatutioo,  dent  Feb.  8,  1687. 

to  count  the  votes.  If  for  any  reason  what-  Piilyguij* — Jan.  8,  1886,  a  bill  passed  the 
ever  a  single  return  shall  appear  to  both  Senate  to  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 
Houses  of  Congress  to  be  an  invalid  return  amend  section  5852  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of 
they  have  the  right  so  to  determine ;  and  if  the  United  States  in  reference  to  bigamy,  and 
they  do  so  determine,  that  vote  wUl  not  be  for  other  purposes,'^  approved  March  22,  1882. 
counted,  however  many  statutes  we  may  pass  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  report- 
like this.'*  ed  this  measure  Jan.  12, 1887,  with  a  substitute. 
Mr.  Oates,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  *^  amend  The  substitute  proposed  by  the  committee  was 
section  4  by  striking  out  of  lines  20  and  21  the  slightly  amended  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tucker,  of 
following  words:  *and  the  names  of  the  per-  Virginia,  and  then  passed  without  a  divisiou. 
sons,  if  any,  elected ' ;  so  that  the  provision,  January  18,  the  Senate  non-concurred  in  the 
if  amended,  will  read:  '  who  [the  President  House  amendments,  and  a  conference  commit- 
of  the  Senate]  shall  thereupon  announce  the  tee  was  appointed.  February  15,  the  confer- 
state  of  the  vote ;  which  announcement  shall  ence  committee  reported  recommending  the 
be  deemed  a  sufHdent  declaration  of  the  per-  passage  of  the  following  measure : 
sons,  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice-Presi-  SEcnon  1.  That  in  any  proceeding  or  examination 
dent  of  the  United  States.'  The  amendment  before  a  ^rand  jury,  a  judge,  justice,  or  a  United  States 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  141  to  109.  Mr.  commissioner,  or  a  court,  in  any  prosecution  for  1^ 
Eden,  of  Illinois,  moved  the  following  amend-  "^7^  polygeny,  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  under  any 

ment.  which  was  also  adopted :  *^;"^«^ ?i  ^^®  ^°»^  ^^^  ^X}!'^^''^  husband  or 
uj^uu,  **uivA«  **cw  «Novr  a^«v|/i/%^  ^.^^^  of  thc  pcrsou  accuscd  shall  be  a  competent  wit- 
After  the  word  **  State,*'  in  lino  87.  of  section  4.  in-  ncss,  and  mav  be  called,  but  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
sort  **  which  shall  have  been  regularly  given  by  elect-  testify  in  sucn  proceeding,  examination,  or  prosecution 
ors  whose  appointment  has  been  certifi^  to  according  without  the  consent  of  the  husband  or  wife,  as  the  csm 
to  section  8  of  this  act "  ;  so  that  the  clause  will  read  ma^  be ;  and  such  witness  shall  not  lie  permitted  to 
as  follows :  testify  as  to  any  statement  or  communication  made  by 
**  And  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  either  husband  or  wife  to  each  other,  during  the  ezist- 
shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such  objections  to  the  once  of  the  marriage  relation,  deemed  confidential  at 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  common  law. 

electoral  vote  or  votes  Arom  any  State  which  shall  Seo.  2.  That  in  any  prosecution  for  bigamy,  polyg- 

have  been  regularly  given  by  electore  whose  appoint-  amy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  under  any  statute  of 

ment  has  beeu  certified  to  according  to  section  8  of  the  United  States,  whether  before  a  United  States 

this  act,  fVom  which  but  one  return  baa  been  received,  commissioner,  justice^  judge,  a  grand  juiy,  or  any 

shall  be  rejected."  court,  an  attachment  tor  any  witness  may  be  issued 

Tk«  ix:n  «.«-  ♦!»*.«  ^^n^^Ji  Ti^^^^i.^,  a  «.uk  by  the  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  without  a  pre- 
The  bill  was  then  passed,  December  9,  with-  ^{^^  subpcena,  compelling  the  immediate  attend- 
out  a  division.  The  Senate  non-concurred  in  ance  of  such  witness,  when  it  shall  appear  by  oath  or 
the  House  amendments,  and  a  conference  com-  affirmation,  to  the  commissioner,  justice,  judge,  or 
mittee  was  appointed  which  reported  Jan.  14,  courti  ^  the  case  may  bo,  that  there  is  reasonable 
iflflT  aaf/^iirTma.  grouud  to  bclieve  that  such  witness  will  unlawiuUv 
lOO  r,  as  loiio ws .  j^jj  ^  ^^^  ^  subpoena  issued  and  served  m  the  usual 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  amendmente  of  the  course  in  such  cases  j  and  in  such  case  the  usual  wit- 
House  numbered  1  and  2.  ness  fee  shall  be  paid  to  such  witness  so  attached : 

That  the  Senate  a^ree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Ph)videdy  That  the  perK>n  so  attached  may  at  any 

House  numbered  8  with  an  amendment,  to  wit :  On  timo  secure  his  or  her  discharge  from  custody  by  eze^ 

page  8,  line  80,  insert  in  the  sentence  proposed  by  the  cuting  a  recognizance,  with  sufficient  surety,  condi- 
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tkined  for  the  appetnmoe  of  §aoh  person  at  the  proper  meanor,  and  nhall,  on  oonvictlon  thereof,  be  puDiahed 
time,  ad  a  witoetu  in  the  cause  or  proceeding  whertdn  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  os  by  imprison- 
the  attachment  may  be  issued.  ment  not  longer  than  two  years,  or  by  both  said  pun- 
Sac.  8.  That  whoever  commits  adultery  shall  be  isbmeuts.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
ponished  by  impri^Mmment  in  the  penitentiary  not  ex-  Sao.  10.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to 
oeeding  three  years;  and  when  the  act  is  committed  prevent  the  proof  of  marriages,  whether  lawful  or  un- 
between  a  married  woman  and  a  man  who  is  unmar-  lawful,  by  aoy  evidence  now  legally  admissible  for 
Tied,  both  parties  to  such  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  that  purpose. 

of  aaultery  ;  and  when  such  act  is  committed  between  Sxo.  ll.  That  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislative 

a  married  man  and  a  woman  who  is  unmarried,  the  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  pro  vide  for  or 

man  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  adultery.  recognize  the  capadtv  of  illeffitimate  children  to  in- 

Sbc.  4k  That  if  any  person  related  to  another  per-  herit  or  to  be  entitlea  to  any  distributive  share  in  the 

son  within  and  not  including  the  fourth  degree  of  estate  of  the  father  of  any  such  illegitimate  child  are 

ooDsaiigainity  computed  aoconiing  to  the  rules  of  the  hereby  disapproved  and  annulled ;  and  no  illegitimate 

civil  law,  shall  marrv  or  cohabit  with,  or  have  sexual  child  shall  hereafter  be  entitied  to  inherit  from  his  or 

interoourte  with  sucn  other  so  related  person,  know-  her  fiither  or  to  receive  any  distributive  share  in  the 

in^her  or  him  to  be  within  said  degree  of  mation-  eittate  of  his  or  her  father:  Brovided^  That  this  section 

ship,  the  person  so  offending  shall  m  deemed  ^ilty  shall  not  apply  to  any  illegitimate  child  bom  within 

of  mcest,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  twelve  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  nor  to 

by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than  any  child  made  legitimate  oy  the  seventh  section  of  the 

three  years  and  not  more  tnan  fifteen  years.  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  amend  section  6862  of  the  Re- 

Sso.  6.  That  if  an  unmarried  msn  or  woman  commit  vised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to 

fornication,  each  of  them  shall  be  punished  by  im-  bigamy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  22, 

prisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  fine  not  1882. 

exceeding  $100.  Sxo.  12.  That  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Le^slative 

Sso.  6.  That  all  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  conferring  juriscUo- 

of  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  provide  that  prosecu-  tion  upon  probate  courts,  or  the  judges  thereof,  or  any 

tioQs  for  adultery  can  only  be  commenced  on  the  com*  of  them,  in  said  Territory,  other  thui  in  respect  of  the 

plaLat  of  the  husband  or  wife  are  hereby  disapproved  estates  of  deceased  persons,  and  in  respect  <^  the 

and  annulled  ;  and  all  prosecutions  for  adultery  may  guardianship  of  the  persons  and  property  of  infants, 

hereafter  be  instituted  in  the  same  way  that  prosecu-  and  in  respect  of  the  persons  and  property  of  persons 

tions  for  other  crimes  are.  not  of  sound  mind,  are  hereby  disapproved  and  an- 

Sbo.  7.  That  oommissioners  appointed  by  the  Sur  nulled;  and  no  probate  court  or  jud^  of  probate  shall 

pieme  Court  and  district  courts  in  the  Territory  of  exercise  any  jurisdiction  other  than  in  respect  of  the 

Utah  shall  possess  and  may  exerdse  all  the  powers  and  matters  aforesaid,  except  as  a  member  of  a  county 

iurisdiction  that  are  or  may  be  possessed  or  exercised  court ;  and  every  such  jurisdiction  so  by  force  of  this 

Vy  justices  of  the  peace  in  saia  Territory  under  the  act  withdrawn  from  the  said  probate  courts  or  judges 

laws  thereof,  and  the  same  powers  conferred  by  law  shall  be  had  and  exercised  by  the  district  courts  of  said 

on  eommissioners  appointed  by  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory,  respectively. 

United  States.  Sxo.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attoniey- 

8xo.  8.  That  the  Marshal  of  said  Territory  of  Utah.  Qeneral  of  the  United  States  to  institute  and  prose- 

and  hia  deputies,  shall  possess  and  may  exercise  all  cute  proceedings  to  forfeit  and  escheat  to  the  United 

the  powers  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  States  the  property  of  corporations  obtained  or  held 

orof  aaid  Territory  possessed  and  exercised  by  sher-  in  violation  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 

ifb.  ooostables,  and  their  deputies  as  peace  officers ;  proved  the  1st  day  of  July,  1862,  entitled  ^'  An  act  to 

and  eaoh  of  them  shall  cause  all  offenders  against  the  punish  and  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  in  the 

law,  in  his  view,  to  enter  into  recognizance  to  keep  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places,  and 

the  peace  and  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the  court  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Le^ns- 

havmg  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  to  oommit  to  lative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, "  or  in  vio- 

jsil  in  case  of  failure  to  give  such  recognizance.    They  lation  of  section  1890  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

shall  qnell  and  suppress  assaults  and  batteries,  riots,  United  States ;  and  all  such  propertv  so  forfeited  and 

routs,  aflhurs,  and  insurrections^  escheated  to  the  United  States  shall  oe  disponed  of  by 

See.  9.  That  every  ceremony  of  marriage,  or  in  the  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 

nature  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  of  any  kind,  in  any  of  applied  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  common  schools 

the  Territories  of  Uie  United  States,  whether  either  or  in  the  Territory  in  which   such  property  may  be: 

both  or  more  of  tne  parties  to  such  ceremony  be  law-  J^ovided,  That  no  building,  or  the  grounds  appurte- 

fially  competent  to  be  the  subjects  of  such  marriage  or  nant  thereto,  which  is  held  and  occupied  exclusively 

ceremony  or  not.  shall  be  certified  by  a  certificate  stat-  for  purposes  of  the  worship  of  Ood,  or  parsonage  oon- 

iog  the  fact  and  nature  of  such  ceremony,  the  full  nocted  therewith,  or  burial-ground,  shall  be  forfeited, 

namea  of  each  of  the  parties  ooncemed,  and  the  full  Sao.  14.  That  in  any  proceeding  for  the  enfbrce- 

oames  of  ererj  officer,  priest,  and  person,  by  what-  ment  of  the  provisions  of^  law  against  corporations  or 

ever  style  or  oesignation  called  or  known,  m  any  way  associations  acquiring  or  holding  property  in  any  Ter- 

taking   part  in  the  performance  of  such  ceremonv,  ritory  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  the  amount 

which  certificate  shall  be  drawn  up  and  s^ed  by  toe  limited  bv  law,  the  court  before  which  such  proceed- 

parties  to  such  ceremony  and  by  every  officer,  priest,  ing  may  oe  instituted  shall  have  power  in  a  summary 

sod  person  taking  part  in  theperformance  of  such  cere-  way  to  compel  the  production  or  all  books,  records, 

mony,  and  shall  be  by  the  officer,  priest,  or  other  pei^  papers,  and  documents  of  or  belonging  to  any  trustee 

foo  solemnizing  such  marriage  or  ceremony  filea  in  or  person  holding  or  controlling  or  managinj^  property 

the  office  of  the  probate  court,  or,  it  there  be  nope,  in  in  which  such  corporation  may  have  any  ngnt,  titie, 

the  office  of  the  court  having  probate  powers  in  the  or  interest  whatever. 

county  or  district  in  which  siich  ceremony  shall  take  Sxo.  16.  That  all  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

place,  for  record,  and  shall  be  immediately  recorded,  of  the  Territorv  of  Utah,  or  of  the  so-called  govem- 

snd  be  at  all  times  subject  to  inspection  as  other  pub-  ment  of  the  State  of  Deseret,  creating,  organizing, 

lie  records.     Svtdh  certificate,  or  the  record  thereof,  or  amending,  or  continuin&^  the  corporation  or  association 

a  duly  certified  copy  of  sucn  record,  shall  be  prima-  called  the  Perpetual  £migTating  Fund  Company  are 

/mm  evidence  of  the  facts  required  by  this  act  to  be  hereby  disapproved  and  annulled  ;  and  the  said  corpo- 

stated  therein,  in  any  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  ration,  in  so  far  as  it  may  now  have,  or  pretend  to 

in  which  the  matter  snail  be  drawn  in  question.    Any  have,  any  legal  existence,  is  hereby  dissolved ;  and  it 

perMn  who  shall  willfully  violate  any  ot  the  provisions  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 

of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde-  Territory  of  Utah  to  create,  oiganize,  or  in  any  man- 
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ner  reoog^nise  ui^f  such  corporation  or  associatioii,  or  suoh  mortgage ;  but  she  ahall  be  entitled  to  her  dower 

to  pass  any  law  for  the  purpose  of  or  operating  to  ao-  in  such  lands  as  against  all  other  persons, 

oomplish  the  bringing  of  persons  into  the  said  Terri-  (/)  Where  in  such  case  the  mortgagee,  or  such 

torr  for  onypurporie  whatsoever.  grantee  or  those  claiming  under  him,  sl^ll,  alter  the 

CEO.  16.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney*  death  of  the  husband  of  such  widow,  cause  the  laud 
General  of  the  United  States  to  cause  such  proceedings  mortgaged  or  so  oonveyed  to  be  sold,  either  under  s 
to  bo  taken  in  the  Supreme  ("ourt  of  the  Territory  of  power  of  sale  contained  in  the  mortgage  or  such  con- 
Utah  as  shall  be  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  provis-  veyanoe,  or  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  a  9oart,  if  any 
ions  of  the  proocdmg  section,  and  pay  the  debts  and  to  surplus  shall  remain  after  payment  of  the  moneys  due 
dispose  of  the  property  and  assets  of  said  corporation  on  such  mortgage  or  such  conveyance,  and  the  oostM 
according  to  law.  Said  property  and  assets,  in  excess  and  charges  of  uie  sale,  such  widow  shall  neverthelesi 
of  the  debts  and  the  amount  of  any  lawful  claims  es-  be  entitle  to  the  interest  or  income  of  the  one-tiurd 
tablished  by  the  court  against  the  same,  shall  escheat  part  of  such  surplus  for  her  life  as  her  dower, 
to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  taken,  invested,  and  (ff)  A  widow  shall  not  be  endowed  of  lands  oon- 
dispoeed  of  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  veyed  to  her  husband  by  way  of  mortgage  unless  he 
direction  of  tne  President  of  the  United  States,  for  the  aoquire  an  absolute  estate  therein  during  the  marriage 
benefit  of  common  schools  in  said  Territory.  period. 

Szo.  17.  That  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  (A)  In  case  of  divoroe  dissolving  the  marriage  con- 

of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  incorporating,  continuing,  tract  for  the  misconduct  of  the  wife,  she  shalFnol  be 

or  providing  tor  the  corporation  known  as  the  Churm  endowed. 

of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints,  and  the  ordi-  Sec.  19.  That  hereafter  the  judge  of  probate  in  each 
nance  of  the  so-called  Ocneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  county  within  the  Territory  of  Uuh  provided  for  bj 
Deseret  incor(K>rating  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  existing  laws  thereof  shall  be  appointed  by  tiie 
Latter  Day  Saints,  so  £ur  as  the  same  may  now  have  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
legal  force  and  vauditv,  are  hereby  disapproved  and  vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate ;  and  so  mudi  of  the 
annulled,  and  the  saia  corporation,  in  so  tar  as  it  maj  laws  of  said  Territory  as  provide  for  the  election  of 
now  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  any  legal  existence,  is  such  judge  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  are  herebj 
hereby  dissolved.    That  it  shall  oe  uie  duty  of  the  disapproved  and  annulled. 

Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  cause  such  Sso.  20.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawfhl  for  anr  female 

proceedings  to  be  taken  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  to  vote  at  any  election  hereafter  held  in  the  Territorr 

Territory  of  Utali  as  shall  be  proper  to  execute  the  of  Utah  for  any  public  purpose  whatever,  and  no  sueb 

fore^ing  proviBions  of  this  section  and  to  wind  up  the  vote  shall  be  received  or  counted  or  given  effect  in 

aflkirs  of  said  corporation  conformably  to  law ;  and  in  any  manner  whatever ;  and  any  and  every  act  of  the 

such  proceedings  the  court  shall  have  power,  and  it  Lc^slative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  provid- 

shall  DC  its  duty,  to  make  such  decree  or  decrees  as  ing  for  or  allowing  the  rc^^tration  or  voting  by  ft- 

shall  be  proper  to  effectuate  the  transfer  of  the  title  to  males  is  hereby  annulled. 

real  property  now  held  and  used  by  said  corporation  Sso.  21.  That  all  laws  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 

for  places  or  wonhip,  and  parsonages  connected  there-  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  which  provide  for  numbering 

witn,  and  burial-g|[rounds,  and  of  the  description  men-  or  identifying  the  votes  of  the  electors  at  any  election  in 

tioned  in  the  proviso  to  section  18  of  this  act  and  in  said  Temtory  are  hereby  disapproved  and  annulled ; 

section  26  of  tnis  act,  to  the  respective  trustees  men-  but  the  fore^ing  provision  shall  not  preclude  the  law- 

tioned  in  section  26  of  this  act:  and  for  the  purposes  fid  rc^stration  of^ voters,  or  any  other  provisions  for 

of  Uiis  section  said  court  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  securing  fair  elections  wnich  do  not  involve  tiie  dis- 

a  court  of  equity.  closure  of  the  candidates  for  whom  any  partioalar 

Sso.  18.  (a)  A  widow  shall  be  endowed  of  the  third  elector  shall  have  voted, 

part  of  all  the  lands  whereof  her  husband  was  seized  Sxo.  22.  That  the  existing  election  districts  and  ap- 

of  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time  during  the  mar-  portionments  of  representation  concerning  the  mem- 

riage,  unless  she  shall  have  lawfully  releaaea  her  right  oers  of  the  Legislative  Assembler  of  the  Territory  of 

thereto.  Utah  are  hereby  abolished :  and  it  shall  be  the  aoty 

{b)  The  widow  of  anv  alien  who  at  the  time  of  his  of  the  Governor,  Territorial  Secretarjr,  and  the  Board 

death  shall  be  entitled  By  law  to  hold  any  real  estate,  of  CommiaeionerB  mentioned  in  section  9  of  the  act 

if  she  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  Territory  at  the  time  of  Congress  approved  March  22, 1882^  entitled  **  An 

of  such  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  dower  of  such  estate  act  to  amend  section  5852  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of 

in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  alien  had  been  a  native  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  bigamy ^  and  for  oth- 

citixen.  er  purposes,''  in  said  Territory,  forthwith  to  redis- 

{e\  If  a  husband  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  trict  said  Territory,  and  apportion  representation  in 
lands  exchanges  them  for  other  lands,  his  widow  shall  the  same  in  such  manner  as  to  provide,  as  nc«riv  ae 
not  have  dower  of  both,  but  shall  make  her  election  to  may  be,  for  an  equal  representation  of  the  people  (ex- 
be  endowed  of  the  lands  given  or  of  those  taken  in  ex-  cepting  Indians  not  taxed),  beiqg  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
change;  and  if  such  election  be  not  evinced  by  tlie  ed  States,  according  to  numbers,  in  said  Legislative 
commencement  of  proceedings  to  recover  her  dower  of  Assembly,  and  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  Conn- 
the  lands  given  in  exchange  within  one  year  after  the  oil  and  House  of  Representatives,  respectivelyj  as  now 
death  of  her  husband,  she  shall  be  deemed  to  have  established  bv  law ;  and  a  recora  of  the  establishment 
elected  to  take  her  dower  of  the  lands  received  in  ex-  of  such  new  districts  and  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
ohange.  sentation  thereto  shall  be  made  m  the  office  of  the  See- 

(d)  When  a  peraon  seized  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  retary  of  said  Territory,  and  such  establishment  and 
in  lands  shall  have  executed  a  mortgage,  or  other  con-  representation  shall  continue  until  Congress  shall  oth- 
veyance  in  the  nature  of  mortgage,  of  such  estate^  be-  erwiso  provide ;  and  no  persons  other  Uian  citizens  of 
fore  marriage,  his  widow  shall  nevertheless  be  entitled  the  United  States  otherwise  qualified  shall  be  entitled 
to  dower  out  of  the  lands  mortgaged  or  so  conveyed,  to  vote  at  any  election  in  said  Territory. 

as  against  every  person  except  the  mortgagee  or  grantee  Sec.  28.    That  the  provisions  of  sectioh  9  of  said 

in  such  conveyance  and  those  claiming  under  him.  act  approved,  Maroh  22, 18S2.  in  re^rd  to  registration 

(e)  Where  a  husband  shall  purchase  lands  during  and  election  of  olflcen,  and  toe  r^stration  of  voters, 
coverture,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  execute  a  mort-  and  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  the  powers  and  du- 
gaifc,  or  other  conveyance  in  the  nature  of  mortgage,  ties  of  the  board  therein  mentioned^  shall  continue 
of  his  estate  in  such  lands  to  secure  the  payment  of  and  remain  operative  imtil  tlie  provisions  and  laws 
the  purchase-mone^,  his  widow  shall  not  be  enti-  therein  referred  to,  to  be  made  and  enacted  by  the 
tied  to  dower  out  of^^suoh  lands,  as  against  the  mort^-  Legislative  Assembly  of  said  Territoir  of  Utah,  shall 
gee  or  grantee  in  such  conveyance  or  those  claiming  have  been  made  ana  enacted  by  said  Assembly  end 
under  him,  although  she  shall  not  have  united  in  shall  have  been  approved  by  Congress. 
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u  That  every  male  penon  twenty-one  yetrs  thereto.    The  said  superintendent  shall  have  power  to 

ident  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  shall,  as  a  con-  prohibit  the  use  in  any  district  school  of  any  book  of 

ioedent  to  his  right  to  register  or  vote  at  anv  a  sectarian  character  or  otherwise  unsuitable.    Said 

1  said  Territory,  take  and  subscribe  an  oatn  superintendent  shall  collect  and  classify  »tatistics  and 

tiou,  before  the  registration  officer  of  his  vot-  other  information  respecting  the  district  and  other 

act.  that  he  is  over  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  schools  in  said  Territory,  showing  their  progress,  the 

»ided  in  thoTerritory  of  Utah  for  six  months  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  number 

paned  and  in  the  precinct  for  one  month  im-  who  attend  school  in  each  year  in  tlie  respective  ooun- 

'  preceding  the  date  thereof,  and  that  he  is  tics,  the  average  length  of  time  of  their  attendance, 

x>m  (or  naturalized,  as  the  case  may  be)  citi-  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  oompensation  paid  to 

United  States,  and  further  state  in  such  oath  the  same,  the  number  of  teachers  who  are  Mormons, 

ition  his  full  name,  with  his  age,  place  of  the  number  who  are  so-called  Gentiles,  the  number  of 

his  status,  whether  single  or  married,  and,  children  of  Mormon  parents  and  the  number  of  ohil- 

l,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  he  dren  of  so-called  (Gentile  parents,  and  their  respective 

ort  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  average  attendance  at  school ;  all  of  which  statistics 

fully  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especially  and  information  shall  be  annuallv  reported  to  Con- 

'  the  act  of  Congreai  approved  March  22,  gross,  through  the  Governor  of  sua  Territory  and  the 

[tied  *^  An  act  to  amend  section  6852  of  the  l)epartment  of  the  Interior. 

Itatutes  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  Heo.  26.  That  all  rolifious  societies,  sects,  and  oon- 

ind  for  other  purposes,"  ana  will  alno  obey  gregations  shall  have  the  right  to  have  and  to  hold, 

n  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  through  trustees  appointed  oy  any  court  exercising 

dden,  and  that  be  will  not,  directly  or  indi-  i>robate  powers  in  a  Territory,  only  on  the  nomina- 

1  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  other,  per-  tion  of  the  authorities  of  such  societv,  sect,  or  oongre- 

nmit  any  of  said  crimes.    Such  registration  gation,  so  much  real  property  for  tne  erection  or  use 

iuthorized  to  administer  said  oath  or  afflrma-  of  houses  of  worship,  and  ibr  such  parsonages  and 

1  all  such  oaths  or  affirmations  shall  be  by  burial -grounda  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  oonven- 

vred  to  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  the  lence  and  use  of  the  several  oongregations  of  sach  re- 

»nnty^  and  shall  be  deemed  public  records  ligioua  societv,  sect,  or  congregation. 

But  if  any  election  shall  occur  in  said  Terri-  Sec  27.  That  all  laws  passed  by  the  so-called  State 

re  the  next  revision  of  the  registration  lists  of  Deseret  and  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the 

k1  by  law,  the  sud  oath  or  afflrmation  shall  Territory  of  Utah  for  the  organization  of  the  militia 

istered  by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  election  thereof  or  for  the  creation  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  are 

>n  or  before  the  day  of  election.    Asaoondi-  hereby  annulled  and  declared  of  no  effect;  and  the 

ident  to  the  right  to  hold  office  in  or  under  militia  of  Utah  siiall  be  oivanixed  and  subjected  in  all 

itorv,  the  officer,  before  entering  on  the  du-  respects  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the 

(  office,  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  or  miutia  in  the  Territories :  Brovided^  however,  That  all 

n  declaring  hia  fall  luune,  with  his  age,  place  general  officers  of  the  militia  shall  be  appointed  by  the 

IS,  his  status,  whether  married  or  single,  and,  Governor  of  the  Territorv,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

1,  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  that  he  consent  of  the  Council  thereof.    The  Legislative  As- 

ort  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  sembly  of  Utah  shall  have  power  to  pass  laws  for  or- 

ifnlly  obey  the  laws  thereof,  and  especially  ganizing  the  militia  thereof,  subject  to  the  approval 

^  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  22,  of  Congress. 

itied  "  An  act  to  amend  section  6352  of  the  February  17,  the  House  adopted  the  report 

Statutes  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  ^p  ^u^  n/^«#^n/^«««  n^^.«i;ff^A  k«  ♦»>«  /^ii..„.;«« 

ind  for  oUier  purposes,"  and  wUl  also  obey  ^^  *^®  Conference  Committee  by  the  followmg 

1  respect  of  the  crimes  in  said  act  defined  and  vote : 

I,  ana  that  he  will  not,  direcUy  or  indirectiy,  Yxas — G.  £.  Adams,  J.  J.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J. 

et,  counsel  or  advise,  any  other  person  to  M.  Allen.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Baker.  Ballen- 

ny  of  said  crimes ;  which  oath  or  affirmation  tine,  Barksdale,  Barry,  Bayne,  Belmont,  Bingham, 

recorded  in  the  proper  office  and  indorsed  on  Blanchard,  Bliss,  Blount,  Bound,  Boutelle,   C.   K. 

niasion  or  certificate  of  appointment.     All  Breckinridge.  C.  £.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Buchanan, 

d  petit  jurors  in  said  Territory  shall  take  the  Buck,  Bunnell,  Burleigh,  Burrows,  Buttcrworth,  By- 

1  or  affirmation,  to  be  administered,  in  writ-  nuro,  Caldwell,  J.  M.  Canipbell,  J.  E.  Campbell,  Can- 

dly,  in  the  proper  court.    No  person  shall  be  non,  Caswell,  Catehings,  Clements,  Cobb,  Comstock, 

0  vote  in  any  election  in  said  Territory,  or  Conger,  Cooper,  W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp,  Croxton,  Cutch- 
le  of  jury  service,  or  hold  any  office  of  trust  eon,  A.  C.  Davidson,  R.  U.  M.  Davidson,  Davis, 
ment  in  said  Territory  who  shall  not  have  Dawson,  Dingley,  Dockery,  Dorsey,  Dunham,  £1- 
9  oath  or  affirmation  aforesaid.    No  person  dredge,  Ely,  Farauhar,  Fisher,  Fleegor,  Forney.  Ful- 

1  have  been  convicted  of  anv  crime  under  this  ler.  Funston,  Gal[ini?er.  Gay,  Geddes,  C.  H.  Gibson, 
ider  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid  approved  Gilflllan,  Glass,  Gol^'  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Guentiier, 
t,  1882,  or  who  shall  be  a  polygamist,  or  who  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harmer,  Harris,  Hateh,  Havden, 
x^ato  or  cohabit  polygamously  with  persons  Haynes,  Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.  Henderson,  T.  J. 
ler  sex,  shall  bo  entitled  to  vote  in  any  elec-  Henderson,  Henley,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hiestand, 
laid  Territory,  or  be  capable  of  jury  service.  Hires,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  nolman.  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
d  any  office  of  trust  or  emolument  in  saia  Houk,  Howard,  Hutton,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  John- 
son, J.  T.  Johnston,  T.  D.  Johnston,  J.  T.  Jones, 

5.  That  the  office  of  Territorial  Superintend-  Lafroon^  La  Follette,  Laird,  Landes,  Lnnham,  Lchl- 

strict  Schools  created  by  the  laws  of  Utah  is  bach,  Lindsley,  Little,  Louttit,  Lyman,  Manoney, 

tbollnhed ;   and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Matson,  Mavbury.  McComas,  McCreary,  MoKenna, 

Court  of  said  Territory  to  appoint  a  Com-  McKinley,    McMillin,    McRae,    Mcrriman.   Millard, 

r  of  Schools,  who  shall  possess  and  exercise  Moffatt,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Morrow.  Muiler,  Ncal, 

>wersand  auties  heretofore  imposed  by  the  Nelson,  Gates,  G'Donnell.O'Ferrall^  Charles  O'Neill, 

laid  Territory  upon  the  Territorial  Superin-  Osborne,  Owen,  Parker,  reel,  Perkins,  Peters,  Petti- 

•f  District  Scnools,  and  who  shall  receive  the  bone.  Plumb.  Price,  Randall,  Reed,  Reese,  Richard- 

uy  and  compensation,  which  shall  be  paid  son,  Kiggs,  Kobcrt««on,  Rogers,  Romcis,  Rowell,  Rvan, 

t  d'easury  of  sidd  Territoir ;  and  the  laws  of  Sawyer,  Sayers,  Seney,  Sessions,   Seymour,  Snaw, 

tory  of  Utah  providiiig  for  the  method  of  Sin^eton,  Smalls,  Sowden,  Spooner,  Springer,  Stehl- 

nd  M>pointment  of  such  Territorial  Superin-  necxer,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J.   W.  Stewart,  E.  F. 

!)istrict  Schools  are  hereby  suspended  until  Stone,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Kentucky,  Storm,  Strait,  Stru- 

)r  action  of  Congress  shall  be  had  in  respect  ble,  Swope,  Symes,  E.  B.  Taylor,  L  H.  Taylor,  J.  M. 
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Tavlor.  J.  R.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Thompson,    or  the  facolty  of  reason  when  they  declare  m 
Tpwnshend,  Van  Eaton,  Van  Schaick,  Viele,  Wade,    this  bill  that  it  is  not  violative  of  the  Consti- 


inffton— 202.  an  unjust  denial  and  discrimination  between 

^^^T!*^^?f^''J'  ^f^^'  n^^'  ^*^^1'     r  ^'    different  citizens  in  their  political  rights,  be- 
&^{ikr!ietBT™'n^^^^^^^  cause  the  language  of  the  fill  ca,.full^  ^oids 


T.  M.  Browne,  Brumm,  JBumes,  Felix  Campbell,  plain  and  direct  language. 
Candler,  Cowles,  S.  S.  Cox^^rain,  Curtin,  Daven-  u  ^ow,  take  this  act  presented  to  the  Sen- 
port,  Dougherty,  Dunn,  Ellsberry,  Ermentrout,  Ev-  .  ,  K  „^„^„,^  ^^  ™««f  ».k-*  k«*-.«^  ™ 
Jns/EverKart,  Felton,  FlndUy,  Foi^i,  Eustace  Gitson,  ^^e,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  before  auy 
Glovcr,Green,  Uanback,  D.  B.  Henderson,  Herbert,  tribunal,  impartial  and  rational,  it  can  not  be 

Hudd,  Kelley,  Ketcham,Kinff, La wler.' -'"*"-  '' —      ' — i-Jia^j  :- t^_i •_• —      titi__^  _i.-« 

Lore.  Lovering^  Lowry,  Markham,  M( 
Milliken,  Momll,  Murphy,  Ne^ley,  Nc 

Payson,    Phelps,    Pidcock,  Pmdar,    banney,   Kioe,     "r.  "T  '"^'^J  °       .""  .r'  ."V 

Ro^well,  Ru^k,  Sadler,  fecott,  S^ton,  Snyder)  worshiping  God  are  prone  to  commit,  viola 

Springs,  Charles  Stewart,  St.   Martin,   Swinburne,  tions  of  the  laws  which  may,  as  this  bill  as- 

Taulbee,   Zaohary   Taylor,    Throckmorton,    Trigg,  sunies,  be  the  result  of  their  religions  belief, 

Tucker,  Wallace,  Wollbom,  Wise-re.  ^^d  that  imposes  penalties  not  demanded  by 

The  conference  report  came  up  for  discus-  the  universal  good  of  the  people,  but  because 

sion  in  the  Senate,  February  18.   In  opposition  they  are  committed  by  that  particular  sect  of 

to  it  Mr.  Gall,  of  Florida,  said :  men,  and  imposes  penalties  in  excess  of  diose 

^^This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  anomaly  on  that  are  imposed  for  the  rest  of  tJie  commu- 

the  statute-book  of  this  country.   It  is  the  sec*  nity  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  that  form  of 

ond  step  toward  the  establishment  of  religious  religious  beliet,  with  the  effect  by  accumulated 

persecution  and  intolerance.    It  is  but  a  thin  penalties  of  forcing  that  people  to  abandon 

disguise  for  the  acute  lawyers  who  have  pre-  that  form  of  religious  belief.    Suppose  you  se- 

pared  this  bill,  to  assert  that  it  is  no  violation  lect  some  one  act  which  your  law  makes  a 

of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  crime,  which  is  prevalent  among  that  people, 

of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  or  religious  but  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  which  with  them 

tolerance   upon   which   this  Government    is  is  a  religious  belief,  and  you  impose  on  that 

founded.  act  committed  by  them  extraordinary  penal- 

"  Mr.  President,  every  law  has  a  policy,  has  ties.    You  make  the  methods  of  trial  partial, 

a  spirit.    It  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  let-  oppressive,  and  cruel.     You  make  the  pro- 

ter  of  the  law  as  It  is  sought  to  be  justified  cesses  of  summons  and  arrest  revoltingly  harsh 

here,  and  that  is  the  very  first  thing  a  student  and  arbitrary.     You  confiscate  their  church 

of  the  law  learns ;  and  it  is  strange  that  in  the  property.    Yon  interfere  between  parents  and 

Senate  of  the  United  States  the  very  original  their  children  in  their  education,  and  yet  you 

and  first  principles  of  the  profession  in  the  in-  ask  honorable  men  to  believe  that  you  think 

terpretation  of  law  which  have  been  handed  this  is  not  legislating  against  a  particular  form 

down  for  hundreds  of  years  should  be  boldly  of  religion. 

violated  and  the  Senate  should  declare  to  the  ^*  Is  that  lawful  ?    Can  you  extinguish  by 

professional  opinion  of  the  world  that  the  car-  such  legislation  as  that  a  form  of  religious  be- 

dinal  principles  of  the  profession  have  no  force  lief,  and  yet  put  up  the  allied  plea  that  the 

or  effect.     Why,  sir,  the  great  commentator  letter  of  the  law  is  complied  with,  that  the 

upon  law,  when  he  teaches  the  student  of  the  Constitution  is  not  violated?-   We  punish  all 

laws  of  England  the  manner  of  interpretation,  men  alike,  but  we  accumulate  on  that  particu- 

cites  the  instance  of  the  law  in  Venice,  which  lar  sect  and  the  offenses  they  choose  to  com- 

said  that  he  who  lets  blood  in  the  streets  of  mit  penalty  after  penalty  for  the  purpose  of 

Venice  shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  the  affecting  that  form  of  religious  belief.     Why, 

example  of  the  man  who,  falling  in  the  streets  Mr.  President,  the  sobterfuge  is  unworthy  of 

with  sudden  illness,  had  his  blood  let  by  a  sur-  reasonable  men,  and  can  have  no  place  in  logic 

geon,  violating  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  the  or  in  reason.     ^  The  letter  of  the  law  killeth, 

commentator  declares  that  the  law  wasnot  vio-  but  the  spirit  maketh  alive,'  said  a  great  law- 

lated,  because  its  spirit  must  determine  its  in-  yer  and  an  inf>pired  man  many  centuries  since, 

terpretation.    It  was  not  violated  because  the  and  from  that  day  to  this  the  intelligence  of 

spirit  and  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  pre-  every  age  has  sanctioned  it.    That  to  carry  out 

vent  the  unlawful  shedding  of  blood.  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  kill  it^ 

"  The  acute  sophists  who  have  written  this  and  to  carry  into  effect  its  letter  is  to  keep  it 

bill  do  no  credit  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age  alive;  that  when  the  letter  of  the  law  defeats 
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its  spirit  and  purpose  70a  sustain  the  law  by  The  measure  became  a  law  without  the  ap- 
defeating  its  spirit  and  purpose  and  adhering  proval  of  the  President, 
to  the  letter  —  who  believes  this,  Mr.  Presi-  IntersUte  ConiBeite. — This  session  of  Congress 
dent?  No  intelligent  person.  Yet  the  Senate  crowned  years  of  apparently  fruitless  discus- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  so  declare,  and  sion  by  passing  a  measure  regulating  interstate 
this  bill  so  declares.  commerce.    May  12, 1886,  by  a  vote  of  46  yeas 

^*  Take  tiiis  bill,  which  is  the  re-establbh-  to  4  nays,  the  Senate  passed  a  moderate  bill 

ment  of  the  Inquisition,  of  old,  which  is  relig-  for  this  purpose,  and  July  SO,  the  House,  by  a 

ions  persecution,  which  is  a  law  respecting  vote  of  180  yeas  to  104  nays  substituted  for  it 

the  establishment  of  .religion,  because  these  the  Reagan  bill,  and  passed  that  measure  by  a 

men  have  a  form  of  belief  and  a  practice  which  vote  of  190  yeas  to  40  nays.    July  81  the  Sen- 

we  disapprove.     It  is  as  much  the  establish-  ate  non-concurred  in  the  House  amendment, 

ment  of  a  particular  religion  by  law  as  if  it  de-  and  a  conference  committee  was  appointed. 

Glared  it  in  particular  terms.*'  The  report  of  the  committee  was  made  in  the 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetto,  objected  to  the  Senate,  December  15,  the  following  bill  being 

measore  on  one  specific  point,  and  Senators  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  those  passed 

Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Dolph,  of  Ore-  by  either  House : 

iron,  concurred  in  his  objection :  »   .^       ^  j  ^     mv  *  *v                     r  *v     _* 

*  uT  u ^  «:..^«  o^.»«4T.»»o  o^...«»i.««.**.«ir.^  -^  ^  enacted,  etc,.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act 

"I  have  given  sometimes  somewhat  reluc-  shall  apply  to  aAy  common  carrier  or  carriers  engaged 

tanUy  my  assent  to  the  polipy  of  this  bill  and  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly 

to  most  of  its  provisions ;  but  I  regard,  for  by  railroad,  or  partlv  by  railroad  and  partly  dv  water 

reasons  which  I  have  idready  stated,  the  aboli-  wben  both  are  used,  under  a  common  control,  man- 

tion  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  women  as  not  agf^ent,  or  arrangement,  for  a  continuous  ^age  or 

Mvu  vj.  »M«  •'»«*'/:'•  «*•»  *"e2^  "/  T»  v»«^«  «o  Mww  giiipnient,  from  one  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 

merely  unjustifiable  but  as  tyrannical.    I  think  states,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any  other  State 

the  Senators  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  this  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  or  the  District  of 

bill  have  taken  an  advantage  which  they  had  Columbia,  or  iVom  any  place  in  the  United  States  to 

no  right  to  take  to  strike  out  something  they  ^  f^l^l  ^^I?«°  country,  or  trom  any  place  in  the 

did^^^^^       although  twenty-four  Senators  ii  pWnttSj^"l'ta?c»^^ 

this  body  nave  recently  recorded  their  opinion  tion  in  like  manner  of  propcrtjr  shipped  from  any  place 

in  its  favor,  by  the  use  of  the  power  which  the  in  the  United  States  to  a  foreign  country  and  curried 

public  disapprobation   of  polygamy  put  into  f"^™  such  place  to  a  port  of  transshipment,  or  shipped 

their  hands  for  an  entirely  diflferent  purpose.  ^^  * ^""T^W  «>»^n  *«  ^7  P^^^*  '^  ^^^  United  States 

!     "    J         .     ..  au     VM1  *    ^A\.  A.         V  K     K^«'^»  and  earned  to  such  place  from  a  port  of  entry  either  m 

I  voted  against  the  bill  for  that  reason  before,  the  United  States  or  an  ac^acent  foreign  country :  JVo- 

and  I  shall  vote  against  this  conference  report,  vided,  however,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 

which  is  in  fact  a  bill  not  merely  dealing  with  not  apply  to  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  prop- 

the  matters  in  dispute,  but  the  original  biU  in  f.^y*  oj  ^  the  receiving,  delivering,  storage,  or  hana- 

«  «-.—  .i.»»»K4>   #«.r  fk^  ««• «^  .AAorx-  hog  of  property,  wholly  withm  one  State,  and  not 

a  new  draught,  for  the  same  reason.             ^  shipped  to  or  ffem  a  foreign  country  from  ir  to  any 

"The  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  being  state  or  Territory  as  aforesaid. 

the  policy  which  the  best  judgment  of  the  The  term  ^* railroad''  as  used  in  this  act  shall  in- 

Senate  has  been  able  to  agree  on  for  the  extir-  elude  all  bridges  and  ferries  used  or  operated  in  con- 

p«tion  of  this  foul  blot  on  our  civilization,  I  S?5^l? Ji^LiSLJ^i'"!.^^                         Xli°r 

*^         ..                 j.v_Tv          —    --       J.     •«.—  use  by  any  corporation  operating  a  railroad,  wnctner 

expect  to  support  when  I  have  an  opportunity  ^^^  or  operated  under  a  contract,  agreement,  or 

to  deal  with  them  separately,  although  some  lease;  and  the  term  »* transportation "  shall  mclude 

of  them  march  clear  up  to  the  boundary -line  all  instrumentalities  ofshipment  or  carriage. 

which   divides  reasonable    police    legislation  ^?  ch^««8  made  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be 

aimed  at  crime  and  evil  from  legislation  which  ^^e^ed.^  the  trans]^rtation  of  passengers  or  prop- 

•iiuvu  av  viiiu^ouu  WTM  i«viu  i^iwavtvu  vfuivit  ^^    ^  aforesaid,  or  in  connection  therewith,  or  for 

mterferes  with  the  great  prmciples  and  safe-  the  receiving,  delivery,  storage,  or  handling  of  such 
gOArds  of  personal  liberty.    I  am  not  prepared  property,  shall  be  reasonable  and  just/  and  every  un- 
to go  quite  so  far  in  that  line.''  just,  unreasonable  charge  for  such  service  is  prohib- 
The  Senate  then  adopted  the  measure  as  rec-  ited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

^ ^^A^A  K«  ^u^  ^^,>e^^^,.^  ^r^^r^ii^*^^  u^*u^  ^^^'  2.  That  if  any  common  earner  subiect  to  the 

ommended  by  the  conference  committee,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  <nrectly  or  indirectly,  by 

following  vote :  any  special  rate,  rebate,  drawback,  or  other  device, 

YxAS — Allison,  Bowen,  Cameron,  Chenev,  Cock-  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from^  any  pereon 

reU,  Colquitt,   Conger,  Cullom,  Dolph,  iTdmunds,  or  persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  any 

Evarts,  Farwell,  Frye.  George,  Hale,  Harrison,  flaw-  service  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  in  the  transporta- 

ley.  Ingalls,  Jones  of  Arkansas.  Jones  of  Nevada,  tion  of  passengers  or  property,  subject  to  the  provis- 

IdfcMillan,  McPherson,  Mahone,  Manderson.  Maxey,  ions  of  this  act,  than  it  charges,  acmands,  collects. 

Killer,  Mitchell  of  Oreffon,  Morgan,  Morrill^  Piatt,  or  receives  fVom  any  other  person  or  persons  for  doing 

Foffh,  Sabin,  Sawyer,  Spooner,  Walthall,  Williams,  for  him  or  them  a  like  ana  contemporaneous  service 

Wuaon  of  Iowa — 37.  in  the  transportation  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  under 

Nats — BlackburUj  Brown,  Butler,  Call,  Coke.  Gib-  substantially  similar  circumstances  and  conditions, 

son,  Hampton,  Hams,  Hoar,  Kenna,  Ransom,  Vance,  such  common  carrier  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  uujust 

Whitthome — 13.  discrimination,  which  is  hereby  prohibited  and  de- 

AjMzirr — Aldricb.   Beck,  Berry,  Blair,  Camden,  clared  to  be  unlawful. 

Chace,  Dawes,  EustuuFair,  Gorman,  Gray,  Jones  of  Sec.  8.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 

Florida,  Mitchell  of  Pennsylvania,  Palmer,  Payne,  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  make  or 

Plomb,  Biddleberaer,  Saulsbury,  8ewell,  Sherman,  give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advan- 

Stanfoni,  Teller,  Van  Wyck,  Vest,  Voorhees,  Wilson  tage  to  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  corpora- 

of  Kazy  land — 26.  tion,  or  looali^,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic. 
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in  any  respect  wbatsoever,  or  to  subject  any  particu-  United  States  from  Biud  foreign  country,  be  sabjeot 

lar  person,  company,  firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  to  customs  duties  as  ii'  said  freight  were  of  foreign 

any  particular  aescription  of  traffic,  to  any  undue  or  production ;  and  any  law  in  conflict  with  this  section 

unreasonable  prejudice  or  disadvantage  in  any  respect  is  hereby  repealed, 

whatsoever.  No  advance  shall  be  made  in  the  rates,  fares,  and 

Every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  charges  which  have  been  established  and  published  as 

this  act  shall,  acoordiDg  to  their  respective  powers,  aforesaid  by  any  common  carrier  in  compliance  witli 

afford  all  reasonable,  proper,  and  equal  facilities  for  the  requirements  of  this  section,  except  after  ten  days' 

the  interchange  of  traffic  between  their  respective  public  notice,  which  shall  plainly  state  the  changes 

lines,  and  for  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  deliver-  proposed  to  oe  made  in  the  schedule  then  in  force, 

ing  of  passengers  and  property  to  and  from  their  sev-  and  the  time  when  the  increased  rates,  fares,  or  charm 

eral  lines  and  those  connecting  therewith,  and  shall  will  go  into  effect ;  and  the  proposed  changes  shall  oe 

not  discriminate  in  their  rates  and  chaiyes  between  shown  bv  printing  new  schedules,  or  shall  be  plainly 

such  conncctini;  lines ;  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  indicated  upon  the  schedules  in  force  at  the  time  and 

as  requiring  any  such  common  carrier  to  give  the  use  kept  for  puolio  inspection.    Reductions  in  such  pub- 

of  its  tracks  or  terminal  facilities  to  another  carrier  en-  lisned  rates,  fores,  or  charges  may  be  made  witnout 

gaged  in  like  business.  previous  puolic  notice ;  but  whenever  any  such  re- 

Seo.  4.  That  it  shall  be  unlawfVtl  for  any  common  auction  is  made,  notice  of  the  same  shall  immediately 

carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  charge  be  publicly  posted  and  the  changes  made  shall  imme- 

or  receive  any  greater  compensation  in  the  agg^gate  diately  be  made  public  by  printing  new  schedules, 

for  the  transportation  of  passengers  oi  of  like  kind  of  or  shall  immediately  be  plamly  indicated  upon  the 

property,  under  substantially  similar  circumstances  schedules  at  the'  time  in  force  and  kept  for  public  in- 

and  conditions,  for  a  shorter  tnan  for  a  longer  distance  speotion. 

over  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  the  shorter  And  when  any  such  common  carrier  shall  have  es- 

being  included  within  the  longer  distance ;  but  this  tablished  and  published  its  rates,  fares,  and  charges 

shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common  in  compliance  with  the  provwions  of  tnia  section,  it 

carrier  within  the  terms  of  tliis  act  to  charge  and  re-  shall  bo  unlawfiil  for  sucn  common  carrier  to  charge, 

oeive  as  great  compensation  for  a  shortter  as  for  a  long-  demand,  collect,  or  receive  from  any  person  or  persons 

er  distance :  IVovided^  however^  That  upon  application  a  greater  or  leas  compensation  for  tne  transportatioa 

to  the  commission  appointed  imder  the  provisions  of  ofpassengere  or  property,  or  for  any  services  in  coo- 

this  act  such  common  carrier  may,  in  special  cases,  nection  tlierewith,  than  is  specified  m  such  publi&hed 

after  investigation  by  the  commission,  be  authorized  schedule  of  rates,  fares,  and  charges  as  may  at  the 

to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  time  be  in  force. 

the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property ;  and  the  Every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
commission  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  ex-  this  act  shidl  file  with  the  commission  hereini^er  pro- 
tent  to  which  such  designated  common  carrier  may  be  vided  for  copies  of  its  schedules  of  rates,  fistresj  and 
relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section  of  this  act.  charges  which  have  been  established  ana  published 

Sec.  6.  That  it  snail  be  unlawful  for  any  common  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  enter  and  shall  promptly  notify  said  commiasion  of  all 
into  any  contract,  a^p^ement,  or  combination  with  any  changes  made  in  tiie  same.  Every  such  common  car- 
other  common  earner  or  carriers  for  the  pooling  of  rier  ^lall  also  file  with  sud  commission  copies  of  all 
freights  of  different  and  competing  railroads,  or  to  di-  contracts,  agreements,  or  arrangements  with  other 
vide  between  them  the  aggregate  or  net  proceeds  of  common  carriers  in  relation  to  any  traffic  affected  by 
the  earnings  of  such  roilroads,  or  any  portion  thereof^  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  which  it  may  be  a  party, 
and  in  any  case  of  an  agreement  for  the  pooling  of  And  in  oases  where  passengers  and  flight  pass  ovW 
freights  as  aforesaid,  each  day  of  its  continuance  snail  continuous  lines  or  routes  operated  by  more  than  one 
be  deemed  a  separate  offense.  common  carrier,  and  the  several  common  carriers  op- 

Seo.  6.  That  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the  erating  such  lines  or  routes  establish  joint  tariffs  of 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  print  and  keep  for  public  rates  or  fares  or  chaives  for  such  continuous  lines  or 
inspection  schedules  showing  the  rates  and  fares  and  routea,  copies  of  such  joint  tariff^  shall  also,  in  like 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  prop-  manner,  be  filed  with  said  commisuon.  Such  joint 
ertv  which  any  such  common  carrier  has  established  rates,  fares,  and  chaix^  on  such  continuous  lines  so 
ana  which  are*  in  force  at  the  time  upon  its  railroad,  filed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  made  public  by  such  com- 
as defined  by  the  first  section  of  this  act.  The  sched-  mon  carriers  when  directed  by  said  commission,  in  so 
ules  printed  as  afbresud  by  any  such  common  carrier  far  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission^  be 
shall  plainly  state  the  places  upon  its  railroad  between  deemed  practicable :  and  said  commiasion  shall  from 
which  property  and  passengers  will  be  carried,  and  time  to  time  prescribe  the  measure  of  publicity  which 
shall  contain  the  classification  of  freight  in  force  upon  shall  be  g^ven  to  such  rates,  fares,  ana  chai^gcs,  or  to 
such  railroad,  and  shall  also  state  separately  the  ter-  such  part  of  them  as  it  may  deem  it  practicable  for 
minal  charj^os  and  any  rules  or  regulations  which  in  such  common  carriers  to  publish,  and  the  places  in 
any  wise  change,  afi'ect,  or  determine  any  part  of  the  which  they  shall  be  published ;  but  no  common  oar- 
aggregsite  of  such  aforesaid  rates  and  flares  and  charges,  rier  party  to  any  sucti  joint  tariff  shall  be  liable  for 
Such  schedules  shall  be  plainly  printed  in  large  type,  the  failure  of  any  other  common  carrier  party  thereto 
of  at  least  the  size  of  ordmary  pica^  and  copies  for  the  to  observe  and  adhere  to  the  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
use  of  the  public  shall  bo  kept  in  every  depot  or  thus  made  and  published. 

station  upon  any  such  nulroad,  in  such  places  and  in  If  any  such  common  carrier  shall  neglect  or  refiise 

such  form  that  they  can  be  conveniently  inspected.  to  file  or  publish  its  schedules  or  tariffs  of  rates,  fares, 

Any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  and  charges  as  provided  in  this  section,  or  any  p«rt 

act  receiving  freight  in  the  United  States  to  be  carried  of  the  same,  such  common  carrier  shall,  in  addition 

through  a  torci^  country  to  any  place  in  the  United  to  other  penalties  herein  prescribed,  be  subject  to  a 

States  shall  also  in  like  manner  pnnt  and  keep  for  pub-  writ  of  mandamus,  to  be  issued  by  an^  circuit  court 

lie  inspection,  at  every  depot  wnere  such  frei^^ht  is  re-  of  the  United  States  in  the  judicial  district  wherein 

ceivea  for  shipment,  schedules  showing  the  through  the  principal  office  of  said  common  carrier  is  situated 

rates  established  ana  charged  by  such  common  earner  or  wherein  such  offense  may  be  committed,  and  if 

to  all  points  in  the  United  States  beyond  the  foreign  such  common  carrier  be  a  foreign  corporation,  in  the 

country  to  which  it  accepts  freight  for  shipment ;  and  judicial  circuit  wherein  such  common  carrier  accepts 

any  freight  shipped  from  the  United  States  through  a  traffic  and  has  an  agent  to  perform  such  service,  to 

foreign  country  into  tiie  United  States,  the  throusrh  compel  compliance  with  the  aforesaid  provisions  of 

rate  on  which  shall  not  have  been  mafle  public  as  re-  this  section ;  and  such  writ  shall  issue  in  the  name  of 

quired  by  this  act,  shall,  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  the  relation  of  the 
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lionen  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  this  ly  suffer  or  permit  any  act,  matter  or  thing  so  directed 

I  failure  to  comply  with  its  requirements  shall  or  required  by  this  act  to  be  done  not  to  be  so  done, 

shable  as  and  for  a  contempt ;  and  the  said  or  shall  aid  or  abet  any  such  omission  or  failure,  or 

lionen,  as  complainants^  may  also  apply,  in  shall  be  guilty  of  any  infraction  of  this  act,  or  shali' 

1  circuit  court  or  the  United  States,  for  a  writ  aid  or  atet  therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mi:)- 

gtion  against  such  common  carrier,  to  restrain  demeanor,  and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any 

nmon  carrier  from  receiving  or  transporting  district  court  of  tho  United  States  within  the  juris- 

'  amonj;  the  several  States  and  Territories  of  diction  of  which  such  offense  was  committed,  be  sub- 

ed  States,  or  between  the  United  States  and  ject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  |6,000  for  each  offense, 

foreign  countries,  or  between  ports  of  trans-  Sso.  11.  That  a  commlBsion  is  hereby  created  and 

t  and  of  entiT  and  the  several  States  and  Ter-  established,  to  be  knowii  as  the  Interstate  Commerce 

>f  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  Commission,  which  shall  be  oomnosed  of  five  commis- 

>f  this  act.  until  such  common  carrier  shall  sioners,  who  shall  be  appointed  oy  the  President,  by 

nplied  witn  the  aforesaid  provisions  of  this  and  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the  Senate.    The 

»f  this  act.  commbsioners  first  appointed  under  this  act  shall 

.  That  it  shall  be  unlawfhl  for  any  common  oontinue  in  office  for  tne  term  of  two,  three,  four, 

nbject  to  the  provisiuns  of  this  act  to  enter  five,  and  nx  years,  respectively,  from  tne  1st  day  of 

r  oombinaUon,  contract,  or  agreement,  ex-  January,  a.  d.  1887,  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated 

or  implied,  to  prevent,  by  change  of  time  by  the  President ;  but  their  successors  shall  be  ap- 

I,  carriage  in  diflerent  cars,  or  by  other  means  pointed  for  terms  of  six  yeare.  except  that  any  person 

es,  the  carriage  of  freights  from  being  cop-  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 

from  the  pla^  of  shipment  to  the  place  of  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commissioner  whom  he 

on ;  and  no  break  of  oulk,  stoppage,  or  in-  shall  succeed.    Any  commissioner  may  be  removed 

in  made  by  such  common  earner  shall  pre-  by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  dutv,  or 

I  carriage  of  freights  from  being  and  being  malfeasance  in  office.    Not  more  than  three  of  the 

ji  one  continuous  carriage  from  the  place  of  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  from  the  same  po- 

t  to  the  place  of  destination,  unless  sucn  break,  litical  pwtv.    No  person  m  the  employ  of,  or  holding 

I,  or  interruption  was  made  in  good  futh  for  any  official  relation  to,  any  common  carrier  subject  to 

ceaaary  purpose,  and  without  any  intent  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  owning  stock  or  bonds 

anneoessariiy  interrupt  such  continuous  car-  thereof,  or  who  is  in  any  way  pecuniarily  interested 

to  evade  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  therein,  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  or  hold  such 

.  That  in  case  any  common  carrier  subject  to  office.    Said  commissioners  shall  not  engage  in  any 

isions  of  this  act  shall  do,  cause  to  be  done,  other  business,  vocation,  or  employment.     No  vi^ 

t  to  be  done  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  cancy  in  the  commission  shall  impair  the  right  of  the 

libited  or  declared  to  be  unlawfltl,  or  shall  remaining  commissioners  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 

do  any  act,  matter,  or  thing  in  this  act  re-  the  commission. 

3  be  done,  such  common  carrier  shall  be  liable  Sso.  12.  That  the  commission  hereby  created  shall 
arson  or  persons  injured  thereby  for  the  frill  have  authority  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the 
of  damages  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  business  of  all  common  carriers  subject  to  the  provis- 
lation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  together  ions  of  this  act,  and  shall  keep  itself  informed  as  to 
sasonable  counsel  or  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  the  manner  and  method  in  which  the  same  is  con- 
ourt  in  every  case  of  recoverv,  which  attor-  ducted,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  obtain  from  such 
)  shall  be  taxed  and  collected  as  part  of  the  common  carriers  full  and  complete  information  neces- 
the  case.  sarv  to  enable  the  commission  to  perform  the  duties 
.  That  any  person  or  persons  claiming  to  be  ana  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created : 
I  by  any  common  earner  subjetct  to  the  pro-  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  commission  shall 
of  this  act  may  either  make  complaint  to  tho  have  power  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
ion  as  hereinafter  provided  for,  or  may  bring  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  all  books,  papers, 
is  or  their  own  behalf  for  the  recovery  of  the  tariffs,  contracts,  agreements^  and  documents  relating 
;  for  which  such  common  carrier  majr  be  liable  to  any  matter  under  investigation,  and  to  that  end 
le  provisions  of  this  act,  in  any  district  or  cix^  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States 
rt  of  the  United  States  of  competent  iurisdio-  in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
it  such  person  or  persons  shall  not  nave  the  nesses  and  tne  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
pursue  both  of  said  remedies,  and  must  in  ments  under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
e  elect  which  one  of  the  two  methods  of  pro-  And  any  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
«rein  provided  for  he  or  they  will  adopt.  In  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  sudi  inquiry  is  car- 
1  action  brought  for  the  recovery  of  damages  ried  on  may.  in  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey 
t  before  whicn  the  same  shall  be  pending  may  a  subpcsna  issued  to  any  common  carrier  subject  to 
my  director,  officer,  receiver,  trustee,  or  agent  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  other  person,  issue  an  or- 
^rporation  or  company  defendant  in  such  suit  der  requiring  such  common  carrier  or  other  person  to 
d,  appear,  and  testify  in  such  ease,  and  mav  appear  before  said  commission  (and  produce  books 
;he  production  of  the  books  and  papers  of  sucn  and  papers  if  so  ordered)  and  give  evidence  touching 
ion  or  company  party  to  any  such  suit ;  tho  the  matter  in  question ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  sucn 
at  anv  such  testimony  or  'evidence  may  tend  order  of  the  court  mav  be  punished  by  such  court  as 
oate  the  person  giving  such  evidence  shall  not  a  contempt  thereof.  The  claim  that  any  such  testi- 
ach  witness  firom  testifying,  but  such  evidence  mony  or  evidence  may  tend  to  criminate  the  person 
lony  shall  not  be  used  against  such  person  on  giving  such  evidence  shall  not  excuse  such  witness 
of  any  criminal  proceeding.  from  testifying ;  but  such  evidence  or  testimony  shall 
0.  That  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  not  be  used  against  such  person  on  the  trial  of  any 
OS  of  this  act,  or,  whenever  such  common  criminal  proceeding. 

B  a  corporation,  any  director  or  officer  thereof,  Sso.  18.  That  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  or  ss- 
eoeiver,  trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person  act-  sociation,  or  any  mercantile,  agricultural,  or  manu- 
r  employed  by  such  corporation,  who,  alone  fiicturing  society,  or  any  body  politic  or  municipal  or- 
any  other  corporation,  company,  person,  or  ganization,  complaining  of  anything  done  or  omitted 
tall  willfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done,  or  shall  to  be  done  b^  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  pro- 
'  Bofibr  or  permit  to  be  done,  any  act,  matter,  vLnions  of  this  act  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
in  this  act  prohibited  or  declared  to  be  un-  thereof,  may  apply  to  said  commission  by  petition, 
r  who  shall  aid  or  abet  therein,  or  riiall  will-  which  shall  briefly  state  the  facts ;  whereupon  a  state- 
it  or  fail  to  do  any  act,  matter,  or  thintr  in  ment  of  the  charges  thus  made  shall  be  forwarded  by 
eqoired  to  be  done,  or  shall  oaose  or  willing-  the  oommission  to  such  common  carrier,  who  shall  be 
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OftUed  upon  to  satisfjir  the  oomplaint  or  to  answer  the  on  such  short  notice  to  the  common  carrier  oomphunad 

same  in  writing  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  speci-  of  as  the  court  shall  deem  reasonable ;  and  such  do- 

fied  by  the  oommission.    If  such  common  carrier,  tioe  may  be  served  on  such  common  carrier,  his  or  its 

within  the  time  specified,  shall  make  reparation  for  officen.  agents,  or  servants,  in  such  manner  as  the 

the  injury  allefl^ed  to  have  been  done^  said  carrier  shall  court  snail  direct ;  and  saia  court  shall  proceed  to 

be  reheved  of  liability  to  the  complainant  only  for  ^e  hear  and  determine  the  matter  speedily  as  a  court  of 

particular  violation  of  law  thus  complained  of.     If  equity  and  without  the  formal  pleading  and  proceed- 

such  carrier  shall  not  satisfjr  the  complaint  within  the  in^s  applicable  to  ordinary  suits  in  e^ui^,  but  in  such 

time  specified,  or  there  shafl  appear  to  be  any  reason-  manner  as  to  do  justice  in  the  premises ;  and  to  this 

able  ground  tor  investigating  said  coroj^laint,  it  shall  end  such  court  sh^  have  power,  if  it  think  fit,  to  di- 

be  the  duty  of  the  oommission  to  investigate  the  mat-  rect  and  prosecute,  in  suon  moae  and  by  such  jmr- 

ters  complained  of  in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  sons  as  it  may  appoint,  all  such  inquiries  aa  the  court 

as  it  shall  deem  proper.  may  think  needful  to  enable  it  to  form  a  just  judf- 

8aid  oommission  shall  in  like  manner  investigate  ment  in  the  matter  ot  such  petition;  and  on  sudi 

any  complaint  torwarded   by  the  railroad  oommis-  hearing  the  report  of  said  commission  shall  be  ^tmim- 

aioner  or  railroad  conunission  of  any  State  or  Terri-  faeU  evidence  of  the  mUters  therein  stated ;  and  if  it 

tory,  at  the  request  of  such  commissioner  or  commis-  be  made  to  appear  to  such  court,  on  such  hearing  or 

aion,  and  may  institute  any  inquiry  on  its  own  motion  on  report  of  any  such  person  or  persons,  that  thelaw- 

in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  as  though  fill  oraer  or  requirement  of  said  commission  dnwn  in 

oomplaint  had  been  made.  question  has  been  violated  or  disobeyed,  it  shall  be 

No  oomplaint  shall  at  any  time  be  dismissed  be-  lawful  for  such  court  to  issue  a  writ  of  injunction  or 

cause  of  the  absence  of  direct  damage  to  the  oomplain-  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  oUierwiae^  to  r»- 

aut.  strain  sueh  common  carrier  fh>m  fiiither  continuing 

Sec  14.  That  whenever  an  investigation  shall  be  such  violation  or  disobedience  of  such  order  or  re- 
made by  said  commission,  it  shall  bo  its  duty  to  make  quirement  of  said  oommission,  and  emoinioff  obedi- 
a  report  in  writing  in  respect  thereto,  which  shall  in-  ence  to  the  same ;  and  in  case  of  any  oiaobecuenoe  of 
dude  the  findings  of  fact  upon  which  the  conclusions  any  such  writ  of  iivj unction  or  other  proper  process, 
of  the  oommission  are  based,  together  with  its  reoom-  mandatoi^  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be  lawrul  for  audi 
mendation  as  to  what  re^iaration,  if  any,  should  be  oouit  to  issue  writs  of  attachment,  or  any  other  pro- 
made  by  the  coriimon  carrier  to  any  party  or  partiea  cess  of  said  court  incident  or  applicable  to  writs  ot  in- 
who  may  be  found  to  have  been  iz^ured!^;  and  sucn  find-  junction  or  other  proper  process^  mandatory  or  othei^ 
ings  so  made  shall  thereafter,  in  all  judicial  proceed-  wise,  againat  such  common  earner^  and  if  a  corpon- 
ings,  be  deemed  prima-facie  evidence  as  to  each  and  tion,  against  one  or  more  of  the  directors,  ofiScers,  or 
every  fact  found.  agenta  of  the  same,  or  against  any  owner,  lessee, 

AU  reports  of  investigations  made  by  the  oommis-  trustee^  receiver,  or  other  person  failing  to  obey  such 

sion  shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  a  copy  thereof  writ  ot  injunction  or  other  proper  procesa,  mandatory 

shall  be  furnished  to  the  party  who  may  nave  com-  or  otherwiae ;  and  said  court  may,  if  it  shall  think  fit, 

plained,  and  to  an^  common  carrier  that  may  have  make  an  order  directing  such  common  carrier  or  other 

Deen  complained  ot.  person  so  disobeying  such  writ  of  ii\j  unction  or  other 

Sxo.  15.  That  if  in  any  case  in  which  an  investiga-  proper  proceas,  mandatory  or  otherwise,  to  pay  sudi 

tion  shall  be  made  by  said  commission  it  shall  oe  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  for  each  carrier  or  per- 

made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission,  aon  in  default  the  sum  of  $500  for  every  day  ailer  a 

either  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  other  evi-  day  to  be  named  in  the  order  that  such  carrier  or 

denoc.  tnat  anvthing  has  been  done  or  omitted  to  be  other  person  shall  fail  to  obey  such  injunction  or 

done  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  of  other  proper  process,  mandatory  or  otherwise :  and 

any  law  cognisable  by  said  commission,  by  any  com-  auch  moneys  shall  be  payable  as  the  court  shall  di- 

mon  carrier,  or  that  any  injury  or  dainajy^e  has  been  reot.  either  to  the  party  complaining,  or  into  court 

sustained  by  the  party  or  parties  complaining,  or  by  to  abide  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  court,  or  into  the 

other  parties  aggrieved  in  consequence  of  any  such  vio-  Treaaury ;  and  payment  thereof  may,  without  prqu- 

lation,  it  shall  m  the  duty  of  the  oommission  to  forth-  dice  to  any  other  mode  of  recovenng  the  same,  be 

with  cause  a  copy  of  its  report  in  respect  thereto  to  be  enforced  by  attachment  or  order  in  the  nature  of  a 

delivered  to  such  common  carrier,  together  with  a  no-  writ  of  execution,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had 

tioe  to  said  common  carrier  to  cease  and  desist  fh>m  been  recovered  by  a  final  decree  in  pertonam  in  such 

such  violation,  or  to  make  reparation  for  the  iz\jury  so  court.    When  the  subject  in  dispute  shall  be  of  the 

found  to  have  been  done,  or  both,  within  a  reasonable  value  of  $2,000  or  more,  either  party  to  such  proceed- 

time,  to  be  specified  by  the  commission ;  and  if,  with-  ing  before  said  court  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 

in  the  time  specified,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  Court  of  the  United  States,  under  the  same  regula- 

the  commission  that  such  common  carrier  has  ceased  lationa  now  provided  by  law  in  respect  of  security  for 

from  such  violation  of  law,  and  has  made  reparation  such  appeal ;  but  such  appeal  shall  not  operate  to  stay 

for  the  ii\iury  tbuud  to  have  been  done,  in  compli-  or  supersede  the  order  of  the  court  or  the  execution  of 

ance  with  the  report  and  notice  of  the  commission,  or  any  writ  or  proceaa  thereon ;  and  such  court  may,  in 

to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party  oomplaining,  a  state-  every  such  matter,  order  the  pa}inent  of  such  costs 

ment  to  that  effect  shall  be  entered  of  reoora  by  the  and  counsel  fees   as  shall  Ixj  deemed   reasonable, 

commission,  and  the  said  common  carrier  shall  there-  Whenever  any  such  petition  shall  be  filed  or  pre- 

upon  be  relieved  from  further  liability  or  penalty  for  sented  by  the  commission  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

auch  particular  violation  of  law.  district  attorney,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 

Sxa  Id.  That  whenever  any  common  carrier,  as  de-  General  of  the  United  States,  to  prosecute  the  same : 

fined  in  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  and  the  costs  and  expenses  of  sucn  prosecution  shall 

violate  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey  any  lawfiil  order  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of 

or  reouircmcnt  of  the  commission  in  this  act  named,  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    For  the  purposes  of 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comnussion,  and  lawful  for  this  act,  excepting  its  penal  provisiona,  the  circiiit 

any  company  or  person  interested  in  such  order  or  re-  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed  to  be  al- 

qmrement,  to  apply,  in  a  summary  way,  by  petition,  ways  in  session. 

to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  sitting  in  Sxo.  17.  That  the  commission  may  conduct  ita  pro- 
equity  in  tlie  judicial  district  in  which  the  common  oeedings  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  conduce  to  the 
carrier  complained  of  has  its  principal  ofiSce,  or  in  proper  dispatch  of  business  and  to  the  ends  of  justice, 
which  the  violation  or  disobedience  of  such  order  or  A  maioritv  of  the  oommission  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
requirement  shall  happen,  oUeging  such  violation  or  rum  tor  tne  transaction  of  business^  but  no  commia- 
disobedience,  as  the  ca.se  may  be ;  and  the  said  court  sioner  shall  participate  in  any  hearing  or  proceeding 
ahall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter,  in  which  he  haa  any  pecuniary  interest.    Said  com- 
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may,  ftmn  time  to  time,  make  or  amend  suoh  act  shall  have,  as  near  aa  ma^  be,  a  uniform  system  of 

rules  or,  orders  as  ma^  be  reauisite  for  the  acoounts.  and  the  manner  m  which  such  accounts 

1  regulation  of  proceedinj^s  berore  it,  includ-  shall  be  aept 

18  of  notices  and  the  service  thereof,  which  Seo.  21.  That  the  commission  shall,  on  or  before- 

form,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  those  in  use  in  the  Ist  day  of  December  in  each  year,  make  a  report 

»  of  the  United  States.    Anv  party  may  ap-  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  shall  be  by  him 

»re  said  commission  and  be  heard,  in  person  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  copies  of  which  shall  be 

tomev.    Every  vote  and  official  act  of  the  distributed  as  are  the  other  reports  issued  from  the 

ion  snail  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  pro-  Interior  I>epartment.    This  report  shall  contain  such 

shall  be  public  upon  the  request  of  either  information  and  data  collected  bv  the  commission  as 

tereated.     Said  commisMon  snail  have  an  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the  determination  of 

ial,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed.  Either  questions  connected  with  the  regulation  of  commerce, 

icmbers  of  the  commission  may  administer  together  with  such  recommendations  as  to  additional 

i  alflrmationa.  legislation  relating  thereto  as  the  commission  may 

3.  That  each  commissioner  shall  receive  an  deem  necesMry. 

ilanr  of  $7,600,  pavable  in  the  same  manner  Seo.  22.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  the 
ianes  ot  judges  or  the  courts  of  the  United  carriage,  ston^,  or  handling  of  property  free  or  at 
The  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretair,  reduced  rates  lor  the  United  States,  State,  or  munici- 
1  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500,  payable  pal  governments,  or  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  or 
anoer.  The  commission  shall  have  authority  from  fairs  and  expositions  for  exhibition  thereat,  or 
y  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  em-  the  issuance  of  mileaffe^  excursion,  or  commutation 
I  it  may  find  necessary  to  the  proper  perform-  passenger  tickets ;  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  cen- 
ts duties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Seo-  strued  to  prohibit  any  common  carrier  from  giving 
the  Interior.  reduced  rates  to  ministers  of  religion :  nothing  in  this 
mmission  shall  be  ftimished  by  the  Secretary  act  shall  be  oonstrued  to  prevent  nulroads  from  giv- 
terior  with  suitable  offices  and  all  necessary  ing  free  carriage  to  their  own  officers  and  empl(nr^,  or 
>pliea.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  com-  to  prevent  the  principal  officers  of  any  railroad  com- 
ihall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  pany  or  companies  ftom  exchanging  passes  or  tickets 
witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  with  other  railroad  companies  tor  their  officers  and 
16  expenses  of  the  commission,  including  all  employ^ :  and  nothing  m  this  act  contained  shall  in 
f  expenses  for  transportation  incurred  by  the  any  way  aoridge  or  alter  the  remedies  now  existing  at 
ioners,  or  by  their  employes  under  their  common  law  or  by  statute,  but  the  provisions  of  tms 
in  maiking  any  investij^tion  in  any  other  act  are  in  addition  to  such  remedies :  FtovidHt^  That 
lan  in  the  city  of  Washmgton,  shall  be  al-  no  pending  liUgation  shall  in  any  way  be  affected  by 
nd  paid,  on  the   presentation  of  itemized  this  act. 

i  therefor  approvea  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sxc.  23.  That  the  sum  of  $100,000  is  hereby  appro- 
ion  and  tlie  Hecretary  of  the  Interior.  priated  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  this  act  for  the 
9.  That  the  principal  office  of  the  commission  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  a.  d.  1888,  and  the  inter- 
in  the  d^  of  Wasniugton,  where  its  general  vening  time  anterior  thereto. 

shall  be  held ;  but  whenever  the  convenience  Seo.  24.  That  the  provisions  of  sections  11  and  18 

ublic  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promoted  or  of  this  act,  relating  to  the  appointment  and  organiza- 

expense  prevented  thereby,  the  commission  tion  of  the  commission  herem  provided  for  shall  take 

1  special  sessions  in  any  part  of  the  United  effect  immediately,  and  the  remaining  provisions  of 

It  mnjT,  by  one  or  more  of  the  commissioners,  this  act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days  alter  its  passage. 

L7r!;«lTS.r'^fSJ7nt'^ni?Hi"nf^^  After  extended  discussion,  the  Senate  agreed 

be  United  States,  mto  any  matter  or  question  s,    a.\.    n     ^             r>\         •**     i            ^  r       t  a 

ertoining  to  the  busmess  of  any  common  oar-  ^  t"®  Oonferenoe  Committee  s  report,  Jan.  14, 

ect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  1887,  by  the  following  vote : 

0.  That  the  commission  is  hereby  authorized  Txas— Allison,  Beck,  Berry,  Blackburn,  Bowen, 

re  annual  reports  from  all  common  carriers  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Conger,  Cullom,  Dolph, 

0  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  fix  the  time  and  Edmunds,  Eustis,  Fair,  Frre,  George,  Gibson,  Gor- 
)  the  manner  in  which  such  reports  shall  be  man,  Gray,  Hale,  Harris,  Hawley,  Ingalls.  Jones  of 
nd  to  require   from  such  carriers   specific  Arkansas,  Jones  of  Nevada,  McMillan,  Manderson, 

to  all  quesdons  upon  which  the  commission  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  Palmer.  Flumb,  Fugh,  Sabin, 
5d  information,  ^ach  annual  reports  shall  Saulsbury,  Sawyer,  Sewell,  Sherman.  Spooner.  Teller, 
detail  the  amount  of  capital  stock  issued,  the  Vance,  Vest  Walthall,  Whitthome,  wuson  or  Iowa- 
paid  therefor,  and  the  manner  of  payment  48. 
tame ;  the  dividends  paid,  the  surplus  fund.  NATt—Aldrich,  BUir,  Brown,  Cameron,  Chacc, 
nd  the  number  of  stockholders;  the  ftinded  Cheney.  Evarts,  Hampton,  Hoar,  Mahono,  Mitchell  of 
ting  debts,  and  the  mterest  paid  thereon  \  the  Pennsylvania,  Morrill,  Payne,  Piatt,  Williams— 16. 

1  value  of  the  carrier's  property,  franchises,  Absekt— Butler,  Call,  Camden,  Dawes  Harrison, 
ipment;  the  number  of  employ^,  and  the  Jones  of  Florida,  Kenna,  MoPherson,  Maxcy,  Miller, 
ud  each  class ;  the  amounts  expended  for  im-  Morgan,  Bansom,  Biddleberger,  Stanford,  Van  Wyok, 
)nts  each  year,  how  expended,  and  the  char-  Voorhees,  Wilson  of  Maryland— 17. 

,od^  improvements ;  the  ~rnings  and  receipts  j    ^  previous  to  the  final  vote,  a  motion  to 

sh  branch  of  busmess  md  from  all  sources  ;  muoi*  |/*«  .^uow  «uv  m»hm    vi«?,  a  uj^ivu  «v 

rating  and  other  expenses:  the  balances  of  recommit  was  lost,  as  follows: 
id  lo« :  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  financial  Yeas — Aldrich.  Bliur,  Brown,  Cameron,  Chaoe, 
ns  of  tne  carrier  each  year,  including  an  an-  Chenev,  Kvnrts,  Frye,  Grav,  Hale,  Hampton,  Hawley, 
ance-sheet.  Such  reports  shall  also  contain  Hoar,  Mahone,  Mitchell  or  Oregon,  Mitchell  ofPenn- 
formation  in  relation  to  rates  or  regulations,  sylvania,  Morgan,  Morrill,  Payne,  Piatt,  Sawyer,  Sew- 
ng  farfri  or  freights,  or  agreements,  arrange-  ell,  Sherman^  Spooner.  Williams— 25. 
»r  contracts  with  other  common  carriers,  as  r^ATs — Allison,  Beck,  Berry,.  Blackburn,  Bowen, 
mission  may  require ;  and  the  siud  commis-  Call,  Cockrell,  Coke,  Colquitt,  Conger,  Cullom, 
r,  within  its  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of  en-  Dolph,  Edmunds,  Eustis,  Fair,  Goorge,  Gibson,  Qor- 
,  the  better  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this  man,  Harris,  Imralls,  Jones  of  Arkansas,  Jones  of 
cribe  (if  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  it  Nevada,  McMillan,  Manderson,  Pidmer,  Plumb, 
aible  to  prescribe  such  uniformity  and  methods  Pugh,  Sabin,  Saulsbury,  Teller,  Vance,  Vest,  Wal- 
ng  accounts)  a  period  of  time  within  which  thall,  Whitthome,  Wilson  of  Iowa,  WUson  of  Mary- 
ion  oarriera  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  land — 86. 

TOL.  xxvn. — 12  A 
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Amdtf— Bntlw,  Cuudan,  Dawes,  HtriTtan,  Jonea 
(if  Floridi,  KeDltlL,  MoPheraoD,  Muey.  Miller,  Btn- 
wuD,  Riddlebeiger,  SUiirord,Vaii  Wjck.Voorbeis—l*. 

In  the  HoDse,  Jan.  21,  I88T.  the  conference 
committee's  report  was  agreed  to  b;  the  fol- 
lowing vote : 

Tei>— O.  E.  Adaou,  J.  J.  Aduns  J.  M.  Allen,  J. 
A.  Audenon,  Baker,  BolleDtiDC,  Barbour,  Barksdale, 
Baniei,  Butt,  Bavne,  Belmont,  Bennett,  Blanclunl, 
BlooDt,  Boond.  BnulT,  C.  K.  Bmoldnridge,  W.  C.  P. 
Breokjnridge,  G.  £.  Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Bueli, 
Bunnell,  Buran,  Burrowe,  Butlerwoitb,  By  Dum,  Ci* 
ball,  Caldwell,  Felii  Cunphell,  J.  M.  Campbell  Can- 
non, Carleton,  Catohinga,  Clemanta,  CoUina,  Comp- 
IDD,  Comstock,  Conger,  Cooper,  Covlea,  W.  B.  Coi, 
Crwn.CriBp,  Croiton,  Culberaoo,  C'uitin,  Cutchson, 
Daniel,  B.  U.  M.  Davidaon,  Dawaon.  Dinglo^,  Dock- 
crj,  Dor»ey,  Dou^bertj,  Dunham,  Dunn,  &den,  £1- 
dredge,  Ettsbeny,  Everbart,  Fariiubar,  Fisher,  Flee- 
ger,  Forao,  Fuller,  FunaUin,  GalliDfer,  Geddea,  C.  H. 
Bibaon  Qlover,  Ooff,  Green,  Grout,  Hale,  Hall,  Hal- 
aell,  Hammond,  Manner,  Harris,  Hatch,  Haynea, 
Heard,  Hemphill,  D.  B.  Hendetaan,  J.  S.  Hender- 
lon,  T.  J.  Hendenwn,  Henley,  Hepbuni,  Herbert, 
Hermann,  Uiestand,  Hiree,  Hitt,  Holman,  Holmoa, 
Hopkim.,  Howard,  Hudd,  Irion,  J,  T,  Johnaton,  T. 
D.  Johnaton,  J.  H.  Joneo,  J.  T,  Jonea,  I«ffooD,  La 
FoUette,  Landea,  I^nham,  Lavler,  Le  Fevra,  Lehl- 
baeh,  Lmdaley,  Llltle,  Lore,  LoattU,  Loverine,  Low- 

S,  Lymati,  MahoneT,  Mataon,  McAdoo,  UoComaa, 
cCrearv,  HcKinlty,  HaHillin,  UcBae,  HiUard.  Uil- 
liken,  Hilla,  Moffiitt,  Morrill,  HoniMin,  Jf  nller,  Hur- 
Neal,^  Neeoa,  Nelaon,   Norwood,   O'Donnell, 


can  Bahermen,  Amertean  trading  and 
veaseli  in  certfun  cases,  and  for  other 
poies."  Janaar^  24  it  passed  the  Senate 
vote  of  46  to  1,  the  uegatire  rote  beio( 
bj  Senator  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia, 
meaanra  b  as  foUowa : 

A  it  tnaettd,  tU.,  That  whenever  the  PrcsU 
the  United  Statea  shall  be  aatiafled  Uiat  Am 
ftahing-veiaela  or  Autarican  Sahermen,  visitina 
iiw  in  the  waten  or  at  ao;  porta  or  places  of  tb 
isu  dominiont  of  North  America,  are  or  then 
have  been  denied  or  abridnd  in  the  enjoy m 
■oy  rights  secured  to  them  by  treaty  or  law, 
or  then  lately  have  been  unjustly  Texed  or  ha 
in  the  aqjoymeat  of  suoh  rights,  or  subjei^ed  i 
reasonable  restrictioiu,  regulations,  or  requin 
in  respect  of  aiMh  rigliu,  or  otherwise  ni^wtly 
or  haiiused  in  ssid  waten,  porta,  or  places ;  or 
ever  the  Prmident  of  the  United  Stotea  abalt  b< 
fled  that  any  such  flshinii-veisela  or  ILshermei 
intt  a.  petmlt  undeithe  laws  oi  the  United  Sb 
touch  and  bade  at  any  port  or  porta,  place  or 
in  the  British  dominions  of  North  America,  i 
tlien  lately  liaie  been  denied  the  privilege  of  t\ 
such  port  or  ports,  place  or  ^scee,  in  the  sr— - 


phy,  rteai,  neeoet  neLsou,  i^orwooo,  u'uonneji, 
O'Fsrrall,  Osborne,  Onthwalta,  Owen,  Parker  Pay- 
son,  Feel,  Perkins,  Perry,  Peten,  Pettibone,  Phelps, 
Piroe,  Plumb,  Uaadall,  Kabardson,  Bims,  Bobert- 
«on  Bookwell,  Bosera,  Bomeia,  Bowell,  Buak,  Bjan, 
Batuar,  Sawyer,  Sayen,  Scott,  Bcranton,  Sessioos, 
Bhaw,  Blngleton,  Skinner,  Bowden,  Spooner,  Spring- 


Stnible,  Swope,  Byrnes,  Tarsnev,  Taulbee,  £.  B.  Tay- 
lor, I.  H.  Taylor^  J.  U.  Tavlor,  ZsoLary  Taylor,  J.  K. 


Thomasj'  O.  B.  'l'h< 


.    Tucker,  Tomer, 


Schuck,  Wcie,  Wakefield,  Wallace,  J.  H.  Ward,  T. 
B.  Ward,  A.  J.  Warner,  William  Warner,  Weber, 
WeUbom,  Wheeler,  Uilo  White,  Wilkina,  Willia, 
Wilson,  Wmsns,  Wolford,  Woodbum,  Worthington 
—SIB. 

Ntrs— C.  H.  Allen,  C.  H.  Anderaon,  Bliss,  Bon- 
telle.  Boyla,Brsgg,  Brumm,  J.  E.  Cainpbell,  Cuwell, 
Dibble,  Ely,  Evans,  Felton,  Flndlsy,  Frederick,  Oay, 
GilflUsa,  Graavenor^  Hajden,  Hill,  F.  A.  Johnson, 
Kelley,  Ketchsm,  Libbey,  Long,  Markbam,  Hartin, 
HcKenna,  Miller,  Morrow,  Oatcs,  Charles  O'Heill,  J. 
J.  O'Null,  Bsnney,  Be»d,  Bioa,  Seymour,  Wadsworth, 
Wait,  J.  B.  Weaver  A.  C.  White— 41. 

NorVonns — Aiken,  Atkinson,  Bacon,  Binsham, 
Bland,  T.  M.  Browne,  Buchanan,  Barleifdi,  T.  J. 
Campbell,  Chandler,  Clardv,  Cobb,  8.  S.  Coi,  Dar- 
oan,  Davenport.  A.  C,  Davidaon,  Davii,  Ermentrout, 
Ford,  Forney,  Eustace  Gibson,  Glass,  Goeulher,  Han- 
back,  Hlscock,  Houk,  HutloD,  Jaokaon,  James,  King, 
Kleiner,  Laird,  Maybnrr,  Merriman,  Hitobell,  Mor- 
gan, N^ley,  O'Hara,  Payne,  Fidcock,  Pindar,  Rea- 
gan, Reese,  Seney,  Smalls.  8nvder,  Hprige*,  ^tabl' 
pecker,  J.  W.  Blewart,  Bt.  Maitm,  E.  F.  Btone,  Bnin- 
bume,  Throckmortfln,  Viele,  A.  J.  Weaver,  Waal, 
Whiting,  Wise— 6S. 

Feb.  4, 1887,  the  President  approved  of  the 


therein  applicable  (otrading-TMisels  of  the  moett 
nation,  or  ahall  be  nnjust^  Texed  or  harassed 
apect  uieieof,  or  otherwise  be  nnjnstly  vexed  « 
ssaed  ijierein,  or  shall  be  prevented  Inm  puic 
aucb  aupplies  sa  msy  there  be  lawftilly  sold  to  u 
vessels  of  the  moat  fiivored  nstjon  ;  or  whenet 
Pneidcnt  of  the  United  States  ahall  be  aatisSi 
any  other  vessels  of  tbe  United  States,  their  ti 
or  orews,  so  arriving  at  or  beins  in  such  Britis 
lera  or  ports  or  phices  of  the  British  domini 
North  America,  are  or  then  Istelv  lisve  been  i 

,  ,     any  of  the  privil^^s  therein  accorded  to  the  v 

Spooner,  Spring-  their  insateia  or  crvws,  of  the  most  favored  oat 
— .  in  1  c. —  unjustly  vexed  or  haraaaed  in  respect  to  the  sa 
un)ustly  vexed  or  harassed  therein  by  the  autli 
thereof,  then,  and  In  either  or  all  of  such  ci 
shall  be  lawrul,  and  it  ahall  be  tlie  duty  of  the 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  hia  diwretion,  h] 
lomation  to  that  effect,  to  deny  vessels,  their  n 
and  orews,  ofthe  British  domijuonaof  north  A 
any  entrance  into  the  waters,  porta,  or  plaea 
within  the  United  Sutea  (with  such  sioeption 
oard  to  veeseli  in  dtstresa,  atreia  of  weather,  oi 
mg  supplies  sa  to  the  Preudent  ihsU  *eem  p 
whether  such  vessels  have  come  directly  IVoi 
dominions  on  anch  destinsd  voyage  or  by  way  a 
port  or  place  in  soohdeatined  voyage  elsewher 
alaoto  deny  entry  Into  any  port  or  plaoe 


c  of  the' 


.  li^-literrann.— Jan.  19,  1BS7,  a  bill  was  re- 
ported in  the  Senste  from  tlie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  "  to  authorize  the  Preeident 
of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  defend 
tlie  rights  of  American  fisbing-veasela,  Anieri- 


0  any  port  ot  _ 

States  of  frBdi  9ah  or  ssit  nsh  or  soy  other  pro> 

'  lions,  or  othergooda coming  tromsa 

I  the  Dnited  8tst(&    Tbe  Frcwdent  i 

Saa,  apply  sneh  proolamslion  to  an 

....  all  of  the  IbregoiDg-named  sutgeela,  and  i 
qnali^,  limit  and  renew  anch  prodMnalim  ttn 
to  time  as  he  may  deem  neceaasry  to  the  ftiU  ai 
eieoDlioii  of  the  purposes  of  this  set.  Every  v> 
of  any  such  pnxilacutllon,  or  any  part  thereof,  i 
by  declared  Illegal,  and  all  veaiela  and  goods  s 
ing  or  being  witliin  the  watera,  porta,  or  places 
United  States  ooDtrary  to  anoh  proclamation  al 
forfeited  to  the  United  States;  and  anch  fori 
shall  be  enforoBd  and  proceeded  upon  in  thi 
manner  and  with  the  aame  e^et  as  in  the 
vessels  or  goadi  whose  importation  or  comin 
being  in  the  waten  or  porta  of  the  United  Stat 
trary  to  law  may  now  be  enforced  and  proocedei 
Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro 
of  this  act,  or  such  proclamation  of  tbe  i>r 
made  in  pursuance  hereof,  shall  be  deemed  gi 
a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviotion  thennf,  a 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |1,000,  or 
prisonment  for  a  term  not  exoeemng  two  yean 
noth  said  puniahtnents,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
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« 

pUmation  of  the  measare,  Senator  Ed-  tations  of  the  marine  league,  of  the  rights  of  the 

of  Vermont,  said :  **  This  bill  provides  fishermen,  of  the  rights  of  shelter,  water,  food, 

onr  vessels  are  mistreated  in  Canadian  and  fuel  were  such  as  they  proposed  to  put 

pare  fishing-vessels,  I  will  stick  to  that  upon  them.    But  I  do  not  read  these  trans- 

»r  the  time  being — ^and  are  denied  or  actions  in  that  way;  the  American  people  do 

issed  in  the  fair  exercise  of  the  rights  not  read  them  in  that  way.    There  was  some 

ey  have,  the  President  of  the  United  design  and  purpose  other  than  to  obtain  a 

nay,  as  a  countervailing  operation,  say  peaceful  solution  of  the  question  of  the  don- 

)  Canadian  fish,  and  the  Canadian  fish-  struction  or  interpretation  of  doubtful  pro- 

and  the  Canadian  trader,  and  the  Ca-  visions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818. 

everybody  else,  shall  not  come  into  the  '*  Sir,  England  has  always  been  the  ruffian, 

of  the  United  States  at  all.    Suppose  the  coward,  and  the  bully  among  the  nations 

I  that;  that  is  not  war.     Suppose  it  of  the  earth;  insolent  to  the  weak,  arrogant 

es  for  ten  years;  it  is  a  question  of  to  the  feeble,  cringing  and  obsequious  to  the 

m  stand  it  best.    I  think  the  people  strong,  her  history  for  centuries  has  been  a 

Jnited  States  can  stand  it  best,  and  it  record  of  crimes  against  the  human  race.    In 

a  persuasion  to  those  people  to  mitigate  Ireland,  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  against  the 

Qgly  somewhat  of  the  rough  asperity  of  Roman  Catholics,  against  the  Boers  of  South 

inners  and  somewhat  of  the  irregularity  Africa,  against  the  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese, 

conduct.    Suppose  it  does  not.    Then  against  the  Afghans,  the  Persians,  and  the  Egyp- 

'e  simply  got  non-intercourse  between  tians,  wherever  there  has  been  a  feeble  and 

tish  provinces  and  the  United  States,  helpless  people,  Great  Britain  has  appeared  for 

istion  is,  short  of  war,  who  can  stand  the  purpose  of  rapacity,  plunder,  and  conquest. 

9  longest.  I  think  there  can  be  but  *' England  bears  no  good- will  to  this  country. 
wer  to  that  proposition.  The  memory  of  defeat  in  two  wars  rankles,  I 
the  question  whether  we  have  got  to  have  no  doubt,  in  the  breasts  of  Englishmen. 
•  protect  American  fishermen  in  their  When  I  say  that  Great  Britain  is  not  friendly 
hat  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  treaty  to  America,  I  mean  that  the  ruling  classes  are 
3 1  sidd  before,  is  not  a  question  at  this  not,  and  that  they  have  never  been. 

moment  or  this  present  year  of  any  '^  Their  course  toward  us  has  uniformly  been 
t  it  is  a  question  of  countervailing  reg-  one  of  supercilious  insolence  and  of  outrage. 
\  which  all  nations  have  resorted  to  They  cheated  the  South  with  false  hopes  of 
fore,  and  usually  never  coming  to  a  war  recognition,  and  they  outraged  the  North  by 
rd,  in  respect  of  adjusting  these  rights,  violating  the  rights  of  neutrality.  Their  action 
I  very  matter  of  these  fisheries  has  been  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was  controlled 
nndred  years  carried  on  in  the  same  solely  by  a  fear  of  the  consequences  to  their 
tier  M^esty's  Government  have,  from  own  commerce  in  the  next  war  in  which  they 
time,  made  their  regulations  or  author-  might  be  engaged  if  they  permitted  the  pro- 
em to  be  made,  and  they  have  been  cedent  that  they  had  established  to  stand  un- 
nd  they  have  executed  them,  and  the  denied. 

»  of  the  United  States  has  authorized  *'  I  believe  that  there  is  no  special  reciprocity 
eident,  under  our  laws,  to  adjust  his  and  good-will  on  the  part  of  America  toward 
,  acoordingly  as  to  whether  they  oould  England.  There  are  few  Americans  who  do 
)re  or  whether  they  oould  not.  So  it  is  not  regret  Waterloo.  There  are  few  Ameri- 
thing ;  and  it  is  not  war.  There  may  cans  wno  do  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
if,  by-and-by,  it  is  found  that  it  is  im-  conduct  of  Great  Britain  toward  this  country 
\  for  these  countries  to  adjust  this  has  been  characterized  by  jealousy  and  ma- 
under clear  and  definite  rights  as  they  levolence  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
ist,  and  one  party  or  the  oUier  may  go  existence,  and  that  she  is  our  only  enemy 

The  British  Government  may  say,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth, 

n  do  not  choose  to  admit  Dominion  *^  If  I  read  these  transactions  aright,  there  is 

into  the  United  States  which  you  are  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  secure 

10  treaty  obligation  to  do,  we  will  go  to  a  peaceful  solution,  a  pacific  interpretation  of 
;h  yoQ,"  as  we  might  with  China,  be-  the  doubtful  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1818, 
le  will  not  admit  American  vessels  into  but  a  deliberate  design  to  so  far  foment  the 
ne  of  her  ports  and  plaoes ;  but  that  is  irritation,  the  discontent  that  exists  between 
iltimate  and  a  very  far-off  question.'^  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dominion 
or  Ingalls,  of  Kansas,  took  a  less  pacific  of  Canada,  as  to  prevent  the  pacific  political 

the  controversy.    He  said :   *'  It  may  affiliations  of  those  two  powers  in  the  immedi- 

the  British  Government,  by  these  un-  ate  future,  which  would  be  inevitable  if  it 

ed  seizures  and  atrocities,  outrages  and  were  left  to  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws 

admitted  to  be  in  violation  of  that  of  politics,  of  trade,  and  of  society, 

tave  had  no  ulterior  purpose  except  to  **  I  think  I  discern  very  plainly  what  the  pur- 

ns  to  accept  their  construction  of  that  pose  of  Great  Britain  has  been  in  this  matter. 

0  sabject  us  to  duress  and  coercion  to  She  means  to  render  it  impossible  for  free, 

)  United  States  to  admit  their  interpre-  friendly,    reciprocal    relations,    political   ana 
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other,  to  exist  between  Canada  and  the  United  rage.    There  is  no  apology  on  the  part  of 

States."  Great  Britain,  but  a  simple  oommonioation  to 

Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massachasetts.  regarded  the  ns  bj  the  British  minister  of  an  expression  of 
action  of  the  Canadian  authorities  as  shaped  to  regret  of  the  local  dependency,  with  which  we 
procure  a  modification  of  American  tariff  laws,  can  have  no  diplomatic  relations,  and  whose 
tie  said :  *^  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  act  of 
very  great  necessity  for  further  argument  in  the  officer  is  of  no  sort  of  importance.  The 
support  of  this  bill  to  convince  the  minds  of  a  absence  of  any  other  expression  of  regret, 
majority  of  Senators  of  the  expediency  of  the  either  for  the  nngle  action  to  which  this  re- 
measure.  But  the  State  which  I  represent  is  lates  or  for  a  series  of  offenses  or  outrages  of 
more  interested  five  times  over  than  all  the  which  that  is  but  one,  is  a  more  si^ificant 
other  communities  together  in  the  immediate  matter,  as  it  seems  to  mo,  than  the  smgle  ex- 
oontroversy.  Of  the  vessels  which  have  ex-  pression  which  has  been  communicated  to  oar 
perienced  the  outrages  and  annoyances  recited  Secretary  of  State  by  the  British  representa- 
in  the  report  of  the  committee,  twenty-five  be-  tive  to  this  country. 

long  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  besides  four  *^  I  do  not  understand,  with  the  Senator 

whose  port  is  not  stated,  and  seven  to  the  State  from  Kansas,  that  the  object  of  this  measure 

of  Maine,  formerly  a  part  of  Massachusetts.  is  to  bring  about  either  a  war  on  one  side  or  new 

*'  I  understand  that  the  object  of  these  an-  diplomacy  or  negotiation  on  the  other.    AD 

noyances  and  grievances  which  have  been  re-  that  is  to  be  done  is  that  we  say  to  Great  Brit- 

dted  in  the  report  of  the  committee  is  not  ain,  and  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  through 

principally  or  largely  to  assert  the  British  or  her,  that  so  far  from  accomplishing  anyUihig 

Canadian  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  1818.  in  the  way  of  diminution,  or  lightening,  or 

A  dispate  is  sought  in  regard  to  the  terms  of  repeal  of  our  customs  duties  by  this  course  of 

that  treaty,  not  to  protect  the  sources  of  the  conduct,  so  long  as  it  continues  you  shall  not 

fisheries  from  an  interference  by  Massachu-  be  permitted  to  sell  your  fish  or  any  other 

setts  or  Maine  competition,  but  it  is  to  compel  product  of  the  offending  district  in  the  Ajneri- 

the  people  of  the  United  States^  to  change  can  market 

their  laws  in  a  matter  of  purely  domestic  con-  ^^  The  only  answer  to  this  measure  which  is 

cem.     It  is  not  that  Canada  may  catch  fish  to  be  expected,  and  iQl  that  will  be  expected, 

without  molestation;  it  is  that  she  may  sell  and  which  will  be  effectual,  is  a  communica- 

fish  without  the  interference  of  the  American  tion  of  Great  Britain  that  she  has  given  orders 

tariff  policy  that   these   difficulties  are   fo-  that  this  course  of  offensive  proceeding  shall 

mented.  stop.    It  requires  no  new  treaty,  and  certain- 

*^  I  regard,  in  that  point  of  view,  the  attempt  ly,  I  think,  requires  no  further  exertion  of 

by  a  foreign  country  by  hostile  interference  force  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 

with  our  ships  on  the  high-seas,  or  in  the  menf 

neighborhood  of  their  ports,  or  in  their  ports.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  argued  that 

to  enforce  upon  us,  against  our  will,  a  certain  the  great  issue  is  the  interpretation  of  the 

domestic  policy  as  being  one  of  the  most  em-  Treaty  of  1818.    Ufi  siud :  '^The  committee  io 

phatio  ana  flagrant  acts  of  hostility  that  can  preparing  the  bill  and  bringing  it  forward  in 

be  committed  without  actual  war.    These  seiz-  the  Senate  first  took  into  consideration  what 

ures,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  one  or  was  the  actual  condition  of  the  treaty  relations 

two  instances,  are  seizures  upon  a  pretense  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

and  without  the  reality  of  any  interference  respecting  the    British  provinces   in    North 

either  with  treaty  or  with  local  regulation  or  America,  and  a  very  close,  narrow  investiga- 

law  by  the  American  vessels.  tion  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  satisfied  ns 

**  This  attempt  on  the  part  of  Canada  has  that  we  were  entirely  without  treaty  engage- 
received,  as  is  apparent  from  the  diplomatic  ments  with  Great  Britain  in  respect  of  oar 
correspondence,  the  full  countenance  of  the  commerce  with  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It 
mother-country,  of  which  Canada  is  a  depend-  is  true  that  in  the  Treatjr  of  Washington  we 
ent.  It  is  said  that  in  one  instance  there  has  have  mutual  stipulations  in  respect  of  traos- 
been  an  expression  of  regret  for  the  actnal  portation,  liable  to  be  suspended,  I  believe, 
lowering  of  the  Amierican  flag.  I  do  not  see  upon  two  years^  notice  or  upon  the  failure  of 
that  the  lowering  of  the  American  flag  is  in  either  Government  to  carry  out  in  good  faith, 
substance  an  offense  at  all  equal  in  rank,  of  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  other  Govern- 
which  we  have  any  more  reason  to  complain,  ment,  the  provisions  of  those  mutual  stipnla- 
than  the  taking  custody  without  actual  right  tions.  But  the  Senate  will  do  well  to  remem- 
of  American  vessels  and  their  masters  and  ber,  in  approaching  this  question  and  in  decid- 
crews  when  they  are  about  their  lawful  em-  ing  what  is  its  duty  in  respect  of  it,  that  the 
ployment  It  is  an  affront  undoubtedly ;  it  is  United  States  have  no  commercial  engage- 
an  insult ;  but  the  substance  of  the  offense  is  ments  with  Great  Britain  with  reference  to 
not  the  lowering  of  the  flag,  but  is  the  seizure  our  commerce  with  the  Canadian  provinces, 
of  the  ship  whose  nationality  the  flag  protects.  Our  engagements  are  limited  to  what  I  have 

*^The  apology  which  has  been  conveyed  to  already  stated  and  to  the  Treaty  of  1818  relat- 

ns  is  not  the  apology  which  is  due  for  the  out-  ing  to  the  fisheries.    The  relations  between 
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nited  States  and  tbe  provincefl  of  Canada  "  The  Treaty  of  1818  is  the  real  point  of  dis- 

d  entirely  upon  tbe  statiites  of  tbe  two  pute  between  us— tbe  construction  of  it,  tbe 

ries,  and  not  upon  any  treaty  engage-  question  of  its  proper  enforcement,  and  the 

i ;  so  that  in  legislating  upon  this  qnes-  question  of  tbe  responsibility  of  the  British 

9e  have  an  open  field  in  which  we  are  Government  for  the  acts  of  the  Dominion  in 

tted  to  exercise  our  own  sweet  will  with-  regard  to  that  treaty.    That  is  the  real  bone  of 

lestion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britian.    We  controversy  between  us  to-day,  and  it  is  about 

stablish  by  act  of  Congress  any  of  the  that  which  we  differ.    We  are  undertaking  to 

uices  that  we  see  proper  for  the  regula-  improve  our  condition  in  respect  of  our  differ- 

[>f  our  commercial  relations  with  those  ences  on  that  subject,  and  other  commercial 

noes,  and  so  they  can  do  the  same  thing,  questions  between  us  and  Great  Britain  or  the 

^hen  two  countries,  thus  neighbors  to  Canadian  provinces,  by  the  reformation  of  our 

other,  are  thus  situated  in  respect  of  natutes,  so  as  to  give  to  our  own  Government 

treaty  obligations  and  are  left  only  to  by  the  authority  of  Congress  under  the  sano- 

de  for  their  mutual  interests  by  legisla-  tions  of  law  that  degree  of  power  which  is  ne- 

it  is  very  clear  that  if  tbe  Dominion  of  cessary  to  enable  our  Government  to  protect 

la,  backed  by  the  Government  of  Great  itself  and  to  protect  its  people  against  aggret*- 

in,  shall  le^slate  in  hostility  to  our  trade,  sive  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  provinces 

omes  not  only  our  duty  but  our  only  al-  or  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  as  yon 

five  to  legislate  in  hostility  to  theira,  to  please.    That  is  all  of  it.'* 

ite  according  to  the  principles  of  retro-  February  23,  the  measure  was  reported  to 

nd  of  retaliation,  if  yon  please.  the  House  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

'  we  had  commercid  treaties  with  Great  fairs,  with  an  amendment  by  way  of  substitute. 

n  respecting  our  relations  to  the  Cana-  the  main  point  of  which  was  that  it  provided 

provinces,  we  should  of  course  be  at-  for  retaliation  by  stopping  intercourse  with 

ing  to  understand  whether  the  proposed  Canada  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.    This  sub- 

Ltion  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela-  stitute  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  tbe  fol- 

waa  in  any  sense  in  conflict  with  those  lowing  vote : 

ercial  regulations  agreed  upon  by  treaty ;  Yias— J.  J.  Adams,  J.  M.  Allen.  Ballentine,  Bar- 

aving  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  I  before  boor,  Barksdaie.  Barnes,  Barry,  Belmont,  Bemiett, 

red-  the  field  is  entirely  open  to  us,  and  S^^ndiard.  Bland,  BUm,  Blount,  Boyle,  Bragg,  C.  B. 

>ve  no  dtemative  but  either  to  negotiate  K^S^m^J VCS3^irSS."rS'.,S: 

rst  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Brit-  ing»  Clements.  Cobb,  Compton,  Cometock,  Cowles, 

respect  of  the  provinces,  or  to  go  on  in  w.  B.  Cox,  Cnun,  Crisp,  Culberaon,  Daniel,  Danan, 

d  line  of  legislating  pro  and  eon  so  as  to  A.  C.  Davidson,  R.  H.  M.  Davidson,  Dawson,  Pib- 

ce  up  our  interests  and  make  them  mutu-  fel®' ?^*^S.^;  Doggherty,  Dunn,  Eden,  Ermentat)ut, 

Jlu-t^  Fmdlay,  Fisher,  Foran,  Fomev,  Gay,  Oeddes,  C.  H. 

K^®^*^'^-         ^.^  ^     ^^                .  ^     ,.  ,.  Gibson,  Glass,  Green,  Hall,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Har- 

;  IS  not  a  credit  to  these *  ^ — ^"^  .    ~  ».    -     .   ..  t     .  .i.    .   ^  7„     . 

ing  peoples  on  both  sides 

I,  who  control  so  immensely .        ... 

.mer«.  .nd  all  other  destinies  of  the  in-  ^^,':t^^A^^^^^'Ji^4:T^ 

uita  of  this  earth,  that  we  should  have  MiUin,  McRae,  Merriman,  Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell, 

ill  this  long  time,  more  than  a  hundred  Morgan,  Morrison,   Mnller,  Morphy,  Neal,  Neece, 

since  our  independence,  without  a  treaty  Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall,  J.  J.  6*Neill,  Guthwaite, 

mmerce  to  regulate  our   relations  with  P<»^  P«"7,  Randall,  Reagan,  Richardson,  Riggs,  Rob- 

«rt  of  the  British  possessions  which  lies  l&'X^frr^r^p'^^^  ISJ' » 

to  us  and  upon  this  continent.     But  so  it  necker.  Storm,  Swope,  Tareney,TaulbEe,  J.  M.  Tay- 

it  has  been,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  remain,  lor,  Tillman.  Townsnend,Tuoker.  Turner,  Van  Eaton, 

he  Senator  from  Kansas  was  anxious  to  T.  B.  Ward.  A.  J.  Warned  William  Warner,  J.  B. 

whether  the  committee  proposed  to  go  ^i^^®'»  Wilkins,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wise,  Worthington 

ir.     About  what  should  we  go  to  war?  NaW-G.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  Anderson, 

ertamly  on  account  of  the  breach  of  any  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bayne,  Bound,  Brady,  C.  E.  Brown, 

lercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  re-  W.  W.  Brown,  Bromm,  Buck,  Bunnell,  Burleigh, 

of  the  Canadian  provinces,  for  we  have  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Cannon,    Caswell,   Conger, 

^?^^i    ItwonM  be  a  war  of  words,  ne-  i^^JSl^rifve^^a^^  F^'u^^^^^^ 

ily  followed  by  a  war  of  acts  of  a  com-  Predenck,  Fuller,  Funston,  Gallinger,  Gillillan,  Goff, 

al  character  simply,  if  we  should  have  a  Grout,  Gucnther,  Hale,  Hanback,  Banner,  Hayden, 

for  there  is  to  be   no  broken   engage-  Haynes.  D.  B.Hendereon, T.J. Henderson, Hepburn, 

1  brought  to  the  attention  of  any  govern-  Hermann,  HiwtancL  Hires,  Hlscpck,  Hitt,  Holmes 

.          "                    if  *u^      ^A^^4.  ^.'au^ s  Hopkms,  Houk,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J.  T. 

in  consequence  of  the  conduct  either  of  Johnston,  Kelley,  Ketcham,  La  Follette,  Laird,  Lehl- 


.•-^ •'.    ."-i;!,  .  .i^jv       Ker,  rayne,  rerKms,  reu!r8,riumD,  rnce,  nice,  nocK- 

ahery  rights,  shall  have  been  violated  by    ^ell,  RomeU,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Sawyer,  Scranton,  Ses- 
inadian  Government  or  by  ourselves.  sions.  Skinner,  Smalls,  Spooner,  Steele,  Stephenson,  J. 


/ 
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W.  Stewart,  Stitut,  Struble,  Swinbnrae,  8ymM,  £.  B.     Keal,  Neeoe,  Norwood.  Oates,  Outhwaite,  Paoe,  Peel, 
TaWor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zaohair  Taylor,  J.  K.  Tboiims,     Perry,  Pindar,  KaDdall,  Buiney,  Beagan,  Bi<£ard80&, 


Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Turner,  WaUaocL  J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward,  A.  J. 

Clardy,  Collins,  Cooper,  8.  S.  Cox,  Croxton,  Curtin,  Warner,  J.  B.  Weaver,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  WilkiiiM, 

Davenport,  £ldredge,   Ellaberry,    Eustace   Gibson,  Willis,  Wilson,  Wise,  Wolfoni— 186. 
Glover,  Grosvenor,  Henley,  Lore  Lowir,  Maboney,        Not  Vomro-— J.  J.    Adams,    Aiken,    fiallentine, 

MoAdoo^  Milliken,  Payson,  Pettibone,  Phelps,  Pid-  Bland,   Brad^,  Bragg,  Clardv,    Collins,  Comstock, 

cock,  Pmdar,  Banney,  Beeid.  Reese,  Sadler,  beney.  Cooper,  Curtin,  Davenport,  Eilsbeny,  Foran,  Gallin- 

Charles  Stewart,  St.  Martin,  £.  F.  Stone,  W.  J.  Stone  ger.  Gay,  Glover,  Hanbook,  D.  B.  Henderson.  Henley, 

of  Kentucky,  W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Tbrockmortonf  3.  T.  Jones,  Landes,  Louttit.  Muller,  Pidcooi,  Eeese, 

Trigg,  Viele,  Van  Schaiok.  Wade,  Wallace,  J.  H.  Sadler,  Snyder,  Spriggs.   Charles  Stewart,  Throck- 

Ward,  Wellborn,  Wheeler,  Winans,  Wolford,  Wood-  morton,  Viele,  Wait,  Whiting,  Winans— 86. 
bum—W. 

The  measnre  was  then  passed  hj  a  vote  of       ^i**  Donghertj,  of  Florida,  in  the  coarse  of 

266  yeas  to  one  nay,  Mr.  Dongherty,  of  Florida,  the  debate  on  the  snbject,  deprecated  all  such 

Toting  in  the  negative.    The  Senate  non-con-  legislation.    He  said : 

cnrred  in  the  Hoose  amendment,  and  a  confer-        *'  Mr.  Speaker,  npon  this  question  no  man 

ence  committee  was  appointed  which  failed  to  can  say  what  action  this  House  will  take,  hot 

come  to  an  agreement.    March  2,  the  subject  ^^  a  few  moments  the  position  of  the  majority 

came  np  in  the  House,  and  there  was  a  hot  de-  ^^^^  ^  defined,  because  they  most  decide  one 

bate  as  to  whether  that  body  should  recede  ^^J  or  the  other.    As  far  as  I  am  concerned 

from  its  amendment  and  accede  to  the  limited  &"  &n  individual  Representative,  this  matter  is 

non-intercourse  for  which  the  Senate  bill  pro-  now  just  where  I  hope  it  will  stop.    I  hope 

Tided.    It  was  determined  by  the  following  that  this  House  will  not  recede,  and  I  hope 

vote  to  yield  the  point :  that  the  Senate  will  insist,  and  that  this  pro- 

Yeas-G.  E.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  C.  M.  Anderson,  posed  legislation  will  die,  where  many  a  piece 

J.  A.  Anderson,  Atkinson,  Baker.  Barksdale,  Bayne,  of  legislation  has  died,  m  a  committee  of  con- 

Bingham,  Bound^  Boutelle,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  £.  ference. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Brown,  Brumm,  Buchanan,  Budc,         ^^Duringthis  whole  discussion  it  has  not  been 

Bunnefl,  Burleigh,  Burrows^   Butterworth    J    M.  discovered  that  any  American  citizen  has  been 

Campbell,  Gannon,  Caswell,  Conger,  Cram,  Cutcheon,  '^»'^^^*^  ••""•  «»"/  ^»-«"v«ix  v.via^u  ai«o  t/^u 

Bargan,  Davis,  Angley,    DoiSy,   Dunham.   Ely)  depnved  of  any  of  his  rights,  because  investi- 

Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar,  Felton.  FmdUiy,  Fleei^r,  gation  will  show,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  that 

Ford,  Fuller,  Funston,  Geddea,  Gilflllan,  Qoff,  Gros-  each  and  every  vessel  that  has  been  molested 

venor   Grout,  Guen^er,  Hate,  Ml.  HaniMr,  Hay-  jn  Canadian  waters  has  been  taken  np  In  pur- 

den,  Haynee,  T.  J.  Henderson,  Hepburn,  Hermann,  _^_^^  «*  «  i««^  «ri«;/.i«  :<.  «/vf  ;«.  ^^.w.tL^J»  «# 

Hieiuna,  rfh^,  Hiscock,  Hitt,  Solmes,  Hopkins^  suance  of  a  law  which  is  not  m  derofpation  of 

Houk,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A  Johnson,  J.  T.  John-  ^7  treaty  existing  between  the  two  Govem- 

ston,  Kellev,  Ketcbam^  Kleiner,  La  Follette,  Laird,  ments.    It  has  not  been  claimed  anywhere  that 

Lehlbach,  Libbey,Lindsley,   Little,   Long,   I^re,  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the  existing 

te  miuWuito;,  M^^^  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government, 

Morrow,   Negley,    Nelson,     0»Donnell,    6'Ferndl,  «nd  the  laws  of  Canada,  of  which  we  com- 

O'Hara,  Charles  O'Neill,  J.  J.  O'Neill,    Osborne,  plain,  are  in  consonance  with  existing  treaty, 

Owen,  Parker,  Pavne,  Payson,  Perkins,  Peters,  Pet-  and  when  Americans  violate  them  they  do  so 

tibone,  Phelps,  Plumb,   Price,  ^ed,  Bice,  Biggs,  gt  their  own  peril.    No  gentleman  has  claimed 

l^o^^S^Te?;  a^:  8fc%^*&,  Iffin^.  that  such  is  not  the  case  and  the  difficulty  with 

son,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  Stiiit,  Struble,  Swin-  which  we  are  brought  face  to  face  hero  is  the 

bume,  Svmes,  E.  B.  Taylor.  I.  H.  Taylor,  Zachary  diflSculty  which  has  come  to  ns  wherever  we 

Taylor,  J.  R.  Thomas,  O.  B.  Thomas,  Thonypson,  have  had  what  is  called  diplomatic  negotiation. 

L'S,^^? J'^f^'SiM'^  J^n"JJS;,%  Except.  perh^B,  in  the  inataBce  when  .  ^ty 

A.  C.  White,  Milo  wtite,  Woodbum,  Worthington  ^^  negotiated  with  France  dnnng  the  Kevo- 

—148.  lution,  men  have  been  appointed  to  represent 

Nays— J.  M.  Allen,  Bacon,  Barbour,  Barnes,  Bany,  this  Government  who  have  vielded  everything 

Belmont,  Bennett,  BUncbai^,  Bliss,  Blount,  Boyfe,  that  the  representatives  of  the  opposing  gov- 

^yn^i«?,'tSS^l^daJ^we^i,^^^^^  ernm^nt  asLd,  and  obtained  nothing  for%s. 

Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Carleton,  Catch-  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  too  fast  in  this  matter. 

in(|^,  Clements,  Cobb,  Compton.  Cowles,  S.  6.  Cox,  This  pending  bill,  if  it  be  carried  out,  if  its 

W.  R.  Cox,  Crisp.  Croxton,  Culbertson  J>aniel,  A.  C.  provisions  be  put  in  force,  is  a  virtual  declara- 

pavidson,  ft  H.>4.Daridwn,  Dawson,  t)ibble,Do^^  tion  of  war  against  the  British  Goverment,  a 

ITsLeWr^r^'l^Tric^^^^  friendly  power.    I  take  no  stock  in  this  spr^id- 

son,  Glass,  Green,  Halsell,  Hammond,  Harris,  Hatch,  eagle,  bloody,  and    patriotic  war-talk.      The 

Heard,  Hemphill,  J.  S.   Henderson,  Herbert,  Hill,  "people  of  this  country  have  had  war  enough, 

Holman,  Howard,  Hudd,  Button,  Irion,  T.  D.  John-  they  do  not  want  any  more  without  good  rea- 

r#e^ri.iri.?^^fcirfeoi*S'^:  -"•    Irel^  npon  the  good  sense  of  the  An^er. 

bury,  McAdoo,  McCreary,  McMilUn,  McRae,  Merri-  ^ca^  people,  and  upon  the  good  sense  of  the 

man,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Morrison,  Murphy,  English  people,  to  adjust  all  difficulties ;  and, 
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lye  uud,  I  take  no  stock  in  this  patriotic  in  the  Mexican,  and  in  the  last  war.    It  is  a 

Ik.    I  yield  to  no  nan  in  mj  devotion  broad  measure,  and  not  confined  to  the  soldiers 

conntrj.    Whenever  I  am  called  apon  of  any  particnlar  war.    The  gist  of  the  propo- 

■eady  to  take  my  stand  for  the  mainte-  sition,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  take  from  the  poor- 

of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government  houses  of  the  country  the  soldiers  who  have 

United  States,  and  for  the  protection  of  honorably  served  their  country  during  any  war. 

dzens  in  all  their  rights  against  every  The  proposition  contained  in  this  seouon  of  the 

,  foreign  or  domestic.    But  what  is  the  bill  is  simply  that  every  man  who  is  totally 

m  presented  here?    It  is  a  proposition  unable  to  labor,  and  is  in  a  dependent  condition, 

oliatory  legislation,  although  it  nas  not  shdl  be  pensioned  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  month, 

even  chained — ^much  less   successfully  There  is  no  provision  for  pensioning  any  one 

lined — ^tbat  there  has  been  any  violation  who  has  a  less  disability  than  a  total  inability 

part  of  the  British  Government  of  any  to  labor;  and  in  addition  to  that  he  must  show 

tion  in  any  existing  treaty ;  in  fact,  it  is  that  lie  is  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for 

ed  that  the  opposite  is  the  truth.    Yes-  his  support,  and  has  no  proper^  from  which 

t  violating  law  have  not  been  molested,  to  derive  an  income.  It  is  a  charity  measure. 

»ing  seized  and  the  law  complied  with  '*  It  will  not  be  asserted  by  the  friends  or  ene- 

ave  been  released.  mies  of  the  bill,  I  apprehend,  that  there  is  any- 

le  true  way  to  settle  this  question  is  thing  in  any  contract  maile  by  the  Government 

:h  the  diplomatic  departments  of  the  that  would  call  for  this  legislation;   but  the 

ovemments ;    or,  failing  a  settlement  legislation  itself  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  senti- 

let  us  have  a  new  treaty,  taking  care  ment  that  I  believe  prevaus,  throughout  the 

>oint  as  our  representatives  men  who  length  and  breadth  of  this  country,  against 

Ave  sense  enough  not  to  yield  to  the  permitting  the  men  who  have  defended  the 

ssioners  of  the  British  Government  all  Government  to  remain  in  the  poor-houses  to 

Day  demand,  and  get  no  advantageous  be  supported  by  charity ;  and  it  is  in  obedience 

raons  in  return.    There  is  no  necessity  to  that  sentiment  that  the  committee  deem  it 

s  haste,  and  no  danger  of  any  war ;  it  is  proper  to  bring  in  a  measure  placing  these  men 

-  a  matter  of  business,  and  such  legisla-  upon  the  honorable  roll  of  pensioners  of  the 

simply  an  effort  to  bring  about  by  legis-  United  States. 

a  remedy  for  difficulties  which  exist  by  *^Now,  as  to  the  matter  of  cost:  I  desire  to 
of  the  incompetence  of  what  are  called  say  that  early  in  this  Congress,  in  obedience  to 
lats.^'  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
President  approved  the  bill  March  8,  sions,  when  he  was  before  the  Committee  on 

Invalid  Pensions,  and  was  being  examined  in 

leas. — Jan.  10,  1887,  there  was  reported  connection  with  varioui^  matters  relating  to 

he  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions  the*  pension  laws,  he  wrote  to  the  authonties 

or  **the  relief  of  dependent  parents  and  in  every  county  in  the  United  States  for  the 

ibly  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  purpose  of   ascertaining  how  many  soldiers 

w  disabled  and  dependent  on  their  labor  and  sailors  who  had  been  in  the  United  States 

iport."^   January  17.  Mr.  Matson,  of  Indi-  service  were  then  objects  of  public  or  private 

oved  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and  the  charity  throughout  the  land.    He  learned  from 

re  passed.    In  support  of  the  biU  he  said :  1,240  of  the  2,688  counties  in  the  United  States 

irst  section  provides  simply  that  ^^^  rul®  that  in  the  1,240  counties  there  are  6,172  cases 

lence  in  claims  filed  by  dependent  par-  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  new  being  sup- 

laU  be  changed  so  that  hereafter  those  ported  in  the  public  institutions  of  charity.    So 

aake  such  claims  shall  be  required  to  that  it  is  estimated,  inasmuch  as  these  reports 

only  a  present  dependence,  instead  of  a  came  in  about  equal  proportions  from  all  seo- 

lence  existing  at  the  time  of  the  death  tions  of  the  country,  that  there  are  an  equal 

soldier.    This  section  of  the  bill  is  an  number  in  the  remaining  counties,  not  quite 

iop^  of  one  section  of  a  bill  passed  under  one  half  having  been  heard  from,  and  so  on 

snaion  of  the  rules,  on  motion  of  the  dis-  that  basis  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  now  in 

bed  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Warner),  the  United  States  a  total  of  10,344  persons  de- 

)  21st  day  of  April,  1884.    That  bill,  in  pendent  upon  organized  charities  in  the  several 

>rm,  passed  the  House  and  went  to  the  States  and  Territories  who  would  become  pen- 

.    It  is  in  precise  accord  with  the  recom-  sioners  under  this  bill. 

tioDS  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  **  The  report  affords  no  exact  information  as 

led  in  his  last  annual  report,  to  be  found  to  the  inmates  of  soldiers*  hotnes,  both  State 

e  60  of  that  report.  and  national,  who  may  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 

to  the  second  proposition,  the  more  im-  firs  of  the  bill,  but  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 

t  one,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  from  the  best  information  obtainable,  that  the 

use,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that  number  will  not  exceed  3,000. 

ovision  embraces  honorably  discharged  *^The  committee  did  not  stop  there.    In  ad- 

I  of  all  the  wars  in  which  the  United  dition  to  that,  there  has  been  added  an  estimate 

has  been  engaged ;   it  embraces  those  as  to  those  who  are  not  supported  by  public 

1  in  the  Seminole,  in  the  Black  Hawk,  charity,  but  who  are  the  recipients  of  private 
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relief-^the  recipients  of  oharitj  from  those  were  already  receiving  very  large  penstona 
who  are  not  legally  bound  for  their  snpport —  That  bill  to  the  few  who  had  much  gave  more, 
and  there  has  been  added,  becanse  of  that  class,  and  to  those  who  had  nothing  it  gave  nothing, 
an  average  of  five  to  each  county,  giving  a  total  **  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  objection 
of  12,906  in  alL  That  added  to  the  other  num-  which  I  have  to  this  bill  is  to  the  pauper  feat- 
her makes  a  total  of  2d,249  probable  pensioners  nre  of  the  second  section.  Indeed,  the  bill  is 
in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  That  made  by  this  section  rather  a  pauper  bill  than 
is  the  estimate  of  the  committee.  Then,  in  ad-  a  pension  bill.  I  do  not  like  that  feature  of  it 
dition  to  that,  the  conmilttee  considered  the  In  1818  a  bill  was  passed  not  unlike  this  re- 
further  fact  that  there  were  pending  in  the  latingtothesoldiersof  the  Revolutionary  War; 
Pension-Office  claims  of  those  who  perhaps  it  was  a  bill  granting  pensions  to  those  who 
could  bring  themselves  within  the  provisions  were  indigent  or  paupers,  but  it  did  not  stand 
of  this  bill,  who  were  now  receiving  a  small  long.  It  wasmoclified  the  next  year,  I  believe, 
pension,  and  they  added  on  that  account  a  con-  so  as  to  include  all  who  had  not  property  of  the 
siderable  number,  6,866  persons  in  all.  So  that  value  of  $300.  It  never  gave  satisfaction,  and 
the  grand  total  of  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  led  to  Irequent  amendments,  and  finally  was 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  estimated  by  the  repealed  entirely.  The  principle  of  this  act 
committee,  from  the  best  available  sources,  to  was  frequently  condemned  in  the  debates  in 
be  88,106  persons  at  an  annual  expense  of  $144  Congress." 

each,  or  a  total  aggregate  of  $4,767,120  per  The  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  passed 

annum.  by  the  following  vote : 

**  This  estimate,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  have  _  n™.,  ttaj  ^waii 
given  to  the  House,  is  based  upon  the  number  c.^'r^ir^n/j.T'  LLrt^ikS^^l  ft 
of  soldiers  in  the  last  war.  Now,  m  addition  Baker,  Bayne,  Bound,  BouteUe,  Boyle,  Bnwiv,  C.  E. 
to  that,  the  other  soldiers  of  other  wars  must  Brown,  w.  w.  Brown,  Bramm,  Buck,  BuniieU, 
be  taken  into  account.  It  will  be  liberal,  I  Bumes,  Burrows,  Butterworth,  Bynum,  J.  M.  Camp- 
think,  to  say  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  ^K^'  ^vS"^^^^^  S?'*'*'''^  Carleton,  Caawell, 
would  be  Jded  to  it  and  even  if  16  ^r  cent.  g!rv1^^S:'D'i^^^^ 

more  would  be  added  under  this  section,  it  ham,  Eden,  Eldredge,  Ellsbenr,  Ely,  Ermentroot, 

would  still  require  less  than  six  million  dollars  Evans,  Everhart,  Farquhar.  Fisher,  Fleeger,  Fotui, 

per  annum  to  pay  the  expenses  of  all  the  pen-  f<^^^  /r®*^®"??^^^"^*®''  Funston,  GaUincer,  Gay, 

sions  provided  for  in  the  bill.  S*  S*  S'^°'  ^^V^'^u^S'*'  ^p***'  Guenther,  Hil^ 
\Lrrt'  A.x^  at  a  I  "  X  1  V  J  Hall,  Harmer,  Hatch,  Uayden,  Haynen,  D.  B.  Hen- 
»'  This,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  only  a  broad  deniin,  Henley,  Hepium,  Heriiani,  Hle«tand,  HiU, 
and  philanthropic  measure,  but  it  is  a  reason-  Hitt,  Holman,  Holmes,  Honkma.  Howard,  F.  A.  John- 
able  and  conservative  proposition.  It  is  not  son*  <!•  T.  Johnston,  KeUey,  Kctcham,  Kleiner,  La 
wild  and  is  not  extravaganL  It  is  in  the  line  ??"°t*?'.^°^*?\Ir*''T®^'  H  ^®'^'  Lehlbach.  Lib- 
of  action  suggested  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  ^^l^^^^ii^^jj^^ 

his  last  annual  message."  na,  McKinley,  Merriman,  Millard,  Milliken,  MofBii, 

In  criticism  of  the  measure  Mr.  Warner,  of  Morrill,  Morrison.  Morrow,  Murphy,  Neeoe,  Negle?, 

Ohio  said  *  kelson,  O'Donnell,  Charles  O'Neill,  J.  J.  O'Neill, 

"  While  i  may  not  yote  againt  this  bill,  there  ^^^Cel'lKr'^J^r^&'Pl-CKS 

are  some  features  of  it  which  I  deem  very  ob-  Banney,  Reed,  Rioe,  Rigga,  Rockwell,  Romeia,  Rowell, 

jectionable,  and  I  hope  that  at  least  in  one  par-  Rusk,  Ryan,  Sawver,  Scott,  Scranton,  Senev,  Bej- 

ticular  an  amendment  will  be  allowed.  mour,  Shaw.  Sowden.  Spooncr,  Springer,  Stahlnecker, 

"There  is  no  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  S^.^Stefhenwn.  fi^  Stone,  W^ 

»k;^K  n^,in»A<.a  ;«  ««ii«Ji  4.^  i«»:ri«4>^  «rk«,^  ;«.  aoun.  Strait,  Struble,  Swope,  Taulboe,  E.  B.  Taylor, 

which  Congress  is  called  to  legislate  where  it  i  H.^aylo?,  J. B. xiomaa^.  B. Thor;ia8,Thompeon, 

IS  more  important  to  adhere  to  sound  and  con-  Townshend,  Van  Schalck,  Viele,  Wade  Jv^ads worth, 

sistent  principles  than  in  legislating  upon  the  Wait,  Wakefield,  J.  H.  Ward,  T.  B.  Ward.  A.  J. 

subject  of  pentjions;  and  yet  there  is  no  sub-  y»S?^'  ^?iJf™J5^^®^^.«?-  ^,?fy®'»  ^Sr'i  4* 

ject  on  which  we  lu-e  so  likely  to  be  «urried  ^oSS^^^^^^Sl^^^^^^^       ^"^"^'  ^^"^^"^ 

away  by  sentiment,  by  emotion,  and,  if  I  may  NAYa--J.  M.  Allen,  BaUentine,  Barbour,  Barkadale, 

say  so,  by  demagogy,  as  on  the  question  of  pen-  Barnes,  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland,  Blount,  Bra^, 

sions.  C  R.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  Cabell, 

"  The  first  section  of  this  bill  I  heartily  ap-  Caldwell  j:ateMng8,Clemente,Compton,  Conwtock, 

.vw^.A      T  4-k;»t>>  u  ^»i.:.»i»  »^^^A  ;«  *v..:»^;»^  Cowles,  W.  R.  Cox,  Cnsp,  Croxton,  Culberson,  Dar- 

prove.     I  thmk  it  entirely  sound  in  pnnciple.  ^;  c.  Davidson,  R.  k.  M.  iSvidson,  Dawwo, 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  a  soldier  Kibble,  Dunn,  Glasa.  Glover,  W.  J.  Green,  Halsell, 

who  was  killed  in  the  war  if  he  were  living  Hammond,  Harris,  Heniphill.  J.  8.  Henderson,  He^ 

would  extend  aid  now  to  his  aged  parents  if  in  bert,  Hutton,  Irion,  T.  p.  Johnston,  J.  H.  Jone<s  J. 

need.    The  question  should  not  therefore  be  S^i^eE^^^jJine^^^ 

were  they  in  need  at  the  time  of  the  soldiers  peei,  terry,  Richardsin,  RoWrtsoi,  Rogers,  Sadler, 

death,  but  are  they  m  need  now  ?    This  bill  Savers,  Singleton,  Skinner,  Charles  StewartlStonn, 

differs  very  widely  in  principle,  too,  from  the  J.  M.  Taylor,  Throckmorton,  Tillman,  TrLnr.  Tucker, 

bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress  which  Turner,  Van  Eaton,  WeUbom,  Wheeler,  Willis,  Wije 

I  voted  against,  and  if  I  ever  cast  a  righteous  "JJ^  Vormo-Aiken,  Barry,  Belmont,  Bingham, 

vote  I  think  that  was  one;  I  allude  to  the  bill  Bliss,  T.  M.  Browne,  Buchanan.  Burleigh,  Felix 

increasing  the  pensions  of  that  small  class  who  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell,  Candler,  Collins,  8.  8. 
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,  Daniel,  Dockery,  Felton,  FindUy.  For-  Sxo.  4.  That  Boction  4716  of  the  Reyised  Statute*  is 

s,  Eostaoe  Qibson*  Gilflihin,  R.  8.  Oreen,  hereby  modified  so  that  the  same  Kholl  not  apply  to 

leard,  T.  J.  Hendenoo,  Hirea,  Hisoock,  thiaact:  JVovided.  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to 

1,  Jackson.  James.  King,  Laird,  Mahoney,  those  persons  under  politioal  disabilities.    And  no 

f  cComas,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  Muller,  Nor-  person  shall  be  pensioned  under  this  act  for  any  dis- 

ATS,  Payne,  Payson,   Pidoock,  Reafi^,  ability  incurred  while  eYigaged  in  the  military  service 

ions.  Smalls.  Snyder,  Bprigss,  J.  W.  Stew-  against  the  United  States. 

tin,  W.J.  Stone  of  ientu^,  Swinburne,  xhis  measure  differed  from  that  passed  by 

«?*^hitiS'^*'5^iW-^  Wallace,  A.  J.  ^y^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  previous  session  of  Congress 

,.,,.„              -  „  m  not  limiting  its  provisions  to  soldiers  who 

I  text  of  the  biU  was  as  follows :  had  served  in  the  civil  war.    It  came  up  for 

sted^  ete.y  That  in  considering  the  pension  discussion  in  the  Senate  January  27,  and  passed 

lependent  parents,  the  &ct  and  cause  of  that  body  without  a  division. 

£.nX^  b^^^biwn t  "^^^^^^  ,   Feb.  11  1887,  the  President  sent  in  the  fol- 

1  be  neoessaiv  only  to  show  by  competent  lowing  veto  message : 

nt  evidence  that  such  parent  or  parents  are  To  the  Hou§e  qf  Fepr^Hntativet : 

er  present  means  of  support  than  their  own  I  herewith  return  without  my  approval  House  bill 

>r  or  the  contributions  of  others  not  legally  10,457,  entitled  ^*  An  act  for  tLe  relief  of  dependent 

iieir  support :  Pirovided^  That  no  pension  parents  and  honorably  discharged  soldiers  ana  sailors 

der  this  act  shall  commence  prior  to  its  who  are  now  disabled  and  dependent  upon  their  own 

d  in  case  of  applications  horeatler  made  labor  for  support." 

act  the  pension  shall  commence  fVom  the  This  is  the  first  ^neral  bill  that  has  been  sanctioned 

.filing  of  the  application  in  the  Pension-  by  the  Congress  since  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war, 

permitting  a  pension  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 

hat  all  {WTBons  who  served  three  months  served  in  that  war  upon  the  ground  of  service  and 

I   the   military  or   naval  service  of  the  present  disability  alone,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of 

ites   in  any   war   in   which   the   United  any  iiguries  received  by  the  casualties  or  incidents  of 

been  engajged,  and  who  have  been  honor-  such  service. 

rged  therefrom,  and  who  are  now  or  who  While  by  almost  constant  legislation  since  the  close 
er  be  sufferixig  ftom  mental  or  physical  of  this  war.  there  has  been  compensation  awutied  for 
ot  the  result  ox  their  own  vicious  habits  or  every  possiole  injury  received  as  a  result  of  military 
assness.  which  incapacitates  them  for  the  service  in  the  Union  Army,  and  while  a  great  number 
)  of  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render  of  laws  passed  for  that  purpose  have  been  adminis- 
9  to  earn  a  support,  and  who  are  dependent  tered  with  great  liberality,  and  have  been  supple- 
laily  labor  for  support,  shall,  upon  making  mented  by  numerous  private  acts  to  reach  special 
f  the  fact  according  to  such  rules  and  regu-  cases,  there  has  not,  until  now.  been  an  avow&d  do- 
te Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  provide  in  jmrture  fh>m  the  principle  thus  far  adhered  to  respeot- 
'f  this  act,  DO  placed  on  the  list  of  invalid  ing  Union  soldiers,  that  the  bounty  of  the  Govern- 
>f  the  United  States,  and  be  entitled  to  re-  ment  in  the  way  or  pensions  is  generously  bestowed 
tch  total  inability  to  procure  their  subsist-  when  granted  to  those  who  in  this  military  service, 
ly  labor,  $12  per  month  :  and  such  pen-  and  in  tlie  line  of  military  duty  have,  to  a  greater  or 
>mmenoe  from  the  date  of  the  filing  or  the  less  extent,  been  disabled. 

in  the  Pension-OfftoCj  upon  proof  Uiat  the  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  service  pensions 

len  existed,  and  oontmued  during  the  ex-  such  as  are  permitted  by  the  second  section  or  the  bill 

ie  same  in  the  degree  herein  provided :  under  consideration,  are  new  to  our  legislation.    In 

'hat  persons  who  are  now  receiving  pen-  1818,  thirty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 

existing  laws,  or  whose  claims  are  pend-  tionary  War,  they  were  granted  to  the  soldiers  en- 

Pension-OAce,  may,  by  application  to  the  gaged  in  that  struggle,  conditional  upon  service  until 

ler  of  Pensions,  in  suoti  rorms  as  bo  may  the  end  of  the  war^  or  for  a  term  not  less  than  nine 

eoeive  the  benefits  of  this  act ;  but  notn-  months,  and  reqmring  every   beneficiary  under  the 

iontained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  allow  act  to  be  one  "  who  is,  or  hereafter  by  reason  of  his 

»ne  pension  at  the  same  time  to  the  some  reduced  circumstances  in  life  shall  be,  in  need  of  as- 

Mision  to  commence  prior  to  the  passage  sistance  from  his  country  for  support."    Another  law 

And  vrovidtd  fufiier^  That  ranK  in  the  of  a  like  character  was  passed  in  1828,  requiring  scrv- 

1  not  be  oonudered  in  applications  filed  ice  until  the  close  of  the  Evolutionary  War ;   and 

still  another,  passed  in  1882,  provided  lor  those  per- 

'hat  no  agent,  attorney,  or  other  person  sons  not  included  in  the  previous  statute,  but  who 

J  in  the  presentation  and  prosecution  of  a  served  two  years  at  some  time  during  the  war,  and 

*  this  act  shall  demand  or  receive  for  his  giving  a  proportionate  sum  to  those  who  had  served 

nstrumentality  in  presenting  and  proeecut-  not  less  tnan  six  months. 

sim  a  sum  areater  than  $5.  payable  only  A  service  pension  law  was  passed  for  the  benefit  of 

■der  of  the  Commissioner  or  rensions,  by  the  soldiera  of  1812,  in  the  year  1871 — fifty-six  years 

k  agent  making  payment  of  the  pension  after  the  close  of  that  war — which  required  only  sixty 

oept  in  cases  heretofore  proeecutea  before  days'  service ;  and  another  was  pass^  in  1878 — sixty- 

i-Offloe,  when,  in  the  discretion  of  the  three  years  after  the  war— requiring  only  fourteen 

ler  of  Pensions,  a  fee  of  $10  may  be  allowed  days'  service. 

ner  to  the  agent  or  attorney  of  record  in  The  service  pension  bill  passed  at  thl<«  session  of 

the  date  of  the  passage  of^  this  act ;  and  Con^jess,  thirtv-nine  veara  after  tiie  close  of  the 

tttomey,  or  other  person  instrumental  in  Mexican  War,  lor  the  oenefit  of  the  soldiers  of  that 

tion  of  a  olaim  under  this  act  who  shall  war,  requires  either  some  degree  of  disability  or  de- 

eocive  a  sum  greater  than  that  herein  pro-  penaency,  or  that  the  claimant  under  its  provisions 

or  hia  services  in  the  prosecution  of^  the  should  be  sixty-two  years  of  age ;  and  in  either  case 

be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  pre-  that  he  should  have  served  sixty  days  or  been  actu- 

ection  4  of  the  act  of  July  4. 1884,  entitled  allv  engaged  in  a  battle. 

aking  appropriations  for  tne  payment  of  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bill  of  1818,  and  the  Mexi- 

otber  pensions  of  the  United  States  for  the  can  pension  bill  being  thus  passed  nearer  the  close  of 

ending  June  80, 1885,  and  for  other  pur-  the  wars  in  which  its  beneficiaries  were  engaged  than 

the  others — one  thirty-five  years  and  the  other  thirty- 
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nine  yean  after  the  tennlnation  of  tuoh  wan— em-  reaiilt  of  their  own  vicioiu  habits  or  gitMscarelasBoeai, 

braoea  persons  who  were  quite  advanced  in  age«  as-  which  incapacitates  them  for  the  pe^nnanoe  of  labor 

sumed  to  be  comparatively  tew  in  number^  and  whose  in  such  a  dmee  as  to  render  them  unable  to  eani  t 

drcumstances.   aeoendence,   and    disabilities   were  support,  and  who  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor 

clearly  deflnea,  and  could  be  quite  easily  fixed.  for  support" 

The  other  laws  referred  to,  appear  to  have  been  It  provides  ftirther  that  such  persons  shall,  upon 

passed  at  a  time  so  remote  flrom  the  military  service  making  proof  of  the  ftcL  **  be  placed  on  the  list  or  in- 

of  the  persons  which  they  embraced,  that  their  ex-  valid  p«nsioners  of  the  United  States,  and  be  entitled 

treme  Bf^  alone  was  deemed  to  supply  a  presmnption  to  receive  tor  such  total  inability  to  procure  their  sub- 

of  dependency  and  need.  sistence  by  daily  labor,  twelve  dollart^  per  month; 

The  number  of  enlistments  in  the  Bevolutionary  and  such  pension  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  the 

War  4s  stated  to  be  809,791.  and  in  the  War  of  1812,  filing  of  the  application  in  the  Pension-Offioe,  opoo 

576,622 ;  but  it  is  estimatea  that  on  aooount  of  re-  proof  that  the  oisability  then  existed,  and  oontiooe 

peated  re-enlistments  the  number  of  individuals  en-  during  the  existence  of  the  same  in  the  degree  herein 

gaged  in  these  wars  did  not  exceed  one  half  of  the  provided :  Provided.  That  persons  who  are  now  n- 

number  represented  by  these  figures.   In  the  war  with  celving  pensions  unaer  exiting  laws,  or  whose  claime 

Mexico,  the  number  of  enlistments  is  reported  to  be  are  penoing  in  the  Pension-Omce,  may,  bv  applicatioD 

112.280,  which  represents  a  greater  proj>ortion  of  in-  to  tne  Commissioner  of  Pensions,  in  sucn  form  as  be 

dividuals  engaged  than  the  reported  enlistments  in  the  may  prescribe,  receive  the  benefit  of  this  act.'' 

two  previous  wars.  It  is  manifestly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  stat- 

Tne  number  of  pennons  jyrranted  under  all  laws  to  utes  which  like  pension  laws  should  be  liberally  ad- 

soldiors  of  the  Revolution,  is  given  at  62,069 ;  to  sol-  ministered  as  measures  of  benevolence  in  behalf  of 

diers  of  the  War  of  1812  and  their  widows,  60,178 ;  worthy  beneficiaries,  should  admit  of  no  uncertainty 

and  to  soldiert  of  the  Mexican  War  and  their  widows  as  to  their  general  objects  and  consequences, 

up  to  June  80, 1885,  7,619.    The  latter  pensions  were  Upon  a  careful  consideration  of  the  language  of  the 

granted  to  the  soldiers  of  a  war  involving  much  hard-  section  of  this  bill  above  given,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 

ship,  for  disabilities  incurred  as  a  result  of  such  serv-  so  uncertain  and  liable  to  sucn  oonfiioting  oonstnio- 

ice ;  and  it  was  not  till  within  the  last  month  that  tions,  and  to  be  subject  to  such  uigust  and  miscbiev- 

tbte  few  remaining  survivors  were  awarded  a  service  ous  application,  as  to  alone  f\imish  sufficient  ground 

pension.  for  disapproving  the  propcwed  le^slation. 

The  War  of  the  Rebellion  terminated  nearly  twenty-  Persons  seeking  to  obtain  the  pension  provided  by 

two  years  a^ ;  the  number  of  men  Aimished  for  its  this  section  must  be  now  or  hereafter — 

prosecution  is  stated  to  be  2,772,408.    No  correspond-  1.  *^  Suffering  from  mental  or  physical  disability.'' 

ing  number  of  statutes  have  ever  been  passed  to  cover  2.  Such  disability  must  not  be  "  the  result  of  their 

every  kind  of  ir\jury  or  disability  incurred   in  the  own  vicious  habits  or  gross  carelessness." 

militanr  service  of  any  war.    Under  these  statutes,  8.  Such  disability  must  be  such  as  *'  incapadtatee 

561,57o  pensions  have  been  granted  from  the  year  them  for  the  pertormance  of  labor  in  such  a  degree  as 

1861  to  /une  80, 1886,  and  more  than  2,600  pensioners  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a  support." 

have  been  added  to  the  rolls  by  private  acts  passed  4.  They  must  be  **  dependent  upon  their  daily  labor 

to  meet  cases,  many  of  them  of  questionable  merit,  for  support" 

which  the  general  lawR  did  not  cover.  5.  Upon  proof  of  these  conditions  they  shall  ^'  be 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1886, 865,768  pensioners  of  placed  on  the  lists  of  invalid  pensioners  or  the  United 

nil  classes  were  upon  the  pension-rolls,  of  whom,  States,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  for  such  total  in- 

805,605  were  survivors  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  ability  to  procure  their  subsistence  by  daily  labor 

and  their  widows  and  dependents.    For  the  year  end-  twelve  dollars  per  month." 

ing  June  80, 1887,  $75,000j000  have  been  appropriated  It  \&  not  probable  that  the  words  last  quoted,  **  such 

for  the  payment  of  pensions,  and  tiie  amount  ex-  total  inability  to  procure  their  subsistence  by  daily 

pended  for  that  purpose  from  1861  to  July  1, 1886,  is  labor,"  at  all  qualify  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the 

$808,624,811.51.  preceding  Linguage  of  the  section.    The  *'  total  ina- 

Wnile  annually  paving  out  sucha  vaatsumforpen^  oility"  apoken  of  must  be  *'such"  inability— 4bat 

sions  alreadv  grantea,  it  is  now  proposed,  b^  the  bill  is,  the  inability  already  described  and  constituted  by 

under  consioeration,  to  award  a  service  pension  to  the  the  conditions  already  detailed  in  the  previoua  parti 

soldiers  of  all  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  of  the  section. 

been  engaged,  including,  of  course,  the  War  of  the  It  thua  becomes  important  to  consider  the  meaning 

Rebellion,  ana  to  pay  those  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  and  the  scope  of  these  last-mentioned  conditions, 

the  act  the  sum  of^$12  per  month.  The  mental  and  phvsical  disability  spoken  of  hie 

So  far  as  it  relates  to  the  soldiers  of  the  late  Civil  a  distinct  meaning  in  tne  practice  of  die  Pension  Ba- 

War,  the  bountv  it  affords  them  is  given  thirteen  years  reau,  and  induct  every  impairment  of  bodily  or 

earlier  than  it  nas  been  furnished  to  the  soldiers  of  mental  strength  and  vigor.     For  auch  disabifitiea 

an^  other  war,  and  before  a  laige  n^jority  of  its  bene-  there  arc  now  paid  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  diffe^ 

ficuu'iea  have  advanced  in  age  beyond  the  atrength  ent  rates  of  pension,  ranging  from  $1  to  $100  per 

and  vigor  of  the  prime  of  life.  month. 

It  exacts  only  a  military  or  naval  service  of  three  The  disability  must  not  be  the  result  of  the  sppli- 

months  without  any  requirement  of  actual  engagement  cant's  **  vicious  habits  or  gross  carelessness."    Prao- 

with  an  enemy  in  battle,  and  without  a  subjection  to  tically  this  provision  is  not  important.    The  attempt 

any  of  the  actual  dangers  of  war.  of  the  Government  to  escape  the  payment  of  a  penaioa 

The  pension  it  awards  is  allowed  to  enliited  men  on  such  a  plea,  would  of  course,  in  a  very  lai^  ma- 

who  have  not  suffered  the  least  iz\jury,  disability,  jority  of  instances,  and  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 

loss,  or  damage  of  any  kind,  incurred  in  or  in  any  de-  '  case,  prove  a  £Eiilure.    There  would  be  that  stianffe 

groe  referable  to  their  military  service,  including  those  but  nearly  universal  willingness  to  help  the  individ- 

wbo  never  reached  the  fVont  at  all,  and  those  die-  ual  as  between  him  and  &e  public  treasury,  which 

charged  from  rendezvous  at  the  close  of  the  war,  if  goes  very  far  to  insure  a  state  of  proof  in  &vor  of  the 

discharged  three  months  after  enlistment.    Under  the  claimant. 

last  call  of  the  President  for  troops  in  December,  1864,  The  disability  of  applicants  must  be  such  as  to  ^*  in- 

11^08  men  were  furnished  who  were  thus  discharged,  capacitate  them  for  the  performanoe  of  labor  in  such 

The  section  allowing  this  pension  does,  however,  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unable  to  earn  a  support" 
require,  besides  a  service  of  three  months  and  an  hon-  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  limitation  or 
orable  aischarge,  that  those  seeking  the  benefit  of  the  definition  of  the  incapacitatiiig  iigury  or  ulment  it- 
act  shall  be  such  as  ^^are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  self.  It  need  only  be  such  a  &^eQ  of  disability  from 
suffering  i^m  meutal  or  physical  disability,  not  the  any  cause  as  renders  the  claimant  unable  to  earn  a 
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abor.    It  aeems  to  me  that  the  "sup-  Another  ooDdition  required  of  claimantB  under  this 

tentioned  as  one  whicfarcan  not  be  earuea,  act  is  that  they  shall  be  **  dependent  upon  their  daily 

and  entire  support,  with  no  diminution  labor  for  support" 

>f  the  least  impurment  of  physical  or  This  language,  whieh  may  be  said  to  assume  that 

tion.    If  it  had  been  intended  to  embrace  there  exists  witnin  the  reach  of  the  persons  mentioned 

ho  by  disease  or  ii^ury  were  totally  una-  *Mabor/' or  the  ability  in  some  oe^ree  to  work,  is 

it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  express  more  aptly  used  in  a  statute  deecnbing  those  not 

stead  of  recogniaing  aa  is  clone  a  ^^  de-  wholly  deprived  of  this  ability,  than  in  one  whioii 

1  inability.  deals  with  those  utterly  unable  to  work, 

mpportf    Who  is  to  determine  whether  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  fairly  be  contended 

it  or  has  it  or  has  it  notf    Is  the  Hoy*  that  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  any  soldier, 

Qter  the  homes  of  claimants  for  pension,  whose  faculties  of  mind  or  body  have  become  im- 

examination  of  their  surroundinjjis  ana  paired  by  aoddent,  disease,  or  ajre,  irrespective  of  his 

B  settle  those  questions  I    Shall  the  Gov-  service  in  the  army  as  a  oau^e^  and  who  by  his  labor 

to  one  man  that  his  manner  of  subsist-  only  is  left  incapable  of  goimng  the  fifdr  support  he 

arnings  is  a  support,  and  to  another  that  might  with  unimpaired  powers  have  proviaed  for 

lis  earnings  fiirnish  are  not  a  support  I  himself,  and  who  is  not  so  well  endowed  with  this 

,  however  honest,  to  administer  tms  law  world^s  goods  as  to  live  without  work,  may  claim  to 

anner  would  necessarily  produce  more  partioipi^  in  its  bounty ;  that  it  is  not  required  that 

id  ui^just  discrimination  and  give  more  ne  should  be  without  property,  but  only  that  labor 

tisan  partiality,  and  would  resmt  in  more  should  be  necessary  to  his  support  in  some  de^pree ; 

f  the  Qovemment's  benevolent  inten-  nor  is  it  required  that  he  should  be  now  receiving 

le  execution  of  any  statute  ought  to  per-  support  ftom  others. 

Believing  this  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 

flbrt  to  carnr  out  the  proposed  law,  the  bill.  1  can  not  but  rememoer  that  the  soldien  of  our 

ability  aa  related  to  earning,  be  consid-  civil  war,  in  their  pay  and  bounty,  received  such 

purpose  of  discovering  if  m  any  way  it  compensation  for  military  service  as  has  never  been 

tuppoit  which  the  applicant  if  entirely  received  by  soldiers  before,  since  mankind  first  went 

I  earn,  and  to  which  lie  is  entitled,  we  to  war ;  that  never  before,  on  behalf  of  any  soldiery, 

Nul  Held  long  occupied  by  the  Pension  have  so  many  and  such  generous  laws  been  passed  to 

we  recognize  as  the  only  difference  be-  relieve  against  the  incidents  of  war;  that  statutes 

troposed   legislation  and  previous  laws  have  been  passed  giving  them  a  preference  in  all  pub- 

e  benefit  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  lie  employments;  that  the  really  needy  and  home- 

)  incurrence  in  one  case  of  disabilities  in  less  Union  soldiers  of  the  rebelnon  have  been^  to  a 

ioe,  and  in  the  other  disabilities  existing  large  extent,  provided  for  at  soldiers'  homes,  insti- 

y  connected  with  or  resulting  from  such  tutod  and  suppoited  by  the  Government,  where  they 

are  maintained  together,  free  from  the  sense  of  de^- 

bome  in  mind  that  in  no  case  is  there  dation  which  attaches  to  the  usual  support  of  chanty ; 

of  this  proposed  pension.     Under  the  and  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country 

the  rule  first  suggested,  if  there  is  a  lack  has  it  been  proposed  to  render  Government  aid  to- 

e,  great  or  small,  of  the  ability  to  earn  ward  the  support  of  any  of  its  soldiers  based  alone 

ort  as  the  Government  determines  the  upon  a  military  service  so  recent,  and  where  age  and 

old  have,  and  by  the  application  of  the  circumstances  appeared  so  little  to  demand  such  aid. 

-  suggested,  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  anv  Hitherto  such  relief  has  been  granted  to  surviving 

support  which  he  might  earn  if  souna,  soldiers  few  in  number,  venerable  in  age,  after  a  long 

.  to  a  pension  of  $12.  lapse  of  time  since  their  military  service,  and  as  a 

nr  ease,  and  undco'  the  proviso  of  the  pro-  parting  benefaction  tendered  by  a  grateful  people, 

irmittiiig  persons  now  receiving  pensions  I  can  not  believe  that  the  vast  p«Mseful  army  of 

ed  to  the  benefits  of  the  actj  I  do  not  see  Union  soldiers,  who  have  oontentealv  resumed  their 

>w  on  the  pension-roll  for  disabilitiea  in-  places  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  cherish  as 

service,  and  which  diminish  their  earn-  sacred  the  memory  or  patriotic  service,  or,  who  hav- 

oan  be  denied  the  pension  provided  in  ing  been  disabled  by  tne  oasualties  of  war  justly  re- 
gard the  present  pension-roll,  on  which  appear  their 

none  will  apply  who  are  now  receiving  names,  as  a  roll  of  honor,  desire  at  this  time  and  in 

per  month.     But  on  the  80th  day  ^  the  present  exigency,  to  be  confounded  with  those 

there  were  on  the  pension-rolls  202,621  who  through  such  a  bill  as  this  are  willing  to  be  ob- 

irere  receiving  fifty-eight  diflferent  rates  of  jects  of  simple  charity  and  to  gain  a  place  upon  the 

t  $1  to  $11.76  per  month.    Of  these,  2d,-  pension-roll  through  alleged  dependence, 

reiving  $2  per  month;   68,116.  $4  per  Recent  personal  observation  and  experience  con- 

154,  $6  per  month ;  and  50,274,  whose  strain  me  to  refbr  to  another  result  which  will  inovi- 

«re  rated  as  total,  $8  per  month.  tably  follow  the  passage  of  thiH  bill.    It  is  sad  but 

oeaning  of  the  section  of  the  bill  under  nevertheless  true  that  already  in  the  matter  of  pro- 

i  there  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  dif-  curing  pensions  there  exists  a  wide-spread  disregard 

minion  among  its  advocates  in  the  Con-  of  truth  and  good  faith,  stimulated  by  those  who  as 

shairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions  agents  undertake  to  establish  claims  for  pensions, 

t  of  Representatives,  who  reported  the  heedlessly  entered  upon  by  the  expectant  beneficiary, 

I  that  there  was  in  it  no  provision  for  and  encouraged  or  at  least  not  condemned  by  those 

ly  one  who  has  a  less  disability  than  a  unwilling  to  obstruct  a  neighbor's  plans. 

'  to  labor,  and  that  it  was  a  ohant}[  meas-  In  the  execution  of  this  proposed  law  under  any  in- 

ainnan  or  the  Committee  on  Pensions  in  terpretation,  a  wide  field  of  inquirv  would  be  opened 

aving  charge  of  the  bill  in  that  body,  for  the  establishment  of  facts   uirgelv  within  Uie 

D  the  construction  of  the  bill  announced  knowledge  of  the  claimants  alone ;  ana  there  can  be 

of  Representatives,  and  declared  tiiat  it  no  doubt  that  the  race  after  the  pensions  offered  by 

raced  all  soldiers  totally  disabled,  but  in  this  bill  would  not  only  stimulate  weakness  and  pre- 

all  who  are  disabled  to  any  considerable  tended  incapacity  for  labor,  but  put  a  further  premi- 

suoh  a  oonstruction  was  substantially  um  on  dishonesty  and  mendacity. 

bill  by  another  distiiiguished  Senator  The  effeot  of  new  invitations  to  apply  for  pensions, 

ner  Secretary  cf  the  ulterior,  had  im-  or  of  new  advantages  added  to  causes  for  pensions 

m  the  duty  of  executing  pension  laws  already  existing,  is  sometimes  startling. 

ng  their  intent  and  meaning.  Thus  in  March,  1879,  large  arrearages  of  pensions 
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were  allowed  to  be  added  to  all  claima  filed  prior  to  **  ^^^7  patriotic  heart  reaponds  to  a  tender  oooaid- 
July  1,  1880.  For  the  year  fh>m  Jolv  1,  1879,  tj  eratlon  ror  those  who,  having  served  their  ooantiT 
July  1, 1^80,  there  were  filed  110,678  cfaima,  though  lon^  aod  well,  are  reduced  to  aeatitution  and  depend- 
in  the  year  immediately  previous  there  were  but  86,-  enoe,  not  aa  an  incident  of  their  service,  but  witn  ad- 
882  filed,  and  in  the  year  following  but  18,456.  vancing  age  or  tlirouffh  sicknees  or  misfortune.    We 

While  cost  should  not  be  set  a^^ainst  a  patriotic  are  all  tempted  by  tne  contemplation  of  such  a  con- 
duty  or  the  reooffnition  of  a  right,  still,  when  a  meas-  dition  to  supply  relief,  and  are  otten  impatient  of  the 
ure  proposed  is  based  upon  generosity  or  motives  of  limitations  of  public  duty.  Yielding  to  no  one  in 
chanty,  it  is  not  amiss  to  nwditate  somewhat  upon  the  desire  to  indulge  this  feeling  of  oonsideratioD,  I 
the  expense  which  it  involves.  Experience  has  dem-  can  not  rid  myself  of  the  conviction  that  if  these  ex- 
onstntted,  1  believe,  that  all  estimates  concerning  the  soidierv  are  to  be  relieved,  they  and  their  cause  are 
probable  future  cost  of  a  pension-list  are  uncertain  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  an  enactment  under  which 
and  unreliable,  and  always  fall  fiur  below  actual  reali-  relief  may  be  claimed  as  a  right,  and  that  such  relief 
zation.  should  be  granted  under  the  sanction  of  law,  not  in 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Pensions  evasion  of  it ;  nor  should  such  worthy  objects  of  care, 

calculates  that  the  number  of  pensioners  under  this  all  equally  entitled,  be  remitted  to  the  unequal  openh 

bill  would  be  88,105,  and  the  increased  coat  $4,767,-  tion  of  sympathy,  or  the  tender  mercies  of  social  anl 

120 ;  this  is  upon  the  theory  that  only  those  who  are  political  influence  with  their  unjust  discriminations.*' 

entirely  unable  to  work  would  be  its  beneficiaries.  I  do  not  think  that  the  objects,  the  conditions,  and 

Such  was  the  principle  of  the  Bevdutionary  pension  the  limitations  thus  suggested,  are  contained  in  the 

law  of  1818,  much  more  clearly  stated,  it  seems  to  bill  under  consideration. 

me,  than  in  this  bill.    When  the  law  of  1818  was  I  adhere   to  the   sentiments  thus   heretofore  ei- 

upon  its  passage  in  Congress  the  number  of  pension-  pressed.    But  the  evil  threatened  by  this  bill  is,  in 

ors  to  be  bendlted  thereby  was  thought  to  be  874 ;  my  opinion,  such  that^  chaived  with  a  great  respoou- 

but  the  number  of  applicants  under  the  act  was  22,-  bility  in  behalf  of  the  peopfe,  I  can  not  do  otherwiee 

297,  and  the  number  of  pensions  actually  allowed  than  to  bring  to  the  consiaeration  of  this  measure  my 

20,485,  costing,  it  is  reported,  for  the  first  year,  $1,-  best  efforta  of  thought  and  judgment,  and  (perform  my 

847,900,  instead  of  $40,000,  the  estimated  expense  for  constitutional  duty  in  relation  thereto,  regardless  oif 

that  period.  all  consequences,  except  such  as  appear  to  me  to  be 

A  law  was  passed  in  1858  for  the  benefit  of  the  sur-  related  to  the  best  and  highest  interests  of  the  coon- 

vivin^  widows  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  who  were  try.                                          Gbovsb  Cimtel^xd, 

married  after  Jan.  1,  1800.    It  was  estimated  that.  Exxorrnri  Maksiov, 

thoy  numbered  800  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wa$hififfton,^  Ftb,  11, 1887. 

act:  but  the  number  of  pensions  allowed  was  8,742,  February  24,  the  motion  to  reconsider  aod 

and  the  amount  paid  for  such  pensions  during  the  * ^•^«m». ^   *#^  i^«  ,aa^m>^^    v     «^%^uo.u«a  »u. 

first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  act  was  $180,000,  in-  P*88  the  DiU  came   up  for   discusaion  ID  the 

stead  of  $24,000  as  had  been  estimated.  House,  and,  after  a  long  and  heated  debate, 

I  have  made  no  scfu^ch  for  other  illustntions,  and  it  failed,  by  the  following  vote — lacking  tbe 

the  above  being  at  hand,  are  given  as  tending  to  show  oonstitutional  m^ority  of  two  thirds  requisite 

that  estimates  can  not  be  relied  upon  m  such  cases.  #^^  ^«^-«:^:^«  «  ,.^*^  . 

If  none  should  be  pensioned  u£der  this  bUl  except  '^^  overriding  a  veto  : 

those  utterly  unable  to  work,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Teas— G.  £.  Adams,  C.  H.  Allen,  J.  A.  AndersoB, 

cost  stated  m  the  estimate  referred  to  would  be  many  Atkinson,  Baker,  Bayne,  Bingham^liss,  Bound,  Bou- 

times  multiplied,  and  with  a  constant  increase  fh)m  telle,  Brady,  T.  M.  Browne,  C.  £.  Brown,  W.  W. 

year  te  year ;  and  if  those  partially  unable  to  earn  Brown,  Brumm,  Buck,  Bunnell,  Burleigh,  Burrows, 

their  support  should  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Butterworth.  Bynum,  J.  M.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Campbell, 

this  bill,  the  probable  increase  of  expense  womd  be  Cannon,  Carieton,  Caswell,  Coneer,  Cooper,  CutciieoD, 

almost  appalling.  Davenport,  Davis,   Dinffley,  Dorsev,  Dunham,  El- 

I  think  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  dose  of  the  War  dredge,  Ely,  Evans,  Eveniart,  Farqunar,  Felton,  Flee* 

of  the  Rebellion  every  Northern  State  and  a  great  ma-  ger.  Ford,  Frederick,  Fuller,  Funston,  Oallinger,  Ged- 

jority  of  Northern  counties  and  cities,  were  Durdened  des,  Gilfillan,  Goff,  Grosvenor,  Grout,  Guenther,  Hale, 

with  taxation  on  account  of  the  large  bounties  paid  Hanback,  Harmer,  Hayden,  Haynes,  D.  B.  Hend«^ 

our  soldiera;  and  the  bonded  debt  thereby  created  son,  T.  J.  Henderson.  Hepburn,  Hermann,  Hiestand, 

still  constitutes  a  large  item  in  the  account  of  the  tax-  Hires,   Hisoock,   Hitt,  Holman,  Holmes.   Hopkini, 

gatherer  against  tbe  people.    Federal  taxation,  no  Houk.  Howard,  Jackson,  James,  F.  A.  Johnson,  J. 

less  borne  by  the  ^xiople  than  that  directly  levied  T.  Jonnston,  Kelley,  Keteham,  Kleiner,  La  FoUette, 

upon  their  property,  is  still  maintained  at  the  rate  Laird.  Lsndes,  Lawler,  Le  Fevre,  Lehlbach,  labbej, 

made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  war.    If  this  Lindsiey  Little,  Long,  Lore,  Louttit,  Lovering,  Lj- 

bill  should  become  a  law,  with  ito  tremendous  addi-  man,  Mahoney,  Mar^ham,  liatson.  May  bury  j  Ho* 

tion  to  our  pension  obligation,  I  am  thoroughly  con-  Comas,  McKeima.    McKinley,    Merriman,    Millaid, 

vinced  that  further  efforts  to  reduce  the  Feaeral  rev&*    »*="-' —   xt^M^i^.  \£ — :ii    "t^i .    \m — i —   v^-. 

nue  and  restore  some  part  of  it  to  our  people,  will  and 
perhaps  should  be  seriously  questioned. 

It  has  oonstantlv  been  a  cause  of  pride  and  con-  ^^.u,   ^«.n..^»,   « »»».<,,    m.^^^*^ma^^  ^.^^^^^   ^ ....... 

gratulation  to  the  American  citizen  that  his  countir  Pince,  Plumb,  Randall,  Banney,  Kice,  Riggs,  Rock 
is  not  put  to  thediargeof  maintaining  a  large  stancl-  well,  Komeis,  Rowell,  Ryan,  Sawyer,  Scranton,  Be- 
ing army  in  time  of  peace.  Tet  we  are  now  living  ney,  Sessions,  Bmalls,  Spooner,  Sprig^a,  Steele,  8te- 
under  a  war- tax  whicn  has  been  tolerated  in  peacefm  phenson,  J.  W.  Stewart,  E.  F.  Stone,  Strait,  Stnible, 
times  to  meet  the  obligations  incurred  in  war.  But  Swinburne,  Swope,  Svmes,  Tarsney,  Taulbee.  £.  B. 
for  years  past^  in  all  ports  of  the  country,  the  demand  Taylor,  I.  H.  Taylor,  ^adiary  Taylor,  J.  R.  Thonsie, 
for  Uie  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  our  0.  B.  Thomas,  lliompson,  Townsnend,  Van  Scbaick, 
labor  and  production  has  increased  in  volume  and  Wade,  Wadsworth.  WaitL  Wakefield,  J.  H.  Ward, 
urgency.  William  Warner,  A.  J.  Weaver,  J.  B.  Weaver,  We- 

I  am  not  willing  to  approve  a  measure  presenting  her,  West,  A.  C.  White,  Milo  White,  Whiting,  Wil- 

the  objections  to  which  this  bill  is  subject,  and  which,  kins,  Wolford,  Woodbum,  Worthington — 175. 

moreover,  will  have  the  effect  of  disappointing  the  Nats— J.  J.  Adams.  J.  M.  Allen,  Bacon,  Ballea- 

expectation  of  the  people  and  their  desire  and  nope  tine,  Barbour,  Barksdale,  Barnes,  Barry,  Belmont, 

for  relief  fVom  war-taxation  in  time  of  peace.  Bennett,  Blanchard,  Bland.  Blount,  Boyle,  Bragg« 

In  my  last  annual  message  the  following  language  C.  R.  Breckinridge,  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge,  BurneSt 

was  used :  Cabell,  Caldwell,  Felix  Campbell,  T.  J.  Campbell, 
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DlementB,  Cobb,  Collins,  Compton,  Com-  will    have    ooncnrrent  jnrisdiotion   with  the 

ej,  8.  S.  Cox.  W.  B.  Cox,  Grain,  Criap,  q^^j^  ^f  Claims  in  all  cases  up  to  the  amount 

OurUn,  Daniel,  Dunn.  A.  C.  Davidson,  ^paiaaaa 

Davidson,    Dawson,    Dibble.    Dockery,  ^^Ji^'^^"\                   ,           . ,    ,    . 

Dunn,  Eden,  Ermentrout,Findlay,  Fisher,  "  The  onlj  cases  not  provided  for  are  suits 


on,  Lanham,  Martin, 'McAdoo.MoCreaiy,  the  statutes  of  limitations.     This  bill  extends 

tfckae.   Miller,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Morgan,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  all 

duller,  Neal,  Norwood,  Gates,  O'Ferrall,  cases  which  arise,  not  only  ex  contractu  but 

Peel,  Perry,  Ecawi,  Ree^e,  Richardson,  ^  delicto,  and  to  esses  in  admiralty,  so  that  it 

Ro^i^ers,  Bayers,  Scott,  Seymour,  Shaw,  .«  i-aU^Vij^  whole  mufui  of  thp«A  rlftima  awtav 

ikinner,  Snyder,  Sowden,  Springer,  Stahl-  Y       5^           ^noie  mass  01  inese  Claims  away 

ffles  Stewart,  St!  Martin,  W.  J.  Stone  of  from  Congress." 

W.  J.  Stone  of  Missouri,  Storm,  J.  M.  The  Senate  amended  and  passed  the  meas- 

Lman,  Trigff,  Tucker,  Turner,  V^Eatpn,  nre  February  24.   The  House  non-concurred  in 

J^*w'i^_i^*"*''  WeUbom,  Wheeler,  ^y^^  g^^ate  amendments,  and  a  conference  com- 

»2!-AiKn,  c/m.  Anderson,  Buchanan,  mittee  was  appointed,  which  recommended  the 

ardy,  Croxton,  Eilsberry,  Foran,  Glover,  lollowmg  measure,  to  which  both  Houses  agreed 

)wry,    Pidcook,    Reed,     Rusk,    Sadler,  on  March  8 : 

ton,  Wallace,  Winans— 18.  j^  ^  enacted,  He.,  That  the  Court  of  Claims  shall 

,    1887,  Mr.  £ldridge,  of  Michigan,  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  following 

House  Committee  on  Pensions,  re-  matters  J   „  ,  ,      ^      ^  ^           ,     ^       ,     . 

5k  the  bill  granting  pensions  to  sol-  .u^^iV'^^^^L'^l'^"'  toxmA^  upon  the  Constitution  of 

.,          1]\  ©•""•^"»  p^t«».v.«  vv  ov*  ^^  United  States  or  any  law  of  Conifress,  except  for 

ailors  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  moved  pensions,  or  upon  any  regulation  of  an  Executive  De- 

raies  be  suspended  and  the    Senate  partment,  or  upon  any  contract,  expressed  or  implied, 

its  concurred  in.     The  motion  pre-  with  the   Government  of  the  Umted  States,  or  for 

a  vote  of  247  yeas  to  6  nays.     The  damwes,  liquidated   or  unliquidated,  in  <^es  not 

^^«-^  VJ11  s.^A  ♦(»«  Q««««»^  «»ix«4^fr.4>^  sounding  in  tort,  m  respect  of  which  claims  the  party 

ouse  bill  and  the  Senate  substitute,  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ;;^  ^^^  ^^  United  l^t^ 

House  conourrea  in,  were  given  in  either  in  a  court  of  law,  equity,  or  admiralty  if  the 

loal  Cyclopssdia"  for  1886,  at  page  United  States  were  suable:  Provided,  Aotrer^r,  That 

ruary  1,  Congress  was  notified  that  nothing  m  this  section  shall  be  oonstnied  as  giving  to 

dent,   approved    of    the    n^easare.  St^^*ar,S2S,'clSS.'^^Sf  Xt^^r °.S 

ontoming  an  age  limit,   it  virtually  civU  war  and  commonly  known  as  »'  war  claims  "  or  to 

Dr  pensionmg  everybody  who  served  hear  and  determine  other  claims,  which  have  hereto- 

in  the  army  or  navy  in  the  Mexi-  fore  been  rejected,  or  reported  on  adversely,  by  any 

even  though  the  time  was  passed  at  f^"'^*  department,  or   commissioner  authorized  to 

■f  <i4^^.^  ^^^^  m^,tM  »«,  fk^  o/^o*  r^f  »A.  hear  and  determine  the  same, 

itation,  or  y  r(w<dto  theseatof  war.  g^^^    ^^  ^^^g.     counter-claims,    claims    for 

CnUM  SM  OlfUt  UWrUi — Jan.    18,  damages,  whether  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  or  other 

House  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  demands  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 

f  suits  against  the  Government  of  the  the  United  States  against  any  claimant  against  the 

ites.    In  explanation  of  the  measure,  ^TTT"ki°  ^^  '^'^IvfT^'J]^'^  S^i*?!! 

jf-^. .V        ,               t.  ji  'A.  M      '  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be 

r,  of  Virgim^  who  reported  it  from  Sowed  under  this  act  unless  the  same  shall  have 

iittee  on  the  Jndiciary,  said :  been  brought  within  six  years  after  the  right  accrued 

this  bill  I  would  say  that  it  is  one  for  which  the  claim  is  made. 

}  very  carefully  matured  by  the  Com-  Sio.  2.  That  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 

took  aU  the  bills  with  this  general  ob-  tion  where  the  amount  of  the  claim  does  not  exceed 

lad  been  referred  to  it,  as  well  as  one  $1,000,  and  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 

t>y  the  Jndiciary  Committee  of  the  "hall  nave  such  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 

d  from  those  bUls  matured  this  one,  7*^^^  *^«  *°JfS'^^n*.SS!'  ""a*!?"  ^"""^"^  •^'^  *"5 

-  »^,.^^^A    T  ♦k;«i.-    #.»x.»  4.u«  ^^J/  does  not  exceed  $10,000.    All  causes  brought  and 

s  reported,  1  think,  from  the  com-  t^ed  under  the  piovUions  of  this  act  shall  be  tried  by 

th  entire  unanimity.    The  object  of  the  court  without  a  jury, 

this :  It  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  Seo.  8.  That  whenever  any  person  shall  present  his 

of  Claims  beyond  the  mere  contract  petition  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  allegmg  that  he  is  or 

i  of  the  Government  to  obligations  ^"^  ^J?  indebted  to  the  Unitea  States  as  an  officer  or 

3  VI  buv  x^v«%7iuAuvu«  i»v  vviiisutivruo  agent  thereof,  or  by  virtue  of  any  contract  there- 

s,  as  well  those  that  could  be  asserted  ^jth  or  that  he  is  the  guarantor,  or  surety,  or  per- 
of  law  as  those  which  could  be  as-  sonal  representative  ot  any  officer,  or  agent,  or  con- 
court  of  equity  or  in  admiralty.  The  tractor  so  indebted,  or  that  he,  or  the  person  for  whom 

ives  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  ^ve^ SS*hdT2' ^2°^"*'  ^nr'i^d^tlfe'uSTSd 

art  of  the  United  States  in  the  locality  g^^^  ^,,  ente^iSto  wiy'^c^S  therewith,  under 

claim  originates  or  where  the  party  which  it  may  be  or  has  been  claimed  that  an  indebted- 

tsides,  to  consider  all  claims  concur-  ness  to  the  United  States  has  arisen  and  exists,  and 

th  the  Court   of  Claims  up  to  the  that  he  or  the  person  he  represents  has  applied  to  the 

$10,000     The  Court  of  OMmB  has  8;:^^^tT.uchl«,&n^ro??nd:a!Si;^ 

a  with  the  circuit  courts  as  to   all  be  adjusted  and  settled,  and  that  three  years  have 

1  under  this  bill  the  circuit  courts  elapsed  ttom  the  date  of  such  applioaUon  and  said  so- 
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oount  still  remains  unsettled  and  unadjusted,  and  that  interest  may  be  examined  as  a  witneas  on  the  part  of 

no  suit  upon  the  same  has  been  brought  by  tne  United  the  Gk>vemment. 

States,  said  court  shall,  due  notice  flntt  beicg  given  to  Section  1079  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  le- 
the  bead  of  said  dervartment  and  to  the  Attorney-  pealed.  The  provisions  of  section  1080  of  the  Revi^ 
General  of  the  United  States,  proceed  to  hear  the  par-  Statutes  shall  apnly  to  cases  under  this  act. 
ties  and  to  ascertain  the  amouxit.  if  any,  due  the  Sio.  9.  That  tne  plaintiff  or  the  United  Statea,  in 
United  States  on  said  account.  Tne  Attomev-Gen-  any  suit  brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
eral  shall  represent  the  United  States  at  the  nearing  shall  have  the  sameriffhts  of  appeal  or  writ  of  eirorw 
of  said  cause.  The  court  may  postpone  the  same  from  are  now  reserved  in  tne  statutes  of  the  United  States 
time  to  time  whenever  justice  snail  reouire.  The  in  that  behalf  made,  and  upon  the  conditions  and  lim- 
judgment  of  said  court  or  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  itations  therein  contained.  The  modes  of  procedure 
United  States,  to  which  an  appeal  shall  lie,  as  in  other  in  claiming  and  perfecting  an  appeal  or  wnt  of  error 
cases,  as  to  the  amount  due,  shall  be  binding  and  con-  thall  conform  in  all  resp^ts,  and  as  near  as  may  be, 
elusive  upon  the  parties.  The  pavment  of  such  to  the  statutes  and  rules  of  court  governing  appeali 
amount  so  found  due  by  the  court  snail  discharge  such  and  writs  of  error  in  like  causes, 
obligation.  An  action  shall  accrue  to  the  United  Sbo.  10.  That  when  the  findings  of  fact  and  the  kw 
States  against  such  principal,  or  suretv,  or  re|>re8enta-  applicable  thereto  have  been  filed  in  any  case  as  pro- 
tive  to  recover  the  amount  so  found  aue,  which  may  vided  in  section  6  of  this  act,  and  the  mdnnent  or  de- 
be  brought  at  any  time  within  three  years  after  the  cree  is  adverse  to  the  Government,  it  shall  be  the  dutj 
final  judgment  of  said  court.  Unless  suit  shall  be  ot  the  district  attorney  to  transmit  to  the  Attome?- 
brought  within  said  time,  such  claim  and  the  claim  on  General  of  the  United  States  certified  copies  of  idl  tbe 
the  original  indebtedness  shall  be  ibrever  barred.  p^^P^n  fil^  in  the  cause,  with  a  transcript  of  the  tB»> 

Sko.    4.    That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  timony  taken,  the  written  findings  of  the  court,  sod 

courts  of  the  United  States  proceeding  under  this  act,  his  written  opinion  as  to  the  same ;  whereupon  the 

including  the  right  of  exception  and  appeal,  shall  be  Attorney-General  shall  determine  and  direct  whether 

governed  bv  the  law  now  in  force,  in  so  far  as  the  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  shall  be  taken  or  not ;  ud 

same  is  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  pro-  when  so  directed  the  district  attorney  shall  cause  in 

visions  or  this  act ;  and  the  courae  of  procedure  shall  appeal  or  writ  of  error  to  be  perfected  in  accordance 

be  in  accordance  with  the  established  rules  of  said  re-  with  the  terms  of  the  statutes  and  rules  of  practioe 

spective  courts,  and  of  such  additions  and  modificar  governing  the  same :   Himded.  That  no  appeal  or 

tions  thereof  as  itaid  courts  may  adopt.  writ  of  error  shall  be  allowed  afier  six  months  from 

Sxo.  6.  That  the  plaintiff  in  any  suit  brought  on-  the  judgment  or  decree  in  such  suit  From  the  dete 
der  the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  this  act  of  such  final  judgment  or  decree  interest  shall  be  corn- 
shall  file  a  petition,  duly  verified,  with  the  derk  of  puted  thereon,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  respective  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  until  the  time  when  an  appropriation  is  made  for  the 
and  in  the  district  where  the  plaintiff  resides.  Such  pavment  of  the  judgment  or  decree, 
petition  shall  set  forth  the  full  name  and  residence  of  Sio.  11.  That  the  Attorney-General  shaU  report  to 
the  plaintiff^  the  nature  of  his  claim,  and  a  succinct  Congress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each  seasioD  of 
statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  daim  is  based,  Congress,  the  suits  under  this  act  in  whidi  a  fins! 
the  money  or  other  thmg  claimed,  or  the  damages  judgment  or  decree  has  been  rendered,  giving  the 
Bouffht  to  be  recovered,  and  praying  the  court  tor  a  oate  of  each,  with  a  statement  of  the  oosta  taxed  in 
judgment  or  decree  upon  the  tacts  and  law.  each  case. 

Seo.  6.  That  the  plaintiff  shall  cause  a  copy  of  his  Sxo.  12.  That  when  any  claim  or  matter  may  be 

petition  filed  under  tne  preceding  section  to  be  served  pending  in  any  of  the  Executive  Departments  wnich 

upon  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  in  the  involves  controverted  questionsof  fact  or  law,  the  besd 

district  wherein  suit  is  brought,  and  shall  mail  a  copy  of  such  department,  with  the  consent  of  the  claimant, 

of  the  same,  by  registered  letter,  to  the  Attorney-  may  transmit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers,  pspen, 

Gkneral  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  thereupon  proofs^  and  documents  pertaining  thereto,  to  saiaCoait 

cause  to  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  wherein  of  Claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  there  proceeded  in 

suit  is  instituted  an  affidavit  of  such  service  and  the  under  sucn  rules  as  the  court  mav  adopt.     When  the 

mailing  of  such  letter.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  &cts  and  conclusions  of  law  shall  have  been  found, 

district  attorney  upon  whom  service  of  petition  is  the  court  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  department 

made  as  aforesaid  to  appear  and  defend  the  interests  by  which  it  was  transmitted. 

of  the  Government  in  tne  suit,  and  within  sixty  days  Sxo.  18.  That  in  every  case  which  shall  come  be- 
after  the  service  of  petition  upon  him,  unless  the  time  fore  the  Court  of  Claims  or  b  now  pending  therein 
should  be  extendea  by  order  of  the  court  made  in  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to 
the  case,  to  file  a  plea,  answer,  or  demurrer  on  the  afford  assistance  and  relief  to  Congress  and  the  Exeo- 
part  of  the  Government,  and  to  file  a  notice  of  any  utive  Departments  in  the  investiipstion  of  claims  and 
counter-claim,  set-off,  claim  for  damages^  or  other  demands  a^rainst  the  Government,*'  approved  March 
demand  or  defense  whatsoever  of  the  wvcmment  in  8,  1888,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  satismction  of  tbe 
the  promises :  Pravidedy  That  should  the  district  at-  court,  upon  the  facts  established,  that  it  has  jurisdio- 
tomey  neglect  or  refUse  to  file  the  plea,  answer,  do-  tion  to  render  judgment  or  decree  thereon  under  ex- 
murrer,  or  defense  as  required,  the  plaintiff  may  pro-  isting  laws  or  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shaU 
oeed  with  the  case  under  such  rules  as  the  court  may  proceed  to  do  so«  giving  to  either  party  such  further 
adopt  in  the  premises ;  but  the  plaintiff  shall  not  have  opportunity  for  hearing  as  in  its  judgment  justice  shall 
judgment  or  decree  for  his  claim,  or  any  part  thereof,  require,  and  report  its  proceecungs  therein  to  either 
unless  he  shall  establish  the  same  by  proor  satisfactory  House  of  Congress  or  to  the  department  by  which  the 
to  the  court.  same  was  referred  to  said  court. 

Sso.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  Sxo.  14.  That  whenever  any  biU,  exo^t  for  a  pen- 
cause  a  written  opinion  to  be  filed  in  the  cause,  set-  sion,  shall  be  pending  in  either  House  of  Congress 
ting  forth  the  specific  findings  by  the  court  of  the  facts  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  claim  against  the  United 
therein  and  the  conclusions  of  the  court  upon  all  ^ues-  States,  legal  or  equitable,  or  for  a  grant,  gift,  or  twuntf 
tions  of  law  involved  in  the  case,  and  to  render  judg-  to  any  person,  the  House  in  which  such  bill  is  pena> 
ment  thereon.  If  the  suit  be  in  equity  or  admiraltv,  ing  may  refer  the  same  to  the  Court  of  Cluma.  who 
the  court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  according  to  tne  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  accordance  witn  the 
rules  of  such  courts.  provisions  of  the  act  approved  March  8,  18S3,  entiUed 

Sec.  8.  That  in  the  trial  of  any  suit  brought  un-  '^  An  act  to  afford  assistance  and  relief  to  Congress 

der  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  person  shall  and  the  Executive  Departments  in  the  investigation 

be  excluded  as  a  witness  because  he  is  a  party  to  or  of  claims  and  demands  against  the  Government^*  and 

intereeted  in  said  suit ;  and  any  plaintiff  or  party  in  report  to  such  House  the  facts  in  the  case  and  tbe 
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where  ^e  same  oan  be  liquidated,  inclnding  *'  The  bill  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  act 

s  bearing  upou  the  queetion  whether  there  haa  of  1867,  which  authorized  either  tie  plaintiff 

b^^achtSLt?«^ft,'^HB\^^^^^  or  the  defendant  in  a  soit  pending  in  a  State 

upon  the  queraon  whether  the  bar  of  an7  court  to  remove  the  cause  from  that  court  into 

I'  limitation  ahoold  be  remoyed,  or  which  shall  a  Federal  court  upon  the  ground  of  prejudice. 

ed  to  excuse  Uie  claimant  for  not  havmg  re-  That  act  is  re-enacted,  with  a  provision  to  this 

'ritTo^r^rA  United  8t..«,  f^^-  t^at  the  plaintiff  or  the  defend«.^  be- 

t  in  i«ae  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  '*>''®  "^  <^^^  remove  the  cause  from  the  State  to 

rt  may,  in  its  diacretion.  allow  coats  to  the  the  Federal  court,  must  satisfy  the  judge  or 

ig  party  irom  the  time  of  joining  such  issue,  court  baring  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  of  the 

!ta,  however,  shaU  include  only  what  is  a<^-  truth  of  the  matters  alleged  in  his  application 

orred  for  witnesses  and  tor  summoning  the  ^^_  «-.,„^„„i 

d  fee«  paid  to  the  derk  of  the  court.  ^^r  removal.               ,   ^     ^  „       ii  .u     v 

6.  That  all  taws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  ^*  This  embodies,  substantially,  all  the  changes 

9  act  are  hereby  repealed.  in  the  act.     The  effect  of  these  changes  I  beg 

bill  was  approved  by  the  President  the  to  refer  to  for  a  moment.    The  minimum  jaris- 

ay.  diction  of  $500  was  placed  in  the  original  ju- 

13,  1887,  the  House  passed  a  measure  diciary  act  in  1789,  and  it  has  been  the  law 

ingthe  jurisdiction  of  the  circait  courts  ever  since.     The  population  of  the  country 

United  States,  which,  in  substantially  then  was  4,000,000,  and  now  it  is  over  54,- 

ae  form,  had  been  passed  by  the  House  000,000.    The  amount  of  business  of  the  coun- 

tbree  preceding  Congresses.    Mr.  Oul-  try  in  the  courts  then  and  now  sustain  no  com- 

,  of  Texaa,  said,  in  explanation  of  the  parison  whatever. 

e :  *^  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  diminish  ^^  The  next  proposition  is  to  deny  the  right 
-isdiction  of  the  circuit  courts  and  the  of  an  assignee  of  a  promissory  note  to  bring 
le  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  pro-  suit  in  a  Federal  court  That  was  the  law 
;he  convenience  of  the  people,  and  to  from  1789  until  1875.  For  ninety  years  the 
the  burden  and  expense  of  litigation,  assignee  of  a  promissory  note,  or  any  other 
3thods  employed  by  the  biU  are,  first,  to  chose  in  action,  could  not  bring  suit  in  a  Fed- 
36  minimum  amount  giving  the  circuit  eral  court,  unless  a  suit  could  have  been  main- 
jurisdiction  from  $500  to  $2,000.  In  tained  had  no  assignment  been  made. 
M>nd  place,  we  propose  to  take  away  ^'  The  increase  of  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
he  circuit  courts  of  tne  United  States  all  courts  of  the  United  States,  from  that  change 
ction  of  controversies  between  the  as-  of  law  in  1875,  has  multiplied  the  business  in 
\  of  promissory  notes  .and  the  makers  that  court  enormously,  while  it  diminishes  the 
I,  unless  suit  could  have  been  maintained  business  in  the  circuit  courtf>,  which  are  over- 
i  courts  had  no  assignment  been  made,  loaded  everywhere  now.     It  also  diminishes 

next  place,  the  biU  proposes  to  take  the  business  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 

vbolly  from  the  circuit  courts  the  juris-  ed  States,  which  is  three  years  behind  on  its 

now  exercised  by  them  over  contro-  docket. 

in  which  one  of  the  parties  is  a  corpora-  **The  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  remove 

ganized  under  the  laws  of  one  State  and  causes  from  State  to  Federal  courts  in  the 

t>nsiness  in  another  State.    We  propose  manner  provided  in  this  bill,  after  the  plaintiff 

ride  that  the  circuit  courts  shall  nave  no  has  selected  his  forum,  will  largely  diminish 

3tion  over  controversies  of  that  sort ;  the  business  in  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United 

benever  a  corporation  organized  under  States,  and  also  the  business  in  the  Supreme 

rs  of  one  State  shall  carry  on  its  busi-  Court  of  the  United  Stated  in  cases  over 

another  State,  the  corporation  shall,  for  $5,000. 

1  purposes,  be  considered  as  a  citizen  of  **  The  other  proposition  is  to  take  away  from 

Lte  in  which  it  is  carrying  on  business.  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdic- 

ere  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  in  re-  tion  over  controversies  between  corporations 

to  the  remoTal  of  causes  from  State  to  created  by  the  laws  of  a  State  and  which  go 

J  courts.    The  provisions  of  the  bill  take  into  other  States  and  open  otiices  and  carry  on 

di  right  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  business.    For  judicial  purposes  we  make  such 

remove  his  cause  from  a  State  to  a  corporations  citizens  of  that  State,  and  compel 

I  court  after  he  has  elected  the  forum  in  them  to  sue  in  the  forum  or  in  the  courts  of 

to  bring  suit.    The  biU  further  provides  the  State  in  which  they  carry  on  their  bnsi- 

herever  the  cause  of  action  arises  under  ness.    Over  one  thinl  of  the  business  now  in 

mstitntion  of  the  United  States,  or  a  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  and  in  the 

treaty  thereof^  the  defendant  who  is  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  springs 

1  a  State  court  upon  such  a  cause  of  ac-  f^om  this  very  jurisdiction  to  which  I  call  your 

ly  remove  the  cause  to  a  Federal  court,  attention. 

A  he  shall  make  it  appear  to  the  court  *^  And  we  deprive  such  corporation  of  the 

;h  the  case  is  pending  that  his  defense  right  to  transfer  that  case  or  cnange  it  from  a 

B  upon  a  proper  construction  of  the  State  to  a  Federal  court, 

ntlon  of  the  United  States,  or  some  law  *^  There  is  another  provision  in  the  bill  to 

y  thereof.  which  I  wish  to  call  attention,  aud  that  is,  it 
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repeals  section  640  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  di8tri<^  oourts  under  the  reg^lstioiiB  and  restriotiou 

which  empowers  or  anthorizes  a  corporation  pi^ribed  by  law." 

created  under  an  act  of  Congress,  whenever  J^tt^t^^J^.^''^^''^  .^^^  T*  y\\  "^  ^ 

o«^^  ;«  «  »!«.„♦«   ^^^^    ♦«   ..™«jr  ^.k*   «-«o^  eame  18  hereby,  amended  80  ae  to  read  Mtollows: 

sued  in  a  btate  court,  to  renaove  the  cause  **  ^.c.  2.  That  any  suit  of  a  civil  nature,  at  kw  or 

troin  such  court  to  a  Federal  court  upon  a  in  equity,  arising  under  the  Constitutioa  or  laws  of  the 

mere  suggestion  that  the  defense  of  such  cor-  United  States,  or  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 

poration  to  the  cause  of  action  arises  under  an  "^'  ^^^^tt***.*"'!,  S"^®"*^'  9^  ^^^^k  ^^^  ^^ 

^t  of  Congress  or  »nder  the  laws  of  Congr«».  a;4e'^r22^'.SS^Sr«2.^  C^ 

We  repeal  that  statute,  and  the  bill  provides  ing^  or  which  may  hereafter  be  broiurht,  m  any^Ute 

whenever  a  corporation,  or  any  one  else,  is  court,  may  be  removed  by  the  defen^nt  or  defendsnu 

sued  in  a  State  court  and  the  defense  of  such  therein  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for 

corporation  or  individual  depends  upon  a  right  *^«  P'^P^T  ^^f^  ^"l^f^fj  ""*>*  ""^  *  *^'2  °'?2: 
^^JL*^^^:^,^  ^r  fk^  i»».<.  rv#  n^^^-^-f  ^»  «^  ?k«>  **  1*^  ^^  ^  equity,  of  which  the  ciromt  courts  of  the 
construction  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  of  the  united  StateTare  given  jurisdiction  by  the  preceding 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then  such  section,  and  which  are  now  pending,  or  which  may 
cause  may  be  removed.  And  the  bill  does  not  hereafter  be  brought,  in  any  state  court,  may  be  re- 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  appeal  «?ovod  into  ^e  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  fcr 

in  the  last  resort  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  a  J?®  proper  district  by  the  defendant  or  defendanto 

,u  I.IIV  iwj^i^vtv  jiviu  lijc  ijupi ciuv  v/vutv  yi  »  thcrem  being  non-residents  of  that  State."     And 

btate  to  the   bupreme   Court   of  the    United  when  in  any  suit  mentioned  in  this  section  there  riall 

States.^'  be  a  controversy  which  is  wholly  between  citinne  of 

March  2  the  Senate  amended  and  passed  different  States,  and  which  can  be  fUly  determined 

this  measure,  and  reconsidered,  amended,  and  f  YZ^^^T^  ^^^  ^i^fl  **°®  ^!  "°![®  <>^  ^  ^ 

•/^•v^aa^wi  ;♦  i/.»»k  Q     Tk«  iT^noT^^^  ^^n^..»^  feudants  actually  interested  in  such  controversy  may 

repass^  it  March  3.^  The  House  non-concurred  ^^^^^^  ^^  suit  into  the  cuxjuit  court  of  the  tnitei 

in  the  benate  amendments,  but  on  conference  states  for  the  proper  district    And  where  a  suit » 

receded  from  its  non-concurrence ;  and  March  8  now  pending,  or  may  be  hereafter  brought,  in  any 

the  President  approved  the  bill.    It  is  as  fol-  State  court,  m  which  there  is  a  controyerey  between 

lows  *  '^  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the  smt  »  brought  and 

a  citizen  of  another  State,  any  defendant,  being  soch 

Bt  U  enaeud,  eU,^  That  the  first  section  of  an  act  citizen   of  another   State,  may   remove   suco  suit 

entitled  *^  An  act  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  cir-  into  the  cireuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 

cult  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  regulate  the  proper  district,  at  any  time  before  the  trial  thereof, 

removal  of  causes  from  State  courts,  and  for  other  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  said  drouit  coait 

purposes,"  approved  March  8, 1875,  be,  and  the  same  that  fVom  prejudice  or  local  influence  he  will  not  be 

18  hereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  able  to  obtain  justice  in  such  State  court,  or  in  any 

*^  That  the  drouit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  other  State  court  to  which  the  said  defendant  may 
have  original  cognizance,  concurrent  with  the  courts  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  have  the  right,  on  acooant 
of  the  several  States,  of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  at  of  such  prejudice  or  local  influence,  to  remove  sud 
common  law  or  in  equity,  where  the  matter  in  dispute  cause :  PhfvuUd,  That  if  it  fUrther  appear  that  said 
exceeds,  exclusive  or  interest  and  costs,  the  sum  or  suit  can  be  fully  and  justly  determinea  as  to  the  other 
value  ot  $2,000,  and  arising  under  the  Constitution  or  defendants  in  the  State  court,  without  being  aflbeted 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  treaties  made,  or  which  by  such  prejudice  or  local  influence,  and  that  no 
shall  be  made,  under  their  authoritv,  or  in  which  party  to  the  suit  will  be  prejudiced  by  a  separation  of 
controversy  the  United  States  are  pfamtiffs  or  peti-  the  parties,  said  drouit  court  may  direct  the  suit  to  be 
tioners,  or  in  which  there  shall  be  a  controversy  be-  remanded,  so  far  as  relates  to  such  other  defendants, 
tween  citizens  of  different  States,  in  which  the  matter  to  the  State  court,  to  be  proceeded  with  therein.   At 
in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  interest  and  costs,  the  any  time  befbre  the  trial  of  any  suit  whidi  is  now 
sum  or  value  aforesaid,  or  a  controversy  between  dti-  pending  in  any  drcuit  couit  or  may  hereafter  be  co- 
zens of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  frrants  of  tcred  therein,  and  which  has  been  removed  to  said 
different  States,  or  a  controversy  between  dtizens  of  court  from  a  State  court  on  the  afSdavit  of  any  party 
a  State  and  forei^  states,  citizens,  or  subjects,  in  plaintiff  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  and  did  believe 
which  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exdusive  of  in-  that,  fh>m  prejudice  or  local  influence,  he  was  unable 
terest  and  costs,  the  sum  or  value  aforesaid,  and  shall  to  obtain  justice  in  said  State  court,  tne  circuit  oomt 
have  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  shall,  on  application  of  the  other  party,  examine  into 
cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  the  truth  or  said  afSdavit  and  the  grounds  thereof, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  concurrent  and,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  sud 
jurisdiction  with  the  district  courts  of  the  crimes  and  court  that  said  part^r  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  justioe 
offenses  cognisable  by  them.    But  no  person  shall  be  in  such  State  court^  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  re- 
arrested in  one  district  for  trial  in  another  in  any  dvil  manded  thereto.     i¥henever  any  cause  shall  be  re- 
action before  a  circuit  or  district  court ;  and  no  civil  moved  fh>m  any  State  court  into  any  cireuit  court  of 
suit  shall  be  brought  before  either  of  said  courts  the  United  States,  and  the  cireuit  court  shall  decide 
against  any  person  by  any  original  process  or  pro-  that  the  cause  was  improperly  removed,  and  order 
ceeding  in  any  other  district  than  that  whereof  he  is  the  same  to  be  remanaed  to  the  State  court  from 
an  inhabitant ;  but  where  the  jurisdiction  is  founded  whence  it  came,  such  remand  shall  be  immediately 
onlv  on  the  fact  that  the  action  is  between  citizens  of  carried  into  execution,  and  no  appeal  or  writ  of  error 
different  States,  suit  shall  be  brought  only  in  the  dis-  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  so  remanding 
trict  of  the  residence  of  either  the  plaintiff  or  the  de-  such  cause  shall  be  allowed. 

fcndant ;  nor  shall  an^  drcuit  or  oL^trict  court  have  That  section  8  of  said  act  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 

cognizance  of  any  suit,  except  upon  foreign  bills  of  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

exchange,  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  promissory  Sec.  8.  That  whenever  any  party  entitled  to  remove 

note  or  other  chose  in  action  in  favor  of  any  as-  any  suit  mentioned  in  the  next  preoediuff  section,  ex- 

signee,  or  of  any  subsequent  holder  if  f>uch  instrument  cept  in  such  cases  as  are  provided  for  in  the  last  ciauBO 

be  payable  to  bearer  and  be  not  made  by  any  corpora-  of  said  section,  may  desire  to  remove  such  suit  from 

tion,  unless  such  suit  might  have  been  ^ros«cuted  in  a  State  court  to  the  drcuit  court  of  the  Uzuted  States, 

such  court  to  recover  the  said  contents  if  no  assign-  he  may  make  and  file  a  petition  in  such  suit  in  such 

ment  or  transfer  had  been  made ;  and  the  drcuit  State  court  at  the  time,  or  any  time  before  the  defend- 

courts  shall  also  have  appelloto  jurisdiction  from  the  ant  is  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  th«  rale  of 
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die  State  oonit  in  which  such  suit  is  brought  to  an-^  affect  the  juriadiction  of  the  oourts  of  the  United  Statea 

iwer  or  plead  to  the  declaration  or  complaint  of  the  in  oases  commenced  by  the  United  States  or  by  direo- 

pluntiff,  for  the  remoTal  of  such  suit  into  the  circuit  tion  of  any  officer  thereof,  or  cases  for  winding  up  the 

XMut  to  be  held  in  the  district  where  such  suit  is  pend-  affiiirs  of  any  such  bank, 

ng,  and  ahall  make  and  file  therewith  a  bondj  with  Sxo.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held, 

ffKfd  and  aoificient  surety,  for  his  or  their  entering  in  deemed,  or  construed  to  repeal  or  affect  any  jurisdio- 

luch  circuit  court,  on  the  first  day  of  its  then  next  ses-  tion  or  right  mentioned  either  in  sections  641,  or  in 

linn,  a  copy  of  the  record  in  sucn  suit,  and  for  paying  642,  or  in  648,  or  in  722,  or  in  title  24  of  the  Revised 

ill  ooata  tnat  may  be  awarded  bv  the  said  circuit  court  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  or  mentioned  in  section 

if  said  court  shaft  hold  that  such  suit  was  wron^^fully  8  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  which  this  act  is  an  amend- 

3T  improperly  removed  thersto,  and  also  for  their  ap-  ment,  or  in  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  1, 

*      and  entering  special  bail  in  such  suit  if  special  1875,  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  protect  all  citizens  in  their 

I  oriffinally  requisite  therein.    It  shall  then  be  civil  and  leiral  riffhts/* 


kil  waa  originally  requisite  therein.    It  shall  then  be  civil  and  leoal  rigl 

the  duty  of  the  State  court  to  accept  said  fjotition  and  Sso.  6.  That  the  last  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the 

bond,  and  proceed  no  fbrther  in  such  suit,  and  the  act  of  Congress  approvea  March  8, 1875,  entitled  ^*  An 

Hud  copy  bein(^  entered  as  aforesaid  in  said  circuit  act  to  determine  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  oourts  of 

Boort  Of  the  United  States,  the  cause  shall  then  pro-  the  United  States  and  to  regulate  the  removal  of  causes 

seed  in  the  same  manner  asif  it  had  been  ori^ally  from  State  courts,  and  for  other  purpoees.*'  and  sec- 

Bommenoed  in  the  said  circuit  court ;  and  if  m  any  tion  640  of  the  Kevised  Statutes,  and  all  laws  and 

sction  eommenced  in  a  State  court  the  tiUe  of  land  be  parts  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 

Bonoemed,  and  the  parties  are  citiaens  of  the  same  act,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed :  ^rovided^ 

State,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  exceed  the  sum  or  That  this  act  shall  not  afiect  the  jurisdiction  over  or 

faluo  of  $2,000,  exclusive  or  interest  and  costs,  the  disposition  of  any  suit  removed  mun  the  court  of  any 

mm  or  value  bemg  made  to  appear,  one  or  more  of  the  State,  or  suit  commenced  in  any  court  of  the  United 

pbdntiffit  or  deftsidanta,  before  the  trial,  may  state  to  States,  before  the  passage  hereof  except  as  otherwise 

the  court,  and  make  affidavit  if  the  court  req^uire  it,  expressly  provided  in  tms  act. 

tibat  he  or  they  daim  and  shall  rely  upon  a  right  or  Sxo.  7.  That  no  person  related  to  any  justice  or 

title  to  the  land  under  a  grant  from  a  State,  and  pro-  judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  by  affinity  or 

doee  tiie  original  grant,  or  an  exemplification  of  it,  ex-  oonsanguinity,  within  the  degree  of  first  cousin,  snail 

erot  where  the  loss  of  public  records  shall  put  it  out  hereafur  be  appointed  by  such  court  or  judge  to,  or 

ofnis  or  their  power,  and  shall  move  that  any  one  or  employed  by  such  court  or  judge  in,  any  office  or  duty 

more  of  the  adverse  party  inform  the  court  whether  in  any  court  of  which  such  justke  or  judge  may  be  a 

Iw  or  they  ob&m  a  right  or  title  to  the  land  under  a  member. 

S;:^aS^v.t.Vh  tofo^i?tioS:^/X^«nS  The  bm  ..  ««!  passed  by  tbe. Senate  had  a 

be  allowed  to  plead  such  grant  or  ^ve  it  in  evidence  section  proviaiDg  that  the  salanes  of  distnct 

upon  the  trial ;  and  if  he  or  they  mtbrm  that  he  or  court  judges  be  $5,000  a  year,  bat  on  recon- 

they  do  claim  under  such  gruit,  anv  one  or  more  of  gideration  that  section  was  dropped,  as  it  was 

^S£S^rSS§, «  K^n'S^rrnffidT C.  ^-^^f  t»>at  the  Honse  wonld  not  consent  to  a 

act,  remove  the  cause  for  trial  to  the  circuit  court  of  conference  if  it  were  retained. 

the  United  States  next  to  be  holden  in  such  district:  PicUle  BallTMi  bfCStlgadM. — Jan.  18,   1887, 

and  wokj  one  of  either  narty  removing  the  cause  shall  the  House  passed  a  Joint  resolution  authoriz* 

'^^'^HT^£?.      *''*P'^!!*?^^^.r*°y^  ing  an  investigation  of  the  books,  aoconnts, 

title  than  that  by  him  orttaem  stated  as  aforesaid  as  ^J^  ^^^\^^^  ^t  4.k^  -p.^a^  -p^n^rvl;!.    ^\.\^v. 

the  ground  of  hi  or  their  claim.  f  «d  methods  of  the  Pacific  Radroads,  which 

Sao.  9.  That  whenever  in  any  caow  pending  in  any  have  received  aid   from  the  United  States. 

eomt  of  the  United  States  there  shall  be  a  receiver  or  The  measnre  was  referred   to  the  Jodiciarj 

manager  in  possession  of  any  property,  sudi  receiver  Committee  of  the  Senate,  which  reported  the 

ScSSSft^  t^^^Z^X^A^^.  *«11«''»»«  '«">''«*««.  by  ^*y  o'  ai'endn.ent : 

State  in  which  such  propoty  shall  be  situated,  in  the  BtU  enacUd.  ttc.^  That  the  President  of  the  United 

same  manner  that  the  owner  or  possesaor  thereof  would  States,  by  ana  with,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

be  bound  to  do  if  in  possession  thereof.    Any  receiver  Senate,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  appoint 

or  manager  who  shall  wlllfhlly  violate  the  provisions  of  three  commissioners,  whose  compensation  shall  be 

this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  $760  per  month  to  each,  and  the  necessary  traveling 

and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  expenses  and  board  bills,  for  which  proper  vouchers 

not  exceeding  $S.000,  or  hy  imprisonment  not  exceed-  shall  be  returned,  to  be  approved  by  toe  Secretary 

ing  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments,  in  the  die-  of  the  Interior :  and  said  commisaion  may  appoint  a 

eretion  of  the  court  stenompher,  ir  necessary,  and  fix  his  compensation ; 

8ao.  a.  That  every  receiver  or  manaf^  of  any  prop-  and  tne  persons  appointed  on  the  said  oommission 

oty  appointed  by  anj  court  of  the  United  States  may  shall  have  power  to  examine  all  books,  papers,  and 

be  sued  In  respect  of^any  act  or  transaction  of  his  in  methods  of  the  companies  hereinafter  naroea,  employ 

earrying  on  the  business  connected  irithsuchproperty,  experts,  if  necessary;  and  they  shall  at  all  times  be 

without  the  previous  leave  of  the  court  in  which  such  under  the  immediate  direotion  and  control  of  the 

recover  or  manager  was  appointed ;  but  such  suit  shall  President  of  the  United  States,  and  may,  at  any  time, 

be  aubjeot  to  the  general  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  be  removed  by  him  in  hb  discretion, 

court  In  which  such  receiver  or  manager  was  appoint-  Sxo.  2.  That  the  duty  of  said  commission  shall  be 

ed^  so  Ur  aa  the  same  shall  be  necessary  to  the  ends  to  examine  into  the  working  and  financial  manage- 

of  lustice.  ment  of  all  of  the  railroads  that  have  received  aid 

Sxc.  4.  That  all  national  banking  assodatlons  es-  fh>m  the  Qovemment  in  bonds ;  to  ascertain  whether 

tablished  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall,  they  have  observed  all  the  obligations  imposed  upon 

ibr  the  purposes  of  all  actions  by  or  against  them,  real,  them  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  under  which 

persooal,  or  mixed,  and  all  suits  in  equity,  be  deemea  they  received  such  aid,  or  which  have   been  since 

eiliaena  of  the  States  in  which  they  are  respectively  passed  in  reference  thereto,  and  complied  with  all 

located :  and  in  such  cases  the  drouit  ana  district  other  obligations  to  the  United  States ;  and  whether 

eonrta  wall  not  have  jurisdiction  other  than  such  as  their  books  and  accounts  are  or  have  been  so  kept  as 

they  would  have  in  cases  between  individual  citizens  to  show  the  net  earnings  of  the  aided  roads,  and 

of  toe  same  State.  what  said  books  and  accounts  actually  show  in  regard 

The  proviaiooa  of  this  section  shall  not  be  held  to  thereto,  and  what  have  been  in  fact  said  net  eam- 

TOL.  xmL— 18  A 
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mileage   allowanoes   between  aided  and   nun-aided  ter  thereof  made  by  each  ot  said  oorporations  shall 

roads  or  parts  of  roads,  or  otherwise ;  and  also  whether  be  inquired  into,  and  also  the  present  interest  of  Bnj 

such  system  of  constructive  milealge   allowances  is  of  said  corporations  in  the  railroads  auxiliaiy  to  their 

fidr  ana  usual,  and  in  practical  oi>eration  has  resulted  respective  raUroads. 

adversely  or  otherwise  to  the  aided  roads  and  the  And    said   commission  shall  also  aacertain    and 

interest  of  the  United  States ;  or  whether  there  has  report  the  names  of  all  the  stockholders  in  each  of 

been  a  diversion  of  earnings  of  Mded  roads  to  wrong-  said  comjianiee,  fh>m  its  organixation  to  the  date  of 

fill  or  improper  purposes,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent :  the  investigation  herein  provided  for,  as  they  app^ 

whether  there  is  a  discrimination  of  rates  in  ikvor  of  on  the  bo^u  of  said  companies  at  the  date  or  its 

unaided  against  uded  roads ;  whether  any,  and  if  so.  annual  meeting  in  each  year ;  the  amount  of  stock 

how  much,  money  is  due  and  owing  to  the  United  held  bv  each ;  what  consideration,  il*  any,  was  paid 

States  on  account  of  mistaken  or  erroneous  aooounts,  by  eaea.  stockholder  to  said  company  for  hia  stock, 

reports  or  settlements  made  by  said  roads ;  whether  and  when  and  in  what  property  such  payment  wss 

any  traffic  or  business  which  could  or  should  be  done  made ;  the  date  when  each  stocdcholder  so  appearing 

on  the  aided  lines  of  said  companies  has  been  diverted  on  the  books  became  such ;  and  whether  stock  is  now 

to  the  lines  of  any  other  company  or  to  non-aided  held  or  has  heretofore  been  held  in  the  name  of  anj 

lines,  and  what  amounts  have  been  deducted  th>m  person  in  trust  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  other,  and  tlis 

the  gross  earnings  of  any  of  said  aided  railroad  com-  names  of  all  such  persons ;  the  total  amount  of  tb« 

paniesj  by  their  general  ireight  and  passenger  a^nts  stock  in  each  company,  and  the  dates  and  amount  of 

or  auditors,  by  way  of  rebate,  percentage  of  busmeas  any  increase  of  such  stock,  and  the  reason  for  sudi 
done,  construotiye  mileage,  monthly  or  other  pay-  .  increase ;  and  the  amount  of  the  annual  salaries  or 

ments  on  any  pooling  or  rate  arrsngement,  contract,  compensation  that  are  now  or  at  any  prior  time  have 

or  agreement ;  and  luso  to  inquire  into,  ascertain,  ana  been  paid  to  any  officer  or  employ^  or  aaid  coinpsiiy. 

report  as  to  the  kind,  character,  and  amount  of  the  when  such  salary  or  compensation  amounts  to  f&,000 

assets  of  Biud  com|>anies,  and  what  assets  of  each  com-  or  mors  per  anuum,  and  tne  names  of  the  persons  now 

pany  are  now  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  Goveniment,  receiving  or  who  have  heretofore  received  sud^  ssla- 

and  the  value  thereof;  and  also  whether  any  dividends  ries  or  compensation,  and  all  bonuaea  or  donations 

have  been  unlawfully  declared  by  the  directora  or  which  may  nave  been  given  or  paid  to  any  auch  per- 

paid  to  the  stockho  ders  of  said  companies,  and,  if  so,  son  ;  and  all  pajmenta  made  under  the  head  of  legal 

to  what  extent,  and  whether  the  amount  tnereof  may  expenses,  to  wnom  made,  and  the  amount  paid  to 

not  be  jeoovered  fVom  the  directors  unlawfully  de-  each,  ana  tor  what  specific  servioea  auch  paymenti 

daring  the  same  or  persons  who  have  unlawAilly  were  made. 

received  the  same ;  whether  the  proceeds  of  any  trust  Sud  oommisaionen  shall  also  consider  and  report 
fbnds  or  lands  loaned,  advanced,  or  granted  have  been  whether  the  interests  of  the  United  States  require  an^ 
diverted  from  their  lawilil  use;  whether  any  new  extension  of  the  time  for  the  performance  of  the  obli- 
stook  or  bonds  have  been  issued  or  any  guarantees  or  gationstothe  United  States  or  said  companiea,  or  anv 
pledffea  made  contrary  to  or  without  authority  of  law :  of  them,  and  the  Acts  and  circumstances  upon  wbicn 
whether  any  of  the  directors,  officere,  or  employes  of  said  opinion  is  based,  induding  the  security  held  bj 
said  companies,  respectively,  have  been  or  are  now  the  United  States  for  the  performance  of  such  obliga- 
directly  or  indiroctlv  interested,  and  to  what  amount  tions,  and  the  value  thereof,  and  the  value  of  ue 
or  extent,  in  any  otner  nulroad,  steamship,  telegraph,  property  of  such  companies,  and  either  of  them,  not 
express,  mining,  construction,  or  other  business  com-  included  in  such  security,  and  what  ftirther  security 
pany  or  corporation,  and  with  which  any  agreements,  it  is  expedient  that  said  companies  ahall  be  required 
unoertakings,  or  leases  have  been  maae  or  entered  to  give  \  and  if,  in  their  opimon,  such  extension  shall 
into ;  what  amounts  of  money  or  credit  have  been  or  be  required  by  the  intereets  of  the  United  Statea,  tbev 
are  now  loaned  by  any  of  said  companies  to  any  shall  submit  a  scheme  for  such  extension,  whioa 
person  or  corporation ;  what  amounts  of  money  or  shall  secure  to  the  United  States  fbll  payment  of  all 
credit  have  been  or  are  now  borrowed  by  any  of  said  debts  due  them  fh>m  said  companies,  with  a  reason- 
companies,  giving  names  of  lenders  and  the  purposes  able  rate  of  interest,  in  such  time  as  tne  oommission- 
for  which  sud  sums  have  beeUkOr  are  now  required ;  ere  shall  propose,  having  due  regard  to  the  financial 
what  amounts  of  money  or  other  valuable  oonndera-  ability  of  said  companies  and  the  proper  conduct  of 
tion,  such  as  stocks,  bonds,  passes,  and  so  forth,  have  their  business  in  sudi  manner  as  ahall  a£ford  effident 
been  expended  or  paid  out  by  said  companies,  whether  service  to  the  public. 

for  lawrul  or  unlawful  purposes,  but  for  wnich  suf-  And  the  said  commission  shall  report  in  ftill  in  rs- 
fldent  and  detailed  vouchera  have  not  been  given  or  gard  to  all  such  matten  aforesaid,  and  in  regard  to 
filed  with  the  records  of  said  companies ;  and,  fiu^  any  other  matten  which  may  be  ascertained  or  come 
ther,  to  inquire  and  report  whether  said  compuiies.  to  their  knowledge  in  regard  to  said  companies,  rs- 
ordther  of  them,  or  their  officere  or  agents,  have  paid  spectively.  on  or  before  Dec  1, 1887,  to  the  Preso- 
any  money  or  other  valuable  consideration,  or  aone  dent  of  tne  United  States,  who  shall  forward  said 
an^  other  act  or  thing,  for  the  purpose  of  influendng  report  to  Congress,  with  such  recommendations  or  com* 
legislation ;  and  to  investigate  and  report  all  the  facta  ments  as  he  may  see  fit  to  make  in  the  premises, 
relating  to  an  alleged  consolidation  of  the  Union  That  the  commissionere  hereby  created,  or  either 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail-  of  tiiem,  shall  have  power  to  require  the  attendance 
way  Company,  and  the  Denver  Pacific  Railway  and  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  production  of  all 
Telegraph  Company  into  an  alleged  corporation  books,  papers,  contracts,  agreementa,  and  documents 
known  as  the  Union  Padfic  Railway  Company.  Said  relating  to  the  matter  under  investigation,  and  to 
investigation  shall  include  the  alleged  sale  of  the  administer  oaths ;  and  to  that  end  may  invoke  the 
stock  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United  States  in  requiring  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  all  the  droum-  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses,  ana  the  pro- 
stances  and  particulare  pertaining  to  said  alleged  sale,  duction  of  books,  papen,  and  documents  under  the 
and  whether  any  of  the  Padfic  Railroad  corporations,  provisions  of  this  section.  Any  of  the  circuit  or  dis- 
which  obtained  bonds  from  the  United  States  to  aicl  trict  courts  of  the  United  States  within  the  jurisdic- 
in  the  construction  of  their  railroads  have  expended  tion  of  which  such  inquiry  is  carried  on  may,  in  esse 
any  of  their  moneys  or  other  assets  in  the  construction,  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  aubpoena  ueued  to 
or  to  aid  in  the  construction,  of  other  ndlroads,  or  in-  any  person,  issue  an  order  requiring  any  such  perMm 
vested  of  their  moneys  or  other  assets  in  the  stocks  to  appear  oefore  aaid  commissionere,  or  dtner  of 
or  bonds  of  any  manufacturing,  mining,  and  com-  them,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  produce  books  and 
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papers  if  mo  ordered,  tnd  gire  evidence  touching  the  of  itB  adyancee  to  dther  of  said  companies  as  provided 

matter  in  qne^tion ;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  by  law. 

rSStSL^^tW)?*^  ^  punished  by  such  court  as  February  26,  the  subject  came  up  for  disons- 

*  The  SSm  tlSltany  such  tesdmony  or  evidence  may  ^^  }^  *^«  Senate,  and,  in  Committee  of  the 

tend  to  criminate  the  {>eraon  giving  such  evidence  Whole,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McPherson,  of  JSew 

shall  not  excuse  sodi  witness  m>m  testifying ;  but  Jersey,  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections  were  struck 

■och  evidence  or  testimony  shall  not  be  used  against  out  by  a  vote  of  26  yeas  to  14  nays.     In  ex- 

"tiT^^^'^J Tt^^  r^^  Pl«»f  o»  of  the  motion    he  «id:  "Let  me 

thereof  as  maybe  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated,  wmply  state  the  fact  that   while  the  40  per 

out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  cent,  increase  upon  the  basis  of  the  net  eam- 

States  not  otherwise  i^ropriated,  for  the  purposes  ot  ingg  of  the  Union  and  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 

ihh  »^«^*f^:  ^__,  .    ,K,     .^,_   -,. ,  p_.  roads  for  1884  and  1885  would  require  the 

oBC.  4.  That  whenever,  m  the  opimon  of  the  Presi-  tt^i       -d    'is     r»  m       j  a             •  i.    ^^         1.1  • 

dent,  it  shall  be  deemed  iecessary,  to  the  protection  ^^^'>^  ^^^^^^  Railroad  to  pay  into  the  public 

of  the  interests  and  the  preservation  of  the  security  of  Treasury  something  over  $2,600,000  annually, 

the  United  States,  in  respect  of  its  lien,  mortgage,  or  a  sum  of  something  like  $600,000  in  excess  of 

other  interest  in  an:^  of  the  property  or  any  or  all  of  the  entire  interest  account  paid  by  the  Gov- 

interest  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  property,  Paj*  on  account  of  net  earnings  and  transpor- 

or  anv  part  of  the  same,  may  exist  and  be  tben  law-  tation  account  into  the  public  Treasury,   it 

filly  liable  to  be  enforeed,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trees-  would  only  compel  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 

nry  shall,  mader  the  direction  of  the  President,  re-  ^^y  Company  to  pay  $129,000  additional,  or 

deem  or  otherwise  clear  off  such  paramount  hen,  ^   /J,^  ^«.;„i  ♦«  #1  qaa  aaa  L-»  ♦».««  ♦i*^  /?rv« 

mortgage^  or  other  incumbrance  by  pi^ng  the  sumi  *  »"°*  ^^^^  ^^  $1,800,000  less  than  the  Gov- 

lawful^  due  in  respect  thereof  out  of  the  Treasurv ;  ernment  pays  annually  upon  its  interest  ac- 

oid  the  United  States  shall  thereupon  become  and  be  count.    Hence  you  wUl  see  the  inequality  of 

iubrogated  to  all  rights  and  securitiea  theretofore  per-  the  application  of  the  40  per  cent     There- 

i""^  ^  ****^^S  mortgage  hen,  or  other  hicum-  f        ^  -^  ^  j^^  I    ^  provoke  discussion,  I 

brsnce  m  respect  of  which  such  payment  shall  have  Y  ^^     1.  "i.     a       I   \:    r*v,   "^^  «iovuootv*i, 

been  made.   It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-  ^hall  ask  the  Senate  to  stnke  out  everything 

General,  under  the  diraotion  of  the  President,  to  take  in  the  shape  of  new  legislation,  and  take  the 

ill  soch  steps  and  proceedings,  in  the  courts  and  other-  resolution  of  investigation  pure  and  simple." 

wise,  ss  shall  be  needM  to  redeem  such  hep.  njor^  Subsequently  the  Senate,  on  considering  the 

Srrig^^tSS^tB"^f«n?^^^^  reiKjrtoftheC^mitteeo^^^^^^ 
ef  the  matten  in  this  section  mentioned,  and  to  take  section  6,  on  motion  of  Mr.  iLamunas,  of  ver- 
itepa  to  foredoee  any  morteages  or  liens  of  the  United  mont,  by  a  vote  of  87  to  9,  but  refused  to  re- 
States  on  WDLY  sQtA  railro^property.  store  section  6  by  a  vote  of  16  to  26.  A  mo- 
^^':\^h^'^c^T^'J^^ti  tion  by  Ifo  McPherson  to  Btrikeoot  section  4 
Ceotral  Pacific  BaUroad  Company,  the  Union  Paoifio  ^^  defeated  by  a  vote  Of  19  to  27.  A  motion 
BaUway  or  Baihoad  Company,  by  whichever  descrip-  was  made  by  Hr.  Riddleberger,  of  Virginia,  to 
tioa  it  majr  be  lawfully  known,  the  Central  Branch  strike  out  the  following  clause  of  section  2 : 

v!^/^^^(^Ir^n^^I'  ^1  Kl^'^Jkt  The  Claim  that  any  such  testimony  or  evidence  may 

l^l^^^^^^^k.^^L^^hEl^A  *«°d  to  criminate  the  person  giv&g  such  evident 

Sir;^i^^'n?r^l^T,^vSinfSrr^  ^^^ll  »<>*  «c«»^  «^<'^  witoess'^fW testifying;  but 

£S7i^Jd*ofSe1aS2^^^  rS^i^Sriir^W.^'^^^ 

their  SQCoessors  and  assigns,  respectively,  40  per  cent.  *"^^  ^^"^  °°  ^  *"*^  ^^  ^^  <»^°"^  proceeding. 

of  th^  respective  annual  net  earnings,  to  be  ascer-  It  failed  by  a  vote  of  18  to  25.     On  motion 

iWMn'Lu'^^^Si^^^pro^^  ^'  ^^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^  California,  the  foUowing 

•ct, »  fiu-  u  the  same  nLpects'  tK^compaSe^^m"^-  amendments  were  inserted  in  section  2 : 

tionad  in  said  set,  and  as  to  the  others  herein  men-  The  oommiseionen  shall  also  asoertain  the  aversM 

tiooed  absolutely ;  and  to  that  end  the  8aid  set  of  cost  per  annum  of  Qovemment  transportation  in  the 

liay  7, 1878,  ana  any  and  all  amendmentB  or  modifl-  regions  now  traversed  by  the  Pacific  Railroads  be- 

QstMms  thereof,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  extended  tween  the  year  1850  and  the  completion  of  said  roads, 

to  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  to  the  Sioux  and  also  the  average  cost  per  annum  since  such  oom- 

City  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com{>any,  ana  to  the  Cen-  pletion,  and  what  additioiial  facilities  have  been  ftir- 

tral  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railway  Compiuoy ;  and  nished  to  the  Government  and  the  people  by  said 

•aid  act,  and  all  amendments  thereto  or  modifications  roads. 

thereof,  shall  henceforth  apply-  to  the  SMd  respective  Also  to  inquire  what  dimsount  the  Pacific  Railroad 

oorporations    herein  last  named,  as  well  as  to  the  and  its  several  branches  were  forced  to  make  in  dis- 

ooiponitioiis  named  in  said  act.  posing  of  the  bonds  frosranteed  by  the  Government 

Sao.  6.  That  the  sinking-funds  which  are  or  may  to  obtoin  the  gold  coin  which  was  the  currency  of 

be  held  in  the  Treasury  for  the  security  of  the  indobt-  the  country  through  which  the  greater  part  of  said 

ednesB  cf  either  or  all  of  said  railroad  companies  may,  roods  passed.    Abo  to  asoertain  the  comparative  cost 

in  addition  to  the  investments  now  authorized  l^y  of  construction  of  said  roads  as  compared  with  whst 

Isw,  be  invested  in  any  bonds  of  the  United  States  they  would  have  cost  with  the  prices  of  labor  and 

her^ofors  iasaed  for  the  benefit  of  either  or  all  of  said  oommodities  prevailing  five  vears  preceding  or  five 

eompanies,  or  in  any  of  the  first-mortgage  bonds  of  yeare  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  said  roads, 

cither  of  said  oompanies  which  have  been  issued  Also  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Pacific  Railroad 

under  the  authority  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  was  completed  in  less  time  than  was  allowed  by  law. 

sod  secured  by  mortgages  of  their  roads  and  fVan-  and,  if  so,  bow  much  less  time,  and  if  the  Unitea 

ehiMS,  which  by  any  law  of  the  United  States  have  States  wss  benefited  thereby.     Also  to  inquire  If 

been  made  prior  and  paramount  to  the  mortgage,  either  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  companiea  have  been 

tieo,  or  other  security  oi  the  United  States  in  respect  embarrassed  and  the  earning  capacity  im|)aired  by 
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■ntagonistio  looal  or  State  legblatlon.    Also  to  in-  that  these  oompanSes  might  defknlt  in  their  in- 

^^  !^«  S°j}»^  f  ^'  »"*9®  ^®  ^l!??*tH^^"  tercet.     They  have  never  thought  of  sach  a 

^^^y^^t^r^us^i^oTi^T^  thing.  .Such  a  thing  is  not  to  bf  conceived  of 

dllo  RailioAd,  hiw  granted  aid  in  limd  for  buildinff  A8  possible.    That  interest  must  be  paid  and  is 

competing  parallel  roads  to  the  sud  Pacific  Railroao,  paid  as  promptly  and  as  regularly  as  the  inter- 

and,  if  bo,  how  many  auch  roads,  and  to  what  extent  est  on  the  bonds  of  the  United  States,  because 

S^i~Tthe"!>J^?^h;ir^^  '''  "^"^  \'  il  ^  P""""7  ^^^  ^^  *"  these  roads     That 

Sso  to  inquire  if  the  United  States  have  contracta  i«»  therefore,  a  oootingency  which  need  not  be 

with  the  branch  roads  controlled  by  cither  of  said  provided  for  by  law. 

Pacific  roads  for  carryin^r  United  States  muls,  and,  if  *^  This  is  an  intimation  that  these  railroad 

■o,  what  service  has  been  performed  by  them,  and  companies  intend  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 

r^w^S^iir Jie^dTpSd/id  X'JS^  '«P«?y.  ^h«»  there  is  no  Buch  disposition  «.d 
States,  by  failing  to  pay  for  said  mail  service,  haa  ^O  sign  of  such  an  act  It  is  to  suggest  a  state 
embarrassed  saia  ndlroad  companies  or  either  of  them  of  things  that  has  not  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
in  paying  their  indebtedness  to  the  United  Statoa.  mortal  man,  because  standfag  back  of  and  be- 
Also  te  mqmre  if  the  several  Pacific  Railroad  com-  vcmi  fht>M>t  firat-mnrfiriurA  oAnnritiPa  tfiArA  is  an 
panics  haveVmpUed  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  ?^°^  ^^^  flrst-mortgage  securities  Uiere  wan 
**to  alter  andVmend  an  act  entitled  *  An  act  to  aid  in  immense  interest,  amounting  to  over  $180,000,- 
the  construction  of  a  ndlroad  and  telegraph  line  from  000  or  $140,000,000.  Therefore,  the  contin- 
the  Missouri  Kiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  secore  gency  of  the  companies  failing  to  pay  the  in- 
to the  Government  the  use  of  the  same  for  postal,  terest  on  these  bonds  or  their  faOure  to  pajr 

a"So'raiSlin1^Pe^Xf»^:^^^  Jhe  bonds  on  maturity  is  a  thing  not  to'be 

July  2, 1864,  in  amendment  of  the  said  first-named  thought  of,  at  least  for  ten  years,  and  oonse- 

act,'*  commonly  known  as  the  Tburman  act.  and.  if  quently  it  is  a  mere  idle  section  threatening  the 

not,  in  what  particulars  they  have  .fiuled  to  comply,  credit  of  these  companies  to  even  suggest  the 

Also  to  mquire  what  sums  the  Pacific  Kaihoads  and  possibility  that  the  interest  is  not  to  be  paid 

theur  branohea  can  severallyjpay  annually  on  account  K,^  .,  ^^  «•«♦  L^JL  J\I«/ia  «.i.5«ir«^JS!A 

of  their  indebtedness  to  the  United  States  without  im-  ?*^  J^ese  first-mortgage  bonds,  which  are  high 

posing  such  burdens  upon  the  people,  and  particularly  m  the  market,  equal  to  the  bonds  of  the  United 

upon  the  localities  throueh  wmch  toe  roads  paaa,  as  States.     Such  a  suggestion  as  this  in  a  law  of 

to  retard  the  development  of  the  country.  this  kind,  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Ckmgress, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  the  fol-  appears  to  be  a  mere  effort,  you  may  say,  to 

lowing  clause  was  inserted  in  the  same  sec-  bear  down  these  bonds,  to  toss  thera  into  the 

tion:  market  am  discredited  and  suspected  by  the 

Said  commission  shall  also  inouire  into  and  report  Congress  of  the  United  States.*' 

upon  the  relations  of  said  railroads  to  the  intereste  of  jfr.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  said  in  discuss- 

the  communities  tiirough  which  they  pass,  and  all  j      ^j^    relations  of  tiie  Pacific  Railroads  to  tite 

questions  concerning  tiie  payment  of  taxes,  especially  JT®         *«««i.»v**«  v*  »««  ^  a^.  v  ^..mx*  v«%m  ww  «»« 

upon  lands  granted  by  Congress,  and  the  delay  of  said  iiovernment : 

companies  in  taking  out  patents  for  such  hmds,  the  *^  There  is  not  one  ringle  dollar  due  to  this 

rates  of  fare  and  freight  charged,  discrimination,  dif-  Government  from  any  of  these  roads — not  one, 

ferential  pools,  and  otiier  devices,  and  the  facilities  ^^  ^^u  not  be  untU  the  year  1897,  or  ther«^ 

StertC^S^^Srrr^^^^  ?bout.    Jhe  united  states  Oovermnent  agreed, 

of  the  intereste  and  righto  of  said  communities  as  ef-  m  consideration  of  the  enormous  nsJc  of  tbe 

fected  hy  whatever  plan  of  settlement  the  payment  of  original  builders  of  this  road,  that  they  would 

the  existing  debt  may  be  proposed.  lend  them  these  Government  bonds,  and  they 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  measure,  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  back  either 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  said  of  section  4:  principal  or  annual  interest  till  their  maturity 

**  This  proposes  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  Pres-  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 

ident  of  the  United  States  to  be  elected  eight  or  *^What  the  Government  did  by  the  Thur- 

ten  years  hence  the  enormous  power  of  assum-  man  act  was  not  to  come  in  as  a  creditor  who 

ing  the  payment  of  $65,000,000  indebtedness,  had  made  a  bargain  and  break  it,  to  repudiate 

It  does  not  invest  him  with  the  power  to  take  their  contract  with  these  men — not   at  all. 

the  money  from  the  Treasury,  because  the  criti-  They  said  that  under  our  superviang  power  as 

cism  made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusette  a  government  we  will  require  you  to  pay  into 

(Mr.  Dawes)  is  perfectly  just.    You  may  im-  a  sinking-fund  a  sum  of  money,  so  that  there 

pose  a  duty  upon  the  President  of  the  United  shall  be  some  preparation  toward  the  payment 

States,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  yet  he  can  not  of  your  debt  at  maturity.    Now,  what  is  the 

take  one  dollar  from  the  Treasury,  except  in  result  of  that  process?    That  sinking-fund  is 

fmrsuance  of  an  appropriation  made  by  express  required  by  law  at  this  moment  to  be  invested 

aw.    That  appropriation  can  only  be  expressed  in  securities  which  pay  only  2*2  per  cent,  an- 

in  such  words  as  these,  that  so  much  money  be  nually  of  interest. 

appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasurjr  **  As  to  the  money  expended  on  the  road,  the 

not  otherwise  appropriated.  Consequently,  this  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  they  buy  everj- 

is  mere  Ifrutum  fulmen  ;  it  does  not  amount  to  thing  on  credit,  and  do  not  pay  cash  for  any- 

anything,  except  that  it  confers,  nominally  at  thing.    They  find  a  road  that  has  been  buUt 

least,  a  very  dangerous  power  long  years  in  by  somebody  else  with  a  bond  and  mortgage, 

advance  of  tiie  time  for  ite  exercise.  and  they  buy  the  equity  and  pay  for  it,  and 

'^The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  suggested  have  to  pay  the  interest  on  those  bonds,  and 
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thej  have  a  propertjr  which  at  the  present  oat  at  2  per  cent,  and  lock  it  up  for  twelve 
rates  at  which  it  sells  in  the  stock  market,  hav-  years ' ;  and  Senators  are  going  to  he  fright* 
ing  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000^000,  is  worth  ened  into  a  performance  of  that  kind  by  anon  j* 
$88,750,000 — the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  alone  moas  articles  in  irresponsible  New  York  newe- 
st this  moment— beyond  all  the  debts  that  it  papers,  if  they  do  it  at  all/* 
owes,  Gh>Yemment  debts  and  everything  else.  Senator  McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  said  in 

**If  yoQ  will  JDSt  pass  a  law :  ^  Yon  shall  do  answer : 

just  what  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  if  you  pay  '*  I  have  been  earnest,  I  have  been  persistent 

off  oor  debt  at  maturity  it  is  all  that  we  will  in  demanding  that  this  resolation  be  brought  to 

ask  * ;  they  can  take  advantage  of  a  favorable  the  attention  of  the  Senate.    Sir,  the  conduct 

condition  in  the  money  market  and  raise  the  of  Congress  within  the  last  six  months  has  been 

money  and  pay  every  cent  they  owe  you  before  the  most  humiliating  in  its  history.    Bills  have 

1897.     We  do  not  ask  the  Government  to  ex-  been  brought  before  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tend  its  debt.    They  will  find  a  new  creditor  Representatives  seeking  a  settlement  with  dif- 

who  will  let  them  have  money  on  fifty,  sixty,  ferent  Pacific  railroads  on  terms  which  would 

or  seventy-five  years  with  8  or  4  per  cent,  grant  to  them,  if  passed,  a  larger  subsidy  than 

interest,  and  pay  you,  and  pay  the  first-mort-  was  ever  heretofore  given  to  them  at  any  time, 

gage  bonds,  too.  If  the  bill  reported  by  the  honorable  Senator 

^  What  you  are  doing  by  this  40-per-cent.  from  Massacnusetts,  known  as  the  funding  bill 
basinefls  of  yours  is  to  say  to  this  railroad  — as  to  which  I  will  here  and  now  do  him  the 
eompany :  *  You  shall  not  use  your  money  as  credit  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he  discovered  its 
you  please,  as  yon  would  let  another  debtor,  as  character  he  immediately  withdrew  it  from  the 
you  would  have  to  let  him-  because  you  could  attention  of  the  Senate — if  that  bill  had  passed 
not  help  yourself;  you  shall  not  put  it  where  the  Senate,  tiie  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
it  serves  the  public  and  pays  an  income,  as  Mr.  road  would  have  gone  up  60  per  cent.  Why? 
Adams  shows  in  his  report  it  does,  of  from  8  It  contemplated  giving  them  a  larger  subsidy 
to  10  per  cent.,  but  you  shall  take  this  amount  than  the  entire  amount  of  the  original  subsidy 
of  money  which  you  are  getting  8  or  10  per  bonds. 

cent,  for  now,  and  for  twelve  years  lock  it  up  *^  That  bUl  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 

where  you  can  can  get  only  2  per  cent.,  and  Committee,  an  honorable  and  intelligent  com- 

pat  it  into  a  sinking-fund;  not  that  you  can  mittee,  and  now  that  same  committee  bring 

pay  us  anything  that  is  due  now,  but  that  you  before  the  Senate  as  an  addendum  or  as  a  rider 

can  be  ready  to  pay  us  in  the  year  1897.'  to  this  resolution,  which  was  simply  a  resolu- 

*^  Remember  this  is  not  a  creditor  laying  his  tion  of  inquiry,  what?    An  amendment  which 

hand  on  the   debtor's   property.     It  is  the  applies  mainly  to  one  line  of  railroad,  to  wit, 

guardian  of  the  ward;  it  is  the  paternal  Gov-  the  Union  Pacific.    If  that  amendment  had 

emment  or  non-paternal  Government  saying,  been  incorporated  into   this  resolution,    the 

*  We  propose  only  to  make  you  manage  your  stock  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  an  hour 

property  reasonably,  with  reference  to  the  fact  would  have  fallen  50  per  cent, 

that  yon  have  a  debt  coming  due  in  twelve  **  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  the  honorable 

years.'    That  is  the  only  assertion  of  authority  Senator  from  Massachusetts    charges    news- 

ander  which  this  is  vindicated  at  all,  and  I  af-  papers  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  being 

firm,  Mr.  President,  on  ray  serious  responsi-  stock- jobbing  newspapers.    There  is  no  agency 

biHty,  that  there  never  was  a  more  wicked,  un-  upon  earth  which  has  been  so  influential  as  the 

just,  monstrous  proposition  than  this  proposi-  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  enable 

tion  is,  if  you  strip  it  of  the  mistakes  which  have  stock-jobbers  to  make  money;  in  the    first 

deceived  honorable  and  just  gentlemen  on  this  place,  on  the  funding  bill,  and,  in  the  next 

floor  and  elsewhere,  and  come  to  understand  it  place,  to  bear  the  stock  on  the  resolution  now 

in  all  its  relations.  before  the  Senate.    I  have  no  sympathy  with 

*^  Here  is  a  railroad  that  you  said  you  would  such  talk, 

lend  this  money  to,  and  they  should  not  pay  *^  There  are  such  things,  of  course,  as  stock- 

you  until  1897,  and  now  you  come  in  twelve  jobbing  newspapers.    Why  not  stock-jobbing 

years  before,  when  they  have  so  managed  their  newspapers  as  well  as   stock-Jobbing    men  ? 

property  that  it  is  worth  beyond   all  their  But  for  the  Senator  from   Massachusetts  or 

debts,  yours  and  every  other,  by  the  unerring  myself  to  say  that  the  great  influential  journals 

test  of  the  stock-market,  $88,760,000,  and  you  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  engaged  in  a 

aay,  'Take  every  single  dollar  that  you  want  to  stock-jobbing  scheme  because  they  opposed  the 

occupy  new  territory  with  against  rival  lines,  passage  of  the  funding  bill,  is  to   my  mind 

every  single  dollar  that  you  want  for  an  im-  exceedingly  unjust.    I  do  not   believe    they 

provement  over  4^600  mUes  of  railroad  terri-  were  controlled  by  any  such  mercenary  motive ; 

tory,  every  single  dollar  that  you  want  to  se-  and  certainly  if  this  resolution  becomes  a  law 

cure  increased  Mfety  with  for  passengers,  for  and  the  investigation  of  these  Pacific  Railroads 

fife  and  property  and  character;  take  every  can  be  made  under  the  resolution  full,  thor- 

■ngle  dollar,  and  strip  yourself  of  your  credit  ough,  and  sufficient,  it  wUl  reveal  to  my  mind  a 

which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  your  road  and  condition  of  corruption  and  extravagance  never 

have  it  hold  up  its  head,  and  put  your  money  known  before  in  tne  history  of  this  country.'* 
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Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  in  argaing  for  an  miles,  or  whatev^er  the  distance  was,  bonds  of 

advance  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  into  the  the  United  States  were  also  issned,  which  I 

treasarj  annually  by  the  Pacific  Railroads  from  will  come  to  by-and-bj.    There  was  our  se- 

35  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings,  curity  for  this  money  advanced  for  the  build- 

saia :  ing  of  the  road. 

**  Now,  let  us  see  first  where  the  United        ^'  Now  the  Question  is  whether  under  the 

States  stands  as  respects  its  securities  for  the  act  of  1878,  called  the  Thurman  act,  the  25 

advances  that  it  made.    I  have  here  the  statute  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  is  to  be  computed 

itself  of  1862,  which  is  precisely  like  that  of  upon  and  taken  out  of  the  earnings  and  gains 

1864  as  far  as  these  matters  are  concerned,  ex-  and  profits  and  receipts  of  the  Union  Pacific 

oept  that  by  the  act  of  1864  the  first-mortgage  Railroad  Company  and  the  Central    Pacific 

bonds,  as  they  now  are,  of  these  two  railway  Rulroad  Company  for  all  the  other  lines  in 

companies  were  then  second-mortgage  bonds,  which  they  are  interested  besides  these  main 

but  they  were  transposed  and  advanced  over  lines." 

the  United  States  subsidy  bonds  by  the  act  of       Interrupting  him,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama, 

1864.    But  so  far  as  it  respects  the  mortgage,  said : 

the  lien,  the  right  of  the  United  States  for  se-        '*  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  or  not  eection  5 

curity  for  the  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  mOlion  of  the  act  of  incorporation  does  not  cover  all 

dollars  of  its  advance,  the  act  of  1862  will  an-  the  roads  that  may  be  in  the  ownership  of  this 

swer  my  purpose,  as  I  happen  to  have  it  be-  company  at  the  time  of  the  default  made  in 

fore  me.  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  whether  this 

"  Let  us  see  on  what  property  the  security  statutory  mortgage  does  not  extend  over  all 
of  the  United  States  rests  as  to  the  Union  and  the  road  that  it  may  own  at  that  time  and 
the  Central  Pacific  Railway  Companies.    I  am  subsequently  acquired,  being  '  all  the  riglits, 
speaking  now  chiefiy  of  the  Union  Pacific  be-  functions,  immunities,  and  appurtenances  be- 
cause it  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  California  longing  ...  at  the  time  of  said  default.' " 
has  said,  that  the  Central  Pacific  has  at  all       And  Mr.  Edmunds  continued : 
times  done  everything  that  the  statutes  of  the        "  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  say  that  according 
United  States  required  it  to  do.    Whether  it  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  I  nn- 
had  an  offset  or  whatever,  it  obeyed  the  law  derstand  them — ^and  I  am  afraid  they  are  right 
and  awaited  its  time  to  get  the  money  that  it  in  point  of  law — it  does  not,  and  I  am  extrenielj 
inight   otherwise   have  applied    back   again,  sorry  to  say  for  the  interests  of  the  tax-pajen 
What  does  this  act  provide  as  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  that  so  far  as  I  know  not 
of  the  United  States?    The  United  States  shall  a  single  one  of  what  are  called  these  branch 
issue  bonds,  etc. :  roads  and  extensions  belongs  either  to  the 

The  issue  of  B«d  bonds  «id  deUvery  to  the  com-  Central  Pacific  or  the  Union  Pacific  RaUroad 

pany  shall  ipto  facto  oonatitute  a  llret  mortgage  on  the  corporation  as  sucli.    They  are  separate  cor- 

whole  line  oTthe  railroad  and  telegraph,  together  with  porations,  the  stock  of  which  is  held  or  con- 

the  roUinff-etock,  fixtures,  and  pro{>erty  ofevery  kind  trolled  by  these  corporations  of  which  thej 

and  description^  and  in  conaideration  of  which  said  have  perpetual  leases  so  that  the  Ken  of  the 

S'^XT^erm'^S^dt^Sj^^^^  UniteS  States  under  this  statutory  mortjag. 

them,  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  of  the  when   you  come  to  bnng  it  down  to  judicial 

Treasury^  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  determination  if  the  bonds  were  due  yesterday 

act  the  aaid  road,  with  all  the  rights,  functions,  immu-  and  there  was  a  foreclosure  to  day,  will  be  the 

nitiea  imd  appuitenancea  thereunto  belonyging,  and  also  ^ght  of  the  United  States  to  foreclosure  upon 

main  m  the  ownen^hip  of  the  said  company,  may  be  take  the  Union  Pacific  which  is  enough  for 
taken  poMession  of  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasunr  my  purpose  to  illustrate  this  matter,  or  if  yea 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United  States :  landed,  take  the  Central  Pacific  from  Ogden  to  Sacra- 
no^  J^^<5^          '^^  ^  to  that  part  of  any  read  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^haps  taking  in  thi  Western  Pa- 

cific   with  which  it  was  consolidated  goiDg 

"It  took  in  by  provision  some  roads  in  some  down  toward  and  perhaps  to  San  Francisco, 

State,  I  believe.    Now,  then,  the  rond  which  but  not  the  vast  system  of  State  railways  that 

Congress  authorized  this  company  to  build  was,  the  Central  Pacific  got  the  control  and  real 

as  it  has  turned  out  when  it  is  planted  on  the  ownership  and  possession  of  which  were  not 

face  of  the  earth,  a  road  from  Omaha  to  Og-  under  the  mortgage  at  all. 
den — I  am  now  speaking  ot  the  Union  Pacific        *^  That  being  the  state  of  the  case,  let  us  see 

— and  it  was  nothing  else.    The  bonds  of  the  how  much  money  was  paid  out  and  how  much 

United  States,  to  the  amount  of  the  dollars  land  was  paid  out  on  that  kind  of  security.    I 

that  I  may  mention  by-and-by,  were  issued  have  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioner, 

upon  the  strensth  of  that  security  and  that  who  stands  impartial  between  the  tax-payers 

rolling-stock  and  the  fixtures  that  belonged  to  and  these  corporations,  for  1885,  in  my  hands, 

those  1,084  miles  of  road  as  now  constructed,  and  then  I  have  later  that  of  1886,  which  does 

**  Then  there  was  the  Kansas  Pacific  branch,  not  state  differently  at  all  on  this  question  of 

as  it  was  called,  which  was  part  of  the  same  how  the  matter  stands, 
system  in  this  incorporation,  on  which  for  865        '^  We  find  by  this  report  that  in  respect  of 
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lion  Pacific  RaOroad  Companjtlie  United  company  wbo,  until  they  met  the  obligations 

has  iasoed  its  own  bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  creditors  bj 

\2d6,512 ;  that  interest  accroed  and  not  paying  into  the  sinking-fond,  should  declare 

id  by  the  United  States  because  the  cou-  any  dividend,  the  companies  proceeded  year 

have  not  been  presented,  amounts  to  after  year  to  declare  dividends,  and  to  pay 

)95.86 ;  that  the  interest  already  paid  by  them,  and  but  for  this  statute  they  might  do 

Dited  States  to  the  Ist  of  July,  1886—  it;  it  was  ^net,'  everything  to  carry  on  the 

lis  report  was  made  up  to  that  date — was  road  and  keep  it  in  the  best  possible  condition 

)9,ld6.49.    Out  of  that  is  to  be  taken,  was  authorized  to  be  drawn  out  before  the  25 

ling  to  this  tabular  statement,  for  trans-  per  cent,  was  computed,  and  it  was  drawn  out, 

aoo  and  cost  of  the  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  and  then  that  being  computed  and  the  25  per 

igs  in  the  first  place,  $10,647,579.86,  and  cent,  paid  in  or  not  paid  in,  as  it  was  not,  the 

per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  reserved  in  balance  was  divided  among  the  stockholders; 

*eamiry  $288,162.99,  making  a  balance  of  and  I  will  assume  that  every  stockholder  was 

9t  paid  by  the  United  States,  besides  the  a  widow,  and  that  every  other  stockholder,  to 

^5.86  of  outstanding  coupons  yet  to  be  use  a  phrase  which  is  exuberant,  was  an  orphan 

116,478,894.14.  and  innocent,  paid  200  per  cent,  to  buy  their 

>,  as  the  Commissioner  states  it,  the  state  stock,  what  of  it? 

aoooonts  between  the  United  States  and        ''  What  right  has  a  widow  to  wrong  her  cred- 

nion  Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  the  itors?    What  right  has  an  orphan  to  wrong  his 

July,  1885,  sums  up  in  this  way:  The  creditors  or  her  creditors?    I  do  not  understand 

debt  of  the  Union  Pacific,  including  the  it.    I  am  in  favor  of  the  widow — not  that  I  wish 

s  Pacific,  is  $83,589,512  of  principal ;  anybody's  husband  to  die;  I  am  in  favor  of  or- 

id  interest  on  the  bonds  that  we  are  pay-  phans — ^not  because  I  wish  anybody *s  father  or 

e  interest  on,  $85,111,924.94,  making  on  mother  to  die;  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 

t  of  July,  1885^there  being  still  twelve  on  what  princi(>le  it  is  that  widows  and  orphans 

on  an  average  of  interest  yet  to  be  paid,  and  all  the  other  people  who  are  supposed  to 

wonld  mi^e  72  per  cent,  of  the  original  be  represented  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 

)0,000  of  the  debt— $68,651,486.94.  are  entitled  to  be  allowed  by  Congress  to  go 

here  is  twelve  years  of  interest  yet  on  on  year  by  year  as  they  are  quite  likely  to  do — 

)0,000,  which  would  be,  at  6  pKer  cent.,  and  they  have  done  it  for  many  years — to  take 

r  cent,  on  $88,000,000,  which,  in  round  money  that  belongs  to  their  creditors  and  put 

era,  is  three  quarters  of  that,  which  would  it  in  their  own  pockets.'* 
out  $24,000,000  more,  which  added  to        Mr.   Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  interrupting, 

1^8,000,000,  leaving  off  the  odd  hundred  said : 

ands,  wonld  make  $92,000,000,  that  with-  *'  The  Senator  said  just  now  that  if  he  made 
I  years  from  this  date  will  be  due  to  the  any  misstatement  he  would  be  glad  to  be  cor- 
d  States  from  this  corporation  for  actnd  rected,  and  I  think  he  made  unwittingly  a  mis- 
^hat  the  United  States  will  have  paid  out.  statement  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  South 
ow,  what  else  did  it  get?  Let  us  see.  Carolina,  who  asked  if  all  above  25  per  cent, 
and  question  is  stated  in  the  same  report,  now  passed  into  the  pockets  of  the  stockhold- 
let  proceeds  of  land-sales,  after  deducting  ers,  and  the  Senator  said  yes:  and  also  when 
penses  of  management,  commission,  etc.,  he  stated — ^though  he  stated  tne  fact  with  lit- 
c  81,  1884,  were  $25,668,806.65.  Add  eral  correctness — that  there  was  a  dividend 
wenty-five  million  dollars  to  the  ninety-  year  after  year  when  they  did  not  pay  what 
nillions  that  I  had  before  and  you  have,  was  due.  There  has  not  been  a  dividend  paid 
md  numbers,  just  about  $120,000,000  of  to  the  stockholders  for  several  years.  All  the 
that  this  company  will  have  had  from  the  earnings  have  gone  into  the  improvement  of 
d  States.  the  property.*' 
he  estimated  value  of  the  unsold  lands  is  Mr.  £dmunds  continued : 
02,696.25.  *'  I  did  say  that  the  75  per  cent,  went  into 
ake  that  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  that  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders.  Very  likely 
and  add  that  to  your  $120,000,000,  and  I  was  incorrect  about  that,  for  a  good  many 
lave  $184,000,000  that  the  people  of  the  of  the  net  earnings  of  corporations  that  are 
d  States  have  paid  into  this  thousand  net  earnings  do  not  quite  get  into  the  pockets 
of  road  from  Omaha  to  Ogden."  of  the  stockholders.  It  may  be  that  I  over- 
er  citing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  to  stated  that  a  little.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  all 
Feet  that  the  25-per-cent.  payment  from  went  into  the  stockholders*  pockets,  but  it  was 
icific  Railroads  on  their  net  earnings  un-  net  earnings  all  the  same, 
e  provisions  of  the  Thurman  act  was  sim-  **  Year  ^ter  year,  I  repeat,  after  the  passage 
mpnted  on  the  earning  of  the  *^  aided''  of  the  Thurman  act,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
f  the  lines,  the  Senator  said :  Company  did  not  obey  it,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
hat  became  of  the  balance  of  the  75  per  dare  dividends  when  the  statutes  of  the  United 
For  some  years  after  this  act  of  Con-  States  said  if  they  did  they  should  suffer  pun- 
was  passed,  and  which  denounced  pen-  ishment,  and  the  Administration — a  Republican 
against  any  director  or  officer  of  the  one,  too — in  some  way  or  other  failed  to  bring 
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them  to  time,  as  I  rappose  this  GoDg^reas  is  alto-  in  the  Senate  amendments  and  a  oonferenee 

gether  likelj  to  fail  to  do  anything  whatever,  committee  was  appointed.    It  reported,  March 

which  is  exactly  what  all  these  railroads  want,  2,  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 

and  we  shall  go  on  again,  year  by  year,  with-  with  the  following  amendment : 

out  taking  any  single  step  in  advance.  strike  out,  in  the  tint  and  gecond  line*,  the  woidt 

**  At  least  three  or  four  years  ago  the  matter  **  bv  and  with  the  advice  and  ooneent  of  the  Senate,** 

C4une  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Committee  on  ^if^^  to  the  flret  section  as  follows : 

the  Judiciary  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  not  J^%^^  ''a?^^^.''^  ^^  commissicjierB  BbaD  jwi 

wiv  V  uut^xay  wmi.  uuo  w«ivu  a  ovimw  w  no  uv«  extcud  bcyoud  the  beginning  of  the  next  scssion  of  the 

obeymg  this  statute,  and  had  been  for  some  senate.    If  the  Senate  shallbe  convened  after  the  4th 

one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  years  declar-  day  of  March,  1887,  and  before  the  lat  of  December 

ing  and  paying  dividends ;  whether  it  paid  all  '^  >Aid  year,  and  the  duties  of  said  oommiflaioner  shall 

the  75  per  cent  that  was  left  or  not,  I  do  not  "^^^  *^S^  ^  completed,  the  President  shidl,  by  end 

i..«^». .  \.^A  4.1.-4.  ^^^^u*^^^  »,«-  .«4.k^r ^:«,v^.,^  ^"^th  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 

know ;  and  that  committee  was  rather  disposed,  ^^  commissioners  who  shall  perform  and  complete 

Bepubhcan  though  it  was,  to  see  if  it  was  pos-  the  duties  proscribed  in  this  act  within  the  time  theiein 

sible  to  have  the  laws  of  the  United  States  speciiied. 

obeyed  by  a  great  corporation,  whose  president  The  President  approved  of   the    measure 

was  a  very  eminent  man,  and   whose  stock-  March  8. 

holders  were  widows  and  orphans.    We  made  cMmss'  liklnr— Jan.  (5,  1887,    the    Senate 

considerable  of  a  stir  on  the  subject  in  a  quiet  pugged,  without  a  division,  a  bill  to  provide  for 

way,  and  the  result  was,  without  trying  to  do  the  execution  of  Article  II  of  the  treaty  con- 

the  almost  impossible  thing  of  getting  the  two  eluded  between  the  United  States  of  America 

Houses  of  Congress  to  do.  anything  about  it,  and  the  Emperor  of  China,  Nov.  17,  1880,  and 

that  we  got  a  litde  more  than  three  quarters  of  proclaimed  Oct  5,  1881.    The  bill  passed  the 

a  million  of  dollars  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  House  Feb.  8,  1887,  without  a  division,  and  the 

it  is  there  yet,  I  suppose,  a  part  of  the  surplus  President  approved  of  it  February  23.    The 

or  part  of  something.    After  that  time  it  be-  text  of  it  is  as  follows  * 

came  to  be  a  serious  question  whether  it  would  ^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^hsi  the  importation  of  opimn 

be  advisable  for  the  du*ectors  of  the  Union  ra-  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Dnited^tates  by  any  sub- 

cific  Railroad  Company  to  declare  any  more  ject  of  the  Emperor  of  China  is  herebv  prohibited, 

dividends.  £vei^  person  ffuiltv  of  a  violation  of  the  preceding 

"  Now,  what,  since  the  time  they  stopped  provision  shalTbe  deemed  guilty  of  a  nus^emeanor, 

•v.«;^»   i:.r:^^»li<.    i»—  KrK^^«»/v  ^f  4-^^  TK  r»^»  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pumshed  by  a  fine 

paymg  dividends,  has  become  of  the  76  per  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^mi  |600  nor  less  tiish  $60,  or  By  im- 

cent.  clear  net  earnings,  1  confess  1  do  not  pnsonment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months 
know.  I  assume  that  the  directors  have  dis-  nor  less  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
posed of  it,  not  having  paid  dividends,  in  some  prisonment,  m  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
miiUble  «.d  proper  way  I  have  no  8u.picion  el&n%a'orrp^:=^r^"CS,  ^SS 
to  express,  no  inquiry  to  make.  It  is  their  states  by  any  subject  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  shaU 
affair,  if  they  obey  the  law  as  far  as  it  goes,  be  deemed  forfeited  to  the  United  States;  andprooced- 
what  they  did  with  the  other  75  per  cent.  izucs  for  the  declaration  and  consequences  of  such  for- 
**  Why  should  not  this  corporation  out  of  this  ^^^^  may  be  instituted  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
«^*  i^^^^r.  ^#  ♦!»«.  ^iA^A  ^^Z^  xv#  ;4>o  i;,.^.  ^^A  States  as  m  other  cases  of  the  violation  of  the  laws  re- 
net  income  of  the  aided  part  of  its  hues,  and  ^^     ^  ^^^^^  .y     ^  importations. 

no  other,  do  something  more  than  appropriate  sxo.  8.  That  no  citizen  of  the  United  Sutes  shall 

26  per  cent,  of  the  net  earnings  for  the  bene-  import  opium  into  any  of  tiie  open  ports  of  China, 

fit  of  its  creditors,  and  advance  15  per  cent,  to  nor  transport  the  same  from  one  open  port  to  sny 

40,  leaving  them  still  60  eitiier  for  dividends  or  oti^e-P^S  rdi^'n^^L^sSS  ISr^ri^Ty 

for  enterprises  as  they  may  please,  and  thus  cfSzens  of  tiie  Unitei  States,  or  any  veswl,  whether 

aocumulato  and  not  lose  but  save,  to  meet  their  foreign  or  otherwise,  employed  bjr  any  <Atiaen  of  the 

inevitable  obligations  to  become  due  in    ten  United  States^  or  owned  by  any  dtiaen  of  the  United 

years,  amounting  to  in  round  numbers  $200,-  States,  either  m  whole  or  m  pwj,  and  employed  by 

000,000 ;  or  are  they  to  be  left  free  to  dispose  P«^°*.  "^'  ^^'^P'  ^^^^^  United  States,  tate  or  ^ny 

wv/,vvv ,  v&  <u^  vu^j  w  u^  1^1.1.  ii\»^j  wwftyvas:  opjuj^  ^^^  g^y  of  sQch  opcu  ports  of  China,  or  trans- 

of  this  clear  net  balance  of  cash  m  such  a  way  port  the  same  from  one  open  port  to  any  other  open 

as  they  please,  and  let  the  beast — ^I  will  not  say  port,  or  be  engaged  in  any  traffic  therein  between  or 

that  other  individual,  because  nobody  in  the  m  such  open  ports  or  any  of  them.    Citiaens  of  the 

Senate  would  know  who  I  meant-*  take  the  ^^^  ^u^tf ?!?^!Sf  s«inst  tiie  provUions  of  ti^ 

«  .  ^        .  « ,  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nusdemeanor,  and, 

./V?  V :      ,*        <.r          «        ..            ..         ,-1  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 

**  My  f  nend  from  Massach  nsetts  says  it  would  exceeding  $600  nor  lees  than  $60,  or  by  both  such  pun- 

iigure  the  credit  of  the  company  to  be  com-  ishments.  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.    Theoonsular 

peUed  tosave  its  fands  for  the  benefit  of  its  «>^  o^the  United  States  in  China,  ooncunently 

creditors.    That  is  not  the  way  we  understand  2^  ."^^  ^.^^  ^^^'^  °f  ^^  ^"{H^*^*  ?  ^V*"*" 

wsjKxiwMo,     xuaw  xo  uvi»  wAJw  vraj  «*  ^  i**i«^. oi.cM*x*  ^^  ^  which  any  offender  may  be  found,  ahall  have 

It  m  the  rural  country  where  I  live.     We  gen-  jtmsdiotion  to  hear,  tir,  and  (determine  all  oases  aris- 

erally  think  that  a  man  who  saves  his  flinds  to  W  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  thia  seetioa, 

pay  his  debts  is  rather  benefiting  his  creditors,  subject  to  the  general  regulations  provided  by  law. 

but  it  may  be  different  in  Massachusetts.    I  Every  p«cka«  of  opium  or  Mokaro  contain^ 

-    jr  „  either  in  whole  or  m  part,  Drought,  taken,  or  tians- 

oan  noi  say.                                          ,  ^,     «       ^  ported,  trafficked,  or  dealt  in  contrary  to  the  provia- 

The  measure,  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate  fons  of  this  section,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  united 

without  a  division ;  the  House  non-concurred  States,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Emperor  of  Chin*;  and 
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nch  forfeftare,  and  the  declaralion  and  ocmaequenoeB  States;  and  the  benefits  of  the  fkyored-nation  elaose 
thereof,  shall  be  made,  had,  determined,  and  executed  in  existing  treaties  shall  not  be  claimed  by  the  oiti- 
hj  the  premier  authorities  of  the  United  States,  exer-  sens  or  suoiects  of  either  power  as  against  the  pro- 
ofing judicial  powers  within  the  £mpire  of  China.  visions  of  tnis  artide. 

The  treaty  proyisiou  whiob  this  measure  is  *^The  President  of  the  United  States  in  Maj 
dengned  to  carry  out  was  doubtless  intended  last  communicated  to  Congress  in  special  mes- 
not  only  as  a  protection  for  China,  but  as  a  pro*  sage  the  necessity  for  some  legislation  to  carry 
test  against  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  article.  There 
forcing  into  China  the  Indian  opium  raised  are  provisions  in  this  treaty  affecting  our  citi- 
onder  government  monopoly.  Mr.  Cox,  of  zens  in  China  which  are  provided  for  under 
North  Carolina,  said  in  explanation  of  it :  this  bill.  A  recent  case  has  been  called  to  the 
'*This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  interfere  attention  of  the  State  Department  by  United 
between  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  States  minister  at  Pekin  concerning  the  right 
other  governments,  except  with  reference  to  of  an  American  citizen  to  lease  to  a  British 
China.  By  a  treaty  which  was  ratified  in  1881  merchant  a  portion  of  his  house  for  the  opium 
it  was  a^in^ed  that  in  the  open  ports  of  China,  business.  The  manifest  intent  of  this  treaty  is 
certain  designated  ports,  they  should  not  permit  to  prevent  American  citizens  in  China  from 
opium  to  be  carried  there  by  citizens  of  the  engaging  in  this  opium-traffic,  or  in  knowingly 
United  States,  nor  to  be  brought  here  and  sold  aiding  others  to  do  so.  The  treaty  itself  is  not 
by  United  States  citizens  to  the  subjects  of  self-executing.  Appropriate  legislation  is  re- 
China,  quired  to  make  it  effective.  The  passage  of 
**  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  greatest  this  bill,  it  is  believed,  will  accomplish  the 
lodal  evils,  probably,  prevailing  in  China  is  the  purpose,  and  if  no  gentleman  desires  to  be 
traffic  in  opium.  By  the  treaty  of  1841,  made  neard  on  the  subject,  and  no  further  explana- 
by  Mr.  Reed,  it  was  restricted,  and  citizens  of  tion  is  required,  I  ask  that  it  may  be  pat  upon 
the  United  States  in  China  violating  the  pro-  its  passage.*' 

Tisions  of  that  treaty  were  punishable  under  At  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  the 
the  laws  of  China.    The  Burlingame  treaty  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  indemnify  certain  sub- 
made  no  provision  in  reference  to  the  subject,  lects  of  the  Chinese  Empire  for  losses  sustained 
bat  there  is  a  treaty  which  regulates  the  mode  by  the  violence  of  a  mob  at  Rock  Springs,  in 
and  method  of  punishment  of  United  States  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  in  September,  1885. 
citizens  who  reside  in  China  and  engage  in  this  The  measure  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
traffic.    Now  they  are  punishable  under  the  a  commission  to  investigate  the  actual  loss  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  this  is  expressly  dam^e,  and  report  the  testimony  taken,  and 
to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China  the  findings,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  tlie 
from  engaging  in  the  traffic.  President  being  empowered  to  apportion  to 
^*  By  the  treaty  of  1844  there  are  five  open  each  person  a  just  compensation  for  the  in- 
ports  provided  for  in  China,  and  in  these  open  juries  sustained,  the  aggregate  sum  so  appor- 
ports  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  tioned  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  to  be  paid  over 
the  right  to  obtain  houses  and  places  of  bnsi-  to  the  Chinese  minister  at  Washington,  in  full 
neas,  etc.     By  the  treaty  of  1858,  tJie  number  satisfaction  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  sub> 
of  these  ports  was  increased,  with  the  power  jects  of  the  empire.    The  House  substituted 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may  for  this  measure  the  following,  which  was 
be  there  to  reside  with  their  families  in  the  passed  Feb.  8,  1887 : 

same,  and  to  trade,  and  proceed  Irom  one  port  A  %i  tnadtdy^  de,^  That  the  sum  of  $147,748.74  he, 

to  another  on  business  and  pleasure.    They  ^^d  the  same  is  hereby,  impropriated,  out  of  anv 

ihafl  not,  however,  use  the  privilege  thus  ac-  "^^^f^* -^  ?^?T^?''^  not  otherwise  appropriated, 

t^TA^  fi?^«»  ♦«  ^»J.«  r.«  «  ^i««j^»iS«^-  :ii^^«i  to  be  paid  to  the  ChinoBe  Oovemment,  m  oonsider- 

coried  them  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  or  illeg^  .uon  of  the  Iobhos  unhappily  sustain^  by  certain 

trade  along  the  coast,  under  such  pams  and  Cbineee  aubjecta  by  mob  violence  at  Rock  Spring*. 

penalities  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.    The  in  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  Sept  S,  1886 ;  the  said 

treaty  concluded  November,  1880,  contains  the  **^  1*^°9  intended  for  distribution  among  the  sut- 

-tide  which  I  wUl  «,nd  to  the  Clerk',  deak  &•?/,  gftaoJ^ov'SSSSir'''**'  "^  ^^' 
■0  be  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows :  ^^^  Resident  approved  of  this  measure  Feb- 

AmcLB  II.  The  Qovemmenta  of  China  and  of  the        w^Za      *»* ^^  im^^A   iv>.m.        »r«u       u 

United  Statea  mutually  agree  and  undertake  that  Chi-  .  »•«■?■•«  «  Tride-DellMS.— The   old    ques- 

peie  sabjects  shall  not  be  permitted  to  import  opium  ^^^^  ^^  regard   to  the    redemption  of  trade- 

into  any  of  theporte  of  the  United  States ;  and  citizens  dollars  was  settled  in  this  session  of  Congress, 

of  the  United  States  shallnot  be  permitted  to  import  Dec.  17,  188(5,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  pro- 

S  '^m^La^n^tT^v  fth«?oi;  ^^*^r  "^'^^^^^  ^^^  ^hc  redemption  of  these  coins.    Feb. 

pwi  It  irom  one  open  port  to  any  otner  open  port :  or  *e%   t  Soft  .ti-    tt            j     ^  :i       j            j          t 

to  buy  and  sell  opium  in  anv  of  the  open  ports  of  12,  1887,  the  House  adopted  and  passed  a  sub- 
China.  This  abeolute  prohibition,  which  extends  to  stitute  for  tliis  measure ;  and  the  Senate  non- 
tmkIs  owned  by  the  citizens  or  sulDsJects  of  either  concurred  in  the  House  amendments.  The 
pww,  to  forei«i  vessels  employed  hv  them,  or  to  jnun  difference  of  opinion  was,  as  to  whether 
X^^n^Jy^Xr^^^  Sins!  the  redeemed  tradcj^ollars  should  be  regarded 
PortttioQ  of  opium,  shall  be  enforced  by  appropriate  ^  P&ni  ot  the  bullion  to  be  purchased  and 
legiilation  on   the  part  of  China  and  the  United  coined  under  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1878.    A 
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conference  committee  was  appoioted,  and  rec-  the  ooixiMe  thereof  to  tuoh  ad  amoimt  as  he  ngj 

ommended  the  foUowimr  measure  asa  substi-  deem  suiffcient  to  meet  the  export  demand  for  Um 

4.  ^                                       °  same. 

^^^-  ''This  18  a  joint  resolution,  not  a  statote.    It  in 

'*  That  for  a  period  of  six  months  after  the  passage  terms,  though  awkwardly,  seems  to  limit  ItMclf  to  Um 
of  this  act,  (Jnited  States  trade-dollarSf  if  not  oefacM,  hereafter-issued  trade-dollars,  not  the  theretofore- 
mutilated  or  stamped,  shall  be  received  at  the  office  issued  trade-dollarB.  If  the  intention  of  the  resolo- 
of  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  treasurer  of  the  tion  was  to  repudiate  the  trade-dollan  theretofore  in- 
United  States  in  exchanKe  for  a  like  amount,  dollar  sued,  to  demonetize  them,  and  to  reduce  them  from 
for  dollar,  of  standard  suver  dollars  or  of  suMidiary  money  with  limited  legal-tender  quality  to  mow 
coins  of  toe  United  States.  chanaise  with  no  legal-tender  quality  wbateyer,  it 

**  Sko.  2.  That  the  trade-dollars  received  by,  pdd  would    have  omitted  the   word    '  hereafter.*     The 

to,  or  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  or  any  assistant  word  *  hereafter*  has  no  p^ropsr  function  or  meaniitf 

treasurer  or  national  depositary  of  the  United  States,  in  the  resolution,  except  to  inoicate  that  Congress  dia 

•hall  not  be  paid  out  or  in  any  other  manner  issued,  not  intend  to  affect  or  to  change  any  thixiff  almdr 

but,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  done,  or  the  trade-dollar  already  issued.    When  this 

transmitted  to  the  coinage  mints,  and  recoined  into  section  was  inserted  by  the  Senate,  had  any  Senator 

standard  silver  dollars  or  subsidiary  coin,  at  the  dis-  suggested  that  it  would  cause  repudiation,  the  Senate 

oretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury :  Bro9idid.  woiud  probably  have  either  withdrawn  it,  or  so  modi- 

That  the  trade-dollars  reooined  under  this  act  sbali  fled  it  as  to  preclude  such  a  construction, 

not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  silver  bullion  required  to  **  The  plam  intention  of  the  resolution  of  July  82, 

be  purchased  and  coined  into  standard  dollars  ss  re-  1876,  was  that  none  should  be  coined  after  that  date 

quired  by  the  act  of  Feb.*  28, 1878.**  except  for  export    But  right  hero  the  Government 

February  19,  both  Senate  and  Hoose  agreed  f"lt;*  ?^  1^,^"*^  *^S®  1*°?^?:    ^*  P**^  °?  "^""^ 

X  «»/  ««.j  *€,,.# vv«  ^^^»  V  «.  x«  ^wa^»g.«^  j^  ^g  1^^  clause  of  the  resolution  as  to  coming  only 

to  the  report  of  the  conference  committee,  and  fo,  export,  but  let  unlimited  ooinag*  of  trade3ollai» 

the  measure  became  a  law  without  the  ap-  go  on  for  fifteen  months,  or  unHl   October.  1877. 

proval  of  the  President.    In  recommending  From  July,  1876,  to  and  including  October,  1877,  it 

the  passage  of  this  bill,  Senator  Beck,  of  Ken-  ^^^  $15,079,400.    This  is  as  neariy  as  many  ••  in 

tacky,  introduced  a  statement  of  the  merits  of  ^f.KTdfc^^"  Se  JSiiSi^'"^^  it  did  ^ 

the   question,  from  Dexter  A.  liawkms,   the  on  Oct.  15,  1877,  to  order  at  the  PhiLidelphU  Mint 

following  passages  of  which  give  a  summary  and  the  Mew  York  Assay-Office,  and  four  days  later 

of  the  history  and  claims  of  the  trade-dollars :  »t  the  other  mints,  '  That  the  receipt  of  deposits  for 

■D    nu  .^     /ivv-eT    ^  ..u   I  —     #••<»«           ACA  Sliver  for  oomage  mto  trade-dollars  should  be  disoon- 

By  Chapter  CXXXI  of  the  laws  of  1878,  page  424,  ^j,|,^ » 

Congress  enacted  as  foUows  :  *  Sec.  16.  Thirt  the  sil-  u  g^  twenty  days  Uter,  Nov.  6, 1877,  this  older 

T  ??^i?^^*  ^^^  ^^  *''*^^  ^  a  trade-dolUu-,  ^„  modified  so  si  '  to  authorize  deposits  of  sUm 

a  halMoUar  or  filty-oent  piece,  a  quarter-doUar  or  bullion  at  the  mint  in  San  Francisco  ifor  leturas  in 

twenty-five-oent  piece,  a  dime  or  ten-cent  pieoe,  and  trade-dollars.* 


Mid  coins  shall  be  legal  tender  at  theur  nommal  value  u  Under  this  modification,  unlimited  ooinaxn  of 
foranv  wnount  not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one  pay-  trade-dollars  went  on  for  seien  months  moreTuntil 
ment.^    The  act  of  which  this  is  a  part  was  approved     ^av.  1878.  when  for  the  fiist  time  the  ooinsiAi  waa 


the  flfty-cent.  twenty-five-cent,  and  ten-cent  silver  uxTe  offidal  returns  of  exports  of  tradoKiollara 

corns;   henoe  the  statement  often  made  that   they  f^^  ^^it  beginning  of  their  coinage  up  to  Oct  81, 

were  coined  only  for  export  has  no  justification  m  the  ^g^ ^^  show  |27,089,817  ;  and  accoiSiing  to  the  stste- 

t?S®j        'J      ^Ai       IK    «      tj     ^    *u     rr  •*  J  ment  of  experts  these  no  longer  exist,  but  have  in  the 

"Under  said  section  16  of  eald  act.  the  Unit^  ^^j.^^  countries  to  which  they  weii  exported,  been 

States  3^nt,  between  July  12, 1878,  and  Amr.  1, 1876,  eonverted  into  their  coin.    (See  statement  of  Diiector 

coined  15,681,000  of  thew  trade-doUara.    Everv  one  ^^  ^int,  1879.)    This  would  leave  in  this  country 

of  these  16,681,000  faade-dollara  was  *a  legal  ten-  ^^  ggggij  but  the  bulUon  dealera  say  that  at  lesrt 

der  for  any  amount  not  exceeding  $6  m  any  one  pay-  |2  000  000  have  been  melted  up  in  this  country  f« 

ment,*  and,  hke  ^e  s^  silver  coins  desonbeam  ^^nuficturing  purposes.     That  would  leave  ibout 

section  15,  could  be  used  to  the  extent  of  not  exceed-  17  qoo^ooO  stiS  In  Sconce.    Of  thU  $7,000,000  aU 

H^,^  *♦  JT^-J!?tf .""  .f°^  payment, public  or  thit  biir  date  previous  to  1877  werti  legal-tenAer  odn 

pTnie"J.«                                      trade-dol-  '^^,^^  "^^^^ ^^^^t ^""'r^ 

'r.I^^^^^X^'^r^'AXl.T^  ^«-    Itmuste^rdothator^pudiate.** 

ed.    Anybody  was  at  liberty  to  bring  to  the  mint  Lni4-tallt  RaUrwiis.— Feb.  28, 1887,  the  Sen- 

Sfna^ZU'hririUad'S^^^^^^  KSe°f  ±  aU..  took  .p  the  House  bill  to  provide  for  the 

trade-dollars,  and  delivered  to  him  for  use  as  lawful  adjustment  of  land-grants  madft  by  Oongress 

money.    If  the  Government  can  honestly  repudiate  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railroads  within 

these  trade-dollara,  it  can  repudiate  every  coin  it  is-  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  the  forfeiture  of 

*"f *w^  .f-H,*^  1,..  -««» i^„  •««.*f.^  f^-f  \r^  ♦«««.  unearned  lands  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

"  No  statute  has  ever  heen  enacted  that  in  terms  ^^^^^^    .^   ™:*i»    «.«a«j«,««*.«    J,«i.u.«  «i«^   » 

or  by  just  implication  takes  away  from  the  15,681,000  Pa8»ed   it  with  amendments,   making  also  a 

trade-dollars  coined  before  August,  1876,  the  leiral-  change  m  its  title.    The  result  was  a  confer- 

tender  quality  given  to  them  by  said  section  15  of  ence  committee,  which  agreed  upon  the  fol* 

the  act  of  July  12, 1878.  lowing  measure : 

**  But  what  has  been  done  as  to  the  trade-dollar,  is,  ^ 
that  on  July  22, 1876,  after  said  15,681,000  trade-dol-  Ssonoir  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
lars  had  been  coined  and  issued,  Congrees  passed  a  and  is  hereby,  authorised  and  directed  to  immediately 
joint  resolution,  the  second  section  of  which  is  as  fol-  adjust  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
lows :  *  Seo.  2.  That  tlie  trade-dollar  shall  not  here-  Court  each  of  the  railroad  land-grants  made  by  Con- 
after  be  a  leffal  tender,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  gross  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  raUroada  and  here- 
uiy  is  hereby  authoriieed  to  limit  from  time  to  time  tofore  unadjusted. 
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8ic.  %.  That  if  It  Bhall  appear,  upon  the  oompletion  numbered  sections  prescribed  in  the  grant,  and  bdns 
of  snch  a^joatments  respectively,  or  sooner,  that  lands  conterrainoas  with  Uie  constructed  parts  or  said  roao, 
have  been,  from  any  cauae^eretofore  erroneously  oer-  and  where  the  lands  so  sold  are  tor  any  reason  ex- 
tilled  or  patented,  by  the  United  States,  to  or  for  the  cepted  trom  the  operation  of  the  grant  to  said  com- 
Qse  or  benefit  of  any  company  claiming  by,  through,  pany,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  oona^ftds  purchaser 
or  under  grant  from  the  United  States,  to  ud  in  the  thereof  from  said  oomoany  to  make  payment  to  the 
eonstmotiou  of  a  railroad,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  United  States  for  said  lands  at  the  onlinary  Govem- 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  thereupon  demand  from  ment  price  for  like  lands,  and  thereupon  patents  shall 
Mich  company  a  relinquishment  or  reconveyance  to  issue  therefor  to  the  said  Mma-^S<itf  purchaser,  his  heirs 
the  United  States  of  all  such  lands,  whether  within  or  assigns :  IVinfitUd^  That  aU  lands  shall  be  except 
franted  or  indenmity  limits ;  and  if  such  company  ed  from  the  provisions  of  this  section  which  at  the 
■hall  neelect  or  fail  to  so  reoonvey  such  lands  to  the  date  of  such  sales  were  in  the  bona-Jid*  occupation  of 
United  States  within  ninety  da^rs  after  the  aforesaid  adverse  claimants  under  the  pre-emption  or  home- 
demand  shall  have  been  inade,  it  shall  thereupon  be  stead  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  wnose  claims  and 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  commence  and  occupation  have  not  since  been  voluntarily  abandoned, 
prosecute  in  the  proper  courts  the  necessaiy  proceed-  as  to  which  excepted  lands  the  said  pre-emption  ana 
mgs  to  cancel  all  patents,  certification,  or  otner  evi-  homestead  claimants  shall  be  pemutted  to  perfect 
dence  of  title  heretofore  issued  for  such  lands,  and  to  their  prooft  and  entries  and  receive  patents  theretbr: 
restore  the  title  thereof  to  the  United  States.  I¥avtded  further^  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
Bko.  8.  That  if,  in  the  adjustment  of  sud  grants,  it  lands  settled  upon  subsequent  to  the  Ist  dav  of  De- 
ihall  appear  that  the  homestead  or  pre-emptk>n  entry  cember,  1882,  by  persons  claimingto  enter  tne  same 
of  any  eo«»a-:;C({«  settler  has  been  erroneously  canceled  under  the  settlement  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
OD  aoooont  of  any  railroad  grant  or  the  withdrawal  of  which  lands  the  parties  claiming  the  same  as  aforesaid 
public  lands  flrom  market,  such  settler,  upon  applica-  shall  be  entitled  to  prove  up  and  enter  as  in  other  like 
tion,  ahall  be  reinstated  in  all  his  rights  and  allowed  cases. 

to  perfect  his  entry  bv  complying  with  the  public-        Seo.  6.  That  where  any  lands  have  been  sold  and 

land  laws :  J^ovidsd^  That  he  lias  not  located  another  conveyed,  as  the  property  of  any  railroad  company, 

daim,  or  made  an  entry  in  lieu  of  the  one  so  errone-  for  State  and  county  taxes  thereon,  and  the  grant  to 

coaly  canceled :  And  providsd  alsOy  That  he  did  not  such  company  has  been  thereafter  forfeited,  the  pur- 

volnntarily  abandon  such  original  entry:  And  pro-  chaser  thereof  shall  have  the  prior  right,  which  shall 

9%d^  /WrM«r,  That  if  any  of  said  settlers  do  not  re-  continue  for  one  year  from  the  approval  of  this  act. 

new  tneir  application  to  be  reinstated  within  a  rea-  and  no  longer,  to  purchase  such  lands  from  the  United 

sonable  time,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Inte-  States  at  the  Government  price,  and  patents  for  such 

rior,  tiien  all  such  unclaimed  lands  shail  be  disposed  lands  shall  thereupon  issue:  I^offidtdj  That  said  lands 

dT  under  the  publio-land  laws,  with  priority  of  right  were  not,  previous  to  or  at  the  time  of  the  tf^dng  effect 

nven  to  btma-Mde^xxrehuen  of  said  unclaimed  lands,  of  such  grant,  in  the  possession  of  or  subject  to  the 

n  any,  and  if  there  be  no  such  purchasers,  then  to  right  of  any  actual  settler. 

hana-/id4  settlers  residing  thereon.  ^xo.  7.  That  no  more  lands  shall  be  certified  or  con- 
Sxo.  4.  That  as  to  all  lands,  except  those  mentioned  veyed  to  any  State  or  to  any  corporation  or  individual, 
in  the  foregoing  section,  which  have  been  so  erroue-  for  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  companies  herein  men- 
OQsly  certified  or  patented  as  aforesaid  and  which  have  tioned,  where  it  shall  appear  to  the  becretary  of  the  In- 
been  aold  by  the  grantee  company  to  citisens  of  the  terior  that  such  transfers  may  create  an  excess  over  the 
United  States,  or  to  persons  who  have  declared  their  quantity  of  lands  to  which  such  State,  corporation,  or^ 
mtention  to  become  such  dtizens,  the  person  or  per-  individual  would  be  rightfhlly  entitled, 
tons  so  purchasing,  in  good  fkith,  his  heirs  or  as-        t»  av   -rr  j    i.     xv  -i.     «  1.1. 
ngns,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  hind  sonurohased,  upon        Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
makiiifpToofof  the  fiict  of  such  purchase  at  the  prop-  Conference    Oommittee    March    8,    and    the 
er  lan^-offioe,  within  such  time  and  under  such  rules  President  approved  of  the  measure  the  same 
IS  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ^|^y 

St'^^oTSS^^^JidlSL'rJirSS::       k'^^^PT^  and  the  President  approved 

for,  and  ahall  relate  back  to  the  date  of  the  oxiffinal  A  bill  ^*to  declare  a  forfeiture  of  lands  granted 

eeitifieation  or  patenting :  and  the  Secretary  of  the  to  the  New  Orleans,  Baton  Bouge.  and  Vicks- 

hiterior,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall  demand  burg  Bailroad  Company,  to  confirm  title  to 
psymept  from  the  company  which  has  so  disposed  ^|  j  ^  ^  f  ^^  purposes."  The 
of  such  Unds  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  Government  ,        "*"»*«>,  «»*«  w*  vi***^*  4*«.  |^o^. 

price  of  sinuUr  lands ;  and  in  case  of  neglect  or  lefbsal  >^al  purpose  of  the  measure  ^^,}^  confirm 

of  iodi  company  to  make  payment  as  hereatter  speci-  title  to  the  New  Orleans  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 

ied,  within  ninety  days  aner  the  demand  shall  nave  pany  in  lands  originally  granted  to  the  first- 

\m  made,  the  Attorney-General  shall  cause  suit  or  n^med  railroad  company,  never  earned  by  that 

ruS!"/h22S,'KZi^gTZ^^^^^^^  corporation,  but  clliJik  by  the  last-Zamed 

Tent  any  purchaser  of  lands  erroneously  withdrawn,  railroad  company  as  lis  assignee, 
esitdled,  or  patented  as  aforeaaid  from  recovering  the        Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved 

nrchasA-money  therefor  fVom  the  grantee  company,  ^  bill  **  for  the  relief  of  settlers  and  purchasers 
lea  the  amount  paid  to  the  Unitoa  SUtes  ^  such      f  j  ^         ^^        ^jj    domain  in  the  States  of 

company  as  by  this  act  required :  And  provided,  That  Zf  '**"^*'  ^"  vr  u*^   u    »»    tu«  «.^«-«.^  ..•^„:^^<. 

t  mbri^tfe  or  pledge  ofsaid  Umds  by  the  company  Kansas  and  Nebraska."    The  measure  provides 

ihsU  notbe  considered  ss  a  sale  for  the  purpose  of  for  the  reimbursement  of  persons  who  in  good 

this  act,  nor  shall  this  act  be  construed  as  a  dedara-  faith  took  up  lands  within  the  grant  made  in 

tionofforfeitureofany  portion  of  any  Und-grant  for  jg^Q  ^  ^e  Northern  Kansas  Bailroad  and 

Sires'"  w^VS?f'.;L^'$^^  Telegraph,  and  who  afterward  were  obliged 

States  may  have  on  account  of  any  breach  of  said  to  make  payment  to  that  corporation  for  their 

oooditiona.  holdings. 
81c.  6.  That  where  any  sud  company  shall  have        MlmlMeiM.    The  following  measure,  regu- 

S'oL^StS'tJi'irSonl^^  lating  proceedings  in  contested-election  ci^ 

was,  M  a  p2jtd^it»  grant,  lands  not  conveyed  to  or  J?  the  House,  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the 

for  the  aseof  such  company,  said  hinds  being  the  President,  March  8,  1887 : 
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JSe  a  enaeUd.€t^^  That  section  187  of  the  Bevised  plied.    Ainrpenon  violating  the  pitmsionB,  orttther 

Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  so  amended  as  to  read  of  them,  of  this  section,  shafl  be  hable  in  the  amoont 

as  follows :  of  $250 ;  and  in  case  the  total  profit  made  by  him  (torn 

All  officers  taking  testimony  to  be  used  in  a  oon-  the  manu&oture  or  sale,  as  aforesaid,  of  the  article  or 

teeted-election  0B8e,  whether  oy  deposition  or  other-  articles  to  which  the  assign,  or  colorable  imitation 

wise,  shall,  when  the  taking  of  tne  same  i»  com-  thereof,  has  been  applied^  exceeds  the  sum  of  $2S0,  he 

pleted,  and  without  iuineoei»sary  delay,  certify  and  shall  be  ftirther  liable  for  the  excess  of  su<^  profit 

careftiQy  seal  and  immediately  forward  the  same,  by  over  and  above  the  sum  of  $250 ;  and  the  fUll  amount 

mail  or  by  express,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  of  such  liability  ma^  be  recovered  by  the  owner  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  Wash-  letters  patent,  to  his  own  use,  in  any  circuit  court  of 

in^on,  D.  0.  :  and  shall  also  indorse  upon  the  en-  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction  of  the  parties, 

velope  containing  such  deposition  or  testimony  the  either  by  action  at  law  or  upon  a  bill  in  equi^  for  sn 

name  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  taken,  together  with  ii^junotion  to  restrain  such  infringement, 

the  name  of  the  party  in  whose  behalf  it  ia  taken,  Sko.  2.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall 

and  shall  subscribe  such  indorsement.  prevent,  lessen,  impeach,  or  avoid  any  remedy  at  law 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon  or  in  equity  which  any  owner  of  letten  patent  for  a 

the  receipt  of  such  deposition  or  testimony,  shall  no-  design,  aggrieved  bv  the  infringement  of  the  same, 

tify  the  contestant  and  the  oonteatee.  by  registered  mignt  nave  had  if  tnis  act  had  not  been  passed ;  but 

letter  through  the  mails,  to  appear  berore  him  at  the  such  owner  shall  not  twice  recover  the  profit  made 

Capitol,  in  person  or  oy  attorney,  at  a  reasonable  ttom  the  infringement. 

time  to  be  named,  not  exceeding  twenty  days  from  ..                              ^  •     ^  i     tr     «r  .^         m 

the  mailing  of  such  letter,  for  the  pujpose  of  being  ^^  scope  was  explained  by  Mr.  Morton,  of 

present  attoe  opening  of  the  sealed  packages  of  testi-  Alabama,  as  follows  : 

mony  and  of  agreeing  i^wn  the  narts  thereof  to  be  "A  man  nuking  carpet,  or  oil-dotU.  or  wall- 

Pk""*^  nP^^'u^?  ^^JSFV^^  *^'n*?f^  meeting  p^p^.   or  anything  of  that  kind,  goes  to  an 

the  said  Clerk  shall  proceed  to  open  all  the  packages  *^  *.  . »     \  ^'/•"'^  ^'^  /""".  T      \  ®r         v*  v 

of  testimony  m  tiie  oise,  in  the  presence  of  STpir-  frtist  and  gets  him  to  furnish  a  design  which 

ties  or  their  attorneys,  and  such  portions  of  the  testi-  ne  thinks  will  captivate  the  eye  and  fancy  of 

mony  as  the  parties  may  aeree  to  have  printed  shall  the  purchaser.     The  moment  he  gets  a  patent 

be  printed  bv  the  Pubhc  ftnter,  under  thc^rection  for  that  design  there  mast  be  left  in  the  Patent- 

ofthe  said  Clerk,  and  mease  of  disagreement  between  rvflR/»/k  -  i;*v»«««««k  «#  ;♦.  ««.4  ♦u««.  i:«.u^....^^i. 

the  parties  as  to'tiie  printing  of  my  portion  of  tiie  ^^^  *  lithograph  of  it;  and  that  lithograph 

testunonjr,  the  said  Olerk  shall  determine  whether  ©an  be  obtained  by  any  one  who  wants  it  for 

such  portion  of  the  testimony  shall  be  printed ;  and  a  few  cents.     Those  who  infringe  the  patent 

the  said  Clerk  shall  prepare  a  suitable  index  to  be  purchase  these  lithographs  of  designs.     They 

^^^.  "^^^^  ^^  JT^J^''^  ***•  £?^*1.  ?f  T^^  tft^e  a  <^W  description  of  the  design  and  make 

and  the  answer  of  the  sitting  member  ahall  also  be  ^^  ^^^^^   ^^„«*^iius»     -v-  :.«,:4.r4rx.                  ^ 

printed  with  the  record.  ^  ^^^^  counterfeit,   or  imitation ;  so  exact 

If  either  party,  after  having  been  duly  notified,  liardly  any  man  can  see  the  difiTerenoe  between 

should  fail  to  attend,  by  himself  or  by  an  attorney,  them. 

the  Clerk  shall  proceed  to  open  the  packages,  and  "There  is  a  law  allowing  a  man  a  patent  lor 

^The'd  iTrZoT^  **"  '"""""^  *"  *^  his  derign.  He  hns  now  two  remedi^:  «,tion 
He  shall  careflilly  seal  up  and  preserve  the  por-  ^°.  ^*^®  <^*8e  for  damage  for  use  of  it,  and 
tions  of  the  testimony  not  printed,  as  well  as  the  relief  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  mannfiftoture 
other  portions  when  returned  from  the  Public  Printer,  of  the  goods.  Both  of  them,  I  will  say,  are 
and  lay  tiie  same  before  the  Committee  on  Electiona  practically  useless  and  futile  as  means  to  be 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  As  soon  as  the  testimony  ^^i^-^y*^,  ^«^„^„xi««2„# -^^^^^^i.  *  j-. 
in  any  case  is  pnnted,  the  Clerk  shall  forward  by  employed  for  preventing  infringement.  A  de- 
mail,  if  desired,  two  copies  thereof  to  the  contestant,  sigJi  only  lives  for  a  year ;  and  how  can  you  pre- 
and  the  same  number  to  the  contestee,  and  shall  notify  vent  a  man  making  a  carpet  of  a  certain  de- 
the  contestant  to  file  with  the  Clerk  witiiin  thirty  eign  without  knowmg  he  is  engaged  in  making 
da}'s  a  bnef  of  the  fiusts,  and  the  authorities  relied  on  u  f  tj^^  a^  ^^-,  t^^w  h«  ia  mAVin^  «ta  It 
to  establish  his  case.  The  Clerk  shall  forward  by  *"  "f!f  ll^  .n  *u  °**™«  «'  " 
mail  two  copies  of  the  contestant's  brief  to  the  con-  ^^^  ^^t  be  known  until  the  carpet  is  made  and 
testee  with  like  notice.  put  upon  the  market.  The  remedy,  when  the 
Upon  receipt  of  the  oontestee^s  brief  the  Clerk  shall  carpet  has  been  manufactured  and  pot  on  the 

«'T*^k1'?  ^P'"*  ^'IT'^  ^  ^*  ^""^^^^  ^^"^  market,  is  by  the  action  on  the  case.  The  pat- 
may,  if  he  desires,  reply  to  new  matter  m  the  con-  ^r»f«^  l.„,i  ««^*u^.  ^^^^a^  k-  4-.5„«^.?rr 
testw»s  brief  witiin  like  time.  AU  briefe  shall  be  S?^®  °^  another  remedy  by  iiyunctKML 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  parties  respectively,  and  i^vory  lawyer  knows  the  remedy  by  iiguno- 
shall  be  of  like  folio  as  the  printed  record ;  and  nxty  tion  is  a  preventive  remedy,  and  that  in  order 
copies  thereof  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  for  the  use  to  avail  yourself  of  the  benefit  of  it  you  molt 
of  tiie  Committee  on  Elections.  kn^^  ^f  ^^^  contemplated  injury  in  time  to  pre- 
The  following  measure,  to  amend  the  law  vent  the  commission  of  it.  So  I  say  the  remedy 
relating  to  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights,  V  i^^^^ction  for  a  man  who  has  a  patent  de- 
was  passed,  and  approved  by  the  President,  sign  amounts  to  nothing.  What  this  bill  seeks 
Feb.  4,  1887:  to  correct  is  sufficient,  of  itself  to  commend  it 

Bt  U  enacted^  #te..  That  hereafter,  during  the  term  44  -ar^  ««„  ««.f  ^^^^^4-  fv^  •«•«  ^^  i>:„  ^«*««f 

of  letters  patent  for  a  design,  it  shaU  be  unlawfhl  for  '  We  can  not  protect  the  man  on  his  patent 

any  person  other  than  the  owner  of  said  letters  patent,  *^<*  ^^  "i®  possession  of  his  patented  rights  un- 

without  the  license  of  such  owner,  to  apply  the  design  less  we  attach  a  penalty  for  the  infringement 

secured  by  such  letters  patent,  or  any  colorable  iml-  of  the  same :  and  that  is  simply  what  the  bill 

tation  thereof,  to  any  article  of  mannfkoture  for  the  A^^a  " 

purpose  of  sale,  or  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  article  mt!    «  11      •      vn           -j*      ^     ^i.    :■•          1 

of  manufacture  to  which  such  design  or  colorable  imi-  J^^^  following  bill,  providing  for  the  disposal 

tation  shall,  without  the  license  of  the  owner,  have  of  the  famous  Twiggs  sword&  was  paai^  and 

been  applied,  knowing  that  the  same  has  been  so  ap-  approved  by  the  Preddent  March  8,  1887. 
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A  a  enaeUd,  «fo.^  That  tlie  Secretary  of  tb«  Treas-  Tbat  in  all  caaea  where  anj  tribe  or  band  of  Indi- 
1117  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  deliver  up  the  ans  has  been,  or  shall  hereatter  be,  located  upon  any 
■o-oalled  '*  Twiggs  swords,**  which  are  now  in  his  cus-  reservation  created  for  their  use,  either  by  treaty  stip- 
tody,  and  which  were  captured  or  seized  by  General  B.  ulation  or  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Conirress  or  executive 
T.  Butler,  in  1662,  to  such  person,  or  to  the  legal  repre-  order  setting  apart  the  same  for  their  use,  the  Presi- 
letitatives  of  auob  peraon,  as  was  owner  thereof  at  the  dent  of  the  United  States  be^  and  he  hereby  is,  au- 
titiM  thc^  were  captured  or  seized.  For  the  purpose  of  thorized,  whenever  in  his  opinion  any  reservation  or 
det»rmimng  who  was  such  owner  the  Secretary  of  the  any  part  thereof  of  such  Inaians  is  advantageous  for 
Tntmary  shall  send  the  petitions  of  all  persons  who  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  to  cause  said  reser- 
may  daim  said  swords  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  Said  vation,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  be  surveyed,  or  resur- 
ooart  shall  thereupon  examine  such  claimant  or  daim-  veyed  if  necessary,  and  to  allot  the  lands  in  said  res- 
ants,  and  suc^  other  legal  evidence  as  may  be  ottered  ervation  in  severalty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon,  in 
m  behalf  of  audi  claimant  or  daimants,  and  determine  quantities  as  follows : 

who  was  such  owner  and  who  is  entitled  to  receive  ^*  To  each  head  of  a  family,  one  quarter  of  a  seo- 

Mud  Bworda  under  the  provbions  of  this  act.    Said  tion  ; 

eomt  shall  oertilV  their  judgment  to  the  Secretary  of  **•  To  each  single  person  over  eighteen  years  of  age, 

the  Treasory :  JrovidsOy  kowwtr^  That  all  claims  for  one  eighth  of  a  section ; 

nid  swords  shall  be  filed  with  tiie  Secretary  of  the  ^^  To  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of 

Treaauiy  within  three  months  firom  the  passage  of  this  age,  one  eighth  section ;  and 

act  ^*  To  each  other  single  person  under  eighteen  years 

Feb.  1,  188T,  the  following  bill  t<>  effect  a  ^oKv^irtei^n?^^ 

reMTangement  of  grades  of  office  m  the  Adju-  ^^he  Unds  embraced  in  any  reservaffon,  one  sixteenth 

tant-Generars  Department  of  the  Army,  passed  of  a  section :  Ptovidtd,  That  in  case  there  is  not  suf- 

the  House  withoat  a  division :  fldent  land  in  any  of  add  reservations  to  allot  lands 

»     •*   ^    -  .      .^    rru-«.  ♦!,->    A^3»i..««.  n^..^-.it.  to  each  individual  of  the  dasses  above  named  in  quan- 

nflJlL!:!^'«  fJ:;  J.Kln^t.^%««  2?w^  ■  ^ties  as  above  provided,  the  lands  embraced  in^uch 

DepMtoent  erf  the  Amy  «»hdl  consist  oi  one  a4^utant-  ,eaervation  or  reservations  shall  be  allotted  to  each  in- 


^ssL-S^^it^riL^i^^^^^  ;udr,;^i^ati<s.'jSi^^^ 

S^!S^«l.l'^w^t  wi:^^^^^^  '^v    ^Ia^T^  severalty  in  quan^ties  in  excess  of  those  herein  pro- 

a^utante-general^ii^  tiie^^^^  ▼ided,  the  P^ident,  in  making  aUotments  upon  sudi 

2S^  i'^\'JS^S^l7J^^U'^?jA^  iu  weervation,  diaU  allot  the  lands  to  each  in*dividual 

SJ^K^ii'^fS^i!?  Kv^'S^'^S^Hn^^  ^^^^  belonging  theieon  hi  quantity  as  specified  in 
act  ahall  be  filled  by  the  promotion  by  semonty  ot         y^  trp^tv  nroA'  AnA  nmnijLd  fuAh^  Thli:  wh(»n 

•h.  afflc«.  now  in  th.  A4iuUal-G«u«l-.  Depart.  '^^^ZS^•  Ji^i:^{^^^^^^^. 

""^'^  poses,  an  additional  allotment  of  such  gnudng-lands, 

Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  said,  in  explana-  m  quantities  aa  above  provided,  shall  be  made  to  each 

tion  of  the  measure :  individual.*' 

"ThUbUlI  wUl  aute  does  «ot  create  «»7  vi2'oS.yt^*:SfhTrB:f^irbr.SrS5i?S; 

adoitoonal  omoers;  it  simply  has  the  etieot  or  heads  of  familiea  selecting  for  their  minor  children, 

increasing  the  rank  of  certain  officers,  already  and  the  agents  shall  select  for  each  orphan  child,  and 

eommiasioned,  in  the  Adjntant-General's  De-  in  such  manner  as  to  embrace  the  improvements  of 

Dartment.  ^^  Indians  making  the  selection,     where  the  im- 

44  T«    -11    .«».:^  ^t  4.k«.  ».^.i^    4.i>^  <i^;««.««4.  provementsof  two  or  more  Indians  have  been  made 

"In  all  armies  of  the  world  the  a^atimt-  J^  ^^  „^e  legal  subdivision  of  Lmd,  unless  they 

general  is  the  chief  of  staff,  and  generally  has  shall  otherwise  agree,  a  provisional  line  may  be  run 
a  rank  higher  than  that  of  all  other  officers  of  dividing  said  lancb  between  tiiem,  and  the  amount  to 
the  staff;  bat  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  which  each  is  entitled  shall  be  equalized  in  the  assign- 
United  8Utes  Army  promotion  has  been  slower  "®?*A^  *5  "5?^^5  ''\^'''}^%^ T^^""^  *^®^  *" 
.  ":r^ .  !T  v^  T^Vr^  ^  w«ivw«/«    <»  ^^s,^^^  ^  «*  entitled  under  this  act :  lYovtded.  That  if  any  one  en- 

in  the  Adjotant^General  s  Department  than  in  tiUed  to  an  allotment  shall  fail  to  make  a  selection 

lay  other  branch  of  the  service,   m   nearly  within  four  years  after  the  President  shall  direct  that 

every  case  the  Adjutant-General  is  inferior  in  allotments  may  be  made  on  a  particular  reservation, 

nnk  to  aU  the  other  officers  of  the  staff  of  the  ^^^"^"^^^  tiie  Interior  may  direct  tiie  agent  ^ 

«/^-.>.^:«.»  ^At».»      A  ^^tu^m  ^^^m^^  #^«  ♦uu  "wch  tnbe  or  band,  if  such  there  be,  and  if  there  be 

ooounanding  officer.    Another  reason  for  this  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^  ^n^  appointed  for  tiiat  pur- 

11  that  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  jnn-  pose,  to  make  a  selection  for  such  Indian,  which  se^ 

iof  officer  is  giving  orders  to  a  superior ;  and  lection  shall  be  allotted  as  in  cases  where  selections 

in  addition  the  officer  whose  dignity  and  pod-  *ro  ni»de  by  the  Indians,  and  patenta  shall  issue  in 

tion  is  highest  is  compelled  to  accept  a  junior  ^^^  manner. 

place  in  selecting  quarters,  and  in  all  of  the  The  other  sections  provide  that  the  allot- 
other  emoluments  conferred  upon  officers  of  ments  shall  be  made  by  agents  appointed  by  the 
the  Army.  President,  for  modes  of  procedure,  for  holding 

^  The  report  in  this  case  shows  that  the  four  allotted  lands  in  trust  and  issuing  of  patents, 

offioen  who  will  be  promoted  to  lieutenant*  for  allotments  to  Indians  not  on  reservations, 

eolonel  from  miyor  have  held  the    office  of  It  also  limits  the  application  of  the  law,  ex- 

in^or  for  periods  ranging  from  eighteen  to  eluding  certain  tribes, 
twenty  years. '^  Dec.  15,  1886,  the  House  passed  a  bill  to 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  February  28,  and  amend  sections  5191  and  5192  of  the  Revised 

the  Prendent  approved  of  it  February  28.  Statutes  which  regulate  the  reserve  to  be  held 

OoDgrees  passed  and  the  President  approyed  in  the  national  banks  of  certain  cities.    March 

a  bill  for  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  8,  1887,  the  Senate  amended  and  passed  the 

Indiana.   The  first  two  sections  are  as  follows :  measure ;  the  House  non-concurred ;  a  Confer- 
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6no6  Oommittee  was  appointed,  and  reported  therein,  in  any  of  the  Territories  i^  the   Umted 

the  following,  which  both  Hou««  agreed  to :  ^^^\^^^^,%^^^^^I^Z 

That  whenever  three  fourthii  in  n amber  of  the  na-  ormnary  course  of  justioe  in  the  coUectioD  of  debti 

tional  banks  located  in  any  city  of  the  United  States  heretofore  created :  Brotided^  That  the  prohibition  of 

having  a  population  of  60,000  people  shall  make  ap-  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the 

plication  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  wnt-  right  to  hold  or  dispose  of  lands  in  the  United  Ststes 

ing,  asking  that  the  name  of  the  city  in  which  such  ia  secured  bv  existing  treaties  to  the  citiaens  or  sab- 

bimks  are  located  shall  be  added  to  the  cities  named  jects  of  foreign  countries,  which  rights  so  £»  as  they 

in  sections  6191  and  6192  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  the  may  exist  by  force  of  any  such  treat;r,  shall  continas 

Comptroller  shall  have  authority  to  grant  such  re-  to  exist  so  long  as  auch  treaties  are  m  force,  and  no 

<^ue8t,  and  every  bank  located  in  such  city  shall  at  all  lonser. 

times  thereafter  have  on  hand,  in  lawfVd  money  of  the  Sxo.  2.  That  no  coiporatibn  or  association,  more 

United  States,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least  26  percent,  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  which  is  or  may 

of  its  deposits,  as  provided  in  sections  6191  and  6196  be  ownea  by  any  person  or  persons,  corpoimtion  or 

of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  corporadons.  association  or  assodadoiis,  not  citiaeDS 

Sxo.  2.  That  whenever  three  fourths  in  number  of  of  the  Unitea  States,  ahall  hereafter  acquire  or  hold 

the  national  banks  located  in  any  city  of  the  United  or  own  any  real  estate  hereafter  acquired  in  any  of  tbs 

States  having  a  population  of  200,000  people  shall  Territories  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  District  cf 

make  application  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Columbia. 

in  writing,  asking  that  such  city  may  be  a  central  re-  Sxc.  8.  That  no  corporation  other  than  those  or- 
serve  dty,  like  uie  city  of  New  York,  in  which  one  ganized  for  the  construction  or  operation  of  rmilwayi;, 
half  of  thelawftil  money  reserve  of  the  national  banks  canals,  or  turnpikes  shall  acquire,  hold,  or  own  more 
located  in  other  reserve  cities  ma)r  be  deposited,  as  than  6.000  acres  of  land  in  any  of  the  Territories 
provided  in  section  6196  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  the  of  the  United  States ;  and  no  nilroad,  canal,  or  tan- 
Comptroller  shall  have  authority,  with  the  approval  pike  corporation  shall  hereafter  acquire,  hold,  or  own 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  grant  such  re-  lands  in  any  Territory,  other  than  as  may  be  neces- 
quest,  and  every  bank  located  in  such  city  shall  at  all  sary  for  the  proper  operation  of  its  railroad,  csnsl, 
times  thereafter  have  on  hand^  in  lawful  money  of  the  or  turnpike,  except  such  lands  as  may  have  been 
United  States,  26  per  cent,  of  its  deposits,  as  provided  granted  to  it  by  act  of  Congress ;  but  the  prohibitioD 
in  section  6191  of  the  Bevised  Statutes.  of  this  section  shall  not  anect  the  titie  to  any  landi 

Sxo.  8.  That  section  8  of  the  act  of  Jsnuary  14, 1876.  now  lawflilly  held  by  any  such  corporation, 

entitled  **  An  act  \o  provide  for  the  reaumption  of  Sxc.  4.  That  all  property  acquired,  held,  or  owned 

specie  payment,**  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  amend-  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  for- 

ed  by  adding,  after  the  words  **  New  York,**  the  felted  to  the  United  States,  and  it  shall  be  the  doQr 

words,  **  and  the  city  of  San  Frandsoo,  CaL**  of  tiie  Attorney-General  to  enforce  every  such  forfeit- 

The  me«are  was  approved  by  the  Preaident  ^y  Kr^^i^^'C^JrE'^SSS^/Sl^ 

Marcn  8.  force  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty 

A  bill  WAS  passed  to  enable  the  CominissioD-  of  the  court  to  determine  the  very  right  of  the  mstter, 

er  of  Agricolture  to  make  a  special  distribotion  witiiout  regard  to  matten  of  form,  joinder  of  partial, 

of   APAdA  in  th«  dronffht-fltrirkAn  di<itripfa  of  naultifanousnoss,  or  other  matters  not  affecting  the 

or  seeas  m  tne  aroognt-siricKen  aismcts  or  g^^^^^ntial  rights  eitiier  of  the  United  StsteTorof 

Texas,  and  making  an  appropnation  for  that  t^e  parties  oohcemed  in  sny  such  proceeding  sriaiog 

purpose ;  but  the  President  yetoed  the  meas-  out  of  the  matten  in  this  act  mentioned, 

nre,  saying :  There  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  approred 

I  can  find  no  warrant  for  such  an  appropriation  in  by  the  President,  a  bill  **  to  prohibit  any  offi- 

the  Constitution:  and  I  do  not  believe  tnat  the  power  cer,  agent,  or  servant  of  the  GoYemment  of 

and  duty  of  tiieOenend  Government  ought  to  be  ex-  the  United  States  to  hire  or  contract  oat  the 

tended  to  the  rehef  of  individual  sufferucp  which,  is  in  ^^     ^  prisoners  incarcerated  for  violating  the 

no  manner  properly  related  to  the  public  service  or  *"""*  ^  p*iovii^io  tuv»<uv«7ia*v^  *v*  *«^'»*y'e    „ 

benefit.    A  prevalent  tendency  to  disregaid  the  lim-  1*^8  Of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statei. 

ited  mission  of  this  power  and  dutv  should,  I  think,  It  declares  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 

be  steadfastly  resisted,  to  the  end  that  the  lesson  officer,  agent,  or  servant  of  the  Government  u 

should  be  constantly  enforced  tii^  tiiough  the  peo-  ^^  g^ited  States  to  contract  with  any  person 

pie  support  the  Government,  the  Government  should  ^,  ^^,..^,«*:^«   ^.  *w*,««u  «««*  n^.w^^J.    •^nL 

not  support  the  people.  ®'  corporation,  or  permit  any  warden,  agent, 

The  friendliness  and  charity  of  our  countrymen  can  or  official  of  any  State  prison,  penitentisryi 
alwavs  be  relied  upon  to  relieve  their  fellow-citizens  Jail,  or  house  of  correction  where  criminals  of 
in  misfortune.  This  has  been  repeatedlv  and  quit«  the  United  States  may  be  incarcerated,  to  hire 
Utely  demonstrated.  Federal  aid  in  such  cases  en-  contract  out  the  labor  of  said  criminals,  or 
courages  the  expectation  of  paternal  care  on  the  part  wum»^v  vuw  «uv  tBa^v*  v*  ootv^  v*atuiuiM», 
of  tiie  Government  and  weakens  the  sturdiness  of^our  ^J  pa^  of  them,  who  may  hereafter  be  con- 
national  character,  while  it  prevents  the  indulgence  fined  in  any  prison,  jail,  or  other  place  of  in- 
among  our  people  of  that  kindly  sentiment  and  con-  carceration  for  violation  of  any  laws  of  the 
ductj^ich  strengthens  tiie  bonds  of  a  common  brotii-  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Americi. 
^  °^**^  A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved 

The  measure  to  restrict  ownership  of  real  by  the  President,  extending  the  free-delivery 

estate  in  the  Territories  to  American  citizens  system  to  cities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  ao- 

was  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  cording  to  the  last  general  censos  taken  by 

President  in  this  form :  State  or  United  States  law,  or  to  offices  that 

That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  bad  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  a  gross 

not  citixens  of  the  United  States,  or  who  have  not  law-  revenue  of  not  less  than  $10,000.     It  also  di- 

fbllv  declared  tiieir  intention  to  become  such  dtizens,  y\^Q^  letter-carriers  in  cities  of  more  than  76,- 

U^oTir^^^ZTo^^'ir.^,.^ti^  000  inhabitants  and  orer  into  tbr«.  ^.m^ 

of  the  United  States,  to  hereafter  acquire,  hold,  or  members  of  the  first  to  receive  a  salary  of 

own  real  estate  so  hereafter  acquired,  or  any  interest  $1,000,   members  of  the  second  a  salary  of 
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and  the  members  of  the  third  a  salary  of  sions  and  relief  to  individuala,  biUs  were  passed 

In  cities  of  less  than  76,000  population,  as  follows : 

ided  the  letter-carriers  into  two  classes,  Providinff  for  the  erection  of  public  buildines  at 

of  the  one  class  to  receive  a  salary  of  Eastoort,  Me.,  Sprin^eld,  Mass.,  Woroester,  Mass., 

and  those  of  the  other  a  salary  of  $600.  S^^?'*™*?^!  ^-  ^a  9f™i«°\  N.  1.,  Wilmington, 

^1 i*,.-*-*-*  lAkM      A  kill  «*«.  T^oa^^  K«.  N.  C,  Charleston,  8.  C,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  Detroit, 

sigB  Cm^  UWr.--A  bill  was  passed  by  Mich.,'Owensborough,  Kyi,  Chattanooia,Ten'n.,  Housl 

reas  and    approved   by   the    President,  ton,  Tex.,  Fort  Soott,  Kin.,  San  Francisco,  Cai.,  and 

1  added  to  the  act  to  prohibit  the  impor-  Los  Angeles,  CaU ;  also  increasing  the   appropria- 

land  immigration  of  foreigners  and  aliens  tions  for  the  public  building  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

•  contract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor  """^J^^  ^'  ?  .l!?*1*?w°!^'^  v  ®  exchanw  of  the 

.  United  Staffs,  its  Territories,  and  the  ?Xt£SS^r  1^"^^^^                "^  *^  * 

ict  of  Columbia,  approved  Feb.  26, 1885,  Authorixing  the  construction  of  bridges  as  follows : 

)0  provide  for  the  enforcement  thereof.  Across  the  East  River  between  the  dtv  of  New  York 

»Uowing  sections:  ^^  ^?»J»V"<^;  •^^^  ^^^  Great  Kanawha  River 

^  below  the  Falls ;  across  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the  Po- 

6.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  tomao  River  at  the  foot  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  East ; 
d  with  the  duty  of  executing  the  provisions  of  across  the  Tradewater  River  by  the  Ohio  Valley  Rail- 
t;  and  for  that  purpose  he  shall  have  power  road  Company;  across  the  Coosa  River  by  the  East 
T  into  contracts  with  such  State  commission,  and  West  Sailroad  Company  of  Alabama,  and  across 

or  officers  as  may  be  designated  for  that  pur-  the  same  river  by  the  Talladega  and  Coosa  Valley 

y  the  Governor  of  any  State  to  take  oharae  of  Railroad  Company  of  Alabama :  across  the  Sunflower, 

ml  afBuiB  of  immigration  in  the  ports  within  Yaxoo^  and  Tomburbee  Rivers  m  Mississippi  by  the 

ate,  under  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  pre-  Geoigia  Paciflc  RaUroad  Company ;  across  the  Tom- 

I  by  sud  Secretarv ;  and  it  shall  be  the  du^  of  bigbee  River  at  or  near  Columbus,  Miss.,  by  the  Tom- 

tate  oommistfion,  ooard  or  officers  so  designated  bigbee  Railroad  Company ;  across  the  Red  River  in 

nine  into  the  condition  of  passengers  arriving  Louisiana  by  the  Louisiana  North  and  South  Railroad 

ports  within  such  State  in  any  ship  or  vessel ;  Company ;  across  the  Tennessee  River  at  or  near  Shef- 

r  that  purpose  all  or  any  of  such  commissioners  field,  AlL,  at  or  near  Guntersville,  Ala.,  at  or  near 

sera,  or  such  other  person  or  persons  as  they  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  at  or  near  the  foot  of  Mus- 

ppoint,  shall  be  authorized  to  go  on  board  of  ole  Shoals  Canal ;  across  the  Cumberland  River,  by  the 

rough  any  such  ship  or  vessel ;  and  if  in  such  county  of  Davidson,  Tenn. ;  across  the  Red  Kiver  of . 

lafcion  there  shall  be  found  amon^  such  pas-  the  Nordi ;  across  the  St.  Louis  River  at  the  most  ao- 

s  any  person  included  in  the  prohibition  in^  this  ceasible  point  between  the  States  of  Minnesota  and 

1^  snail  report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  col-  Wisoonsin ;  across  a  part  of  the  Mississippi  and  a  cer- 

01  such  port,  and  such  persons  snail  be  per-  tain  island  therein  by  the  city  of  Winona,  Minn. ; 

to  land.  across  the  Mississippi  River  at  Port  Madison  or  Keo- 

7.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  kuk  or  between  those  points,  at  Grand  Tower,  lU. : 
ah  such  regulations  and  rules,  and  issue  fhym  between  East  Dubuque,  lU.,  and  Dubuque,  la.,  ana 
>  time  such  instrucUons,  not  inconsistent  with  at  St  Louis,  Mo. ;  across  the  Missouri  River  between 
I  he  shall  deem  best  calculated  for  carrying  out  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  within  Ave 
^visions  of  this  act ;  and  he  shall  prescribe  all  miles  of  Yankton,  Dak.,  at  Pierre,  Dak^  by  the  Du- 
of  bonds,  entries,  and  other  papers  to  be  used  luth,  Pierre,  and  Black  Hills  Railroad  Cfompany,  and 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  various  provisions  at  the  most  accessible  point  between  the  city  of  Kan- 
act,  sas  and  the  town  of  Sibley,  Mo. ;  and  across  Bayou 

8.  That  all  persons  included  in  the  prohibition  Barnard,  in  Mississippi. 

«  act,  upon  arrival,  shall  be  Mnt  back  to  the  Granting  right  of  way  to  railroads  as  follows :  To 

B  to  which  they  belong  and  fh>m  whence  they  the  Annapolb  and  Baltimore  Short  Line  Railroad 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  designate  Company  across  the  Government  farm  connected  with 

ite  Board  of  Charities  of  any  State  in  which  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md. ;  to  the  Ohio 

KNud  shall  exist  by  law,  or  any  commission  in  Central  Railroad  Company  through   United  States 

tate,  or  any  person  or  persons  in  any  State,  lock  and  dam  property  m  tine  Great  Kanawha  Valley, 

doty  it  snail  be  to  execute  the  provisions  of  W.  Va. ;  to  the  Cnicago,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  Rail- 

etioQ,  and  ahall  be  entitled  to  reasonable  com-  way  through  the  Indian  Territory ;  to  the  Fort  Worth 

ion  therefor,  to  be  fixed  by  regulation  prescribed  and  Denver  City.  Railroad  Companv  through  the  In- 

Seoretary  of  the  Treasury.    The  Secretary  of  dian  Territory;  to  the  Fremont,  Etk  Horn,  and  Mis- 

reasuiy  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  re-  souri  Valley  RaUroad  across  the  Fort  Meaae  military 

if  the  aforesaid  persons  to  the  countries  from  reservation ;  to  the  Prescott  and  Arizona  Central  Raii- 

e  they  came,  and  shall  fVimish  instructions  to  way  Company  across  the  Fort  Whipple  military  res- 

ard,  commission,  or  persons  charipred  with  the  ervation  m  Arixona ;  to  the  Maricopa  and  Pnoonix 

ion  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  aa  to  the  Railway  Company  of  Arixona  through  the  Gila  River 

f  procedure  in  respect  thereto,  and  may  change  Indian  reservation ;  to  the  Utah  Midland  Railway 

Bstructions  from  time  to  time.    The  expense  of  Company  through  the  Uncom^ihtrre  and  Uintah  res- 

etom  of  the  aforesaid  persons  not  permitted  to  ervations  in  the  Territory  of  Utah:  through  certain 

ihall  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  public  lands  in  the  Tcmtory  of  Utah,  etc. ;  to  the 

they  came  ;  and  axnr  vessel  reftising  to  pay  such  Kocky   Fork   and   Cooke   Cfity   Railway    Company 

les  shall  not  thereafter  be  permitt^  to  land  at  through  apart  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  Mon- 

ir  from  any  port  of  the  United  States,  and  such  tana  Territory ;  and  to  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 

les   shall  he  a  lien  on  said  vessel.    That  the  Manitoba  Railway  Company  through  the  Indian  res- 

ary  expense  in  the  execution  of  this  act  for  the  ervations  in  Northern   Montana  and  Northwestern 

it  fiscal  year  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  Dakota.          .     . 

easuiT  not  otherwise  appropriated.  To  make  Tampa,  Fla..  a  port  of  entry  and  Hart- 

9.  That  all  acU  and  parts  of  acts  inoonsbtent  ford,  Conn.,  in  place  of  Middletown. 

^  act  are  hereby  repealed.  To  provide  tor  holding  terms  of  United  States 

lu.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  at  the  ex-  courts  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  at  Texarkana,  Ark. : 

Q  of  thir^  days  after  its  passage.  at  Wilmington,  N.  0. :  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the 

, ,.  .            ^i_    1 .11     1       J         ..     :i   XL  Eastern  Judicial  District  of  North  Carolina ;   of  the 

idditiOD  to  the  bills  already  noticed,  those  circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  fbr 

Dg  to  appropriations  and  those  giving  pen-  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan  at  Bay  City ;  pro- 
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vidin^  an  additional  drcuit  jnd^  in  the  second  judi- 
cial cirouit ;  to  amend  section  586  of  the  Keviaed  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  relatinff  to  the  division  of 
the  State  of  Illinois  into  judicial  cQstricts,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  holdinjif  terms  of  court  of  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict at  Peoria ;  and  to  amend  the  act  dividin^^  the 
State  of  Missouri  into  two  judicial  districts,  and  to 
divide  the  eastern  and  western  districts  thereof  into 
divbions,  establish  district  and  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States  therein,  and  provide  for  the  times  and 
places  for  holding  such  courts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

For  the  relief  of  the  sufTeren  hj  the  wreck  of  the 
United  States  vessel  Ashuelot. 

For  the  construction  of  a  military  telegraph  line 
from  Sanford,  FUl,  to  Point  Jupiter,  Fla.,  and  the 
establishment  of  a«ijnuil-station. 

To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  an  account  with 
the  Vtcksburg  and  Meridian  Railroad  Companv  for 
internal-revenue  tax,  and  to  refkind  the  amount  or  said 
tax  erroneously  assessed  and  collected. 

To  establish  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
connection  with  the  colleges  estaolished  in  the  several 
States  under  Uie  provisions  of  an  act  approved  July 
2, 1862,  and  of  the  acts  supplementary  thereto. 

To  provide  a  school  of  mstruction  for  cavalry  and 
light  artillery,  and  for  the  construction  and  comple- 
tion of  quarters,  barracks,  and  stables  at  certain  posts 
for  the  use  of  the  Army  or  the  United  States. 

To  provide  for  the  location  and  erection  of  a  branch 
home  for  disabled  volunteer  soldiers  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

Making  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  and 
•  erection  of  a  military  post  near  the  city  of  Denver,  in 
the  State  of  Colorado. 

To  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
March  8, 1875,  relating  to  the  purchase  of  arms  tor  the 
use  of  the  States. 

For  the  relief  of  graduates  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  ^*  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
muster  and  pav  of  certain  officers  and  enlisted  men  of 
the  volunteer  forces,"  approved  June  8, 1884. 

Authorizing  tiie  Secretarv  of  War  to  accept  certain 
lands,  etc.,  near  Chicago,  lu. 

To  amend  the  act  entitled  ^' An  act  to  modify  the 
postal  money-order  system,  and  for  other  puix>ose8," 
approved  March  8, 1888. 

For  the  relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  exploring 
steamer  **  Jeannette,**  and  the  widows  and  cnildren 
of  those  who  perished  in  the  retreat  from  the  wreck 
of  that  vessel  in  the  Arctic  seas. 

To  grant  certain  seal-rocks  to  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Calitbmia,  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

To  provide  for  the  redemption  and  sale  of  the 
school-farm  lands  now  held  in  Beaufort  County,  South 
Carolina,  by  the  United  States. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  hospital  stewards 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  to  fix  their  pay  and 
allowance. 

Authoriting  the  employment  of  mail-messengers  in 
the  postal  service. 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  amend  the 
statutes  in  relation  to  the  immediate  transportation  of 
dutiable  goods,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
June  10, 1880. 

To  provide  for  the  a4]ustment  of  matters  connected 
with  certain  judicial  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania  in 
which  the  United  States  was  a  party. 

To  amend  the  third  section  of  an  act  entitied  "  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  Sao  and  Fox  and 
Iowa  Indian  reservations,  in  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March 
8,1885. 

To  authorize  the  dty  of  Newport,  B.  I.,  to  use  the 
nte  of  Fort  Greene  as  a  public  park. 

To  release  unto  the  dty  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  for 
its  use  as  a  public  thorough&re,  certain  portions  of 
the  mllitaiy  reservation  near  said  dty. 


To  authorize  the  Seeretaiy  of  War  to  ii 
enlarge  the  barracks  at  Newport.  Ey. 

To  convey  to  and  confirm  in  tne  dty  of 
the  county  of  Kane  and  State  of  lUinoia,  t 
and  in  Fox  Biver,  located  within  the  limits  • 

To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  aocoui 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Bailroad  Company. 

To  define  the  bounduies  of  the  collect! 
of  Miami  and  Sandusky,  in  the  State  of  OJ 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
Territory  of  Dakota  with  certain  sums  fc 
and  ordnance-stores  issued  to  said  Territc 
other  purposes. 

Belating  to  the  importing  and  li^^lirg  c 
caught  during  the  spawning-«ea9on. 

l^r  the  allowance  of  certain  claims  repo; 
accounting  officers  of  the  United  States  Ti 
partment. 

To  amend  section  1661  of  the  Bevise 
making  an  annual  appropriation  to  provid 
equipmenta  for  the  militia. 

To  amend  an  act  in  relation  to  the  imme 
portation  of  dutikble  goods,  and  fbr  othea 
approved  June  10, 18^. 

To  amend  section  588  of  the  Bevised  Stai 
United  States. 

To  repeal  certain  sections  of  the  Bevisi 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  appc 
dvil  officers. 

Providing  for  the  sale  of  public  doouroei 

To  provide  for  grading  and  paving  the 
to  the  national  cemetery  near  Danville,  Vi 

For  the  repair  and  preservation  a^  the 
tofore  constructed  by  the  Qovemment,  le 
Vicksburg  to  the  nauonal  oeroeterr  a4Jaoe 

To  authorize  the  construction  or  a  gravi 
the  Bichmond  national  cemetery,  near  Bid 

To  authorize  Frsnk  W.  Hunt  to  maint 
across  the  Missouri  Biver  at  the  military 
of  Fort  Buford,  Dakota. 

For  the  construction  of  a  atable  for  the 
horses  and  wagons  for  the  use  of  the  ofiE 
House  of  Bepreeentatives. 

Extending  the  charter  of  *^  The  Prendc 
rectors  of  the  Firemen's  Insurance  Compan 
inflton  and  Georgetown,"  in  the  District  of 

To  regulate  insurance  in  the  District  of  ( 

For  the  further  protection  of  proper^  frc 
safety  of  lives,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

To  enable  roreign  executors  and  admin 
sue  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
poses. 

For  the  relief  of  St.  Dominic's  Church, 
trict  of  Columbia. 

To  authorize  the  CommissionefB  of  the 
Columbia  to  permit  the  temporary  ooeupatio 
by  a  railway  for  the  purpose  of  transportir 
to  fill  about  the  base  of  toe  Washington  M 

To  regulate  steam-engineering  in  the 
Columbia. 

To  regulate  the  construction  and  operatic 
tors  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  anc 
purposes. 

To  quiet  titie  to  certain  land  in  the  cat, 
ington,  D.  C. 

Kelating  to  arrears  of  taxes  in  the  District 
bia. 

Authorizing  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unites 
credit  the  District  of  Columbui  with  oerta 
in  lieu  of  investing  the  same  in  bonds. 

CONHECnCTT.    State  G«7«i«MBt  — 

lowing  were  the  State  officers  dnring 
Gk>vernor,  Phineas  0.  Loansbory,  Re] 
LientenaDt-Governor,  James  L.  Howi 
retary  of  State,  L.  M.  Habbard ;  1 
Alexander  Warner ;  Comptroller, 
Clark ;  Secretary  of  State  Board  of  E 
Charles  D.    Hine;  Railroad    Comn 
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George  M.  Woodraff,  W.  H.  Haywood,  John  Toeubiect  trust  and  investment  oompanies  to  the 

W.  Bacon  succeeded  by  William  O.  Sevniour;  Rupervision  of  the  bunk  commissioners. 

nu*  «    T  ^'          #   wj                  *i     -A      t'u       rk  To  punish  ndiic  pretenses  in  obtaininfi:  the  rejFistra- 

Chief   Justice   of   supreme    C;Ourt,   John    D.  tion  oV  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving 

Pirks;  Associate  Justices,   £lisha  Carpenter,  false  pedigrees. 

Dwight  W.  Pardee,   Dwight  Loomis,  Miles  T.  Restricting  railroad  traffic  on  Sunday  to  cases  of 

GraDger  succeeded  bv  Sidney   B.    Beardsley.  necessity  or  mercv,  and  providing  that  the  highest 

The  first  tive  officers  were  elected  by  the  Leg-  "^^"^*'  *"»'^  shalf  be  charged  on  that  day ;  sea«)n, 

v*^«v       v»  VI  v^»o      «  «  v.v^«^v»   ^j  V  «  ^%.g  mileaire,  or  commutation  tickets  not  beinff  receivable. 

Lslatare  m  January,  there  being  no  choice  by  Topunish  desertions  by  husbands, 

the  people  in  the  election  of  1886.  Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to 

Uj^tlTe  SmbIot. — The  session  of  this  year  fourteen  years, 

was  the  first  under  the  biennial  system  estab-  Tj)  procure  enforcement  of  the  law  requiring  the  at- 

r  1    1  u                  ^            J         4.  ..     2^L             ^'^  tendance  ot  children  at  school. 

Iished  by  a  recent  amendment  to  the  constitu-  Regulating  the  rijghts  and  duties  of  electric  compa- 

tioa.    It  continued   from  January  5  till   May  nies,  in  placing  tlieir  wires  in  public  highways. 

15.    United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Haw  ley,  To  punish  blackmail.                                         * 

Kepablican,  was  re-elected  early  in  the  session  Providing  that  no-person  shall  practice  dentistry 

by  a  vote  of  128  to  98  for  Charles  R.  IngersolL  "°'^,^  **^,*^««  •  dip  oma  from  some  duly  authon^d 

n           \      'Tu          r     J.           -              X      r  *i_  dental  college:  or  has  had  eighteen  months*  exflo- 

Democrat.     Ihe   refunding   of  a  part   of  the  rience  in  a  dental  office  and  attended  a  course  of  lect- 

public  debt  was  accomplished  by  an  act  au-  ures ;  or,  if  from  another  State,  a  certificate  from  a 

tborizing    the    redemption   of    $1,030,000    of  board  of  dental  examiners,  or  six  gears' practice, 

bonds  issued  in   1877  and  bearing  5  per  cent.  .To  prevent  discrimination  by  hie-insurance  compa- 

*!•         *i_-ij.5*          ^     M  mes  acainst  persons  of  color. 

iDferest  on   or  belore   the   1st   of    August  of  Protibitingandpunishinif  the  employment  of  wom^ 

this  year.     To  enable  the  treasurer  to  do  this,  en  or  children  under  sixteen  vears  of  age  more  than 

he  was  empowered  to  issue  new  bonds  to  the  ten  hours  a  day  in  any  manufacturing,  mercantile,  oi' 

amount  of  $1,000,000  bearing  8|  per  cent,  in-  mechanical  establUhment. 

tjr«tfron,.May  2    and  payable  May  11 897.  Ki«St 'a^^'lJ  K:"c:.ntXut  Humane 

The  remaining  $30,000  of  bonds   were  to  be  Society  to  take  charge  of  and  care  for  animals  mglect- 

pald    out    of  •  funds  already    in  the   treasury,  ed,  abandoned,  or  cruelly  treated,  and  to  destroy  dis- 

The  new  bonds  were  made  exempt  from  taxa-  cai»pd,  disabled,  or  useless  animals, 

tion.    Under  this  law  the  State  treasurer,  by  Providing  that  imitation  butter  nhall  not  be  sold  or 

-wU^-i.*-*.  -  #^«  v;^«    «..««  «Ki«  *^  ««ii  ♦^.^  ««™.  u^d  unless  the  fact  of  such  sale  or  use  is  plainly 

advertising  for  bids,  was  able  to  selUhe  new  ^^^^^  ^^  ^    rinted  notice  posted  at  the  place  of  safe 

bonds  in  June  at  a  premium,  one  half  of  them  or  use ;  that  it  shall  only  be  sold  in  packages  labeled 

at  103*27  and  one  half  at  102 "65.  to  show  the  fact  of  such  imitation,  and  apfwintinj; 

The  State  tax   for    1886  was  2  mills  on  the  and  creating  a  dairy  commissioner  to  enforce  these 

dollar,  an  increase  over  former  years  necessi-  r'^^''**^ns.              i     x.  ,•            ^      •    i*     i  i-  •— 

•  '  •"  i»iv.»v.    ^.      ""                   ^  If       1.   -ii*  To  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  at  agricultural  fairs, 

tated  by  extraordinary  expenses  for   building  To  regulate  Uie  sale  of  medicines  aiul  poisons, 

new  armories,   and  for  the  enlargement   and  Imposing  a  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  any  registered 

improvement  of  the  State  prison.     No    such  orciirolled  sailing-vessel, 

expenses  being  required   for   1887  and   1888,  gevisinK  the  law  resrarcling  collection  of  taxes, 

the  Legislature  restored  the  former  rate  of  li  i  Ji.!;^^^*'*^  *^'  '^'  punishment  ot  incorrigible  cnm- 

mills  on  the  dollar.  To  establish  free  public  hisjliways  acrws  the  Con- 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  necticut  river  in  Hartford  County, 

lower  house  :  Requiring  insurance  agents  to  obtain  a  license  from 

the  insurance  commissioner. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  bo  proposed  as  an  Ennbling  women  to  be  eligible  to  any  office  oon- 

fmeadment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which,  nected  witn  the  manai^ement  of  the  public  schools. 

when  approved  and  adopted  in  the  manner  provided  Adopting  the  revision  of  the  general  statutes  made 

by  the  constitution,  hhall  to  all  intents  and  purposes  by  the  commission  appointed  for  tht^t  purpose, 

become  a  part   thereof,  viz. :   The    manufacture  or.  Providing  for  the  inspection  of  factories  as  to  dan- 

corapoun^ng  of,  and  sale  or  keeping  for  sale  of,  in-  gerous  machinery,  bad  ventilation,  etc. 

toxicating  liquors,  excepting  for  sacramental,  medici-  Revising  the  methods  of  assessing  the  valuation  of 

n«l,  wjentific,  mechanical,  and  artpurpose^s  shall  bo  railroads,  and  imposing  a  tax  of  1  percent,  on  such 

wkI  hereby  are  prohibitea  in  this  State;  and  it  shall  valuation,  and  also  on  the  amount  of  their  funded  or 

be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  en-  floating  indebtedness, 

tbroement  of  this  artide.  That  treasurers  of  savings-banks  shall  give  new 

Resolved,  that  the  foregoing  proposed  amendment  bonds  at  least  once  in  six  years, 

to  the  constitution  be  continucdf  to  the  next  t:eneral  That  a  druggist  shall  not  make  more  than  one  sale 

Mwmbly,  and  bo  published  with  the  laws  passed  at  on  any  liquor  prescription. 

the  present  session.  Tliat  houses  of  persons  who  make  a  business  of 

.      .                                               ^            ^  taking  children  under  ten  yeai>  to  board,  exccedinij 

The  principal  sums  voted  for  specific  objects  two  at  the  same  time,  shall  be  under  the  supervision 

were,   for   the  Statute  Revision  Commi^ion,  ot  the  selectmen,  and  inspected  monthly. 

118,000;  for  the   Industrial  School  for  Girls,  Amending  the  militia  luw  so  a^  to  reoosmi7.e  the 

110,000;  State  Reform   School,  $80,500;  for  machme-gun  platoons,  and  adding  trumpe^^^^ 

preserving  the  record  of  the  Connecticut  Vol-  That  no  cemetery  association  shall  make  any  rejru- 

unteers,  $25,000  ;    Danbury    Flospital,  $6,000  ;  lation  prohibiting  the  erection  of  headstones  prodded 

Vaterbnry  Hospital,  $25,000;  Fitch's  Soldiers'  by  the  State  for  the  groves  of  soidiers,  sailors  and 

?n?T  wi^''  !i"/Slir  ''^'  '^°^'  ^'^^ '  ^''^'''''^  "T}ir$lO,000  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  money  held 

lor  imbeciles,  $5,000.    ^  l^y  any  church  shall  bo  exempt  trom  tax,  provided 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  :  the  revenue  is  used  for  chureh  purposes,  rnd  provided 
VOL.  xxvij. — 14     A 
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tho  society's  property,  real  and  personal,  exempt  from  boandary  treaty  as  it  stands ;    permission  to 

taxation,  does  not  exceed  »20,()00.  diff  a  canal  and  conduct  enough  water  from 

Tliat  no  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  State  shall  be  n^}r^^^A..  ^^^^  #/^^  ;mn«./^t^i«ir»  ♦lii*  nofi^oti^n 

apiwinted  Tspecial  constable,  policeman,  or  deputy  ^^^^i      ^  •         A^P/"^^?^  V^®  narration 

sheriff,  excepting  the  Governor  may  a[)point  as  special  o*  OM^  Jua^  nver,  Costa  Kica  to  pay  26  per 

officer  any  regiQar  employ^  of  any  railroad  or  steam-  cent,  of  the  expense  involved  in  such  work; 

boat  company.  free  navigation  for  all  time  on  San  Juan  river 

The  Senate  contained  14  Republicans  and  10  and  Lake  Nicarauga;  ackuowledgmentof  Co»- 

Pemocrats ;  the  House,  137  Republicans,  109  ta  Rica^s  right  in  the  canal ;  settlement  of  all 

Democrats,  and  2  Independents.  doubtful  points  in  the  treaty  having  reference 

State  Prison* — The  remodeling  of  the  State  thereto  ;  Costa  Rica  to  be  consulted  in  all  mat- 
prison  at  Wethersfield,  for  which  provision  ters  of  granting  concessions  relating  to  the 
was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1886,  was  in  canal  or  transit;  liberty  to  navigate  in  Nica- 
progress  during  the  year,  and  was  nearly  com-  raugan  waters  without  exercising  jurisdiction; 
pleted  at  its  close.  The  improvements  include  fixing  of  a  date  when  commissioners  are  to 
not  only  additions  to  the  former  buildings,  but  meet  for  determining  the  boundary-line, 
the  entire  reconstruction  of  the  cells  and  floor-  Flmuice* — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Fl- 
ing, leaving  only  the  stone  walls  of  the  old  nnnce,  of  June  8, 1887,  shows  that  the  national 
prison  intact.  When  finished,  the  new  struct-  indebtedness  strod  as  follows:  Consolidated 
ure  will  be  one  of  the  best-equipped  institu-  foreign  debt,  £2,000,000 ;  home  debt,  $527.* 
tions  of  its  kind.  819  ;  paper  money  in  circulation,  $1,044,983. 

KaUrtads.— The  Legislature  of  1884  passed  a  Of  the  latter,  $25,000  were  withdrawn  and 
law  permittiDg  the  gradual  removal  of  grade-  destroyed  on  January  22,  and  tins  canceling  is 
crossings  in  the  State,  on  petition  of  the  rail-  to  continue  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  quarterly  till 
road  company  or  the  local  authorities  to  the  extinguished.  It  had  been  estimated  b>])ini 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  the  expense  that  the  home  debt  would  be  reduced  to  $426,- 
of  such  removal  to  be  equally  borne  by  the  823  on  Dec.  81,  1887 ;  but  the  Government  re- 
town  and  the  railroad.  Considerable  anxiety  tolved  to  pay  this  amount  by  anticipation,  and 
was  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  over  the  did  so  on  September  30,  much  to  the  benefit 
workings  of  this  law,  and  petitions  from  more  oi  Costa  Rican  finances,  the  two  series  of  bonds 
than  forty  towns  were  received  by  the  Gover-  advancing  in  London  to  79J  and  771,  respect- 
nor,  urging  him  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  ively,  on  the  strength  of  the  dispatch  an- 
Legislature  to  secure  its  repeal.  The  danger  nouncing  the  liquidation  of  the  internal  in- 
apprehended  arose  from  the  intention  of  the  debtedness  of  the  re|>ublic.  Another  witse 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  finnncial  measure,  sanctioned  by  the  National 
to  abolish  all  its  grade-crossings  within  two  or  Government  on  Dec.  31,  1886,  was  the  renting 
three  years,  compelling  the  towns  along  the  of  the  Central  and  Atlantic  sections  of  the 
line  to  bear  half  of  the  expense.  As  the  law  Government  railroad  to  the  Costa  Rica  Fail- 
contemplated  only  a  gradual  removal,  and  its  road  Company,  a  London  corporation,  under- 
execution  rested  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  tiikmg  to  finish  the  line  under  the  management 
the  commissioners,  the  Governor  refused  these  of  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  the  well-known  finan- 
peti tions,  believing  that  the  board  would  carry  cier  and  railroad  contractor.  From  1879  to 
out  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  not  impose  too  1887  the  Government  had  incurred  an  nnnual 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  towns  by  hastening  loss  of  $48,000  on  that  portion  of  its  railway, 
removals  while  it  now  ceded  the  management  upon 

COSTA  RICA,  one  of  the  five  Central  Ameri-  terms  favorable  to  the  national    exchequer, 

can  republics.    The  area  is  estimated  at  19,980  The   imome  of  the  nation  in   1886-^87  wa^ 

square  miles;  and  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  the  popu-  .$2,888,752,   being  $176,188  in  excess  of  the 

lation  was  196,280.  estimate;  the  actual  outlay  was  $2,772,315. 

(■•fcniBent— The  President  of  the  Republic  At  the  iui^tigation  of  the  President,  a  ''banco 

is  Don  Bernardo  Soto,  whose  Cabinet  is  com-  bipotecario  ^^  is  to  be  established  in  the  capital 

posed   of  the  following    ministers:    Foreign  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  in  shares;  the 

Affairs,  Finance,  and  Commerce,  Don  Mauro  charter  to  extend  over  seventy  years;  to  be  a 

Fernandez;    Interior,   Public  Works,  Justice,  bank  of  deposits  and  issue;  to  do  a  general 

Public  Worship,  and  Charity,  Don  Cleto  Gon-  banking  business,  and  advance,  on  first  mort- 

zalez  Viqnez;  War  and  Navy,  Don  A.  de  Jesus  gage  on  long  credits,  money  on  real  estate. 

Soto.     The  United  States  Minister  to  the  five  Amy,— The    actual   strength   of  the  active 

Central  American  republics,  resident  at  Guate-  army  in  1887  was  6,219  men  ;  of  the  reserve, 

mala,  is  Hon.  H.  C.Hall.     The  Costa  Rican  1,067;    national  guard,    692;  together,  7.978 

Consul-Gen eral  at  New  York  is  Don  Jose  Ma-  men,  commanded    by    2,521    officers.    There 

ria  Mufioz.  were  40,23^  citizens  capable  of  bearing  anna. 

Treaties. — In  September,  1887,  the  Costa  Post-Offlee.— In  1886  there  passed  through  the 
Rican  Congress  ratified  the  extradition  treaty  post-ofl[ices  of  the  republic  2,487,639  items  of 
with  Guatemala.  On  July  26,  1887,  the  Presi-  mail  matter,  as  follows:  664,910  letters;  325,- 
d  en  ts  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  made  a  738  Government  dispatches;  618  registered  let- 
treaty  at  Managti  a,  the  principal  provisions  of  ters;  9,576  postal  -  cards ;  1,411,602  newana- 
which  are  the  following:  Confirmation  of  the  pers,  and  24,959  sample  packages.     The  m- 
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609,247  as  compared  with  the  pre-  they  come  on  their  own  account  or  under  con- 
tract with  others, 
u — During  the  year  1886-^87  the  Mew  Indistries. — The  Government  procured 
egraph  employed  27  offices,  and  7  from  abroad  25  cwt.  of  superior  cotton-seed, 
i  been  opened  during  the  year.  The  for  free  distribution  among  planters,  in  ord^r 
t  $22,962,  against  $17,608  in  1885-  to  encourage  this  branch  of  agriculture,  and 
ease  of  $5,859.  Messages  dispatched  also  10,000  ^' ramie  *^  plants, 
ior  during  the  fiscal  year  1886-^87,  Rosewood. — Until  the  spring  of  1887,  no  Cos- 
it  abroad,  4,191.  New  lines  laid  ta  Rican  rosewood  had  been  expor.ed  from 
rear,  20,824  metres.  The  telephone  the  Pacific  coast.  But  this  trade  has  now  been 
the  capital  was   improved  in  July,  eii^tablished. 

ildin^a  central  station,  and  uniting  The  manufacture  of  salt  has  been  undertaken 
dphones  in  one  system.  In  July,  at  Puntarenas — a  new  enterprise, 
[inister  of  Public  Works  of  Costa  Goods  admitted  Dity  Free.— In  July,  1887,  the 
leted  with  Seflor  Cuenca  Cruz,  of  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  continued  for  another 
(tract  respecting  cable  communica-  year  the  law  exempting  from  duty  the  follow- 
er it  Seflor  Cruz  is  granted  permis-  ing  articles  imported  into  Costa  Rica  through 
one  or  more  submarine  cables  from  Port  Limon:  Linseed-oil,  turpentine,  plows, 
to  the  West  Indies  and  Venezuela,  harrows, pitch,  carts,  wheelbarrows,  nails,  stills, 

York.    Permission  is  also  granted  hammers,  chopping-knives,  wooden  houses  in 

sables  to  any  points  in  Central  or  pieces,  doors,  windows,  putty,  spades,  pitch- 

rica.    The  contractor  binds  himself  forks,   rakes,    pickaxes,    paints,   slates,    cart- 

these  cables  with  the  Canary  cable  spokes  and  felloes,  salt,  seed  of  all  descrip- 

onrse  of  construction.     Costa  Rica  tions,  screws,  glassware,  bits,  sacks,  galvanized 

the  contractor  receipts  amounting  iron,  and  zinc  in  sheets.     The  right  to  import 

ancs  a  year.     The  first  cable  must  Indian  corn,  beans,  and  rice  duty  free  into  Li- 

in  two  years.  mon  was  also  extended  for  one  year. 

—The  Costa  Rica    Railroad  Com-  CoBBorco.— The  imports    into    Costa    Rica 

ten  formed  in  London  to  finish  and  during  the  fiscal  yenr  1886-^87  amounted  to 

Central  and   Atlantic  sections  of  $4,562,727,  as  against  $8,428,696  in  1885-'86; 

ment  railway  under  a  lease,  with  a  an  increase  of  $1,184,081,  from  which  $718,846 

al    of    £8,055,000,    £1,255,000    of  railn»ad  material  is  to  be  deducted,  leaving  the 

et  aside  for  finishing  the   railroad,  increase  $415,685.     The  exports  were  valued 

55,000  shares  being  placed  on  the  at  $8,296,508  during  the  calender  year  1885, 

rket  and  sold  on  Jube  24,  1886,  at  but  in  1886  they  did  not  exceed  $8,225,807, 

>  republic  is  a  shareholder  in  the  the  decrease  being  $70  701.   The  various  prod- 

the  extent  of  £600,000,  and  is  also  nets  shipped  during  1886  were  represented  by 

dividends  in  the  net  earnings,  at-  the  following  amounts  :    Coffee,  $2,259,262 ; 

rest  of  6  per  cent,  shall  have  been  bananas,  $476,775  ;  hides,  $95,754 ;  gold-dust, 

)  £1,255,000  named.     The  Pacific  $27,840;  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  $89,289  ;  oth- 

the  railroad,  which  has  remained  er  products,  $120,787.    The  amount  of  coin 

Government's   own   management,  shipped    was    $246,650,   against  $229,851   in 

i  earnings  of  $19,798  in   1885-86,  1885.    The  American  trade  was  as  follows : 


226  in  1886-'87.     But  this  Gk)vern- 

ay  is  in  good  running  onler,  well  fiscal  tear. 

nd  the  workshops  furnished    with    

machinery.  iss7  

■«.— Duidng  the  summer  of  1887    ^^^ 


Import  into  the 
Unhed  StatM. 


$1,409,516 

898.045 


Domcttie  export 
to  CosU  Rica. 


$708,980 
548,215 


completed  arrangements  for  plac-  The  expansion  of  trade  was  due  to  the  rise 

ine  from  Port  Limon  to  the  United  in  coffee. 

steamers  a  month  to  convey  plant-  Edicttl«B.— There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  138 

steamers  to  leave   on  Wednesday  primary  public  schools,   attended  by   14,478 

ay  of  each  week,  the  line  to  go  into  pupils,  who  were  taught  by  278  teachers,  the 

Fith  the  year  1888.     The   Govern-  Government  paying  toward   the  expense  in- 

rtended  to  the  end  of  1887  the  time  volved  in  teachers'  salaries  the  sum  of  $108,598. 

Rafael  Monttifar  has  to  perfect  ar-  Eariy  in  1887  a  decree  was  issued  that,  at  the 

for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  expense  of  the  public  treasury,  eight  young 

tween  Port  Limon  and  New  Orleans  men  and  two  girls,  Cosa  Ricans  by  birth,  be 

Pk-  sent  either  to  Europe  or  the  United  States,  af- 

nilgnitl«u---On    Jan.   27,  1887,  the  ter  examination  as  to  capacity  ;  the  former  to 

the  Interior   issued  a  circular  di-  study  either  mining,  civil  or  mechanical  engi- 

ie  captains  of  the  ports  of  Punta-  neering,  or  arts  and  manufactures,  or  the  mili- 

Jmon,  saying  that  the  Government  tary  or  natural  sciences,  the  latter  artistic  or 

Oder  any   pretext   whatever,  allow  any  other  suitable  female  pursuits,  the  monthly 

I  of    individuals  belonging  to  the  outlay  for  each  pupil  not  to  exceed  $50,  with 

race  arriving  from   China,  whether  free  passage. 
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CBAIK,  DINIH  HlBIi  KULOCK,  iin  Eoglish 

novelist  and  poet,  born  in  Stoke-on-Trent,  Stat- 
fordsbire,  GnRlaiid,  in  1826;  died  b  Shortkndft, 
Kent,  Oct.  12, 1887.  She  wiis  the  daughter  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  GBtabliehed  Cbnrcb,  who 
died  nlieo  elie  was  joucif;,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  hiB  widow.  At  her  death,  the  »mall 
annait}'  on  which  the  familj  bad  depended 
ceased,  and  the  yoang  girl  was  left  to  take 
careoffaertwo  brothers  with  the  earnings  of 
herpen.  Her  first  published  boott  waa  one  for 
children,  "  How  to  Win  Lore,  or  Rhoda's 
Lesson."  Her  first  novel,  "The  Ogilviea" 
(1949),  contained  snbtile  delineationa  of  charac- 
ter and  life-like  scenea,  and  was  well  received 
b;  the  public,  giving  her  a  fair  start  in  the 
literary  life.  This  waa  followed  bj  "Olive," 
which  proved  equaltj  popular,  and  in  ISSl  bj 


"  The  Head  of  the  Family,"  a  story  of  Scottish 
life  in  the  middle  olasaee,  of  one  man's  devo- 
tion to  his  family  of  yonnger  brothers  and 
aiaters  left  dependent  upon  him  by  the  death 
of  his  parents.  Strange  w  it  may  seem,  in  a 
book  whose  title  is  simplicity  itself,  and  whose 
plot  is  far  from  enigmatic,  Mrs.  tjraik  displayed 
<(UaJitiee  highly  imaginative  and  dramatic. 
Suon  after  this  story,  appeared  "  Alice  Lenr- 
raont,"  a  fairy  tale.  In  1862  followed  '■  Aga- 
tha's Husband,"  "  Avillon,  and  other  Tales," 
and  stories  and  books  for  yonng  people. 

In  1857  was  published  "John  Halifax.  G.>n- 
tleman,"  her  most  popniar  novel,  llie  author 
says  of  this  book,  that  a  goodly  portion  of  it 
waa  written  at  an  inn  in  the  old  town  ofTewkes- 
bury.  Neither  before  nor  since  "John  Hali- 
fax." has  there  been  given  to  the  world  any 
such  living  portraiture  of  a  gentleman,  a 
Christian  hero,  a  practical  business  man  placed 
amid  sarronnding-i  adverse  to  gentlemanline^w, 
and  in  times  fnll  of  corruption.  This  hero 
perforins  no  deeds  of  sensational  heroism,  but 
leads  an  independently  pure,  strong  life,  which 
of  itself  is  lieroiam  when  brought  into  contact 
with    actuiJ    bosiness    life.     Ilere   is  a  mun 


anxious  for  a  name  such  aa  he  can  bnild  fo 
himself,  a  man  M'ith  great  business  capacity 

and  an  inventor,  a  iniin  who  bas  solved  thi 
problem  of  capital  and  labor,  and  woold  accu 
iimlate  a  fortune  in  the  ordinary  course  o 
event'>,  making  bis  natural  instincts  secondar 
to  his  rcligicius  convictions.  Miss  Mnlock.  her 
self .  prophetic,  makes  John  Halifax  say,  " 
nevertheless  uphold  a  true  aristocracy,  th< 
best  men  of  the  country.  Thpse  ought  U. 
govern  and  will  govern  one  day.  whether  theii 
patent  of  nobility  be  birth  and  titles,  or  onh 
honesty  and  brains."  t^fae  has  religions  con 
victions  and  is  forcible  in  their  definition 
but  has  no  denominational  feeling.  Althongl 
the  daughter  of  a  cliuiohman.  she  was  noti 
chnrohwoman.  tn  her  earlier  novels  she  fre 
qnently  avows  her  belief  in  rclizious  freedon 
of  thought  and  action,  "  that  every  one'scnD- 
science  is  free,  and  that  all  men  of  blamelesi 
lite  ought  to  be  protected  by  end  allowed  ti 
serve  the  state,  wherever  be  their  religiou 
opinions."  This,  a  rare  doctrine  when  Mrs 
Craik  wrote  "John  Halifax."  has  now  come  ti 
be  almost  the  popniar  voice. 

Soeb  books  as  "A  Life  for  a  Life,"  "Tin 
Woman's  Kingdom,"  and  "  A  Brave  Lady,' 
are  good  examples  of  the  strong  purpose  arorin< 
which  Mrs.  Craik  drew  her  plot,  aa  a  wrest) 
engraved  in  the  gloss  encircles  a  goblet.  Thi 
carving  may  be  delicate  and  the  cutting  lend  i 
shimmer  of  beauty  to  the  glass,  but  its  strengtl 
is  not  thereby  enhanced. 

The  pore,  ten^r,  gentle  woman,  in  her  stor; 
of  "  My  Mother  and  1,"  will  long  live  as  a  per 
feet  tj|>e  of  the  holy  estate  of  motherhooi 
combined  with  that  of  true  widowhood.  Ii 
"  A  Noble  Life  "  she  represents  a  Scotii-I 
earl,  the  last  of  his  line,  heir  to  a  wealih; 
estate,  but  a  cripple,  as  the  exemplification  o 
the  Christ  principle  humanly  presente<l,  de 
veloped  in  the  soul  and  lived  in  ii  life  of  con 
slant  bodily  suffering.  In  this  hero  we  see  i 
character  of  snch  intellectual  breadth  sni 
spiritual  depth  that  it  can  not  be  dwarfed  oi 
bound  down  by  its  environment,  but  illuminei 
with  divine  light  the  lives  of  those  about  it 
Her  theme  in  this  book  might  have  been  madr 
surpassingly  inlerrsting,  but  U'lt  for  the  meri 
sake  of  tickling  the  fancy  whs  Mrs.  Crnik  eve 
tempted  into  the  making  of  books.  With  th 
calm  imperturl lability  born  of  her  single 
strong,  moral  purpose,  she  passes  by  opening 
into  merely  romantic  or  emotional  fields  o 
thought  which  would  be  entered  with  aviitit; 
by  the  ordinary  novel-writer.  She  does  no 
like  the  details  of  vice,  but  rather  would  shieli 
the  poor  simier  in  liis  shame,  leaving  th 
plague-spot  to  that  dear  Lord  who  can  hea 
the  miseries  revealed  lo  him.  In  addition  ii 
her  noveN  she  was  also  the  author  of  Severn 
stories  for  girls,  some  volumes  on  social  am 
domestic  subjects,  translations  from  the  Frenclj 
and  innnmerahle  magazine  artielea  on  a  grea 
variety  of  puhjects.  She  to<ik  mnch  lnt«re( 
in  travel,  especially  in  the   Iriah  journey  c 
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1886,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  book  published  lected  as  the  motto  she  wonld  wish  to  build 

with  illustrations  by  her  young  friend,  Noel  into  a  home  of  her  own,  should   it  ever  be 

pAtOQ,  ^^  An  Unknown  Country.'^  given  to  her  to  make  one.     In  the  house  there 

As  a  poet,  Mrs.  Oraik  won  a  lasting  though  was  one  charming  room  that  served  for  library, 

somewhat  humble  place.     H^r  verse  is  gi>od,  music-room,  and  parlor,  filled  with  books  and 

and  the  sentiment  is  invariably  noble.    Her  choice  pictures,  but  chiefly  beautiful  because 

words  are  full  of  cheer  and  comfort,  and  will  of  the  presence  of  its  mistress,  as  she  brought 

linger  in  the  memory  when  many  a  finer  lyric  her  work-basket  out  for  a  quiet  talk  with  her 

has  been  forgotten.    Her  most  pleasing  lyrics  friends.    Over  the  mantel  of  the  dining-room 

ire  "  Rothesay  Bay,"  **  By  the  Alma  River,"  was  the  motto  '*  £ast  or  West,  Hame  is  best," 

'^Fhilip    my    King,"   *' Douglas,  Tender  and  which  pleasantly  gave  the  spirit  in  which  Mrs. 

Trne,^'    '*  Plighted,"    and    "  The     Unfinished  Graik  lived  in  her  home,  for  she  used  to  say 

Book."     *^  Philip  ray  King  "  was  written  for  that  home-keeping  was  more  to  her  than  story- 

her  god-son,  who  afterward  became  known  as  writing,  and  she  often   got  only  one  hour  a 

''the  blind  poet,"  Philip  Bourke  Marston.  week  for  her  pen.     She  was  tall  and  stately  in 

Like  several  other  note<l  writers  ot  the  last  carriage,  with  a  winning  smile  and  a  frank 

halt-century,  Mrs.  Craik  seemed   to  wish,  as  and  quaint  manner,  which  gave  one  the  best 

she  grew  older,  to  address  herself  more  espe-  kind   of  welcome,  and  her  silver-gray   hair 

cially  to  youth,  and  she  carried  with  her  into  crowned  the  comfortable  age  of  a  woman  who 

old  age  the  same  child  Jieart  and  its  sparkling  had  used  her  years,  one  could  see  and  feci, 

freshness  and    grace,  winning,  as   in    eariier  always  to  the  best  purpose.     In  the  spring  of 

day^  the  love  of  the  children.     Among  the  1887  Hubert  Herkomer  painted  Mrs.  Craik^s 

most  popular  of  her  juvenile  stories  are  *^  The  portrait.    Frances  Martin  says  of  it  that  **  he 

Adventures  of  a  Brownie"  and  ^*The  Little  depicts  all  that  the  painter  can  render  of  the 

l.ame  Prince."     In  the    former,  a  sprightly,  repose,  the  quiet  dignity,  and  the  beauty  of 

good-natured   family    brownie  in    contradis-  her  advancing  age.    All  but  the  few  who  re- 

tioetion    to    a  ^*  family    ghost,"  becomes  the  member  the  elegance  of  her  youthful  figure, 

means  of  teaching  the  most  wholesome  les-  and  the  intent  gaze  of  the  youthful  face,  will 

sons  of  law,  order,  and  unselfishness  in  a  very  be  contented  with  such  a  portrait.    It  is  true 

palatable  and  amusing  way,  so  that  even  a  to  her  as  she  lived  and  as  she  died."    Mrs. 

brownie  may  be  a  missionary  if  he  belongs  to  Craik's   death  was  caused  by  failure  of  the 

a  good  family.     In  ^*  The  Little  Lame  Prince  "  heart's  action.   The  passing  away  was  as  peace- 

we  have  a  diminutive  political  allegory,  well  ful  as  any  death  she  has  described.     It  was 

adapted    to  youthful    minds,  and    the    same  like  that  of  Catherine  Ogilvie,  and  like  the 

wholesome  truths  with  which  she   fills   her  falling  asleep  in  death  of  John  Halifax,  and  as 

books  for  older  people  are  conveyed  in  one  of  like  a  trnnstation  into  the  Heavenly  Land  as 

the  most  delightful  little  fairy  stories.  that  of  Ursula  his  wife.    It  was  the  death  Mrs. 

Id  1804  a  pension  of  £60  a  year  was  con-  Craik  had  always  foreseen  for  herself.     Her 

ferred  upon  Miss  Mulook.     A  personal  friend  only  desire  was  to  live  long  enough  to  witness 

of  hers  writes :  ^'  In  1864  her  literary  work  the  marriage  of  her  adopted  daughter ;  when 

received  the  appreciation  of  a  pension  from  this  could  not  be,  she  murmured,  ^*  No  matter, 

the  civil  list,  and  the  next  year  her  personal  no  matter,"  a  fitting  remark  from  the  lips  of 

life  was  crowned  by  her  marriage  to  George  one  who  had  once  penned  these  words*' wheth- 

lillie  Craik,  the  younger.    Mr.  Craik,  who  is  er  we  see  it  or  not,  all  is  well."    The  Sunday 

a  member  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Macmillun  after  her  death,  in  the  church  she  had  attended 

^  Co.,  was  somewhat  younger  than  his  wife,  at  Shortlands,  Mr.  Wolley,  in  his  sermon,  intro- 

bat  the  marriage  was  most  happy  as  she  once  duced  this  stanza  from  one  of  her  poems: 

had  oocasioQ  to  say  to  another  lady  who  came  to  «'  And  when  I  lie  in  the  green  kirkyard, 

her  in  regard  to  a  marriage  under  similar  con-  With  the  mold  upon  my  breast, 

dition.-*."     The  home  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craik  Say  not  that  she  did  well-or  ill, 

bnUt  for  themselves    was   one   of   the  most  Only, '  She  did  her  best.' " 

charming  about  London,  acrosts  *Hhe  lovely  Mrs.  Craik  was  a  conspicuoiis  advocate  of  the 

Kentish  meadows  "  at  Shortlands,  ten  miles  legalization  in  England  of  marriage  with  a  de- 

BOQtheast  of  London.     It  stood  in  the  pleasant  ceased    wife^s  sister,  in  order  that  the  law 

Knglisti    country,    with  a    delightful    garden  might  be  uniform  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 

stretching  out  from  it,  and  outside  the  house  and  not  long  before  her  death  she  offered,  in 

toward  the  garden  was  a  little  recess  called  promotion    of   this    reform,   to    reissue    her 

"Dorothy's  Parlor,"  where  Mrs.    Craik    was  **  Hannah,"  with  a  new  preface  dealing  with 

food  of  taking  her  work  or  her  writing  on  a  the  question.     She  always  considered  that  the 

SQmmer's  day.     It  was  named  for  the  little  critics  and  the  public  were  wrong  in  ranking 

danghter  they  had  adopted  years  ago,  having  her  most  famous  work  as  her  best.     '^  A  Life 

&o  children  of  their  own,  who  was  the  sun-  for  a  Life  "  she  invariably  maintained  was  her 

^ioe  of  the  hoase  up  to  the  time  of  her  foster-  highest  reach  in  fiction,  an  opinion  shared  by 

mother's  death.     Within  the  recess  was  the  many  of  her  literary  friends. 

Utin  motto  "  Dens  base  otia  fecit "  (God  made  There  mnst  be,  however,  in  "John  Halifax  " 

this  rest),  which  Mrs.  Craik  once  said,  she  se-  a  quality  that  appeals  to  the  universal  heart,  a 
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certain  homeliness  that  canses  it  to  he  read  and  pression  of  the  export  duties  on  sugar,  molasses, 
loved  wherever  English  is  spoken.  Her  last  and  ram,  the  reduction  by  20  per  cent,  of  the 
completed  literary  work  was  an  article  for  consumption  tax,  and  the  annual  reductions 
"  The  Foram,"  published  in  New  York,  and  at  fixed  with  reference  to  the  traflBc  betw&n  Cuba 
the  time  of  her  death  she  was  at  work  upon  and  the  Peninsula,  sucli  reductions  being  esti- 
another  article  for  the  same  periodical,  entitled  mated  to  aggregate  $2,721,625. 
'^  Nearinff  the  £nd.'^  She  left  an  estate  of  A  highly  creditable  measure  was  the  pay- 
about  $85,000.  ment    by   anticipation    of  the    custom-house 

The  following  list  of  Mrs.   Craik's  works  bonds  of  1878  still  in  circulation,  and  of  the  6- 
was  made    last   year  by  her  hasband,   with  per-cent.  hypothecary  bonds  of  1880  at  par,  in 
her  co-operation,  adding    one    or  two    that  Cuba,  Madrid,  Paris,  and  London,  on  July  1 
linve since  appeared.    Novels:  "The  Ogilvies"  and  Oct.  1,  1887,  respectively.     The  directors 
(1849) ;  "  Olive  ''  (1860) ;  '*  The  Head  of  the  of  the  Spanish  Bank  declared  on  July  1  a  semi- 
Family '^  (1857) ;  "Agatha^s Husband 'VI 853);  annual  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  gold;  and  the 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman  *' (1857) ;  "Chris-  Bank  of  Commerce    declared  a  semi-annusl 
tian's    Mistake ''    (1865);    "A    Noble  Life"  dividend  of  3  per  cent.     A  new  bank  is  to  be 
(1866);    "Two    Marriages''    (1867);     "The  founded  at  Havana  by  tobacco- exporters,  for 
Woman's  Kingdom  "  (1869) ;  "  A  Brave  Lady  "  the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  dealings. 
11870);  "Hannah"  (1871):  "My  Mother  and  Ccmral  CtBdltlra.— Cuba,  being  thinly  popu- 
I  "    ( 1874) ;    "  The     Laurel     Bush  "    (1876) ;  lated,  mountainous  toward  the  east,  and  thick- 
**  Young  Mrs.  Jardine"  (1879);  **  His  Little  ly   wooded,  with  comparatively  few  railways 
Mother"    (1881);    *'Mis8   Tommy"    (1884);  and  good  high-roads,  while  lying  within  the 
"  King  Arthur  "  (1886).    Miscellaneous  works :  tropics,  is  still  suffering  from  the  disorders  re- 
"  Avillion  and  other  Tales"  (1853);  "  Nothing  suiting  from  a  ten  years'  insurrection  and  the 
New  "(1857);  "A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  abolition  of  slavery.    The  daily  press  teemed 
Woman"  (1858);  "Studies  from  Life  "(1861);  in  1887  with  accounts  of  highway  robberies, 
"The    Unkiud   Word    and    other    Stories"  the  kidnapping  of  well-to-do  farmers,  and  even 
(1870);    "Fair  France"  (1872);    "Sermons  children,  held  for  a  ransom,  incendiarism,  and 
out  of  Church"  (1875);    "A  Legacy,   being  even   a  few  landings  of  filibusters.     Soldiers, 
the  Life  and  Remains  of  John  Martin,  School-  mounted  police,  and  armed  bands  of  citizeos 
masterand  Postmaster  "(1878);  "Plain  Speak-  have  been  keeping  up  a  lively  warfare  with 
ing  "  (1882) ;    *'  An    Unsentimental    Journey  those  anarchical  elements,  but  the  task  is  difB- 
Through  Cornwall"  (1884);  "About  Money  cult,  and  it  may  take  some  time  yet  ere  the 
and  Other  Things"  (1886);  "An   Unknown  island  is  purged  of  those  disorderly  elements 
Country  "  (1887).     Poetry:  "Poems  "(1859),  continually  cropping  up  again  inconsequence 
expanded  into   "  Thirty  Years'   Poems,   New  of  the  deep  demoralization  which  seems  to  ex- 
and  Old  "  (1881 ) ;  "  Children's  Poetry  "  (1881) ;  ist  in  a  portion  of  the  lower  stratum  of  society. 
"Songs  of  Our  Youth"   (1875).     Children's  To  a  considerable  extent  it  also  exists  among 
Books:  "  How  to  Win  Love ;  or,  Rhoda's  Les-  merchants  and   Government  officials,  notably 
son "(1848);  "Cola  Monti"  (1849);    "Alice  revenue  officers;   hence  the  Captain-General 
Learmont,  a  Fairy  Tale"  (1852);  '*  A  Hero"  was  compelled  to  take  energetic  measures  to 
(1853);   ''Bread  Upon  the  Waters"   (1852);  arrest  gigantic  frauds  at  the  Havana  Custom* 
"  The  Little  Lycbetts  "  (1855) ;  "  Michael  the  House,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  no  se- 
Miner"  (1846);  "Our  Year"  (1862) ;  "Little  cret  for  a  long  time.     Smallpox  and  yellow- 
Sunshine's  Holiday"  (1875);  "  Adventures  of  fever  were  exceptionally  malignant  in  1887  at 
a  Brownie  "(1872);  "The  Little  Lame  Prince"  Santiago  de  Cuba  and   elsewhere.     £xtensive 
(1874).     She  also  prepared  the  "Fairy  Book"  and  destructive  inundations  also  occurred,  and 
and  "  Is  it  True  ? "  two  volumes  of  old  fniry  an  earthquake  visited  Santiago  September  23, 
tales  translated  from  Mme.  Giiizot  de  Witt's  but  without  doing  much  barm.     Yet  planters 
"  Motherless,  or  a  Parisian  Family,"  "  A  French  have  borne  these  visitations  with  patience,  as 
Country  Family,"  "The  Cousin  from  India,"  the  great  planting  interest  is  evidently  entering 
and  "  Twenty  Years  Ago,"  and  edited  a  series  upon  an  era  of  comparative  prosperity  through 
of  books  for  girls.  the  better  organizntion  of  labor  and  the  sugar 

CUBA,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  belong-  industry,  the  gradual  appreciation  of  the  value 

ing  to  Spain.     (For  statistics  of  area,  popula-  of  the  staple,  and  several  well-timed  reforms, 

tion.  etc.,  see  "Annual  CyclopsBdia "  for  1888.)  chiefly  in  the  interest  of  the  agricultural  and 

Aniy. — The  Commander-in-Chief  and  Cap-  mercantile  classes. 

tain-General  of  the  island  is  Don  Saba  Marin,  Suspicions  having  been    aroused    that    the 

and  the  Segundo  Cabo,  Sefkor  Sanchez  Mira.  treasury  was  systematically  defrauded  through 

The  strength  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba  in  the  connivance   of  custom-house    officials  at 

1887  was  19,000.  Havana,  the  Captain-General,  on  Aug.  18, 1887, 

Fliaice^ — The  Cuban  budget  for  1887-'88  es-  ordered  the  military  seizure  of  the  custoro- 
timatesthe  outlay  at  $22,862,541,  being  $3,097,-  house,  all  means  of  outlet  to  the  wharves  and 
194  less  than  for  1886-'87.  The  income  is  es-  warehouses  having  been  closed,  and  guards  es- 
timated at  $23,278,100,  hence  there  would  re-  tnblished  over  every  wharf  and  avenue.  For 
suit  a  surplus  of  $410,559  in  spite  of  the  sup-  several  days  following  a  committee  of  investi- 
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1  was  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the 
t  operations  of  the  castom-house,  and  the 
ior  officers  and  many  saliordinates  were 
nded.     Meanwhile,  all  other    operations 

paralyzed — the    wharves  were  covered 

goods,  narabers  of  loaded  lighters  were 
ermitted  to  dis^charge  their  cai*goes,  while 
ds  of  laborers  were  standing  around  idle. 
*al  committees  of  importing  merchants 
1  apon  the  Captain -General,  and,  admitting 
ihey  were  more  or  less  compromised  in 
regular  way  df  doing  custom-house  busi- 
begged  to  he  allowed  to  correct  their  en- 
already  made.  But  three  days  were  al- 
1  tliem,  and  during  that  time  the  ordinary 
>t8  from  customs  duties  were  more  than 
id.  The  Government  at  Madrid  approved 
^ts  of  the  Captain- General.  The  resigna- 
)f  the  I ntendant- General  of  Finance  was 
ocepted,  and  Don  Anibal  Arieste  was  put 
irge  of  the  custom-house  as  special  dele- 
>f  the  Captain -General. 
Mwn, — The  excise  duty  on  fresh  meat  was 
ed  July  1  from  30  cents  to  25  cents  on  each 
kilogrammes,  and  the  collection  was  coin- 
d  to  the  Spanish  Bank  according  to  an 
meot  made  in  Madrid  between  the  gov- 

of  the  bank  and  tiie  Home  Governmeut. 
imount  to  be  collected  is  $1,000,000.  Ci- 
nanufactured  for  local  consumption,  and 
acked  in  boxes,  but  simply  wrapped  in  pa- 
t  was  decided  by  the  Jntendant  General, 
enceforth  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  stamp 

The  following  Spanish-colonial  products 
>  be  admitted  duty  free  into  Spain  and  the 
iric  I<iles,  provided  they  are  shipped  thither 
t  under  the  Spanish  iiag:  Su<zar,  molasses, 
ooffee,  chocolate,  and  cocoa.  Those  shipped 
r  a  foreign  flag  are  to  be  subject  to  the  du- 
established  by  the  law  of  June  80,  1882, 
h  duties  are  gradually  being  reduced  till 
ear  1890,  with  the  difference  that  products 
ra  foreign  fl:ig  coming  from  the  Philippine 
ds  are  only  to  pay  one  fifth  of*  the  duty 
^nban  products  are  subject  to. 
ndpitlM* — A  royal  decree  dated  Oct.  7, 

abolished  the  "  patronato ''  or  semi-slav- 
n  Cuba,  which  was  a  transitory  fonn  ot 
tude  created  by  the  Abolition  Law  of  Feb. 
380,  thus  doing  away  with  the  last  ves- 
)f  slavery. 

■IgnidM* — At  the  instigation  of  the  Cr6- 
Ferritoriul  Hipotecario  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba, 
igements  were  made  in  Mai'ch  to  set  on 
a  current  of  Italian  immigrants  of  the 
ing-class,  sugar-planters  being  anxious  to 
ire  field-hands  and  other  operatives  from 
bem  Europe,  such  operatives  to  receive 
i  month  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  $9 
&tter  half,  together  with  board  and  lodg- 
if  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty. 
iw¥lTCMll  Treaty. -On  Sept.  21,  3887,  the 
irtment  of  State  at  Washington  published 
nsuing  memorandum  of  an  aa:reeroent  be- 
D  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
he  Government  of  Spain  for  the  reciprocal 


and  complete  suspension  of  all  discriminating 
duties  of  tonnage  or  imposts  in  the  United 
States  and  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
and  all  other  countries  belonging  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  upon  vessels  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries and  their  cargoes : 

1.  It  IB  positively  agreed  that  from  this  date  an  ab- 
solute equalization  of  tonnage  dues  and  imposts  shall 
at  once  oe  applied  to  the  production  of  or  articles  pro- 
ceeding from  the  United  States  or  any  other  foreign 
country,  when  carried  in  vessels  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  if nited  States  and  under  the  American  flag,  to 
the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippmes, 
and  also  to  all  other  countries  belon/in^  to  the  Crown 
of  Spain,  and  that  no  higher  or  othor  tonnage  dues  or 
imposts  shall  be  levied  upon  said  vessels  and  the  goods 
carried  in  them^  an  aforesaid,  than  are  paid  by  Spanish 
vessels  and  tbeir  cargoes  under  »«imilar  circumstances. 

2.  On  the  above  conditions  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  at  once  issue  a  proclamation  de- 
claring that  these  discriminating  tonnage  dues  and  im- 
posts m  the  United  States  are  suspend^  and  discon- 
tinued as  regards  Spanish  vessels  and  produce,  manu- 
factures or  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States  proceeding  from  Spain,  and  from  the  aforesaid 
possessions  and  from  the  Philip{)lne  Islands,  and  aliH> 
from  all  other  countries  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  or  from  any  foreign  country. 

This  protocol  of  an  agreement  is  offered  by  the 
Government  of  Spain  and  accepted  by  that  of  the 
United  States  as  a  tVill  and  satisractory  notification  of 
the  facts  above  recited. 

3.  The  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid  will  bo 
authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Aft'airs,  either  by  an  agreement  or  treaty,  so  as  to 
place  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain  on  a  permanent  footing  advantageous 
to  both  couutrics. 

AnericaiBta  Cflte* — About  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber the  Government  published  at  Havana  some 
new  regulations,  according  to  which  American 
citizens  are  now  allowed  to  land  at  or  depart 
from  Cuban  ports  without  being  obliged  to  pre- 
sent a  passf)ort  or  other  document  signed  by  a 
Spanish  consul.  A  simple  certificate  from  the 
American  consul  at  the  port  of  entry  hence- 
forth suffices  for  the  identification  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  enables  him  to  travel 
all  over  Cuba,  to  remain  on  the  island  as  long 
he  pleases,  and  to  leave  whenever  ho  wishes. 

RallrMds* — A  concession  was  granted  to  Don 
Marcos  Fial  y  Cabrizas  to  build  in  the  province 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  railroad  between  Palma, 
Soriano  and  San  Luis.  A  branch  line  has  been 
built  connecting  Remodios  with  Rojns  and  the 
Zaza  Railway.  In  February  work  was  begun 
to  extend  the  Western  Railroad  from  Consola- 
cion  del  sur  to  Pinar  del  Rio.  A  French  com- 
pany has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  build  a 
railroad  from  Molguin  toNipe.  TheMatanzas 
Railroad  reduced,  early  in  the  year,  the  freight 
on  new  machinery  50  per  cent.,  and  on  old  ma- 
chinery 65  per  cent.,  coal  to  pay  70  cents  a  ton» 
and  only  63  cents  on  quantities  of  1,000  tons 
and  upward.  Application  was  made  early  in 
the  year  for  a  concession  to  construct  a  railway 
to  connect  Sagua  la  Grande  with  Manicaragua, 
where,  next  to  that  of  the  Vuelta  Abajo,  thebest 
tobacco  is  grown  in  Cuba,  llie  government  of 
the  island  has  resolved  that  a  branch  railway  be 
built  from  Jticaro  to  Punta  de  Burro,  in  order  to 
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facilitate  the  export  of  cattle  and  wood  from 
Moron  and  Ciegode  Avi!a.  During  1886  ibe 
Cerro,  Jesus  del  Monte,  Carraelo  and  Principe 
lines  of  tramway  in  ttie  city  of  Havana,  with  the 
Vedado  and  Vibora  branch  lines,  forwarded 
altogether  5,529,604  passengers  paying  fares, 
and  99,396  riding  free ;  together,  5.629,000  pas- 
sengers ;  the  total  fare  collected  being  $766,795. 
Adding  thereto  $15,169  accruing  fVom  other 
sources  of  income,  the  total  gross  earnings 
reached  $781,964 ;  and  deducting  therefrom  the 
expenses,  $572,647,  there  were  net  earnings  t  > 
the  amount  of  $209,317  or  13  per  cent,  on  the 
capital.  The  Minister  of  the  Colcmies  nt 
Madrid  has  decreed  a  general  plan  of  high-road 
building  for  Cuba. 

Tetegraphs. — The  Spanish  Minister  of  the 
Colonies  granted  during  the  summer  a  conces- 
sion to  Don  Jos6  Rafael,  Vizarrondo  to  lay  a 
cable  between  Cuba  and  Hayti.  A  cable  was 
laid  early  in  the  year  in  the  bay  of  Havana,  con- 
necting Forts  el  Morro,  la  Cahafia,  and  the  city 
of  Havana. 

Steanshlp  Ums. — The  subsidy  that  the  Span- 
ish Govemuient  has  agreed  to  pay  the  Spanish 
Transatlantic  Steamship  Line  insures  the  follow- 
ing: Line  between  Spain,  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  and  Mexico,  86  voyages  per  annum; 
Philippine  Island  line,  18  voyages;  La  Plata,  6 
voyages ;  Fernando-Po,  6  voyages ;  Morocco,  24 
voyages.  The  company  engages  to  establish 
branch  lines  for  the  traffic  with  the  United 
States,  Central  America,  the  Marianne  and 
Caroline  Islands,  China,  and  Japan. 

MetMNioglctl  ObflefTttory.— The  Government 
intends  establishing  a  meteorological  observa- 
tory at  Santiago,  and  has  written  to  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris  for  the  puri)ose  of  procuring 
the  latest  and  most  approved  instruments. 

FarMfaigt — The  new  sugar-making  system 
known  under  the  name  of  central  plantations 
has  given  satisfactory  results  to  all  planters 
who  have  been  able  to  adopt  it.  The  number 
of  plantations  of  this  class  increased  notably 
in  1887,  absorbing  at  the  same  time  all  the  sur- 
rounding small  ones.  Land-owners  of  the  de- 
molished estates  subdivide  them  among  farmers 
and  small  planters,  who  sell  their  cane  to  the 
oentral  factories  at  prices  that  are  either  paid  in 
money  or  in  manufactured  sugar,  $2.50  for  100 
pounds  centrifugal,  as  an  average,  being  gener- 
ally con«idered  as  the  equivalent  for  2,500 
pounds  of  cane  after  grinding  and  marketing  ex- 
penses are  deducted.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  1887  crop  has  been 
manufactured  under  this  system,  and  that,  de- 
spite the  disappearance  of  slavery  and  the  finan- 
^al  difficulties  under  which  a  large  number  of 

alanters  have  been  laboring,  sugar-crops  above 
be  average  in  size  will  be  produced.  In  the 
2aza  Central  sugar-house  a  new  sugnr-bagging 
machine,  invented  by  Don  Joaquin  Q&rbara, 
was  introduced  early  in  1887,  an  apparatus 
evidently  destined  to  do  good  service  as  a  labor- 
saving  machine.  Sefiores  Mendieta  and  Gor- 
riti  have  introduced  a  new  furnace  for  sugar- 


houses,  in  which  "leagusse,^'  or  expresse 
is  advantageously  utilized  as  the  only  fue 
Cuban  sugar-crop,  ended  Deo.  1, 1886,  wt 
237  tons  for  export,  besides  85,000  t< 
home  consumption;  together,  672,23*2 
against  625,811  tons  in  1885.  The  exp 
Aug.  1,  1887,  amounted  to  891,506  tons 
the  stock  in  the  six  ports  on  that  date  w 
793  tons ;  total,  508,299  tons,  against  < 
during  the  corresponding  period  in  1886  < 
764  and  stock  174,845  tons;  total,  5! 
These  figures,  showing  a  failing  off  of 
tons  in  the  crop  np  to  August  1,  indicate 
the  crop  of  1887  would  not  exceed  in 
600,000  tons,  which  has  since  been  coni 
A  fresh  impulse  is  to  be  given  to  cocoa 
ing,  which  had  been  allowed  to  go  to 
there  being  only  twenty-five  plantations 
island.  Don  Jos6  Antonio  Barrera,  Do 
nel  Delgardo,  and  Don  Manuel  Carrera  ; 
ling  of  Remedios  purchased  early  in  18 
Itabo  cocoa  estate  of  Yaguajuay,  in  oi 
extend  and  replant  it  and  revive  this  1 
generally  in  the  district. 

Bataale  Gardea* — In  the  Campo  de  Mai 
necessary  transformation  was  taken  in  I 
May  to  lay  out  six  lateral  gardens,  in 
Philippine  plants  imported  by  Dr.  Vil 
are  to  begin  the  creation  of  a  botanic  gi 

IroB-Miiilag* — In  1888  an  American  co 
bought  a  group  of  the  iron-mines  that  hi 
claimed,  and  built  a  railway  16}  miles  in  I 
and  a  large  wharf.  In  1884  the  compa 
ported  to  the  United  States  22,000  tons  < 
in  1885,  80,000  tons;  and  in  1886,  110,00 
But,  so  far,  they  have  not  begun  to  ship 
portion  to  the  capacity  of  the  mines ;  tn: 
may  do  so  they  are  building  a  line  of  st< 
of  their  own  under  the  English  tlag,  1 
which  vessels  are  already  running.  Wh 
ships  are  completed  they  expect  to  8hi| 
tons  of  ore  a  day.  There  is  no  underi 
mining  of  this  ore,  but  merely  cutting 
the  hill  side,  throwing  away  the  incasii 
and  rock,  and  taking  out  the  ore  from  th 
vein.  Although  some  contracts  have  beei 
made  with  people  in  the  United  States  fo 
ganese-mines,  none  of  them  have  been  w 

Comaeree. — The  trade  of  the  Spanish 
Indies  was  distributed  among  leading  co 
cial  nations  as  follows : 


NATION. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

$10,575,865 

10,882,727 

1,157,959 

18,610,573 

V 

United  States.. 

England 

Prince 

Spain 

$48,410,856 
4,793,886 
2.608, 1S8 
9,47^588 

$» 

1 

t 

( 

2i 

The  Amer' 
the  following 

lean  trade  w 
r  table : 

ith  Cuba  is 

she 

nSCAL  YEAR, 

Into  th« 
United  States. 

Doimtlie  czpoft 
from  th*  UnitMl 
StatMtoCnba. 

Tofc 

1883 

$65,544,584 
57.181,497 
42,806.0*18 
M.  110,780 
49,515  4H4 

$14,567,918 

10,562.8^ 

8,719,195 

10,020.879 

10,188,980 

$» 

^SH 

6 

18<55 

5 

1886 

18S7 

6 
5 
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ihK?%  ReHalBS. — Tlie  mortal  remains  of  Genoa,  on  board  the  Italian  man-of-war,  Mat- 

►pher  Golumbufl  were  removed  from  the  tec  Brazza,  on  July  2,  in  charge  of  Monsignore 

•al  of  Havana,  where  they  had  hitherto  Cocio,  the  Papal  Internuntius  in  Brazil,  and 

i  resting-place,  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  buried  with  great  ecclesiastical  pomp. 
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ITl.  TNTritorlil  GtvenuncBl— The  follow- 
)re  the  Territorial  officers  during  the 
jruvernor,  Gilbert  A.  Pierce,  Kepubli- 
cceeded  by  Louis  E.  Church.  Democrat ; 
iry,  M.  L.  McUormack;  Treasurer,  J. 
anond ;  Auditor,  £.  W.  Galdwell,  sue- 
by  James  A.  Ward  ;  Superintendent  of 
Instruction,  A.  S.  Jones,  succeeded  by 
I  A.  Dye;  Attorney  General,  George 
iucceeded  by  0.  F.  Templeton ;  Com- 
er of  Immigration,  Lauren  Dnnlap, 
led  byP.  F.  McClure;  Chief-Justice  of 
>reme  Court,  Bartlett  Tripp ;  Associate- 
I,  Charles  M.  Thomas,  William  H.  Frnn- 
liam  B.  &£cConnell,  Cornelius  S.  Palmer, 
L.  Church,  succeeded  by  James  Spencer. 
athre  SoriM. — ^The  Seventeenth  lerrito- 
tembly  convened  on  January  11,  and  re- 
in session  two  months.  One  hundred 
rty-five  new  laws,  and  twelve  joint  reso- 
were  passed.  The  most  important 
33  were  the  appropriation  bills,  the  lo- 
on law,  and  the  law  submitting  the 
1  of  division  of  the  Territory  to  a  vote  of 
pie.  In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  the 
bas  been  criticised  for  its  extravagance, 
al  appropriations  were  $1,530,718,  as 
$705,000  in  1885.  The  local-option 
>vides  that  on  petition  of  one  third  of 
il  votersof  any  county,  an  election  shall 
at  the  time  of  any  general  election,  to 
ne  whether  prohibition  or  license  shall 
in  that  county.  Under  this  law,  at  the 
t>er  election,  a  lar^e  majority  of  the 
s  declared  tor  prohibition.  Another  act 
Lieginlature  authorizes  the  acceptance  of 
'tialty  -  constructed  Capitol  building  at 
;k.  When  the  Territorial  capital  was 
d  to  Bismarck,  in  1883,  that  city  gave 
es  of  land,  and  agreed  to  erect  a  suita- 
cture  within  that  area ;  but  as  accepted, 
Iding  is  without  the  north  and  south 
riginally  planned,  and  the  Territory  as- 
bout  70,000  of  unpaid  bills  incurred  in 
istruction.  It  is  provided  that  these 
>  paid  by  a  sale  of  the  adjoining  lots 
>y  the  city.     Other  acts  of  the  session 

ag  two  a^cultural  diBtricts,  and  providing 
ard  of  agriculture  for  each  diBtrict.  There 
Q  one  board  for  tlie  whole  Territory  pre- 

>vide  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
well?*,  appointing  a  well -commijwioncr  for 
Qty,  and  prescribing  his  duties  and  rojyrulating 
isiiient  and  collection  of  taxes  for  such  wells. 
nff  the  office  of  county  auditor, 
rizin^  incorporated  boards  of  education  or 
istricts  to  refund  out»tnnding  indebtedness ; 
Dg  cities  and  counties  like  authority. 


Permitting  cities  and  municipal  corporations  to  issue 
bonds  for  erecting  school  ancT other  public  buildings, 
and  for  other  public  improvements. 

Permittmg  the  construction  of  bridges  over  navi- 
gable riveitt,  and  providing  the  manner  lor  paying  for 
them. 

To  suppress  and  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious 
or  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals,  and 
creating  the  office  of  State  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

To  appropriate,  for  the  support  of  fire  aepartments 
of  each  city,  town,  or  village  a  part  of  the  tax  paid  by 
fire-insurance  companies  upon  premiums  received  in 
anv  such  town,  city,  or  villa^. 

Ke^ulatinj^  the  manner  of  ingress  and  eg^ss  oi 
public  buildings. 

To  allow  the  establishment  of  free  libraries  and 
reading-rooms  bv  towns  or  cities,  upon  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  upon  the  question, 
and  authori2ing  a  tax-levy  for  their  support. 

Increasing  the  annual  license-fee  for  the  sale  ol 
liquors,  and  fixing  it  at  sums  from  $500  to  $1,000.  It 
was  iix>m  $200  to  $500  previously. 

Protecting  the  use  ol  irri^ting  ditches. 

Declaring  that  woman  snail  retain  the  same  legal 
exUtence  and  personality  atlor  as  before  marriage. 

To  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  the  lioensinur 
of  persons  to  carry  on  such  practice,  and  the  sale  of 
poisons  in  the  Territory. 

To  create  the  office  of  public  examiner,  and  divid- 
iM  the  Territory  into  two  examiners'  districts.  These 
officials  are  directed  to  exercise  a  constant  supervision 
over  the  books  and  financial  accounts  of  the  several 
public,  educational,  charitable,  penal,  and  reformatory 
mstitutions  of  the  Territory,  and  are  invested  with 
larffe  powers  to  investigate  the  general  management 
of  the  institutions. 

To  regulate  grain-warehouses^  and  the  inspection, 
weighing,  and  handling  of  mm,  and  definintr  the 
duties  of  the  Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  in 
relation  thereto. 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years. 

Providing  the  manner  for  assessing  the  stocks  ond 
shares  of  banks  and  bank  associations,  and  oollectinj( 
tax  for  the  same. 

Creating  liens  on  the  crops  of  persons  buying  seed 
on  credit,  and  providing  for  filing  and  foreclosing  the 
same. 

Creating  a  new  Capitol  Commission,  to  have  control 
of  the  Capitol  and  grounds,  and  to  superintend  tlie 
sale  of  certain  lands  ^ven  to  the  State  and  held  for  ^ 
the  benefit  of  the  pubhc-building  fund. 

To  create  Pierce  and  Church  counties,  and  to  de- 
fine the  boundaries  of  certain  other  counties. 

PopilitiM.— The  Territory  has  had  another 
year  of  wonderful  growth  in  popnlntion.  The 
building  westward,  through  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Dakota,  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and 
Manitoba  Railroad,  and  the  construction  by  thin 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies 
of  numerous  north  and  south  feeders,  has 
turned  a  great  tide  of  immigration  toward  the 
agricultural  and  stock  lands  of  the  Mouse  river. 
Turtle  mountains,  Devil's  lake,  and  other  re- 
gions. This,  together  with  the  largest  crop 
ever  harvested  in  many  sections  of  Northern 
Dakota,  have  made  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
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pace  with  the  development  goiofr  on  in  the  tion  in  1887  was  not  as  large  as  in  previoas 

<listricts  named.     A  few  of  the  more  westerly  years,  owing  to  the  assessments  being  made 

counties,  having  scarcely  a  single  inhabitant  ut  a  lower  valnation;    yet    the  increase  in 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  are  now  well  acreage  was  much  larger,  being  nearly  40  per 

populated  with  thrifty  farmers  and  residents  of  cent    This  extraordinary  increase  is  doe  in 

towns  that  have  grown  ap  in  a  day.    Accord-  part  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Territory,  sod 

ing  to  the  Federal  census,  in  1860  Dakota  had  in  part  to  the  assessment  of  several  million 

a  population  of  4,837 ;  in  1870,  of  14,181 ;  in  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  railway  corpora- 

1880,  of  135,177;  in  1885,  as  shown  by  the  tio^ns,  which  had  heretofore  escaped  taxation. 

Territorial  census,  416,610.     At  the  close  of  The  Legislatnre  of  1883  provided  for  the  taxa- 

1887,  careftil  estimates  show  over  600,000.  tion  of  railroads  upon  their  **  gross  earnings,'^ 

Laid  Owier8U|k — The  entire  area  of  Dakota  and  all  property  of  such  corporations  hashere- 

is  96,596,480  acres.     Of  this,  26,847,105  acres  tofore  been  held  exempt  under  the  *'gro»- 

are  contained  within  Indian  reservations;  about  earnings  law.^^    The  average  local  levy  for  all 

7,000,000  acres  were  granted  by  the  Govern-  purposes  for  1886  wns  3  mills,  for  1886  it  was 

nient  to^d  in  the  construction  of  the  Northern  2'4  mills,  and  for  1887  it  was  2*9  mills. 
Pacific  Railroad  ;  3,000,000  acres  are  set  aside        RailrMUte. — At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 

for  support  of  schools ;  and,  according  to  com-  total  number  of  miles  of  road  operated  in  tke 

pntations  made  from  the  records  and  plat-  Territory  was  3,491.    During  the  year  over 

books  of  the  several  land  districts,  there  had  700  miles  of  new  road  were  completed,  mak- 

been  disposed  of,  up  to  June  30,  1887,  36,937,-  ing  a  total  of  about  4,2C0  miles.    Of  these  new 

930  acres  under  the  general  land  laws,  leaving  constructions,  the  mot^t  important  are  on  the 

a  vacant  area  open  to  settlement  at  this  time  Northern  Pacific  from  Grand  Forks  to  Pern- 

(not  deducting  the  small  area  of  tinsurveyed  bina,  96  miles,  on  the  8t.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

lands  held  by  squatters)  of  23,811,446  acres,  and   Manitoba  from   Minot,  west  150  miles, 

As  an  area  equal  to  2,067,281  acres  was  takt^i  and  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 

up  by  the  filing  of  entries  during  the  year  end-  from  Bristol  to  Lake  Preston,  75toiles. 
ing  June  30,  1887,  the  time  when  all  the  va-        Edifatioii« — During  1879,  only  26  per  cent, 

cant  land  will  be  settled  can  be  computed.  ot  the  school  population  were  in   regular  at- 

Fluiccs. — 1  he  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  tendance.    The  per  cent  in  1883  increased  to 

the  Territory  is  $1,098,800,  bearing  from  4  to  87,  while  in  1887  there  were  68  per  cent  at- 

6  per  cent,  interest,  all  of  it  incurred  in  the  tending  every  day  for  the  whole  term  of  112 

construction  of  public  institutions.      Of  this  days.    In  this  respect  Dakota  leads  nearly  ail 

amount  $630,100,  or  nearly  half,  was  author-  of  the  States. 

ized  and  incurred  by  the  liCgislature  of  this  .    Taxation  for  the  support  of  common  schools 
year  for  improvements  and  additions  to  the  is  of  four  kinds:  1.  The  county  clerk  at  the 
already  crowded  benevolent  and  penal  institu-  time  of  making  the  annual  assessment,  levies  a 
tions.     For  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Yankton,  tax  of  $1  upon  each  elector;  2.  At  the  same 
$92,500  in   bonds    was  authorized ;    for  the  time  he  levies  an  additional  tax  of  two  mills 
Deaf-Mute  School  at  Sioux  Falls,  $28,000;  for  upon  each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the 
the  University  of  Grand  Forks,  $20,000;  for  county,  and  the  fund  raised  by  these  two  he 
the  Univerriiiy  of  Vermilion,  $30,000:  for  the  divides  among  the  townships  in  proportion  to 
Penitentiary  at  Sioux  Falls,  $14,300;  for  the  the  children  of  school-age  resident  thereof;  8. 
Penitentiary  at  Bismarck,   $29,000 ;   for  the  A  township  tax  not  exceeding  8  per  cent  of 
Agricultural   College  at   Brookings  $64.500 ;  the  taxable  property  of  the  township  is  levied 
for  the  Insane  Hospital  at  Jamestown,  $153,-  by  the  township  board  for  the  support  of  the 
000;  for  the  Normal  School  at  Madison,  $35,-  schools  of  the  township;  4.  The   patrons  of 
800;  for  the  School  of  Mines  at  Rapid  City,  any  given  school  may  meet  in  what  is  known 
$23,000 ;  for  the  Reform  School  at  Plankinton,  as  a  subdistrict  meeting  and  vote  an  additional 
$30,000 ;  and  for  the  Normal  School  at  Spear-  tax  upon  their  own  property  for  the  support  of 
fish,  $25,000.    At  the  same  time  the  6  per-cent.  the  school  of  their  own  subdistrict     The  law 
6-20  bonds   of  1881,  amounting  to  $90,000,  of  1887  has  made  considerable  change  in  the 
were  refunded  nt  4}  per  cent.     Bids  for  these  organization  and  administration  of  the  school 
bonds  were  received  and  opened  May  30.    The  system  of  the  Territory.     The  general  super- 
highest  bid  was  par  and  0*52  per  cent,  premt-  vision   and  control   of  public    inhtrnction   is 
um.     Five  sixths  of  the  bonds  issued  and  sold  vested  in  a  Territorial  Board  of  Education  con- 
bore  4i  per  cent,  interest ;  the  balance  6  per  sisting  of  three  members  appointed   by   the 
cent.,  most  of  them  subject  to  an  option  clause.  Governor.     The  Territory  has  established  two 
reservinjf  the  right  to  redeem  in  five  and  ten  universities,   one  at    Vermilion,   having    193 
years.    This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  students  by  the  last  report,  and  one  at  Grand 
the  country  that  a  Territorial  bond  has  s«Jd  Forks,  recently  established,  having  76  pupils; 
for  less  than  5  per  cent  a  State  normal  school  at  Madison,  having  174 

The  total  assessment  of  property  in  the  Ter-  pupils :  a  territorial  normal  school,  with  104 

ritory  in   1885  amounted  to  $106,499,549:  in  pupils;  an  agricultural  college,  with  266  pn- 

1886,  to  $132,642,703;  and  in  1887,  to  $157,-  pils;  and  a  school  of  mines,  opened  this  year. 
084,366.     The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  valua-        The  private  universities  and  academies  are 
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Pierre  University  at  Pierre,  Tankton  College,  together  favorable  to  farming  interests  in  the 

At  Tankton,   Dakota   University  at  Mitchell,  Northwest,  although,  owing  to  the  openiug  of 

Sioux  Falls  University  and  All-Saints  School  new  farms,  and  the  increased  acreage  sown, 

at  Sionx  Falls,  Jamestown  College,  Tower  Uni-  the  yield  in  every  instance  was  in  excess  of 

versity,  Grpton  CoUege,  Redmond  College,  and  that  of  the  previous  season. 

Angnstana  College.     Over  600  :<tudents  attend  The  season  of  1887  was  more  favorable,  and 

these  institutions.  reports  from  the  corn-crop  show  that  it  will 

Cterides  and  PrtaMS. — The  Hospital  fi>r  the  reach  27,000,000  bushels,  an  increase  over  last 

Insane  at  Yankton  has  a  capacity  for  120  pa-  season *s  yield  of  about  70  per  cent.    The  area 

tirnts,  but  in  September  160  inmates  were  re-  sown  to  wheat  in  1887  is  estimated  at  8,899,- 

ported.     To  relieve  this  crowded  condition,  389  acres,  and  the  yield  will  approximate  60,- 

tbe  appropriation  of  the  Legislature  previously  000,000  bushels,  or  about  one  seventh  of  the 

mentioned  was  made,  but  as  charges  of  ir-  entire  wheat-crop  of  the   United  States  last 

regularity  were  preferred  against  a  majority  year. 

of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  institution,  Stoek-Eilstag.— In  1885  the  value  of  live-stock 

the  Governor  refused  to  sanction  the  expendi-  in  the  Territory  was  $40,528,807.     At  the  be- 

ture  of  this  appropriation  under  the  direction  ginning  of  this  year  the  value  had  increased  to 

of  the  present  board.    The  North  Dakota  Hos-  $42,828,388,  an  amount  nearly  50  per  c^nt. 

pital  at  Jamestown  is  in  the  third  year  of  its  greater  than  the  value  of  the  three  principal 

existence,  and  had  cared  for  248  patients  up  farm  products — wheat,  com,  and  oats — of  the 

to  September  of  this  year.    There  were  then  same  year.     In  seven  years  the  value  of  live- 

147  inmates.     The  Legislature  of  1888  located  stock  in  Dakota  has  increased  $86,865,065. 

a    reform     school     at     Plankinton,    Aurora  Nllitia. — The  present  militia  of  the  Territory, 

Connty,  but  no  appropriation  for  the  erection  designated  as  the  Dakota  National  Guard,  con- 

of  buildings  or  the  maintenance  of  the  school  sists  of  2  regiments  of  infantry  of  9  companies 

was   made  till   1887.      The  contract  for  the  each,  one  battalion  of  mounted  infantry  of  2 

building  was  let  August  9,  and  the  work  is  companies,  and  a  battery  of  artillery  of  2  guns. 

now  in  progress.     At  the  Sioux  Falls  Peniten-  The  maximum  number  of  enlisted  men  to  each 

tiary  there  were  82  convicts  in  June,  against  company  is  50  men  and  3  commissioned  officers. 

92  at  the  same  time  last  year.     At  Bismarck  The  effective  strength  of  this  command  is 

there  were  56,  an  increase  of  4  over  1886.  1,081  enlisted  man  and  84  commissioned  offi- 

naiig, — The   Black    Hills  produce  all  the  cers  of  the  field,  staff,  and  line.    The  general 

gold  and  silver  mined  in  Dakota,  and  nearly  staff  consists  of  22  commissioned  officers ;  total 

the  entire  output  is  credited  to  but  four  mines,  number,  1,136. 

The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  since  Udlaos. — Dakota  leads  all  the  States  and 
the  settlement  of  this  region  in  1877,  is  $88,-  Territories  in  the  Union  (excepting,  of  course, 
770,000.  In  1886  the  product  was  $8,125,-  the  Indian  Territory)  in  the  numbers  of  her 
000,  a  slight  decrease  from  1 885.  The  whole  Indian  population  and  the  extent  of  her  reser- 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  river  and  a  large  va'ions;  nearly  one  fifth  of  her  entire  area  is 
part  of  the  surface  of  North  Dakota  is  nn-  set  apart  for  the  use  of  80,076  Indians.  If  the 
derlaid  with  a  deposit  of  lignite  coal,  which  existing  reservations  were  divided  equally 
crops  oat  in  many  places  in  veins  18  lest  among  them,  there  would  be  892  acres  for 
thick ;  at  present,  from  lack  of  transportation  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The  Great 
facilities,  only  these  outcroppings  are  worked,  Sioux  Indian  reservation  stretches  from  Mis- 
and  generally  for  the  supply  of  the  neighbor-  souri  river  on  the  east  to  the  Black  Hills  on 
hood  simply.  But  along  the  Northern  Pacific  the  west,  from  the  Nebraska  boundary  on  the 
Railway  at  Sims  in  Morton  County,  Dickinson  south  almost  to  the  city  of  Bismarck,  in 
in  Stark  Connty,  and  Little  Missouri  in  Billings  Northern  Dakota,  and  occupies  nearly  one 
County,  coal-mining  is  already  carried  on  ex-  fourth  of  the  area  of  Dakota.  It  contains 
tensively,  and  thousands  of  tons  are  shipped  as  22,010,048  acres,  on  which  reside  28,098  In- 
far  east  as  Jamestown.  It  is  estimated  that  dians.  This  area  includes  a  tract  known  as 
during  the  winter  of  1886-'87 10,000  tons  were  the  Crow  Creek  and  Winnebago  reservation, 
shipped  into  the  city  of  Bismarck,  where  it  is  which  whs  thrown  open  to  settlers  by  order  <»f 
retailed  at  $8.50  a  ton.  President  Arthur.     Early  this  year,  however. 

At  Sioux  Falls,  Dell  Rapids,  and  other  points  by  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  President 

of  Southeastern  Dakota,  along  the  Big  Sioux  Cleveland  revoked  the  order,  and  directed  all 

River,  there  is  an  outcropping  of  the  most  re-  white  settlers  to  be  driven  out.     This  entailed 

markable  deposit  of  qnartzite  (granite  of  jas-  severe  hardship  on  innocent  settlers  under  the 

per)  ever  discovered  on  the  continent.     Eight  first  order,  and  was  not  obeyed  until  the  mili- 

hundred  car-loads  of  this  granite  were  shipped  tary  were  brought  into  use. 

last  year  from  Dell  Rapids  alone.  DlTtetoa. — By  a  law  passed  in  March,  it  was 

In  several  sections  of  Dakota  great  interest  provided    that    the    people  of  the  Territory 

is  manifested  in  discoveries  of  natural  gas,  and  should  express  their  opinion,  at  an  election  in 

companies  have  been  formed  at  Blunt,  James-  November,  upon  the  question  whether  Dakota 

town,  and  Fargo  to  utilize  these  discoveries.  phonld  be  a«imitted  as  two  States  or  as  one, 

The  season  of  1886  was  not  al-  the  division,  if  favored,  to  be  on  the  seventh 
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standard  parallel,   an  established  line  corre-  The  farms  of  the  State  are  now  valued  at 

spondiog  with  the  46th  parallel   of  latitude.  $86,789,672,  live-stock  $4,000,000,  valuation  of 

Preliiuiiiary  to  the  election,   two  divisionist  citied  and  towns  $60,000,000,  annual  products 

conveutions  were  held,  one  for  South  Dakota  manufactured  $40,000,000,  agricultural  prod- 

at  Huron,  July  13,  and  one  for  North  Dakota  nets    $10,000,000— $150,000,000.  besides  tbe 

at  Fargo,  July  28,  at  which  a  plan  of  caiupaign  personal  property  and  investments, 

was  adopted  and  resolutions  favoring  division  FinuiMS. — The  State  debt,  at  the  b^gioDiog 

passed.     Among  the  resolutions  of  the  Huron  of  the  year,  was  composed  of  4-per-cent  (>tate 

convention  were  these:  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $585,000,  6-per-ceDt 

i2c«o/i7«^,  That  we  reatlirm  the  declarationB  aSready  school-fund    bonds   valued    at   $156,750,  and 

many  times  made  in  coustitutional  conventions,  leffifl-  $88,000  of  indebtedness  to  Delaware  College 

lative  assemblies  and  in  memorials  to  Congress  that  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.     By  an  act  of  the 

we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  admission  as  a  whole.  t      -ix        •    \r       "*«^*'^«'»     -^j  «*••  «*y'' "*  ""^ 

This  convention  declares  for  the  division  of  this  L,egislature  in  March  authority  was  given  the 

Territory  into  North  Dakota  and  8outh  Dakota,  on  treasurer  to  refund  $250,000  of  the  State' bonds 

the  seventh  standard  parallel,  and  that  we  seek  such  at  8  per  cent,  interest.      The  new  bonds  are 

division  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  good jjov-  payable  in  10  to  30  years  at  the  option  of  the 

emment,  economical  and  well  adminu^tered,  will  be     ft.„»^      Tk«,-«  — ^  ««-^*«  :«  *i.«  a^i.*.^  *-^ -„ 

more  reidily  secm-ed  thereby  for  both  sections  than  ^^^^'  J^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^°  the  State  treaMiry 

by  admission  as  a  whole.    That  thereby  we  shall  paore  than  sumcient  to  meet  the  whole  State 

have  our  proper  and  rightiVil  representation  in  Con-  indebtedness, 

gress,  preserve  that  just  balance  of  power  to  which  a  The  auditor  estimates  the  total  receipts  of 

&r?^!Seurj^'d'?o;°u:^4o'S^  TdToulg  the  Statefor  1887  at ^203^77     ll.ree  foortb, 

Dakota.  '^                °  of  this  amount  is  composed  of  the  following 

That  the  convention  affirms  its  conviction  that  it  is  items ;  receipts  from  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
the  just  and  primary  right  and  province  of  a  people  mington,  and  Baltimore  Railroad  CompaoT, 
about  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  to  designate  their  $40.000 ;  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
State  boundaries,  subject  to  be  modified  wnth  their  Z^^a  r'™^^,.^  Aviaaaa.  *»^^  i:«^«„^«  *qa 
consent  upon  the^propisal  of  Congress,  for  grave  rea-  ^^«^  ^,^^2°^'  $40,000 ;  from  licenses,  $80,- 
Bons  only  affecting  the  general  welfare.  000.     Ihe  first  two  items  are  m  commutation 

While  we  reco^ize  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  taxes.    In  the  third  item  is  included  a  State 

confers  upon  Congress  a  just  discretion  in  the  admis-  tax  on  manufacturers.      The  receipts  from  H- 

sion  of  new  States,  we  protest  against  the  unjust  and  ^^^^^^  j     jggB  were  $75,248,  of  which  New 

tyrannous  exercise  of  power  by  refusing  to  admit  a  ^     .,     ^        ^            i.  .iT \  j  ak^t  r»*i^  o^tt    * 

new  State  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  looting  with  ^^astle  County  contributed  $67,677.86,  Kent, 

other  States,  atler  having  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  $9,974,  Sussex,  $7,692. 

Territorial  life.  Uf^ttTe  SessiMi. — The   General    Assembly 

At  the  November  election  the  divisionists  was  in  session  from  January  4  to  April  22. 

were  in  the  majority.     Southern  Dnkota  voted  It  re-elected  United  States   Senator  George 

generally  in  favor  of  division,  and  Northern  Gray  for  the  full  term  of  six  years.     Among 

Dakota  against  it.  the  acts  of  the  session  were  the  following: 

DELAWARE.     SUte  CS«feni»«t— The  follow-  Authorizing  the  levy  court  of  Sussex  to  fund  $80.- 

ing  State  officers  assumed  or  held  office  at  the  000  of  the  county  debt,  at  4  per  cent, 

beginning  of  the  year :  Governor,  Benjamin  T.  ^or  the  suppression  of  policy-gambling 

Bigps  Democrat;  Secretory  of  State,  John  P.  „o1rofu,'e%fe^t.S;fon'.^^^^^^^ 

oaulsbury ;   Treasurer,  William  Herbert;  Au-  amendments. 

ditor,  .John  H.  Boyce ;  Attorney-General,  John-  To  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surpjry. 

H.  Paynter ;  Superintendent  of  Free  Schools,  Reserving  certain  portions  of  the  Delaware  Bay  for 

ThomasN.  Williams;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  flflhing  and  dome^ic oyster  puipa^es. 

preme  Court,  Joseph^?   Comegys;  Associate  .^^^^^^fZ^^'^^n^:^ ^^^^^ 

Justices,  Ignatius  C.  Grubb,  John  W.  Houston,  Assawoman  Bay. 

Edward  Wootton  ;   Chancellor.  Willard  Sauls-  Providing  for  the  care  of  the  indigent  insane, 
bury.      Tbe  office  of  Superintendent  of  Free  For  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  female  em- 
Schools  was  abolished  during  the  year  by  a  P^S t*;i.^  ^^^.^i,.^  «#•  a.i,^^o«  r«w.v.:»*;»^««  ♦k^  „^ 
,     .  ,  . .           .       1     \r      J    xL  ®  J     A.^.     #  T   J  For  the  protection  of  fisnenra  [pronibitinff  the  u>€ 
learislative  act.     In  March  the  death  of  Judge  of  explosives  or  poison  in  streams  and  pond^. 
Wootton  created  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  For  the  protection  of  property  fW)m  fire, 
bench  which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  For  the  protection  ofpubhc  health  and  to  prevent  tlie 
of  Attorney-General  Paynter.     The  Assistant  adulteration  of  daiiy  products  [the  oleomargarine  bill. 1 
A4^^«.«^>»-  /C«A««i    T^i»«  u;»..a  «^«  ^f  »T.^  n^«  Relatmjp  to  the  revenues  of  the  State  [appIymKtnc 
Attorney-General,  John  Biffgs,  son  of  the  Gov-  ^^^  i^^»  ^ ^^^  ^^^^n  ^^^^le Delaware Siili^dVand 

ernor,  was  then  promoted  by  his  father  to  the  empowerins?  that  road  to  commute  for  such  State  taxea 

Attorney-Generalship.  by  the  payment  of  $8,000  per  year]. 

Stottettcs.— Careful  estimates  show  that  the  To  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy, 

population  increased  from  146,000  in  1880  to  Amendms:  chapter  662,  volume  14  [providing  Att 

Ti      *   -1^^  nrkrt  •      ioo^       Ti                    tin  i\f\f\  no  exemption  of  real  property  from  attachment  shall 

about  170,000  m    1887.      There   are    110,000  be  allowed  for  clwms  of  $26  or  less  pertaining  to  wage* 

people  living  m  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  for  manual  labor]. 

60,000  residing  on  farms  and  engaged  in  agri-  For  the  study  of  phvsiolojry  and  hyirfene  in  the  pub- 
cultural  pursuits.     One  city  has  a  population  lie  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of  stim- 

of  66  000,  one  city  over  3  OOO,  f„„r  towns  over  "'»irin"tX"educatio„  of  oolo^d  chUd^n.  In- 

2,000.  ten  towns  over  1,000,  seven  towns  over  creasinp  the  appropriation  to  $6,000,  and  makinjr  other 

500,  fifteen  villages  over  300.  changes. 
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iment  to  the  charter  of  the  Delaware  Railroad  ly  evenly  divided  between  the  friends  and  op- 

V  [authorizlM  a  oonsolidation  with  the  Dei-  ponents  of  President  Caldwell.     At  a  meeting 

Larvland,  and  Vuvinia  Railroad  and  with  the  i     t.  i  .  4.1  ^  /-«  1 1      n  r    *.•                   i    i  •           . 

Shore  fe^ere^ana  the  absorption  of  the  link  »°  J?lj^»  tlie  Caldwell  faction  succeeded  m  post- 

Rodney  and  wilminffton,  with  powerto  build  poning  action  on  the  presidenrs  resignation 

I  between  Dover  and  Milford],  till  March,   1888.     There  is  danger  that  this 

ireringihe  State  treasurer  to  collect  claims  deep-seated  quarrel  may  wreck  the  institution, 

the  United  States  Govemmeut  on  a  commi*-  ,  j  ,^   ^  j^  ^    ,   j^                   ^^         ^           [ 

5  per  cent,  of  his  collections.    There  are  three  .^  '               ^^vow,  a^ao  us,  v»  ii«v*  u<uvu  piv/o 

claims.    One  tbr  $300,000,  one  for  $176,000,  Parity. 

for  an  amount  undetermined.  The  report  of  the  State  actuary  of  colored 

ming  presidential  electors  [constituting  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  shows  that 

Court  of  Kent  County  a  tribunal  for  the  the  work  in  these  schools,  though  making  little 

3f  contests  between  electoral  candidates].  «^„«„«^  :«  «A:n  ^  .,«i  i.^  4.1.-*  ^s 

dng  grants  of  money  by  the  General  Govern-  2,^  ^°^^*®  stijl  equal  to  that  of  previous  years, 

the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  A  be  total  number  of  schools  for  the  year  was 

70,  an  increase  of  one  over  the  last  report,  and 

le  protection  of  minors  Jto  keep  boys  under  the  total  number  of  pupils  8,847. 

^iVl^^luH^J^oJ!^^  ii^ntLr  nri  CoostltitlwuU  Ctifttitloii^The  following  18  an 

iting  tne  conduct  oi  caucuses  and  otncr  pri-  .       .  ^         xu     l-h            j  i       i      »      .  i  ^ 

ctiona.    It  provides  that  every  election  held  ©Jftract  from  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature 

K>litical  party,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  on  this  subject : 

ing  candidates  by  ballot  to  be  voted  for  at  ^^r,           mv        v  -i.    r                 ^      ^         .         j 

lequent  election,  or  for  the  purpose  of  select-  W^«w,  The  subject  of  a  convention  to  revise  and 

rates  or  representatives  to  kny  political  con-  «™e»^  Jj^  Constitution  of  this  State  ha«  been  aptatcd 

shall  be  held  by  one  presiding  officer  and  T^'^.^.t®  Pp^P^«  ^  *'9^'  whereasj  this  General  Asstim- 

jes  at  each  votidg  precinct.    These  officers,  ^}y^  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  neces- 

fi  the  clerk  of  the  meeting,  shall  take  a  pre-  V^^f^  convention,  deems  it  to  be  right  and  proper 

»th  to  perform  their  duties  impartially.    The  ^  ^T  ^  opj^rtunity  to  the  people  to  make  their 

«  at  suSi  meetings  is  determined,  and  heavy  sense  known :   Therefore,  be  tt  tnad^d.  On  the  first 

.  for  fraud  in  the  balloting  or  the  counting  of  J"^»^/>'  i"  November  next  a  special  election  shall  be 

.  fixed.    The  act  applies  tS  Newca^tie  Countv,  ^^^^  ,*«''/]?.  PSfP?*'  ***  ascertaminsr  the  sense  of  the 

icludes  half  the  population  of  tiie  State,  ni5d  P^^P.^®  ^f  ^^«  ^^*«  "J^^  the  question  ot  c»U,ng  a  con- 

aUy  directed  against  frauds  in  the  city  of  ^J:°i^^2  ^  ^^^i  al^J'i  *°<i  amend  the  Constitution 

pf^Q  OI  tiie  state. 

mk  T$iC8. — A  decision  rendered  by  the  The  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 

nprenie  Court  in  March  had  the  effect  ent  Constitution  are  numerous,  the  clauses  giv- 

lidating  all  city  and  county  taxation  of  ing  each  county,  regardless  of  size,  the  same 

la.      The  question  at  issue  arose  upon  representation  in  the  General  Assembly,  and 

Brpretation  of  the  act  of  1878,  which  providing  that  the  whole  county  shall  vote  for 

ed  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  all  the  Senators  und  Representatives  nominated 

>re  Railroad  to  commute  all  taxes  by  in  each  of  its  districts  being  especially  objec- 

'ment  of  (40,000  annually,  the  benefit  tionable.    The  election  in  November  resulted 

ch   had  been   extended  by  subsequent  in  a  vote  of  14,450  in  favor  of  the  proposed 

on  to  all  railroads  in  the  State.     The  convention,  to  464  against ;  but,  owing  to  a 

[eoided  that  this  payment,  under  the  peculiar  provision  of  the  State  Constitution, 

at  the  statute,  was  in  commutation  of  which  requires  that  the  vote  to  call  a  conven- 

ition,  State,  county,  and   city,   on   all  tion  shall  be  a  majority  of  the  highest  number 

of  railroad  property.     As  this  result  .of  votes  cast  at  any  one  of  the  last  three  pre- 

t  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  ceding  elections,  the  result  was  practically  in 

lo  had  in  view  only  commutation  for  favor  of  the  anti-convention  party.    The  nega- 

Lxcs,  the  Legislature  nullified  the  future  tive  vote  was  not  a  fine  test  of  the  strength 

f  the  decision  by  an  act  permitting  tax-  of  the  latter  party,  as  its  members  generally 

f  cities  and  counties  of  such  property,  refrained  from  voting,  in  order  to  bring  the 

d-bed  excepted.      But  all  back  taxes  total  vote  below  the  15,640  votes  required  to 

St.  make  a  decision  possible.    The  present  Consti- 

liM* — A  radical  change  was  made  in  tntion  dates  from  1830. 

>lic-8chool  system  of  the  State,  by  an  DENMAUL^    a    constitutional    monarchy    in 

t  vacates  the  oflSoes  of  State  superin-  northern  Europe.     A  new  constitution  was 

.  and  assistant  superintendent  of  public  adopted  on  July  28,  1866.     The  representative 

,  and  substitutes  therefor  a  superintend-  and  legislative  assembly  is  called  the  Rigsdag, 

each  county.     These  commissioners  are  and  consiHts  of  two  chambers.    The  Landsthing 

ppointed  by  the  Governor,  and  to  hold  is  composed  of  66  members,  of  whom  12  are 

>r  one  year.     By  the  same  act  the  busi-  appointed  for  life  by  the  King,  and  the  rest  aie 

furnishing  text-books  for  the  schools  elected  for  eight  years  by  indirect  suffrage. 

ten  from  the  State,  in  whose  hands  it  The  city  of  Copenhagen  has  7  representatives; 

ved  a  losing  transaction.  Bomholm,  1 ;    the  Faroe  Islands,  1 ;  and  the 

)elaware  State  College  has  been  crippled  electoral  districts  of  the  towns  and  rural  com- 

ork  during  the  year  by  the  hostility  ex-  munes,  45.     The  Folkething  has  102  members, 

between  its  president  and  members  of  all  elected  directly  for  three  years.    The  reign- 

ulty.     The  board  of  trustees  has  been  ing  sovereign  is  Christian  IX,  born  April  8, 

to  settle  the  ditiSculty,  being  itself  near-  1818,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  1863.    The 
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beir-apparent  is  bis  son,  Frederick,  born  Jane 
3,  1843.  The  ministry  is  composed  as  follows : 
President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Jacob  B.  Scavenius  Estrnp,  appointed 
June  11, 1875 ;  Minister  of  Justice  and  for  Ice- 
land, J.  V.  M.  Nellemann ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Baron  O.  D.  Rosenorn-Lebn,  appoint- 
ed Oct.  11,  1875;  Minister  of  Marine,  Rear- 
Admiral  N.  F.  Ravn,  appointed  Jan.  4,  1879; 
Minister  of  Worship  and  Public  instruction, 
J.  F.  Scavenius,  appointed  Aug.  24,  1880;  Min- 
ister of  War,  Cobmel  J.  J.  Bahnsen,  appointed 
Sept.  12,  1884;  Minister  of  the  Interior,  H.  P. 
Ingersley,  appointed  Aug.  7,  1885. 

Area  aod  PopilatioB. — The  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark has  an  area  of  38,302  square  kilometres, 
or  14,124  square  miles.  The  population  in 
1882  was  estimated  at  2,018,482.  In  1880  the 
population  was  1,980,259,  of  which  number 
515,758  inhabited  the  towns,  and  1,458,281 
the  country  districts.  The  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation comprised  83,152  Germans,  of  whom 
22,007  were  natives  of  Schleswig;  24,148 
Sweiies;  2,828  Norwegians ;  454 English;  384 
Russians;  182  Austrians;  138  French;  and 
1,702  of  other  nationalities.  The  population 
of  the  capital,  Copenhagen,  on  Jan.  1,  1887, 
was  289,900,  inclusive  of  the  suburbs. 

The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Denmark  adhere  to  the  Lutheran  or  state 
Church.  Of  other  denominations  the  Baptists 
in  18H0  counted  3,687  adherents;  the  Roman 
Catholics,  2,985  ;  the  Mormons,  1,722  ;  the 
Reformed  Church,  1,363 ;  the  Irvingites,  1,036. 
There  were  8,946  Jews,  and  1,074  persons  who 
professed  no  belief. 

In  1880  there  were  5,667  emigrants ;  in  1881, 
7,985;  in  1882, 11,614;  in  1883,  8,375;  in  1884, 
6,307 ;  in  1885,  4,346;  in  1886,  6,623.  Nearly 
all  the  emigration  is  to  the  United  States. 

The  natural  movement  of  population  for  the 
last  three  years  reported  has  been  as  follows: 


YEARS. 

Mtnkitcn. 

Blrtha. 

DmUm. 

Sarplot 
ofMrtht. 

1888 

1.\462 
15,970 
15,645 

6fi.892 
7(»,272 
«9,517 

89,823 
89,.'>29 
89,058 

27.071 

ias4 

80,748 

1885 

80  464 

LegtslatUm. — The  Ritrsdag  met  on  October  3. 
The  Left  was  not  present,  but  held  a  meeting 
at  which  Berg's  radical  proposals  were  rejected 
and  the  views  of  the  moderate  wing  in  favor  of 
negotiating  with  the  Government  were  ap- 
proved. No  compromise  was  reached,  how- 
ever, and  the  finance  law  decreed  by  the 
Government  was  rejected  by  68  votes  against 
25.  The  Government  thereupon  promulgated 
another  provisional  finance  law,  under  which  it 
will  collect  the  existing  taxes  and  make  neces- 
sary disbursements  during  the  current  year. 

FiiaiCM. — The  net  receipts  of  the  treasury 
from  the  various  sources  of  revenue  for  the 
year  ended  March  31.  1886,  were  as  follow : 
Domains,  570,177  kroner;  forests,  200,437 
kroner;  reserve  and  invested  funds  of  tl>e 
state,  3,843,160  kroner;  direct  taxes,  9,517,682 


kroner;  indirect  taxes,  84,272,258  kroner,  of 
which  2,618,526  kroner  were  derived  from 
stamped  paper,  24,366,424  from  cnstoms,  the 
tax  on  playing-cards,  and  the  duty  on  beet- 
sugar,  and  7,287,308  from  various  sources ;  the 
postal  receipts,  224,543  kroner;  telegraph  re- 
ceipts, 129,884  kroner ;  lottery,  884,622  kroner; 
receipts  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  68,206  kroner; 
other  receipts,  4,271,366  kroner.  The  ex- 
penditure on  the  army  amounted  to  10,122.- 
161  kroner,  not  including  1,572,083  kroner 
of  extraordinary  expenditure;  on  the  nav?, 
6,142,674  kroner,  besides  766,642  kroner  of  ex- 
traordinary expenditure;  on  the  public  debt, 
9,550,753  kroner;  on  the  financial  administra- 
tion, 3,059,822  kroner ;  on  the  Department  of 
Justice,  2,969,918  kroner;  on  the  Interior 
Department,  2,749,838  kroner.  The  budget 
for  1888-'89  places  the  receipts  at  54,000,000 
kroner,  inclusive  of  a  balance  of  1,500,000 
kroner  in  the  treasury,  and  the  expenditures  at 
56,000,000  kroner.  On  March  81,  1886,  the 
internal  debt  amounted  to  180,929,771  kroner, 
and  the  total  debt  to  194,395,438  'kroner. 
The  debt  has  since  been  reduced  by  1,600,000 
kroner  through  tlie  payment  of  the  Amsterdam 
loans  of  1764  and  1785  and  the  Antwerp  loan 
of  1788.  This  is  offset  by  assets  consisting  of 
investments  and  securities  amounting  to  108,- 
112,028  kroner,  not  including  the  capital  of  the 
Government  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  re- 
productive public  works. 

The  Anny* — The  regular  army  and  reserve  in 
1887  numbered  1,201  officers  and  41,749  men. 
The  infantry  mustered  801  oflScers  and  33,192 
men ;  the  cavalry,  139  oliicers  and  2,420  men: 
the  artillery,  175  oflScers  and 4,755  men;  the 
engineers,  61  oflScers  and  1,866  men.  The 
second  ban  or  extra  reserve  consisted  of  294 
ofiScers  and  16,318  men.  Ihe  governnitnt 
asked  in  1882  for  nn  extraordinary  credit  of 
72,000,000  kroner  to  be  expended  mainly  in 
fortifying  Copenhagen  6n  the  sea  and  land 
sides  and  in  constructing  fortresses  and  in- 
trenched canrps  in  other  localities.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  Folkething  to  vote  the  supplies, 
and  that  of  the  ministry  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  their  defeat,  le<l  to  a  constitutional 
crisis,  which  is  still  pending. 

The  BTavy* — The  Danish  war  fleet  in  1886  con- 
sisted of  5  armor-clads  of  the  first  class,  carry- 
ing 79  guns;  3  of  the  second  class,  carrying  28 
guns;  7  cruisers,  with  79  guns;  8  iron  gim- 
boats,  with  36  guns;  and  7  first-class  and  9 
second-class  torpedo-boats.  The  largest  iron- 
clad is  the  **  Helgoland,"  completed  in  1880,  a 
vessel  of  5,345  tons  displacement,  which  has  12 
inches  of  armor  at  the  water-line,  and  is  armed 
with  one  86  ton  and  four  22 -ton  guns.  The 
*'Tordenslg6ld,"  a  large  torpedo- vessel,  is  armed 
with  a  single  50-ton  gun,  a  14-inch  Krupp 
breech-loader,  besides  four  6-inch  Krupps, 
light  guns,  and  appliances  for  shooting  White- 
head torpedoes.  The  "  Valkyrien,"  a  cruiser  of 
2,900  tons  displacement,  and  protected  with 
2^-inch  steel  deck-armor,  was  begun  in  1886. 
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nu — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
s  274,168,607  kroner;  of  the  exports, 
038  kroner.  (The  krone  has  an  ex- 
value  of  aboat  15  cents).  The  com- 
as divided  among  the  following  class- 
>mu]odities,  the  value  being  given  in 


CLA1»ES. 


food 

iaiB 

res 

Mxtls,,  and  other  means 
:tion 


Importa. 


91.800,000 
90,200.000 
69,400,000 

88,800,000 


Export!. 


182,100,000 
24,600,000 
10,^00,000 

11,300,000 


[n ports  for  1885  are  reported  as  249,- 
kroner,  and  the  exports  as  162,300,000, 
among  the  classes  in  the  following  pro- 


CLAS8E8. 


fuod 

1a!s 

r6a 

and  plant 


Imports. 


84,500,000 
8\«00,000 
«9^600.il00 
15,500,000 


KxporU. 


118,20<MKK) 
28,200,000 
10,800.000 
10,000,000 


wading  articles  of  import  and  the  val- 
)rted  in  1884  were  as  follow  :  Textiles, 
68 kroner;  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
43  kroner ;  timber  and  manufactures, 
06  kroner;  coal,  14,439,286  kroner; 
1,666.253  kroner;  rye,  oats,  barley,  In- 
n,  and  other  cereals  and  flour,  22J36,- 
ner.  The  following  are  the  values  of 
}f  exports  in  1884:  butter,  31,570,879 
hogs,  22,887,090  kroner;  cattle,  21,- 
kroner;  pork  products,  13,287,790 
wheat-flour,  7,850,852  kroner, 
e  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1884 
y  is  represented  by  98,546,948  kroner ; 
Iriiain  by  62,662,078  kroner;  Sweden 
•way  by  40,070,370  kroner;  Russia  by 
190  kroner;  and  the  United  States  by 
182  kroner.  Of  the  total  exports  68,- 
kroner  went  to  Great  Britain,  57,754,- 
ner  to  Germany,  41.078,831  kroner  to 
and  Norway,  and  3,590,195  kroner  to 
ted  States. 

iti«k — The  Danish  commercial  marine 
d  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  of  3,046  sailing-ves- 
188,923  tons,  and  281  steamers,  of  89,- 
i;  total  number  of  vessels,  3,327;  total 
,  278,738.  The  movement  of  naviga- 
Danish  ports  in  1885  was  as  follows: 
rensels  entered  (exclusive  of  15,258 
^  of  183,229  tons),  16,427,  of  754,400 
iling-vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  cleared, 
of  126,415  tons;  steamers  entered  (ex- 
>f  12,105  coasters,  of  260,372  tons).  10,- 
,004,609  tons;  steamers  cleared,  10,957, 
,710  tons. 

Ms,  PMts,  tmd  Telcfrapks.— The  railroad 
in  1886  was  1,214.  The  Government 
d  a  total  length  of  1,000  miles,  and  cost 
arch  31, 1886, 146,471,475  kroner.  The 
I  from  the  state  railroads  in  1885-'86 
>,913,386  kroner,  and  the  operating  ex- 
10,617,180  kroner. 


In  1885  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
mails  was  36,724,663,  including  postal  cards; 
circulars  and  printed  matter,  3,423,362 ;  jour- 
nals, 41,885,557.  The  receipts  in  1885-'86  were 
4,273,209  kroner;  the  expenses  4,048,666. 
•  The  telegraph  lines  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment had  in  1885  a  total  length  of  2,417 
miles,  with  6,757  miles  of  wire.  There  were' 
149  Government  telegraph  stations  and  192 
stations  on  the  private  telegraph  lines  belong- 
ing to  the  railroads.  The  number  of  paid  mes- 
sages forwarded  on  the  state  lines  in  1885  was 
1,261,468,  of  which  729,056  were  domestic  and 
532,41 2  international.  The  receipts  in  1885-'86 
were  694,565  kroner ;  the  expenses  824,399. 

Iccbuid. — According  to  the  Constitution  of 
1874,  the  lower  chamber  of  the  Legislat- 
ure, called  the  Althing,  consists  of  24  members 
elected  by  the  people,  and  the  Landsthing,  or 
upper  chamber,  of  6  elected  members  and  6 
chosen  by  the  King.  By  virtue  of  a  clause  in 
the  Constitution  the  Legislature  has  changed  the 
proportion,  making  the  number  in  the  Althing 
21,  and  in  the  Landsthing  15,  of  which  latter  9 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  6  nominated  by 
the  King.  The  Icelanders  desire  to  have  a 
resident  ministry  and  an  administration  under 
the  control  of  their  Legislature,  atiHrming  that 
the  minister  for  Iceland  in  Copenliagen,  who 
directs  the  entire  administration,  is  unable  to 
understand  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  his  subordinates.  The  area 
of  the  island  is  39,756  square  miles,  but  the  in- 
habited portions  contain  only  16,180  square 
miles.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1880  was 
72,446,  of  whom  34,150  were  males  and  38,295 
females.  There  has  been  distress  in  Iceland  and 
considerable  emi^rration  in  recent  years. 

ColMdcs. — The  Danish  West  Indies  are  the 
only  colonies  of  commercial  importance.  They 
have  an  area  of  only  118  square  miles,  but  pro- 
duce large  quantities  of  rum  and  sugar.  The 
portions  of  Greenland  that  are  free  from  ice 
have  an  area  of  33,800  square  miles.  On  Dec. 
81,  1885,  Northern  Greenland  had  4,414  in- 
habitants, of  whom  2,119  were  of  the  male  and 
2,295  of  the  female  sex;  and  Southern  Green- 
land, 5,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,557  were 
males  and  2.943  females. 

DEPRGTIS,  AGOfiTUiO,  Italian  statesman,  born 
in  Stradella,  Piedmont,  in  1811;  died  there, 
July  29,  1887.  After  completing  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Turin,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  his  native  town.  He  took  part  in 
the  agitation  against  Austrian  rule,  and  by 
that  course  injured  his  professional  prospects, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  le^al 
practice,  and  took  the  management  of  the  large 
estate  of  the  Gazzaviga  family.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  unsuccessful  rising  at  Milan,  but 
afterward  played  no  part  in  the  military  events 
of  the  Italian  revolution.  In  1850  he  was 
elected  to  the  Sardinian  Parliament  as  deputy 
from  Broni ,  and  afterward  sat  for  Stradella. 
Originally  he  was  an  opponent  of  Cavour,  but 
became  his  supporter  when  the  National  move- 
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nieDt  bad  taken  definite  fonn.     In   1859  he  The  legislation  that  he  originated  was  not  rach 

was  appointed  Civil  Governor  of  Brescia,  and  as  to  gain  him  the  reputation  of  a  creative 

in  1860  he  went  to  Sicily  as  commissary-gen-  statesman,  but  he  carried  through  reforms  at  a 

eral  and  pro-dictator  to  carry  into  effect  the  rate  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  progressive  spirit 

union  with  Italy  by  proclamation  of  the  stat-  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,    in  1882  he  extended 

ute.     Garibaldi  had  requested  his  appointment  the  fi*anchi<ie,  established  scrvtin  de  lisU,  and 

to  this  post,  but  Cavour  trusted  him  to  check  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  confirming  the 

any    dangerous  revolutionary    development.*^,  use  of  the  parliamentary  oath.     In  1888,  by  a 

and  for  that  purpose  provided  him  with  a  royal  coalition  with  the  Right,  he  carried  through  a 

commission  as  governor-general.     Although  a  repressive  law  against  socialism.     He  diflfered 

member  of  the  Radical  party,  and  at  various  with  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 

times  the  leader  of  the  parliamentary  Opposi-  question  of  an  education  bill  and  resigned,  but 

tion    against    Cavour,  he  always   maintained  formed  a  new  ministry,     in  the  enrly  partol 

cordial  personal  relations  with  that  statesman.  1^87  the  disaster  at  Massowuh  led  to  the  most 

In  1862  he  entered  theRatazzi  Cabinet  as  Min-  violent  recriminations  in  the  Chamber,  and  the 

ister  of  Public  Works.     In  1866  he  was  Minis-  reconstruction    of    the    Cabinet,    into  which 

ter  of  Marine  in  the  Cabinet  presided  over  by  Crispi,  long  an  assailant  and  rival  of  Depr^tis, 

Ricasoli,   and    in   1867    Minister    of  Finance  was  taken,  possibly  with  a  view  to  the  succes- 

when  that  statesman  was  again  at  the  head  sion,  for  the  health  of  the  ^^  old  man  of  Stro- 

of  the  Cabinet.    After  the  death  of  Ratazzi  della,"  always  vigorous  up  to  this  year,  was 

he  became  chief  of  the  Opposition,  and  when  now  broken,  and  he  wished  to  retire,  but  Wiis 

the    Minghetti    Cabinet    fell    under   the   as-  persuaded   by  the  King  to  remnin  in  office, 

saults  of  the  Left,   he  was  called,  in  March,  bepr^tis  was  not  a  great  orator,  but  wnn  skill-' 

1876,   to  the  head  of  the  Government.     He  ful  in  debate,  and  possessed  the  art  of  disann- 

abolished  the  grist-tax,  and  carried  through  a  ing  his  enemies   by  ready  explanations,  sod 

bill  prohibiting  religious  processions  outside  of  warding  off  savage  attacks  with  smooth  and 

churches,  because  such  processions  took  the  conciliatory  phrases.     He  was  oflten  accused 

character  of  political  manifestations.   In  March,  of  political  trickery  and  insincerity,  but  never 

1878,  his  ministry  was  overthrown  by  a  com-  of  selfish  or  unpatriotic  motives.     The  poller 

bination  led  by  Cairoli,  but  that  minister,  who  of  turning  from  Republican  France  to  form  an 

was  singularly  deficient  in  parliamentary  man-  alliance  with  the  conservative  monarchies  of 

agement,  soon  suoonmbed  to  the  tactics  of  De*  central  Europe,  which  was  the  chief  political 

Er^tis,  who  returned  to  power  in  the  following  act  of  his  life,  offended  the  democratic  instincts 
December.  The  new  Cabinet  was  a  surprise  of  Italian  Liberals,  and  disappointed  the  ain- 
to  Parliament,  and  its  composition  indicated  bitious  hopes  that  were  entertained  of  terri- 
his  desire  to  cut  loose  from  the  Radicals,  and  torial  aggrandizement ;  yet  the  country  has 
attach  to  himself  the  moderate  members  of  since  accepted  the  league  with  Germany  and 
both  parties.  He  left  out  all  the  able  and  am-  Austria  as  a  safeguard  for  the  security,  dignitj, 
bitious  men  of  his  party,  and  chose  for  his  col-  and  best  interests  of  Italy, 
leagues  persons  of  no  ministerial  experience,  DISASTERS  IS  1887»  The  year's  record  of 
and  not  identified  with  the  aims  of  the  Left,  disasters  is  notable  for  the  variety  of  ways  in 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  "  transformism  "  which  life  has  been  cut  short  and  property  de- 
with  which  his  name  was  thereafter  coupled,  stroyed.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  more  rapid 
and  which  his  enemies  among  the  Radicals  de-  means  of  transit  by  land  and  sea,  and  in  part 
scribed  as  going  in  as  Minister  of  the  Left  and  to  the  increase  of  telegraphic  facilities  nil  over 
governing  as  Minister  of  the  Right.  His  Cabi-  the  world.  The  following  list,  while  far  from 
net  lasted  only  six  months,  but  not  long  after  complete,  presents  a  startling  record  of  the 
its  defeat  he  was  again  called  to  the  helm,  and  perils  that  surround  every  dweller  in  a  civil- 
after  that  he  remained  the  "indispensable"  ized  land.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  terrible 
prime  minister.  While  alienating  the  extreme  possibilities  which  seem  to  threaten  mankind 
Radicals,  and  being  as  often  opposed  as  he  from  the  common  use  and  manufacture  of  high 
was  supported  by  the  various  groups  of  the  explosives  are  not  as  yet  realized ;  gunpowder 
Left  and  their  leaders,  he  preserved  a  t^hifting  is  still  more  destructive  than  dynamite,  and  to- 
parliamentary  majority,  usually  a  large  one,  gether  they  fall  far  short  of  the  railroad  and 
l)y  his  political  sagacity  and  parliamentarv  tact,  the  steamboat. 

He  was  virulently  abused  by  the  extremists  of  jKaoarj  4.  Railway:  broken  axle  near  West  Sr"n«' 

both  parties,  but  won  the  confidence  of  a  great  fleld^  Mass.,  1  killed,  19  injured  ;  collision  near  Re 

section  of  the  voters,  was  supported  by   Min-  public,  Ohio,  wreck  took  fire,  18  killed.    Explowon  in 

ghetti  and  others  of  the  old  Conservatives,  and  *  ^«1:P?»°«  at  Mons,  Bels^ium,  87  killed 

K«  ^^ui^„  «^««^««;^««  4.1  «♦  a:a  «^4.  :««^i./^  *.k«  ^-  Shipwreck  :  German  ship  Elizabeth,  near -Cape 

by  makmg  concessions  that  did  not  involve  the  ^           r^  ^^^^  ,        including  6  of  the  life-savii^ 

sacntice  of  his  patnotic  aims,  he  governed  al-  crew. 

most  as  a  dictator,  shaping  the  foreign  and  do-  9.  Fire :  the  Alcuear  palnce  at  Toledo,  Spain,  total* 

mestic  policy  of  the    kingdom  during  a  long  ly  destroyed,  loss  $1,000,000 

and  critical  period.     His  political  manifestoes,  v  ",;A*lT*ti;o^^'?u^.?li^;^Ti?n           ^"^^l^ 

,.  »,          '               ,         j^j^^          dA.  KB,  pnibablv  the  result  of  malice,  1  killed,  19  iniuped 

which  he  was  accustomed  to  date  from  Stra-  17*;  c;ar-l6ad  of  cotton  burned  near  Paduoah,  Ky. 

della,  were  effective  electioneering  documents,  bodies  of  4  supposed  tmmps  fouud. 
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Ise  alarm  of  fire  in  a  London  theatre,  17 

the  panic. 

lliaion  at  sea :  British  emigrant  ship  Kapan- 

by  bark  Ada  Melmore  off  Brazilian  ooost,  800 

(• 

tpwreck  :  British  steamer  Brentford,  28  lives 

re :  hotel  in  New  Westminster,  B.  C,  8  lives 

ipwreck  :  Chinese  transport,  100  lives  lost. 
Dods  in  Queensland,  many  lives  lost.    Ship- 
American  schooner  C.  Graham,  on  Shad  Bay 
J I  hands  lost. 

.ilway  :  collision  at  Allandale,  Ontario,  5  in- 
^plosion :  powder-car  near  Fort  Scott,  Kan- 
y  DuildiLfrs  demolished  and  i«everal  lives  lost, 
rploeion:   dynamite   on   American   bteamer 

)tlC. 

ry  2.    Railway:  train  derailed  by  snow  near 

.  Mont.,  1  killed,  10  injured. 

m  derailed  near  White  River  Junction,  Yt., 

:  fire,  30  killed,  37  injured. 

in  derailed  through  malice,  near  Charlotte, 

killed. 

lisiion  near  Dubois,  6a.,  2  killed,  2  injured. 

Uision  near  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  a  brakeman 

id  while  trying  to  prevent  the  collision. 

re  :  80,000  bales  or  cotton  at  Tompkinsville, 

sland.  N.  Y.    Railway  :  broken  bridge  near 

ce,  111.,  1  killed,  1  iniured. 

ain  derailed  near  Bloomer,  Wis.,  4  iniured ; 

ailed  by  snow  near  Tamai'ack,  Cal.,  1  killed; 

)r  exploded  near  Sidney  Station,  111.,  fire  fol- 

»yeral  passenffors  iqjured. 

rthquaKe  in  Southern  Europe,  much  dama^ 

Uviera,  nearly  400  lives  lost.    Railway  :  ool- 

ar  Red  Oak,  towa,  1  killed,  2  injured. 

.rtbquake  in  Italy.    Railway:  colli:»ion  near 

-,  Iowa,  1  killed,  1  injured. 

oken  bridge  near  The  Needles,  Cal.,  8  killed, 

l. 

Ilislon  near  Grafton,  West  Va.,  1  killed,  2 

1.    Explosion  in  the  Beaubrun  mines,  St. 

France,  86  killed.  Fire:  steamer  W.  H. 
burned  on  Tombigbee  river  near  Gainsville, 

lost.  Shipwreck:  Chinese  Junk  between 
and  Siam,  600  lives  lost.  Kailwav:  train 
I  snow  near  Selkirk,  Canada,  7  killed.  Fire : 
n  steamer  Lone  Star  burned  at  her  wharf  in 
rk  city. 

>losion :  fire-damp  in  coal-mines  near  Mons, 
,   144  lives  lost.    Railway  :   broken   bridge 
toria.  Mo.,  2  drowned,  2  injured. 
Iway :  train  derailed  near  Hightstown,  N.  J., 

5  imured. 

cplonon  of  melinite  in  the  French  arsenal  at 

6  killed,  11  injured. 

ilway :  collision  near  Wheatland,  Dakota,  1 
injured. 

irthouake  in  Southern  Europe.    Train  de- 
ar Hunt^s  Station,  Ohio,  several  ii\)ured. 
iiwa^r :  bridge  breaks  near  Boston,  Mass.,  24 
15  injured. 

lilway :  collision  in  Rochester,  N.  T..  4  in- 
»roken  brid^  near  Dunbar,  Ohio,  8  killed ; 
■ailed  near  Park's  Station,  N.  Y.,  15  ii:\jured, 
»ok  fire. 

re :  Richmond  Hotel  burned  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
lost,  many  injured, 
lilway :   collision  near  Toledo,  Ohio,  5  in- 

re :  12  lives  lo<(t  at  Bessemer^  Mich.  Explo- 
colUery  near  Sidney,  New  bouth  Wales,  70 

re :  temple  burned,  China,  260  lives  lost  (sup- 

cendiary.) 

lilway  :  collision  near  Leetonia,  Ohio,  1  killed, 

d. 

>llision  near  Rookport,  Pa.,  1  killed,  2  in- 

TOL.  XXTII, — 16   A 


81.  Explosion:  shells  fired  in  tai^et-practice  by 
U.  S.  S.  Omaha,  found  bv  Japanese  peasants  and 
accidentally  exploded,  4  killed. 

Anil  li  Railway  :  collision  near  Middleton,  Mies., 
2  kuled.  wreck  caught  fire. 

2.  Collision  near  Sprin^eld,  Ont.,  2  killed. 

8.  Fall  of  a  church  at  Linguaglossa,  Sicily,  40  killed. 
Explosion  in  mine  near  Venita,  Ind.  Ter.,  18  killed. 

6.  Fu-e:  60  horses  burned  at  Buohel,  Switzer- 
land. 

7.  Land-slide  at  Monte  Carlo. 

8.  Train  derailed  near  Bismarck,  Dakota,  2  killed, 
8  injured. 

12.  Collision  near  Lancaster,  Ohio,  1  killed,  6  in- 
jured. Fire  in  St.  Augustine,  Iila.,  several  hibtorio 
buildings  and  two  hotels  burned. 

13.  Train  derailed  near  Ravenswood,  West  Va.^  8 
killed,  6  ii^ured.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Vic- 
toria, at  Dieppe,  12  lives  lost. 

16.  Shipwreck:  Franch  steamer  Dieu  Merci  cap- 
sized and  sank  almost  instantaneously  off  Cape  Nu2>- 
sau,  8  drowned. 

17.  Railway  :  collision  near  Palatine,  Ind..  5  killed. 

18.  Railway:  land-slide  near  iit.  Johnsville.  N.  Y., 
1  killed.  1  ii\jured.  Collusion  near  Diamond  Bluff, 
Wis.,  1  killed.  8  injured.  Shipwreck  :  htoamen*  Tas- 
mania and  Volta,  in  the  Mediterranean,  about  80  lives 
lo:<t. 

20.  Train  derailed  near  Taswell,  Ind.,  8  killed,  2 
injured. 

21.  Tornado  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  15  lives 
lost.  Shipwreck :  schooner  Active,  off  the  coast  of 
Oregon.  83  lives  lost.  Railway  :  collision  near  Clie^f 
lum,  Washington  Ter.,  6  killeil,  18  injured.  Earth- 
quake in  the  upland  of  Jersey. 

22.  Hurricane  off  the  Australian  coast.  Pearl-fish-^ 
ing  fleet  wrecked,  550  lives  said  to  be  lost. 

23.  Railway :  broken  bridge  near  Winslow,  Ari- 
zona, 3  killed.  Another  broken  bridge,  near  Hoff- 
man, Ind.,  3  ii\|urod. 

24.  Fire  at  Arnaut-Keire,  Asia  Minor,  500  houses 
burned^  many  lives  lost. 

25.  Explosion :  an  old  artillery  shell,  near  Harper's 
Fenr,  Va.,  burst  in  the  midst  of  a  picnio-party,  6 
iiVjured. 

27.  Railway:  train  derailed  near  Timberville,  Va., 
1  killed,  1  ir\Jured.  Train  derailed  by  running  over 
two  tramps  lying  on  track,  both  kUled. 

28.  Shipwreck  :  Schooner  Flying  Scud,  in  Shelikoff 
strait,  17  lives  lost.  Mining  accident  at  Pottsville^ 
Pa.,  5  lives  lost. 

29.  Shipwreck :  British  steamer  Benton  foundered 
off  Formosa,*150  lives  lost ;  steamer  John  Knox  lost, 
with  all  hands,  off  Cape  Ray.  Steamer  Benhope 
burned  off  Tybee  bland,  Georeia. 

80.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Driscoll,  Dakota, 
1  killed,  7  injured.  Collision  near  Tamuqua,  Pa.,  1 
killed,  2  ii^jured. 

Mij  1-7.  Hot  sirocco  in  Hungary  with  fires,  many 
lives  lost,  property  destroyed  to  the  value  of  $2,500,- 
000. 

8.  Earthauakes  in  Arizona  and  Mexico,  towns  de- 
stroyed, ana  150  to  200  lives  lost.  Explosion  in  a  mine 
near  Nanaimo,  British  Columbia,  125  lives  lost. 

4.  Explosion  in  Coosa  tunnel,  Georgia,  12  killed. 

7.  Explosion :  powder  -  mill  near  Pittston,  Pa. ,  1 
killed.  2  injured. 

8.  Collision  at  sea :  10  Italian  emigrants  lost  from 
steamer  La  Champagne  off'  the  French  coast. 

19.  Collision  at  sea  between  British  steamers  Bri- 
tannic and  Celtic,  5  killed,  6  ii^iured— cause,  fog. 

25.  Fire :  the  Opera  Comiquc,  in  Paris— estimated 
loss  of  life  nearly  200. 

27.  Fire :  stables  of  Belt  Line  Horse-Car  Co.,  New 
York  city,  1,200  horses  suffocated. 

28.  Explosion  in  a  mine,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  75 
killed.  Explosion  in  a  colliery  near  Glasgow^  Scot- 
land, 75  kilted.  Shipwreck:  British  steamer  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  in  a  typhoon  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  750  livflB 
lost 
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June  4.    Explosion  in  Cambria  Iron- Works,  9  lives 

lOHt. 

5.  Fire  and  panic  in  a  circus  at  Neschen,  Germany, 
many  killed,  about  800  ii^ured. 

8.  Explosion :  fire-damp  in  a  oolliery  in  Westpha- 
lia, 50  killed. 

10.  News  of  earthquakes  in  Turkistan,  more  than 
100  Uvea  lost 

17.  Fire :  American  steamer  Champlain  burned  off 
Grand  Traverse  Bay,  22  lives  lost. 

18.  Drowning :  nearly  250  pilgrims  drowned  in  the 
Danube  by  tlie  upsetting  of  a  bcwt  near  Pak. 

83.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Dunskeig,  off  Terra 
del  Fue^,  part  of  the  crew  penshed. 

24.  Fire  m  a  mine  near  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  15 
lives  lost 

JvIt  2.  Railwav:  collision  at  Lamonte,  Mo.,  1 
killed,  8  injured ;  broken  axle  near  St.  Thomas,  Ont, 
8  kUled. 

8.  Train  derailed  near  St.  Thomas.  Ont,  2  killed. 

4.  Explosion :  dynamite  at  Ja8z-£(er^ny,  Hungary, 
27  killed.  Kailway :  collisions  near  Birmingham, 
Ala..  7  injured;  and  near  Bessemer,  Mich.,  5  in- 
juroa,  care  caught  fire.  Accidents  and  fires,  too  many 
Tor  enumeration,  caused  by  fireworks. 

5.  Explosion  of  dynamite  near  Pesth,  27  soldiers 
killed.  Bailway :  misplaced  switch  near  Gait.,  Ont., 
8  injured,  probable  carelessness. 

6.  Train  dendled  near  Leon,  Ky.,  8  injured.  Land- 
slide at  Zug,  Switzerland,  about  100  killed  and  the 
town  nearly  destroyed. 

'9.  Fire:  Alcazar  theatre  at  Hurley,  Wis.,  15  lives 
lost 

10.  Shipwreck :  sloop  Mystery  capsized  in  Jamaica 
Bay.  N.  Y.,  24  lives  lostj  steamer  Merrimac  lost  on 
Little  Hope  reef  near  HaUfox. 

11.  Bail  way:  collision  at  Lapeer,  Mich,  4  injured. 
Fire  in  Hurley,  Wis.,  11  lives  lost. 

18.  Collision  near  Robinson's,  K^.,  1  killed,  5  in- 
jured. Explosion :  locomotive  engme  at  Crawford's, 
Pa.,  2  killed,  9  iniured. 

15.  Railway:  collision  near  Lincoln,  Neb.,  2  en- 
gines and  18  cars  destroyed,  no  lives  lost,  but  note- 
worthy because  all  hands  were  asleep  on  one  of  the 
engines;  anotiier  collision  at  St  Thomas,  Ont,  be- 
tween an  excursion  train  and  an  oil-car,  fire  followed, 
18  killedj  more  than  100  injured. 

16.  Railway :  en^ne  of  the  Prenident's  special  train 
broke  a  parallel  rod  near  Glendale,  N.  Y.,  engineer 
killed. 

20.  Fir© :  Standard  Oil  Company's  works  at  Con- 
stable Hook,  N.  J.,  loss  $1,500,000. 

21.  Eleven  rail w ay-la borera  run  over  and  killed 
near  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

22.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Firth  foundered  in  a 
cyclone  off  the  coast  of  Java. 

28.  Shipwreck:  British  steamer  Mahratta  foundered 
off  Hoogly  Point,  India,  many  lives  lost. 

24.  mulway :  misplaced  switch  near  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  8  injurea,  probable  carelessness. 

26.  Railway:  train  derailed  near  Wabash,  111.,  1 
killed,  2  injured. 

27.  Railway :  collision  near  Hopedale,  111.,  9  killed, 
16  injured  j  derailment  near  Franconia,  Ariz.,  fire  re- 
sulted, 8  killed. 

28.  Derailment  and  broken  bridge  near  Cumber- 
land, Md.}  8  killed ;  collision  at  Knob  Lick  Mount- 
ain, Mo.,  8  killed. 

29.  Train  derailed  near  Tioga,  Tex..  4  injured; 
broken  axle  near  Cochrane,  Ind.,  2  killea,  2  injured. 

80.  Railway:  collision  at  Lawrens,  Ohio,  8  in- 
jured :  another  at  Hookset,  N.  H.,  2  killed,  5  injured ; 
train  derailed  near  Farmersvillc,  Texas,  7  iniured. 

81.  Car  upset  at  Dedhum,  Mass.,  7  injurea. 
Aagoft  2.     Railway:  collision  near  Devil's  Lake, 

Wis,,  2  killed,  8  injured. 

8.  Collision  near  North  Bend,  Neb.,  2  killed. 

4.  Tniin  derailed  near  Greenwood,  Va.,  1  killed.  8 
injured.  Tornado  in  Kansas,  79  houses  destroyed  in 
Millbrook. 


5.  Railway :  collision  near  Milton,  Ont,  1  killed. 

6.  Train  derailed  near  Bangor,  Ala.,  1  killed, 
injured. 

8.  ('ollision  near  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  2  killed,  set 
eral  injured ;  misplaced  switch  near  Miasouri  City 
Mo.,  2  killed. 

9.  Train  derailed  near  McCoy's,  Ind.,  1  killed 
collision  near  White  Hill,  N.  J.,  1  killed,  4  injured. 

10.  Railway:    excuraion   train    brealu   through 
burning  bridge  near  Chatsworth,  HI.,  80  killed,  troE 
150  to  250  injured ;  train  derailed  near  Duff  Station 
Ind.,  5  injured. 

11.  Firo  at  sea:  British  steamer  City  of  Montrea 
burned,  all  hands  rescued  by  steamer  York  Citj 
Railway:  train  derailed  near  Albany,  Ga.,  15  injured 
Explosion :  Giant  Powder  Works,  near  San  Fraud:* 
CO,  Cal.,  1  killed,  10  injured. 

12  Fire  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  loss  $500,000.  Bail 
way :  train  derailed  near  Saline  City,  Ind.,  6  li^ured 

18-20.  Run  over  at  grade-crossings  in  Connecticut 
9  persons. 

18.  Collision  near  Greenville,  Pa.,  8  ii^ured. 

16.  Wind-storm  in  France  destroyed  much  property. 

17.  Four  fatal  acddents  to  Alpine  touristF  reuortcd 
from  Zfkrich,  making  18  within  a  month.  Railway: 
ooHi.<<ion  near  Ellicott  City.  Md.^  8  killed ;  train  ae- 
railed  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  1  killed,  17  injured. 

18.  Tornado  in  Nebraska,  houses  blown  down,  S 
pereons  killed,  6  ir\iured. 

20.  Railway :  collision  near  Athens,  Tenn.,  1  killed, 
1  injured. 

21.  Train  denuled  near  Sangus,  Cal.,  5  injured. 

22.  Drowning :  accident  at  a  regatta  on  the  Thames, 
England,  17  lives  lost 


Md.,  1  killed  ;   collision   near  Woodbine,  Md.,  1 
killed,  1  injured. 

24.  Collision  near  Eaton^s  Siding,  W.  Va.,  2  killed, 
17  injured ;  broken  bridge  near  Denver,  Col.,  2  killed, 
2  injured. 

2A.  Railway:  collision  near  Chattanooga,  Teim., 
25  injured. 

28.  Collision  near  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  1  killed,  2 
11^1  ured. 

81.  Collision  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  2  injured.  Chole- 
ra: official  returns  show  80,780  fatal  cases  in  the 
Northwestern  provinces  of  India  during  the  montb  of 
August. 

Beptember  2.  Railway :  train  derailed  near  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  2  killed^  1  ii^jured ;  train  derailed  near  Par- 
sons, Kan.,  1  killed,  several  injured. 

4.  Shipwreck :  British  ship  Falls  of  Bruar,  foimd- 
ered  off  Yarmouth,  Eng.,  24  lives  lo«t 

5.  Fire :  a  theatre  burned  in  Exeter.  £ng.,  46  Ktes 
lost.  Railway:  collision  near  Fitch dui)^,  Mass.,  S 
killed.  1  injured. 

6.  Explosion  of  a  locomotive  engine  near  Sherman, 
Texas,  2  killed. 

7.  Railway :  collision  near  Afton,  la.,  1  killed,  9  in- 
jurod. 

8-9.  Heavv  rains  in  Arizona  destroyed  25  miles  of 
railroad,  ana  did  much  damage  otherwise. 

12.  Railway:  collision  at  Peoria,  Ohio,  S  killed,  1 
ii^ured. 

16.  Collision  near  Doncoster,  Eng.,  28  killed,  70 
injured. 

19.  Collision  on  elevated  road  in  Brooklyn,  N.  V., 
7  injured ;  another  collision  near  Dubuque,  la.,  5  killed, 
G  injured  ;  train  derailed  near  Fern,  Ind.,  2  killed. 

20.  Collision  near  Canton,  Dak.,  3  killed. 

21.  Hurricane  in  Texas ;  many  hou.ses  and  crop* 
destroyed.  Shipwreck :  steamer  Romeo  at  ViUeguier, 
13  lives  lost 

25.  Railway :  misplaced  switch  near  Holden,  Mo.< 
2  killed,  1  ii\fured. 

26.  Collision  near  Summit,  N.  J.,  2  killed,  6  injured 

27.  Train  derailed  near  Jackson,  Tenn.,  2  killed, ' 
ii\iured. 
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I:  the  Yellow  River,  in  the  Chinese  pro V-  16.  Collision    between    steamer  Breakwater   and 

aan,  overflowed  its  banks  and  submerged  ferry-boat  Favonia  in  New  York  harbor,  many  pas- 

,000  square  miles,  including?  many  popu-  sengers  injured. 

Many  thouii^and  lives  lost,  and  several  18.  Shipwrecks :  several  vessels  driven  ashore  on 

pie  left  homeless.  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  1  life  lost. 

ay:  collision  near  Park  Station,  Mo.,  5  20.  Fire  at  sea:  American  steamer  San  YiDcent  off 

San  Francisco,  11  lives  lost. 

Earthquake  in  Smyrna.  22.  Explosion:  a  large  quantity  of  naphtha  accident- 

iv:   collision  near   HillMlale,  Pa.,  wreck  ally  discnarged  into  the  main  sewer  in  Rochester,  N. 

killed ;  another  collision  near  Dunsuiuir,  Y. ;  explosions  and  fire  followed,  several  large  build- 

d,  4  injured ;  another  collision  near  Low-  ings  burned,  4  men  killed,  8  missing,  and  about  20 

ings,  Cal.,  1  killed,  8  ii^ured  ;  train  de-  ipjured. 

Porter,  Ark.,1  killed,  2  ii^ured;  another  28.  Explosion:    dynamite  near  Halifax,  N.  S.,  4 

id  near  Gladstone,  Mich..  2  killed.     Ship-  killed.    Railway  :  collision  near  Chica^  40  injured, 

mer  California,  on  Lake  Michigan,  14  Uvea  7  of  them  seriously ;  collision  near  Fairfield,  Wis.,  2 

killed,  20  ii^ured. 

on  the  Oreat  Lakes,  15  lives  lost.  26.  Railway:   accidents  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 

reck :  Britisli  gunboat  Wa^p,  supj>o8cd  to  District  of  Columbia,  4  killed, 

ost  at  sea  with  all  on  board,  80  in  num-  27.  Shipwreck :  26  vessels  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of 

Patras. 

ay :  collision  near  Kout,  Ind.,  10  killed,  29.  Shipwreck :  scow  capsized  in  New  York  har- 

ea.    Shipwreck :  French  steamer,  in  the  bor,  8  men  drowned. 

nes,  22  hves  lost  81.  Explosion  in  works  of  Equitable  Gas  Company, 

an  asylum  for  the  insane  burned  atCleve-  New  York  city,  shock  felt  throughout  the  vicinity, 

8  women  perished.  cause  unexplained,  1  killed.    Railway :  collision  near 

cotton-muls  burned  in  Baltic.  Conn.    Es-  Greenwood,  Ky.,  6  killed,  21  injured:  the  wreck  took 

I  $1,500,000 ;  1,000  persons  tnrown  out  of  fire.     Another  collision  near  Meadeville,  Pa.,  5  killed, 

11  hurt;  several  minor  accidents  occurred,  resulting 

at  Hankow,  China,  2,000  lives  lost,  2,-  in  8  killed  and  several  injured. 

Is' worth  of  property  destroyed.  DISClPLfS  OF  CflUST.     The  "Churches    of 

rreck :  cplllHion  tet^reen  steamer  Upupa  Christ"  are  not  officially  represented  in  any 

I  hanL  Planteur  off  Beachy  Head,  12  lives  «^«^«„i  v  j„   u.,*      ^  «:-^  -^ui                 »•         "i 

^         '  general  body,  but  a  conisderable  proportion  or 

TTeck :  British  steamer  Cheviot  at  Port  t^©™  we  in  relation  through  voluntary  action 

ives  lost.    Railway :  collision  at  Green's  by  means  of  the  organizations  for  missionary 

C.  8  killed,  10  in.jured;  train  derailed  and   benevolent  work   which   meet   with  the 

?^*AJf;whVtAw«'^T!.n«    9unwi  ii«  General  Christian  Missionary  Convention, 

ion  near  Wiiitesiae,  lenn.,  2  Killed,  1  in-  mu      ^      i^^i.              in           i  /-ii_  •  ^»       -ar. 

'           '             '  Ibe  twelfth  annnal  General  Christian  Mis- 
town  of  Kitab,  Bokhara,  destroyed ;  near-  sionary  Convention  met  in  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
nhabitanta  perished.  October  8.    The  Convention  consists  virtually 
ay :  trams  <ferailed  near  FlorUsant,  Col.,  of  the  annual  meetings  of  three  distinct  and  in- 
^other    near   Tallahassee,    Fla.,    5    m-  dependent  organization^the  Christian  Worn- 

derailed  near  Morris,  111.,  2  killed,  1  in-  <*"  »  Board  of  Missions,  the  Foreign  Christian 

bably  caused  by  malice.  Missionary  Society,  and  the  General  Christian 

rreok :  American  steamer  Vernon  on  Lake  Missionary  Convention,  each  of  which  occupies 

Olives  lost.  one  day  of  the  session  in  the  order  in  which 

3.  Railway:  derailment  and  collision  in  *i  ^  „   'L^^    ^  .u    u  j*               •             tu    r*\.  - 

do. ;  circuiB  train  wrecked,  and  a  number  ^'^®  ^®»  of  the  bodies  are  myen.     The  Chris- 

mals  escaped,  1  man  killed,  several  in-  tian   Woman's   Board    of    Missions    returned 

reoeiptB  of  $26,226,  or  $5,000  more  than  the 

»|?°  •,  l?l?'?**^l7®  eJ^no  g«ar  Palatine  receipts  of  the  previous  year :  a  membership  of 

,\J.ed"i^b^toTriv;r,  Chlnat'^.Sr.t  12,606  persons;  and  870  auxiliaries,  band^  and 

it.  young  people's  societies.    The  receipts  of  the 

8  locomotives  and  150  cars  destroyed  at  Foreign  Missionary  Society  had  been  $47,768, 

and  the  expenditures  had  been  $47,598.    Re- 

^l^train  denuled  near  Paducah,  Ky.,  2  ports  were  presented  from  missions  in  Turkey 

neck:  sunk  by  collision  oflf  Dover,  Ger-  (^ ^^t^tions),  Denmark,  England  (7   churches), 

rScholten,  112  lives  lost.  India,  Japan,  and  China,  m  all  of  which  a  net 

ay:    collision  near  Tunnel  Hill,  111.,  4  gain  of  602  members  was  returned.     The  whole 

e:  winter  quartere  of  Bamum'smenairerie  number  of    members  in    Turkey,  India,    and 

•fon •  ISiwdeTSLire'at  Amov  Chn  ^^^^  ^*® ^^^-     '^^^  mission  in  Paris,  France, 

and'sSveml  hundred  civUians  repoJted  ^^  ^^^^  discontinued  in  accordance  with  the 

St  lai^fe  portion  of  the  town  destroyed.  direction  of  the  society  at  its  previous  meeting, 

ay:   collision    near    Williams.  Ariz.,  8  Complaints  made  by  missionaries  of  other  so- 

juped  •  collbion  near  Cochran»s  Mills,  Pa.,  cieties  that  the  agents  of  this  body  bad  inter- 

L  Ffre:  Strobridce  Lithographing  Cora-  fered  with  their  missions  in  Turkey  were  de- 

ling;s  burned  in  Cincinnati    Earthquakes  clared  not  founded  in  reason,  and  the  explana- 

Icxico ;  much  sufferini:^  among  the  inhabi-  tion    was    made    that    there     had     been   no 

interference  with  other  denominations  except 

a  heavy  ocean-wave  swept  the  coasts  of  of  that  accidental  character  which  could  not 

^quakrii  cSIh^"^  '°^  ''"""  '"  ^  a^oi^ed.    The  receipts  of  the  General  Chris- 

■eck :  20  fishing-smacks  lost  off  the  Ork-  ^^^^  Missionary  Society,  wh'ch  takes  charge  of 

home   mission    and  church    extension  enter 
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prises,  hod    been  $26,772.    Uiwler  its  direct  Chnstian  fellowship  by  an  immersion  in  wate 

i^ency  86  new   and  anorganized  places  bad  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  8od 

been  visited,  163  churches    had  been  visited  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  only  such  wer 

and  assisted,  26  chnrches  had  been  organized,  admitted ;  and  that  those  who  were  thus  adde^ 

and  673  persons  had  been  received  by  baptism,  to  the  Church   were  continued  in  fellowshij 

Several  State  organizations  co-operate  with  the  so  long  as  they  walked  in  the  commandment 

work  of  the  society  through  their  own  agents,  of  Jesus.     Outside  of  that  which  is  essential  U 

They  returned  in  all  179  missionaries,  who  had  Christian  unity,  the  answer  continued, 

visited  and   assisted    1,204  churches  and  811  ^here  are  many  thinire  pertaininir   to   ffrowth  ii 

new  and  unorganized  places,  had  organized  78  knowledge,  to  methodaV  Voridn^tc,  inrefeit^a 

churches,  and  had  received  6,916  members  by  to  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  for  the  presem 

baptism.     The    amount    of    $79,828    was  re-  tion  of  unity,  there  should  be  a  common  agreement 

turned  as  raised  by    State  boards,  and  about  '^*1«™  should,  we  think,  be  the  hirgest  fiberty  o 

$40  000    as    raised  by  mi^ionarie,   for  local  °KoA.*:!riS'4"»°&e?t^v^?  Ar^iS^ 

work.     The  receipts  for  the  church  extension  and  no  one  who  holds  to  Jesus  '^  as  God  manifet  ii 

fund  had  been,  regular,  $987 ;  special,  $2,286.  the   flesh,"    and   who    keeps   his   oommandmento 

Two  loans  had  been  made.     A  favorable   re-  should  be  disturbed  in  his  church  relations  on  account 

port  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  South-  ?^.^^  opinions,  provtd4Ki  he  does  not  attempt  to  foro 

ern   Christian  Institute,  and  of  the  school  at  ?h1mTt^rof  "fcll^^^^^^^  h*^  l^O.^ 

New  Castle,    Ky.     Two   ministers    had    been  he  becomes  a  fiiotionist,  to  be  rejected  after  fiie  fire 

aided  from  the  Ministerial  Relief  Fund.     A  re-  and  second  admonition.    Many  questions  uDorofitfr 

ply  was  adopted  to  a  communication  from  the  ^^  ^^^  discussion  in  the  pulnit,  may  be  profiubly,  oi 

Oommiasion  of  fhfl  Prot^tjinf  FninAnnAl  nhnrnh  **  ^®"®*  harmlessly,  discussedm  the  schools,  to  whid 

commission  orine  rrotestant  JJ^piscopal  onurcb  ^u  speculative  questions  should  be  itimandii.    Thei 

on  Christian  Unity,  inviting  a   conference   on  there  are  pracdcal  questions— questions  of  method  ii 

that  subject.     It  expressed   gratification  that  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Churoh— which,  bein^ 

such  an   invitation   had  been    sent    out.     The  left  to  tne  discretion  of  Christians,  to  be  answered  afr 

"  Churches  of  Christ,"  it  represented,  had  been  "^^^^f  Y"  ^l???!  «»d  <^™»^?«»  should  never  b« 

.v»»«»;«^i  :»  «k^  K^J:» »;»»:«   -lonn    :^  *  made  tcbts  of  fellowship  or  oocasionfl  ot  strife, 

organized  m  the  begmnmg  in  1809,  m  an  ef-  '^ 

fort  to  restore  the  faith  and  discipline  of  apos-  Finally,   the  ^^  reply  "    commended  the  dec- 

tolic  times,  in  protest    against    the  sectarian  laration  of  the  commission  that   the  church 

spirit,  and  were  still,  with  about  800,000  com-  which  it  represented  did  not  seek  to  absorb 

municants,  seeking  the  same  objects.    A  speci-  other  communions,  but  rather,   co-operating 

fi cation  followed  of  what  these  chnrches  re-  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  common  faith  sod 

garded  as  essential  to  Christian  unity.    First,  order,  to    discountenance    schism,    heal    tbe 

was  the  recognition  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  wounds  of  the  Body  of  Christ^,  and  proniotd 

the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  the  revealed  Christian  charity ;  and  added,  *'  not  wnat  will 

Word    of  God    and    the    only  authoritative  promote  the  interests  of  any  denomiaatioD, 

rule  of  faith — the  only  one  *'  beyond  the  reach  but  what  will  serve  the  purposes  and  promote 

of  compromise  or  surrender."   Second,  the  res-  the  welfare  of  the  *  one  Body  *  of  Christ,  is  to 

toration  of  unity  demanded  a  return  to  New  besought.   All  other  communions  should  adopt 

Testament   teaching;  and  this   involved    the  this  sentiment  as  their  own,  as  a  necessary 

points  that  the  original,  inspired  creed  had  but  preliminary   to  all  successful  efforts  to  heal 

one  article,  viz. :  **  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  divisions  and  make  manifest  that  unity  which 

of  the  living  God  " ;   that  all  who  confessed  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  Church 

this  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  were  admitted  to  of  God." 
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EAD6,  JAMBS  BUCHAllANy  an  American  engi-  1838  he  became  a  purser  on  a  Mississippi  steam- 
neer,borninLawrenceburg,  Ind.,May23, 1820;  boat.  This  occupation  afforded  him  the  op- 
died  in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  Bahama  Islands,  March  portnnity  of  studying  the  details  of  the  coo- 
8,  1887.  He  attended  school  until  he  was  thir-  struction  of  steamboats,  and  while  so  employed 
teen  years  of  age,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  he  acquired  the  title  of  captain,  which  clupg 
showed  great  fondness  for  machinery,  spend-  to  him  through  life.  His  experience  led  him 
ing  his  spare  moments  in  visiting  places  where  to  devise  means  for  the  saving  of  wrecks  that 
he  could  watch  the  movements  of  mechanical  were  found  along  the  river,  and  in  1842  he 
appliances.  In  1888  he  accompanied  his  pa-  built  a  diving-bell  boat  for  recovering  cargoes, 
rents  to  St.  Louis,  and,  as  they  reached  that  This  proving  successful,  he  construct^  a  much 
place,  the  steamer  took  fire,  destroying  all  of  larger  boat,  with  novel  and  powerful  ina- 
their  household  goods.  The  boy  then  obtained  chinery  for  pumping  out  the  sand  and  water, 
a  clerkship  in  the  dry-goods  house  of  Williams  and  liiling  tne  entire  hull  and  carcro.  Forroiog 
and  Durings.  and  his  evenings  during  this  time  a  copartnership  with  Case  and  Nelson,  he  be* 
were  spent  in  the  library  of  his  employer,  gan  the  business  of  raising  vessels,  and  soon 
studying  mechanical  and  civil  engineering.    In  extended  his  operations  from  Balize,  La.,  to 
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la.  111.,  end  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
?i.  White  engaged  in  this  linsinem  he 
I  a  linowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern 
ow  of  silt-beariDg  rivers,  and  it  is  said 
here  was  not  a  stretob  in  the  bed  of  the 


lippi  Sttj  inilea  long  between  St.  Loais 
ew  Orleans  on  which  be  had  nut  stood 
bottom  uf  the  stream  beneath  a  diving- 
In  1S4S  he  disposed  of  his  interest  in 
isiness  and  built  the  first  glass-works  in 
ssinippi  vallej.  This  proved  iinsneceBs- 
ancialJy,  and  he  resumed  the  wrecking 
Bs.  In  1845  twenty-nine  Bteaniers  were 
I  at  their  landings  in  St.  Lonis,  most  of 
were  raised  by  tiim,  so  that  in  13SS  he 
aid  off  his  los«e«  and  acquired  a  fortune 
10,000.  He  made  a  proposition  to  Con- 
n  18511  to  keep  the  cliaunels  of  the  Uis- 
1,  HisMuri,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas  rivers 
>f  snags,  wrecks,  and  other  obstmctions 
terra  of  years;  bat  the  bill  giving  liira 
Dtract,  after  passing  the  House,  wait  not 
}n  b;  the  Senate.  Impaired  health  led 
retirement  from  basiness  ia  I85T,  but  in 
soon  after  tlie  fall  of  Fori  Snmter,  he 
immoned  to  Washington  and  consulted 
President  and  his  Cabinet  relative  to  the 
iabilitv  of  using  light-draught  iron-clad 
I  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
t  immediately  a  contrsot  trss  given  to 
ur  the  oonstmotion  of  eiglit  iron  clad 
tra,  fully  equipped,  to  he  completed  within 
ive  days.  The  timber  to  form  their 
vas  still  UDcnt,  the  rolls  for  the  mann- 
e  of  the  armor-plales  were  not  in  e»ist- 
tnd  the  engines  were  nothing  bnt  pig- 
ind  bars;  yet  in  forty  -  five  days  the 
!^uis,"  tbe  first  American  iron-clad,  was 
ied.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  followed 
ok  snccesaioD,  and  with  them  the  capture 


of  Fort  Henry  was  acoomplisbed,  followed  by 
the  conqoest  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Island  No. 
10.  In  1S62  he  designed  and  built  six  tnrreted 
iron  vessels,  all  heavily  plated.  The  turrets 
on  these  were  different  from  those  of  Ericsson 
and  Coles,  and  the  guns  .were  worked  entirely 
by  steam.  In  this  way  the  11-  and  IS-incb 
gnns  could  be  loaded  and  discharged  every 
forty-five  seconds,  and  this  record  stands  as 
the  first  application  of  steam  in  manipulating 
heavy  artillery.  These  boats  proved  of  great 
service  in  the  campaigns  of  Gens.  Halleck  and 
Grant.  From  1887  till  1874  he  was  engaged 
in  tbe  constrnction  of  the  great  steel -arch 
bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis.  Id 
the  execution  of  this  work,  Mr.  Eads  ha<l  to 
do  with  problems  that  had  never  before  been 
met  by  engineers.  The  bridge  consists  of  three 
arches,  of  which  the  central  one  has  a  clear 
span  of  620  feet,  and  is  recognized  as  "  the 
nuest  specimen  of  metal-arch  construction  in 
the  world,''  while  the  side  arches  are  S02  feet 
each  in  span.  The  granite  piers  all  rest  upon 
the  bed-rock  underlying  the  river  deposits. 
Two  are  much  deeper  than  any  built  at  that 
time,  and  one,  weighing  4o, 000  tons,  was  sunk 
to  bed-rock,  186  feet  below  high-water  mark, 
tlirongh  90  feet  of  sand  and  gravel,  while 
the  other,  weighing  40,000  tons,  is  founded 
on  rock  ISO  feet  below  high-water  mark. 
It  was  opened  on  July  4,  I8T4,  after  an  ex- 
penditure of  exactly  tit,fi3e,729.9B.  Hr.  Eads 
then  turned  his  attention  to  the  deepening 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  by  means 
of  jetties.  His  plans,  which  were  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  engineers  of  tbe  United  States 
Army,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by  the 
Government,  were  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
finally  a  bill  was  passed  granting  him  permis- 
sion to  attempt  the  improvement  of  the  8uuth 
Pass.  Work  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  1876, 
and  four  years  later  the  inspecting  officers  re- 
ported that  a  maximum  depth  of  80  feet  had 
been  secured,  nnd  the  least  width  of  the  2S- 
foot  channel  was  20O  feet,  where  previously 
the  maximum  depth  had  been  bnt  9  feet. 
The  jetties  eitend  from  the  land's  end  at  the 
month  of  South  Pass  about  2i  miles  out  over 
the  bar  and  into  the  gnlf.  They  are  parallel, 
and  nre  built  of  willow  mattresses  sunken  by 
s'one,  and  capped  near  the  sea-ends  with  mass- 
ive concrete  blocks,  the  largest  of  which  weigh 
865  tons,  and  were,  at  the  time  they  were  put 
in  position,  the  largest  blocks  ever  placed  on 
eeH-walK  I'he  character  of  this  work,  its 
great  importance  to  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  and  the  world,  its  successful 
accomplishment,  the  continued  maintenance  ot 
the  deep  and  wide  channel  that  the  works 
crente<l.  the  difficult  engineering  problems  timt 
were  so  successfully  solved,  placed  Mr.  Fads 
among  the  firft  of  hydrnulic  engineers.  Mean- 
while, he  outlined  one  of  the  grandest  pinna 
ever  ntiderlaken  by  hydraulic  engineering, 
having  for  itp"  object  tiie  extension  of  the 
deep-water  from  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Ohio.     This  magnificent  channel  addressed  the  British  Association  f< 

was  to  be  made  permanent  by  patting  aa  end  vancement  of  Sciences,  of  which 

to  the  caving  of  its  banks.    In  1879  Congress  member,  in  1881,  on  the  improven 

aathorized  the  creation  of  the  Mississippi  River  Mississippi,  .aud  also  on  the  Tehuant 

Commission,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  of  Railway.     In   1884  he  received    t 

which  Mr.  Eads  was  one.    The  jetty  system  Medal  from  the  British  Society  of  A 

was  adopted,  and  two  reaches  of  the  Missis-  was  then  for  the  first  time  given  to 

sippi  —  Plam  Point,   twenty  miles  long,  and  can.     He  was  a  member  of  other  sc 

Lake  Providence,  thirty- five  miles  long — were  cieties,  and  hud  held  the  oftioe  of  ^ 

selected  for  improvement.     The  low  -  water  dent  of  the  American  Society  of  ( 

depth  of  the  former  was  only  five  feet,  while  neers  in  1882-'8d.     The  State  Un 

the  latter,  400  miles  farther  down  the  river,  Missouri,  in  1877,  conferred  upon  h 

had  a  depth  of   nearly  six  feet.    Permeable  gree  of  LL.  D.     His  writings  and  p 

contraction  works,  similar  to  those  used  at  the  papers  appeared  variously,  but  the 

South  Pass,  were  put  in  position  in  one  season  portant  have  been  collected  and  pi 

in  the  period  between  two  fioods,  and  the  the  **  Addresses  and  Papers  of  Jami 

efiect  produced  by  the  works  during  the  first  together   with  a  Biographical    Sk< 

fiood  that  followed  was  marvelous.    The  depth  Louis,  1884). 

was  increased  through    the  upper  reach   to        ECIJAUOII,  an  independent  republi 

twelve  feet  at  low   water,   and  through   the  America.    (For  details  relating  to  a 

lower  reach  to  fifteen  feet,  and  scores  of  mill-  latinn,  and   territorial  divisions,  zsee 

ions  of  cubic  yards  of  sediment  were  deposited  Cyclopaedia  **  for  1885.) 
behind  the    permeable    works,   through    the        G«veiiuieiit — The    President    is 

checking  of  the  current.    New  shore-lines  of  Maria  Placido  Canmafio,  whose  ten 

an  approximately  uniform  width  were  devel-  will  expire  on  June  80, 1888.    The  ^ 

oped ;  but  later  Congresses  refused  to  continue  dent  is  Don  Pedro  Jos6  Cevallos. 

sufficient  appropriations,  although  enough  had  net  was  composed   as  follows:  Int 

been  accomplished  to  show  the  entire  practi-  eign  Afl^airs,  Public  Instruction,  an 

cability  of  the  plan.     Mr.  Eads  examined  and  Sefior  J.  Modebto  Espinosa ;  Financ 

reported  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  lie  Works,    Sefior    V.   L.   Salazar ; 

John^s  River,  Fla.,  in  1878 ;  on  the  improve-  Navy,  Gtn.  J.   M.  Sarasti.    The   M 

ments  of  Sflcramento  river  in  1880 ;  on  the  Ecuador  at  Washington  is  Dr.   Doi 

harbor  of  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1881 ;  on  the  Flores.    The   Consul- General    of  1 

ports  of  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  in  New  York  is  Don    Domingo    L.   i 

1882 ;  on  the  harbor  of  Galveston,  Texas,  in  American     Consul-General    at    Gu 

1884;  and  had  been  personally  consulted  by  Owen  McGarr.  * 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  concerning  the  harbors        HMUicts* — The  Government  inten< 

of  his  dominions.    During  his  visits  to  Europe  pay  a  great  portion  of   the  so-callc 

he  inspected  the  mouths  of  nearly  every  river  debt,  which  in  1885  amounted  to  i 

flowing  into  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  German  on   which  the  coupons  have  remain 

Ocean,  and  also  the  river-courses  of  the  Rhone,  since  1867.    The  interest  on  this  de 

the   Danube,   including  the   works    at    their  cent,  per  annum  as  long  as  the  dutie 

mouths,  and  the  Theiss  in  Hungary,  and  like-  at  Guayaquil  do  not  exceed  $400,0( 

wise  the  Suez,  Amsterdam,  and  Rhone  ship  num,  and   25  per  cent,  of  the  excei 

canals.    On  the  occasion  of  the  Parliamentary  revenue  at  Guayaquil  till  6  per  cei 

inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  Manchester  Ship  num  interest  be  reached.    This  forei 

Canal,  Mr.  Eads  was  retained  by  the  Mersey  edness  arose  from  the  conversion  of 

docks  and  harbor  board  of  Liverpool,  at  a  fee  share  in  the  old  Colombian  debt, 

of  £8,500,  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  yet  paid  more,  the  Government  will  distribut 

to  an  engineer.    His  evidence  caused  the  re-  lands  that  the  holders  of  Ecuador 

jection  of  the  scheme  as  it  then  stood,  and  the  rants  are  entitled  to.     The  budget  f  o 

modification  by  which  the  canal  was  laid  out  year  1886  fixed  the  income  at  $2,4^ 

along  the  wide  part  of  the  Mersey,     llie  last  the  outlay  at  the  same  figure.     The 

grea,t  enterprise  to  which  Mr.  Eads  devoted  his  custom-house    yielded    in  1886  a  i 

attention  was  the  ship-railway  across  the  isth-  $1,940,586,  being  $845,885  more  tha 

mns  of  Tehuantepec.     A  valuable  concession  The  Banco  del  Ecuador  of  Quito 

was  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government,  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  ; 

and  for  several  years  Mr.  Eads  endeavored  to  The  Banco  de  Cr^dito  Hipotecario  li 

persuade  the  United   States  Government    to  contract  with  the  municipality  of  Gi 

undertake  the  building  of  this  railway,  but  he  advance  a  considerable  sum  for  wate 
finally  gave  it  up,  and  formed  a  private  com-        Navj« — Early  in  1887  their  arrived 

pany  for  its  construction.     He   was  elected  quil  the  '^  Cotopaxi,^'  a   new   steel 

Ptesident  of  the    St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sci-  which  the  Government  has  parcha 

ences  in  1872,  and  held  that  office  for  two  vessel   was    originally  built  in    ISS- 

terms.    During  the  same  year  he  was  elected  Chilian  navy.    The  armament  consi 

to  the  National   Academy  of   Sciences.     He  Armstrong    guns.     The    machinery 
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powerfa],  so  that  the  trip  from  Valparaiso  to  but  it  met  with  equally  warm  support.    This 

rana  was  made  in  less  than  eight  days.    Si-  road   will  open  up  the  tropical    belt  of   the 

maltaoeously  a  fast  gunboat  oflight  draught  was  or)ast,  and  will  also  pierce  the  higher  and  cool- 

boaght  in   Enrope,  also  to  be  furnished  with  er  lands,  where  the  products  of  the  temperate 

the  best  guns.    This  vessel  will  be  the  third  of  zone  are  found  in  abundance.     The  contract 

its  kind  that  the  navy  of  Ecuador  possesses.  made  by  the    Govemraeut,  and  approved   by 

fllite  tf  the  Coutryt — President  Caainafio,  in  Congress,  with  Don  Ignaoio  Palan,  stipalaten 

bis  message  to  Congress,   expressed  himself  that  the  coast  terminus  is  to  be  at  a  point  in  the 

as  follows  with  reference  to  the  progress  the  Bay  of  Car^uez  where  steamers  are  to  connect 

repablic  is  making:  *^ Public  instruction,  con-  with  it  to  navigate  the  bay ;  that  it  is  to  be 

sidering  the  ditficulties  we  have  had  to  grapple  finished  in  ten  years ;  and  that  the  Govern- 

with,  is  making  most  creditable  headway  ;  aid  ment  guarantees  6  per  cent,  interest  on  the 

is  being  extended  to  charitable  institutions  in  capital  invested  in  every  kilometre  from  the 

a  most  thorough  and  liberal  manner  by  assist-  moment  it  shall  have  been  constructed.     As 

ii^rwith  all  our  might  hospitals  and  asylums;  security  for  tiie  prompt  payment  of  such  in- 

a  large  amount  of  money  is  being  spent  on  the  terest,  the    revenue   to    be   collected   at  the 

coDstruction  of  a  new  lazaretto,  and   we  are  Manabi  custom-houses  is  pledged,  such  reve- 

baiiding  a  magnificent  lunatic  asylum,  which  nue  being  estimated  to  produce  $100,000  per 

will   be  among  the  best  appointed  in  Soutli  annum.     Valuable  land-grants  are   made  on 

America.     Neither  the  scarcity  of  money,  nor  both  sides  of  the  line. 

the  crippled  financial  resources  of  the  country,  Telcgrapkflt — Early  in  1887  the  following  capi- 

Dor  the  disturbed   political  status  it  has  suf-  tals  of  provinces  were  connected  by  telegraph: 

ferdd  from,  has  prevented  us  from  continuing  Quito,  Latacunga,  Ambates,  Kiobaniba,  Cafiar, 

without  interruption  the  public  works  under-  Cuenca,  Guayaquil,  and  Daule.    There  were  in 

taken,  and    from    entering  upon    new    ones,  course  of  construction  the    following  lines : 

Without  going  into  full  details  1  may  say  that  Quito,  Ibana,  Tulcan,  Riobambaand  Guaranda. 

work  on  the  Southern  Railroad  is  proceeding  The  republic  is  in  connection  with  the  world^s 

steadily  ;  that  the  telegraph  has  been  extended  system  by  means  of  a  land-line,  which  connects 

to  the  provinces  of  Imbabura,  Carchi,  Bolivar,  Guayaquil  with  Ballanita,  thence  by  cable  witli 

and  Los  Rios,  and  that  the  lines  have  begun  to  New  York  via  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 

be  hud  in  those  of  Loja,  Manabi,  and  Oro:  that  The  number  of  subscribers  to  the  telephone 

tbe  national  wagon-road  is  being  repaired  in  at  Guayaquil  was  160  at  the  close  of  1886. 

those  of  Pinchincha,   Leon,  Tungurahua,  and  Steam  NavlgatloB. — Merchants  of  Bahia  have 

Cbimborazo ;  that  an  iron  bridge  U  in  course  formed  a  steamship  company  for  navigating 

of  construction    over    Lita  river;    that    the  the  Chone  and  Capotillo  rivers,  and  in  the  au- 

bridges  on  the  northern  and  southern  wagon-  tumn  the  first  steamer  was  being  built  at  San 

roads  are  nearly  finished ;  that  we  are  laying  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  the  service  between  Motal, 

oQt  a  botanical  garden;  that  all  public  build-  Segua,  and  Bahia,  to  be  followed  by  another 

iogB  are  being  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  to  ply  between  tbe  two  principal  ports  of  Man- 

and  a  Grovernment  edifice  is  being    built  at  abi,  Manta,  and  Bahia,   touching  at  Tabnoo, 

Chatam;  that    we  have   furnished   our  coast  Jama,  and  Pedomales. 

with  three  additional  lighthouses,  so  that  this  CMiaem* — The  exports  in  1885  amounted  to 

service  of  ours  may  be  the  best  on  the  Pacific;  $6,680,815,  including  the  precious  metals,  and 

that  we  concluded  work  on  our  handsome  na-  28,227,048  pounds  of  cocoa,  worth  $5,080,918; 

tional  theatre ;  that   we  are  laying  again  the  specie  and  bullion,  $688,854;  hides,  $269,405 ; 

cable  at  the  bottom  of  Guayaquil  river,  and  cotfee,    1,850,088    pounds,    worth  $249,786; 

tbat  in   this  matter  of  telegraphic   cables  we  quinine-bark,  298,697  pounds,  worth  $112,011 ; 

are  attending  simultaneously  to  several  enter-  India-rubber,  427,254  pounds,  worth  $102,541 ; 


the  remainder  being    straw    hats,   vegetable 

iaUrn^B. — In  February  M.  J.  Kelly,  the  con-  ivory,  tamarinds,  and  tobacco.    The  American 

tractor  for  the  railway  to  the  interior,  hail  en-  trade  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows: 

tered  into  a   new  contract  for  extending  the    j^^^  ^^^  ^h^  United  suu»  from  Ecuador $M8i,i» 

noe  from    laguachl,  the    present   terminus,  to  Export  of  doine»tic  goods  from  the  United  states 

Gaajaquil,  22  kilometres.     The  new  line  was       to  Kcuador 1,049,892 

to  be  completed,  if  possible,  in  1887,  and  the  The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  Ecuado- 
^vernmentof  Ecuador  is  to  pay  Mr.  Kelly  an  rian  ports  in  1885  was  407,  of  which  185  en- 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  on  $500,000  for  twenty  tered  at  Guayaquil  alone  (117  thereof  being 
years.  By  this  arrangement  the  Government  steamers).  Theaggregatetonnage  was  131,522. 
pays  interest  only,  and  the  contractor  furnish-  €ofoa« — There  arrived  at  Guayaquil  from  the 
wthe  capital.  The  new  line  is  believed  to  be  interior  for  shipment  abroad,  in  1886,  384,752 
A  profitable  investment.  Surveys  were  begun  (|uintals  of  cocoa,  against  244,724  in  1855,  and 
in  September.  The  proposal  to  construct  the  176,955  in  1884.  From  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  3, 1887, 
^ia  de  Car&quez  and  Quito  Kmlroad,  on  313,000  quintals  had  been  received  at  Gnaya- 
vhicb  work  was  to  begin  in  the  autumn  of  quil.  The  total  consumption  of  cocoa  is  80,- 
1^7,  met  with  much  opposition  in  Quito,  as  000.000  pounds.  France  heads  the  list,  taking 
someofthetermswereconsidered  too  onerous;  26,000,000  pounds;    Spain  comes  next  with 
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16,000,000  pounds ;  then  England,  14,000,000  Boston  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabodj  and  be 

pounds,  and  the  United  Statee,  8,600,000  pounds,  sister,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann;  in  New  York  bj 

iTtry-Nstb — There  had  been  shipped  abroad  Mrae.  Kraus-B5lte;  in  St.  Louis,  bj  Miss  Su 

from  Guayaquil  in  1886,  197,808  quintals  of  san  £.  Blow.    To  them  nearly  all  the  preseni 

ivory-nuts,  against  169,000  in  1885,  and  107,-  kindergarten  in  America  chu  be  traced,  anc 

759  in  1884.     From  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  1,   1887,  the  general  acceptance  of  the  theories  that  the 

287,157  quintals  had  been  shipped.  development  of  the  child  should  begin  with  a 

fitfthqiaket — The  most  violent  earthquake  guidance  of  a  spontaneous  activity  by  games 
experienced  at  Guayaquil  since  1868  occurred  and  recreations,  m  which  practical  knowledge 
at  twenty  minutes  past  six  o^dock  a.  m.  on  for  its  own  sake  is  ignored.  There  are  about 
June  29,  1887.  The  shock  lasted  two  minutes  500  kindergarten  institutions,  in  at  least  twen- 
and  twenty  seconds,  and  the  direction  of  the  ty-eight  States  and  Territories,  with  about  20,- 
movement  was  from  northeast  to  southwest.  000  pupils  and  1,000  teachers.  The  system 
All  the  clocks  in  the  city  were  stopped  at  the  has  been  introduced  into  the  first  six  grades 
moment  of  the  shock,  and  several  buildings  of  the  common  schools  in  most  of  our  large 
were  demolished,  but  without  iiguring  any-  cities,  and  is  an  unquestionable  success.  The 
body.  The  great  earthquake  of  Aug.  13,  1868,  next  step  in  progress,  therefore,  is  the  move- 
was  most  severe  on  the  western  flanks  of  the  ment  to  introduce  the  manual-training  school 
Peruvian  Andes.  The  immense  ocean-wave  The  kindergarten  regards  the  child  as  prima- 
creatd<l  by  the  upheaval  of  the  Peruvian  coast  rily  a  daer,  so  as  to  prepare  him  to  becomes 
was  propelled  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  knower;  so-called  industrial  education  takes 
the  adjacent  South  American  coasts  the  sea-  him  from  his  recreations  to  the  workshop, 
wave  was  very  destructive,  accomplishing  in  and  proceeds  in  the  same  line  of  development 
a  few  minutes  greater  havoc  than  the  earth-  The  doing  goes  on,  and  the  knowing  begins, 
quake  had  made.  by  means  of  a  system  that  neglects  none  of  tbe 

Bwudary  IHqiite. — The  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  faculties  that  the  kindergarten  has  begon  to 

is  to  arbitrate  in  the  matter  of  the  limits  be-  develop,  as  does  the  present  common-school 

tween  Ecuador  and  Peru.  system,  but  proceeds  logically  to  educate  even- 

'   The  Death  Praalty. — ^During   the  session    of  ly  the  brain,  the  eye,  and  the  hand. 
Congress  that  terminated  on  August  10,  the  fol-        This  system  has  been  advocated  as  a  part  of 

lowing  law  was  passed,  in  conformity  with  Ar-  the  common-school  curriculum  for  a  boat  ten 

tide    136    of  the  Constitution :  **  The  death  years.    Among  its  first  and  leading  advocates 

penalty  is  not  to  be  applied  in  punishment  of  have  been  Felix  Adier  and  G.  von  Tnube,  of 

purely  political  trane^essions  of  the  law,  ex-  New  York,  Francis  A.  Walker  and  John  Clark, 

cept  in  cases  where  a  military,  armed,  isuid  or-  of  Boston,  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  and 

^nized  rising  takes  place  with  the  intention  James  McAlister,  of  Philadelphia.     Since  at- 

of  disturbing  by  force  the  constitutional  order  tention  has  been  called  to  it,  the  leading  eda- 

of  things.    Tbe  following  are  not  considered  cators  of  the  country  have  begun  to  stody  its 

political  crimes,  although  they  may  have  politi-  merits  and  the  practical  tests  to  which  it  has 

oal  ends  for  a  pretext:  Treason  to  the  conn-  been  put  in  the  industrial  training- schools  of 

try,  parricide,  assassination,  incendiarism,  pil-  Europe.    By  the  minority  of  these  men  it  is 

lage,  piracy,  and  the  criminal  deeds  of  military  warmly  approved,  as  being  superior  to  tbe  old 

men  in  active  service.^'  system  in  its  effect  on  the  health,  the  mind, 

EDPCATIOll,    INDUSTEIAL.     The  term   *Mn-  and  the  morals,  and  practically  in  making  the 

dustrial  education  "  has  come  into  common  hand  a  useful  instrument.    The  chief  arga- 

use  within  the  past  few  years,  with  two  dis-  ments  in  its  favor  are :  that  it  is  based  on  a 

tinct  meanings.     In  one  sense  it  is  applied  to  scientific  understanding  of  the  physiological 

education  intended  to  foster  industrial  skill  development  of  the  child's  mental  capacity; 

and  fit  the  pupil  to  enter  some  industrial  pur-  that  in  beginning  at  an  early  age  to  give  chil- 

suit  on  leaving  school.     But  it  is  use<l  by  tbe  dren  a  knowledge  of  shape,  form,  and  color, 

most  enlightened  educators  in  a  totally  differ-  of  common  materials,  their  beauty  and  their 

ent  sense,  synonymous  with  the  terms  **  new  usefulness,  of  tools  and  how  to  use  them,  and 

education,"  **  creative  method,*'  and  **  manual  to    teach   them    the  application  of    abstract 

training,''  and  is  regarded  solely  as  a  means  of  mathematical  studies,  not  only  gives  them  a 

promoting  the  general  edncation  of  the  pu])il  broader  understanding  and  appreciation  of  art 

by  a  new  system  of  mental,  moral,  and  physi-  and  mechanics,  but  also  cultivates  habits  of 

oal  development.      The    present  article   will  industry  and  practical  views,  accustoms  them 

treat  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in  the  to  exact  measurements,  to  close  observation 

United   States  in   the  latter  more  restricted  and  accuracy  in  thought  as  well  as  work,  and 

meaning,  viz.,  the  development  of  the  kinder-  at  the  same  time  supplies  them  with  some  fon- 

garten  principle  into  a  system  of  general  fun-  damentnl  training  for  the  practical  demands  of 

damental  training,  from  the  beginning  to  the  life,  while  employing  the  best  possible  means 

end  of  the  common-school  age.  of  developing  the  reasoning  powers,  quicken- 

The  Kiidergarten  wns  founded  in  this  conn-  ing  the  constructive  and  inventive  faculties, 

try    by    Miss    Hnines.      Its    first    important  overcoming  a  growing  dista.ote  in  the  race  for 

branches    were    established,   respectively,   in  purely  intellectual  work,  and  raising  the  grade 
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il  intelligence  in  the  nation.     The  ten-  ers  in  Charlestown  and  the  South  End.     One 

this  method  is  to  stimulate  a  desire  hundred  and  thirty-four  girls  attend  the  pri- 

llence  for  its  own  sake,  to  supplant  vate  School  of  Cookery  on   North  Bennett 

^nt  want  of  respect  for  manual  labor,  Street,  so  that  all  the  girls  in  the  schools  of  the 

thoroughness,  to  stimulate  Americans  city  proper  and  South  Boston  have  the  oppor- 

i  a  skill  in  handicraft  that  shall  be  tunity  to  receive  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in 

that  of  the  Europeans  who  now  al-  cookery  as  a  part  of  their  common-school 

aopolize  the  best  paying  departments  education. 

dustrial  pursuits,  and  to  turn  the  at-  BostiNk — The  first  general  interest  in  this 
>f  the  rising  generation  toward  the  subject  among  Amencans  was  roused  by  the 
n  which  there  is  or  will  be  the  great-  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  in  1876, 
md  for  workers.  From  the  first  the  of  the  work  done  at  the  Imperial  Technical 
n  to  industrial  education  has  been  School  of  Moscow,  Russia.  The  School  of 
ivelj  small.  It  is  generally  approved  Meclianic  Arta  in  Boston,  established  in  the 
al  schools,  and  almost  all  the  opposi-  same  year  as  a  department  of  the  Massachu- 
corporating  it  into  the  common-school  setts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  the  first  di- 
rises  from  a  mistaken  belief  that  it  is  rect  result  of  this  influence,  and  was  the  first 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  present  intel-  attempt  in  this  country  to  provide  for  boys  a 
udies  to  fit  the  pupilt»  for  immediate  course  of  stu<ly  simply  preparatory  to  trade- 
in  certain  trades  and  professions,  teaching.  It  was  arranged  on  a  plan  similar 
the  soundest  advocates  of  this  Indus-  to  those  of  the  Imperial  Technical  School  of 
sation  are  strenuously  opposed  to  any  Moscow,  the  Royal  Mechanic  Art  School  of 
ranch  of  trade-teaching  as  such,  and  Komotau  in  Bohemia,  L'£coleMunicipaled*Ap- 
^pt  certain  rudiments  of  certain  trades  prentis  of  Paris,  and  the  Ambachtsschoole  of 
1  with  the  abstract  studies  on  which  the  principal  cities  of  Holland,  with  certain 
based,  because  they  provide  a  better  differences  adapted  to  the  American  student, 
lan  any  now  in  use  to  develop  the  It  has  been  the  pioneer,  and,  with  modifica- 
owers  and  at  the  same  time  develop  tions.  the  model  for  nearly  all  the  manual- 
manual  facility,  the  latter  of  which  training  schools  that  have  since  been  estab- 
ird  as  an  essential  part  of  fundamental  lished  in  this  country.    The  hand-work  is  done 

without  regard  to  any  pecuniary  value,  but  is 

;  has  received  much  attention  of  late  designed  to  train  and  develop  the  judgment, 

nch  of  industrial  education,  and  in  self-reliance,  and  executive  power  of  the  stu- 

las  been  made  one  of  the  common-  dent.    IMeces  practically  useful  are  only  intro- 

ndies.     This,  also,  is  practically  teach-  duced  when  this  can  be  done  without  detri- 

ide.     Through  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  ment  to  the  real  purposes  of  the  courses.    Boys 

\  Hemenway,  of  Boston,  a  cooking-  under  fifteen  years  of  age  are  not  received  for 

nown  as  the  Boston  School  Kitchen  the  regular  course,  and  an  examination  equiva- 

is  opened  in  the  Tennyson  Street  Pri-  lent  to  that  for  the  ordinary  Boston  grammar- 

lool  building.  North  End,  in  Novem-  school  graduation  is  required  for  admission. 

>.     It  was  admirably  fitted  up  and  The  course  includes  two  years  of  mechanical 

I  charge  of  a  skilled  cooking-teacher,  training  and  intellectual  study,  arranged  as  fol- 

&s  instruction  in  the  keeping  of  the  lows: 

ind care  of  cooking- utensils,  as  well  as  Firot  Tear. —let  term:  Shop-work— carpentry ; 

iking  of  dishes  and  the  most  important  alpj^re,  geometry,  English  composition,  meclianiial 

.«.  ^u^^ir^^<«  ^/  *^r^A»  ««^  ♦!,«:«  «.i«^4-«  9Lnd  free-Iiimd  drawing.    2d  term :  Shop-work — wood- 

je  chemistry  of  fm)ds  and  their  adapta-  ^^^j^^^^    pattern-mating,    foundo-work  ;    algebra, 

le  wants  of  the  human  body.     1  hese  geometry,  metric  system,  Englbh  composition,  me- 

ke  those  in  the  carpentry  classes,  are  chanical  and  Irce-band  drawing, 

by  the  masters  of  the  schools  in  the  Second    Yeab.— 1st  term:    Shop- work— forjring ; 

)f  the  Tennyson  Street  building.     In  algebra,  elementary  physios,  EngTish   composition, 

lu                  i         1             ri5#.           •  1  mechamcal  and  free-hand  drawmg,  French.    2d  term: 

,  there  were  ten  classes  of  fifteen  giris  shop-work-visc-work,  machiRc-tool  work;   geom- 

h  class  receivmg  two  hours  a  week,  ctry,  physics,  EntflLsh  composition,  French,  mechan- 

ons  of  the  cooking-school  being  held  icai  and  free-hand  drawing. 

as  in  the  regular  schools.    The  total  The  first  attempt  to  add  a  manual-training 

uch  a  Bchoc»l  is  about  $900  a  year,  department  to  any  public  school  was  made  in 

on  School  Kitchen  No.  2  maintained  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1878,  with  money  placed 

ty,  under  the  direction  of  the  Manu-  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  trustees  for  this 

ng  Committee,  is  in  the  Drake  Pri-  purpose   by   the  executors  of  the  estate  of 

tiding.  South  Boston.     It  was  opened  George  O.  Hovey.    A  room  was  fitted  up  with 

Qtumn  of  1886.    It  is  modeled  after  twelve  benches  and  all  equipments  necessary 

Being  somewhat  larger,  it  accommo-  t^o  teach  the  use  of  some  of  the  principal 

enty  girls.     Much  private  solicitation  tools  used  in  carpentry.     With  a  practical  car- 

i  made  for  similar  schools  in  various  penter  as  teacher,  the  experiment  was  begun 

the  city,  and  in  the  present  year  the  with  four  Saturday  classes  of  twelve  members 

f  Education  has   opened   one  more  each.     The  pupils  were  from  the  two  upper 

1  Roxbury,  and  has  arranged  for  oth-  grades  of  the  grammar-schools.    The  course 
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was  of  forty  lessons,  each  of  which  was  eqniv-  course  is  similar  to  that  taught  in  the  Dwigli 
alent  to  half  of  a  half-day  session.  In  1880  a  School.  The  classes  come  trom  the  differen 
change  was  made  hy  which  pupils  did  not  have  schools.  £ach  is  made  up  of  about  twent 
to  sacrifice  part  of  their  holiday  for  this  in-  boys,  who  must  be  over  fourteen  years  of  age 
struction,  and  with  it  the  attendance  increased  and  who  receive  one  two-hour  lesson  a  week 
from  thirty  to  ninety-six.  Lessons  in  carpen-  for  which  they  are  excused  trom  attendance  ai 
try  were  given  during  school-hours  four  after-  their  grammar-schools, 
noons  in  the  week,  two  classes  being  taught  Sewing,  which  is  more  a  branch  of  trade- 
each  afternoon.  Eight  classes  then  received  teaching  than  an  element  of  industrial  edo- 
instruction  for  one  hour  each  during  hulf  the  cation,  according  to  the  restricted  use  of  that 
afternoon  session.  Two  classes  and  a  part  of  term,  has  for  many  years  been  a  part  of  the 
a  third  were  made  up  of  girls,  whose  work  was  regular  course  of  instruction  for  girls  from 
pronounced  by  the  superintendent  as  equal  to  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age  in  the  Boston  gnun- 
that  of  the  boys,  and  who  seemed  to  enjoy  it  mar-schools.  The  cost  of  materials  amouDU 
heartily.  The  superintendent  says :  '*A  room  to  not  more  than  $200  a  year  for  the  whole 
similar  to  the  one  we  had  can  be  fitted  up  for  city;  for,  as  the  children  become  proficient, 
a  carpentry  class  for  not  more  than  $500.  In  parents  are  glad  to  have  them  make  and  mend 
such  a  shop,  thoroughly  equipped,  one  teacher  for  the  family  in  their  school  chisses.  The  total 
can  efficiently  instruct  four  classes  each  day —  number  of  articles  made  in  all  the  Boston 
twenty  classes  each  school- week.  Sixteen  mem-  schools  in  1887  was  72,721,  and,  by  the  skill 
bt^rs  may  be  permitted  to  attend  each  class,  there  attained,  young  girls  fresh  from  school 
without  detriment  to  the  progress  of  each.  Al-  every  year  find  steady,  remunerative  emploj- 
lowing  forty  weeks  for  the  academic  year,  and  ment  as  sewing-women, 
making  the  salary  of  the  teacher  $20  a  week,  New  Y«rkt  —  The  Free  Kindergarten  and 
the  annual  cost  of  instruction  would  be  $800.  Workingman^s  School  of  New  York  city  was 
The  cost  of  stock  would  not  exceed  50  cents  the  first  institution  in  this  country  organized 
per  annum  for  each  pupil.  Upon  this  basis  the  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  of  all 
j»«r  M/>ito  cost  of  instructing  320  pupils  would  grades  of  the  school -age  according  to  the 
be  about  $3  a  year."  The  cost  of  this  experi-  principles  of  the  creative  method  quoted  at  the 
ment  during  its  continuance  of  about  eighteen  beginning  of  this  article.  It  was  established 
months  was  $742.50.  It  was  discontinued  in  1879  by  Felix  Adler,  President  of  the  So- 
with  the  close  of  the  spring  term  in  18S0,  be-  ciety  for  Ethical  Culture,  under  whose  an- 
canse  the  city  government  refused  to  make  an  spices  the  schools  are  maintained  as  a  part  of 
appropriation  for  it,  and  the  ilovey  executors  tlieir  United  Relief  Works.  In  June,  1887,  n 
were  not  willing  to  maintain  it  any  longer.  It  class  of  eight  pupils  was  graduated,  the  first 
proved,  however,  some  of  the  theories  on  the  that  had  completed  the  full  course  above  the 
effect  of  such  training,  and  the  example  was  kindergarten.  During  the  past  four  years  the 
soon  followed  in  other  places.  schools  have  occupied  their  present  quarters  in 
Upon  the  offer  of  the  Boston  Industrial  the  large  fourst^ry  nchool- building  erected  for 
School  Association,  a  similar  experiment  was  tliem  at  109  West  Fifty-fourth  Street  They 
tried  in  the  Boston  public  schools  from  Janu-  are  unsectarian,  and  receive  pupils  of  borh 
ary  to  May,  1882.  A  room  in  the  Dwight  sexes  and  all  nationalities  between  the  ages  of 
Grammar-School  for  boys  was  fitted  up  as  a  three  and  fourteen  years,  charging  no  tuition- 
carpenter-shop,  a  practical  carpenter  was  em-  fees.  At  present  the  pupils  are  only  those 
ployed  as  instructor,  and  two  classes  of  eight-  from  the  poorest  classes,  since  they  have  the 
een  members  each  were  selected,  one  being  greatest  need  of  the  best  education.  The 
from  the  upper  or  graduating  class,  the  other  course  of  study  covers  six  years  in  the  kinder- 
from  the  2d,  3d,  and  4th  grades.  The  boys  garten  and  eight  years  in  the  Workingman*!( 
selected  were  of  both  American  and  foreign  School.     There  are  now  about  350  children  in 

fmrentage,   and   represented   the    oldest    and  both  departments.     The  annual  expenses  are 

argest  as  well  as  the  youngest  and  smallest  of  abnut  $20,000,  and  are  defrayed  by  private 

their  respective  classes.    The  course  of  instriic-  contribution.    The  school  receives  no  aid  from 

tion  was  arranged  in  eighteen  progressive  les-  the  State.     It   lias   been  found  necessary  to 

sons,  each  class  receiving  practically  one  two-  alter  the  details  of  the  original  system  many 

hour  lesson  a  week.     No  pupil  could  keep  on  times,  and  this  year,  under  the  new  superin- 

in  this  course  who  did  not  maintain  his  rank  tendent  of  the  tichool  and  kindergarten,  An- 

in  his  regular  studies.     Without  any  expense  drew  J.  Rickoff,  the  entire  curriculum  is  to  be 

for  room-rent  and  heating,  the  total  cost  of  these  thoroughly  revised  and  be  made  to  carry  out 

lessons  was  $711.95,  making  the  cost  per  pupil  more  fully  and  precisely  the  educational  and 

about  $6.     Ihe  experiment  whs  regarded  as  a  humanitarian  principles  for  which  the  institn- 

positive  benefit  to  the  students  in  its  influence  tion  was  founded.     The  general  plan  will  still 

on  their  other  school- work.  be  the  same — parallel  work  in  the  shop  for 

The  second  experiment  in  Boston  was  the  manual  training ;  in  the  atelier^  for  the  devel- 

establishment,  in  1884,  of  another  carpentry  opment  of  the  artistic  and  imaginative  facol- 

class.    This  was  opened  in  the  basement  of  ties ;  and  in  the  recitation-rooms,  for  the  more 

the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  still  exists.     The  intellectual  or  literary  studies.    In  oonneotioii 
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d  schools  there  isi  mach  home-work  in  brew  Technical  Institute,  and  the  Graraercj 

ilies  of  the  pupils.     Parents'  meetings  Park  School  and  Tool- House.    The  Industrial 

I  regularly,  and  in  summer  the  superin*  Education  Association,  No.  9  University  Place, 

takes  his  colony  of  pupils  to  Sherman,  was  organized  with  its  present  name  and  object 

pye  those  whose  lives  are  passed  in  the  in  1884.    Its  devotion  to  indu^trial  education 

tain  elementary  impressions  of  nature,  as  defined  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  is 

.  which,  as  a  foundation,  the  important  wholly  educational,  and  not  charitable,  and  is 

f  natural  history  can  nut  be  built  up.  on  a  broader  basis  than  any  other  institution 

[)ollege  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  in  the  country.     As  yet  it  is  no  more  than 

)nd  institution  in  New  York  to  intro-  started  in  its  actual  working,  but  its  purposes 

inual  training  into  its  curriculum.    In  are  to  unite  all  the  work  in  this  direction  in 

workshop  was  opened,  in  which  the  the  various  parts  of  the  city,  to  influence  and 

i  might  spend  certain  hours,  and  since  educate  public  opinion  in  favor  of  it,  to  give 

jere  has    been  a  regular   mechanical  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  and  all  branches 

including  manual  training,  which  ex-  of    industrial    education,    to    maintain    free 

^er  the  entire  three  years,  and  may  be  courses  of  lectures  on  this  and  other  educa- 

y  any  student.    For  those  who  are  un-  tional  topics,  and  to  provide  a  complete  free 

take  the  full  college  course  of  five  educational  library  and  reading-room  and  issue 

here  is  a  shorter  course  of  three  years,  circulars  of  information  on  educational  topics 

iie  mechanical  course,  in  which  the  of  the  day.    In  1886  the  association  moved  into 

ibont  equally  divided  between  academic  its  present  quarters,  and,  with  ample  room  and 

and  drawing  and  workshop  practice,  excellent  equipment,  entered  on  its  enlarged 

dent,  in  the  five-years^  course,  can  take  scale  of  work,  in  all  branches  of  which  it  has, 

liop-work  instruction  four  and  a  half  within  two  years,  made  a  successful  beginning. 

week,  after  the  regular  exercises  of  Through  ita  instrumentality  industrieu  draw- 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  ad-  ing,  clay-modeling,  wood-carving,  carpentry, 

hours  in  the  shop  do  not  overtax  or  and  sewing  have  been  introduced  into  the  pub- 

iray  hamper  the  student's  regular  work,  lie  schools  of  Hoboken  and  Statcn  Island,  with 

j^nerally  proved  beneficial  as  exercise  a  fair  degree  of  success.    During  the  summer 

eation.     In  1886  there  were  185  stu-  of  1887  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  the  associ- 

the  workshops,  their  ages  ranging  from  ation's  building  was  suspended,  on  account  of 

I   to  twenty-one  years.      The  annual  alterations  to  provide  for  more  extensive  work 

this  instruction  is  about  $3,600,  about  in  the  autuum.    liVith  the  beginning  of  the 

which  is  spent  for  materials.     The  cost  second  year,  a  normal  college  in  kindergarten 

Innt  has  been  about  $8,460,  including  a  and  industrial  education  was  opened,  and  in 

[igine  and  boiler,  which  are  used  for  connection  with  it  a  model  school  for  boys  and 

ing  and  warming  the  college  buildings,  girls  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen 

the  exception  ot  the  many  free,  chari-  years.     The  schools  have  begun  with  88  nor- 

bools  that  give  special  training  in  cer-  mal  students,  16  of  whom  are  taking  the  full 

Instries,  and  are  in  receipt  of  money  course,   85    children    in  the    regular    model 

e  public-school  fund,  the  college  had  courses,  and  55  others  in  special  instruction, 

ibout  Jan.   1,  1888,  the  only  manual  The  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  at  84  and 

-classes  under  the  control  of  the  New  86  Stny vesant  Street,   is  a  manual  training- 

k>ard   of  Education.     But  the  kinder-  school  for  Jewish  boys.     It  was  established  in 

s  established  in  the  first  six  grades  of  1884  by  the  present  director,  Henry  M.  Leip- 

mary   schools,    industrial    drawing  is  ziger,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  attention 

n  the  evening  schools  and  in  the  schools  ot  the  Hebrew  youth  toward  industrial  pur- 

^ildren  of  foreign  parentage  are  in-  suits  and  giving  them  a  general  preparatory 

in  the  English  language;  and  in  Octo-  education  for  entering  the  trades.     Instruction, 

7,  the  board  decided  to  try  experiment-  tools,  and  materinls  are  free.    There  is  an  en- 

i\\  the  grades  above  the  kindergarten  rollment  of  about  100  pupils  in  five  classes, 

w  schools  the  introduction  of  a  new  averaging  20  pupils  each.    Pupils  are  admitted 

combining  manual  training  with  the  attwelveyearsof  age,  and  are  expected  to  have 

irely  intellectual  studies,  which,  if  sue-  reached  the  fourth  grade  in  the  city  public 

will  be  adopted  for  all  the  common  schools.    The  hours  are  from  9  till  4  o^clock 

of  the  city.  daily,  and  special  instruction  in  wood-carving 

>ugh,    with    the    exception    of    Prof,  is  given  from  4  to  6  o^clock  on  Mondays  and 

school.  New  York  has  been  in  point  of  Thursdays.    The  course  of  instruction  is  made 

[lind  many  cities  in  providing  for  in-  up  of  common -school  studies,   drawing  and 

education,  it  has  now,  even  before  the  mechanical  work.    The  full  course  covers  three 

lent  has  yet  been  put  into  operation  in  years,  during  the  first  two  of  which  the  prin- 

>1ic  schools,  more  institutions  of  this  ciples  of  many  trades  Rre  taught,  with  a  knowl- 

in  any  other  place  in  the  country.     Be-  e<lge  of  materials,  use  of  tools,  etc.     In  the 

lose   already  mentioned,   it  has  three  third  year,  first  work  in  special  trades,  selected 

te  schools  devoted  to  this  work.  viz..  with  reference  to  the  aptitudes  and  preferences 

nstrial  Education  Association,  the  He-  of  the  pupils,  is  taught. 
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The  Gramercy  Park  School  and  Tool-House  growing  boys  of  St.  Louis.    Under  th 

is  a  pay-schooJ,  in  which  the  theoretical  and  of  its  present  director,  Prof.  C.  M.  Wc 

practical  are  harmonionslj    combined    in    a  it  was  opened  with  about  fifty  popils 

course  of  study  that  is  extended  over  twelve  tember,   1880.    Sixty-seven   pupils    ¥ 

years,  and  is  based  on  the  three  essential  divis-  rolled   during  the  first  year,  107  du 

ions  of  culture  or  education,  physical,  intellec-  second,  176  during  the  third,  at  the 

tual,  and  moral.    The  course  of  study,  which  which  there  were  29  graduates.    In  th 

was  originated  and  developed  by  Prof.  G.  von  year  201  were  enrolled,  29  being  grad 

Taube,  is  ad.ipted  to  the  characteristics  shown  1884;  in  the  fifth,  218  were  enrolled, 

respectively  in  the  four  natural  stages  of  brain  graduated  in  1885 ;  the  sixth  year's  en 

development.    For  the  first  two  of  these  pe-  was  233,  with  45  graduates  in  1886; 

rio<ls,  which  comprise  six  years  and  take  the  enth  yearns  enrollment,  225,  with  52  g 

child  up  to  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the  in  1887.   The  course  of  instruction  cov* 

course  is  designated  as  objective.    In  the  first  years  and  embraces  five  parallel  line 

three    years,   or  Junior  objective    grade,   no  purely  intellectual  and  two  both  int 

books  are  used.     Very  few  are  used  in  the  next  and    manual,  and   including  literary 

three  years,  or  senior  objective  grade,  most  of  free-hand  and   mechanical  drawing, 

the  lessons  being  worked  out  with  the  teacher,  chanical  exercises  in  the  shop,  togetl 

The  course  covering  the  third    and    fourth  instruction  about  tools  and  their  use 

stages  is  more  purely  intellectual,  and  is  di-  wood- working  shop  has  uniform  acco 

vided  intothe  junior  subjective,  for  the  ages  of  tions  for  a  class  of  24  pupils,  and  th 

about  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  the  senior  sub-  building  is  admirably  equipped  with  a| 

jective,  for  the  student  of  the  highest  grade,  for  the  most  practical  instruction,  } 

whose  graduates  may  be   about   twenty-one  given  similarly  to  laboratory  lectun 

years  of  age.     A  course  of  objective  and  sub-  school  is  supported  by  endowments  am 

jective  studies,  elaborated  on  this  basis,  is  held  paid  by  its  pupils, 
by  Mr.  von  Taube  as  the  true  system  of  educa-        CMcagVt  —  The    Chicago    Manual    ' 

tion,  and  aims  to  provide  a  complete  business  School,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  Si 

and  social  training,  or  a  thorough  preparation  was  the  second  institution  of  its  kind 

for  the  scientific  course  in  the  American  col-  country.    It  was  founded  as  the  pri 

leges  or  foreign    poly  tech  nia.    One    general  terprise  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  i 

course  is  followed  for  all  in  the  lower  or  ob-  which  in  1882  subscribed  $100,000  '* 

jective  classes,  but  separate  courses  for  each  of  gurate  a  school  for  instruction  and  pn 

the  higher  or  subjective  classes.     As  the  school  the  use  of  tools,  with  such  instructior 

was  founded  in  1H84,  there  has  not  been  time  be  deemed  necessary  in  mathematics,  c 

for  a  student  to  complete  the  full  course;  but,  and  the    English   branches  of  a  higi 

so  far  as  it  has  been  tested,  the  system  is  re-  course."    It  is  substantially  a  duplicat< 

garded  as  eminently  successful.  St.  Louis  school,  but,  unlike  that,  is  in 

SL  LbwSs, — The  Manual  Training  School  of  ent  of  all  other  institutions.    It  was 

the  Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in   February,  1884,  under  the  charge 

was  the  first  school  established  in  this  country  present  director,  Henry  H.  Helfield,  i 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  a  graded  pupils,  all  that  could  be  accommodate 

course  of  non-technical  study  for  boys  of  the  admitted.     In   September,  1886,   its 

high-school  age,  adapted  as  equally  as  possible  was  increased,  and  a  junior,  or  first  yea 

to  intellectual  and  manual  training.    The  plan  of  96  was  admitted.     It  is  supported 

was  in  a  sense  original,  and  from  the  first  its  endowment  of  the  Commercial  Club 

success  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  served  as  its  tuition  fees. 

a  model  for  many  similar  schools  in  various        The  Chicago  Public  Training  Scho 

States.     It   is    a    non-classical    high  -  school,  ing  manual  training  as  a  pnrt  of  publi 

where,  in  a  three  years*  course,  the  essential  instruction,  was  opened  in  October,  18 

mechanical  principles  of  all  trades  are  taught,  the  first  year  it  was  only  a  school  of  ca 

without  going  into  the  details  of  any  trade,  Its  plans  for  the  future  are  not  yet  d 

where   articles  are  not  made  for  sale,   and  arranged,  but  its  work  will  be  upon 

where  all    shop  -  work  is  disciplinary.      The  basis  and  probably  provide  a  four  year* 

school  exacts  close  and  thoughtful  study  with  in  combined  intellectual  and  manual  t 

tools  as  well  as  with  books.     By  lengthening  During  the  first  year  the  attendance 

the    usual  school-day    a   full   hour,    and    by  pupils,  whose  ages  ranged  from  twelve 

abridging  somewhat  the  number  of  daily  reci-  teen  years.    It  is  open  to  pupils  of  the  t 

tations,  time  is  found  for  drawing  and  tool-  in  the  three  city  high-schools,  and  the 

work,   and  a  more  liberal,  intellectual,   and  are  five  afternoons  in  the  week.     Att 

physical  deveU»pment.    In  short,  a  more  sym-  is  optional,  and,  by  arrangement  of  th< 

metrical  education  is  given  than  can  be  afford-  hour  in  the  high  schools,  the  pupil  los 

ed  in  the  usual  high -school.    This  school  was  ing  from  his  regular  studies  by  tkking 

established  as  an  experiment  by  the  Board  of  ditional  course. 

Directors  of  the  University,  to  meet  the  mani-        T»Mo.  —  The    Manual    Training  8c 

fest  need  of  some  such  education  among  the  the  Toledo  University,   Toledo,  Ohio, 
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the  St  Louis  type,  was  established  were  gr&duated  in  June  after  the  fall  three- 

irj,  1685,  as  the  first  department  of  years'  course,  while  100  had  left  before  gra<ia- 

lo  University.     It  was   founded  by  ation,  to  take  employment  as  wage- workers, 

f  rs.  Jesnap  W.  Scott  and  others  as  the  Tbe  year  1887-88  opened  with  268  students, 

niversity  of  Arts  and  Trades,  but  was  A  preparatory  class  has  been  established  since 

Ltiy  deeded  to  tbe  city,   which,   in  the  school  was  opened,  and  in  Nov.,  1887,  an 

it,  passed  an  ordinance  estabhsbing  unclassified  night-school  was  opened  for  the 

rsity  for  the  promotion  of  free  edu-  winter  months,  to  give  as  much  of  the  work 

the  youth  of  both  sexes  within  the  laid  down  in  the  catalogue  as  possible  to  those 

which  this  school  should  be  the  be-  who  wish  to  take  these  studies  but  are  engaged 

The  director,  Prof.  R.  H.  Smith,  is  a  during  the  day.     In  establishing  this  training- 

of  the  St.  Louis  school,  after  which  school,  the  city  council  provided  that  admission 

been  modeled  in  many  respects,  but  to  it  should  be  regulated  by  the  law  governing 

^in  ohatiges.      The  course  is  more  the  ordinary  public  schools,  excepting   that 

than  in  any  of  the  previously  named  the  Board  of  Education  should  regulate  the 

f  the  West    It  covers  four  years,  and  age  of  admission  and  have  power  to  set  terms 

domestic    economy  for  girls.      The  of  tuition  for  pupils  outside  of  the  city,  and 

e  of  admission  is  thirteen  years,  and  that  the  use  of  tools  and  materials  for  the  city 

is  received  who  has  not  reached  the  pupils  should  not  exceed  $1  for  the  scholastic 

ide  of  the  gramraar-schooL    Tuition  quarter. 

residents  of  Toledo.  Dunng  1886-'87  PMfaukOphlt.— The  Manual  Training  School  of 

dance  was  270,  boys  and  girls.    In  Philadelphia  provided  for  boys  is  one  depart- 

girls  take  much  the  same  course  as  ment  of   an   extensive  system   of    industrial 

modified  by  a  little  more  of  the  design  education  now  being  developed  in  the  public 

ement     In  the  first  year,  girls  take  schools  of  that  city.     It  was  opened  in  Sep- 

ood-carving,  and  enough  of  carpen-  tember,  1885,  in  one  of  the  school-buildings, 

ch  them  the  manipulation  and  sharp-  which  was  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  is 

ools.    Their  work  in  this  department  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.    Pupils  who  have 

favorably  with  that  of  the  boys.    In  finished  the  grammar-school  course  are  admit- 

id  year  the  girls  take  cookery.      It  ted  by  examination  once  a  year.    The  course 

ed  hereafter  to  teach  sewing  in  the  of   three  years    includes    systematic  manual 

^ar,  and  cooking  in  the  third.     It  is  training  similar  to  that  in  the  Western  schools, 

osed  to  add  this  year  a  number  of  and  in  addition  a  course  of  instruction  in  the 

unmar  pupils  of  the  highest  grade.  English  language,    mathematics,    mechanics, 

mts  who  enter  this  school  have  no  elementary  science,  history,  and  social  science, 

IS  to  particular  studies.    Each  must  and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing.    Three 

0  the  course  as  laid  down,  and  take  hours  a  day  are  given  to  school-work,  one 
nch  in  its  order.  But  in  the  evening  hour  to  drawing,  and  two  hours  to  manud 
ol,  opened  soon  after  the  day-school,  training  in  the  workshops.  The  Industrial 
nts  can  elect  such  branches  as  meet  Art  School,  which  was  originally  in  the  hands 
)s  or  have  direct  bearing  upon  their  of  a  private  association,  was  adopted  by  the 
08,  although  a  full  course  is  provided,  Philadelphia  Board  of  Education  in  1882,  when, 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  day-  with  some  important  changes  in  its  course  of 

instruction  and  terms  of  admission,  it  was 

«• — ^The  Baltimore  Manual  Training  made  a  free  school  for  boys  and  girls.    Pupils 

IS  the  first  ef^tablished  by  any  mnnici-  from  all  grades  of  the  regular  grammar-schools 

the  United  States  as  an  integral  part  and   some  classes  of  the  secondary  schools, 

blic-school  system.     The  accommo-  have  the  opportunity,  if  they  wish,  to  receive 

ittings,  and  course  of  study  in  this  class  instruction  there  in  free-hand  designing, 

1  well  as  its  aims  and  purnofies,  are  modeling  in  clay,  wood-carving,  and  metnl- 
those  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  work,  including  hammering,   embossing,   and 

Intellectually,  the  school  is  on  a  level  chasing.    The  total  attendance  is  about  600, 

city  college,  from  which  it  differs  in  about  160  pupils  being  received  at  once,  and 

scientific  instruction  and  actual  prac-  each   having  two  hours*  instruction  a  week, 

^e  care  and  use  of  tools,  in  giving  Other  branches  of  industrial  education  in  the 

ce  to  mechanical  drawing,  in  having  Philadelphia  public-school  system  consist  of 

ictioal    methods  of   teaching  l>ook-  the  kindergarten,  which  were  adopted  Jan.  1, 

physics,  and  chemistry,  and  in  omit-  1887,  and  of  which  80  are  in  operation  this 

1    its  required   studies  foreign  and  year;   of  instruction    in  sewing,   which  has 

inguages.    It  was  opened  in  March,  been  in  the  schools  since  about  1882,   and, 

1  sixty  students,  and  under  the  general  thoroughly  systematized,  now  forms  a  part  of 

of   the  present  principal,  John  D.  the  regular  school-work  of  all  the  grades  of 

A.  E.,  U.  S.  N.     The  enrollment  in-  the  girls*  schools,  beginning  with   the  third 

o  100  before  the  close  of  the  year,  grade,  so  that  25,000  girls  received  the  instruc- 

50  in  the  following  September.     In  tion  in  1887;  and  the  cooking-classes.    These 

there  were  281  atadents,  of  whom  25  were  begun  as  on  experiment  in  tbe  autumn  of 
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1887  in  the  girls'  normal  or  hijrh  school,  from 
which,  if  successful,  it  will  be  extended  into 
the  girls^  grammar-schools. 

The  mechanical  training  department  of  6i- 
rard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the  best 
planned  and  conducted  manual-training  schools 
in  this  country.  The  present  course  of  study 
was  adopted  in  1886,  and  has  thus  far  resulted 
so  well  that  the  trustees  feel  every  encourage- 
ment to  continue  and  improve  it.  ^^  Every 
branch  indicated  by  Mr.  Girard  is  taught,  and, 
although  sis  hours  of  the  week  of  the  thir- 
ty-two heretofore  devoted  to  study  are  now 
spent  in  the  mechanical  shops,  we  find  that, 
owing  to  the  change  of  pursuit,  the  boys  get 
through  as  much  work  and  as  well  in  the 
twenty-six  hours  as  they  did  formerly  in  thirty- 
two."  The  course  embraces  the  whole  range 
of  mechanical  drawing,  carpentry  and  wood- 
turning,  foundry,  forge,  andiron-work;  but  it 
differs  from  nearly  all  other  schools  of  this 
kind  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. The  pupil  first  makes  his  drawing  from 
the  object — some  simple  article  or  piece  of 
machinery.  This  drawing  he  takes  to  the 
wood-working  and  turning  department  and 
works  out  a  model  to  scale  as  a  pattern.  This, 
after  it  is  approved,  he  takes  to  the  molding- 
room  and  makes  ready  for  casting,  which  is 
done  in  lead  or  iron.  Then  he  carries  his 
metal  casting  to  the  metal  bench,  where,  with 
chisel  and  file,  and  at  an  advanced  stage  with 
the  lathe,  he  completes  his  article.  He  then 
begins  again  in  the  draugh ting-room  with 
something  a  little  more  complicated,  and  fol- 
lows the  same  course  as  before.  The  method 
has  proved  eminently  successful. 

MraUiair,  If.  J« — This  was  one  of  the  first 
places  in  the  country  to  introduce  manual 
training  into  the  various  grades  of  the  public 
schools.  The  experiment  of  a  carpentry-class 
was  first  tried,  with  a  plant  costing  $350,  in 
1882.  Since  then  it  has  steadily  grown  and 
improved.  The  teacher  is  a  carpenter  and 
skilled  mechanic.  The  instruction  is  given  to 
all  the  grammar-school  hoys  of  the  fourth,  third, 
and  second  grades,  whose  ages  are  from  ten 
and  one  half  to  fourteen  years.  Girls  are  in- 
structed in  sewing  in  their  class-rooms  by  their 
regular  cla^  teachers  while  the  boys  of  their 
classes  are  in  the  shop.  Pupils  of  the  high- 
school,  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar- 
school,  and  the  primary  departments  do  not 
receive  this  training. 

CteTelaiiiy  Ohlt. — Here  a  simple  start  has  been 
made  in  a  private  enterprise  which,  in  view  of  its 
almost  certain  adoption  or  absorption  into  the 
public-school  system,  is  about  to  be  enlarged, 
and  in  its  control,  general  course  of  instruction, 
etc.,  will  resemble  the  institution  at  Toledo. 
Even  in  1887  no  pupils  were  admitted  who 
could  not  pass  an  examination  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  admission  to  the  local  high- 
school. 

Industrial  education  is  also  in  some  way  pro- 
vided for  or  encouraged  in  some  of  the  schools 


of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Moline  and  Per 
Cook  County  Normal  School,  Normal 
III. ;  in  Milford  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  i 
State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain,  C 
in  Omaha.  Neb.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  Bi 
ville,  O.,  and  in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

EGYPT,  a  principality  in  northern  A 
tributary  to  Turkey.  The  reigning  sove 
called  the  Khedive,  is  Mohammed  Tewfik 
in  1852,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  A 
1879,  on  the  abdication  of  his  father,  the 
dive  Ismail.  The  President  of  the  Coui 
Ministers  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Aff 
Nubar  Pasha,  who  is  also  Minister  of  Ji 
The  Minister  of  the  Interior  is  Mns 
Fehmi  Pasha,  who  is  at  the  same  time  ] 
ter  of  War  and  of  the  Marine.  The  Mi 
of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of  Pnbl 
strnction  ad  interim  is  Abderrahman  E 
Pasha.  The  Minister  of  Rnanoe  is  Mohai 
Zeki  Pasha.  Mustapha  Fehmi  Pasha  wd 
merly  Minister  of  Finance,  but  exchanges 
department  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Interic 
of  War  on  the  retirement  of  Abd-el-] 
Pasha  in  March,  1887,  being  sncoeedc 
Zeki  Pasha,  previously  Minister  of  the  ^ 
or  religious  estates. 

imaii  PipilatlM. — ^Egypt  proper  ex 
as  far  south  as  Wady  Haifa,  at  the  second 
ract  of  the  Nile.  This  place  has  been 
visionally  agreed  upon  as  the  southern  b* 
ary  of  the  Egyptian  dominions,  which  fo 
ly  extended  nearly  to  the  equator. 


DIVISIONS. 

ArM. 

Fop 

LowsB  Egypt. 
Governments : 
Cairo 

15 

ISO 

11 

88 

2.418 
8,844 
2.411 
6,062 
913 
1,654 

27 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2.174 
1.220 

i,2n 

956 
1,999 

861 
1,688 
1,409 

•  •  •  • 

81 

Alexandrin. 

DftTrietU 

28 
4 

RoMtta 

1 

Moudlriehs : 
Bebera 

89 

Charkleh 

41 

DakftUeb 

5£ 

Gharbteh 

9$ 

Kaltoabich 

Menonfieh  

6d 

Ibthmvs  of  Brio. 
Oovernmeota : 
Port  Said I 

w 

Buei f 

Asia. 
GoTemment : 
El  Arish 

Uppbb  Eotpt. 
Government : 

Kosseir 

Moudiriebs : 

Assiout 

w 

Beni  Sonef 

Fayoam 

21 
V 

Quizeh 

2f 

Minieh 

81 

£soeb  

« 

Guenra 

Gfi 

Kena 

4H 

Oasis  : 

Siwa 

Total 

27,676   ^ 

6,81 

The  total  area  of  Egypt,  not  incladic 
still  occupied  territories  of  the  Sondan,  is 
puted  by  the  general  staff  to  be  1,021,854  8 
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.  Oatside  of  the  valley  and  delta  of 
comprises  the  GovernmeDts  of  Ros- 
3  Red  Sea,  £1  Arish,  in  Syria,  and  the 
Saez  on  the  east,  and  on  the  west 
>f  the  Libyan  Desert.  A  great  part 
ice  is  uninhabited,  except  by  nomads, 
ation  of  the  administrative  divisions, 
area  in  square  kilometres,  according 
ms  taken  on  May  8,  1882,  is  as  shown 
e  on  the  preceding  page. 
18  given  include  only  the  lands  that 
^ed  and  taxed.  The  population  is 
;o  8,401,498  males  and  8,415,767  fe- 
lere  are  246  inhabitants  per  square 
The  sedentary  population  in  1882 
850 ;  the  nomadic  and  semi- nomadic 
246,529;  foreigners,  90,886.  The 
laiion  included  87,801  Greeks,  18,- 
la,  15,716  French,  8,022  Austrians, 
sh  subjects,  948  Germans,  687  Bel- 
Spaniards,  588  Russians,  412  Swiss, 
ns,  Roumanians,  and  Montenegrins, 
I,  65  other  Europeans,  188  Ameri- 
1,158  Persians  and  other  Asiatics. 
)ulation  of  the  chief  cities  in  1882 
ows:  Cairo,  874,888,  iDcludiug  21,- 
lers ;  Alexandria,  227,064,  including 
eigners;  Damietta,  84,044;  Tanta, 
issiout,  81,575;  Mehalla-el-Eobra, 
ansourah,  26,942 ;  Fayoum,  25,799 ; 
ir,  28,353;  Zagazig,  19,815;  Rosetta, 
ort  Said,  16,560;  Menouf,  16,298; 
Kom,  16,250. 

% — The  average  annual  value  of  the 
se  imports  between  1879  and  1888 
152  Egyptian  pounds,  and  the  average 
xports  12,488,792  Egjrptian  pounds 
.  During  that  period  there  was  ah 
t  importation  of  specie  averaging 
Egyptian  pounds.  The  comniercid 
for  the  three  years  following  1883 
3  follows,  the  values  being  given  in 
»ounds : 


758,824  tons  was  British,  216,105  Turkish, 
186,818  Austrian,  118,800  French,  112,907 
Russian,  68,422  Italian,  and  48,444  Greek.  The 
English  and  French,  nearly  all  the  Austrian 
and  Russian,  the  greater  part  of  the  Italian, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Turkish,  vessels 
were  steamers. 

The  values  imported  and  exported  of  the 
various  classes  of  commodities  in  1886  were, 
in  Egyptian  pounds,  as  follow : 


MKBCHANDISE. 


Ceresls 

FruitA,  seeds,  etc 

Colonial  products 

Tobacco 

Fermented  beyerftges. 
Animals,  etc 


Total  alimentary  articles 


Fuel 

Minerals 

Metals 

Hides  and  skins . 
Textile  materialu 
Timber,  etc 


Total  raw  materials. 


Glass  and  pottery 

Metal  manuiactnres  and  machinery 

Textile  yams 

Textile  fabrics 

Leather  goods 

Wood  manufactures 

Paper  and  books 


Total  manofiieiared  articles 


Drugs  and  chemicals 

Oums,  oils,  etc 

Various  articles 


Total  miscellaneous  articles 


Total  merchandise 


Inporto. 


650,000 

8ia,ooo 

867.000 
288,000 
876,000 
882,000 


2,824,000 


467,000 
89,000 

260,000 
48,000 
79.000 

827,000 


1,260,000 


96,000 

820,000 

]6S,000 

2,225,000 

184,000 

92,000 
107,000 


8,129,000 


802,000 
581,000 
802,000 


1,185,000 


7,848,000 


Exportt. 


716,000 

1,826,000 

490,000 


2,000 
82,n00 


2,568,000 


2,0C0 

42,000 

146,000 

7,187,000 


7,876,000 


41,00(1 
12.000 
88,000 

1,000 
16,000 

7,000 


110,000 


88,000 
IMOO 
28,000 


76.000 


10,180,000 


MEaCBAKDIBB. 

BPBOIB. 

Kxpoitt. 

Export*. 

8,182,702 
8.989,042 
7,848,281 

12,649,060 
11,424,970 
10,129,622 

2,172,596 
8,914,787 
1,888,797 

889,763 
1,298,660 
2,972.520 

:otal  value  of  the  imports  in  1886 
to  came  from  Great  Britain  and  her 
E883,000  from  France,  £E1,328,000 
ey,  £E446,000  from  Russia,  £E910,. 
Austria-Hungary,  £E270,000  from 
£E460,000  from  other  countries,  in- 
E«3,000  from  America.  Oftheex- 
»,422,000  went  to  Great  Britain, 
to  France,  £E378,000  to  Turkey, 
DO  to  Russia,  £E598,000  to  Austria- 
£E592,000  to  ItnJy,  £E187,000  to 
tries,  including  £E21.000  to  America. 
)ort8  £E6, 781,749  and  of  the  exports 
22  passed  through  the  port  of  Alex- 
3f  the  total  tonnage  entered  and 
lere  in  1885,  which  was  1,534,407, 


FlntBces. — The  normal  budget  of  receipts 
fixed  upon  by  the  internationd  financial  con- 
vention of  March  17,  1885,  was  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS.  Rgyptlaa  poondi. 

Direct  contribations 5.116.000 

Indirect  oontribntions 1,620,000 

Kevenaes  of  receipts*  administrations 1,680,000 

Receipts  of  administrative  services 856.000 

r«nt  of  Qoremment  property 78,(K)0 

Contributions  to  pension  fiina 60,000 

Totoi 8,910,000 

The  expenditure  of  the  Government  was 
limited  as  follows  : 

EXPEMDITUBES.  Egyptha  poondt. 

Civil  list,  etc 858,000 

Adminiitratton  and  collection  of  taxi'S 1,796,000 

Cost  of  receipts^  administration 572.000 

Public  security 697,000 

Eastern  Houdan 120.000 

Pensions 467,000 

Tribute  and  debt 1,087,000 

Extraordinary  expenditure 


Total 6,287,000 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  in  1885  amounted 
to  £E9,637,173,  and  the  expenditures  to 
£E9,184,746,  including  £E417,761  of  extraor- 
dinary  expenditures  that  were  defrayed  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  new  loan  of  1885.  In 
1886  the  receipts  amounted  to  £E9,574,398, 
and  the  expenditures  to  £E9,402,529.     The 
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loan  of  1885  was  drawn  on  to  meet  £E61 6,797  divers  shares  of  the  Snez  Canal  that  were  par- 

of  extraordinary  expenditure,  and  a  budget  cliased  bj  the  British  Government,  the  Kbe- 

sarplas  of  ££85,012    was  applied  to  the  re-  dive  Ismail  having  for  that  period  mortgaged 

doction  of  the  debt.     The  budget  estimates  for  the  dividends  to  his  creditors.    The  Monka^s 

1887,  as  sanctioned  by  the  council  of  ministers  debt,  an  internal  forced  loan,  is  not  included  in 

on  Dec.  1,  1886,  make  the  total  revenue  £E9,-  the  above  statement.     The  original  Moukabala 

675,247  after  deducting  ££240,000    for  mi-  arrangement  was  that,  if  the  Egyptians  paid 

foreseen  deficiencies.    The  receipts  under  the  for  twelve  years  about  45  per  cent,  more  than 

various  heads  were  estimated  as  follows :  Di-  the  regular  land-tax,  they  would   after  that 

rect  contributions,  ££5,665,883;  indirect  con-  period  have  to  pay  only  one  half  the  former 

tributions,  ££1,748,069;  revenues  of  the   re-  tax.    This  agreement  was  abrogated  in  1876 

ceipts*  administration,  ££1,864,403 ;  receipts  by  the  Khedive,  who  promised  to  return  ttie 

of  the    administrative  services,    ££498,940 ;  sums  paid  in  excess  of  the  regular  tax.    This 

pro<luct  of  Government  property,  ££84,152 ;  the  foreign  creditors  would  not  allow,  and,  in 

recei[>ts  of  the  Government  of  8uakin,  ££13,-  the  final  settlement  made  by  the  intematioDal 

800;   retentions  of  salaries,  ££40,000.     The  commission  of  liquidation,   the  bulk  of  the 

expenditures  under  the  various  heads  were  es-  debt,  which  amounted  to  £17,000,000,  was 

timated  at  the  following  amounts :  Civil  list,  repudiated,  the  only  return  that  was  promised 

etc.,  ££358,100;  cost  of  administration  and  to  the  holders  of  Moukabala  certificates  being 

tax-collection,  ££1,845,716;  expenses  of  the  an  annuity  of  ££150,000,  to  be  paid  for  fiftj 

administration  of  receipts,  ££941,452;  public  years,  or  until  1930. 

security,  ££58!),517;    the  Soudan,  £E85,200;  By  the  financial  convention  of  1885  the  great 

pensions,  ££500,000;  tribute  and  public  debt,  powers  agreed  to  guarantee  a  new  loan  of  £9,- 

££5,043,976 ;   partial  suppression  of  the  ear-  000,000,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  which 

vee^  ££250,000  ;   various  expenses,  ££65,000.  was  to  be  appli^  to  the  settlement  of  the  Alex- 

The  total  expenditure   amounts  to  ££9,628,-  andria  indemnities  and  the  floating  debt,  each 

961,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  of  the  amount  amounting  to  about  £4,000.000,  and  to  the 

of  ££46,286.     The  final  accounts  for  1886-^87  construction  of  irrigation  works.     The  sum  of 

showed  a  surplus  of  £177,000,  which,  added  £1,000,000  was  destined  to  meet  the  expense 

to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  made  £578,-  of  evacuating  the  Soudan  and  defending  the 

000,  out  of  which  the  Government  ordered  frontier,  and  this  appropriation  was  exhausted 

the  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  from  the  coupon,  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1886-^87.   The 

amounting  to  £437,000,  to  be  refunded.    The  powers  at  that  time  sanctioned  the  suspension 

occurrence  of  a  deficit,  which  would  have  en-  of  the  sinking  fund  of  the  other  loans  and  the 

tailed  an  international  commission  in  accord-  levying  of  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  oonpons, 

ance  with  the  financial  convention  of  1885,  to  be  repaid  if  the  finances  of  Egypt  permit  at 

was  only  avoided  by  a  contribution  of  £200,-  any  future  time,  but  only  for  the  years  1885 

000  from  the  British  exchequer.    This  subsidy  and  1886,  unless  an  international  commission 

was  given  under  pretense  of  satisfying  claims  shall  sanction  the  continuance  of  the  tax. 

of  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the  transpor-  TheAmy. — The  Egyptian  army  has  recently 

tation  of  British  troops  and  for  the  expenses  of  been  reduced  from  17,000  to  11,200  men.    It 

the  Nile  expedition  and  of  the  defense  of  the  is  under  the  command  of  an  English  miyor- 

frontier,  altliough  previously  the  British  Gov-  general.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  and  ofiScered  partly 

ernment  had  declined  to  assume  these  burdens,  by  Englishmen  and  partly  by  Egyptians.    It 

The  budget  for  1887-^88,  as  finally  approved,  consists  of  15  battalions  of  infantry  of  about 

places  the  revenue  at  £9,600,000,  and  the  ex-  600  men  each,  2  squadrons  of  cavalry  of  180 

penditure  at  £9,576,000.     For  the  next  year  men  each,  1  battery  of  field-artillery,  2  camel 

the  Government  will  have  to  meet  the  expense  batteries,  and  1  battery  of  heavy  artillery, 

of  defending  the  Soudan  frontier  out  of  the  The  gendarmerie  and  police  as  organized  by 

ordinary  revenue,  as  the  guaranteed  loan  has  Baker  rasha  consists  of  2  infantry  battalions, 

been  exhausted.     It  has  therefore  determined  of  which  one  of  400  men  is  mounted,  and  4 

on  increasing  the  duty  on  domestic  tobacco.  divisions  of  police  troops.     The  entire  force 

The  various  classes  of  the  public  debt  stood  numbers  5,986  men.     One  of  the  police  di- 

on  Jan.  1,  1887,  at  the  following  amounts  in  visions,  1,180  strong,  is  destined  for  the  police 

pounds  sterling:  service  of  Cairo. 

Unified  debt  (4  per  cent.) £55.990,440  The  British  Government  in  the  beginning  of 

Privileged  debt  (6  per  cent.) 22,296.800  1007  annonnoAd  the  intAntinn   nf  PAHnnin<r  thA 

Goaranteed  loan  of  188&  (8  per  cent) 9,801,700  ^°^ '  announoeu  me  mrenuon  oi  reaucmg  ine 

^                       !_—  armyof  occupation  from  11,000  to  5,000.   The 

Total  consolidated  debt £87.588.940  reduction  was  begun  in  January,  but  was  not 

Domains  loan £7,854,240  Carried  out.    In  May  the  force  remaining  in 

Daira-Sanleli  and  Dalra-Kliaaaa  loans 8^609!500  Egypt  was  9,800. 

Total  ernaranteed  loans £1M18,740  ^  The  Smi  5«»«.--The  COSt  of  the  original  OOn- 

■  struction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  of  its  sobse- 

Total  pabikj  debt £108,602,680  quent  enlargement  and  other  improvementa, 

The  Egyptian  people  have  yet  to  pay  for  amounted  in  the  beginning  of  1884  to  488,- 

nine  years  to  come  the  interest  on  the  Ehe-  055,019  francs.     The   receipts   during  18^ 
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I  to  67,780.449  francs.    The  namber  was  to  enjoy  immanlty  from  blockade  and  aH 

that  passed  through   in    1886  was  acts  of  war,  while  the  powers  were  to  be  asked 

e  aggregate  tonnage  was  8,188,813.  to  agree  that  no  obstacle  shoald  be  placed  in 

ish  vessels  nnmbered  2,881,  of  6,254,-  the  way  of  any  measures  that  might  be  neoee^ 

;  the  French  227,  of  699,194  tons;  sary  for  the  defense  of  Egypt.     The  fourth  ar- 

an  161,  of  814,716  tons;  the  Butch  tide  asserted  the  right  of  the  English  Govern* 

.2,965  tons;  the  Austrian  77,  of  191,-  nieut  to  maintain  troops  in  Egypt  as  long  as 

i  the  Italian  69,  of  184,960  tons ;  the  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  or* 

(6,  of  88,077  tons ;  the  Russian  24,  of  der  and  the  protection  of  the  country  against 

ns;  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  28,  internal  or  external  dangers;  but  by  the  fi^ 

tons ;  the  American,  7  of  9,767  tons;  Eueland  bound  herself  to  withdraw  her  forces 

tese  4,  of  9,855  tons;  the  Turkish  10,  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 

ons ;  Portuguese,  Belgian,  and  others  vention,  or,  if  danger  rendered  necessary  the 

9  tons.    The  canal  has  a  length  from  prolongation  of  the  occupation  beyond  that 

to  Suez  of  160  kilometres,  a  breadth  period,  to  evacuate  immediately  on  the  dis- 

>8  to  100  metres  at  the  level  of  the  appearance  of  the  danger.    Egypt  was  to  enjoy 

d  22  metres  at  the  bottom,  and  a  ^^  territorial  security,"  a  term  that  the  Sultan 

3  metres.    Further  improvements  are  considered  more  consonant  with  his  suzerain 

SB,  to  be  completed  in  1888,  and  for  rights  than  the  word  *^  neutralization,"  and  the 

an  of  100,000,000  francs  was  raised  powers  were  to  be  invited  to  sign  an  act  recog^ 

3ent.  bonds  among  the  shareholders,  nizing    and  guaranteeing    inviolability.    The 

ef  the  Aigle^Tirklih  CMfcatlM. — The  fifth  article  provided  also  that  in  the  event 

tive  Government  in  England  has  never  of  external  danger  or  internal  disorder  at  any 

d  the  engagement  made  by  the  Glad-  future  time,  or  of  the  failure  of  the  Khedive 

linet  to  evacuate  Egypt  as  soon  as  or-  in  his  duties  as  a  vassal,  or  in  his  interna- 

d  be  restored.     While  promising  to  tional  obligations,  the  country  might  be  occu- 

lenever  a  stable  native  government  pied    by  Turkish    troops,  or    reoccupied  by 

eetablished,  it  has  taken  every  prac-  British  troops,  each  country  being  bound  to 

sore  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the  notify  the  other  in  case  of  contemplated  action^ 

\  government,  and  has  prevented  the  and  to  withdraw  its  forces  as  soon  as  the  rea- 

ion  of  a  native  army.    The  reiterated  sons  for  the  military  intervention  should  cease 

of  the  Porte  and  the  troublesome  in-  to  exist.    The  final  article  provided  that  Eng- 

•f  France  did  not  permit  the  English  land  and  Turkey  should  conjointly  invite  the 

their  promises.    In  1886  Sir  Henry  powers  to  approve  the  convention,  and  should 

id  Wolff  was  sent  as  a  special  com-  propose  certain  modifications  in  the  capitula- 

to  Egypt,  and  as  a  special  envoy  to  tions  and  in  certain  branches  of  the  Egyptian 
Bi,  to  discuss  arrangements  for  the  administration  which  should  be  especially  set- 
n  of  the  country.  The  Ghazi  Mukh-  tied  without  farther  discussion.  The  proposed 
.  was  sent  to  Ejgypt  as  high  commis-  modification  of  the  capitulations  related  chiefly 
the  Sultan  to  conduct  the  necessary  to  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  mixed 
on  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Government  tribunals  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases 
Ation  with  Sir  Drummond  Wolff.  In  Another  protocol  had  reference  to  the  passage 
part  of  1887  negotiations  were  car-  of  foreign  troops  through  Egypt  in  time  of  war, 
f  the  British  envoy  with  the  Porte  at  should  communication  by  way  of  the  Suez 
nople.  The  Turkish  Government  de-  Canal  be  interrupted.  In^  an  annex  to  the 
t>efore  all  that  a  term  should  be  fixed  convention  it  was  stipulated  that  the  refusal  of 
vacuation.  The  English  proposed  to  any  Mediterranean  power  to  agree  to  the  con- 
iieir  occupation  for  five  years  more,  vention  before  the  expiration  of  the  three 
withdraw  their  troops  if  the  security  years  should  be  held  to  constitute  a  danger 
antry  were  not  thereby  endangered,  from  without,  justifying  postponement  of  the 
dtion  for  the  neutralization  of  Egypt  evacuation.  The  Tarkish  negotiators  long  re* 
lidered,  the  English  reserving  the  sist^d  the  right  of  re-entry,  on  which  point  the 
oflScer  the  Egyptian  troops,  and  to  British  Government  remained  firm.  On  Jan. 
leir  own  forces  into  the  country  in  15,  1887,  when  the  negotiations  were  reopened 
reateneddittturbance.  Finally,  a  con-  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Salisbary  sent  a  dis- 
was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Drummond  patch  declaring  that  the  British  Government 
d  the  Ottoman  ministers.  The  first  would  never  consent  to  leave  Egypt  to  the  dan- 
id  articles  confirmed  the  imperial  fir-  ger  of  renewed  anarchy,  or  accept  as  an  ad- 
itive  to  Egypt,  and  defined  the  limits  missible  contingency  that  the  void  left  by  the 
hedive^s  rights  to  be  such  as  the  fir-  retirement  of  the  British  troops  should  be  filled 
scribe.  By  the  third  article  the  Otto-  by  the  forces  of  any  other  power.  Finally  the 
emroent  bound  itself  to  invite  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries  agreed  to  recognize 
0  approve  a  convention  for  the  better  the  British  right  of  reoccupation  on  condition 
a  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  should  de-  that  Turkey  should  have  a  concurrent  right.  The 
channel  to  be  neutral  and  free  to  the  convention  was  signed  on  May  22.  The  Britiali 
all  nations,  alike  in  peace  or  war.  It  and  Turkish  Governments  had  promised  to 
OL.  xxvii. — 16  A 
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keep  the  French  ministry  informed  of  the  prog-  NeitnllzitlM  tf  tkt  9ma  CuaL — The  provisioos 
ress  of  the  negotiations.     Both  Russia    and  in  the  Wolff  Convention  relative  to  the  nentral- 
Franoe    had    protested    from    the  beginning  ization  of  the  Suez  Canal  were  maile  the  sub- 
against  the  recogpitioD  of  the  right  of  Great  ject  of  negotiations  between  the  British  and 
Britain    to  reoccupy  Egypt.    "When  the  ne-  French  Governments  after  the  failure  of  the 
gotiations  approached  a  conclusion  the  British  convention.    A  convention  was  concluded  in 
Cabinet  ceased  to  hold  any  communications  on  October  providing  for  the  inviolability  of  the 
the  subject  with  the  French  Foreign  Office.  The  canal  and  its  ports,  and  the  free  passage  of  the 
Ottoman  ministers,  however,  continued  to  con-  ships  of  all  nations  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 
suit  with  the  French  minister  at  Constant!-  The  Khedive  and  the  Sultan  are  charged  with 
nople.    The  convention  was  promptly  ratified  the  protection  of  its  neutrality.     An  Interns- 
by  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,    but    before  tional  Commission  is  created,  consisting  of  the 
finally  approving  the  arrangement  the  Sultan  consuls-general  of  the  powers  in  Egypt,  which 
desired  to  hear  the  last  word  from  France,  shall  meet  in  time  of  war,  and  apprise  the 
After  an  interview  with  the  Count  de  Monte-  Khedive  if  any  danger  exists  that  requires 
bello  on  June  19,  the  Sultan  was  presented  by  him  to  take  measures  for  protecting  the  neo- 
him  with  a  note    declaring  that  the  French  trality  of  the  canal.    The  commission  will  de- 
Government  would  not  accept  the  situation  termine  the  ports  and  territory  that  shall  be 
arising  from  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  included  in  the  neutralized  zone.     In  time  of 
and  if  the  ratification  were  given  it  intended  to  peace  it  will  hold  a  regular  session  annually, 
take  measures  for  safeguarding  its  interests,  prej-  and  formally  record  the  continued  observaooe 
adicedasthey  would  be  by  the  rupture  of  the  of  the  convention.     Of  the  sixteen  articles 
equilibrium  in  the  Mediterranean,  while  if  the  composing  the  instrument,  ten  had  been  ac- 
ratifioation  were  refused  it  would  preserve  and  cepted  by  the  powers  at  the  Egyptian  CoDfer- 
guarantee  the  Sultan  against  the  consequences  ence  of  1885.    The  convention,  which  is  to  be 
of  the  non-ratification.    The  note  concluded  submitted  to  all  the  powers  for  ratification, 
with  the  remark  that  it  is  only  the  disinterested  stipulates  that  the  canal  is  not  to  be  subject  to 
policy  of  France  that  can  safeguard  the  Otto-  blockade,  and  that  no  right  of  war  shall  be 
man  Empire  in  view  of  the  encroachments  and  exercised  or  act  of  hostility  committed  within 
ambitious  desires  of  England.    The  Russian  a  radius  of  three  marine  miles  from  its  ports 
Government  supported  the  attitude  taken  by  of  entry.    The  International  Commission  wiD 
tVance,  and  the  Sultan  suffered  the  final  date  be  presided  over  at  each  meeting  by  the  senior 
fixed  for  the  ratification,  June  22,  to  go  by  diplomatic  agent  present, 
without     confirming    the     instrument.    The  BeMlltB  •f  EagUsh  Eato. — Under  the  snper- 
British  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the  re-  vision  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  the  British  con- 
quest of  the  Porte,  directed  Sir  Henry  D.  sul-general  and  adviser  of  the  Khedive,  the 
Wolff  to  remain  in   Constantinople  for  a  few  administrative  methods  of  India  have  been  in- 
days  longer,  and   then    granted  further  ex-  troduced  into   Egypt,  the   authority  of  the   j 
tensions  of  the  period  of  ratification,  but  when  Khedive  has  been  completely  superseded,  uxl    \ 
he  had  been  kept  in  attendance  on  the  Sultan  the  ministry  has  been  reduced  to  a  mere  ip- 
for  a  month,  and  it  became  evident  that  the  strument  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  adminis- 
latter  was  determined  to  withhold  the  ratifica-  trators.    This  process  has  increased  the  hatred   _ 
tion,  and  only  wished  to  prolong  the  situation  of  the  Egyptians  for  their  conquerors,  but,  on    , 
indefinitely,  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  Eng-  the  other  hand,  it  has  enabled  the  latter  to   | 
land,  and  accordingly  sailed  from  Constanti-  carry  out  reforms  and  improvements  that  o£f-   , 
nople  on  July  17.  set  to  a  considerable  extent  the  additional  bar-   j 

The  Tvktali  CMuysBlMir. — Ahmed  Mukhtar  dens  imposed  on  the  people.  The  land-taxes 
Pasha,  who  accompanied  Sir  Henry  D.  Wolff  were  formerly  collected  at  uncertain  interrals, 
to  Egypt  in  1886,  remained  after  the  latter  de-  and  the  officials  often  extorted  more  than  the  * 
parted  to  report  to  his  Government  on  the  po-  amount  of  the  tax.  Now  they  are  collected  j 
litical  situation.  .  His  reports  were  entirely  monthly  in  amounts  varying  according  to  the  , 
adverse  to  British  rule,  which  he  considered  to  times  of  tho  crops  and  the  ability  of  the  pelts- 
have  greatly  retarded  instead  of  advancing  the  ants  to  pay.  There  is,  consequently,  a  dimi- 
development  of  Egypt.  In  March  he  sent  a  nution  of  debt  and  usury.  The  use  of  the 
memorandum  complaining  that  the  British  oc-  kourbash  and  the  bastinado  by  the  tax-gather- 
cupation  had  brought  a  swarm  of  adventurers  ers,  once  universal,  is  now  interdicted.  The 
to  the  Nile  valley,  who  only  seek  to  make  for-  diminution  of  the  conscription  is  felt  to  be  a 
times,  and  care  nothing  for  the  good  of  Egypt,  relief  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  abolition  of 
The  higher  officials,  he  said,  are  arrogant  and  the  eonSe  where  it  was  most  oppressive  saves 
tyrannical  in  their  demeanor,  and  pay  little  at-  them  from  much  loss  and  suffering.  The  ba^ 
tention  to  serious  work.  On  the  failure  of  rage  has  been  completed,  new  canals  have  been 
the  Wolff  negotiations  he  reported  that  the  re-  made,  and  old  ones  have  been  dredged  ont, 
suit  had  increased  Ottoman  prestige,  and  coun-  with  the  result  that  the  prodactive  area  has 
seled  abstention  from  further  negotiations  been  enlarged,  and  expenses  for  steam-pamp- 
with  England  respecting  the  presence  of  Brit-  ing  are  much  lighter.  The  administration  of 
ish  troops  in  Egypt.  justice  is  much  improved.    The  sanitary  con- 
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the  prisons  has  been  greatly  amelio-  Government  raised  a  protest,  insisting  that  the 
I  prisoners  are  no  longer  incarcerated  revenue  from  that  source  should  be  applied  to 
without  trial.  Although  the  speedy  establishing  a  native  army.  The  sum  of  £El 80,- 
f  the  criminal  dockets  is  still  irapos-  000  set  down  in  the  budget  was  declared  to 
oners  who  have  been  detained  for  a  be  palpably  inadequate,  and  the  entire  budget 
>f  months  can  demand  a  hearing  in  to  be  illusory.  The  protest  of  France  was 
determine  whether  there  is  ground  backed  by  Russia.  The  English  sought  to 
g  them  longer.  The  Code  Napoleon  make  the  French  unpopular  by  throwing  on 
ntroduced,  and  a  system  of  procedure  them  the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  abo- 
md  eleven  European  judges  have  been  lition  of  the  e&rvee^  and  a  decree  was  issued  on 
to  act  as  guides  to  the  native  judges  Feb.  8,  1887,  calling  out  the  fellaheen  to  work 
ng  European  principles  of  jurispru-  on  the  canals.  After  further  discussion  this 
These  new  native  courts  came  into  order  was  revoked,  and  the  labor  was  per- 
not  only  with  the  consular  and  inter-  formed  by  contract  Finally,  in  August,  1887, 
ribanals,  but  with  the  Mohammedan  an  understanding  was  reached,  by  which  the 
courts.  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  and  the  proceeds  of  militury  exemptions  should  be  left 
idi  claimed  jurisdiction  in  all  ques-  intact  for  the  army  expenses,  but  the  land- 
oarriage  and  succession,  and  also  the  taxes,  which  in  accordance  with  Lord  North- 
decide  any  civil  dispute  that  was  brook^s  report  were  to  be  reduced  by  £E420,- 
efore  them.  As  a  consequence,  there  000,  should  continue  to  be  levied  at  the  same 
fusion  from  contradictory  decisions,  rates  except  where  they  were  manifestly  too 
let  culminated  in  the  dismissal  from  high  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay  them, 
he  8heikh-ul-l8lam,  and  the  issuance  The  Samaitf  IncMeat  —  The  International 
ree  reoniring  all  civil  cases  to  be  Tribunal  of  Appeal  consisted  originally  of 
efore  the  lay  tribunals.  judges  representing  each  of  the  great  powers 
1  9i  tte  CwT^e. — The  condition  of  the  of  Europe,  nominated  by  the  Egyptian  author- 
has  been  much  improved  by  the  abo-  ities,  and  approved  by  their  several  Govern- 
he  forced  labor  on  the  canals,  in  cases  ments,  and  one  appointed  from  the  United 
wss  most  burdensome.  The  number  States.  In  1884  two  additional  judges  were 
lied  out  for  100  days  to  clean  and  called  up  from  the  lower  court,  without  re- 
e  irrigation  canals  was  284,000  in  gard  to  nationality,  one  of  whom  was  a  Greek, 
hey  were  taken  away  when  their  and  the  other  a  Frenchman  named  Bellet.  In 
s  necessary  for  the  tillage  of  their  the  spring  of  1887,  the  regular  French  repre- 
1  were  often  compelled  to  abandon  sentiitive  on  the  tribunal,  Martin  Sarzeand,  was 

and  lose  their  crops.  The  English  found  to  be  financially  embarrassed,  and  was 
to  do  away  with  the  eorvSe,  but  were  accused  of  having  borrowed  from  attorneys 
to  accomplish  it  by  gradual  reduc-  practicing  before  the  court,  and  of  fraudu- 
lere  were  202,000  summoned  for  the  fently  selling  securities  that  he  had  already 
1888.  In  1886  the  number  was  95,-  hypothecated.  He  fled  from  his  creditors,  re- 
peasants  were  not  compelled  to  march  signing  his  post,  but  the  Government  refused 
ant  places  and  provide  themselves  to  accept  the  resignation,  bringing  formal 
I  away  from  home,  as  formerly,  but  charges  against  him.  tie  then  sent  word  from 
3  living  near  the  works  were  taken.  France  that  he  would  withdraw  his  resigna- 
;he  Gi>vernment  prepared  to  forego  tion  and  meet  the  charges,  but  soon  afterward 
or  entirely,  but  abandoned  that  pur-  was  drowned  by  accident  or  suicide.  The 
provided  only  for  the  continued  par-  English  induced  the  Egyptian  ministry  to  re- 
-esaion  of  the  earvie.  For  this  the  firain  from  nominating  a  successor,  on  the 
£260,000  per  annum  was  necessary  ground  that  an  extra  number  of  judges  was  no 

cleaning  the  canals  by  contract.    A  longer  required,   but  M.   d'Aunay  protested 

m  was  available  from  purchases  of  that  France  would  then  be  left  without  a  rep- 

3xemption8 ;   for  so  averse  are  the  resentative  on  the  tribunal.    Nubar  Pasha  pro- 

to  military  service  that  they  will  pay  posed  then  to  make  M.   Bellet  the  regular 

more  to  escape  it.    Out  of  the  £5,-  French  judge,   and   to  abolish  the  supemu- 

»  which  the  administrative  expendi-  merary  judgeship  thus  made   vacant.      The 

uding  the  cost  of  collecting  the  cus-  French  Government  declined  to  accept  him, 

working  the  railroads,  were  limited  but  finally  agreed  to  allow  the  post  to  remain 

ancial  convention,  it  was  considered  vacant  as  long  aa  M.  Bellet  continued  to  be  as- 

)  to  economize  enough  to  meet  the  sistant  judge,  on  condition  that  the  ofiSce  of 

*f  cleaning  the  canals  with  paid  in-  procureur-g6n^ral,  which  would  be  vacated  by 

ith  forced  labor.    The  decree  for  the  the  resignation  of  M.  Vacher,  should  be  filled 

bstitution  of  paid  labor  for  another  by  a  Frenchman  during  the  two  years  required 

been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  to  complete  the  latter^s  term.    This  office  had 

I  1886.    Yet,  when  Nubar  Pasha  in  been  for  many  months  a  subject  of  contention 

sional  budget  for  1887  proposed  to  between  the  English  and   the  French.      M. 

receipts  obtained  from  purchases  of  Vacher  had  returned  toFrance  on  account  of 

xemption  to  this  object,  the  French  ill  health,  but  resumed  his  duties  when  the 
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British  deoided  to  sanotion  the  appointment  The  Soudanese,  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  at- 

of  another  Frencliman  in  his  place.  tempted  a  forward  movement,  hut  when  thej 

Aftty  between  Haflfct  aad  British  Oflkerst — A  had  occupied  Sarras,  Colonels  Ohermskle  and 

party  of  British  military  officers  who  were  Barrow  marched  from  Haifa  on  April  28  with 

shooting  qnail  in  March,  1887,  near  the  Pyra-  800  hlack  infantry  and  200  cavalry,  camel  corpa, 

mids  gave  offense  to  the  villagers,  as  had  often  and  irregulars,  with  two  guns,  surrounded  their 

happened,  hy  trampling  their  crops,  and  one  position,  and  completely  routed  the  200  der- 

of  the  Englishmen  accidentally  wounded  some  vishes  and  800  Dongolese  that  had  heen  im- 

natives,  who  were  passing  on  camels.     The  pressed  into  the  Mahdi^s  service,  killing  aboot 

Egyptians  rushed  upon  the  party,  and  in  a  200,  including  the  three  leaders,  though  the 

hand-to-hand  struggle  one  of  the  officers  shot  dervishes  fought  stuhhomly,  checking  the  first 

and  killed  a  native.    The  sportsmen  were  over-  attack. 

powered,  taken  to  the  village  in  bands,  and        Osman  Digma  was  no  longer  able  to  hold  th« 

subjected  to  indignities.    A  court,  consisting  coast  region  against  the  Kabbabish,  Hadeodo- 

of  the  Mudir  of  the  province,  the  Egyptian  wah,  and  other  tribes  who  turned  against  him, 

procureur-g6n6ral,  and  an  English  officer,  went  and  when  he  retired  to  Eassala,  he  was  8o^ 

to  the  village,  and,  after  holmng  an  investiga-  rounded  with  enemies.    In  Sennaar  and  other 

tion,  condemned  fourteen  persons  to  fines  and  remote  provinces  the  Mahdi^s  successor  was 

imprisonment,  and  nine  of  them  to  be  flogged,  unable  to  maintain  his  authority.    The  friend^ 

which  was  done  by  the  English  military  au-  ly  tribes  were  reported  as  attacking  Osman 

thorities  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  village  Digma  near  Kassala  in  July,  and  a  severe  eD-   I 

and  of  the  officials  of  the  district,  and  the  regi-  gagement  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in   | 

ment  to  which  the  officers  belonged,  which  was  which  1,200  were  killed.    Another  fight  of   i 

drawn  up  to  witness  the  expiation.  equal  magnitude  was  reported  in  August  he-    ] 

The  SMkUuk — ^The  Government  established  by  tween  the  Kabbabish  and  the  dervishes  in  the    | 

the  Mahdi  is  continued  by  Abdallah  Tashi,  Baggara  country.    On  the  southeast  the  Mah-    * 

who  calls  himself  the  Khalifa,  and  has  his  seat  dists  were  harassed  also  by  the  Abyssiniani    < 

of  government  at  Omdurman.    Khartoum  has  Abdallah,  nevertheless,  maintained  his  power   \ 

been  abandoned,  and  the  material  of  the  houses  over  a  large  population,  and  in  October  bis  der- 

has  been  used  as  fuel  for  the  steamers  that  vishes  again  intrenched  themselves  near  Sama, 

were  taken  to  the  Upper  Nile  by  Gen.  Gordon,  and  threatened  an  inroad  into  Egypt. 
In  the  spring  of  1887  the  Khalifa's  lieutenant,        Mmat  af  Zetehr  Pasha.— Zebehr,  who  has 

Nejumi,  had  a  force  at  Dongola,  and  incursions  dnce  1882  been  confined  as  a  state  prisoner  at 

of  dervishes  were  feared  in  Upper  Egypt.  Gibraltar,  was  set  at  liberty  on  Aug.  8, 18^.    i 

Osman  Digma,  who  had  Ix^n  appointed  the  He  signed  an  agreement  to  remain  in  the  place 
Khalifa's  Emir,  was  encamped  near  Gralabat,  that  should  be  selected  by  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
where  he  was  scarcely  able  to  hold  his  ground  ernment,  to  submit  to  surveillance,  and  to  ah- 
against  the  Kabbabish  and  other  Arabs  that  stain  from  interference  in  any  political  or  mill- 
were  friendly  to  the  Egyptians.  Nejumi  was  tary  question.  (See  Emin  Pabha.) 
also  hard  pressed  at  times  by  the  ''  friendlies,'*  ELECTIONS,  LAWS,  C08TOMS,  AND  THEOIIB 
and  was  reported  to  have  been  defeated  in  a  0F«  The  antiquity  of  the  ballot  is  very  great  4 
three-days^  battle  about  the  Ist  of  April.  As  soon  as  men  associated  into  bands  or  com- 

Abdallah  sent  envoys  to  Cairo,  bearing  let-  munities,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the   , 
ters,  dated  March  15,  addressed  to  the  Khedive,  opinions  of  thcassociators  or  of  some  of  them, 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  the  Sultan.    The  Different  methods  of  determining  the  send- 
letter  to  the  Khedive,  which  was  filled  with  roents  of   the  voters  were  arrived  at— the   | 
texts  from  the  Koran,  said  that  God  had  sent  simpler  being  probably  the  earliest  used—   j 
the  Mahdi  to  restore  his  true  religion,  and  such,  for  example,  as  by  acclamation  (or  fiM   | 
warned  the  Khedive  not  to  listen  to  the  false  eor^),  by  show  of  hands,  by  the  counting  of  | 
sayings,  but  to  embrace  the  teachings  of  the  polls,  or  by  the  casting  of  ballots.    At  Athens  | 
Mahdi,  or  the  Khalifa  would  come  and  slay  several  substances  were  used  as  hallots;  the  ^ 
him.    Abdallah  declared  that  he  had  no  desire  Dikasts,  in  giving  their  verdict,  generally  QW^ 
for  worldly  empire,  for  the  Soudan  and  its  balls  of  stone  (psephi)  or  of  metal  (tponduli^' 
riches  were  his,  and  that  pity  alone  induced  Of  these,  the  ones  pierced  in  the  center,  or 
him  to  send  a  warning,  which,  if  it  were  not  black,  signified  condemnation ;  and  those  on- 
heeded,  would  be  followed  by  the  occupation  pierced,  or  white,  signified  acquittal.    Sbellfl. 
of  Tewfik*s  country  by  the  Mahdi^s  forces,  stones,  and  beans  of  different  colors  were  W^^ 
The  document  was  returned  to  the  messengers  wise  used  by  the  Greeks;  marked  shells (ot- 
without  an  answer,  and  the  Queen's  letter  was  trahm)  were  used  to  drive  persons  into  enle, 
sent  back  unopened,  but  that  address^  to  the  and  fi'om   this  custom  is  derived  the  word 
Sultan  was  forwarded  by  Mukhtar  Pasha  to  ^^  ostracism.**    The  method  of  voting  at  Sm- 
Constantinople.  cuse  was  by  olive-leaves  appropriately  marked 

The  English  troops  having  been  withdrawn  by  the  voters.    At  Rome  the  ballot  (roeaniDg 

from  Upper  Egypt,  the  frontier  was  defended  thereby  the  expression  of  the  voter's  will  by 

at  Wady  Haifa  by  Egyptian  soldiers,  blacks,  the  casting  of  a  designated  substance  into  a 

and  fellaheen,  commanded  by  British  officers,  designated  receptacle)  was  regulated  by  the 
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Lege$  ToMlariay  a  collection  or  series  of  laws,  Sifhigei — The  right  to  vote  has  seldom  been 
of  which  the  Lex  Oahiana  (adopted  139  b.  o.)  given  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.    The 
related  to  the  election  of  magistrates ;  the  Lex  United  States  is  the  first  country  to  have  made 
Gutui  (adopted  187  b.  a),  to  the  judiciapopuli  the  right  of  suffrage  universal  to  all  her  male 
(or  expression  of  popular  judgment) ;  and  the  citizens ;  but  even  here  there  are  certain  States 
La  Papiria  (adopted  131  b.  o.)t  to  the  enact-  that  impose  restrictions  upon  this  right — such 
ment  and  repeal  of  laws.  The  ballots  in  Rome  as  Rhode  Island,  which,  in  some  instances,  re- 
were  wooden  tabella,  or  tabula ;  in  the  case  quires  the  voter  to  have  been  native-bom  or 
of  a  vote  on  a  proposed  statute,  these  were  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
marked  V.  R.  (vti  rogas)^  to  express  consent  Repreemtatlm. — Under  the  system  of  voting 
tothepanageofthestatute,  and  A(antiquo),to  now  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
express  a  desire  to  keep  the  ancient  or  former  Union,  the  voter  has  one  vote  for  each  candi- 
Itv.  In  the  case  of  an  election,  puneta  (holes)  date.     There  are  several  objections  to  this 
were  made  opposite  the  names  of  the  candi-  method,  the  principal  one  being  that  a  very 
dates.     TaheUm  were  also  naed  by  the  Roman  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  left  without 
judges^  who  expressed  their  verdict  or  judg-  any  representation.    To  obviate  this  objection, 
ment  by  the  letter  A  (ab%oleo)  if  acquitting,  and  to  afford  the  minority  some  representa- 
aod  by  O  (candemno)  if  condemning,  and  by  tion,  many  systems  have  been  proposed,  the 
K.  L.  {nan  liquet)  if  not  voting.    The  earliest  chief  of  which  are  known  as:  1.  Cumulative; 
known  instance  of  the  use  of  a  written  paper  2.  Preferential;   8.  Limited;  4.  Substitutive; 
ballot  in  Great  Britain  was  in  1662.   The  Scot-  6.   Proxy ;    and  6.  List.     Cumulative  voting 
tish  Parliament  being  desirous  of  banishing  cer-  permits  an  elector  to  give  all  or  any  of  his 
tain  persons  from  the  realm,  each  Parliamentary  votes  to  a  single  candidate ;  thus,  if  he  is  to 
member  wrote  in  a  disguised  hand  on  a  piece  vote  for  three  candidates,  he  is  allowed  to  give 
of  paper  the  names  of  the  persons  he  thought  either  one  vote  to  each,  or  to  give  three  votes 
ought  to  be  exiled.    The  papers  were  put  into  for  one,  or  two  votes  for  one  candidate  and  one 
a  bag,  which  was  afterward  opened  in  the  vote  for  another.    This  system  is  in  general 
Bxcheqner  chamber,  and  the  ballots  were  then  use  in  Illinois,  and  is  said  to  give  general  satis- 
nonnted  and  were  burned  immediately  upon  faction.    The  preferential  system  first  ascer- 
kbe  result  being  known.    In  modern  times  the  tains  the  number  of  votes  necessary  to  elect  a 
ballot  has  generally  been  of  paper,  appropri-  candidate.     Thus,  if  the  total  of  voters  be 
ately  written  or  printed  upon ;  but  up  to  within  800,000,  and  the  number  of  representatives  to 
fifty  years  the  French  imitated  the  6reeks  and  be  chosen  200,  the  quota  of  each  representative 
used  marbles  or  bullets  as  their  ballots ;  and  would  be  4,000.    Then  the  voter  is  to  deposit 
■nail  organizations  still  use  the  same  systems  a  ballot,  on  which  he  shall  have  placed,  in  the 
of  color^  balls — hence  the  term  **  black-balls  "  order  of  his  preference,  the  names  of  the  can- 
ts a  signification  of  adverse  votes.      In  the  didates.    Any  candidate  receiving  4,000  votes 
United  States,  the  ballots  used  at  elections  are  is  declared  elected.    On  counting  these  votes, 
pieces  of  white  paper,  printed  upon  as  directed  when  a  candidate  has  obtained  4,000  votes, 
by  the  laws  of  the  several  States.  the  ballots  electing  him  are  laid  aside,  and  the 
BilisI  gaits. — Any  receptacle  may  be  used  to  remaining  votes  are  counted  for  the  candidates 
receive  the  ballots  cast  at  an  election  or  other  next  in  order  of  preference.    If  there  be  not 
occasion  of  voting,  yet  in  different  ages  the  200  persons  credited  each  with  4,000  votes, 
shape  and  material  of  the  ballot  -  box  have  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  representatives 
Varied.     In  ancient  times  the  ballot-box  was  is  made  up  by  taking  the  candidates  who  come 
■cmietimes  of  metal  in  the  form  of  an  urn.  nearest  to  the  required  quota.     This  system 
The  Greeks  used  a  brass  box  to  receive  the  of  preferential  voting  is  used  in  the  election 
Wloia  cast,  and  a  wooden  box  to  receive  the  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College, 
Vallots  not  cast.    The  Romans  used  a  wicker-  and  its  practical  working  in  these  elections 
woven  box  or  covered  basket.    The  French,  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory  and  far  more 
«ntil  very  recently  (voting  by  means  of  metal-  simple  than  would  at  first  be  surmised.    Lim- 
lic  balls),  used  boxes  with  tubes  connecting  ited  voting  is  the  plan  of  requiring  the  votes 
with  a  larger  tube,  into  which  latter  the  voter  to  be  cast  for  a  smaller  number  of  candidates 
^t  his  hand  until  it  was  hidden  from*  sight,  than  the  whole.     Thas,  where  a  district  is 
when  he  dropped  his  bullet  into  one  small  tube  entitled  to  three  representatives,  each  voter 
for  assent  and  into  the  other  for  dissent.    The  can  vote  for  only  two  representatives.     This 
European  nations   now  deposit  their    paper  method  is  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of 
ballots  in  wooden  boxes,  and  this  was  the  cu9-  New  York,  in  the  provision  that  provides  — 
torn  in  the  United  States  up  to  about  twenty  for  the  first  election  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
years  ago.    Now  we  have  adopted  a  box  that  of  Appeals,  which  election  is  by  general  ticket 
eonsists  of  a  glass  globe  with  a  movable  top,  of  the  whole  State — ^that  each  ticket  shall  con- 
caving a  slit  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  tain  the  names  of  only  five  candidates.     Of 
folded  ballot.    This  top  is  lock^  down  during  course  there  will  always  be  two  tickets,  each 
the  voting,  and  only  removed  when  the  votes  nominated  by  a  party  convention  ;   but  the 
are  to  be  counted.     It  is  easy  to  detect  any  minority  party  will  certainly  elect  two  judges, 
attempt  to  cast  two  ballots  at  once.  Substitutive  voting  permits  candidates  to  cast 
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anew  the  useless  votes  given  them,  and  sabsti- 
tute  a  third  person  in  their  place.  Proxy 
voting  permits  every  voter  to  give  his  vote 
or  proxy  to  any  person  he  pleases.  Proxy 
voting,  it  is  clairaea,  will  result  in  each  elect- 
or's exercising  the  right  of  franchise.  List 
voting,  in  some  rejects,  resembles  preferential 
voting.  It  was  tirst  recommended  by  M. 
Naville,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.  It  supposes 
lists  of  candidates,  each  containing  a  number 
of  names  equal  to  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  be  chosen,  ranged  in  the  order  of 
preference,  to  be  deposited  with  the  authorities 
a  certain  time  before  election,  and  numbered. 
Each  elector  gives  his  vote  for  a  particular 
list.  The  whole  number  of  votes  for  that  list 
is  divided  by  the  electoral  quotient,  and  the 
result  gives  the  number  of  candidates  chosen 
on  that  list.  For  example,  if  there  be  16 
representatives  to  be  elected,  15,000  voters, 
and  5  lists  of  candidates :  list  A,  receiving 
5,000  votes,  secures  5  representatives ;  list  B, 
receiving  4,000  votes,  secures  4  representa- 
tives ;  and  so  on. 

BegifltraflM* — Re^stration  laws  require  the 
electors  who  desire  to  vote  to  register  their 
names,  addresses,  and,  in  some  cases,  other 
personal  information,  in  books  or  lists  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  several  days  before  vot- 
ing. The  object  is  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  right  of  each  person  to  vote. 
In  some  States,  special  constitutional  provision 
is  made  for  the  enactment  of  registration  laws ; 
such  States  as  Alabama,  Colorado,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  In  Arkan- 
sas, Nevada,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia 
some  exceptions  are  made  to  the  application  of 
the  registry  laws,  and  in  Texas  registration 
laws  are  forbidden. 

NoHliattmu. — Candidates  must  be  nominated 
before  they  can  be  voted  for,  and  while  in  the- 
ory the  right  to  nominate  is  open  to  every  citi- 
zen, yet  in  practice  the  nominations  are  made 
by  party  organizations.  The  voters  of  each 
party  and  each  district  meet  on  an  appointed 
evening,  and  ballot  either  for  the  candidate 
whom  they  desire  to  nominate,  or  for  repre- 
sentatives to  some  nominating  convention. 
Such  meetings  are  known  as  primary  elections, 
and  while  the  same  general  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed all  over  the  country,  there  are  minor 
details  in  which  one  primary  election  differs 
from  another.  In  every  election  district,  how- 
ever, there  are  men  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  beoome  leaders :  These  leaders  hold, 
prior  to  the  primary  election,  a  caucus,  at  which 
they  decide  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  the  can- 
didate nominated,  and  their  influence  with  the 
majority  of  the  attendants  at  the  primary  is 
usually  sufficient  to  procure  such  nomination. 
In  order  that  the  people  at  large  may  be  given 
a  better  opportunity  to  nominate  candidates,  it 


has  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  Australian  sys- 
tem of  nomination,  which,  briefly,  is  as  fol. 
lows:    A  candidate  is  nominated  in   writing 
(called  a  ^'  nomination  paper  '*),  which  must  be 
subscribed  by  a  certain  number  of  electors. 
During  a  certain  time,  a  designated  public  offi- 
cial  furnishes  the  blank  forms  of  nomination 
to  any  voter,  and  at  a  certain  date  all  nomina- 
tion papers  that  are  to  be  of  force  must  be  filed     j 
with  a  designated  public  ofiScial.     Only  those     1 
persons  whose  names  are  on  a  nomination  pa-     ' 
per  duly  filed  and  signed  by  the  necessary 
number  of  electors  can  be  voted  for.    Tbi« 
method  recommends  itself  by  its  extreme  am- 
plicity  and  the  thorough  opportunity  afforded 
the  people  for  nomination.    The  form  of  the     ! 
Australian  nomination  paper  is  as  follows : 

We,  the  andenigiMd,  A.  B^ot ,  in  Um cS 

,  and  C  D^ot ,tn  the of 

being  electors  ibr  the of do  hereby  oooi- 

Date  the  following  person  as  a  proper  person  to  serve  ss  mem- 
ber for  the  said in  Parliament : 


^ 

OtbarBaniM. 

Abod^ 

ocopliot 

BBOWN, 

John, 

S2  OeoreeSt, 

Bristol. 

chiat 

JONES, 

William  David, 

HlghEhns, 
Wilts. 

Esquire. 

MEKTON, 

or 

Hon.  George  Travis, 

commonly  called 

Yiscoont, 

Swansworth, 
Berks. 

Vi»- 

COOBt 

SMITH, 

or 
Henry  Sydney, 

72HifrhBt, 
Bath. 

AtUv- 
ney. 

(Signed) 


A.E 
CD. 


We,  the  undersigned,  being  registered  electors  of  the 

do  hereby  assent  to  the  nomination  of  the  above-meDtkmed 
John  Brown  as  a  proper  person  to  serve  as  member  for  the 

said in  Parliament. 

(Signed) 

FrMedm  tf  IkctiMS.— The  elections  in  the 
different  States  are  conducted  under  the  ssme 
general  procedure.  The  polling  •  places  are 
opened  at  a  designated  hour,  one  or  more  in- 
spectors are  present,  each  candidate  or  partj 
has  some  one  present  to  distribute  ballots,  the 
voter  drops  them  into  the  box  in  the  presence 
of  the  inspectors  (if  a  registration  system  is  in 
force,  he  ffrst  gives  his  name,  and  it  is  verified 
by  the  list).  The  polls  close  at  a  certain  honr, 
after  which  the  votes  are  counted.  This  sys- 
tem is  so  well  known,  and  may  be  so  easilj 
seen  in  practice,  that  no  detailed  description 
is  necessary  here.  It  has  been  found  to  offer 
numerous  opportunities  for  bribery  and  co^ 
ruption  of  all  kinds.  Recently,  there  has 
sprung  up  a  movement  looking  to  the  adoption 
in  the  United  States  of  the  election  procedure 
now  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain,  known  as  the 
Australian  system.  Briefly,  this  system  is  tf 
follows :  The  polls  being  open,  the  voter  en- 
ters, and  gives  h\%  name.    His  right  to  vote 
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ascertained,  the  chief  inspector  gives 
ticket  or  hallot  containing  all  the  names 
I  persons  to  be  voted  for.  These  tickets 
lots  are  bound  in  books,  which  are  dis- 
ed  bj  an  officer  designated  by  law  to 
veral  chief  inspectors  on  the  morning  of 
•n-day.  These  books  are  somewhat  like 
eck-books  used  by  the  banks,  inasmuch 
i  ballot  is  connected  with  a  stub  (called 
:Iand  a  ^^  counter-foil "),  which  remains 
book  after  the  ballot  is  torn  out.  The 
ing  is  the  form  of  the  ballot : 


vtiU. 

BROWN. 

1 

(John  Brown,    of  52 

George  St,  Brl8tol,Mer- 

ehAQt) 

JONES. 

2 

(William  David  Jones, 

of  High    ElmB,  WUto, 

Eaq) 

MERTON. 

3 

(Hon.  Ooorge  Travis, 
oommonly   calied    Yia- 

oonnt  MertOD,  of  B  wans- 

worth,  Berlu.) 

-Theeonn- 

a  to  hAve  a 

r  to  corre- 

SMITH. 

Htbthaton 
lek   of  the 

4 

(Hennr  Sydney  Smith, 
of  72  High  St.,  Bath, 

«per. 

i 

Attorney.) 

Form  qf  Back  cf  BaOot  Paper, 

•  •  •  • 

lectloo  tbr 

18 

—The  number  on  the  ballot  paper  is  to  correspond 
t  In  tlie  ooonterfoiL 

of  these  tickets  or  ballots,  when  it  is 
i  to  the  voter,  is  marked  by  the  chief 
tor,  either  by  a  stamp  specially  prepared, 
bis  initials.  Having  received  his  paper, 
ter  goes  into  a  ballot- room,  where  a  pen- 
provided,  and  marks  a  cross  opposite  the 
of  the  candidate  he  votes  for.  He  then 
he  ballot  so  that  none  can  see  his  mark, 
B  to  the  chief  inspector,  shows  him  the 
or  stanop,  and  deposits  the  folded  paper 
box.  He  then  leaves  by  another  door, 
t  be  does  not  come  into  contact  with 

entering  to  vote.  Each  polling-place 
vided  with  six  or  more  ballot-rooms, 
ballot-rooms  are  against  the  wall,  at  the 
'the  inspector.  They  are  mere  tempo- 
tmctures,  built  of  boards,  about  thirty 
wide,  and  a  curtain  hangs  in  the  front, 
rd  about  a  foot  wide  is  attached  to  the 
iroughout  the  ballot- room,  to  serve  the 
labile  marking  the  names.  Each  pencil 
ired  by  a  strong  tape.  Red  lead  is  pre- 
,  as  it  is  seen  better  on  black  printing- 
id  prevents  blotting,  which  would  other- 
e  inevitable  if  ink  were  used  to  mark  the 

A  policeman  is  placed  near  the  ballot- 
to  show  the  voters  in,  and  to  take  care 
ae  voter  only  enters  the  ballot-room  at 
X,  and  to  show  the  voter  the  way  out. 
the  voter  can  not  read  or  write,  he  in- 
the  inspector  of  the  fact  and  for  whom 


he  intends  voting.  The  inspector  then  goes  to 
the  ballot-room  with  him,  and  marks  the  names 
as  directed.  The  Toter  then  folds  the  paper 
and  puts  it  into  the  ballot-box  and  retires.  If 
the  voter  inadvertently  spoils  a  ballot-paper, 
he  can  return  it  to  the  officer,  who  will,  if  sat- 
isfied of  the  inadvertence,  give  him  another 
paper.  Any  one  who  fraudulently  forges,  de- 
faces, or  destroys  a  ballot-paper,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  the  punishment  for  such 
misdemeanor  is  fixed  at  from  six  months*  to 
two  years'  imprisonment  The  same  punish- 
ment is  meted  out  to  any  person  who,  without 
due  authority,  supplies  any  one  with  a  ballot- 
paper,  or  puts  into  any  ballot-box  any*  other 
thing  than  his  ballot,  or  takes  any  ballot  away 
from  the  polling-station,  or  otherwise  interferes 
with  the  ballot-box.  Every  officer,  clerk,  or 
agent  in  attendance  at  the  polling-place  must 
take  an  oath  of  secrecy.  Immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  polls,  each  presiding  officer 
must  return  the  unused  and  the  spoiled  ballot- 
papers,  with  a  statement  showing  the  number 
of  ballot-papers  given  him,  and  the  number 
placed  in  the  ballot-box, unused,  spoiled,  or  il- 
legally tendered.  Each  candidate  may  appoint 
one  agent  to  attend  at  each  polling-place.  The 
State  or  city  or  county,  according  to  the  elec- 
tion, pays  fdl  the  expense  of  the  ballots,  sala- 
ries of  inspectors,  etc.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  ballot  given  above  has  a  number  on 
the  stub  and  on  the  ballot-paper ;  this  same 
number  is  placed  on  the  registration-list  oppo- 
site the  name  of  the  voter,  and  this  is  called 
the  open  system  of  voting.  The  secret  system 
consists  in  merely  leaving  off,  from  both  stub 
and  ballot-paper,  sach  numbering,  thus  pre- 
venting the  identification  of  any  ballot.  When 
the  polls  are  closed,  the  votes  are  counted  as 
under  the  existing  system. 

The  Crawford  Conty  Pbui.— This  is  a  system 
of  conducting  primary  elections  which  origi- 
nated and  is  still  in  use  in  Crawford  County, 
Pa.  The  plan  was  suggested  and  adopted  at  a 
county  convention  of  Republicans  by  C.  D. 
Ashley  in  1861.  This  plan  nominates  candi- 
dates directly  at  the  primaries.  It  compels 
them  to  come  before  the  people  and  have  their 
merits  discussed  before  the  nominating  ma- 
chinery is  started.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the 
first  large  city  to  adopt  the  plan  (1887).  The 
rules  in  Crawford  County  are  as  follow : 

1 .  The  candidAtes  for  the  several  offibes  shall  have 
their  names  announced  in  one  or  more  of  the  county 
papcrH  at  least  three  weeks  previous  to  the  primary 
meetings,  stating  the  office,  and  subject  to  the  action 
of  said  primary  meetings. 

2.  The  voters  belonging  to  the  Bopublican  party  in 


proceed  to  elect  one  person  forjudge  and  two  persons 
lor  clerks,  who  shall  form  a  board  of  election  to  re- 
ceive votes  and  determine  who  are  proper  persons  to 
vote,  and  shall  hold  open  the  poU^  until  7  o^dock  p.  u. 
AHer  the  polls  are  opened,  the  candidates  announced 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  halloted  for.  The  name  of  each 
person  voting  shall  be  written  on  a  list  at  tlie  time  of 
voting,  and  no  person  shall  be  flowed  to  vote  mom 
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than  onoe  for  each  offioe.    The  ballots  shall  be  nam-  sheet  for  the  uiie  of  judges  and  clerks  of  elee* 

bered  and  the  oorrespondiiig  number  written  on  the  tion,  a  return-sheet  to  be  sworn  to  and  be 

?S}l:llfts7n«rs£rirS  ^r:^%T^k  ^iZi  ^-Jarded  to  the  return  judges,  a  blank  for  re- 

with  the  return  of  each  dujtrict.    Every  person  claUn-  cording  the  names  of  every  voter,  a  blank  ais- 

ing  to  be  a  Republican  who  voted  for  the  Republican  davit  to  be  subscribed  by  voters  whose  poIitioB 

candidate  at  the  kst  preceding  election  at  which  he  are  in  doubt,  and  another  for  the  judges  and 

r^l.o'^ti^r.ud.VS^'Se^o^f.ClS^n:  ^i*'"".  "d  envelope,  for  forwarding  the  «- 

titled  to  vote,  and  every  person  challenged,  or  whose  ^^"2**  -  «.  r..i  .    . 

vote  is  doubted  by  any  election  officer,  shall  be  sworn        The  OarlM  CMlty  PfaUk — ^This  is  named  from 

as  to  the  qualifications  aforesaid  and  liia  oath  shall  be  Clarion  County,  Pa.     It  allows  each  ward  aod 

fetomod  with  the  return  of  said  district.    Any  person  township  represented  in  a  Republican  priminr 

ai  T^^ln^J'^.l^tn'7^^  CIS^  one  votTforVoh  60  votes  c^  .t  the  l«t  de. 

to  support  the  ticket  nominated  at  such  primary  elco-  ^on  for  tlie  Kepublioan   candidate  for  Gov- 

tion.  emor.     At  the  primary  elections  the  voters 

8.  After  the  polls  are  closed,  the  board  shall  pro-  cast  their  votes  directly  for  candidates  not 

oeed  to  count  the  votes  that  each  can^date  has  re-  ^^ly  for  first  choice,  but  for  second  and  third 

oeived  and  make  out  the  returns  accordingly,  to  be  ^i.  J;,^   „i„^       q-u^J   «i^«.   «    ^^i^^-.**   ♦^  ♦!.* 

certified  toby  the  judge  and  attested  bythe  clerks.  <5"0i<»  ««<>•      ^^^J  f'ect  a  delegate  to  the 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  persons  holding  the  ^rimarv  county  convention,  who  is  alAO  the  representa- 

election,  as  soon  as  the  count  is  completed  m  eacn  tive  of  the  ward  or  town  on  the  county  oen- 

district,  to  make  a  public  announcement  of  the  result,  tral  committee.  The  delegate  is  required  to 
and  also  to  ^t  upon  the  door  of  tiie  ^ection-house  a         ^  the  vote  of  his  constituency  as  already 

statement  sisned  by  the  election  officers,  showmg  ""      •«*?   »vi^  m*  uw  vvuoi.»i,uyuvy  «»  miwij 

the  votes  itxjeived  by  each  candidate  voted  for  at  s^  expressed  for  the  several  candidates.     J?  or  m- 

eleotion.  stance,  if  the  ward  cast  500  votes  for  Governor 

4.  The  judge^  or  one  of  the  clerks  appointed  by  the  it  woidd  be  entitled  to  10  votes  for  each  offioe 

rndf?e  of  each  district  shall  meet  at  th^  to  be  filled  without  regard  to  the  aggregate 

SS,V?  o^ocTl^.^^hl^^n^e^^^^^^  Bomber  of  votes  or  tbfpmber  of  ^^^^ 

turns  ana  lists  of  voters,  and  the  person  having  the  ^Acn  candidate  oast  at  the  primary  election, 

highest  number  of  votes  for  any  office  shall  be  de-  If  the  convention  is  to  nominate  a  candidate 

dared  the  regular  nominee  of  the  Republican  party,  for  Congress,  the  delegate  will  cast  the  10  ?ota 

Whenever  any  return  from  any  district  shall  show  ^  y         ^       township  for  the  candidate  who 

any  more  votes,  exclusive  of  the  number  of  persons  ,     ,  JL    u*   u     /^""^  *r  *^:'  ""^  ^^c.!!    u  • 

easting  their  first  vote  at  such  election,  than  were  cast  "*^,  t^e  highest  number  of  votes  as  first  choioe 

b;r  the  district  for  the  last  preceding  Republican  can-  80  long  as  he   remains  a  candidate.     If  this 

didate  for  Governor  or  President  such  excess  shall  be  candidate  is  retired,  the  10  votes  must  be  oast 

deducted  from  such  return,  said  deductions  to  be  taken  for  the  candidate  who  has  the  highest  number 

pro  rata  from  the  vote  returned  from  the  district  for  ^^  „o.f-aa  «r^,  ^^r^r^w^A  ^i^^:^^  ««  4^k»^-:»»..  *!.»*. 

the^respeotive  candidates  for  each  office  at  said  pri-  ^.^  votes  for  second  choice  at  the  pnmary  eteo- 

mary  election.  ^^^^  ^  loi^S  AS  he  remains  a  candidate,  etc 

6.  Any  two  or  more  persons  having  an  equal  num-  At  the  convention  the  candidate  having  the 

ber  of  votes  for  the  same  offioe,  the  return  iudjfes  smallest  number  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot  is 

S?"  i^.«u^^"i'o^totit^^^^^  ^-PP^  -?.d  the  votes  cast  for  him  go  to  «>me 
6.  The  convention  of  return  judges  shall  have  the  ?'*\®r  candidate,  and  so  on  until  one  has  a  ma- 
power  to  reject  all  fraudulent  vt»te8  from  the  returns  jonty.  In  this  way  a  nomination  is  certain  to 
of  anv  district,  and  where  frauds  have  been  commit-  he  made  on  the  second  or  third  ballot, 
ted  or  idlo wed  by  tiie  board  of  election  of  such  a  nar  EHEET-WHEEL8.  A  generation  ago  the  osea 
ture  and  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  ^  confined  to  the  p^Sahing  and 
true  vote  of  a  district,  the  convention  may  reject  alto-  ^i^^uj^ij  w^»n»  mvuuux^%aj  uu^  pvAuuuu|^  •» 
gether  the  return  from  such  district.  grinding  processes  possible  with  powders  of 
7^  The  return  judges  shall  have  power  to  appoint  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Every  woman 
oonfisroes,  senatorial  and  conj^ressional,  or  either,  as  had  in  her  work-basket  a  little  cushion  or  hag 
the  case  may  be,  who  shall  be  recommended  to  sup-  ^f  powdered  emery,  to  remove  particles  of  rnsl 
port  the  person  who  shall  have  received  the  highest  a.™  ».««  «r»«^i«-  u^^k.^;^  \^^a  *u*  ..»,« 
Suiober  oYvotes  cast  for  that  office  in  tiie  county!  ^^^  ^©f  ^^^^^'  ,  Mechani^  used  the  same 

8.  The  return  judges  may,  at  any  time,  change  this  powder  m  various  forms,  such  as  emery-paper 
mode  of  selecting  candidates  as  the^  may  be  instructed  and  emery-cloth,  the  powder  being  fixed  to  the    , 
by  the  people  at  the  primary  meetinj^s,  due  notice  of  cloth   or   paper  by  means  of  glue.     Wheda 

^^tJ'^r^ff^^^  ***''^  *^'°  ^''^''  ^^  ^^  '^ere  made  with  the  periphery  covered  with 
oounty  committee.  ,  ,       S'l*        "l.  i  jj 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chauinan  of  the  emery-powder,  and  polishing  sticks  and  rods, 
oounty  committee  to  ifisue  a  call  for  the  primary  similarly  covered,  are  still  in  common  oae. 
meeting  in  pursuance  of  the  action  of  the  county  The  new  industries  and  mechanical  prooessea, 
committee,  to  print  and  distribute  blanks  for  returns,  g^  universal  to-day,  are  of  comparatively  re- 

KJ^l^fc  iCxTtLr^n^'^nX^^rSZ  ««»» <>««!»,  and  have  Krownont  o^f  the  obU 
county  committee  to  call  a  meeting  on  the  request  in  advantages  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
writing  of  ten  members.  solid  emery-wheels.  Twenty  years  ago  these 
Under  the  rules  printed  above,  the  names  of  wheels  were  few,  and  were  viewed  with  dia- 
all  the  candidates  for  each  office  who  have  trust  by  mo«t  workmen,  owing  to  real  or  fan- 
given  dne  notice  of  their  candidacy  are  printed  cied  imperfections  of  manufacture,  and  can- 
on the  ticket  to  be  used  at  the  primaries.  The  sequent  danger  to  the  workman.  A  long 
blanks  include  one  for  a  statement  of  the  vote  series  of  experiments  was  tried  before  even 
for  each  candidate  at  each  primary,  a  tally-  approximate  perfection  was  attained.    Toae- 
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•est  meobaDioal  results,  a  very  high  withstand  the  shook,  and  side-flaDges  oan  Dot 

>ed  was  necessary,  and  immense  diffi-  he  so  tightlj  adjusted  as  to  restrain  the  frag- 

'  in  the  way  of  seonring  adequate  ments  of  a  hroken  wheel,  responding  to  a  oen- 

of    the    particles.      Rubber,    glue,  trifugal  force  of  1,600  or  1,600  revolutions  a 

udized  linseed-oil,  and  various  me-  minute. 

mineral  cements  were  tried,  with  All  this  elaboration  of  experiment  and  pre- 

igrees  of  success.    Among  the  earlier  caution  presupposes  an  enormous  demand  for 

as    a  composition  of   emery  with  a  trustworthy  manufactured  article.     In  point 

imstone;    but  the  friable  character  of  fact,   the  solid  emery-wheel  has  already 

»  so  effectually  demonstrated  by  fre-  superseded  the  file,  and  all  other  methods  of 

dents,  that  its  use  was  speedily  dis-  grinding  and  polishing  on  a  large  scale.    An 

and  years  passed  before  the  record  elaborate  series  of  experiments  have  been  in- 

moe  was   forgotten.     The  soluble  stituted  to  establish  the  comparative  merits  of 

ere  tried  at  an  early  date,  and  with  the  old  and  new  methods,    rerhaps  the  most 

but  not  wholly  satisfactory,  results,  striking  of  the  results  is  found  in  a  table  com- 
be earlier  experiments  hinged  upon  paring  the  cost  of  wearing  away  one  pound  of 
;al  affinities  and  interchanges  of  the  orass,  cast-iron,  wrought-iron,  and  steel,  re- 
[  chlorides  of  zinc,  magnesium,  and  speotively,  with  a  file  and  with  an  emery- 
8,  and  many  failures  resulted,  owing  wheeL    Skilled  workmen  were  employed  ao- 
nown  and  unexpected  changes  that  customed  to  the   use  of  the  file,   and  they 
ilently  beneath  the  exterior  surface  worked  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  wear  away 
tel,  and  only  made  themselves  mani-  the  required  pound  of  filings  and  chippings  in 
I  lapse  of  time  altogether  uncertain  the  shortest  possible  time,  without  regard  to 
1.  the  shape  in  which  the  metal  was  left, 
moe  is  mentioned,  on  good  authority,  ^^^^  p„  ^^^j,  ^^  removing  ob  wearing  away 
[lanufactnrer  kept  samples  of  all  the  metals. 
Qt  out  from  his  establishment,  and 
•  a  time  that  they  had  fallen  to  pieces  tools.                 bmm.    ^'"*"  ^««»*»*"   ^-w- 

If  where  they  were  stored.    Another ^^    '^'     "*'• 

)ncountered  by  the  early  manufact-  cenu.   cmto.    cmto.    cwto. 


^ 

Cbil- 

Wrraght- 
voa. 

Genu. 

1-S 

25*8 

101 

Cento. 

6-8 
85-9 

68 

Cmto. 
21-2 
75- 
196 

the  warping  of  wheels,  particularly    Emery-wheel ^i;s    ^-8     212     ^9 

were  thin.     It  was  found  that  this  Hammw  and  coid^JhlseV  !!'.*. .    101       6  8       19  6       187  6 

>  turning  the  sides  first  and  the  face 

»versal  of  the  process  corrected  the  A  careful  comparison  of  these  results  shows 

The  main  difficulty,  however,  lay  very  largely  in  favor  of  the  wheels.     While 

position.    Vitrifaction,  it  was  found,  every  stroke  of  the  file  or  chisel  diminished  the 

arable  from  a  degree  of  brittleness  cutting  power  of  the  instrument,  the  wheel  re- 

)le  with  sufficient  cohesion,  and  it  mained  as  good  as  new  at  the  end  of  the  trial, 

lat  upon  the  whole  tanite  and  vnl-  The  wheel  is  in  fact  a  circular  file,  costing 

)els  give  the  best  results.    The  secret  21  cents  a  pound,  while  files  cost  about  16 

uls  of  manufacture  of  all  the  best  cents  apiece.     The  speed  of  the  wheel  during 

closely  guarded  to  this  day;  but  it  is  the  test-trials  was  1,660  revolutions,  or  about 

it  success  was  reached  only  through  one  mile  a  minute  measured  at  the  cutting- 

es  of  careful  experiments.    The  ter-  edge. 

of  an  exploding  wheel  is  little  ap-  Emery-wheels  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from 

save    by  the    workmen  who    are  the  size'  of  a  shirt-button  up  to  86  inches  in 

stand  over  them,  and  by  the  em-  diameter,  and  of  various  thicknesses,  according 

ho  are,  or  ought  to  be,  responsible  to  the  work  required  of  them,  which  may  be 

afety.    The  testing-room  of  one  of  simple  saw-gumming,  or  grinding  the  treads 

t  manufactories  of  emery-wheels  is  of  cap-wheels,  evening  plate-surfaces,  or  other 

a  bomb-proof  for  strength.  Its  heavy  work.  The  mounting  of  the  wheels  to 
>f  stone,  8^  to  4  feet  thick,  and  the  secure  the  utmost  durability  and  immunity 
de  of  heavy  oaken  lofrs  covered  with  from  fracture  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
M.  The  testing-machine  is  run  by  a  has  called  for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity 
1  passes  through  a  narrow  slit  in  the  in  bringing  them  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
and  oan  be  thrown  into  and  out  of  fection.  Vibration  has  been  reduced  to  a 
person  outside  of  the  building.  The  minimum,  and  the  breaking  of  a  goo<l  wheel 
applied  to  the  wheels  is  largely  in  when  properly  mounted  is  now  a  rare  occur- 
any  to  which  they  are  likely  to  be  rence.  Wheels  when  fresh  from  the  factory 
in  practice,  and  when  they  break  in  are,  or  should  be,  absolutely  true,  but  the 
:-room  they  strike  the  walls  and  roof  wear  of  usage  is  apt  to  make  them  somewhat 
force  of  artillery,  splintering  the  uneven.  This  is  easily  corrected  by  the  use  of 
>enetrating  the  solid  timbers.  There  a  diamond  tool,  which  is  the  only  instrument 
no  safe-guard  except  the  intrinsic  that  can  remove  the  inequalities  and  reduce 
ss  of  the  wheel.  Hoods,  cowls,  the  cutting-face  to  its  normal  condition. 
8  can  not  be  made  heavy  enough  to  Wheels  are  made  with  edges  of  various  shapes, 
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and  thej  can  be  out  to  all  soits  of  re-entrant  the  wild  beasts  in  the  thickets  a  man  conld 
and  irregular  angles  and  carves  bj  anj  me-  have  gone  from  one  end  to  the  other  armed 
chanio  with  a  diamond  tool.    So  easy  is  it,  with  no  more  than  a  walking-stick/'    Emin^s 
indeed,  for  the  workman  to  shape  the  wheel  idea  of  government  was  to  civilize  the  negroes 
accordins:  to  his  needs,  that  by  far  the  greiter  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  and  by  the  ezer- 
proportion  of  wheels  are  made  with  a  plain,  cise  of  methods  of  kindness  and  oonsideratioo. 
square  face  like  an  ordinary  grindstone.  To  this  end  he  appointed  the  most  efficieDt 
EHIN  PiSHA.    The  expedition  of  Henry  M.  men  he  could  get  as  officers,  and  these  eD- 
Stanley  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  under-  forced  a  strict  discipline,  treating  the  natives 
taken  in  the  spring  of  1887  awakened  general  as  children,  but  yet  gently.     Hospitals  were 
public  interest    The  fact  that  an  able  and  built,   roads   w.ere   constructed    through  the 
active  explorer,  well  known  to  all  the  geo-  country,  the  natives  were  taught  how  to  make 
graphical  societies  of  Europe,  was,  so  to  speak,  wagons,  and  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  indigo,  and 
cast  away  in  Central  Africa  and  unable  to  re-  wheat  were  cultivated  with  success, 
turn  to  civilization,  was  most  romantic.     Lit-        In  the  mean  time  the  country  surroundioff 
tie  had  been  publicly  known  of  the  personality  the  territory  of  Emin  remained  in  its  originiu 
of  the  explorer  prior  to  the  general  discussion  condition  of  barbarity,  and  there  the  Arab 
awakened  by  the  organization  of  this  ezpedi-  slave-traders  carried  on  their  infamous  traffic 
tion,  and  even  now  but  few  persons  are  thor-  unmolested.    These  slave-traders  had  been  the 
oughly  informed  regarding  his  career.    Emin  bitter  enemies  of  Gordon  and  were  now  the 
Pasha  is  an  Austrian,  his  real  name  being  most  active  supporters  of  the  Mahdi,  and  it 
Schnitzer,  and  was  bom  in  1840,  at  Oppeln.  was  these  that  created  for  Emin  his  greatest 
After  studying  medicine  for  a  time  at  Breslau,  difficulties.    On  first  reaching  Wadelai  he  soo- 
Berlin,  and  Eonigsberg,  he  was  appointed  in  ceeded  in  forming  friendly  relations  with  the 
1868  a  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army.    It  has  kings  of  Uganda  and  Uigoro,  and  the  latter 
been  said  that  upon  receiving  this  appointment  continued  faithful  to  him  up  to  the  last  that 
be  embraced  Mohammedanism,  but  there  is  no  was  heard  of  him  ;  but  in  Uganda  a  new  king 
positive  evidence  of  it.     He  was  sent  to  Egypt  came  on  the  throne  who  was  under  the  infla- 
and  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Gordon  surgeon-  ence  of  the  Arab  slave-traders  and  hostile  to 
general  of  nis  army.     In  1878  he  was  made  the  missionaries,  and  he  was  able,  with  the  as- 
Governor  General  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  sistance  of  native  tribes  in  various  directiooa, 
with  the  title  of  Bey  (being  afterward  pro-  to  imprison  Emin  in  his  own  territory,  so  that 
moted  to  Pasha),  and  immediately  set  out  for  from  1882  he  was  entirely  out  off  fi*om  com- 
the  provinces  over  which  he  was  to  rule.    Here  mnnication  with  the  outside  world.    To  the 
his  remarkable  energy  and  quick  grasp  of  the  north  of  him  the  Egyptian  rule  had  been  de- 
situation  became  evident  at  once.    These  prov-  stroyed,  while  the  hostile  King  of  Uganda  pre-    1 
inces  were  at  the  time  of  his  assumption  of  au-  vented  assistance  reaching  him  from  the  south.    I 
thority  in  a  terrible  condition.    A  vast  terri-  It  was  not  until  October,  1886,  that  such  news 
tory,  containing  six  million  inhabitants,  had  came  from  him  in  letters  which  he  succeeded 
been  for  years  overrun  by  the  slave-traders,  in  getting  through  in  the  hands  of  negro  rnn- 
who  did  an  enormous  business  in  kidnapping  ners  as  to  set  forth  clearly  the  nature  of  his 
or  buying  the  natives  and  taking  them  to  the  situation.    At  that  time  he  had  ten  fortified 
nearest   slave  -  market.     Within  three    years  stations  along  the  Nile,  while  his  comnuud 
Emin  had  driven  the  slave-traders  out  of  his  ccmsistedof  1,500  soldiers,  10  Egyptian  and  15 
dominions,  while  the  provinces,  which  up  to  negro  officers,  and  20  Coptic  officials.     He  ex-    | 
his  acquisition  of  power  had  cost  for  their  gov-  pected  that  his  ammunition  would  last  until    i 
emment  nearly  $200,000  annually,  were  able  the  end  of  1886,  and  that  he  would  be  able  to   | 
to  send  in  1882  and  thereafter  a  yearly  surplus  maintain  himself  still  longer  if  not  attacked  by 
of  $40,000  to  the  Oairo  Government  alter  pay-  the  wild  tribes ;  but  this  latter  event  he  feared 
ing  all  expenses,  besides  the'cost  of  large  public  as  well  as  that  he  would  be  assaulted  by  the 
works  which  had  been  completed.    This  change  tribes  of  the  Mahdi  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  territory  was  that  he  had  no  more  ammunition.    Meanwhile, 
brought  about,  not  by  increased  taxation,  but  Emin  conld  have  escaped  on  his  own  accoant 
by  the  exercise  of  economy  and  the  suppression  by  taking  picked  men  and  cutting  his  way 
of  abuses,  by  training  the  natives  to  become  through    had   he  been  willing  to  leave  ilH» 
industrious  producers,  and  by  the  general  exer-  women  and  children  to  their  fate  and  the  na- 
cise  of  good  government.    The  new  Bey  de-  tives  to  the  mercy  of  the  slave-traders;  bat 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  this  idea  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
customs  of  the  races  over  whom   he  ruled,  and  in  the  last  letters  received  from  him  be 
while  with  wise  judgment  and  a  kindly  nature  made  no  appeal  for  assistance,  but  simply  said 
he  taught  the  natives  to  have  full  confidence  in  that  if  a  relief  force  should  be  sent  to  him  it 
him.     Training-stations  were  established  all  would  save  his  life  and  prevent  his  provinces 
over  his  provinces,  agriculture  was  developed,  from  lapsing  into  barbarism.    He  kept  his  men 
and  murder,  war,  and  slavery  became  things  busy  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  taught  them 
of  the  past,  so  that  at  last,  as  is  said,  ^Hhe  how  to  make  boots,  and  established  a  soap- 
whole  country  was  made  so  safe  that  but  for  factory  and  tobacco  plantations,  placing  hu 
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)ward  the  Upper  Nile,  his  natural  line  southern  tributaries  of  the  Oongo,  which  come 
it,  and  thus  succeeded  in  retaining  his  from  the  water-shed  between  the  Congo  and  the 
er  the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  Zambezi.  £min  has  explored  the  greater  part 
3nt  province  of  the  equator.  of  his  territory.  He  made  his  first  excursion 
inker,  the  Russian  explorer,  left  Emin  in  1876,  with  Gordon.  In  1877  he  went  from 
Jan.  1,  1886,  and  after  encountering  his  station  of  Lado  to  Lake  Mwutan,  passing 
ingers  reached  Europe.  It  was  his  by  Dufileh,  and  returning  by  way  of  Unjoro 
that  called  the  attention  of  the  world  and  Rubaga.  In  1880  he  explored  the  Makraka 
perilous  position  of  Emin.  It  was  country,  in  1881  the  Lattuka  territory  east  of 
fiat  in  the  spring  of  1882  Emin  went  the  Nile,  and  in  1882  the  Uelle.  He  is  a  hard 
B  Nile  to  Khartoum  to  consult  in  re-  worker,  pasmng  long  hours  in  his  office,  gives 
!;he  Mahdi,  but  was  instructed  to  re-  receptions,  Ciakes  inspections,  and  when  his 
his  provinces  and  defend  himself  as  official  occupations  allow  him  leisure  he  writes 
^ould.  This  he  did,  but  he  was  gradu-  his  memoirs  and  the  results  of  the  geographical, 
ced  to  relinquish  outlying  stations,  physical,  ethnographical,  and  metallurgical  ob- 
>Bing  ground  only  on  compulsion,  and  servations  made  during  his  freauent  tours  of 
)count8  he  was  at  Wadelai,  near  Lake  inspection,  transmitting  them,  whenever  some 
fyanza.  His  last  letter  contained  the  trader  passes,  to  the  German  scientific  reviews. 
; :  '*  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  His  present  stations  include  Lado,  Rediaf,  Bed- 
province  is  in  complete  safety  and  den,  Eeri,  Labos,  Dufilah,  Fatkio,  and  Wadelid. 
[t  is  true  that  the  Bari  gave  us  some  On  receiving  Dr.  Junker's  account  of  the 
oble,  but  I  was  soon  able  to  restore  situation  of  Emin,  a  great  deal  of  feeling  was 
their  district  Since  I  last  wrote  you  aroused  in  England  and  Germany  and  in  Egypt, 
ations  have  been  busily  employed  in  and  the  necessity  of  fitting  out  a  relief  expedi- 
ral  work,  and  at  each  one  considerable  tion  was  universally  conceded.  Different  plans 
las  been  planted  and  is  doing  well,  were  proposed;  but,  while  King  Leopold  of 
U  the  more  important  for  us,  as  it  en-  Belgium  and  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  were  both 
to  a  certain  extent  to  cover  our  naked-  willinff  to  assist,  nothing  positive  was  done  until 
have  also  introduced  the  shoemaker's  a  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  Scotchmen  subscribed  a  fbnd  of  $100,000,  and 
we  have  made.  We  now  make  our  called  for  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  take  charge  of 
p,  and  we  have  at  least  enough  meat  it,  and  undertake  the  expedition.  .  Stanley  was 
0,  so  we  have  sufiicient  to  keep  life  engaged  at  that  time  in  a  lecturing-tour  in  the 
Such  luxuries,  however,  as  sugar,  etc.  United  States,  but  immediately  canceled  all  his 
B  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a  long  engagements  and  sailed  for  England,  and  in 
forgot  to  say  that  we  are  growing  ten  days  left  for  Zanzibar  by  way  of  the  Suez 
lendid  tobacco.  .  .  .  Our  relations  Canal.  This  was  on  Feb.  8,  1887.  Twenty 
>raga,  King  of  Unjoro,  have  still  con-  days  after  arriving  in  Zanzibar,  the  relief  ex- 
iendly.  He  has  also  bad  the  goodness  pedition  sailed  in  the  steamer  ^^  Madeira,"  by 
ny  letters  to  Mr.  Mackay  in  Uganda,  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  month 
permitted  me  to  buy  several  necessary  of  the  Congo.  The  expedition  included  61 
rom  the  Zanzibar  Arabs  who  live  in  Soudanese,  18  Somalas,  620  natives  of  Zanzi- 
try."  bar,  8  interpreters,  and  40  of  Tippoo  Tib's  fol- 
that  period  Emin's  position  has  not  lowers.  With  Tippoo  Tib,  the  great  Arab  slave- 
iny  worse,  as  Dr.  Junker  succeeded  in  trader,  Stanley  succeeded  in  making  an  agree- 
him  from  Uganda  $2,000  worth  of  cot-  ment  by  which  he  was  to  accompany  him  as 
is,  and  afterward  goods  were  bought  second  in  command,  an  arrangement  that  was 
's  agents  in  Uganda,  while,  under  date  pronounced  by  the  London  ^'  Times  "  ^^  a  mas- 
18,  1886,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Junker  that  ter  stroke."  Tippoo  Tib,  an  ivory-  and  slave- 
vanga  allowed  him  to  buy  goods  from  hunter,  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  Central 
*  merchants,  and  that  he  obtained  per-  Africa.  In  men  and  means  his  resources  are 
to  have  ammunition  and  provisions  said  to  be  practically  unlimited.  His  agents 
lim  from  Zanzibar.  are  found  in  all  directions  throughout  the  coun- 
art  of  the  continent  forms  one  of  the  try,  while  he  has  factors  in  Muscat  and  India, 
ateaus  that  give  Africa  its  peculiar  to  whom  every  year  he  sends  vast  stores  of 
r.  An  immense  highland  occupies  the  material  for  trade.  The  Stanley  expedition  ar- 
t  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Abys-  rived  at  Cape  Town  on  March  9,  and  proceed- 
be  Niger.  Its  rim  is  formed  by  mount-  ed  on  the  following  day  to  the  Congo  river, 
es  that  fall  off  in  terraces  toward  the  In  the  mean  time  news  had  been  received  at 
depression,  indicated  by  the  valleys  Zanzibar  from  Emin  Pasha,  to  the  effect  that 
Kunene  and  Zambezi,  separates  the  in  the  preceding  November  he  went  to  Uganda, 
>f  South  Africa  from  that  of  Central  and  that  King  Mwanga  refused  to  permit  him  to 
The  eastern  side  of  the  latter  consists  go  through  his  country.  Then  Emin  tried  to  ef- 
mountiun-ranges  and  plateaus.  This  feet  a  passage  at  Karagwa,  on  the  western  shore 
1OU0  district  contains  the  sources  of  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza ;  but  in  this  also  he 
rivers  of  Central  Africa  except  the  failed.    He  then  returned  to  Wadelai,  leaving  a 
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detachment  of  soldiers  at  Un  joro  under  the  eom-  gerons  and  difficult  anezplored  conntrj,  Stan 

mand  of  Gasati,  his  sole  European  companion,  ley  would  find  that  he  ran  great  risks.    Si 

There  were  four  routes,  any  one  of  which  John  Kirk,  British  Gonsul- General  to  Zanzi- 
Stanle J  could  take  for  his  expedition :  one  har,  said :  '*  The  Gongo  route  hy  Mohangi  or 
straiglit  through  the  hostile  Uganda  country,  Biyerre  is  impossihle.  No  one  is  ahle  to  saj 
the  second  through  the  Masai  country,  a  third  how  many  months  such  an  expedition  would 
more  southerly  hy  the  shores  of  Lake  Alexan-  take.  Besides,  it  would  he  necessary  to  hriog 
dra,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Gongo.  He  chose  porters  from  Zanzibar,  for  the  Gongo  negFoes 
the  fourth.  The  steamer  **  Navarino ''  carried  are  not  used  to  that  sort  of  work.  The  Ck>ngo 
his  merchandise  and  ammunition  from  Graves-  Free  State  depends  even  now  upon  Zanzibarne- 
end  to  the  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  groes  for  labor."  G^en.  Gharles  P.  Stone,  fo^ 
and  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gongo,  where  merly  chief-of-staff  of  the  Egyptian  war  estab- 
the  Belgian  steamers,  loaned  by  King  Leopold,  lishment,  expressed  the  opinion  that  '*a  well- 
were  to  transport  everything  and  everybody  organized  expedition,  thoroughly  prepared  with 
to  within  250  miles  of  WadeLu,  thus  reducing  such  lull  information  of  the  route,  the  obsta- 
by  about  three  quarters  of  its  distance  the  cles,  and  the  dangers  as  can  be  given  by  Dr. 
march  to  be  made  overland — an  immense  ad-  Junker,  commanded  by  such  a  man  as  Stimlej, 
vantage,  considering  that  every  article  has  to  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  ooan- 
be  carried  on  the  backs  of  porters  from  the  tries  and  their  population,  starting  in  a  favor- 
sea  to  the  objective  point.  Stanley  took  with  able  season,  could  effect  the  rescue,  provided 
him  a  transportable  steel  boat,  about  80  feet  Emin  Pasha  could  hold  out  for  the  necessary 
long  and  6  feet  broad,  which  could  be  sepa-  time,  which  Dr.  Junker  feels  he  can  do.^'  If 
rat^  and  easily  carried  by  two  men,  and  when  this  expedition  shonld  fail,  the  result  woold  be 
in  use  could  carry  22  men  and  1,000  pounds  of  to  hand  over  to  the  slave-traders  a  population 
baggage.  He  was  also  provided  with  a  mod-  of  6,000,000  and  a  province  nearly  as  large  as 
em  automatic  Maxim  gun,  which  can  discharge  Europe. 

666  bullets  every  minute,  with  a  range  of  about  ENGINEIIIING.  Bridge  at  Pragkkeepde,  %  T. 
2,000  yards,  and  which  is  provided  with  an  — Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  North 
armor-plate  as  protection  against  assault  by  America  the  Hudson  river  has  been  one  of 
arrows  and  spears.  Altogether  the  expedition  the  chief  arteries  of  commerce.  Forming  with 
embraced  about  1,000  people.  Arriving  on  the  its  main  tributary,  the  Mohawk,  the  most  di- 
Gongo,  Stanley  dispatched  couriers  overland  to  rect  route  from  the  sea  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  King  of  Uganda,  informing  him  of  the  oh-  through  them  to  the  West,  it  has  for  upward 
Ject  of  the  expedition,  and  to  Tippoo  Tib  at  of  two  centuries  been  the  main  highway  of 
Stanley  Pool.  He  found  the  latter  at  Stanley  emigration.  The  canoe  and  bateau  have  been 
Pool,  virtually  in  command  of  the  whole  coun-  successively  superseded  by  the  canal-boat,  the 
try,  and  at  once  completed  the  arrangement  steamer,  and  the  railroad.  It  must  ever  re* 
already  mentioned.  This  was  rather  forced  main  a  natural  highway  for  traffic,  hot  with 
upon  Stanley,  as  he  found  that  since  his  ah-  the  development  of  artificial  as  distinguished 
sence  from  the  country  the  power  of  the  Gongo  from  natural  highways,  it  has  assumed  a  new 
Free  State  had  been  crippled  at  most  of  the  character  as  an  obstacle.  A  glance  at  the  map 
outposts.  The  Belgians,  who  had  everywhere  will  show  that  it  divides  New  England  from 
been  left  in  charge,  seemed  to  have  proved  the  West  in  a  way  that  does  not  at  all  barmo- 
quite  inefficient  for  the  work  left  in  their  nize  with  the  demands  of  modern  economic  en- 
hands.  Stanley  Falls  Station  had  been  de-  gineering.  For  many  years  it  has  been  bridged 
stroyed,  and  all  around  that  neighborhood  the  at  Albany,  but  there  remained  a  long  stretch 
savages  were  in  hostile  humor.  of  150  miles  involving  either  an  indirect  coorse 

The  expedition  left  Bolorabo  on  May  11,  by  rail,  or  the  transshipment  of  freight  and  pas- 

and  it  was  expected  that  it  would  arrive  at  sengers  at  New  York, 
the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi  the  first  week  in        Several  schemes  for  bridging  the  river  at 

June.     At  this  point  Stanley  proposed  leaving  Peekskill,  Fishkill,  and  Hudson  have  been  pro- 

the  Gongo  and  pushing  on  overland  through  posed,  but  that  at  Poughkeepsie  is  the  first  that 

the  unexplored  territory  850  miles  to  Wadelai,  nas  been  pushed  to  a  successful  issue.    The 

where  Emin  Bey  was  supposed  to  be  encamped,  bridge  was  designed  about  1870.    It  has  foar 

On  Dec.  SO,  1887,  Dr.  Schweinfurth,  the  ex-  piers  of  masonry  resting  upon  timber  caiasoDS 

plorer,  wrote  from  Gairo  to  Berlin  that  news  which  are  dredged  to  a  depth  of  about  130 

of  the  junction  of  Stanley   with  Emin  had  feet  below  high  water.     The  dimensions  of 

reached  Gairo  on  Dec.  22,  but  without  further  these  caissons  are  60  feet   by  100.     Twehe 

particulars.    It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  pockets  -were  left  open  for  convenience  of 

Egyptian  Government  gave  £10,000  toward  workmen,  and  were  filled  with  concrete  after 

the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  not  for  the  res-  the  caissons  were  sunk  to  their  final  levd 

cue  of  Emin,  but  for  carrying  dispatches  and  The  tops  of  the  caissons  proper  are  20  feet  be- 

ammunition  to  him.  low  high  water,  and  are  surmounted  by  griU- 

The  general  feeling  among  experts  in  Gen-  age-work  10  feet  deep  and  closely  oorrespond- 

tral  Africa  exploration  was  that   in  choosing  ing  in  area  with  the  caissons  themselves.   The 

the  Gongo  route,  which  has  350  miles  of  dan-  solid  masonry  piers  are  24  feet  thick  and  86 
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BonCFoldiiigmoreeaailjtban  their  brethren  wbo  bridge  can  be  opened  In  five  miiiDtec.    Ctp- 

are  engaced  in  a  umilar  task  on  the  Firth  of  etans  are  provided  for  operatJD);  the  mechaD- 

Forth.     Mr.  William  Arrol  waa  the  auperviaitig  iam  bj  hand-power  in  coae  of  necessi^,  Iht 

engineer  of  the  whole  work,  aod  he  has  dis-  time  reqnired  being  aeventeen  mi&otes.    Thi 

charged  bis  dDtieaeoaatiafactorily  that  hie  place  vtrnotare  wuopeDed  forpnblio  use  on  MsjSS, 

as  a  bridge  en^ Deer  is  BBSured.    As  regards  the  with  imposing  ceremonies.    The  diatanoe  be- 

possible  recnrreooe  of  sacb  a  disaster  as  startled  tween  the  axes  of  rotation  is  280  feet  (neirt;), 

the  civilized  world  in  18TS,  all  coDfidence  laaj  The  total  weight  of  the  iron-work  is  5i6  ban, 

be  felt.    A  wind-pressure  of  6fi  pounds  per  with  a  connterbalance  of  fiSSi  tons.    Tbedcai 


■qaare  foot  has  been  provided  for,  and  every 
'part  of  the  foundation  baa  been  tested  to  one 
third  more  than  the  greatest  posubte  load  that 
can  be  placed  npon  it. 

BrUge  at  Taraate,  Italj.— A  strait  separates 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Taranto,  and  con- 
neots  what  is  known  as  the  Little  Sea  (Mare 
Piccolo)  with  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  both  of 
olassic  tame  and  of  considerable  maritime  im- 
portance. The  bridge  recentl;  finished  was 
oonatrnoted  with  a  view  to  the  ready  po-isage 
of  large  vessels.  It  consists  of  two  half-arcs 
meeting  above  the  middle  of  the  strait.  Each 
half  is  moved  by  machinery  driven  by  two 
turbines  of  ]4-hor8e  power.  The  halves  are 
raised  and  rotated,  tlie  lining  motioD  being 
given  by  four  nuts  worked  by  an  endless  aerew, 
and  the  rotatjon  effected  through  large  wheels 
at  the  end  of  the  abutment.  The  turbines  are 
driven  by  water  from  a  reservoir,  aud  the 


distance  between  abutments  ia  188  feet,  t 
test-load  of  280  tons  was  left  for  24  hours  npoi 
the  bridge,  and  caoaed  a  deflection  of  IcBStlui 
Si  inches,  or  aboot  half  what  was  allowed  ii 
the  specifications.  On  the  removal  of  the  losd 
the  deflecljon  disappeared  altogether. 

Sttltoei  Buftmim  BrUgn^A  pecnliar  tn" 
of  anspenrion  bridge,  known  as  Garson's  pit 
ent,  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  aethon 
ties  in  India,  which  is  believed  to  secare  grest«: 
stability  with  less  weight  of  metal,  for  Enml 
bridges,  than  any  previonsly  adopted  plan.  Thi 
nenal  plan  boa  been  to  adopt  side  girders  to 
small  Hnspension  bridges,  but  this  involved  to 
much  weight  and  too  great  cost.  The  di»tri 
bution  of  stress  is  slated  aa  follows ;  Uppf 
ehaiit. — Stress  at  center  equal  to  zero,  increiK 
toward  piers  until  it  reaches  a  maiimnn) 
Lower  hvritontal  member. — Streaa  at  abntmeDt 
equal  to  zero,  increases  toward  center,  where  i 
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s  a  mazimain.  Dictgonal  braces. — Stress 
Dita],  almost  equalized,  and  of  small 
t.  The  bridge  is  hinged  at  the  center, 
t  it  can  rise  and  fall  with  changes  of 
Btare.  Tbe  pins  are  of  wronght-iron  or 
nd  are  hinged  at  the  base  and  connected 
sommit,  so  that  the  ^ress  on  them  is 
axial.  The  stress  on  the  foundations 
\y  in  tbe  nature  of  a  vertical  load, 
bridges  are  bailt  in  Glasgow  in  70-foot 
spans  complete,  and  are  de- 
livered in  Calcutta  for  $625 
each,  the  weight  being  187 
owt. 

Other  notable  bridges  are 
finished  or  in  course  of  con- 
struction, namely,  across 
the  Harlem  river  at  181st 
Street,  New  York  city, 
across  the  Missouri  river, 
near  Kansas  City,  and  the 
Rulo  Bridge  over  the  same 
river.  The  Hawkesbury 
river  bridge  in  New  8outh 
Wales  is  well  under  way  in 
charge  of  American  con- 
CD  suspsmioif  tractors,  and  it  may  be  said, 

lm~~CSUXA  SEC*     «  t       »    xlaa  • 

m  conclusion,  that  Ameri- 
can systems  of  bridge  con- 
on  are  commanding  the  respectful  atten- 
engineers  the  world  over. 
BMlM  FMt-BrMge  at  Oik  Pluk,  10.— Among 
Eits  of  noteworthy  amateur  engineering 
idge  described  by  the  *^  Scientific  Amen- 
8  tbe  work  of  amateurs,  young  men  *^  just 
r  twenties. ^^  It  crosses  the  Desplames 
w\th  a  central  span  of  125  feet.  One 
>f  the  river  is  a  bluff,  upon  which  a  con- 
ower  was  erected.  On  the  other  bank 
i-tree,  having  double  trunks  nearly  side 
3,  was  used,  the  bridge  passing  between 

0  a  concrete  anchorage  75  feet  distant, 
ichorage  on  the  bluff  side  is  afforded  by 
-tree,  to  wiiich  the  cables  are  made  fast 
ts  base.  The  cables  are  five  eighths  of 
h  in  diameter  and  are  four  in  number, 
'  them  being  merely  auxiliary.  The  foot- 
}  abont  four  feet  wide,  and  the  whole 
ire  weighs  only  2,750  pounds.  It  has 
a  test-strain  of  fifteen  men  standing  to- 

upon  it,  and  is  constantly  used  by  foot- 
gers  as  means  of  transit* 
b — The  near  completion  of  the  Vyrnwy 

1  Wales,  for  the  water-supply  of  Liver- 
Sngland^  and  the  beginning  of  work  on 
Bat  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  for  the 

of  New  York  city,  are  among  the  larg- 
^neering  works  of  the  day.  In  oonnec- 
ith  them  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the 
great  dams  of  the  world,  ancient  and 
n,  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs 
back  to  prehistoric  times,  and  bore  a 
icuous  part  in  the  oldest  civilizations, 
lotus  describes  the  lake  of  Moeris  as 
d  by  the  Egyptians  for  husbanding  the 
18  of  the  Nile  noods,  and  within  a  year  or 


two  there  has  been  some  talk  of  reconstructing 
the  ancient  canals  and  restoring  the  lake  to  itis 
former  usefulness.  The  same  writer  mentions 
the  reservoir  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Sippara, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  140  miles  in  cir- 
cumference— a  statement  that  must  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  Egypt,  Asia,  India,  Ceylon,  and  China, 
vast  works  were  executed  for  the  retention  of 
the  surplus  rain-fall  of  the  winter  months.  . 
Some  of  these  ancient  earthworks  and  masonry 
have  wholly  disappeared,  but  traces  of  others 
still  remain.  Conspicuous  among  them  are 
the  reaervoirs  of  Cummum,  Eala-Weva,  and 
Horra-Bera,  in  Hindostan.  Mont  of  the  dams 
are  in  ruins  now,  but  have  been  surveyed,  and 
evince  a  very  creditable  degree  of  engineering 
skill.  The  first  named,  though  perhaps  the 
oldest,  is  still  serviceable.  The  embankment 
is  102  feet  high,  with  a  breadth  on  top  of  76 
feet,  and  a  base  of  abont  800  feet.  The  lake 
that  it  created,  when  perfect,  was  about  15 
square  miles  in  area.  The  ruins  of  the  dam  of 
Eala-Weva  are  12  miles  long,  and  the  lake, 
when  full,  must  have  been  40  miles  in  circum- 
ference. That  of  Horra-Bera  is  from  50  to  70 
feet  high,  between  8  and  4  miles  long,  and  con- 
trolled a  lake  8  or  10  miles  long  and  8  or  4 
miles  wide. 

The  advance  from  earthwork  to  masonry 
marks  a  long  step  toward  theoretical  perfec- 
tion. Most  of  the  great  masonry  dams  have 
been  constructed  within  the  present  century. 
Sections  of  several  of  them  are  shown  on  the 
next  page  in  outline,  resting  upon  a  common 
base  for  ease  of  comparison,  and  having  a  scale 
in  feet  at  the  left. 

The  Puentes  Dam,  No.  5,  is  in  Spain,  and  is 
almost  identical  in  its  elements  with  the  Ali- 
cante dam  in  the  same  country.  Its  height  is 
164  feet,  and  its  width  65  feet  at  crest.  It  was 
built  about  three  centuries  ago.  The  sides  of 
the  valley  at  Puentes  were  rock,  but  the  bot- 
tom was  untrustworthy,  and  a  heavy  arch  of 
masonry  was  thrown  across,  springing  from 
solid  rock,  and  upon  this  the  dam  was  built, 
the  under  space  being  filled  in  with  walling. 
The  locality  was  liable  to  sudden  and  violent 
floods,  land  probably  the  great  width  at  top 
was  provided  in  view  of  unavoidable  over- 
flows, covering  the  entire  extent  of  the  dam 
and  calling  for  great  weight,  the  elements  of 
pressures  not  being  fully  understood  at  that 
time.  It  was  not  practicable  to  construct  side 
overflows.  A  very  large  amount  of  sand  and 
silt  is  brought  down  these  streams,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  a  somewhat  primitive  method  was 
adopted.  Two  openings  were  provided  at  tbe 
base  of  the  dam,  the  upper  ena  being  stopped 
with  loose  timber,  while  the  lower  end  was 
closed  by  ir5n  doors.  When  the  accumulation 
of  silt  necessitated  flushing  the  dam  the  iron 
gates  were  opened,  and  workmen  sent  in  to 
break  out  the  timber  screen.  If  they  had  good 
luck  it  was  hoped  that  the  silt  would  keep 
back  the  rush  of  water  long  enongh  for  them 
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to  escape,  bnt,  if  not,  they  mast  take  their 
chances. 

Of  modern  dams,  that  at  Parens  is  the  most 
famons  of  those  actoall/  finished.  It  was  built 
from  designs  bj  Messrs.  Graiff  and  Grand- 
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SBOnONS  OF  GRBAT  DAMS. 

Champs  between  the  years  1859  and  1866,  and 
was  intended  partly  to  protect  the  town  from 
freshets,  and  partly  to  afford  a  perennial  water- 
supply.  Its  cross  section  is  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. Its  plan  is  a  carve  on  a  radias  of 
828  feet  from  a  center  on  the  down-stream 
side.  It  is  founded  on  compact  granite,  a 
trench  8  feet  deep  having  been  quarried  out  to 
prevent  slipping.  The  material  is  rubble  ma- 
sonry, laid  in  courses  of  6  feet,  and  carried  up 
to  a  height  of  184  feet.  At  the 
base  it  is  110  feet  thick,  and  9  feet 
8  inches  at  the  crest.  The  calcu- 
lations aimed  for  a  pressure  of 
about  96  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  dam  contains  about  62,000  cu- 
bic yards  of  masonry,  and  the  cost 
of  erection  was  $180,400.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  reservoir  is  862,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  reservoir  dis- 
charges its  surplus  water  through 
two  tunnels,  leading  through  a  hill 
into  an  adjacent  valley,  where  such 
power  as  is  constant  is  usefully 
employed. 

Another  famous  structure  is  the 
Gileppe  Dam  at  Verviers,  Belgium, 
No.  8.  It  was  finished  in  1876, 
under  the  supervision  of  M.  Bod' 
son.  It  differs  largely  from  the 
Furens  section,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  best  theories  of  dam-construc- 
tion. This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  anxiety  of  down-stream 
residents,  who  strongly  opposed 
the  construction  of  the  dam,  on 
the  ground  of  danger.  It  is  laid 
on  an  arc,  described  by  a  radius  of  1,640  feet, 
with  a  length  of  771  feet.  The  reservoir  con- 
tains 2,701,687,000  gallons,  nearly  eight  times 
as  much  as  the  reservoir  at  Furens.    The  foun- 


dations are  carried  down  into  solid  i 
total  height  is  154  feet,  and  the  wid 
crest,  which  carries  a  roadway,  is 
The  base  is  216  feet  thick.  The  out 
always  a  source  of  danger,  are  carriec 
a  hiU  at  some  distance  from  the  ei 
dam. 

Another  great  Spanish  dam  is  on 
Lozoyers,  and  supplies  water  to  th 
Madrid.  It  is  known  as  the  Villar  T 
capacity  of  its  reservoir  is  4,400,00^ 
Ions,  nearly  thirteen  times  that  of  Fi 
is  built  on  a  sharp  curve,  the  radius 
feet,  and  the  length  of  the  dam,  on  1 
546  feet.  A  curve  like  this  probably 
siderably  to  the  strength  of  a  short  d; 
material  is  rubble  masonry  in  hydra 
tar,  costing  $402,780. 

The  Vymwy  Dam,  shown  in  8ecti< 
4,  crosses  the  Vymwy  river  in  Nor 
The  area  that  will  be  flooded  is,  < 
charming  region,  largely  occupied  by 
country-seats,  and,  of  course,  involvii 
amount  of  outlay  in  property  rights, 
will  impound  an  area  of  1,115  acr 
1,255  feet  long,  built  of  Cyclopean  i 
in  mortar,  and  with  the  interspaces  f 
cement-concrete.  The  individual  mae 
from  2  to  8  tons  each,  and  it  is  calcul 
this  method  of  construction  will  gi^ 
tional  solidity  to  the  walL  The  upp 
the  dam  is  coated  with  cement.  Tl 
is  146  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  base  '. 
inches. 

A  large  dam  is  building  at  San  Mi 
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designed  for  the  water-supply  of  San  i 
It  is  170  feet  high,  176  feet  thick  at 
and  20  feet  wide,  being  in  shape  v( 
like  a  truncated  pyramid. 
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Fo.  6  repreeeDta  another  yarietj  of  what  sonroes  it  is  unlikely  that  serious  interruptions 

maj  be  termed  the  square-block  type  of  dam,  will  oocur. 

which  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  The  system  of  construction  is  simple.    The 

Moorish  engineers.    It  is  known  as  the  Val  first  work  is  to  lay  bare  the  bed-rock  of  syenitio 

i'infemo,  and  is  in  the  province  of  Sarco,  Spain,  gneiss  that  underlies  the  whole  valley,  at  a 

The  dam  at  Quaker  Bridge,  N.  T.,  shown  in  depth  of  about  90  feet  below  the  river-bed,  the 

Jie  diagram,  towers  above  all  other  struct-  width  of  the  trench  corresponding  with  the 

ires  of  the  kind,  actual  or  prospective.    The  base  of  the  dam.  Two  smaller  trenches  will  be 

ake  that  will  be  created  will  include  the  pres-  made,  each  10  feet  wide  and  as  many  deep, 

nt  reservoirs,  covering  the  existing  dams  to  a  running  lengthwise  of  the  dam,  and,  after  all 

tepth  of  many  feet.    It  will  contain  something  natural  fissures  in  the  bed-rook  have  been  filled 

ike  40,000,000,000  gallons  of  water,  more  or  with  hydraulic  cement,  the  trenches  will  be 

BBS— a  matter  of  a  few  million  gallons  is  of  built  in  with  Cyclopean  rubble,  as  it  is  termed — 

mall  moment  where  such  amounts  are  con-  namely,  large,  rough,  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 

erned.    It  is  estimated  that  the  dam  will  im-  laid  so  as  to  break  joints  and  filled  in  with  ce- 

ound  the  whole  rainfall  of  the  Oroton  water-  ment,  so  that  the  mass  becomes  as  solid  as 

bed,  and  wiU  afford  an  ample  supply  for  the  nataral  rock.    All  unevenness  will  be  used  to 

ity,  even  if  no  rain  at  all  falls  for  a  period  of  anchor  the  dam  beyond  the  possibility  of  slip- 

»veral  months.  The  plans  and  calculations  for  ping.    Gates  and  weirs  of  the  best  cpnstruc- 

tiis  vast  structure  were  drawn  by  Benjamin  S.  tion  will  be  provided  to  carry  off  any  overfiow 

Ifanrch,  chief  engineer.  The  estimated  strength  during   exceptionally  wet   seasons,  and   the 

f  the  wall  is  about  double  what  it  will  ever  be  whole  mass  of  water  can  be  drawn  off  in  case 

ftfled  upon  to  bear.    The  Oroton  water-shed,  of  necessity. 

B  may  be  seen  from  the  map,  is  an  irregular  The  estimates  for  the  actual  cost  of  con- 

illey  about  25  miles  long  by  12  or  16  miles  struction  are  $8,000,000,  and  the  contracts 

ide.               '  contemplate  its  completion  in  1691. 

The  dam  proper  will  be  1,850  feet  long  on  Ftoatlag  Dtck. — An  off-shore  floating  dock  for 

le  crest,  rather  more  than  i  of  a  mile.    It  Cardiff,   Wales,  was  constructed  at  Gray's, 

rill  rest  in  a  ditch,  quarried  out  of  the  solid  near  Tilbury,  and  towed  to  Cardiff  in  June. 

[)ok,  216  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  In  end  elevation  the  structure  resembles  the 

rill  have  an  extreme  height  of  277  feet^  de-  letter  L,  the  horizontal  limb,  which  is  in  fact 

reasing  to  nothing  at  the  wings.    The  dam  the  pontoon,  being  wider  than  the  vertical 

rill  not  be  laid  on  the  arc  of  a  circle,  that  plan  limb  is  high.    The  upright  part  of  the  dock  is 

eing  regarded  as  obsolete  for  a  structure  of  this  attached  to  vertical  columns  on  shore  by  means 

ize,  however  it  may  add  to  the  stability  of  of  booms  arranged  in  pairs,  so  as  to  insure 

.  short  span  like  that  at  Furens.    The  dam  is  parallel  motion  with  the  rising  or  sinking  of 

planned  to  resist  by  sheer  weight  any  possible  the  dock. 

treasure  that  can  result  from  the  accumulation  The  pontoon,  being  filled  with  water,  sinks 
kf  water.  The  idea  that  the  extent  of  area  in-  to  the  desired  depth,  and  the  vessel  is  floated 
ireases  pressare  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  press-  over  it  with  obvious  ease^  cince  it  can  be 
ire  of  water  is  due  to  its  depth,  not  to  its  ex-  warped  into  position  broadside  on.  The  keel- 
£nt,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  reference  to  blocxs  and  huge-blocks  are  all  worked  by  ma- 
my  authority  on  hydrostatics.  The  danger  chinery  from  the  top  deck,  as  in  all  the  best 
^m  a  large  impounded  body  of  water  arises,  modem  docks.  The  pontoon  can  be  held  at  a 
lot  from  the  increased  pressure  upon  the  re-  level  or  given  an  inclination,  if  a  vessel  with  a 
■training  dam,  but  from  the  cumulative  rush  considerable  list  has  to  be  taken  up. 
)f  water  after  a  break  has  occurred.  In  an  MaritlHe  Efeglaeertaif. — Among  the  threat  feats 
earthwork  dam,  a  trifling  leak  may  spread  with  of  launching  should  be  noted  that  of  an  enor- 
lisastrous  rapidity  and  carry  away  the  whole  mous  lumber-raft  at  Joggins,  Nova  Scotia, 
itrocture ;  but  a  masonry  dam,  if  properly  con-  The  construction  was  begun  in  1885,  the  de- 
leted, might  be  split  from  crest  to  base,  and  sign  being  to  tow  the  completed  raft  to  New 
iroold  remain  in  position  while  the  water  York,  and  thereby  save  expense,  and  at  the 
trickled  through  the  crack.  same  time  bring  to  market  larger  logs  than  can 

While  the  <Uim  is  in  process  of  construction,  be  handled  on  ordinary  coasting-vessels.    The 
the  natural  overflow 
if  the  Croton  river                   _ 
irill  be  confined  to     I            €iO  mrjLON^ 

m  artificial  channel 
nnming  along  the 
ride  of  the  valley. 
An  unavoidable  dan- 
gtf  from  freshets 
miitt  exist  while  the 
work  is  going  on,  but 

tbe  habits  of  the  river  have  long  been  under  first  attempt  failed,  the  ways  breaking  down 

dote  scientific  scrutiny,  and  with  existing  re-  under  the  enormous  weight ;  but  the  designer, 
VOL.  xxm. — 17  A 
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H.  R.  Robinson,  of  Nova  Bootia,  made  a  seo-  steadily  poshing  on  toward  the  Asiatio  fron- 
ond  attempt,  which  proved  snccessftil,  in  No-  tier  and  across  Siberia.    Crerman  contractors 
yember,  1887.    The  raft  was  560  feet  long,  60  have  secured  a  Isrge  proportion  of  the  Japan- 
feet  wide,  85  feet  deep,  and  cigar-shaped,  as  ese  railways  now  in  coarse  of  constmction. 
shown  in  the   engraving.     A  heavy  chain-        In  Sooth  America  the  daring  schemes  of 
cable  ran  longitodinally  from  end  to  end  at  the  engineers  continoe  to  receive  enoooragement, 
center  of  the  mass,  and  to  this  flexible  back-  and  the  already  elaborate  system  of  railways 
bone  were  attached  other  chains  at  intervals  of  through  different  regions  is  being  farther  ez- 
ten  feet,  binding  the  whole  together  in  a  solid,  tended.    It  is  singolar  to  find  at  this  day  that 
yet  more  or  less  elastic  mass.    Other  chains  a  tramway  200  miles  long,  with  animals  for 
were  tightened  aroond  the  ootside,  and  the  motive  power,  is  nnder  constrocticm  in  Baenoe 
sweUing  of  the  logs  when  immersed  was  coont-  Ayres.    The  explanation  is,  of  coorse,  the  ez- 
ed  opOn  still  forther  to  stiffen  the  whole.    No  pensiveness  of  machinery  and  the  looal  chesp- 
fewer  than  25,000  logs  were  thog  lashed  togeth-  ness  of  draoght-animals. 
er  opon  laonohing-ways  oonstrocted  with  the       TnmpmMkm  hj  laO. — ^The  French  Govem- 
greatest  possible  strength.    In  weight  the  raft  ment,  having  recently  met  with  some  disssten 
largdy  exceeded  aoy  vessel  that  has  ever  been  in  sending  torpedo-boats  from  Toolon  to  Oher- 
laonohed,  and  in  size  nearly  eqoaled  the  Great  boorg  by  sea,  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to 
Eastern.    Its  soccessfol  management  on  the  send  them  by  rail.    Trocks  were  constroeted 
ways  is  certainly  a  very  creditable  feat  of  en-  for  the  service.    Each  had  three  axles  seven 
gineering.    The  sobseqoent  fate  of  the  raft  was  feet  apart,  the  end  axles  having  Reooor  bet^ 
not  encouraging  for  a  repetition  of  the  experi-  ings,  which  enable  it  to  torn  readily  on  a  cnrre 
ment.    The  voyage  was  ondertaken  in  Decem-  of  875  feet  radius.    The  main  platform  con- 
ber,  and  in  tow  of  an  ocean-steamer  the  raft  sists  of  a  frame  secored  to  the  trock  by  a  duuh 
was  towed  throogh  several  gales  and  reached  bolt  and  supported  by  spherical  bearings  which 
a  point  near  Nantucket  shoids,  when  a  gale  of  rest  in  guides.    On  each  of  the  trucks  is  i 
such  violence  was  encountered  that  the  cables  large  cradle  or  skid,  shaped  to  correspond 
parted  and  the  steamer  abandoned  her  cluu^e.  with  the  contour  of  the  boat,  and  pivoted  upon 
The  United  States  (Government  at  once  dis-  its  bed.    The  two  trucks  are  coupled  closely 
patched  vessels  to  remove  such  a  danger  to  together,  forming  as  it  were  a  single  car,  with 
navigation,  and  in  a  few  days  it  was  ascer-  the  cradle-pivots  about  27  feet  apart     To 
tain^  that  the  raft  had  broken  up,  covering  lower  the  cradles  as  much  as  possible  the  sap- 
tbe  sea  for  miles  with  its  fragments.  ports  are  sunk  between  the  wheels,  the  height 

Under  this  heading  should  be  mentioned  the  of  the  vessel  being,  of  course,  limited  by  thst 

launching  of  the  Trafalgar  (12,000  tons  dis-  of  the  bridges  under  which  it  is  obliged  to 

placement),  the  largest  iron-clad  afloat,  and  the  pass.    The  boat  selected  for  the  trial  was  111 

successful  raising  of  the  steamers  Welles  City  feet  Ions,  11  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  deep,  aod 

and  Locksley  Hsll,  the  first  of  which  was  sunk  weighed,  when  stripped  for  the  journey,  88 

in  the  Hudson  river  opposite  New  York  city,  tons.    Of  course  all  the  removable  parts  were 

and  the  other  in  the  river  Mersey  at  Liver-  detached  before  shipment.    The  line  of  the 

pool.    In  both  cases  wire  cables  were  passed  keel  corresponded  always  with  a  line  passnig 

under  the  sunken  vessels,  and  the  rise  and  fall  through  the  cradle-pivots,  and   considerable 

of  the  tide  utilized  in  raising  tbem  to  the  sur-  deflection  had  to  be  prodded  for,  since  the 

face,  so  that  they  could  be  towed  into  shoal  bow  and  stem  projected,  respectively,  44  feei 

water  for  rep^rs.  and  88  feet  in  front  and  rear  of  the  cradles. 

Rallwayst — ^A  few    years   ago   conservative  There  was  some  danger  that  this  overhang 

travelers  denounced  the  railway  to  the  summit  would  cause  too  great  a  strain,  as  the  iron 

of  Mount  Washington  as  a  desecration  of  na-  plates  were  only  uiree  millimetres  thick,  bnt 

ture,  and  were  fond  of  saying  that  such  out-  the  Journey  of  847  miles  was  performed  with 

rages  would   not   be   permitted   in  Europe,  no  apparent  injury. 

Since  then  similar  railways  have  been  con-       The  boat  occupied  the  space  of  about  five 

struoted  on  Mount  Rigi  and  Mount  Pilatns  in  ordinary  can.    The  train  was  moved  at  a  rate 

Switzerland,  the  last  named  having  been  com-  of  about  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  except  for  an 

pleted  within  the  year.    It  overcomes  steeper  experimental  test,  when  the  speed  was  in- 

grades  than  any  other  road  of  its  kind,  and  creased  to  twenty-four  miles  an  hour.    It 

such  is  the  ragged  character  of  the  mountain  was  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 

that  excessive  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  engineers  that  a  boat  even  larger  than  the 

guard  against  the  creeping  downward  of  the  one  used  could  be  transported  from  Toulon  to 

rails.    The  steepest  grade  of  this  road  is  480  Cherbourg  in  four  days  and  three  nights,  and 

in  1,000.    Among  the  difficulties  to  be  over-  could    be   ready  for  service  in  twenty-four 

come  was  the  provision  against  expansion  and  hours  after  its  arrival.    This  exploit  is,  be- 

contraotion    from    changes   of    temperature,  yond   doubt,  the  most  considerable  feat  of 

which  are  often  abrupt,  and  in  the  course  of  ship-transportation  by  rail  ever  undertaken, 

twenty-four  hours  may  cover  many  degrees.  and  it  goes  far  to  demonstrate  tiie  praoUcabiU- 

In  Russia  some  of  the  great  government  ty  of  such  transportation,  under  more  favor- 

Unes  are  laying  double  tracks,  and  the  rails  are  able  conditions,  of  ships  of  far  greater  size. 
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conneotion  may  be  noticed  the  ship* 
Q  the  Kmpp  g^n-fonndry  at  Essen  m 
ia,  to  Antwerp,  of  an  enonnons  g^n 
'or  the  Italian  na^jr.  In  this  case  the 
tj  of  the  article  to  be  transported 

the  problem,  as  weight  alone  had 
Dsidered.  This  one  item,  however, 
idable  enough.  The  gnn  is  45  feet 
nobes  caliber,  and  weighs  118  tons, 
iai  tmek  oonstracted  for  the  trip 
(8  tons.  It  was  76  feet  long,  and  rested 
leels.  The  tmoks  were  acyusted  so 
:  different  points  deflections  coold  take 

passing  carres,  withoat  disturbing 
ment-leyel  of  the  main  platform.  The 
IS  effected  without  accident  and  the 
iferred  to  shipboard  at  Antwerp.    It 

reached  its  destination  at  Spezzia. 
h  mentioning  that  this  g^n  has  been 
I  in  making,  and  two  others  still  larger 
eent  in  the  works  at  Essen. 
rtttiam* — ^The  great  artesian  belt,  as  it 
in  Eem  and  Tulare  oounties,  Califor- 
ina  hundreds  of  flowing  wells,  and  the 
se  of  economizing  the  water  for  pur- 
irrigation  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
avices,  of  whfch  storage  reservoirs  are 
est  and,  when  all  the  circumstances 
3  perhaps  cheapest  and  best.  Some 
lis  deliver  2,500,000  gallons  of  water 
,  and,  taking  the  whole  artesian  belt, 
ible  that  100,000,000  gallons  of  water 
'  to  waste.  If  it  found  its  wa/ 
into  natural  water-courses  this  would 
rticularlj  objectionable,  but  the  con- 

of  the  country  is  such  that  it  often 

ire  it  is  not  wanted  and  rarely  goes  of 

3cord  where  it  is  wanted.    There  is  a 

requiring  such  wells  to  be  capped 

in  actual  use,  but  it  has  heretofore 
ead  letter^  The  nuisance  of  waste 
eatens  now  to  become  so  serious  that 
ystems  of  capping  are  of  prime  im- 
The  illustration  shows  the  cap 
rols  a  large  well  recently  sunk  for 
lonte  Oolony  in  Eem  County.  A  is 
elbow  of  cast-iron ;  6  is  a  water-cap 
f  the  same  diameter ;  0  is  the  gate- 
>  is  a  10-inch  casing ;  E  is  the  small 
n  and  pipe ;  F  is  the  anchor  of  con- 

the  cast-iron  flange ;  H,  the  8- inch 
d  I,  the  sand  and  cement  between  the 
In  beginning  the  work,  the  10-inoh 
it  casing  of  ^vanized  iron  was  put 
by  feet.  To  the  outside  of  the  Oasing, 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was 
cast-iron  collar  and  flange,  on  top  of 
nent  was  poured,  forming  a  rougnly- 
lock,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot 
Then  this  *^  set,*^  the  earth  was  filled 
it,  and  it  formed  a  very  secure  bar 
>ward  movement.  At  the  upper  end 
)-inoh  casing  is  a  flange  and  collar 
iter-valve  gate,  and  above  it  a  oast- 
w  to  divert  the  water.  Everything 
>lace,  the  well  proper  was  started  in- 


side the  10-inch  cashig,  well-pieceeL  8  inches 
in  diameter,  being  sank  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  space  between  the  8-inch  and  10-inch 
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casings  filled  with  sand  and  cement  The  small 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  casings  is  intended 
to  connect  with  a  8-inchpipe  to  lead  the  water 
to  houses,  barns,  etc  When  the  cap  is  closed 
there  is,  of  course,  a  heavy  pressure  in  the 
well  and  all  its  connections,  but  it  has  thus  far 
shown  no  signs  of  weakness.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  artesian  wells  renders  their  successful 
management  a  matter  of  considerable  moment. 
Another  remarkable  well  of  this  character  is 
that  recently  bored  for  the  new  Ponce  de  Leon 
Hotel  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  It  is  12  inches 
in  diameter,  1,400  feet  deep,  and  flows  with  a 
constant  volume  estimated  at  10,000,000  gal- 
lons of  excellent  water  daily.  It  issues  from 
the  pipe  with  sufficient  force  to  rise  about  20 
feet  perpendicularly.  The  mouth  of  the  well 
is  ten  feet  above  tide-water.  The  geologi- 
cal formations  pierced  were  sand,  smaU  shells, 
and  blue-day  rock,  while  at  a  depth  of  450  feet 
a  good  supply  of  w  ater  was  struck.  At  a  depth 
of  520  feet  a  large  accession  of  water  occurred, 
and  again  after,  at  a  depth  of  1,1 00  feet,  passing 
tJirough  coral  and  limestone.  The  drilling  was 
continued  through  sandstone  and  limestone  to 
1,400  feet,  but  no  advantage  was  gained  thereby, 
lae  temperature  steadilv  rose  as  the  depth  in- 
creased, and  reached  86  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boring.  Only  two  months  were  occupied  in 
the  work,  the  strata  being  generally  easy  to 
penetrate.  American  engineers  have  been  verv 
successful  in  sinking  artesian  wells,  but  much 
time  and  money  are  annually  wasted  in  ill- 
advised  attempts  to  sink  wells  where  there  is  no 
reason  for  suspecting  the  existence  of  a  water 
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mpplf.     The    Athletio  Olab  ot  New  York  drtg^ag  tbetr  anchon  and  goInK  taht 

tatj  recentlr  snnk  a  well  under  their  house  breakwater  is  placed  so  as  to  aflbn 

and  obtained  a  fine  yield  of  water,  bat,  hoping  from  tb«  preTailiog  wiada,  and  ia  c 

for  still  better  reflolts,  the  drill  was  poshed  ouDstruotion.    The  prinoipal  qnay  ia 

■tilt  farther,  when  the  "  bottom  dropped  ont,"  coDorete,  and  is  oonneoted  with  the  si 

and  the  water  all  went  down  instead  of  npward.  viadnat  ot  iron  ftnd  steel  700  feet  long. 

Sooh  fttilnrea  mast  oooadonallj  happen,  lince  way  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  e 

at  beet  the  location  of  a  well  ia  a  matter  of  nn-  alongmde  of  whioh  TeaseU  drawing  1' 

oertointy.  water  can  lie  eren  at  low  tide,  Aie 

Barker  iHpnnHait — Theport  of  Cear&,  capi-  fall  being  0  feet.    The  works  are  oni 

tel  of  the  Branlion  provinoe  of  the  same  name,  nnder  an  imperial  oonoeasion  from  the 


bM  long  been  one  of  the  principal  Sooth  of  Braeil,  and  it  ia  estimated  that  th 

American    ports  at  which  foreign  steamers  from  port-dnes  will  amount  to  at  lea 

call,  and  with  whioh  a  considerable  commerce  000  per  annom.    The  fine  granite  us 

has  sprang  op  within  the  last  generation.    Prior  oonstruction  of  the  work  and  of  the  i 

to  the  erection  of  the  works  iUostratAd  here-  oostom-honse  haildings  is  qoarried  a' 

with,  the  port  hardly  deserved  the  name,  riaoe  teen  miles  from  tbe  port,  and  brongb 


the  only  anchorage  w 


m  open  roadstead,  and    direct  U 
11  goods  and  pawengers  had  to  pass  between 


othe  works.  Railroads  aires 
J  afford  oommonicalinn  with  ai 
■hip  and  shoie  by  IneanB  of  small  boats  or  region  rich  So  ell  the  staples  of  Soall 
tigbters.  The  sitnation  was  very  dangeroos  for  can  oommeroe.  The  engineers  in 
Teasels  receiving  or  discharging  oargo,  and  it  are  Uesara.  R.  E.  Wilson  and  R,  T.  H.  S 
was  often  necessary  for  large  vessels  to  run  both  of  England,  and  the  work  ia  di 
ont  to  lea  in  order  to  escape  the  danger  of    firm  of  English  contractors. 
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EmeiUCiL  ALUAHCE.  The  American  Wealth,"  President  Gates,  of  Rntgers  College, 
branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  March  and  Rev.  Robert  C.  Matlack ;  **  EstrangemeDt 
iasaed  an  appeal  to  the  public  in  behalf  of  a  from  the  Church/'  Bishop  J.  M.  Hnrst  and 
doser  and  more  intelligent  co-operation  on  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson ;  ^'  Ultramontanism," 
)art  of  Christians  for  defense  a^inst  the  manj  Bishop  A.  C.  Coze;  ^' Jesnitism,"  Rev.  J.  M. 
ind  great  perils  with  which  American  insti-  King,  D.  D. ;  **  The  Saloon,"  Rev.  R.  S.  Mc- 
utions  and  Christian  civilization  seem  to  be  Arthur,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.  D. ; 
hreatened.  Such  co-operation,  it  was  be-  "  Perils  to  the  Family,"  Rev.  8.  W.  Dike;  "The 
ieved,  would  strengthen  every  denomination  Social  Vice,"  CoL  J.  L.  Greene,  Rev.  J.  C. 
nd  greatly  increase  the  effectiveness  of  each.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  Prof.  S.  E.  Baldwin;  "Illit- 
Cany  prominent  men  of  different  denomina-  eracy,"  Gen.  John  Eaton  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Butler : 
ions  had  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Evan-  *'  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Capital  and 
elical  Alliance  of  the  United  States  was  a  Labor,"  Rev.  James  McCosh,  D.  D.,  Hon.  Seth 
ledium  through  which  the  desired  co-opera-  Low,  and  others;  "The  Christian  Resources 
ion  conld  be  naturaUy  sought  and  easily  of  our  Country,"  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.  D. ; 
ffected.  The  alliance  therefore  would  labor  "  Influence  of  the  Universities  on  the  Religious 
0  promote  this  object,  by  the  organization  of  Character  of  the  Nation,"  President  Gilman, 
•ranch  alliances,  which,  being  formed  so  far  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  "  The  Christian 
s  practicable  in  every  community,  would  Resources  of  the  Souths"  Rev.  N.  E.  Hatcher, 
fford  opportunities  for  meeting  and  discussing  D.  D. ;  "  Co-operation  of  Churches  in  Chris- 
be  situation,  and  devising  plans  for  the  co-  tian  Work,"  Bishop  Sttnuel  Harris,  Rev.  Wa^- 
peration  of  the  churches;  by  holding  annu-  ington  Gladden,  D.  D.,  and  Prof,  George  E. 
Uy  great  conventions,  the  discussions  of  which  Post,  of  Beyrout,  Syria ;  "  Methods  of  Co-oper- 
rould  be  pot  in  print  for  general  distribution ;  ation  among  Christian  Denominations,"  Kev. 
nd  by  making  the  National  Alliance  a  bureau  Josiah  Strong,  D.  D. ;  "  Methods  of  Co-opera- 
f  information  touching  religious  and  reforma-  tion  in  Larse  Cities,"  Rev.  A.  F.  Scbanffler, 
»ry  work,  in  pursuance  of  which  aim  careful-  D.  D.,  with  discussion  of  the  general  subject  of 
r  prepared  tracts,  bearing  upon  different  de-  "  Christian  Co-operation,"  by  other  speakers; 
artments  of  the  subject,  would  be  issued  at  and  "  Individual  Duty,  cp*owing  out  of  Perils 
bort  intervals.  In  accordance  with  the  mo-  and  Opportunities,"  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.  D. 
ivea  of  this  appeal,  a  National  Christian  Con-  EFANCIELICAL  AflSOdAXIOH.  The  following 
3rence  was  called  by  the  Alliance,  and  was  is  a  summary  of  the  statistical  report  of  the 
eld  in  the  city  of  Washington,  December  Evangelical  Association,  which  was  made  to 
,  8  and  9,  for  the  dbcussion  of  the  follow-  the  General  Conference  at  its  meeting  in  Sep- 
ig  questions:  "What  are  the  present  per-  tember:  Numberof  itinerant  preachers,  1,128; 
sand  opportunities  of  the  Christian  Church  of  local  preachers,  C84;  of  members,  188,668; 
ndof  the  country?"  "Can  any  of  them  be  of  Sunday- schools,  2,848,  with  27,210  officers 
let  best  by  a  hearty  co-operation  of  all  Evan-  and  teachers,  and  162,887  pupils;  number  of 
elical  Christians,  which,  without  detriment  churches,  1,886,  the  value  of  which  was  esti- 
0  any  denominational  interests^  will  serve  msted  at  $4,286,948;  number  of  parsonages, 
he  welfare  of  the  whole  Church  ?  "  ^*  What  572,  having  a  probable  value  of  $686,689.  The 
re  the  best  means  to  secure  such  co-operation  returns  show  an  increase  in  four  years  of  18,- 
nd  to  awaken  the  whole  Church  to  its  re-  487  members,  or  16^  per  cent.,  while  the  in- 
ponsibility  ?  "  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  Presi-  crease  during  the  preceding  four  years  (1879 
lent  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  made  an  to  1888)  amounted  to  9^  per  cent.  The  vidue 
ipening  address,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  of  church  property  had  mcreased  during  the 
leoearity  of  bringing  the  truths  of  Christianity  past  four  years  18f  per  cent.,  and  the  Sunday- 
0  bear  upon  the  social  and  economical  ques-  schools  showed  an  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
ions  of  the  day,  and  insisted  upon  their  power.  The  Charitable  Society  had  a  capital  fund  of 
rith  the  forces  which  they  had  in  reserve,  to  $24,822,  had  received  an  income  during  the 
oeet  the  perils  of  the  time,  and  find  a  solution  past  four  years  of  $6,948,  and  had  expended, 
or  its  perplexing  problems.  The  several  meet-  during  the  same  time,  $6,862.  Its  capital  had 
DgB  on  successive  days  were  presided  over  in  increased  $1,048  since  1888.  The  Ebenezer 
Qm  by  the  Hon.  John  Jay,  Mr.  Justice  Stronsr,  Orphan  Home  returned  a  realized  endowment 
>fthe  United  States  Supreme  Court ;  Senator  fund  of  $168,876.  Its  receipts  and  expendi'*> 
Colquitt,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Justice  Harlan;  tures  for  the  year  were  balanced  at  $11,920. 
^resident  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michi-  The  Publication  House  returned  the  value  of 
(an;  and  Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  its  assets  at  $498,488,  and  reported  a  gross 
^objects  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  the  Con-  profit  in  four  years' of  $181,749^;  the  net  in- 
erence  were  discussed  in  stated  papers  and  crease  in  the  value  of  its  assets  during  the  some 
ddressee,  as  follows:  "The  City  as  a  Peril,"  time  was  $61,681. 

tev.  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S.  J.  Mc-  The  total  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society 

lierson,  D.  D.,   and  Rev.    Mr.  Loomis,   of  for  the  year  had  been  $189,448.    Of  the  ex- 

rooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  "Immigration,"  Professor  penditures,  $12,144  bad  been  on  account  of  the 

jalmar    H.  B<>^e8en,  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  ^'European,"  and  $9,888  of  the  "heathen," 

id   Rev.    J.  M.  Foster;    "The    Misuse   of  treasuiy.    The  total  receipts  for  the  past  four 
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Jean  had  been  |406,618,  and  the  total  expen*  and  politioal  oomplioataons  that  threaten  revo- 

itores  $520,851.    The  indebtednesa  of  the  no-  lution,  have  been  the  lot  of  nearly  all  the  great 

ciety  had  increaaed  in  foor  jeara  $19,710,  and  powera.    In  thia  country  our  only  serioua  for- 

was  now  $40,819.    The  aooiety  posaeaaed  funds  eign  complication  has  been  with  Canada,  whose 

and  real  estate  to  the  yalue  ox  $112,846.    It  interests  are  after  all  praodcallj  identical  with 

sustained  542  missions,  which  were  served  by  ours.   Our  elections  have  been  free  from  undue 

552  missionaries,  and  returned  45,581  mem-  excitement,  and  anarchy  has  received  a  severe 

bers,  with  9,904  officers  and  teachers*  and  68,-  though  somewhat  tardy  lesson.    The  yearns 

788  pupils  in  Sunday-schools.    The  conferences  disacSers  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate 

in  Ciermany  and  Switzerland  reported  a  Joint  head,  and  detaila,  as  of  elections  and  other  im- 

net  increase  of  400  members.    The  mission  in  portant  local  occurrencea,  will  in  general  be 

Japan  returned  8  itinerant  preachera,  2  local  found  in  the  special  articles  on  the  different 

preachers,  4  churches  with  150  members,  7  States  and  countries. 

Sunday-schools  with  88  officers  and  teachers,  ,          ^^  ^be  Emperor  of  Germtnv  celebrated  the 

and  an  average  attendance  of  280  pupils,  and  dghtieth  umivenary  of  his  entranoe  mto  the  Qennan 

18  baptisms  during  the  year.    The  Woman's  amiy.     * 

Missionary  Society  was  sustained  by  77  aux-  «•  Stepheu  H.  Maybim  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 

K*?.?!  «^,*l^  X''**^  "^  "^  "**'^'^  ^TTbeFUchWE.fl««dbo«ghtth.Hoo«oT«. 

durmg  the  year  $1,825.  ael  for  $10,000,000. 

The  Greneral  Conference  met  in  Buffalo,  N.T..  a.  Penaioii  Mil  appropriatinir  $76,247,500  paned 

September  1.    The  bishops  in  their  quadrennial  by  the  House  of  Bepreaentatives ;  P.  C.  Lotmabuiy 

address  reviewed  the  condition  and  growth  of  (KepubUcan)  elected  Governor  of  Connecticut  by  the 

the  church  during  the  past  four  year?  showing  ^Jg*^""'             "^         ''''           ^^  ^'^ 

increase  in  every  department,  particuhirly  in  lo'.  a  new  British  Miniatiy  appointed.    (For  de- 

the  building  of  churches,  which,  with  a  few  taila,  see  article  on  Great  Britain.) 

local  exceptions,  had  involved  no  additional  H*  Cougreaa  passed  a  bill  creating  a  Department 

debta.  and  proffress  in  the  cause  of  hiirher  edu-  ®^,4^nJS??i^"  and  Labor.   ,   ^  ^  ^  ,    ^  ^ 

uvuiio,  iMiuutv^i^  lu  lojv  wouov  VL  tii(^ijvi  yTuu  ^^   William  M.  Stewart  elected  United  States  Sena- 

cation.    The  busmess  transacted  related  chiefly  ^^  fj^^  Nevada.               ^^  «*"«~  »•««»  owht 

to  the  apecial  interesta  of  the  funds  and  benev-  14.  German  Beiohataff  diasolved  on  the  paasaffe  of 

olent  enterprises  of  the  church,  and  to  cases  an  amendment  to  PrinoeBiBmarok'a  anny  hill, limltlDg 

of  discipline.    A  motion  to  permit  an  extension  its  duration  to  three  years.               ,  ^    ,           ^ 

of  the  time  during  which  a  preacher  may  re-  ,  ll\  l>opcndent  pension  ¥i,P»^^  52?~  £!! 

vj.  .«w  wu«^  ^^M*^  T*««tvu  »  pa^^o^uvA  «u^  .^  to  76);  pension  MB,  appropnating  $75,000,000,  paaeed 

main  on  a  smgle  charge  was  disapproved.  Reso*  by  the  senate.       '  *^*^   *^      -o'-    1     1     »i-~ 

lutions  passed  by  the  preceding  General  Oon-  90.  Electoral  count  bill  passed  by  Senate,  havmf 

ference  respecting  changea  in  certain  of  the  ar-  already  passed  the  House, 

tides  of  faith  were  rescinded.     Regulations  21.  Pf^Mge  by  Congress  of  tiie  intentate  com- 

were  Adopted  for  procuring  more  exact  statia-  ""^^ Bill*  authorising  the  President  to  protect  the 

tical  returns  of  the  denomination.    They  in-  rights  of  American  flahermen  passed  by  Senate  (41 

dude  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  a  sta-  to  I). 

tiaticaf  aecretarv  by  each  annual  conference,  „  27.  Dependent  pennon  bill  nassed  by  Senate; 

and  a  general  statistical  aecretary  by  the  Gen-  ?°^,i2i2*l'^^"^^''  ^  •^''SkI*^*!®^**'  ^ 

eral  OoWence,  and  directions  to  k  minis.  &oi;iS5:^ti.^SSlSs.^t^^ 

tersL  regularly  and  properly  to  fiU  out  the  statis-  by  the  Queen. 

tical  blanks,  and  deliver  them  to  the  statistical  88.  BUI  appropriating  $400,000  for  State  militia 
aecretary  of  their  conference.    The  blanks  in-  P"?®*U**®  ^^J?^-             _,  .       ^.„            .     , 
dude  tables  of  membership,  property,  collec-  ho^/             "*  appropriation    bill    passed   the 
tions,  Sunday-schools,  and  periodicals,  and  of  si.  Agricultaral  appropriation  WU  passed  tiie  Sen- 
financial  retuma.    The  sense  of  the  Conference  ate. 

waa  expreased  aa  in  favor  of  more  stringent  Psfansiy  4  Congress  reassembled  after  the  holiday 

sanctions  of  marriage,  and  ministers  were  ad-  '^^^"i  but  adjourned  $t  once  out  of  rwpeg  to  the 

•rt...^^  it  ««♦  f-r.  *«i«^  r^A...^...  «.k^  t«  ^^...^  memory  of  General  John  A.  Logan ;  the  Praaideat 

vised  "not  to  marrv  persons  who.  in  oonse-  signed IheinterrtatecommereebiflT' 

quence  of  the  existing  laxity  of  the  divorce  a.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  set  out  fltmi  Zans- 

iawa  of  the  different  States,  have  been  di-  bar  in  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  rescue  of 

vorced."    The  formation  of  a  stock  company  £min  Bey. 

in  the  Germany  Conference  for  improving  the  rt5i,^?S)^'S.'ZSSf  C^^ttS 

■eOTri^f  the  church  property  wa»  yproved.  ffii  ^»uV,76ofJiSed  the  Houiw.'             "»»~"»^ 

Emm  OF  1887.    A  glance  at  the  foUowing  8.  ItiOiui  Miniatrr  raigiiMl  baoMM  ofthdr  doabt- 

list  of  the  events  of  the  year  presents  in  strong  Ail  poutioD  in  tha  Parliament, 

contrast  the  divided  interests  of  Europe  and  JJ-  Sf*""?®  indemnity  biU  P*M«d  Ae  Senate, 

the  comparative  hannony  of  the  Western  Oon-  q^„l?'^TS§iiS'?S^Tl^*?.  ^L^pSj 

tinent.    Kiot  and  bloodshed  have  marked  the  Jons  bill  vetoed  by  the  President, 

history  of  the  **  Jubilee  "  year  for  Great  Brit-  13.  Poet-Office  appropriation  bill  pasaed  the  Sen- 

ain,  and  she,  perhapa,  has  less  to  fear  from  '^^  f  bill  to  redeem  and  recoin  the  trade-dollar  paaeed 

violence  than  any  of  the  Continental  nations.  *^?^®®?/^Li  iir.^«:»»  ..^^..a  *u^  -..^-.^_  us     # 

Repeated  attempta  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  UiJ  t^u^.^^^"^  "^^  ^  secret-yahip  of 

of  Knasia,  almost  ceaseleas  mutterings  of  war,  15.  in  honor  of  Queen  Yiotoria*s  JuUlee,  85,000 
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pritOBers  wcra  Tekftied  in  India.  Munioipal  election 
in  PhiladelphiA  results  in  a  Bepabliosn  victory  bj 
MfOOOplonUity. 

16.  Bill  to  increase  the  naral  eetablishment  ($SA,- 
000,000)  iMMsed  the  Senate.  Woman  tnttng^  in 
mnnicipar  elections,  went  into  effect  in  Kanass. 

81.  Electioo  for  German  Beiohstaj^  resiiltiiig  as  fol- 
lows: Conservative,  81;  Imperialist,  89;  National 
liberal,  100 ;  Center,  97 :  New  German  Liberal,  S4 ; 
Poliah.  16;  Protester,  15;  Socialist,  11 ;  Guelph,  4. 

23.  Election  in  Canada  resulting  in  the  choice  of 
112  Ministarialisti,  95  Opposition.  8  doubtftil.  Sena- 
tor Ingalls  elected  (pro  tern,)  to  tne  presidency  of  the 
Senate.  MM  Sherman  resigned. 

28.  Ketaliadon  bill  regarding  the  fisheries  dispute 
ptssed  the  House  (S5S  to  1).  Private  pensions  bill 
ptssed  over  the  President's  veto. 

24.  Veto  of  the  dependent  pensions  bill  sustuned 
in  the  House  (175  to  125). 

25  and  86.  Prolongea  engagement  between  the 
Italians  and  Abyssinians  near  Alasaowah ;  Italians  de- 
ibstod. 

26.  Consular,  diplomatic,  and  agricultural  appro- 
priation bills  passed  the  Senate  ($1,429,942.14). 

■aieih  1.  Fisheries  retaliatory  bill  as  proposed  in 
tiie  Senate  agreed  to  by  the  House;  legislative  and 
defldency  appropriation  bills  passed  the  House. 
Mr.  Pftmell  twice  defeated  in  the  British  House  of 
Oommona  on  motions  relative  to  the  dciure, 

5.  Naval  appropriation  passed  by  Senate  ($95,- 
758,165.44). 

8.  Opening  of  the  new  German  Beichst«g  (see 
Tebmary  21).  Legislative  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  ($20,701,221.67);  Mexican  pensions 
hffl  passed  by  the  Senate  ($6,000,000.96). 

4.  Sunday  civil  appropriation  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  ($22^62,490) ;  end  of  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
grsBs;  both  Houses  ao^oumed. 

11.  The  seven  years'  army  bill  passed  the  Beichs- 
tag  (227  to  81). 

12.  Schooner  yachts  Coronet  and  Dauntiess  sailed 
from  New  York  for  an  ocean  race  to  Queenstown. 

18.  An  unsneeesaftil  attempt  made  to  asssHsinate  the 
Cxarof  Bussia;  many  arrests. 

19.  Bill  for  the  redemption  of  trade-doUan  passed 
both  Houses. 

81.  Biverand  harbor  appropriation  bill  passed  the 
Seoi^ 

88.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President.  Ninetieth  biithday  annivenary  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

84.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New  Toirk,  appointed  Min- 
irter  to  Austria. 

87.  Schooner  yacht  Coronet  reached  Queenstown. 

85.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  Irish  crimes  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

81.  The  President  msde  an  allotment  of  land  to  the 
Warm  Spring  Indians  under  the  new  law;  Charles 
8.  Fidrduld  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  vice 
Manning,  resigned. 

MaOLl.  The  Irish  Crimes  bill  passed  its flist  read- 
ingDv  application  otdUvrt  (861  to  258). 

4.  In  Miehiffan  a  Constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hiWting  the  s^e  of  liquor  was  defeated  by  about  5,000 
majority.  i 

6.  Jonn  W.  Davia,  Democrat,  elected  Governor  or 
BbodelsUnd. 

1%,  The  Governor  of  New  York  vetoed  the  Crosby 
high  license  bill. 

18.  Opening  of  the  I>ominion  Parliament. 

14.  Ttie  body  of  Abraham  lanooln  removed  to  Its 
flmd  resting-nlaoe  at  Springfield,  111. 

16.  Gen.  Alexander  B.  Lawton  appointed  Minister 
to  Austria-Hungary. 

18.  The  Irish  cnmes  bill  passed  its  second  reading 
in  Pariiament  of  Great  Britain. 

90.  The  Queen  of  Hawaii  and  suite  arrived  in  San 


n.  A  French  oiScial,  Schnaebeles  by  name,  was 
wrested  as  a  spy  by  German  police  near  Psgny-sur- 


Moeelle,  and  much  excitement  followed,  but  a  peaoe- 
iul  solution  was  at  last  reached. 

26.  Besolutions  against  the  Irish  coercion  bill  were 
passed  in  the  CanMian  Parliament.  Monument  to 
John  C.  Calhoun  unveiled  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

27.  The  ecclesiastical  bill  passed  the  Prussian  House 
(248  to  100). 

29.  The  British  House  of  Commons  declined  to  sub- 
stitute the  word  ^*  crime  "  for  '^  offense  "  in  the  coer- 
cion bill. 

80.  Commissary  Schnaebeles  released  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Mar  1.  Convention  announced  between  England 
and  Turkey  looking  to  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  in 
1890.    Turkey  cedes  to  England  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

11.  James  W.  Hyatt,  of  Connecticut,  appomted 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  via  Conraa  N.  Jordan, 
resigned. 

12.  Monument  to  James  A.  Garfield  unvmled  in 
Washington.  Annexation  of  Zululand  by  Great 
Britain.    Frendi  crown-jewels  sold. 

17.  The  French  ministrv  resigned  on  the  rejection 
of  its  finandal  scheme  by  tne  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

19.  Samuel  Pasco  chosen  United  Statea  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Jus  14.  A  bill  granting  a  temporary  extension  of 
the  franchise  on  a  property  qualification  passed  by  the 
Dutch  Parliament. 

21.  Jubilee  celebration  in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  Victoria's  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Great  BriUin. 

27.  British  House  of  Commons  passed  the  Irish 
crimes  bill  (849  to  262).  The  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  rejects  s  measure  providing  for  the  election 
of  Senators  Dv  univenal  vote.  Cutter-yacht  Genesta 
won  the  Jubuee  yacht-race  around  Great  Britain. 

29.  Jacob  Sharp  convicted  of  bribing  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  New  York  city. 

80.  Bloodless  revolution  in  Hawaii.  The  King 
forced  to  grant  oonceeaions  demanded  by  dtiaens  <» 
Honolulu. 

Julv  1.  Yale  won  the  University  boat-race. 

8.  Meeting  of  veterans  on  the  battia-field  of  Gettys- 
buig. 

4.  Equestrian  statue  of  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Bumside 
dedicated  at  Providence,  B.  I. 

7.  Mormon  convention  at  Utah  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion for  a  proposed  new  State,  separating  Church  and 
State,  andf  forbidding  polygamy.  Prince  Ferdinand, 
of  Saxe-Cobuig-Gothaleleicted  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
the  Sobraoje.  British  House  of  Lords  abolished  pn- 
mogeniture  in  cases  of  intestacy. 

9.  Bev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn  excommunicated  by 
Archbishop  Corrigan. 

14.  Jacob  Sharp  found  guiltv  of  bribing  New  York 
Board  of  Aldermen :  sentencea  to  fiDur  years'  impris- 
onment end  $5,000  fine. 

19.  Queen  Victoria  sssented  to  the  Irish  crimes  bill. 

28.  Review  of  the  British  Navy  off  Spithead  in 
honor  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

During  the  month  elections  in  Hungary  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  224  Libends.  59  Indepenoents,  and  88 
Moderate  OppositionistB ;  Otto,  King  of  Bavaria,  was 
ofiSdally  declared  insane ;  and  a  bfll  was  passed  bv 
the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  exempting,  with 
limitations,  the  pay  of  clerks  and  laborers  from  legal 
process. 

Aonit  1.  Election  in  Kentucky ;  Gen.  S.  B.  Buck- 
ner  ^)emoorat)  chosen  Governor  by  17,000  plurality^ 

2.  An  unsuccessfril  attempt  was  made  to  sssaasinate 
the  Czar  of  Bussia. 

4.  Election  in  Texas :  vote  on  Prohibitionist  consti- 
tutional amendment,  127,878  for,  and  221,627.  Sffunst 

5.  Land  bill  passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the-BritiRh) 
House  of  Commons.  Conviction  in  Chicago  of  eleven 
dty  officials  for  receiving  bribes. 

9.  Fight  in  Colorado  Mtween  Ute  Indians  audi  State 
troops ;  4  Indians  killed.  Celebration  at  Monmouth, 
England,  of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the- 
birth  of  Henry  V. 
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14.  Prinoe  Ferdinand,  of  8aze-CobiiTg>Gotha,  in- 
stalled ruler  of  Bol^ria;  the  ministry  resigned  at 
once,  and  the  Sobraiye  waa  dissolved. 

15.  Contracts  for  new  United  States  cruisers  and 
gun-boMs  awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

19.  Prodamation  of  the  Irish  National  League  an- 
nounced in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

25.  Mr.  Oladstone,  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons, moved  an  address  to  the  Queen,  asking  the 
witharawal  of  the  proclamation ;  motion  lost  by  278 
to  194. 

September  1.  Annual  meeting  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  at  Round  Island,  N.  Y. 

2.  New  Bulgarian  Cabinet  announced,  with  M. 
Stambuloff  as  Prime  Minister. 

2-5.  Annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Sepublic  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

4.  Meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  at  Ennis, 
Ireland,  in  defiance  of  the  Queen's  proclamation. 

5.  Labor  Day,  a  holiday  legalized  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  now  observed  for  the  first  time. 
The  9th  International  Medical  Congress  met  in  Wash- 
ington ;  more  than  4,000  physicians  in  attendance. 

15-17.  Celebration  in  Philadelphia  of  the  framing 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

16.  British  Parliament  prorogued.  Mexican  Con- 
gress opened  by  President  Diaz. 

19.  Parliament  of  Holland  opened  by  King  William. 
21.  Launch  of  the  TrafUgar  at  Portsmouth,  England. 
She  is  the  largest  iron-dad  ever  constructed. 

24.  William  O'Brien,  the  Irish  agitator,  found 
guilty  of  seditious  language  and  sentenced  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  A  party  of  Prenoh  sportsmen 
fired  upon  by  Qennan  guards  near  the  frontier  at  Baon- 
sur-Plaine,  1  killed,  1  wounded ;  much  international 
exdtement  followed  but  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
finally  reached. 

25.  Encounter  between  the  polioe  and  the  people  at 
Mitchelstown,  Ireland. 

27-80.  International  ^aoht-rsoe  between  British 
cutter  Thistle  and  American  sloop  Volunteer ;  won 
by  Volunteer. 

28.  The  Jubilee  receptions  of  the  Pope  began  at 
Bome^taly. 

29.  The  Hungarian  Parliament  opened.  Election 
in  Tennessee :  constitutional  amendment  in  favor  of 
prohibition  defeated  by  27,698  majority. 

Oofeobar  1.  Offldal  scandal  in  French  Army  circles 
oonoeming  the  alleged  sale  of  decorations  *  Generals 
Boulanger  and  Caf&el  involved  and  placea  under  ar- 
rest. 

8.  Gteneral  convention  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  Min- 
neapolis. 

9..  Elections  in  Bulgaria ;  258  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment were  elected  against  27  Oi>positioni8ts. 

14>17.  Riotous  demonstrations  in  London  on  the 
part  of  the  homeless  poor. 

18.  Bronze  statue  of  Gen.  QeorgeGk>rdon  Meade  un- 


veiled in  Fairmount  Parte.  Philadelphia.  Shaks- 
sp^re  Memorial,  presented  by  George  W.  Childs  of 
Philadelphia,  deaicated  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Eng- 
land. 

27.  Comer-stone  of  the  monument  to  Gen.  B.  £. 
Lee  laid  at  Bichmond,  Va. 

29.  Statue  of  Lief  Erikson,  the  Norae  explorer,  un- 
veiled at  Boston,  Mass. 

Hovemher  8.  Elections  were  held  in  eleven  of  the 
United  States  (details  will  be  found  in  the  special 
articlea  on  those  States). 

1 2.  Four  convicted  anarchists  and  rioters  hanged  in 
Chicago  (Uie  aentences  of  two  others  were  commuted 
to  imprisonment  and  another  ccmmitted  soidde  in  his 
cell). 

16.  Bronxe  statue  unveiled  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  in 
memonr  of  John  C.  Breckenridge 

17.  John  Most,  anarchist,  anisted  for  uttering  in- 
oendianr  language. 

18.  Centennial  Anniversarv  of  the  Methodiat  Epis- 
copal Church,  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  The  Ciarand 
Czarina  of  Bussia  made  a  state  visit  to  Berlin. 

24.  Yale  won  the  college  championship  at  fbotball, 
defeating  Harvard  by  a  score  of  17  to  8. 

27.  Riotous  demonstrations  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  mass  meeting  to  honor  the  mei^tory 
of  Irish  patriots. 

29.  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York 
reversed  judgment  of  the  lower  court  in  the  conviction 
of  Jacob  Shwp  for  bribing  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
New  York  dty. 

Daomber  1.  Jaoob  Sharp  released  on  bail  to  the 
amount  of  $40,000. 

2.  President  Gr^vy,  of  France,  resigned  his  oflioe 
amid  great  exdtement 

8.  Marie  Francois  Sadi-Camot  chosen  Preddent  of 
the  French  Republic 

5.  The  FifUeth  Congress  of  the  United  States  met 
and  oivanised. 

6.  Tne  Preddent's  message  was  read  to  Congress. 
7-10.  General  Conferences  of  Evangelical  Christisui 

in  Washington. 

8.  John  Most]  the  anaichist,  sentenced  to  one  year*! 
confinement  at  nard  labor  in  the  penitentiary. 

11.  Attempted  aasaesination  or  Jules  Feny  in  the 
hall  of  the  Cnamber  of  Deputiea  by  a  lunatic. 

12.  E.  L.  Harper,  lately  Preddent  of  the  Fidelity 
Bank  of  Cindnnati,  aentenced  toten  vears  in  thepem- 
tentiary  for  misappropriation  of  bans  funds. 

15.  I^ationaloonvention  of  Eepublioan  dubs  in 
New  York  dty. 

20.  Large  lumber-raft  abandoned  at  sea  while  tow- 
ing from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  York ;  raft  subsequently 
broken  up  by  the  sea. 

21.  Steamahip  Great  Eastern  sold,  to  be  broken  up. 
Independence  of  Cores  recognized  by  China. 

81.  The  Pope  celebrated  the  50th  anniveraaiy  of  his 
ordination  into  the  priesthood. 


F 


nmiCIAL  lEVIEW  OF  1887.  This  year  was 
one  of  peace  and  prosperity.  Although  at  inter- 
yals  political  afifairs  in  Enrope  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  tension,  no  serioas  results  followed, 
and  the  preparations  which  some  of  the  Con- 
tinental nations  made  during  the  year  for  of- 
fensive or  defensive  operations  may,  unless 
some  accident  should  occur,  prevent  the  collis- 
ion which  has  so  long  been  expected.  In 
France  the  change  in  the  Presidency  from  M. 
Gr^vy  to  M.  8adi-0amot  was  attended  with 
even  less  friction  than  sometimes  results  from 
a  municipal  election  or  a  senatorial  contest  in 
this  oountry.    In  Germany  the  efforts  of  the 


nonagenarian  Emperor  and  of  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter were  devoted  to  the  maintenanoe  of  peaoe- 
fol  relations  with  neighboring  nations,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  military  and  finandsi 
strength  of  the  Empire  was  materially  aug- 
mented. Bussia  was  restless  and  apparently 
continually  on  the  alert  for  a  pretext  for  war, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  carefully  avoided  en- 
tanglements with  any  of  the  great  powers. 
England  enjoyed  a  season  of  political  repose, 
broken  only  by  occasional  disturbances  among 
some  of  her  Irish  subjects. 

The  trade  of  European  nations  appears  to 
haye  been  prosperous,  and  the  financial  con- 
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f  all,  witb  the  exception  of  Russia,  anxiety  in  1886,  had  less  of  a  disturbing  infln- 

Q  improYement.  ence,  mainly  because  of  the  utilization  of  the 

9  country  nothing  of  a  disturbing  char-  coinage  through  the  issue  of  silver  certificates 

conrred ;    the    laws    were    enforced,  of  small  denominations,  which,  to  a  considera- 

al   demonstrations    were   suppressed,  ble  extent,  satisfied  the  want  for  currency,  and 

growth  of  socialism  was  materially  therefore  proved  of  great  pubiic  convenience. 

The  organization  of  the  Knights  of  The   report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 

as,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  less  formi-  States  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 

in  it  was  at  the  beginning.    Apparent-  June  80, 1887,  27*8  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 

bers  of  the  association  found  that  their  for  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  consisted  of 

bad,  in  too  many  instances,  been  gov-  United  States  notes,  59^  of  gold  certificates,  and 

ore  by  a  desire  for  personal  gain  than  12  of  silver  certificates.    During  the  previous 

good  of  the  order,  and  gradually  the  fiscal  year  the  percentage  of  the  latter  was  I8'l, 

f  the  executive  officers  lessened,  and  and  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1885,  it  was 

*ation  of  the  organization  commenced.  85*6  percent.    This  is  an  indication  that  the 

t  serious  blow  which  the  order  re-  withdraw^  of  small  United  States  notes  and 

raa  in  Febraary,  when  members  of  a  the  substitution  of  silver  certificates  of  lowde- 

issociation  refused  to  quit  work  for  the  nomination  was  a  wise  measure,  resulting  in 

of  assisting  in  the  strike  of  the  long-  keeping  the  latter  in  active  circulation.    With 

n  and  coal-handlers.    The  rebellion  a  view  to  prevent  the  embarrassment  which 

spread  to  other  districts  of  the  Knights  may  some  time  occur  from  the  continued  coin- 

I  those  who  had  by  blind  obedience  to  age  of  the  standard  dollar,  the  Secretary  of  the 

ands  of  their  leaders  suffered  privation,  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  Oongress,  suggested 

0  return  to  their  former  employment  that  the  214,000,000  silver  doUarsin  the  Treaa- 
ind  their  places  filled.  The  signal  fail-  ury  at  the  date  of  his  report  will  more  than 
bis  strike  encouraged  employers  to  re-  suffice  to  redeem  all  the  silver  certificates  that 
ist  demands  when  made  by  their  work-  can  be  issued  against  all  the  dollars  which  will 
i  the  result  was  more  peaceful  if  not  be  coined  for  years  to  come  under  the  present 
ous  relations  between  capital  and  la-  act,  and  he  therefore  advised  that  the  law  be 
anufacturing  interests  revived,  and  in  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  is- 
lU  branches  they  were  active  and  at-  sue  certificates  against  the  coining  value  of  the 
vith  profitable  results.  The  workmen  bullion  bought,  and  to  coin  only  such  number 
dy  employment  at  fair  wages  in  place  of  dollars  as  he  might  deem  expedient, 
irregular  labor  from  which  they  suf-  The  constantly  accumulating  surplus  in  the 
iring  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  Treasury  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  during 
d,  in  view  of  this  experience,  doubtless  the  last  half  of  the  year,  and  the  conviction 
fe  majority  of  intelligent  laborers  de-  that  the  Secretary  was  unable,  without  further 

the  first  opportunity  to  abandon  the  authority  of  law,  to  distribute  this  surplus,  in- 

tion  which,  while  promising  so  much,  duced  bank-officers  to  pursue  a  very  conserva- 

in  so  little  real  benefit.  tive  course,  fearing  trouble  should  an  emer- 

;be  year  was  a  prosperous  one  for  agri-  gency  arise.    The  President  and  the  Secretary 

8  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our  crop  promptly  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 

it  is  valued  at  |41 9,520, 000;  that  of  subject,  and  asked  for  early  legislation,  at  the 

$917,280,000,  and  that  of  cotton  at  same  time  suggesting  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

),000,  making  a  total  of  $1,671,420,-  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  some  bankers 

36   production  of  anthracite  coal    is  feared  that  the  action  taken  by  Oongress  might 

t  not  far  from  $1 40,000,000.    The  con-  compel  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  from  the  de- 

1  of  nearly  18,000  miles  of  railroad  pository  banks  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds 
•r  the  distribution  of  about  $254,000,-  he  had  placed  therein  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  iron  and  steel  mannfsctnrers,  ing  in  relieving  the  money  market ;  but  these 
ners,  and  men  who  were  employed  fears  were  partially  allayed  when  it  was  seen 
3  work.  The  speculation  in  lands  and  that  the  withdrawal  could  be  gradually  made, 
es  West  and  South  brought  fortunes  to  and  that  if  the  money  should  be  taken  for  gov- 
bo  were  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  the  emment  disbursements  it  would  pass  from  one 
alues.  The  industrial  development  of  bank  to  another  like  any  other  deposit,  and 
th  was  in  some  instances  marvelous,  thus  remain  in  the  channels  of  trade. 

B  of  railroads  in  almost  every  section  While    legitimate    business   in    almost  all 

t>untry  were   unprecedentedly  great,  branches  was  good  and  generally  profitable 

its  obtained  satisfactory  returns  for  the  during  the  year,  speculation  was  not  attend- 

they  had  to  loan  or  had  invested  in  ed  with  satisfactoiy  results.    The  attempt  to 

or  other  enterprises.    Commerce  was  comer  coffee  and  wheat  in  June  met  with  a 

y  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,  al-  disastrous  failure,  and  the  subsequent  manipu- 

mercantile  failures  were  in  excess  of  lation  of  wheat  at  San   Francisco  seriously 

r  1886,  doubtless  many  resulted  from  involved  all  the  parties   connected  with   it. 

rofitable  operations  of  previous  years.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  very 

liver  question,  which  was  a  source  of  decided  rise  in  copper,  caused  by  the  operations 
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of  a  foreign  BTndioate  who  had  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  prodact.  Few,  outside  the  oliques, 
made  money  in  stocka,  aod  the  majority  of  the 
non- professional  speculators  were  anfortnnate 
in  their  ventures. 

The  following  tabular  surrey  of  the  econom- 
ical conditions  and  results  of  1887  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  preceding  Tear,  is  from  of- 
ficial returns,  and  also  from  the  *^  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  ^' : 


KCONOMICAL  CONDITIONS 
AND  RKSULTS. 

1880. 

1887. 

Coin  and  durency  In  the  Unit- 
ed states,  November  1 

Mercantile  falhires 

Imports  of  merchandise 

Erports  of  merchandise 

Imports  of  gold  and  eilver . . . 
Exports  of  gold  and  silver . . . 
BaUroads  oonstncted,  miles . 
Gross  earnings,  110  raibt>ads 

Wheat  raised,  bashels 

Com  raised,  bashels 

$l,5863n,000 

114,644,119 

668,429,189 

718,404,021 

68,582,646 

68^,198 

8,648 

816,046.287 

457,000,000 

1,665.000,000 

6.412,000 

6,865,828 

82,186,862 

26,048,645 

886,681 

$1,678,009,960 

167,560,944 

708,807,811 

715,820,956 

61,661,918 

86,789,414 

12,724 

860,200,567 

45^000.000 

1,456,000.000 

6,660,000 

Cotton  raised,  bales 

Pig-iron  prodnoed,  net  tons. . 
▲nthradta  ooal  prodnoed, 
tons 

7,187,206 
84,641,017 

Petroleum,  barrels .  

Immigration 

21,570,000 
609,281 

The  prices  of  leading  staples  on  or  about 
Jan.  1, 1888,  compared  with  prices  at  the  same 
date  in  1887  and  1886,  were  as  follow : 


6  per  cent.,  and  very  little  could  be  done  in 
commercial  paper;  and  late  in  September 
merchants  were  unable  to  obtain  discouots 
except  at  high  rates,  and  in  some  cases  9  and 
even  16  per  cent,  were  paid  for  the  accommo- 
dation. For  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the 
tendency  was  toward  ease  for  commerdai 
paper,  and  time-loans  were  renewed  at  5  (^  6 
per  cent  for  80  days  to  four  and  five  months, 
out  chiefly  by  out-of-town  institutions,  our 
city  banks,  during  the  month  of  December, 
preferring  to  loan  on  call,  thus  keeping  bank- 
ers* balances  unusually  low  for  the  season. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  under  the 
act  of  March  80,  1887,  on  the  application  of 
banks  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  early  in  the 
year  made  those  cities  central  reserve  centers, 
requiring  the  banks  to  keep  26  per  cent,  of 
their  reserve  at  home.  This,  to  some  extent, 
assisted  in  the  withdrawal  of  balances  held  in 
New  York  to  the  credit  of  institutions  in  these 
new  reserve  cities,  and  the  money  thus  sent  to 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  was  retained.  Speouls* 
tion  in  farm-lands  and  real-estate  mortgages, 
extensions  of  railroads  in  the  Western  country, 
and  active  business  throughout  that  section 
and  in  the  South,  altogether  contributed  to 
drain  the  banks  of  New  York  of  the  balsnoes 
owing  to  interior  institutions,  and  fears  that 


Cotton,  mlddlinir  uplands,  per  poand . . . 

Wool,  American  X  A,  per  pound 

Iron.  American  pig  Mo.  1,  per  ton 

Steel  rails  at  miOs 

WheaLNo.  2  red  winter,  per  boshel  . . . 
Com,  Western  mixed  No.  2,  per  bosbel 
Pork,  mesa,  per  barrel 


18811. 


Vl 


18  00^118  50 
OOSI86OO 


no  00^110  26 


1887. 


H 

84^88 

|20  005$21  00 

$8X00 

$18  00^118  T6 


1888. 


81»^W 
$21  00^  $21  01 
$8800 


$15  60^$l$ei 


The  VMey  MttkbL — The  range  for  the  year 
for  money  on  call,  represented  by  bankers' 
balances,  was  from  67  per  cent.,  June  30,  to 
1  per  cent,  August  18.  The  highest  rate 
was  in  part  due  to  manipulation,  but  mainly  to 
the  disturbance  resulting  from  the  coUapse  of 
the  wheat-comer  at  Chicago  and  the  subse- 
quent failure  of  the  Fidelity  National  Bank  at 
Cincinnati.  The  lowest  rate  simply  reflected 
a  temporary  absence  of  demand  toward  the 
close  of  the  day's  business.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  the  range  for  bankers'  bal- 
ances was  from  8  to  li  per  cent.,  averaging 
about  4.  For  the  next  quarter  the  range  was 
from  20  to  2|  per  cent.,  averaging  6.  ^During 
the  third  quarter  there  was  a  range  of  from 
67  to  1  per  cent.,  the  average  falUns  from  10 
to  6.  Thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  bankers'  balances  ranged  from  10  to  2 
per  cent.,  averaging  4^.  Commercial  paper  of 
60  to  90  days'  date,  and  first  class,  was  com- 
paratively easy  during  the  first  quarter  at 
from  4i  to  6  per  cent.,  and  at  this  period  time- 
loans  on  stock  collateral,  running  from  four 
to  five  months,  gradually  became  in  good  re- 
auest,  borrowers  anticipating  active  money  and 
desiring  to  make  early  provision.  This  in- 
quiry for  time-loans  was  so  urgent  during  the 
next  six  months  that  rates  advanced  from  4  to 


the  wild  speculation  in  wheat  and  in  oUier 
staples  and  in  mortgages  upon  fiurms  of  unce^ 
tain  value  would  some  day  suddenly  oollapse, 
induced  our  bankers  to  pursue  a  very  conservt- 
tive  course,  which,  in  many  cases,  resulted  in 
injury  to  mercantile  interests,  especially  in  the 
city.  The  break  in  Ihe  wheat  and  oofiee 
corners,  June  14  and  16,  and  the  disas- 
trous results  which  followed  seemed  to  jvLBtiSj 
bank-managers  in  continuing  their  conserva- 
tive course,  and  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  relieve,  by  pa^ 
chases  of  bonds,  the  monetary  stringency 
which  threatened  all  commercial  interests. 
The  Secretary  had,  up  to  and  including  Mij 

20,  called  in  $68,612,250  8-per-cent.  bonda 
for  redemption,  the  last  call  on  the  above- 
named  date  being;  for  $19,717,500  on  all  the 
outstanding  bonds  of  this  issue,  and  this  call 
matured  July  1.  After  consideration  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  country,  the  Secretary,  on 
August  4,  directed  that  the  interest  due  at 
various  dates,  to  and  including  January  1,  be 
paid  with  a  rebate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  also  that  4i-per-cent.  bonds  be  purchased 
for  the  sinking-fund  each  week.  After  $11,- 
565,800  had  Wn  so  bought  up  to  September 

21,  the  supply  became  so  limited  that  further 
purchases  could  not  be  made  with  profit  to  the 
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oent.  The  money  market  had  heen 
iporarilj  relieved  by  this  policy  of  the 
y,  and  therefore  he  deoiaed,  on  Sep- 
22,  to  buy  4-  as  well  as  4i>per-cent 
>  the  extent  of  $14,000,000,  also  for  the 
hind,  and  to  pay,  without  rebate.  $6,- 
interest  due  October  1.  Porcnases 
$18,000,000  of  these  bonds  were  made, 
Qpleting  the  sinking-fond  requirements 
current  fiscal  year.  This  resulted  in  a 
sier  feeling,  and  the  market  was  fur- 
ieyed  by  the  increase,  commencing  in 
,  of  the  number  of  the  depository 
broughout  the  country  and  tne  aug* 
>n  of  the  amount  of  public  money 
^ach  bank  was  entitled  to  hold.  As 
rease  in  the  deposits  naturally  called 
ed  States  bonds  as  security,  no  further 
»  of  them  could  be  profitably  made, 
the  Secretary  had  authority  of  law 
Both  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
the  Treasury  called  the  attention  of 
8,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  De- 
to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  de- 
t  further  to  diptribute  the  almost  con* 
ncreasing  surplus  was  exhausted,  and 
legislation  asked  for.  Summing  up 
utions  of  the  Treasury  for  the  relief  of 
ey  market,  we  have  $68,612,250  8-per- 
died  in  for  redemption,  of  which  $62,- 
were  redeemed;  $11,666,800  4i-per- 
nd  $18,000,000  4-per-cents.  bought  for 
ngfund,  and  $26,714^417  public  money 
in  the  designated  depositories  since 
This  makes  $112,666,867  distributed 
» Treasury  independent  of  interest  pay- 
The  net  gold  imports  for  the  year  to 
er  80th  were  $84,806,111,  which, 
0  the  above,  makes  a  total  supply  of 
S,978.   Notwithstanding  this,  however. 


the  demand  for  customs  and  the  drain  to  the 
interior  kept  the  reserves  of  the  banks  com« 
paratively  low.  The  highest  amount  of  sur- 
plus reported  was  $22,298,460  on  January  29, 
when  the  banks  held  an  average  of  $118,088,- 
900  reserve,  consistinff  of  $92,861,600  gold  and 
$26,187,800  legal  tenders.  The  surplus  gradu- 
ally fell  to  $8,846,900  by  June  26,  but  the 
gold  dropped  to  $68,120,400  September  10, 
then  recovered  to  $78,816,600  by  October  29, 
and  again  fell  to  $68,146,800  December  8. 
The  demand  from  the  interior  for  legal  tenders 
reduced  the  amount  to  $18,989,600  by  April 
9.  Tl}en  came  an  increase  to  $24,889,200  by 
May  28,  followed  by  a  fall  to  $20,828,800, 
October  1,  and  then  there  was  a  recovery  to 
$27,269,800  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  sur- 
plus then  stood  at  $8,669,160,  against  $11,- 
962,175,  October  29.  Discounts  were  $870,- 
917,600,  April  9,  the  highest  point  of  the  year. 
Then  came  a  fall  to  $844,888,900  by  Septem- 
ber 8,  and  a  recovery  to  $866,640,000  by  the 
dose  of  December.  Deposits  were  at  the 
maximum  $892,771,200,  February  12.  The 
fall  was  gradual  to  $841,986,900,  September 
24^  and  then  came  a  recovery  to  $868,768,- 
400,  November  4.  Bank-clearings  showed  the 
highest  daily  average,  $184,794,869,  January 
9.  The  lowest  average  was  $84,261,288,  Au- 
gust 20,  and  the  highest  after  that  date,  $129,- 
664.229,  November  19. 

The  OomptroUer  of  the  Currency  reports  the 
failure,  during  the  year,  of  eiffht  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  91,660,000,  and  six 
of  these  failures  resulted  from  mismanagement 
or  embezzlements.  The  condition  of  the  New 
York  Glearing-House  banks,  the  rates  for 
money,  exchange,  and  silver,  and  prices  for 
United  States  bonds  on  or  about  Jan.  1, 1886-8, 
are  shown  in  the  following  summary: 


BANK  BrrURNS,  ETC. 


c  CiTT  Bakks: 
d  dJaooaate . . . 


ider 

I  res 
h«Id 


loa 

KGBAirai,  BiLTSB : 


Mr,  60  daj* 

Loodoo,  per  onooe . 
Briiog  btlb.  SO  days. 

'▲TVt  Bomim: 

tej,  tSS8 

n,  eoapon 

r,  ooapon 


1886. 


$889,900,800 

.80,721,100 

9,979,800 

876^909,800 

88,808,800 

94,889,826 

118,089,800 


$24,289,476 


1887. 


$848,087,600 

82,718,100 

7,911,600 

809,288,800 

19,870,400 

89,817,160 

101.068,600 


$12,2n,860 


1888. 


$86«,640,000 
71,189,800 
a077,800 
869,869,800 
27,269,800 
80,889,960 
98,899400 


$8,699460 


126 

108| 
12H 


tded  is  the  New  York  Olearing-House  statement  of  totals  at  the  beginning  of  each 
>f  1887  and  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


DATE. 


24 

a. 


$848,479,800 
866,408,000 
86^484,400 
848.428,800 
86^640,000 


$86,609,800 
79,602,700 
72,600.700 
70,621.900 
71,189,800 


$7,896,%0 
7,647,900 
8,294,100 
8.287.900 
8,0n.800 


$870,188,900 
874.702,200 
869.164,400 
841.986,900 
850,869,800 


$21,812,200 
20.260,700 
28,108,800 
20,778,900 
27,200,800 
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Fmtlgi  Exciaiget — Imports  of  merchandise  market,  which  enahled  importations  of  gold  to 
for  the  year  ending  Deo.  81,1887,  were  $45,-  be  made,  was  manifestly  dne  neither  to  trade 
878,122  above  those  for  the  corresponding  pe-  conditions  nor  to  any  plethora  of  gold  in  Eng- 
riod  in  1886,  and  the  exports  of  domestic  and  land  or  France,  bnt  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
foreign  goods  for  the  same  time  were  $1,916,-  the  rates  for  money  ruled  in  this  country  so 
985  more.  The  excess  of  merchandise  exports  mnch  higher  than  they  did  in  London  as  to  in- 
over  imports  for  the  calendar  year  was  $6,518,-  dnce  bankers  to  employ  their  foreign  balanoes 
645  against  $49,974^832  for  the  same  time  in  in  onr  market  These  borrowings  of  foreign 
1886.  There  was  an  excess  of  imports  over  capital  for  temporary  nse  were  extended  from 
exports  of  specie  and  bullion  amounting  to  time  to  time,  as  the  loan  biUs  matured,  and  it 
$24,872,499  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1887,  is  estimated  that  they  amounted  to  at  least 
against  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  $9,-  £5,000,000  sterling.  In  addition  to  this  then 
806,552  for  the  same  time  in  1886.  Th^excess  of  were  negotiations  of  loans  upon  bonds  of  new 
imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  and  specie  or  reorganized  roads,  or  borrowings  of  capital 
for  the  period  mentioned  was  $18,858,854,  upon  lines  in  process  of  reorganization,  amount- 
against  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  ing  to  as  much  more;  and  there  were  abo 
$59,781,884  for  the  corresponding  twelve  purchases  at  intervals  of  stocks  or  bonds  or 
months  of  1886.  But,  notwithstanding  this  ooth  for  speculative  purposes,  which  were 
adverse  apparent  trade  balance,  foreign  ex-  more  or  less  promptly  arawn  against  All 
change  only  at  infrequent  intervals  during  the  these  transactions  furnished  a  supply  of  ex- 
year  ruled  at  or  near  the  gold-exporting  point  change  which,  while  it  was  plentinil,  stimn- 

The  banks  of  England  and  of  France,  when-  lated  imports  of  gold.  Early  in  January  there 
ever  a  drain  of  gold  to  America  was  either  was  a  good  demand  for  sterling  to  remit  for 
threatened  or  in  actual  progress,  sought  to  stocks  sold  for  European  account,  and  there 
avert  or  to  limit  such  drain,  either  by  manipu-  was  also  an  inquiry  for  long  bills  for  investment 
lation  of  the  discount  market  or  by  an  advance  and  for  speculation.  This  strong  tone  carried 
in  the  premium  upon  gold  bars  or  full- weight  exchange  above  the  gold-importing  point,  and 
coins.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  bull-  the  limit  at  which  imports  could  he  made  was 
ion  in  the  Bank  of  England  amounted  to  increased  by  the  Bank  of  England  putting  § 
£19,807,281,  and  the  proportion  of  reserve  to  premium  upon  bars,  and  the  Bank  of  France 
liabilities  was  80(  per  cent  The  largest  amount  holding  full- weight  Napoleons  at  an  advance  of 
of  bullion  held  by  the  bank  during  the  year  one  franc  per  1,000.  Toward  the  dose  of 
was  £24,770,582  on  March  80,  and  with  this  January  the  interruption  to  exports,  caused  by 
sum  the  bank  governors  decided  a  fortnight  later  the  strUce  of  longshoremen  in  New  York  and 
to  reduce  the  minimum  rate  of  discount  to  2^  vicinity,  made  commercial  bills  so  scarce  as  to 
percent,  and  by  the  close  of  April  a  further  re-  force  rates  of  bankers'  sterling  to  within  § 
auction  was  made  to  2  per  cent,  the  proportion  fraction  of  the  gold-exporting  point,  and  by  the 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  then  being  501-  per  middle  of  February  gold  was  shipped  to  Eng- 
cent  It  was  not  until  August  8  that  the  bank  land  in  moderate  amounts.  By  the  end  cl 
rate  was  raised,  and  then  it  was  placed  at  8,  February  the  supply  of  bills  increased,  in  con- 
remaining  at  that  point  until  the  close  of  the  sequence  of  the  free  movement  of  breadstufFs, 
month,  when  it  was  further  advanced  to  4  per  the  partial  embargo  on  the  commerce  of  the 
cent,  at  which  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  year,  port  having  been  raised  by  the  collapse  of  the 
Bnt  at  no  time  was  the  open  market  rate  dose  longshoremen's  strike.  Early  in  the  foUowing 
to  the  bank  minimum,  with  perhaps  the  excep-  month  liberal  sales  of  short  sterling,  mainly 
tion  of  a  few  days  early  in  the  fall,  and  on  maturing  long  bills,  bought  in  January,  started 
two  occasions  the  bank  governors  sought  to  selling  of  commercial  sterling,  and  the  market 
sustain  the  street  rate  by  borrowing  for  the  was  somewhat  affected  by  activity  in  mon^. 
bank  upon  consols.  The  Bank  of  France  By  the  middle  of  March  sales  of  loan  bills  had 
opened  the  year  with  the  equivalent  of  £49,-  a  depresnng  e£Fect  upon  the  rates  of  sterling, 
100,166  gold.  This  was  reduced  to  £47,494,-  and  then  commenced  the  borrowings  of  fordgn 
079  by  April  14,  and  after  this  the  amount  capital,  which  thereafter  had  such  an  important 
fluctuated  between  this  sum  and  £48,400,182.  innuence  upon  the  market  At  ttie  beginning 
The  gold  in  the  Bank  of  Germany  can  not  be  of  April  the  discount  rate  for  sixty-day  tothree- 
aocurately  stated,  but  the  closest  estimate  months'  bills  in  London  was  1|  per  cent,  and 
places  it  at  about  £18,000,000  January  1,  at  Paris  the  open  market  rate  was  2,  and  at 
advancing  to  £21,800,000  by  June  28,  then  Berlin  2f  per  cent,  while  the  call-loan  rate 
fallmg  to  £19,800,000  October  7,  and  rising  to  in  New  York  averaged  about  6.  This  oondi- 
about  £20,159,000  by  the  end  of  the  year,  tion  of  the  money  markets  induced  buying  of 
London  and  Paris  doubtless  supplied  a  large  long  biUs  and  further  borrowings  of  foreign 
part  of  Germany's  requirements  during  1887,  capital  were  made  later  in  the  month.  In  May 
and  it  is  known  that,  while  this  movement  to  the  tone  was  steadier,  although  money  eon- 
Germany  was  in  progress,  the  centers  above  tinned  cheap  in  London  and  on  the  Continent, 
named  were  meeting  demands  for  America  and  comparatively  dear  here,  but  early  in  June 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  sterling  declined  under  the  influence  of  oflfer- 

Tbat   condition   of   our  foreign  exchange  ings  of  bills  against  outgoing  seourities  and  ne- 
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godfttioDs  of  railroad  ]oao8,  and  bj  the  middle  year.  The  Bessemer  steel-rail  production  was 
of  the  month  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  re-  1,950,000  tons  against  1,574,708  in  1886.  Iron- 
toHed  in  such  free  sales  of  commercial  drafts  ore  was  prodaoMl  to  the  extent  of  11,000,000 
that  the  market  became  very  weak.  Later,  gross  tons.  Prices  for  rails  were  maintained 
actiTe  money,  dae  to  the  feverish  condition  of  until  after  the  middle  of  the  year,  when  they 
the  stock  market,  the  break  in  wheat  and  yielded,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  oom- 
coffee,  and  the  failure  of  the  Fidelity  Bank  at  petition  of  imported  rails,  but  mainly  because 
Cincinnati,  assbted  in  unsettling  exchange,  and  of  the  conviction  that  the  phenomeni^  demand 
in  the  last  few  days  of  the  month  sterling  fell  for  new  railroads  could  not  continue.  New 
to  points  which  justified  gold  imports,  and  iron-mines  were  developed,  principaUy  in  the 
ibont  $1,850,000  of  the  metal  was  ordered  out  Gk>gebio  region  and  in  Alabama.  The  Indus- 
from  London.  At  the  same  time  Germany  trial  growth  of  the  South  during  the  year  was 
drew  gold  from  the  British  metropolis  to  assist  most  remarkable,  covering  almost  the  entire 
in  floating  her  new  loan  of  100,000,000  marks,  range  of  manufacturing.  Of  the  fourteen  South- 
In  July  the  tone  of  exchange  was  heavy,  but  em  States  there  were  only  four  in  which  the 
ntes  were  fractionally  above  the  gold-import-  capital  invested  in  new  enterprises  was  not 
ing  point  Early  in  August  the  Bank  of  Eng-  double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year.  Wool- 
land  minimum  rate  of  discount  was  advanc^  en-goods  manufacturers,  particularly  at  the 
to  8  per  cent.,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  drain  North,  probably  made  less  money  than  they  did 
of  gold  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  this  only  in  1886,  but  they  worked  principaUy  on  orders, 
temporarily  affected  exchange,  and  by  the  and,  therefore,  did  not  accumulate  large  stocks 
middle  of  the  month  rates  fell  so  as  to  justify  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  auction-rooms.  Pro- 
i  renewal  of  gold  imports,  the  decline  bemgas-  ducers  of  worsted  goods,  such  as  cloths  and 
listed  bj  the  negotiation  of  a  railroad  loan,  and  coatings,  turned  their  attention  to  cas^imerea, 
the  metal  moved  hither  from  London  and  the  chiefly  because  they  could  not  compete  with 
Continent  in  comparatively  liberal  amounts  the  foreign  fabrics  of  the  same  class  of  mate- 
doring  the  remaiuder  of  this  month  until  the  rial,  and,  m  consequence  of  the  change,  they  had 
middle  of  September  when  a  rise  in  sterling  a  prosperous  year.  The  manufacturers  of  knit- 
eheoked  imports  from  London,  but  the  move-  goods  were  full  of  orders  during  the  whole  of 
ment  from  Paris  was  only  partially  interrupted,  the  twelvemonth,  the  consumption  was  marvel- 
ilthough  the  Bank  of  France  advanced  the  ous,  sales  were  prompt,  and  prices  fair.  In  cot- 
premium  on  gold  to  8  francs  per  1,000,  the  ton  and  print  goods  the  business  of  the  mills 
nigbest  point  recorded  in  many  years.  Toward  was  profitable,  with  some  notable  exceptions, 
the  dose  of  the  month  a  fall  in  sterling  again  New  railroad  mileage  was  about  12,724  miles, 
started  gold  from  London,  but  it  was  checked  principally  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Michi- 
m  October,  and  exchange  was  strong  during  gan,  Alabama,  Colorado,  Montana,  Dakota, 
this  month  in  response  to  a  demand  to  remit  Georgia,  and  California.  Coal  production  was 
for  stocks  sold  for  European  account  and  in  vigorously  pushed,  the  demand  was  good,  aud 
settlement  of  borrowed  capital  which  was  then  prices  generally  uniform.  The  total  output 
being  returned.  Thereafter  during  the  re-  for  the  year  was  84,641,017  tons  against  82,- 
mainder  of  the  year  commercial  bills  were  186,862  in  1886. 

learoe,  bankers^  sterling  in  limited  supply,  and  Battraaifc— The  most  important  event  of  the 
the  market  gradually  advanced  so  that  at  the  year  affecting  the  railroad  interests  of  the 
end  of  December  it  stood  midway  between  the  country  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
gold  importing  and  the  exporting  points.  interstate  commerce  act,  which  went  into 
HandMntag  Iidutriesi — ^The  lADor  troubles  operation  April  6.  While  the  bill  was  under 
had  less  influence  upon  manufacturing  enter-  discussion,  opinions  were  expressed  by  promi- 
prises  in  1887  than  they  did  in  the  previous  nent  railroad-managers  that  its  rigid  enforce- 
Tear.  The  employers  seemed  to  feel  more  con-  ment  would  prove  injurious,  if  not  disastrous 
fidenoe  in  their  ability  to  resist  unjust  demands,  to  the  transportation  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  various  organizations  of  the  Knights  of  and  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  law, 
Labor,  probably  profiting  by  the  ill-success  in  their  estimation^  was  the  fourth  section  de- 
wbich  attended  their  efforts  in  1886,  were  less  daring  it  to  be  unlawful  for  any  common  car- 
exacting  in  their  requirements.  The  strike  of  rier,  subject  to  the  provisiona  of  the  act,  to 
the  ooal-haiidlers  in  January  temporarily  un-  charge  or  receive  any  greater  compensation,  in 
settled  the  market  for  coal,  but  it  only  partial-  the  aggregate,  for  the  transportation  of  passen- 
Ij  checks  the  operations  of  the  iron-works  in  gers  or  of  like  kind  of  property,  under  sub- 
Pennsylvania,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  strike  stantially  similar  conditions,  for  a  shorter  than 
manufacturing  of  iron  and  steel  increased,  and,  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line,  in  the 
ondef  the  stimulus  of  a  demand  for  railroad  same  direction,  the  shorter  being  incladed 
and  structural  purposes,  the  mills  were  kept  at  within  the  longer  distance.  Immediately  upon 
their  full  capacity  for  the  greater  part  of  the  the  measure  taking  effect  the  commissioners 
year.  The  production  of  these  articles  was  the  appointed  under  it,  acting  by  authority  of  the 
largest  on  record,  exceeding  that  of  1886,  and  law  giving  them  the  power,  suspended,  for 
the  output  of  pig-iron  is  estimated  at  6,250,000  ninety  days,  the  operation  of  this  section  on 
gross  tons  against  5,688,829  in  the  previous  the  application  of  Southern  and  other  roads 
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having  competing  water^rontes  or  other  com- 
petitive lines,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
ninety  days  the  commissioners  rendered  a  de- 
cision, in  substance  declaring  that  the  carrier 
mnst  for  himself,  and  at  his  own  risk,  decide 
the  question  of  his  liability  under  the  section. 
The  only  judicial  decision  on  this  point  is  the 
one  rendered  by  Judge  Deady,  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Oourt,  sitting  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, in  which  the  rule  was  laid  down  that 
^*  freight  carried  to  or  from  a  competitive  point 
b  always  carried  under  substantiaJly  dissimilar 
circumstances  and  conditions  from  that  carried 
to  or  from  non-competitive  points.  In  the 
latter  case  the  railway  makes  its  own  rates. 
In  the  former  case  the  circumstances  are  al- 
together different  The  power  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  make  its  own  rates  is  limited  to  the 
necessities  of  the  situation.  Oompetition  con- 
trols the  charge.  It  must  take  what  it  can  get, 
or  abandon  tiie  field  and  let  its  trade  go  to 
rusf  This  decision  was  regarded  as  practi- 
caUy  nullifying  the  fourth  section  of  the  inter- 
state law,  and  soon  after  its  announcement  the 


Trunk.  At  the  close  of  the  year  amendments 
to  the  interstate  law  were  suggested,  one  of 
which  was  the  imposition  of  a  duty  upon  goods 
transported  on  Canadian  roads  from  points  in 
the  United  States  to  other  points  in  this  coun- 
try, the  object  being  to  prevent  competition  bj 
these  lines.  By  the  change  in  tiie  management 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  through  the  retire- 
ment of  its  president,  Mr.  Gkirrett,  the  road 
was  brought  into  harmony  with  the  other  mah 
trunk-lines,  thus  insuring  uniformity  of  rates. 
The  successful  reorganization  of  the  Reading 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  anthradte- 
coal  trade!  and  the  reorganization  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey,  together  with  its  alliance  with 
the  Lehigh  Valley,  tended  to  harmonize  trans- 
portation interests  between  Philadelphia  and 
x^ew  York,  which  had  long  been  in  conflict 

The  following  table  shows  gross  and  net 
earnings  of  the  principal  trunk-roads,  the  re- 
ports, except  for  the  Pennsylvania,  being  made 
for  fiscal  years,  and  the  returns  of  the  New 
York  Central  including  the  operation  of  tiie 
West  Shore  leased  line : 
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transcontinental  lines  of  road  proceeded  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  claiming  that  they  were  in  com- 
petition with  the  Pacific  Mail  as  a  water-route. 
A  few  suits  were  brouf^ht  during  the  year  by 
shippers  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  who 
claimed  that  this  and  other  provisions  of  the 
law  had  been  evaded  or  disregarded,  but  no 
judicid  decision  was  reached,  the  cases  not 
having  been  brought  to  trial.  The  main  trunk- 
lines  of  the  country  were  not  unfavorably  af- 
fected by  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  only  a 
comparatively  few  local  roads  suffered.  Rate^ 
for  freight  and  passengers  were  advanced  by 
nearly  fdl  the  lines  on  or  after  the  passage  of 
the  law ;  the  pooling-system  was  abandoned, 
this  being  prohibited  by  the  act;  free  passes 
were  geneitdly  abolished,  and  other  reforms, 
permitted  or  required  by  the  act,  were  insti- 
tuted, and  the  result  was  shown  in  substantial- 
ly increased  earnings  of  nearly  all  the  railroads 
of  the  country.  After  the  winter- wheat  crop 
was  moved,  the  Granger  roads  began  to  cut 
rates,  and  this  cutting  was  more  or  less  vigor- 
ous at  intervals  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  the  &IL  Early  in  the  winter 
the  Grand  Trunk,  of  Canada,  commenced  a  cut 
upon  dressed-beef  rates,  which  was  met  by  the 
American  trunk-lines,  and  the  war  was  carried 
on  so  vigorously  that  it  soon  after  ended  by 
the  abandonment  of  the  contest  by  the  Grand 


The  Crvps. — The  yield  of  wheat  for  the  season 
of  1887  is  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  only  about  1,000,000  bushels  less  than 
that  for  the  previous  year,  while  that  of  corn 
is  nearly  210,000,000  bushels  less.  The  esti- 
mates of  cotton  vary,  but  good  authorities 
claim  a  crop  of  6,650,000  bales  against  6,518,- 
620  for  1886.  The  spring- wheat  area  was  en- 
larged west  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  the  ex- 
treme Northwest  and  particularly  in  Dakota, 
where  there  was  a  gain  in  acreage  of  24  per 
cent.  The  injury  to  winter  wheat  by  thawing 
and  freezing  and  the  absence  of  snow  was  se- 
vere in  Kansas,  and  moderate  in  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, Indiana,  and  in  other  sections  of  this 
belt  The  harvest  exhibited  the  results  of  in- 
sect ravages  and  want  of  uniformitv  in  the 
weight  of  the  grain.  Drought  and  insects 
threatened  serious  deterioration  of  spring  wheat 
early  in  the  season,  but  more  favorably  condi- 
tions followed,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of 
the  harvest  was  better  than  was  expected, 
owing  to  the  increase  of  acreage.  The  Deoart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  reports  the  yield  about 
456,000,000  bushels.  After  com  was  planted 
there  was  an  extraordinary  development  which 
gave  promise  of  an  abundant  yield.  A  high 
condition  was  maintained  through  July,  but  in 
the  following  month  and  in  September  the 
drought  was  so  severe  that  wide-spread  ruin 
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id  ineyitable.  Rain  came,  but  too  late  to  re- 
he  damage.  The  severity  of  the  rednc- 
fell  opoQ  Kansaa,  IIUdois,  Indiana,  and 
,  and  in  other  of  the  aarplas-prodocing 
a.  Large  qnantities  of  the  green  com 
cat  for  fodder  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
tion  bj  drought  of  pastaros,  and  therefore 
«e  estimate  of  the  yield  of  this  cereal  can 
«  made,  but  the  Department  of  Agricnlt- 
calcnlates  that  the  crop  will  not  vary 
I  from  1,456,000,000  bushels.  The  quality  of 
is  below  the  average,  but  the  enlarged 
planted  will  probably  bring  the  crop  up 
bout  659,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of 
y  ia  estimated  at  55,000,000,  that  of  rye  at 
K),000,  potatoes  at  184,000,000  bushels, 
yoWm  at  about  6,650,000  bales.  At  the 
national  Seed  and  Grain  Convention,  held 
ienna  early  in  December,  the  reports  re- 
d  indicated  average  crops  of  wheat  in  the 
dpal  exporting  countries  of  the  Continent, 
I  slight  deficiency  in  India.  The  require- 
s  of  Great  Britain  and  France  would,  it 
esdmated,  be  less  than  those  of  last  year. 
wmer  in  wheat,  which  was  the  feature  of 
narket  in  Jane,  carried  the  price  so  high 
it  drew  large  sapplies  of  the  new  crop  of 
sr  wheat  from  farmers*  hands,  and  it  is 
able  that  all  the  available  sarplas  was  then 
irn  upon  the  market.  After  the  collapse 
B  corner,  about  the  middle  of  June,  the 
rt  movement  was  stimulated,  and  spring 
it  came  from  the  producers  rapidly  imme- 
ly  after  the  harvest  The  visible  supply 
lis  cereal  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  about 
>0,000  bushels  against  a  little  over  62,000,- 
it  the  dose  of  1886.  Taking  the  prices  in 
^ew  York  market  on  or  about  the  1st  of 
ary  in  each  year  and  the  total  yield  for  the 
Lous  season,  we  have  the  following  aprozi- 
I  results  in  quantities  and  values : 
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419,l»0,000 
917,880,000 
884,820,000 

IS  Bbmk  laikclr— After  an  irregnlar  move- 
t  in  January  the  course  of  the  stock  market 
goierally  upward  until  June,  when  a  bear 
bination  commenced  operations,  which 
)  aided  by  the  unsettled  feeling  resultiuff 
I  the  collapse  of  the  comers  in  cofifee  and 
at,  and  the  tendency  was  downward  until 
r  in  the  fall.  Then  pame  a  recovery  fol- 
d  by  another  decline  in  October,  after 
th  the  market  reacted  and  gave  promise 
decided  improvement  Toward  the  close 
le  year,  however,  there  was  a  feverish  feel- 
due  to  yarious  causes,  and  the  tone  was 
3  or  less  unsettled  to  the  end  of  the  twelve* 
th.  Comparing  closing  prices  on  the  80th 
>ecember  with  those  at  the  opening  on 


January  8,  thirty-three  of  the  active  stocks 
exhibited  an  average  decline  of  10  per  cent. 
Daring  the  first  few  days  of  January,  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey,  Reading,  Western  Union,  and 
Richmond  Terminal  were  pushed  upward  by 
the  cliques,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  a  control  in  the  latter  which 
resulted  in  the  deal  with  the  holders  of  East 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  preferred 
stock.  The  rise  in  Central  New  Jersey  was 
also  due  to  purchases  for  control,  as  it  subse- 
quently appeared,  by  the  Corbin  party,  who 
had  in  view  the  reorganization  of  the  property 
on  a  dividend  paying  basis.  Hocking  Valley 
advanced  in  conseqnence  of  buying  for  the 
Yanderbilts,  and  Reading  was  favorably  influ- 
enced by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Gowen,  to  holders 
of  junior  securities,  to  accept  the  plan  of  re- 
organization. Raiding  of  Richmond  Termi- 
nal followed  the  announcement  of  the  in- 
tended issue  of  new  stock,  with  which  to  pay 
for  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  pre- 
ferred, and  thereafter,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month,  the  bears  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mar- 
ket in  a  more  or  less  unsettled  condition.  The 
passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
20th  of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  and  its 
transmission  to  the  President  on  the  25th,  as- 
sisted the  bearish  demonstrations,  and  the  par- 
tial embargo  of  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
New  York  through  the  strike  of  the  long- 
shoremen and  cofiJ-handlers  also  had  an  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  market.  Stocks 
were  feverish  and  generally  lower  during  the 
early  part  of  February,  but  before  the  close 
there  was  a  recovery,  and  sixty  out  of  sixty- 
six  more  or  less  active  properties  exhibited  a 
gain,  comparing  prices  at  the  end  with  those 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  During  the 
first  week  the  London  and  Continental  mar- 
kets were  unsettled  in  conseauence  of  war  ru- 
mors ;  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  on  strike  in  this  city  excited  some 
apprehensions,  and  reports  that  the  President 
would  sign  the  interstate  bill  were  used  by 
the  bears  to  their  advantage  until  the  biU  was 
signed  on  the  4th,  and  then  there  were  indica- 
tions that  the  event  had  been  discounted.  The 
strike  of  the  longshoremen  came  to  an  end  on 
the  11th  through  a  refusal  of  other  organiza- 
tions to  assist  it  by  also  anitting  their  employ- 
ment; the  European  marxets  recovered  on  the 
subsidence  of  the  war  feeling;  the  Grangers 
advanced  on  favorable  traffic  reports ;  the  coal- 
shares  steadily  improved  on  news  that  a  strike 
on  the  Reading  had  been  prevented,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  market  was  upward, 
notwithstanding  realizing  sales  and  bearish 
pressure,  for  the  remainder  of  the  month.  The 
tone  was  generally  strong  during  March,  and 
only  five  out  of  sixty-six  stocks  recorded  de- 
clines. The  favoring  influences  were  the  as- 
surance of  t^e  success  of  the  Reading  reorgan- 
ization scheme,  as  indicated  by  the  prompt 
deposit  of  securities ;  the  announcement  that 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  would  be  unneces- 
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sarj,  and  the  news  that  Mr.  Rohert  G«rrett  had  taoked  was  St.  Paol  on  the  news  that  the  direct- 
offered  the  sale  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  orshad  decided  npon  an  iasae  of  100,000  shares 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  a  speculator  who,  it  was  of  additional  stock.  Then  came  on  the  14th  and 
supposed,  would,  if  he  were  successful,  use  it  to  the  16th  the  collapse  of  the  bull  movement  in  cof- 
the  advantage  of  the  Richmond  Terminal  and  fee  and  wheat,  but  after  this  there  was  a  partial 
the  Western  Union.  During  the  second  week  recovery.  During  the  third  week  mmors  of  a 
the  news  that  the  publication  of  the  Baltimore  disquieting  character  regarding  the  stability  of 
and  Ohio  scheme  was  premature  started  a  free-  banks  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston, 
selling  movement  in  Richmond  Terminal,  West-  resulting  from  the  failure  on  the  20th  of  the 
em  Union,  Central  New  Jersey,  and  Reading.  Fidelity  Bank  at  Cincinnati,  assisted  the  bearish 
which  made  the  whole  market  unsettled  nntu  demonstrations,  and  then  followed  a  fall  of  41| 
the  last  week  in  the  month,  when  purchases  points  in  Manhattan  Elevated  on  June  24, 
of  stocks  for  European  account,  manipulation  which  made  the  market  panicky.  In  the  last 
by  the  bulls  in  the  Grangers  and  Southwest-  week  of  the  month  Pacific  Mail  was  broken 
erns,  and  a  sharp  advance  in  some  of  the  so-  down,  money  became  active,  and  persistent  at- 
called  fancy  stocks  carried  prices  upward,  and  tacks  by  the  bears  kept  the  market  in  a  more 
the  market  closed  strong.  On  the  6th  of  April  or  less  feverish  condition  to  near  the  dose, 
the  interstate  law  went  into  effect,  but  the  com-  when  there  was  a  sharp  upward  turn  imparting 
missiouers  immediately  suspended  for  ninety  a  better  feeling.  One  of  the  most  important 
days  the  operation  of  the  4th  section,  relating  events  in  July  was  the  decision  of  Judge  Deadj, 
to  the  long  and  short  haul,  so  far  as  it  affect-  sitting  in  United  States  Circuit  at  Portland, 
ed  Southern  roads  in  competition  with  water-  Oregon,  in  the  case  of  the  California  and  Ore- 
routes,  and  subBequently  ordered  a  suspension  gon  road,  whose  receiver  asked  for  instructions 
on  all  roads  of  the  country  making  application,  as  to  what  rates  should  be  established  in  view 
As  this  section  was  regarded  by  the  railroads  of  the  competition  of  the  water-routes  between 
as  the  most  unjust  feature  of  the  measure,  the  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  The  oourt  de- 
action  of  the  commissioners  had  a  favorable  ef-  cided  that  the  road  might  charge  a  greater 
feet  on  the  market  One  feature  early  in  April  price  for  a  short  than  for  a  long  haul  because 
was  a  rise  in  Central  New  Jersey  on  a  report  of  this  competition,  and  then  laid  down  the 
that  the  parties  in  control  were  negotiating  for  broad  principle  that  the  interstate  law  was  not 
an  alliance  with  the  Lehigh  Valley.  The  ad-  intended  to  ruin  railroad  properties  but  to 
vance  in  this  stock  stimulated  an  improvement  foster  interstate  conamunication.  This  was  the 
in  Reading  and  subsequently  in  the  other  coal-  first  judicial  decision  under  the  law,  and  it  was, 
shares.  Later  came  good  buying  of  the  trunk-  to  some  extent,  subsequently  taken  advantage 
line  properties,  Manhattan  Elevated,  Richmond  of  by  the  transcontinental  roads  in  competition 
Terminal,  Union  Pacific,  Western  Union,  and  with  the  Pacific  Mail.  Another  event  was  the 
the  Grangers,  and  the  tendency  of  the  market  failure  of  the  so-called  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  generally  upward  to  the  close.  In  May  deal,  the  negotiations  being  declared  by  Mr. 
only  six  of  the  sixty-six  active  stocks  showed  Garrett  at  an  end,  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
declines,  comparing  the  opening  with  the  close  parties  proposing  to  purchase  the  property  to 
of  the  month,  and  some  of  the  advances  were  meet  their  engagements.  The  course  of  the 
important,  especially  those  in  the  San  Fran-  stock  market  was  generally  downward  during 
Cisco's,  Duluth,  Manitoba,  Pullman,  and  the  July,  it  being  subjected  to  frequent  raids. 
Grangers.  An  attack  upon  New  York  and  Western  Union  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
New  England  was  one  of  the  features  early  in  month,  feverishly  strong  in  consequence  of 
the  month,  but  the  bulls  seemed  to  combine  to  rumors  of  favorable  progress  toward  a 
resist  the  assault  and  the  market  was  advanced  consummation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
more  or  less  rapidly  during  the  next  fortnight,  deal,  which  it  was  expected  would  result  in 
the  rise  being  assisted  by  favorable  news,  a  the  transfer  of  the  telegraph  line  to  the  West- 
manipulation  of  the  short  interest,  and  decided  em  Union,  but  on  the  18th  the  announce- 
increases  in  railroad  earnings,  which  were  re-  ment  that  the  negotiations  were  off,  and 
garded  as  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  Mr.  Gould  did  not  consider  it  advisable 
these,  in  some  degree,  reflected  the  operation  to  buy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Teleffraph 
of  the  interstate  commerce  law.  Toward  the  property,  had  an  unsettling  effect,  and  one 
close  of  the  month  raiding  by  the  bears  and  feature  was  a  fall  in  Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and 
realizing  sales  by  many  speculators,  who  had  a  Dayton  stock,  which  was  largely  held  as  col- 
profit  on  their  holdings,  made  the  market  more  lateral  for  a  loan  to  the  parties  negotiating 
or  less  unsettled,  but  the  tone  was  generally  with  Mr.  Garrett  The  market  was  feverish 
better  at  the  close.  Early  in  June  the  indica-  during  the  last  week  in  the  month,  when 
tions  pointed  to  a  further  rise  in  prices  of  lead-  Western  Union,  New  England,  Richmond  Ter- 
ing  stocks,  but  comparisons  at  the  end  of  the  minal,  Reading,  St.  Panl,  and,  indeed,  nearlj 
month  showed  that,  out  of  fifty-eight  stocks,  all  the  active  stocks  were,  in  turn,  attained, 
only  four  had  advanced.  Reading  opened  at  a  and  comparisons  of  prices  at  the  close  with 
price  representing  the  first  installment  of  the  those  at  the  opening  of  the  month  showed  a 
assessment  and  a  few  days  thereafter  the  bears  fall  in  every  stock  on  the  list  with  the  excen- 
oonmiencea  to  hammer  it.  The  next  stock  at-  tion  of  Northern  Pacific  common,  and  the  aa- 
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«  in  this  was  only  (  of  1  per  cent    The  and  4^  per  cents,  to  the  extent  of  $14,000,000, 

ket  was  ODsettled  during  the  greater  part  and  also  to  paj  the  October  interest,  amonnt- 

LogQst.     The  bear  campaign  temporarily  ing  to  $6,600,000,  withont  rebate.    This  caused 

linated  in  the  first  week,  the  short  con-  a  recovery,  and,  although  feverish,  the  market 

to  being  partially  covered,  and  an  advance  was  generally  strong  for  the  remainder  of  the 

encooraged  on  the  4th  by  the  announce-  week  and  to  the  dose  of  the  month.    Pacific 

it  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  would  Mail  rose  sharply  on  news  that  Mr.  Gould  had 

4^per-cent.  bonds  for  the  Sinking  Fund,  obtained  control,  and  there  was  also  a  rapid 

would  also  anticipate  interest  for  the  pur-  rise  in  Central  New  Jersey  on  an  intimation 

>  of  relieving  the  stringency  in  the  money  that  the  floating  stock  was  very  small.    One 

ket.    During  the  next  week  the  Northern  feature  early  in  October  was  the  purchase  on 

ifics  and  the  Grangers  were  freely  sold,  but  the  7th  by  Mr.  Gould,  for  the  Western  Union, 

■e  was  a  recovery  toward  the  close  on  the  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  line  for 

'8  of  gold  imports  from  London.     In  the  50,000  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  first-named 

y  part  of  the  next  week  the  tendency  was  company,  and  on  the  28th  it  was  announced 

itly  upward,  but  later  New  England,  the  that  the  rostal  and  United  lines  had  agreed  to 

IT  active  stocks,  and  Manhattan  were  freely  an  advance  in  rates  to  the  Western  Union 

.  with  an  unsettiing  effect.    The  raiding  was  tariff,  thus  settling  the  telegraph  war.    An- 

tlnued  early  in  the  last  week,  when  Mis-  other  feature  was  easier  money,  the  result  of 

i  Pacific  fell  heavily,  and  the  circulation  the  Treasury  bond  purchases,  gold  imports, 

■eports  of  a  disquieting  character  caused  and  liberal  deposits  of  public  funds  in  the 

market  to  close  feverish.     One  feature  designated  depositories.    The  bear  party  de- 

the  failure  of  a  house  which  had  borrowed  voted  their  attention  early  in  the  month  to 

Q  unsalable  bond  collaterals,  and  this  in-  raids  upon  Richmond  Terminal,  New  En^and, 

od  lenders  to  discriminate  agamst  securi-  and  the  Grangers,  and  the  fall  in  the  latter 

for  which  a  ready  market  could  not  be  was  assisted  by  news  of  cutting  of  rates.    Dur- 

id.     There  was  a  better  feeling  at  the  ing  the  second  week  Reading,  Western  Union, 

oing  of  September.     The  announcement  the  Grangers,  Erie,  and  Missouri  Pacific  were 

I   made  that  a  syndicate   of   responsible  attacked  in  turn,  and  the  passing  of  the  quar- 

kers  had  undertaken  to  relieve  the  embar-  terly  dividend  by  the  Bidtimore  and  Ohio  had 

ments  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  a  disturbing  effect,  as  also  did  the  report  of  an 

apany  by  advancing  money  with  which  to  interview  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  with  Mr.  Ghaun- 

off  the  fioating  debt  on  condition  that  the  cey  M.  Depew,  in  which  that  gentleman  was 

ire  property  rtiould  be  managed  in  harmony  represented  as  predicting  serious  disasters  as 

h  competing  lines.    One  feature  was  the  the  result  of  excessive  construction  of  rail- 

I  by  the  Oregon  and  Transcontinental  of  roads  and  speculation  in  Western  and  Southern 

at  $5,000,000  of  its  treasury  stock,  thus  giv-  lands.    This  statement  caused  free  selling  of 

that  company  financid  relief.    On  the  first  the  Yanderbilt  properties,  and  the  fall  in  &ese 

of  the  month  the  announcement  was  made  had  a  demoridixing  effect  upon  the  whole  list, 

t  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  express  line  had  During  the  third  week  the  explanation  given 

n  sold,  and,  as  this  was  regarded  as  pre-  by  Mr.  Depew  of  his  statements  to  the  repor- 

inary  to  the  sale  of  the  telegraph  lines,  ter,  good  support  of  the  Yanderbilts,  buying  of 

item  Union  sharply  advanced.     The  im-  stocks  for  ifuropean  account,  and  covering  of 

vement  was  not  sustained,  however,  and  short  contracts  by  the  smaller  bears,  caused  a 

market  was  unfavorably  affected  on  the  more  or  less  decided  recovery,  and  the  tone 

by  the  refusal  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  was  generally  stronger  until  toward  the  close 

Treasury  to  buy  bonds  at  the  price  at  when  the  bears  renewed  their  demonstrations, 

idh   they  were  offered.     Oonsidenng  the  forcing  important  declines  in  Missouri,  Kansas, 

lined  condition  of  the  money  market  Uiis  and  Texas  bonds,  by  the  aid  of  a  rumor,  subse- 

I  regarded  as  unfortunate,  and  the  bears  quenUv  shown  to  be  false,  and  the  market  was 

k  advantage  of  the  fear  that  serious  trouble  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  month.    Only  ten 

old  follow.     The  market  was  kept  in  a  of  the  active  stocks  showed  an  improvement 

driah  state  for  the  remainder  of  that  week  compared  with  the  opening,  and  Rock  Island 

i  in  the  next,  and  it  was  only  temporarily  fell  11  points.    Mr.  Gould  left  for  Europe  on 

sngthened  on  the  14th  by  the  purchase  of  the  29th,  intending  to  be  absent  for  several 

300,000  bonds  by  the  Treasury.    Toward  months.    The  bears  were  apparently  content 

close  of  that  week  the  discussion  of  a  new  with  attacking  Missouri  Pacific  after  Mr.  Gould^s 

icy  of  financial  relief  had  somewhat  of  an  departure,  bat  soon  after  the  opening  of  No- 

iring  influence,  but  the  failure  of  the  Secre-  vember  good  buying  of  the  coal-shares  and  of 

f  to  promptly  act  upon  the  suggestions  Western  Union  had  a  stimulating  influence,  and 

ie  by  leading  bankers  caused  a  panicky  fall  subsequently  there  was  an  important  rise  in 

(locks  on  the  20th,  which  was  checked  be-  the  trunk-lines  and  in  the  Grangers.    During 

9  the  dose  of  the  day  by  supporting  orders  the  second  week  the  Gould  speciaJties  took  the 

I  by  purchases  for  European  account    On  lead,  followed  by  Reading,  the  Yanderbilt  prop- 

foUowing  day  the  announcement  was  made  erties,  and  Union  Pacific,  and   the  tone  was 

t  the  Sectary  had  decided  to  purchase  4  strong  for  the  next  fortnight,  the  impression 
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that  the  bear  campaign  was  at  an  end  encour- 
aging purchases  by  non- professional  speculat- 
ors. This  resulted  in  such  a  wide  distribution 
of  stocks  that  the  bears  resumed  their  demon- 
strations with  more  or  less  success,  but  the 
market  was  generally  strong  to  the  close,  al- 
though a  little  activity  in  money  made  the 
movement  irregular  in  the  last  days  of  the 
month.  One  feature  was  the  issue  of  decrees 
removing  the  receivers  of  the  Reading  and  of 
the  Oeutrcd  New  Jersey,  and  another  was  the 
negotiation  of  a  third  mortgage  on  the  North- 
em  Pacific.  Oomparisons  ^how  a  gain  for  the 
month  in  all  but  eleven  of  the  active  stocks, 
and  the  most  important  was  10^  per  cent,  in 
Union  Pacific  on  news  of  more  harmonious  re- 
lations with  the  NorthemPacific  and  theOregon 
lines.  Stocks  were  comparatively  strong  dar- 
ing the  first  few  days  in  December,  the  market 
being  affected  by  the  ending  of  the  French  po- 
litical crisis,  which  imparted  a  more  confident 
tone  to  the  foreign  markets.  Then  followed  a 
temporary  derangement  due  to  the  tariff  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  bears  were  encouraged  to  renew 
their  demonstrations,  and  the  decline  was  as- 
sisted by  news  of  unsettled  markets  abroad 
caused  by  the  movements  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Austrian  frontier.  The  raiding  was  con- 
fined to  Richmond  Terminal,  New  England,  the 
co<d-shares,  and  the  Grangers,  but  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  week  the  market  was 
turned  upward  by  news  of  the  restoration  of 
rates  for  dressed  beef,  which  had  been  cut  by 
the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  tone  was  generally 
strong  until  the  last  week  in  the  month,  al- 
though at  intervals  irregular  and  fractionally 
lower.  The  attempt  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  force  a  strike  on  the  Reading  on  the  25th 
proved  abortive,  and  on  the  foUowing  day 
there  was  a  decided  advance  in  this  property, 
the  other  coal-shares,  and  indeed  in  all  the  ac- 
tive stocks,  thei  market  having  been  oversold 
in  expectation  that  the  strike  would  succeed. 
Then  came  realizing  sales  and  a  renewal  of 
bearish  pressure  based  upon  rumors  regarding 
the  intentions  of  the  Knights,  but  there  was  a 
steadier  feeling  at  the  close  of  the  month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  quotations  of  lead- 
ing stocks  at  the  beginning  of  January,  1886, 
1887,  and  1888 : 


118,892,685  in  1881.    The  transactions  in 
emment  bonds  during  1887  were  $7,110 
and  in  railroad  and  miscellaneous  bonds  $ 
127,880. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  a  few  of  the  s] 
lative  stocks,  the  highest  prices  at  which 
sold  in  1886,  and  the  highest  and  lowet 
1887: 


SPICULATIVK  AMD  OTRKB 
SHARES. 

CAnidiAD  Pacific 

CaoftdA  Southern 

Gentnl  New  Jenej 

Central  Padflo 

Chattanooga 

Clereland,  Col , C and  Ind   .... 

Conaottdated  Gas 

Delaware  and  Hudaon  .  i^ . .  — 
Dela.,  Lackawanna,  and  Weatem. 

Erie 

Hocking  Valley 

Lake  Shore 

LoniaTille  and  NaahTflle 

Manhattan  Elerated  Conaol 

MempUa  and  Charleaton 

Michigan  Central 

Minneaota  and  St  Lonia 

Mlnneaota  and  St  Lonia.  prefd. . 
Mlaaouri,  Kanaaa,  and  Tezaa  .... 

Miaaouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central 

New  York  and  New  Eng-land  . . . 

Northweatem    

Northern  Pacific 

Northern  Pacific,  preferred 

Ohio 

Omaha 

Omaha,  preferred 

Oregon  Tranacontlnental 

PadflcMail 

Reading 

BIchmond  Terminal 

St.  PanI 

Texaa  and  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 

Weatem  Union 
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LEADmO  STOCKS. 

New  York  Central 

Erie 

Lake  Shore 

Michigan  Central  

Hook  laUmd 

Illinoia  Central 

Northwestern,  common 

St.  Paul,  common 

Dela^  Lackawanna,  and  Western. 
Central  New  Jeraey 


1886. 

1887. 

'S3 

89 

118i 
84i 
90 

77 

98 

1S8| 

120 

140 

188 

not 

115| 

18H 

IgXj 

44 

55| 

1888. 

107| 

941 

112i 
IIH 

129i 
76 


Total  sales  of  all  stocks  for  the  year  1887 
were  85,291,028  shares  against  100,802,050  in 
1886;  98,184,478  in  1885;  95,416,868  in  1884; 
96,087,905  in  1883;  118,720,665  in  1882;  and 


FDTE  ASTB  IN  1887.  Under  this  title 
treated  the  principal  art  events  of  the 
year,  ending  with  December,  1887,  inc]u< 
especially  the  great  exhibitions  in  Europe 
the  United  States,  the  sales  and  aoqaisitioi 
works  of  art,  and  the  erection  of  pnblic  sta 
and  monaments. 

Pttlil  8alM«— The  exhibition  (May  1  to « 
80)  comprised  6,818  nnrnbers,  claasified  as 
low :  Paintings,  2,521 ;  cartoons,  water-oo! 
pastels,  porcelain  pictures,  etc.,  1,042 ;  soi 
urej  1,046 ;  engraving  in  medals  and  prec 
stones,  46;  architecture.  187:  engraving,  ^ 

Section  of  painting :  Medal  of  honor  aw 
ed  to  Femand  Oormon.  No  first-class  m 
awarded.  Second-class  medals:  Henri  Sail 
Engine  Baland,  Lncien  Doucet,  Pierre  }A 
Beyle,  Albert  Fonri6,  Engine  Garridre,  Mai 
Francis  Augnste  Oourant,  Armand  Berton, 
seph  BaU,  Jean  Desbrosses,  Artnro  Michel 
F^lix  Lucas,  Alexandre  Thiollet,  Gaston  G 
nard,  Antoine  Panl  £mile  Morion.  Tl 
class  medals:  Jales  Alexis  Muenier,  G£ 
Thamer,  Uon  Tanzi,  Louis  Auguste  Gee 
Loustannau,  Engdne  Henri  Alexandre  Ch 
Eagdne  Claude,  Anton  Mauve,  Prosper 
leme,  Maurice  Eliot,  MUe.  Jeanne  Kou 
Ml!e.  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner,  Jules  Ghi 
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Aviat,  Eagene  Chaperon^  Lnis  Jimenez,  Pierre  kneeling  and  bareheaded,  with  their  weapons 

LoaiB  L^er  Yaathier,  Julius  de  Payer,  Ed-  and  shields  cast  down.    A  group  of  soldiers, 

mood  Picard,  £mile  Cagniart,  Victor  Henri  civic  dignitaries,  and  priests  prostrate  them- 

Lesar,  Jean  Jacques  Scherrer,  Louis  Auguste  selves  before  the  duke's  horse,  while  the  pitiless 

Girardot,  Jean  Andr6  Marty,  Stephen  Jacob,  storm,  hail  and  snow  mingled  with  rain,  beats 

Mile.  Anna  Bilinska,  Raoul  Arus,  Oamille  Dn-  on  their  heads,  and  nearly  blows  away  their 

four,  Georges  Busson,  Th^ophile  Deyrolle.  crape-dressed  banners. 

AiDong  the  **  mentions  honorables "  are  the       Alexandre    Paul    Protais's    "  Convoy    of 

foUowiog  American  artists :  0.  S.  Reinhart,  J.  Wouuded  "  is  a  fine  landscape,  with  a  long 

Carroll    Beckwith,    George    Hitchcock,    and  line  of  men  and  vehicles  passing  at  evening 

Francis  B.  Chad  wick.    Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner  along  the  edge  of  a  meadow  in  the  shadow  of 

is  the  only  American  that  received  a  medal.  trees,  and  descending  into  a  valley,  where  twi- 

Section  of  sculpture :  Medal  of  honor  award-  light  mists  are  mingled  with  the  rays  of  the 

ed  to  Emmanuel  Fr^miet.    First-class  medal :  setting  sun.    Lancers,  dragoons,  artillerymen, 

Jdes  Desbois,  for  his  marble  statue  of  *^  Acis  and  infantry  move  slowly  fdong,  with  here  ana 

changed  into  a  Flower "  (owned  by  William  there  an  ambulance- wagon  or  a  group  of  offi- 

8cbaaB,   New  York).     Second-class   medals :  cers  directing  the  march. 
Jean   Sul-Abadie,    F61iz    Charpentier,   Henri       Puvis  de  Chavannes  exhibited  the  cartoon 

Peinte,  Francis  Roger,  Raoul  Charles  Verlet,  of  an  immense  composition  (85  feet  x  20  feet), 

Michel  L^nard  B^guine,  Jeanne  Marie  Mengue.  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  hemicycle 

Third-class  medals :  £douard  Charles  Houssin,  of  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  the  Sorbonne, 

trnUe  Louis  Truffot,  Alphonse  Yoisin-Dela-  symbolizing  the  ancient  Sorbonne,  and  Elo- 

croix,  Virginius  Arias,  Georges  Gardet, qnence  recounting  the  struggles  and  triumphs 

Cadoux, Lequeult,  GuiUaume  (JSharlier,  of  the  human  intellect.    The  left  of  the  three 

Obarles  Joseph  Roufosse,  Paul  Berth et  panels  is  devoted  to  Philosophy  and  History, 

Section  of  engraving :  Medal  of  honor  award-  and  the  right  to  Science. 
ed  to  Charles  Courtry.    No  first-class  medal       Francois  Flameng's  "  History  of  Literature," 

avarded.    Second-class  medals :  Messrs.  Bou-  intended  for  the  decoration  of  the  staircase  of 

teller  (line  engraving),  Eoepping,  Gaigean,  &  the  same  building,  is  also  a  triptych.    The  first 

Mathey  (etching),   I«pdre  (wood  engraving),  panel  represents  Saint  Louis  delivering  the 

Lonois,  Vergnes  (lithography).     Third  -  class  charter  of  the  institution  to  Robert  de  Sorbon^ 

medals :  Messrs.  Abot  (line  engraving),  Ardail,  the  second,  Ab^lard  and  his  school,  and  the 

Kratk6  (etching),  Hnyot,  Florian  (wood  en-  third,  Jean  Heynlin  setting  up  in  the  cellars  of 

graving),  Bahuet  (lithography).  the  Sorbonne  the  first  printing-press  estab- 

Section  of  architecture:  No  medal  of  honor  lished  in  France, 
airarded.    First-class  medal:   Charles  Wable.        Opposite  Puvis  de  Chavannes*s  huge  work 

Second-class  medals:  Messrs.  Devienne,  Deg-  hung  another  large  decorative  canvas,  *^The 

lanne.  Bonnier,  Esqui^,  and  Monnier.    Third-  Evening  of  Life,"  by  Paul  Albert  Besnard,  in- 

claas  medals :   Messrs.  Louzier,  Joannis,   De-  tended  for  the  mairie  of  the  first  arrondisse- 

brie,  Gontier,  Touzet,  and  Balleyguier.  ment.    On  the  threshold  of  a  house  are  seated 

The  Salon  receipts  for  the  season  were  828,-  an  old  couple,  the  wife  resting  her  head  on  the 

190  francs.  shoulder  of  her  husband,  who,  leaning  on  his 

Among  the  noteworthy  pictures  was  Fer-  staff,  looks  upward  at  the  stars.    Behind  them 

oand  Oorroon's  *^  Victors  of  Salamis,''  a  large  a  mother  and  child  represent  the  earlier  stages 

work,  commissioned  by  the  state,  and  to  which  of  life.    It  is  a  poetical  work,  nobly  designed 

was  awarded  the  medal  of  honor.    On  the  sea-  and  technically  fine. 

shore,  with  sea  and  ships  in  the  distance,  is  a       Bougnereau^s  ^^  L^ Amour  Yainqueur  '*  shows 

throng  of  Greek  victors,  with  citizens,  women,  a  Cupid  bearing  triumphantly  through  the  air 

and  children  in  festal  attire,  dancing  for  Joy  a  beautiful  female  child,  who  clings  submissive- 

or  moving  around  in  a  circle,  shouting  and  ly  to  her  conqueror. 

singing  in  triumjph  as  they  wave  aloft  weapons  Alexandre  CabanePs  ^*  Cleopatra,^'  illustrat- 
and  palms  of  victory.  Some  hold  sistrums,  ing  a  passage  in  Plutarch^s  **  Life  of  Antony,'' 
cymbals,  and  timbrels,  many  are  wounded,  and  represents  the  Egyptian  queen  in  a  vast  hall  re- 
a  few  are  laden  with  spoil.  This,  one  of  the  dining  languidly  on  a  lion-skin,  with  a  leopard 
most  striking  pictures  of  the  season,  was  al-  at  her  feet  and  a  female  slave  behind  her, 
ways  surrounded  by  admiring  crowds.  watching  the  effect  of  poisons  on  unfortunate 
Another  historical  picture  of  large  size  (80  wretches  selected  for  experiment  One  of  her 
feet  long),  by  Francis  Tattegrain,  illustrates  a  victims  rolls  in  agony  on  the  fioor,  while  two 
passage  in  the  chronicle  of  Jean  Le  F^vre,  slaves  bear  away  the  body  of  another. 
**  The  Surrender  of  the  Casselois  to  Philippe  le  Georges  Clairin's  "Funeral  of  Victor  Hugo- 
Bonn,  of  Burgundy,  in  the  Marsh  of  saint-  Evening,"  is  another  huge  canvas.  A  long  line 
Omer.''  In  3ie  mid-distance  the  duke,  in  of  cuirassiers,  sitting  motionless  on  their  horses, 
armor,  with  his  visor  up,  and  mounted  on  a  hold  torches  which  light  up  a  catafalque  cov- 
handsomely  caparisoned  horse,  is  halted  with  eredwith  flowers,  while  above,  a  winged  spirit, 
his  attendants  on  a  low  ridge  of  land,  while  in  apparently  representing  Poetry,  shrouds  her- 
tbe  foreground  are  the  people  of  Cassel,  all  self  in  a  black  veil  and  holds  a  golden  crown. 
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Georges  Hocheffrosse  contributed  two  pict-  toire  des  Girondins.'^    It  represents  Mile,  de 

nres,  *'La  Gor^e,''  a  large  work  illastrating  Sombreoil  drinking  a  goblet  of  haman  blood 

Plotaroh^s  account  of  the  death  of  Jolina  Gsssar  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob  to  save  her  father 

in  the  Senate  Hoose,  and  a  smaller  one,  *'  Sa-  from  the  goillotine.    It  is  a  powerfol  picture, 

lome  dancing  before  Herod.*'    In  the  former,  and  was  awarded  honorable  mention^  bat  its 

Gaasar,  wounded,  lies  at  the  base  of  Pom-  subject  is  too  hideous  for  art. 

pey's  statue,  tbe  center  of  a  knot  of  assassins,  American  art  was  also  represented  in  the 

among  whom  Brutus  is  prominent,  all  striving  Salon  by  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner's  **  Farmer's 

to  stab  him.    In  the  bacto'onnd,  which  is  all  Daughter "  (2d  class  medal)  and  '^  Innocence," 

white  marble,  are  many  figures  in  confusion,  James  Carroll  Beckwith*s  *^  Portrait  of  William 

some  flying  between  the  columns  of  the  portico,  Walton  "  (honorable  mention),  Charles  Spragne 

some  hiding  their  faces,  and  some  rushmg  for-  Pearce's  "  St.  G^nevidve,''  Frederick  A.  Br^g- 

ward  with  drawn  daggers.    In  the  smaller  man's  "  On  the  Terraces,  Algiers,"   Daniel 

picture,  the  daughter  of  Herodias  dances  to  the  Ridge  way  Knight's  "  In  October,"  Alexander 

music  of  a  band  of  negroes  and  Egyptians  Harrison's '^  Twilight,"  Walter  Gay's  *' Petition 

seated  on  the  floor  in  a  ring,  of  which  she  is  to  Richelieu,"  and  by  many  others, 

the  center,  before  Herod  and  his  companions  The  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts  awarded  the 

seated  on  a  dais.  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs,  given  to  tbe 

Benjamin-Constant  is  represented  by  two  author  of  the  work  most  creditable  to  the  codd- 
pictures,  ^^Orpheus"  and  ^^Theodora,"  the  latter  try,  to  the  sculptor  Antonin  Merci6  for  his 
a  vigorous  piece  of  melodramatic  art,  magnifi-  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Queen  Am^lie,  ex- 
cent  in  details.  The  Empress  Theodora,  seated  hibited  at  the  Salon  of  1886.  The  10,000-frano 
on  a  throne  of  white  marble,  rests  both  her  prize  was  awarded  to  £mile  Paladiihe,  music 
jeweled  wrists  on  its  arms.    Her  robe  of  dark  composer. 

silk  is  set  with  jewels  and  loaded  with  gold  Ltadsai  R»yil  Ariiwiy* — ^Tbe  eighteenth  win- 
ornaments,  and  on  her  head  is  a  Byzantine  ter  exhibition  was  devoted,  like  the  preceding 
crown  studded  with  precious  stones,  contrast-  one,  to  works  of  the  old  masters  and  deceased 
ing  strongly  with  the  pale  bronze  of  her  face  British  artists,  gathered  from  the  collections 
and  her  cruel,  snake-like  eyes.  "Orpheus"  of  Buckingham  Palace,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
represents  the  singer,  entirely  nude,  advancing  the  Earl  of  Kormanton,  Lord  Leconfield,  Lord 
through  a  rocky,  dimly  lighted  gorge  into  the  Carnarvon,  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  Mr.  R.  S.  Hoi- 
depths  of  a  mysterious  night.  ford,  and  many  others.  Among  the  old  mas- 
Henry  Rachou's  ."How  the  Dauphin  of  ters  represented  were  Velasquez,  Murilla Ba- 
France  entered  Paris "  is  an  illustration  of  phael,  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Rembrandt  Rubens, 
Henri  Martin's  description  of  the  scene  after  Vandyke,  Frans  Hals,  Hobbema,  Ruysdael, 
the  revolt  of  £tienne  Marcel.  The  dead  bodies  Cuyp,  and,  of  the  more  modem  schoolsj^reoze, 
of  Marcel  and  his  partisans  are  stretched  upon  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Hogarth, 
the  steps  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine  as  a  Prout,  William  CoUii^  and  Turner,  the  last  by 
long  line  of  knights  armed  cajhd-pie^  riding  on  a  collection  of  more  than  a  hundred  water- 
splendidly  caparisoned  horses,  pick  their  way  color  drawings, 
among  corpses.  The  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  annual  ex- 

Henner  was  represented  by  "A  Creole  "and  hibition  opened  in  May,  with  1,946  numb<ffB, 

''  Herodias,"  the  latter  a  young  girl  with  di-  selected  from  nearly  6,000  contributions,  in- 

sheveled  auburn  hair,  clad  in  bright  scarlet,  eluding  oil-paintings,  water-colors,  works  in 

standing  against  a  brown  wall,  holding  the  black  and  white,  architectural  drawings,  and 

charger  and  head.    Carolns  Duran's  "  Androm-  sculptures. 

eda"  is  a  masterly  nude  flgure,  with  a  pro-  Among  the  prominent  contributions  were 

fusion  of  blonde  hair,  against  a  background  of  "  Mariamne,"  by  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  repreasnt- 

payish-green  rocks.   Jules  Lefebvre's  **  Mom-  ing  the  wife  of  Herod  the  Great  going  to  eze- 

mg-Glory "  is  an  idealized  female  figure  with  cution  after  her  trial  for  the  false  charges 

pue- yellow  locks  twined  with  the  flowers  brought  against  her  by  Salome  and  others.  By 

which  give  the  picture  its  name.  the  side  of  the  king,  who  is  seated  on  hU 

Among  the  best  of  the  genre  pictures  was  throne  at  the  right,  stands  Salome,  while  Mari- 

Gaston  M61ingue's  "  Molidre  and  his  Com-  amne  stands  on  a  marble  staircase  in  the  fore- 

pany,"  representing  the  dramatist  reading  one  ^und.    In  the  background  are  seated  the 

of  has  plays  to  a  smaU  audience.  judges. 

Of  the  noteworthy  religious  pictures,  Herr  "  The  Last  Watch  of  Hero,"  by  Sir  Frederick 
von  Uhde's  ^*  Last  Supper "  is  as  characteristic  Lelghton,  exhibits  her,  in  a  dark-blue  mantle 
as  his  '^  Christ  with  the  Little  Children  "  of  the  over  a  rose-colored  robe,  gazing  anxiously  forth 
Salon  of  1885.  Deschamp's  *^ Sleep  of  Jesus"  from  between  marble  columns,  iust  tinted  with 
and  Dinet's  '^  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds "  the  sunrise.  In  a  predella  below  is  a  smaller 
are  somewhat  similar  attempts  to  excite  pathos  picture  in  brown  monochrome,  showing  the  fate 
and  religious  fervor  through  eccentricity  of  of  Leander.  The  picture  goes  to  uie  Man- 
treatment.  Chester  Gallery. 

Julian  Story's  "  Episode  of  the  Massacres  of  ^^  The  Women  of  Amphissa,^'  by  L.  Alma- 
September,  1792,"  is  from  Lamartine's  *^  His-  Tadema,  represents  the  market-plaoe  of  that 
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i  sleeping  Bacchantes,  with  white  of  the  story  of  Persons  and  Andromeda,  exhlh- 

r  wreaths,  tambourines,  and  leopard-  its  the  former  showing  the  latter  the  reflection 

tched  over  by  the  women  of  the  city,  in  water  of  the  head  of  Medusa.    By  him  also 

breaking  over  the  marble  pavement  were  a  portrait  of  a  damsel  in  lapis-laznli  bine 

nns  of  the  bnildings.  seated  before  a  circular  mirror;    *^  Katie,"  a 

7,'^  by  Sir  J.  £.  Millais,  is  a  scene  on  girl  lying  on  a  sofa  reading :  and  a  memorial 

olomew^s  Day,  1672,  and  a  companion  tablet.  George  F.  Watts's  **  Jadgment  of  Paris '' 

**  A  HngueDOt."    A  priest,  standing  represents  the  three  goddesses  standing  facing 

Q  door,  U  beckoning  a  soldier,  bearing  the  spectator  in  a  golden  haze  on  a  floor  of 

)  of  the  cross^  to  jom  in  the  massacre,  clouds.    Uolman  Hunt  sent  two  works,  ^*Ama- 

neeling  nun  is  attempting  to  restrain  ryllis  "  (an  illustration  of  Herrick's  **  Pastoral 

Song  to  the  Eing'^),  and  "Master  Hilary  the 
on,"  by  S.  J.  Solomon,  is  a  large  can-  Tracer,"  a  boy  tracing  a  picture  at  a  win- 
et  high  X  12  feet),  representing  the  dow.  £.  J.  Poynter's  "Comer  in  the  Market- 
)f  the  strong  man  with  the  Philistines  Place  "  represents  a  young  mother  seated  on  a 
locks  are  shorn.  marble  bench  watching  an  infant  playing  on 
Riviere^s  **01d  World  Wanderer"  the  floor,  with  a  girl  seated  beside  it  binding  a 
B  a  Greek  explorer  who  has  lauded  wreath.  W.  B.  Richmond's  "  Icarus "  depicts 
ore  of  a  rocky  bay  from  a  galley  seen  him  at  the  moment  of  starting  on  his  night 
stance.  He  is  walking  along,  spear  from  a  hiffh  rock  above  the  sea.  0.  £.  Halle's 
his  presence  unnoticed  by  the  gulls,  "  Buondelmonte  and  the  Donati "  is  an  illus- 
ive never  had  cause  to  fear  a  human  tration  of  an  incident  which  led  to  the  war  of 

the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  as  related  in 

7  and  Mercy,"  by  Frederick  Goodall,  Machiavelli's  "  History  of  Florence."    Sir  John 

•told  story  of  Christ  and  the  adulter-  E.  MiUais  and  Hubert  Herkomer  contributed 

be  Institution  of  the  Franciscan  Or-  portraits. 

Edward  Armitage,  is  a  large  picture  An  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  the  works 

6  inches  x  17  feet)  paint ^  for  St  of  Basil  Yereschaghi,  the  Russian  painter,  was 

itholic  church,  Islington.    "  The  first  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  October. 

I  one  of  W.  Q.  Orchardson's  best  and  Among  the  pictures  were:  "After  the  Battie," 

iracteristio   pictures,  representing  a  "  Blowing  from  Guns  in  British  IndiaJ'  "  The 

)  drawing-room  interior,  with  a  bus-  Spy,"  "  Skobeleff  at  Shipka,"  "  The  Road  of 

iding  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  while  the  War  Prisoners,"  "  Before  the  Attack," 

walks  out  in  graceful  anger.    It  goes  "The  Future  Emperor  of  India"  (entrance  of 

ilia.    John  S.  Sargent^s  "  Carnation^  Prince  of  Wales  into  Jeypore),  and  "  Cruoifix- 

,  Rose,"  two  little  girls  in  a  garden,  ion  by  the  Romans." 

reground  of  lilies  and  rose-carnations,  hmdMLt  HtonDanetu* — The  art  sales  in  1887 

Purchased  by*  the  Royal  Academy  were  not  as  noteworthy  as  those  of  the  pre- 

hantry  bequest  ceding  year.    One  of  the  most  interesting  was 

Stone  and  Luke  flldes  were  elected  the  famous  collection  of  engravings  made  by 

bers  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Al-  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  begun  March  8, 

•ert,  sculptor,  an  associate  member,  and  lasting  twelve  days,  including  the  works 

alderon  was  elected  Keeper  of  the  of  Landseer,  Bir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Adrian  van 

ademy  in  place  of  Frederick  R.  Pick-  Ostade,  and  others,  and  a  nearly  full  set  of 

signed.  Rembrandt's  etchings.    High  prices  were  ob- 

I  CnsTCMT  Galtery. — The  winter  exhi-  tained  for  some  of  tne  rarer  stateif  of  fine  ex- 

isisted  of  a  collection  of  166  works  of  amples  by  Rembrandt:  The  Hundred-Guilder 

I  Van  Dyck,  principally  portraits,  in-  Piece^  "  Jesus  Healing  the  Sick,"  first  state, 

lany  of  the  best  examples  from  Wind-  £1,800 ;  "  Coppenol,"  large  plate,  second  state, 

Jier  noble  collections  throughout  Eog-  £1,190;   "Coppenol,"  small  plate,  first  state, 

nong  them  were  the  well-known  nor-  £820 ;  "  Jesus  before  Pilate,"  first  state,  £1,160 ; 

Dharles  I,  of  Henrietta  Maria,  and  of  "Portrait  of  Van  Tolling,"  second  state,  £800; 

Idren,  of  Van  Dyck  himself,  and  of  "Abraham  Fransz,"  second  state,  £510. 

he  lords  and  ladies  of  the  time  whom  On  April  2  the  collection  of  Charles  H.  Rick- 

id.  Other  pictures  were  "Armida  and  ards,  of  Manchester,  was  sold,  including  67 

"  The  Betrayal  of  Christ,"  "  Deeda-  pictures  and  designs  by  George  F.  Watts,  which 

rgin  and  St  Catherine,"  "  Christ  giv-  realized  £16,686.    Of  these,  many  of  which 

eys  to  Peter,"  and  a  "  Pieta."  were  replicas,   "  Love  and  Death  "  went  at 

eventh   summer   exhibition   of   the  £1,166;  " Love  and  Life,"  £1,207 ;  "Return 

r  Gallery  contained  420  numbers,  in-  of  the  Dove,"  £908 :  "  Angel  of  Death,"  £677 ; 

U-paintiogs,  water-colors,  and  sculpt-  "  Time,  Death,  and  Judgment,"  £626.     The 

:>ng  the  noteworthy  pictures  were  the  portrait  of  Herr  Joachim  was  bought  for  tiie 

ons  of  Edward  Bume-Jones,  "The  Chicago  Gallery  at  £441,    At  the  same  sale 

'Pan,^'  representing  the  youthfuFgod  Alma-Tadema^s  "Emperor  Hadrian  visiting  a 

»a  nude  youth  and  maiden,  seated.  Romano-British  Pottery"  (R.  A.,  1884)  was 

)fal  Head,"  one  of  a  series  illustrative  sold  for  760  guineas;  Vicat  Cole^s  "Heart  of 
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Sarrey"  (1874)  for  680  gnineos;  and  George       MaBchcstor.— In  the  exhibition  in  honor  of 

H.  Booghton's  **  Mosic  L^sun  '*  (1880)  for  800  the  Queen's  Jubilee  the  fine-art  section  was  an 

guineas.  epitome  of  the  history  of  British  art  within 

The  J.  Graham  collection,  sold  April  SO,  real-  the  Victorian  era.  The  thirteen  picture-gal- 
ized  a  total  of  £61,847.  Among  the  notable  leries  were  painted  and  decorated  under  the 
canvases  disposcKl  of  were :  Paul  Delaroche,  supervision  of  Mr.  Bume-Jones,  who  was  him- 
*^  Christian  Martyr,^' 550  guineas ;  ^*  Mary  Mag-  self  represented  by  twelve  pictures,  inclnd- 
dalene,"  620  guineas;  '*  St.  John  in  Patmos,"  ing  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune,"  the  "Chant 
580  guineas.  Henri  Leys,  "Antwerp  during  the  d'Amonr,"  and  the  series  illustrating  tbe 
Spanish  Occupation,"  1,400  guineas.  J.  L.  G6-  "  Story  of  Pygmalion."  Ten  works  by  Dante 
r6me,  "  The  Nile  Boat,"  1,500  guineas.  Rosa  Rossetti  hung  in  one  gallery,  among  them 
Bonheur,  "  Early  Morning  in  Forest  of  Fon-  "  Dante's  Dream,"  "  Beata  Beatrix,"  "  The 
tainebleau,"  810  guineas;  "Highland  Raid,"  Blessed  Damosel,"  and  "The  Blue  Bower." 
8,900  guineas.  SirEdwinLandseer,  "TheShep-  Holman  Hunt  was  represented  by  ^ye  exam- 
herd's  Bible,"  1,020  guineas.  Holman  Hunt,  pies,  including  "Claudio  and  Isabella,"  "Tbe 
"Finding  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple,"  1,200  guin-  Scapegoat,"  and  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Croes"; 
eas.  John  Linnell,  "  Edge  of  the  Wood,**  550  and  Ford  Madox  Brown  by  his  "  Work," 
guineas ;  "  Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,"  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  "  Cromwell  on  bis 
570  guineas ;  "  Under  the  Hawthorn-Tree,"  Farm."  Sir  John  £.  Millais  had  fifteen  works, 
1,020  guineas ;  "  The  Sheep  Drove,"  1,850  among  them  "  The  Vale  of  Rest,"  "  The  Boy- 
guineas;  " Return  of  Ulysses,"  1,400  guineas;  hood  of  Raleigh,"  "Asleep,"  "Awake,"  and 
"The  Peat-Gatherers "  (with  Cox),  215  guineas,  the  wonderful  portrait  of  "  Cardinal  Newman." 
Sir  John  E.  Millais,  "  Dream  of  the  Past,"  1,800  Alma-Tadema's  "  Painter's  Studio,"  "  Scnlp- 
guineas.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  "  Venus  Verticordia,"  tor's  Studio,"  "  Parting  Kiss,"  "  Vintage  Fee- 
450  guineas;  "Pandora,"  550  guineas.  Sir  tival,"  ^  The  Apodyterium," and  others,  nearly 
David  Wilkie,  "  The  School "  (his  last  work),  filled  one  room ;  and  George  Frederick  Watts'B 
1,650 guineas.  Edward  Bume-Jones,  " Fides "  twenty-three  pictures,  including  "Love  and 
(tempera), 440 guineas :  "Sperantia" (tempera).  Death"  and  many  of  his  portraits,  dominated 
640 guineas.  Turner, "Italian Landscape,"  1,100  another.  Edwin  Long's  "Diana  or  Christ" 
guineas;  "The  Wreck  Buoy,"  1,000  guineas;  and  "  Bahylonian  Marriage-Market,"  Sir  Fred- 
"  Van  Qoyen  going  about  to  choose  a  Subject,"  erick  Leighton's  "  Daphnephoria,"  and  char- 
6,500  guineas;  "Mercury  and  Argus,'^  8,600  acteristic  works  by  Sir  James  Linton  and 
guineas.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  "  The  School-  Messrs.  Poynter,  Fildes,  Orchardson,  Gow, 
boys"  (Masters  Gawler),  2,810  guineas.  Gains-  Vicat  Cole,  Hook,  Miss  Montalba,  and  numer- 
borough,  "The  Sisters"  (Lady  Day  and  Bar-  ous  others,  made  up  a  large  and  most  interest- 
oness  de  NoaiUes),  0,500  guineas.  ing  collection. 

In  May  Edwin  Long's  "  Christmas  at  8e-       8t  Pfetenlbiirg.— The  Hermitage  has  been  en- 

yille"    (1868)  sold   at    Chi^stie's    for  1,080  riched  by  the  collection  of  Prince  Galitzin,  ao- 

guineas;  John  Linnell's  "Storm  in  Harvest,"  quired  by  the  Government  for  800,000  rubl&s 

1,450  guineas ;   Holman  Hunt's  "  Scene  from  comprising,  besides  painting  and  statuary,  por- 

*Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'"  1,000  guineas  celain,  tapestries,    and   valuable    illuminated 

(Birmingham  Museum)  ;    "  The  Scapegoat,"  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  and 

1,850  guineas ;  David  Cox's  "  Going  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.    The  most  important  pict- 

Hay-field,"  1,805  guineas.  ure  is  a  triptych  by  Raphael,  representing 

In  Mr.  Kaye  Knowles's  collection,  sold  May  Christ  on  Calvary,  surrounded  by  the  Virgin, 

14,  which  brought  £18,848,  were:  Meissonier,  St.  John,  and  two  other  persons,  formerly  pre- 

"The  Smoker"  (water-color),  500  guineas;  sented  by  the  confessor  of  Pope  Alexander  VI 

Alma-Tadema,  "  A  Bacchante — ^There  he  is  "  to  the  Dominicans  of  San  Gimignano,  and  a^ 

(1875),  550  guineas ;  Millais,  "  Over  the  Hills  quired  by  Prince  Galitzin  in  1840. 
and  Far  Away,"  5,000  guineas  (G.  Clayton).  PilM  SCatesi  ExhlMtitM,  etc— The  National 

The  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  sold  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  held  its  sixty- 

in  June,  realized  £62,702,  of  which  the  pict-  second  annual  exhibition  (April  4  to  May  U\ 

ures  brought  £28,718.   Among  the  noteworthy  with  508  works.     The   sales   at   the   doM 

canvases  were:   Reynolds,  "Laughing  Girl,"  amounted    to  $88,000.     J.  Francis   Murphy 

240  guineas.    J.  B.  Pater,  "  The  Toilet,"  845  was    elected    an    academician,    and    Alfred 

guineas.    F.  Drouais,  "  Madame  du  Barri,"  950  Kappes,  Frederick  W.  Freer,  Walter  L.  Palmer, 

guineas;  "Flower-Gatherers,"  1,000  guineas.  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  Walter  Shirlaw,  as- 

Gainsborongh,  "  Horses  Drinking,"  1,620  guin-  sociates.    The  Clarke  prize  for  the  be^t  figure 

eas.    Pannini,  "  Exterior  of  St.  Peter's,"  800  composition  was  awarded  to  Thomas  W.  Dew- 

fineas;  "Interior  of  St.  Peter's,"  1,100  guineas,  ing  for  his  decorative  picture  entitled  "  Days." 
B.  Santerre,  "  Mile.  Charlotte  Desmares,"  The  first  Hallgarten  prize,  $300,  was  given  to 
2,000 guineas.  Boucher,  " Madame  de Pompa-  Alfred  Eappes  for  his  genre  picture,  "Back- 
dour,"  9,900  guineas.  wheat  Cakes  " ;  the  second,  $200,  to  Walter  L 
In  July,  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the  "Hon.  Palmer  for  landscape,  "January  " ;  the  third, 
Mrs.  Henry  Fane  "  (1777),  from  Fulbeck  Hall,  $100,  to  D.  W.  Tryon,  for  a  landscape.  Messrs. 
Frantham,  sold  for  4^586  guineas.  Palmer  and  Tryon  being  ineligible  as  to  ag«i 
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Z69  coald  not  be  given  to  them,  and  Balloon,"  and  Josef  IsraePs  '*  Expectation " 

L  probably  be  add^  to  thoee  of  next  and  *^  Bashful  Suitor.'*    Other  works  acquired 

he  Norman  W.  Dodge  prize  of  $800,  by   the  museum  during   the  past   year   are 

est  picture  painted  in  the  United  States  ^*  Christopher  Columbus  at  the  Court  of  Fer- 

nan,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Mary  Curtis  dinand  and  Isabella,*'  by  Yacslav  Brozik,  pre- 

lon    for   her  portrait  -  piece  entitled  sented  by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  who  purchased  it 

I  Lilies."  for  $20,000 ;  **  The  Horse  Fair,"  by  Rosa  Bon- 

I  third  annual  Prize  Fund  Exhibition  henr,    presented    by    Cornelius    Vanderbilt; 

merican  Art  Association,  held  in  New  ^^  1807,   by  Meissonier,  and  *'  The  Defense  of 

.  May,  the  catalogue  contained  242  Champigny,"  by  Detaille,  presented  by  Henry 

,  including   pictures   and   sculpture.  Hilton ;  ^*  Thusnelda  at  tbe  Triumph  of  Ger- 

zes  of  $2,000  each  were  awarded  as  raanicus,"  presented  by  Horace  Russell ;  *^  The 

Charles  H.  Davis  for  his  landscape  Vintage,"  by  L'Hermitte,  presented  by  Will- 

'^Late  Afternoon";  Edward  Gay  for  a  iam  Schaus ;  **  Trustees  of  the  Earl  of  Wcst- 

e,  "'  Broad  Acres."    The  former  be-  moreland,"  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  presented 

the  Union  League  Club  and  the  latter  by  Junius  S.  Morgan,  London, 

etropolitan  Museum.    Ten  gold  medals  Among  the  important  pictures  exhibited  in 

eacn  were  distributed    as  follows:  New  York  during  the  past  year  were  "The 

Blum  for  "  Venetian  Lacemakers  " ;  Gilder  "  (Le  Doreur),  one  of  Rembrandt*s  best 

odge,  "  Death  of  Minnehaha  " ;  Hora-  works,  purchased  by  William  Schaus  from  the 

ker,  '*  Milkmaid  " ;  George  W.  May-  heirs  of  the  De  Morny  estate ;  "  Christ  before 

Sappho  " :    Carlton  Wiggins,  "  Early  Pilate,"  *'  Christ  on  Calvary,"  and  "  The  Death 

" ;  J.  F.  Murphy,  "  September  After-  of  Mozart,"  by  Mihail  Munkacsy ;  **  Madonna 

F.  D.  MiUet,  "Difficult  Duet";  J.  and  Child,"  by  Franz  Defregger;  **Tel-el-Ke- 

artley,  "Satan  Vanquished  "  (sculpt-  bir,"by  AlphonsedeNenville;  "UneBergdre— 

■eon^    Hitchcock,    "  Toilers   of  the  Souvenir  ae  la  Picardie,"  by  Charles  Sprague 

).  W.  Tryon,  "  Night,"  Pearce,  which  won  the  great  medal  of  honor 

iociety  of  American  Artists  held  its  at  Ghent,  1886;  "Russian  Wedding  Feast," 

nual  exhibition  at  the  Yandell  Gallery,  and   "  Choosing  the  Bride,"  by  Eonstantin 

rk,  April  26  to  May  14,  with  148  en-  Makoffsky ;    "The    Wise    and    Foolish   Vir- 

i  prize  of  $800,  offered  to  the  society  gins,"  by  Carl  von  Piloty ;  "  Diana's  Hunting 

N.  Seward  Webb  for  the  best  land-  Party,"  and    "The  Five  Senses,"   by  Hans 

^  an  American  artist  under  forty  years  Makart;  "  Elaine,"  by  Toby  Rosenthal ;  "The 

NBs  awarded  to  J.  Francis  Murphy  for  Two  Sisters,"  by  Charles  Giron.    Munkacsy's 

>ok  and  Field."  "  Christ  before  Pilate  "  has  been  purchased  by 

merican  Water-Color  Society's  twen-  John  Wannamaker,   Philadelphia,   for  more 

nual  exhibition,   held  in  New  York  than  $100,000,  and  his  "Last  Days  of  Mozart," 

r  81  to  February  26),  contained  656  for  $50,000,  by  R.  A.  Alger,  Detroit,  who  has 

An  exhibition  of  works  by  the  New  presented  it  to  the  Detroit  Museum.     Benja- 

tching  Club  was  held  in  one  of  the  min- Constantsa  "Justinian"  (Salon,  1886)  has 

'  the  Academy  at  the  same  time.  been  bought  by  Robert  Mannheiroer,  St.  Paul, 

hibition  of  228  pictures  by  French  art-  Minn. ;  De  Neuville^s  "  Tel-el-Kebir  "  has  been 

held  at  the  Academy,  New  York  (May  purchased  by  James  Hill,  also  of  St.  Paul, 

ne  80),  under  the  management  of  M.  The  most  important  art  sale  of  the  year  was 

Ruel,  of  Paris.    Tbe  place  of  honor  that  of  the  A.  T.  Stewart  collection,  which  was 

upied  by  Eugdne   Delacroix^s  great  exhibited  at  the  American  Art  Galleries.  New 

"  The  Death  of  Sardanapalus  "  (Salon,  York,  from  February  21  until  the  sale,  March 

rhich  marked  tbe  transition  of  the  28,  and  the  following  days.    An  illustrated  edi- 

cbool  from  classicism  to  romanticism,  tion  of  the  catalogue,  limited  to  500  copies, 

loted   pictures  were   ten   studies  by  with  etchings  of  the  pictures  by  prominent 

Chavannes,  from  which  were  painted  artists,  was  issued.    The  total  amount  of  the 

il  decorations  of  the  Pantheon  in  Paris  sale,  including  pictures,  sculptures,  bronzes, 

museum  at  Amiens;  Manet^s  "Death  ceramics,  books,  etc.,  was  $581,0S3.     Among 

[lilian,"  and  examples  by  Henner,  Re-  the  best  prices  obtained   were :    Meissonier, 

met,  Jules  Duprd,   and  other  famed  "1807,"  $66,000,  "  At  the  Barracks,"  $16,000, 

"Charity,"  $10,500;  Rosa  Bonheur,  "Horse 

etropolitan  Museum  has  received,  by  Fair,"  $58,000 ;  Auguste  Bonheur,  "  Environs 

of  Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  late  of  of  Fontainebleau," $17,800 ;  G6r6me,  "Chariot 

rk,  a  magnificent  collection  of  about  Race,"   $7,100,    "*  The   Gladiators,"  $11,000, 

ks  in  oil  and  water-color,  valued  at  "  Une  Collaboration,"  $8,100;  Erskine  NicoU, 

K),000  to  $500,000.    It  includes  chiefly  "  The  Disputed  Boundary,"  $15,250  ;  Mariano 

iples  of  the  modem  French  and  Ger-  Fortuny,  ''The  Serpent  Charmer,"  $18,100, 

oola.     Another  noteworthy  gift,   by  "  Beach  at  Portici,"  $10,100 ;  Ludwig  Knaus, 

L   Seney,   of  Brooklyn,   consists  of  "The  Children's  Party,"  $21,800;   Constant 

renty    pictures,    including   Lerolle's  Troyon,    "Landscape    and  Cattle,"  $11,000, 

Rehearsal,"    Julian    Dupr6s   "The  "Cattle,"  $7,150;  Bouguereau,  "Homer  and 
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his  Guide,'*  $6,200,  ^*  Return  from  the  Har-  Figures  on  the  pedestal  represent  a  stndioos 

▼est,"  $8,100 ;  Zamaoois,  **  The  Begging  Monk,''  youth,  a  warrior,  and  a  statesman,  emblematic 

$4,400 ;   Piloty,  ^*  Triumph  of  Germanicus,"  of  periods  in  his  career. 

$3,900 ;  F.  E.  Church,  ^'  Niagara  Falls  from  A  bronze  statue  of  Nathan  Hale,  by  Carl 

American  Side,"  $7,050  (Edinburgh  Gallery) ;  Gerhardt,  was  unveiled  at  Hartford,  GouDh  in 

Daniel  Huntington,  '*  Lady  Washington's  Re-  June.    The  figure,  which  is  of  heroic  size, 

ception,"  $8,300;  Daubigny,  "End  of  Month  represents  him  standing  with  his  palms  open 

of  May,"  $7,900 ;   Munkacsy,  "  Visit  to  the  as  if  addressing  the  crowd  about  his  place  of 

Baby,"  $8,700 ;  Benjamin-Constant,  "  Evening  execution. 

on  the  Terrace,"  $4,000.    The  price  paid  for  A  soldiers'  and  sailors'  monument,  dedicated 

Meissonier's   "  1807  "  was  the   highest,   and  to  those  who  fell  in  the  civil  war,  was  also  on- 

that  for  Rosa  Bonheur's  "  Horse  Fair  "  the  veiled  at  Hartford.    It  is  a  shaft  seventy-fi?e 

second  highest,  ever  given  for  a  picture  at  an  feet  high  and  ten  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted 

auction  sale  in  this  country.  by  a  statue  of  Peace.    The  pedestal  has  fi?e 

The  collection  of  Henry  Probasco,  of  Cincin-  steps,  with  statues  of  History,  Victory,  Pros- 

nati,  sold  in  New  York,  April  18,  realized  perity,  and  Patriotism,  at  the  foor  corners, 

more  than  $170,000  for  102  works.    Among  An  equestrian  bronze  statue  of  Qen.  Bum- 

the  highest  prices  obtained  were:  Rousseau,  side,  by  Launt  Thompson,  was  anveUed  at 

^* Summer  Landscape,"  $21,000,   "Forest  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  4. 

Fontainebleau,"  $7,400;  J.  F.  Millet,  "Peas-  An  eauestrian  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  G«orge 

ants  bringing  home  a  New-bom  Calf,"  $18,-  G.  Meaae,  by  Alexander  Milne-Calder,  was  do- 

600;  Jules  Breton,  "  Colza  Ghitberers,"  $16,-  veiled  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  Oeto- 

600;  Troyon,  "Landscape  with  Cattle,"  $10,-  her  18. 

000 ;  Schreyer,  "  Russian  Landscape,"  $6,900 ;  A  bronze  statue  of  Solomon  Juneau,  the  first 
Eugdne  Delacroix,  "  Clorinda  delivering  the  white  settler,  mayor,  and  postmaster  of  Mil- 
Martyrs,"  $6,000.  waukee.  Wis.,  was  unveiled  in  Joneaa  Park,  in 

A  collection  of  pictures,  engravings,  art  that  city,  July  6. 

books,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Ae^er  B.  The  bronze  statue  of  linooln,  by  Augostos 

Durand,  sold  also  in  New  York  in  April,  St.  Gaudens,  was  inaugurated  in  Chicago.    The 

brought  $10,656,   of  which  $9,200   was  for  figure,  which  is  eleven  and  a  half  feet  faigb, 

eighty  studies  by  the  artist.  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  pink  granite,  forming  a 

The  Richard  H.  Halstead  collection,  sold  in  long,  curved  seat  approach^  by  steps.    The 

New    York,    January    10,   brought   $84,820.  work  cost  $40,000,  and  the  money  was  be- 

Works  by  Bouguereau  and  by  Yibert  brought  queathed  for  the  purpose  by  Eli  Bates,  of 

respectively  $7,600  and  $7,800,  and  William  Chicago. 

BliBS  Baker's  "  Woodland  Brook,"  $2,800.    At  A  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Moses  Cleveland, 

the  Robert  Graves  sale.  New  York,  February  the  founder  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  J.  G.  C. 

9  to  11,  Corot's  "  Landscape  with  Figures"  Hamilton,  was  unveiled  in  that  city  in  NoTem- 

brought  $10,100;  Bouguereau's  "Cupid  Dis-  ber. 

armed,"  $7,700;  "  Le  Jour,"  $5,500;  "  Little  HMtrMir— At  an  exhibition  in  April  of  piot- 
Sufferer,"  $2,525 ;  Rousseau's  "  Oak  Tree  in  ures  by  native  and  foreign  artists,  some  note- 
Autumn,"  $2,000 ;  David  Johnson's  "  On  the  worthy  works  were  shown,  among  them  Jules 
Unadilla,"  $1,575.  Breton's    "  Communicants,"    Bei^amin  -  Con- 

The  Charles  F.Haseltine  collection  of  modem  stant's  "After  the  Victory,"  Gabriel  Max's 

French  works  was  sold  in  New  York,  February  "  Raising  of  Jairus's  Daughter,"  Henner's  *^La 

15  to  17,  and  realized  $107,177.  Source,"  Bouguereau's  "Crown  of  Flowers," 

The  fifty-seventh  annua)  exhibition  of  the  and  choice  examples  by  Millet,  Corot  Diss, 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadel-  Dupr6,  Berne-Belleoour,  Leys,  Pettie,  Boogh- 

phia  (March  10  to  April  21),  comprised  690  ton,  Jaconin,  Van  ILircke,  Eowalski,  and  other 

numbers,  including  oil  and  water-color  pictures,  representative  artists. 

black  and  whites,  and  sculptures.    Among  the  FISHERT  QUESTIOHSi     One  of   the  nunor 

black  and  whites  were  E.  A.  Abbey's  drawings  points  at  issue  in  the  Revolutionary  War  was 

for  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  first  exhibited  at  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  fishery  fran- 

the  Grolier  Club,  New  York.    The  endowment  chises.    By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  the 

fund  of  $100,000,  asked  for  by  the  Academy,  Americans  were  accorded  the  liberty  of  fishing 

has  been  more  than  filled  by  tiie  subscriptions  both  on  the  banks  and  within  the  territorial 

of  about  seventy  persons.  waters  of  the  maritime  provinces,  the  same  as 

A  statue  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  by  Harnisch,  was  possessed  by  British  subjects;  and  also  of 

a  Philadelphia  sculptor  resident  in  Rome,  was  drying  and  curing  their  catch  on  the  unoccupied 

unveiled  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  April.    He  is  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  Magdalen  Islands* 

represented  seated  in  a  chair,  and  the  work  is  and  Labrador.    The  Loyalists  who  settled  Nova 

to  be  supplemented  by  accessory  statues  of  Scotia,  and  whom  the  States  refused  to  compen- 

Truth,  Justice,  the  Constitution,  and  History,  sate  for  their  confiscated  property,  raised  oiiB- 

to  be  finished  next  year.  cuUies  in  regard  to  the  fishery  privileges  granted 

A  statue  of  Oten,  Garfield,  standing,  with  arm  to  the  Americans.  In  the  war  of  1812-*15  Great 

extended,  was  unveiled  in  May  in  Washington.  Britain  declared  the  treaty  rights  to  be  abro- 
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gated,  and  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con-  cans  therefore  possessed  no  fishery  rights  in 
diided  refused  to  accept  the  restoration  of  her  the  hays  of  Fandy  and  Chalenr ;  also  that 
former  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  in  re-  they  had  not  the  right  to  land  on  the  shores  of 
torn  for  the  fishery.  Thus  the  United  States  the  Magdalen  Islands  or  to  navigate  the  Strait 
lost  the  inshore  fishing  rights,  and  the  nse  of  of  Canso.  The  Nova  Scotian  authorities  ap- 
the  uninhabited  coasts  for  drying  and  curing  plied  the  principles  thus  enunciated,  closing  to 
fish,  and  were  restricted  to  the  Hmit  of  three  Americans  the  herring  fishery  of  the  Magdalen 
nautical  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  which  Islands,  and  in  1848  seizing  a  fishing- schooner 
has  been  accepted  in  intemi^tional  law.  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  When  Edward  Everett, 
Us  IMcrj  Treaty  of  1818t — American  vessels  the  minister  at  London,  demanded  an  ezpla- 
were  adzed,  and  a  diplomatic  correspondence  nation  of  this  act,  the  British  Grovernment 
was  opened  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  offered  to  admit  Americans  to  the  fisheries  of 
claimed  that  the  treat j  of  1788  had  recognized  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  bat,  on  receiving  a  protest 
an  imprescriptible  right.  The  New  Englanders  from  Nova  Scotia,  retracted  the  concession, 
had  developed  and  defended  the  fisheries,  and  The  question  was  discussed  by  a  joint  commis- 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights  was  of  the  sion  m  1868,  and  on  the  disagreement  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  partition  of  the  territories  commissioners  was  decided  by  an  umpire,  who 
in  North  America  by  the  same  treaty.  The  held  that  bays  are  not  territorial  waters  when 
question  was  settled  by  the  Oonvention  of  1818,  the  distance  from  headland  to  headland  ex- 
whereby  the  United  States  ^ve  up  the  right  ceeds  ten  marine  miles. 
claimed  of  fishing  and  of  curing  and  drying  fish  Tke  Redprtdty  Treaty  of  1864. — The  fishery 
within  the  maritime  boundaries  except  on  the  c^uestion  had  become  involved  with  negotia- 
Bouthem  shore  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  tions  for  reciprocity  of  trade  'between  Oanada 
E^amean  Islands  westward  to  Gape  Ray,  and  and  the  United  States,  and  was  used  by  the 
thence  along  the  whole  western  and  northern  politicians  of  the  British  provinces  as  a  means 
shore  to  Qoirpon  Island,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  obtaining  commercial  concessions.  In  1854 
of  Labrador  from  Mount  Joly  northward  the  Elgin  treaty  of  reciprocity  was  concluded. 
through  tJie  straits  of  BeUe  Isle,  and  on  all  the  Canadian  natural  products  were  admitted  free 
shores  of  the  continent  and  islands  farther  of  duty  into  the  United  States,  and  the  inshore 
north ;  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  fishing  privileges  were  granted  to  Americans, 
blanda.  The  right  to  dry  or  cure  fish  on  the  as  under  the  treaty  of  1788.  The  maritime 
coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  de-  provinces  objected  to  this,  but  the  British  6ov- 
Boribed  was  granted  for  so  lonsr  a  period  as  ernment,  anxioas  to  obtain  for  the  produce  of 
those  coasts  should  remain  unsetUed,  and  after-  Canada  an  outlet  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  ex- 
ward  on  agreement  with  the  inhabitants  or  elusive  market  the  colonies  had  eigoyed  in 
proprietors  of  the  ground.  The  rights  defined  Great  Britain  before  the  adoption  of  free 
tn  tnifl  treaty  were  to  be  permanent  and  not  trade,  paid  no  attention  to  them.  The  pro- 
liable  to  be  denounced  or  to  lapse  in  case  of  vincials  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
war.  The  United  States  renounced  the  liberty  operation  of  the  treaty,  for  the  trade  that 
to  take,  cure,  or  dry  fish  on  or  within  three  sprang  up  between  them  and  the  neighboring 
marine  miles  of  the  other  coasts,  bays,  or  bar-  parts  of  the  United  States  led  to  the  develop- 
bors  of  the  British  dominions,  *'  provided,  how-  ment  of  neglected  resources,  and  was  followed 
ever,  Uiat  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  per-  by  prosperity  such  as  they  had  never  before 
mitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  known.  Even  the  fisheries  partook  of  the 
purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  general  improvement,  and  were  hardly  injured 
thwein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  by  American  competition.  By  the  treaty  of 
water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever;  but  1854  the  bounty  system  came  to  an  end  in  the 
they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  United  States.  llie  bounties,  which  had  been 
necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  granted  to  fishermen  by  the  general  Govem- 
enring  fish  therein  or  in  any  manner  abusing  ment  since  1789,  bad  been  one  of  the  chief 
the  privileges  hereby  reserved  for  them."  The  causes  of  the  Jealous  and  hostile  feelings  enter- 
American  commissioners  originally  inserted  tained  on  the  fishery  question  in  the  maritime 
bait  among  the  supplies  that  might  be  pro-  provinces.  Their  removal  was  the  special 
cured,  and  then  suffered  it  to  be  stricken  out  compensation  to  the  colonial  fishing-industry 
as  being  a  concession  of  slight  value,  as  was  for  the  admission  of  Americans  to  the  terri- 
the  fact  before  the  mackerel  fishery  was  devel-  torial  fishing-grounds.  In  consequence  of  un- 
oped.  The  inshore  mackerel  fishery  tempted  friendly  acts  of  the  British  and  Canadians  dur- 
American  fishermen  to  transgress  the  three-  ing  the  civil  war,  the  relations  between  the 
mile  limit,  while  the  provincial  authorities  be-  Government  at  Washington  and  the  British 
gan  to  impose  novel  penalties  for  infractions  of  Government  were  so  strained  that  neither 
Uie  treaty,  and  to  interpret  its  provisions  in  party  was  disposed  to  renew  the  treaty,  which 
new  ways.  In  1841  the  British  legal  authori-  terminated  in  1866.  The  citizens  of  the  mari- 
ties  broached  the  headlands  question,  laying  time  provinces  now  felt  aggrieved  because  the 
down  the  doctrine  that  in  all  bays  the  three-  British  ministers  had  not  seen  a  way  to  per- 
mile  limit  shoald  be  taken  from  a  line  drawn  petuate  the  commercial  relations  that  had  been 
from  headland  to  headland,  and  that  Ameri-  to  them  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
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The  President  notified  the  American  fishermen  ing  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  IL  de 
hy  proclamation  of  the  cessation  of  their  fish-  la  Fosse,  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Washington, 
ery  rights  in  Canadian  waters,  yet  they  con-  as  umpire,  met  at  Halifax  in  1877.  The  Cana- 
tinned  to  fish  within  the  three-mile  limit,  as  dian  counsel  claimed  that  the  actual  and  pros- 
hefore.  Then  a  license  fee  was  exacted  by  the  pective  value  of  the  mackerel  fisheries  to  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  American  fishermen  United  States  was  $1,000,000  per  annum  ;  the 
paid  it  until  it  was  raised  from  60  cents  to  $2  American  case  represented  that  the  commis- 
a  ton.  In  1868  aud  1870  the  Dominion  Par-  sion  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  calculate  their 
liament  passed  special  acts  prohibiting  foreign  value  from  the  trade  returns,  and  that  the  re- 
fishermen  from  poaching  on  the  Canadian  mission  of  $850,000  of  duties,  collected  annn- 
grounds,  and  imposing  penalties  for  their  in-  ally  on  fish  and  oil,  was  a  full  equivalent  for 
fraction.  the  Canadian  fishery  privileges.  By  its  de- 
Tlie  WashligtMi  Treaty  of  ISTt. — When  the  cision,  rendered  Nov.  28,  1877,  the  commis- 
provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  sion  fixed  the  sum  due  to  Canaaa  for  the  term 
were  united  to  Canada,  and  the  fisheries  were  of  treaty  at  $5,500,000.  There  was  much 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Cabinet  minister,  that  surprise  at  the  amount  of  the  award,  which 
official  took  measures,  not  only  to  protect  the  was  compared  with  the  sum  awarded  to  the 
Canadian  fisheries,  but  to  secure  for  the  fisher-  United  States  by  the  *^  Alabama ''  commission, 
men  of  the  Dominion  advantages  over  their  Congress  authorized  the  payment  only  under 
American  competitors  in  the  open-sea  fisheries  the  proviso  that  the  President  should  consider 
by  reviving  the  illiberal  interpretation  that,  in  that  the  good  faith  of  the  nation  demanded  it 
periods  of  tension,  had  been  given  to  the  words  Mr.  Evarts,  the  Secretary  of  State,  laid  before 
of  the  treaty  of  1818.  The  right  of  buying  the  British  Government  statistical  evidence, 
bait  and  other  supplies  in  Canadian  ports  was  showing  that  the  Canadian  fisheries  were 
called  in  question.  The  right  of  landing  fish  worth  to  the  United  States  only  $25,000  per 
and  shipping  them  in  bond  over  the  railroads  annum,  and  that  the  highest  oomputatioQ 
to  the  Unit^  States  was  denied,  but  the  sup-  would  not  place  their  value  at  more  than  $125,- 
pression  of  the  practice,  as  well  as  the  exdu-  000,  while  the  duties  remitted  amounted  to 
sion  of  Americans  from  the  bay  fisheries  under  $4,200,000  for  the  twelve  years'  period  of  the 
the  old  doctrine  that  the  headlands  mark  the  treaty.  Lord  Salisbury  insisted  that  the  de- 
shore,  was  left  in  abeyance  pending  a  satisfao-  cree  of  the  commission  was  final,  and  the  award 
tory  settlement  of  the  whole  question.    The  was  duly  paid. 

Canadian  authorities  had  reason  to  complain  Some  years  after  the  treaty  went  into  opera- 
of  the  New  England  fishermen,  who  continued  tion,  the  irritation  of  the  Americans  was  in- 
to mvade  the  territorial  fishing-grounds  with-  creased  by  the  Fortune  Bay  dispute.  A  mob 
out  regard  to  the  proclamations  of  their  own  of  Newfoundlanders  had  attacked  Amerioan 
Government,  or  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  fishermen,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  bay,  for 
Dominion  acts.  During  1869---'70  the  Cana-  the  reason  that  they  were  fishing  on  Sundsj, 
dian  Government  endeavored  to  police  its  fish-  which  was  forbidden  by  the  local  statutes, 
eries  with  cruisers,  which  cost  nearly  $1,000,-  Lord  Salisbury  claimed,  when  the  case  was 
000  to  maintain.  The  United  States  protested  presented  to  him,  that  the  fishery  rights  were 
at  the  English  court  against  the  exercise  of  held  subject  to  all  local  regulations.  Lord 
technical  rights,  such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  Granville,  who  succeeded  him,  admitted  that 
purchase  of  bait.  Negotiations  were  begun  unreasonable  local  laws  could  not  act  as  a  re- 
ror  the  a<^ustment  of  disputes  between  Great  striction  of  rights  gran  ted  by  treaty.  Damages 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  fishery  were  paid  for  the  Fortune  Bay  disturbance, 
question  was  complicated  with  the  American  and  rules  for  a  close  season  were  made  the 
claim  for  damages  for  the  depredations  of  Con-  subject  of  further  negotiations.  The  treaty  of 
federate  cruisers  built  and  fitted  out  in  Eng-  Washington  was  made  for  ten  years,  and  either 
land.  The  American  Government  made  an  party  had  the  right  to  abrogate  it  thereafter 
offer  of  $1,000,000  for  the  right  of  the  inshore  on  two  years'  notice.  The  United  States 
fisheries  in  perpetuity,  but  it  was  declined,  promptly  renounced  the  treaty  in  1888,  and  it 
The  joint  commission,  which  sat  at  Washing-  expired  on  July  1,  1885. 
ton,  agreed  that  the  fisheries  of  Canada  and  of  BcmbI  Fbherj  Dlipites. — As  the  terminaticm 
the  United  States,  north  of  89°  north  latitude,  of  the  fishery  rights  occurred  in  the  midst  of 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  of  both  the  fishing  season,  the  British  Government 
countries,  and  that  the  United  States,  besides  agreed  to  prolong  t^em  for  six  months,  while 
admitting  Canadian  fish  and  fish-oil  free  of  the  President  promised  to  recommend  to  Con- 
duty,  should  pay  in  money  the  value  of  the  gress  the  appomtment  of  a  joint  commission  to 
rights  granted  to  American  fishermen  in  Cana-  consider  an  arrangement  for  the  extension  of 
dian  waters,  with  the  deduction  of  the  value  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British 
of  the  American  fishery  rights  to  Canada.  North  America.  Congress,  which  even  under 
The  amount  was  to  be  fixed  by  joint  oommis-  the  Washington  Convention  had  taxed  tinned 
sioners  and  an  umpire.  The  treaty  went  into  metal  cans,  now  imposed  a  duty  of  one  cent  a 
force  in  1878.  The  fishery  commission,  com-  pound  on  preserved  fish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
posed  of  Messrs.  Gait  and  Kellogg,  represent-  Maine  canning-establishments.    The  Canadian 
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ithorities  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  1886  to  contraventioD  of  priDciples  of  general  applica- 

sert  the  most  inconvenient  literal  construe-  tion  and  acceptance  between  friendly  natioDs* 

on  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  to  carry  into  Minister  Phelps  held  that  the  right  to  pnr- 

iect  the  restrictions  that  in  previous  disputes  chase  bait  and  supplies  belonged  to  American 

ad  been  only  threatened,  and  to  enforce  the  vessels  by  the  ordinary  usage  of  international 

eadlanda  doctrine  in  an  exaggerated  form,  intercourse.    The  United  States  Government 

"hey  were  actuated  partly  by  a  desire  to  ex-  does  not  desire  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  the 

)rt  valuable  commercial  concessions  from  the  inshore    fisheries,  which    are   considered   of 

Inited  States  and  partly  by  resentment  against  very  little  value,  since  the  use  of  purse-nets 

unerican  fishermen,  who,  in  spite  of  warn-  has  increased  the  catch  of  mackerel  m  the  out- 

igs  and  penalties,  continued  to  take  fish  with-  side  waters.    The  yield  of  the  duty  on  Oana- 

k  Canadian  jurisdiction,  driving  the  Govern-  dian  fish  imports  is  worth   more,  and    the 

lent  to  the  expense  of  sending  cruisers  to  Americans  would  be  unwilling  to  remit  that 

fttrol  the  coast.    There  was  an  unusual  temp-  duty  to  secure  the  inshore  fisheries,  while  the 

ition  to  poach  on  the  Dominion  fisheries,  be-  Canadians  would  desire  larger  concessions, 

luse  in  the  season  that  followed  the  abroga-  Minister  Phelps  took  the  ground  that  the 

on  of  the  treaty  the  run  of  mackerel  was  restrictive  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1818 

)od  near  the  shore  but  very  light  outside  and  were  intended  to  prevent  encroachments  on  the 

1  the  New  England  coast.    The  Canadians  territorial  fisheries,  and  should  be  interpreted 

metimes  have  asserted  that  the  New  Eng-  according  to  their  spirit  and  purpose.    For- 

nders^  by  not  observing  a  close  season,  have  merly  the  British  Government  was  guided  by 

:haasted  their  own  fisheries.  the  same  principle,  and    never  before    had 

The  right  to  purchase  bait,  or  to  land  and  American  fishermen  been  denied  the  privilege 

anaship  fish,  or  to  enter  Canadian  ports  for  of  entering  the  ports  and  procuring  bait  or  en- 

ly  purpose  other  than  the  ones  specifically  gaging  crews.    In  a  dispatch  of  Loid  Kimberley 

entioned  in  the  treaty  of  1818,  was  strict-  it  was  formerly  held  that,  while  the  exclusion 

inhibited.    The  United  States  authorities  of  American  fishermen,  except  for  purposes  of 

■anted  licensee  to  touch  and  trade  to  fishing-  shelter,  repairs,  or  obtaining  woo(i  or  water, 

tssels,  and  claimed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  might  be  warranted  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty 

irchaaing  supplies  and  transshipping  cargoes,  of  1818,  it  would  be  **an  extreme  measure,  in- 

ley  were  entitied  to  all  the  rights  secur^  to  consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  the  em- 

ading- vessels  under  the  treaties.    But  by  a  pire."     In  reference  to  the  seizure  of  the 

)cision  of  the  Canadian  customs  authorities,  ^^  David  J.  Adams  "  for  purchasing  bait  in  the 

>  vessel  has  liberty  of  commercial  intercourse  port  of  Digby  and  violating  the  customs  act 
lat  is  manned,  equipped,  or  in  any  way  pre-  Dy  not  reporting  to  the  authorities,  Mr.  Phelps, 
ired  for  taking  fish.  in  a  communication  dated  June  2,  1886,  called 

During  the  season  of  1886  thirty-two  ves-  attention  to  the  fact  that  fishing- vessels  had 

Is  were  detained  by  the  Canadian  oflScials,  been  accustomed  for  forty  years  to  do  as  this 

»me  for  buying  bait,  landing  fish,  or  taking  vessel  had  done.    The  seizure  and  confiscation 

1  crews,  but  in  the  mf^ority  of  cases  for  sim-  of  vessels  for  such  acts  he  considered  a  ques- 

y  breaking  the  customs  rules  by  anchoring  tion  apart  from   the    interpretation   of   the 

ithin  the  port  boundaries  or  landing  persons  treaty.    At  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  this  and 

ithoat  regular  entry  at  the  custom-house.    In  other  vessels  there  was  no  British  or  colonial 

>  instance  was  a  seizure  made  for  fishing  law  prohibiting  or  providing  any  penalty  for 
ithin  the  three-mile  limit,  and  in  only  two  the  purchase  of  bait.  There  had  never  before 
tsee  for  preparing  to  fish  within  the  forbidden  been  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  for  the 
>nnds.  In  evading  the  customs  and  fishery  purchase  of  bait  or  other  supplies,  but  in  every 
ignlations,  the  fishermen  of  Gloucester  and  previous  case  vessels  condemned  were  shown 
£er  New  England  coast  towns  were  aided  by  to  have  been  guilty  of  fishing  or  preparing  to 
leir  numerous  relatives  and  business  associates  fish  within  the  prohibited  limit.  On  the 
I  the  provincial  ports.  More  than  one  hundred  Canadian  side  the  argument  was  advanced 
>mplaint8  of  illegal  interference,  arrests,  and  that  the  catching  of  bait  is  fishing,  and  that, 
)izures  were  made  to  the  United  States  Gov-  since  it  is  necesmily  caught  within  the  three- 
nment  against  the  Canadian  authorities,  mile  limit,  to  come  within  that  limit  and  buy 
Dme  of  the  arrested  fishermen  were  fined,  fish  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  fishing.  The 
nne  were  released  after  being  detained  and  infliction  of  severe  penalties,  amounting  even 
istaining  considerable  losses,  two  vessels  were  to  confiscation  of  vessels  and  their  contents  for 
)ndemned  to  confiscation,  and  one  of  these  technical  violations  of  a  treaty,  even  if  the 
as  fitted  out  at  St.  Johns  as  a  cruiser.  Canadian  construction  were  admitted,  was 
He  iHcrlcaM  Cms. — ^In  providing  fishing-ves-  considered  by  the  American  minister  to  be 

tls  with  tradinff-permits  the  United  States  an-  a  ground  for  the  recovery  of  damages, 

lorities  desired  to  bring  cases  of  seizure  and  Ketallatory  LcgblaUM* — During  the  Congres- 

Test  before  the  British  admiralty  courts,  in  sional  session  of  1886,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 

"der  that  they  be  may  decided  according  to  in-  the  House  of  Representatives  to  close  Ameri- 

irnational  law,  and  not  under  acts  of  the  Do-  can  ports  to  Canadian  vessels,  and  to  forbid 

inion  Parliament  that  are  believed  to  be  in  the  entrance  of  Canadian  fresh  or  salt  fish  or 
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other  prodacts  into  the  United  States  bj  rail-  oanse  the  French  hare  the  advantage  of  a 

road,  if  the  Dominion  aathorltiea  continued  to  bountj  of  over  $2  a  quintal  from  their  Gk>y- 

deny  to  American  fishermen  the  rights  secured  emment.    The  British  GK)Vemment  has  found 

to  them  under  the  treaty  of  1818  and  by  it  necessary  to  veto  various  acts  of  the  colonial 

international  law.    For  this  was  substituted  a  Legislature  designed  to  hamper  the  French 

bill,  which  originated  in  the  Senate,  giving  the  fishermen.    There  were  certain  open  questions 

President  discretionary  authority  to  deny  to  between  the  French  and  British  Governments 

the  vessels  of  the  British  Dominions  entrance  which,  after  an  intermittent  controversy  ex- 

into  any  or  all  the  ports  or  waters  of  the  Unit-  tending  over  many  years,  were  settled  by  a 

ed  States,  except  in  cases  of  distress,  and  to  new  convention  on  Nov.  14,  1885,  which  was 

prohibit  the  entry  of  fish  or  other  products  agreed  to  notwithstanding  its  being  unaocept- 

from  them  into  the  United  States.  able  to  the  colonists.     The  English  Govem- 

DipteMatle  AmngMMatB. — ^In  December,  1886,  ment  has  not  been  guided  by  the  same  rules  in 
the  American  minister  in  London  presented  dealing  with  the  French  as  have  governed  its 
to  Lord  Iddesleigh  a  proposal  for  an  ad  interim  recent  course  toward  die  United  States,  hi 
arrangement,  the  chief  feature  of  which  was  reference  to  an  act  passed  by  the  LegislatiTe 
to  establish  a  mixed  oommission  in  order  to  Oouncil  and  Assembly  of  Newfoundland,  in  re- 
**  separate  the  exclusive  from  the  common  gard  to  the  sale  of  bait,  the  home  Government 
right  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  a^ja-  declared  that,  in  the  negotiations  that  bad 
cent  waters  of  the  British  North  American  taken  place  since  1857,  a  provision  for  the  sale 
colonies.''  The  vexed  question  of  the  head-  of  bait  had  always  been  contemplated, 
lands  was  to  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  Ntrth  Padfle  Fbhery  Dtapite. — ^tn  1868,  Con- 
former  decision  of  a  British  referee,  viz.,  that  gross  placed  Alaska  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
bays  can  only  be  claimed  as  territorial  waters  the  Treasury  Department,  and  in  the  same  act 
when  the  entrance  is  ten  miles  wide  or  less,  forbade  the  killing,  except  by  leave  of  the  de- 
or  from  the  point  where  the  width  does  not  partment,  of  any  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  far- 
exceed  ten  miles.  American  fishermen  were  seal,  or  other  ftir-bearing  animal  within  the 
to  have  the  right  of  purchasing  bait  and  other  limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  or  in  the  waters 
supplies,  and  British  and  American  war-ves-  thereof,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
sels  were  to  act  as  police  to  prevent  poaching  ment  or  both,  and  the  forfeiture  of  any  vessel 
on  the  inshore  fisheries.  The  Canadian  Govern-  found  in  violation  of  the  act.  The  Fribylor 
ment  Reclined  to  accept  the  proposals  either  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  GkK)rge,  which  are 
as  to  the  headlands  or  as  to  provisionally  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  seal,  were  leased 
granting  commercial  privileges  to  fishing-craft,  to  the  Alaska  Oommercial  Company,  of  San 
On  March  24,  1887,  Lord  Salisbury  presented  Francisco,  at  a  rental  of  $60,000  a  year,  with 
a  counter-proposition,  which  was  to  return  for  $2  royalty  for  every  siskin  shipped.  The 
a  season  to  the  condition  of  things  as  they  ex-  company  is  allowed  to  kill  none  but  young 
isted  under  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  male  seals,  and  only  during  certain  months, 
American  fishermen  were  to  have  the  right  of  and  is  restricted  to  the  number  of  100,- 
buying  bait,  hiring  crews,  and  shipping  fish  by  000  in  any  one  year,  while  the  use  of  fire- 
railroad,  with  the  privilege  of  the  inshore  fish-  arms,  or  of  any  means  tending  to  drive  tiie 
eries,  and  the  Canadians  the  right  of  import-  seals  away,  is  prohibited.  These  stringent 
ing  fish  duty  free  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  regulations  are  designed  for  the  preservation 
Bayard  had  already  prooosed  a  mixed  oommis-  of  the  seals.  They  have  hitherto  been  more 
sion.  After  considerable  further  correspond-  strictly  enforced  than  similar  regulations  were 
enoe,  Joseph  Chamberlain  was  sent  to  Wash-  under  the  Russian  rule,  and,  consequently,  ^e 
ington  in  the  autumn  to  endeavor  to  efiTect  a  seals,  which  had  begun  to  diminish,  have  he- 
settlement.  The  conference  began  in  Novem-  come  more  numerous  since  the  monopoly  of 
ber.  and  was  continued  through  December  the  Alaska  Company  began  in  1870.  Ilie  lad[ 
witnout  accomplishing  much  toward  reconcil-  of  protective  laws  has  resulted  in  the  disap- 
ing  American  and  Canadian  views.  A  raumS  pearance  of  the  fur-bearing  seal,  which  onoe 
of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  North  Atlantic  abounded  in  the  Kerguelen  group  and  other 
fisheries  from  their  first  discovery  is  given  in  islands  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  Falk- 
**  The  Fishery  Question,"  by  Charles  Isham  land  Islands,  and  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
(New  York,  1887).  South  America,  from  all  their  known  habitats 

FnmA  FlalMry  Rlg^ta. — The  French  treaty  excepting  these  Alaskan  isles.     The  Indians 

with  England  in  1788  secured  to  France  fish-  of  the  Pribylov  Islands  are  allowed  to  kill  and 

ery  rights  nearly  identical  with  those  accorded  sell  a  certain  number  of  seals  for  their  own 

to  the  United  States.    A  large  part  of  the  benefit   The  Alaska  Company  has  the  monop- 

French  rights  exist  at  the  present  day.    There  oly  of  the  fur-trade  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  of 

has  been  as  much  or  more  hostility  to  French  the  seal-fishery  of  the  islands,  and,  sinoe  other 

fishermen  in  the  colonies  as  was  ever  felt  to-  fur-animals  besides  seals  vanish  rapidly  before 

ward  Americans.    The  right,  not  only  to  fish  the  destructive  agencies  pf  white  men,  many 

in  their  waters  but  to  land  on  their  coasts  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way  of  opening 

for  drying  and  curing  fish,  is  felt  to  be  a  griev-  Alaska  to  traaers,  settlers,  miners,  and  hunt- 

ance  by  l£e  Newfoundlanders — the  more  so  be-  ers.    With  the  increase  of  population  on  the 
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2m  coast  of  North  America,  the  di£Sctilty  damages  for  loss  of  time  and  probable  profits, 
reserving  the  seal-fisheries  from  destmo-  and  for  illegal  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The 
becomes  greater.  Schooners  and  steam-  first  demand  for  information  was  made  on 
rom  British  Columbia  hover  around  the  September  21,  and  the  claim  for  redress  was 
alands,  and  find  ways  of  obtaining  a  share  presented  on  Oct.  21,  1886.  On  Jan.  26, 1887, 
9  profitable  seal-trade  that  the  American  \>y  direction  of  the  President,  Attomej-Gen- 
•anj  can  not  prevent.  American  vessels  eral  Garland  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  authorities 
sngage  in  the  business,  which  may  be  the  in  Alaska  ordering  the  unconditional  release  of 
object  of  the  trip,  or  may  be  pursued  in  the  imprisoned  men,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
sction  with  fishing  and  walrus-hunting,  vessels  and  other  property.  The  order  was 
seal-hunters  have  been  accustomed  to  not  executed,  and  it  was  not  tOl  September  20 
;  the  seals  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  that  a  letter  was  received  from  the  United 
linff-places,  but  this  method  of  obtaining  States  Marshal  at  Sitka,  explaining  that  the 
,  though  exceedingly  destructive,  would  telegram  was  supposed  to  be  a  fraudulent  dis- 
be  profitable  by  itself,  for  only  a  small  patch.  On  October  12  the  Attorney-General 
>rtion  of  the  animals  hit  are  killed  in-  sent  another  telegram,  ordering  the  vessels  to 
ly  and  secured  while  floating  on  the  wa-  be  released,  which  directions  were  repeated  in 
It  was  more  advantageous  to  land  on  a  letter  dated  October  15.  Meanwhile,  the 
slands  and  shoot  the  seals  on  the  rocks.  oflScials  of  the  Treasury  Department  had  not 
176  the  United  States  sent  cruisers  to  put  revoked  their  instructions,  out  had  sent  out 
p  to  such  depredations*  and  since  then  a  the  steamer  ^^Rush'^  with  the  same  orders, 
or  less  effective  guard  has  been  main-  which  during  the  summer  of  1887  seized  die 
d  against  poachers  on  the  islands.  It  British  vessels  *^  Dolphin,''  *^  Annie  Beck," 
)een  much  more  difficult  to  prevent  an  "W.  P.  Say  wood,"  "Grace,"  "Alfred  Adams," 
traffic  in  sealskins  with  the  Indians,  who  besides  seven  American  sealers,  at  distances 
and  harpoon  the  seals  on  the  islands,  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  miles  from  land, 
^e  the  skins  out  to  sea  in  their  boats,  fUMUDjL  State  CSevanuMBt — The  following 
mging  them  for  money  or  whisky  with  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
essels  engaged  in  the  traffic.  In  order  to  emor,  Edward  A.  Perry,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
ant the  destructive  practices  that  threat-  ant-GovemoI^  Milton  H.  Mabry ;  Secretary  of 
the  extermination  of  the  seals,  the  Treas-  State.  John  lu  Crawford ;  Comptroller,  WiU- 
>epartment  in  1886  attempted  to  enforce  iam  D.  Barnes;  Treasurer,  Edward  S.  Crill; 
ttrine  that  it  had  not  previously  asserted,  Attorney-General,  Charles  M.  Cooper;  Super- 
that  Behring  Sea  was  a  mare  elautunhj  and  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Albert  J.  Rus- 
the  United  States  had  jurisdiction  over  sell ;  Commissioner  of  Lands  and  Immigration, 
ialf  of  it  This  right  was  specifically  Charles  L.  Mitchell ;  Chief -Justice  of  the  Su- 
ed in  the  treaty  ceding  Alaska  to  the  preme  Court,  George  G.  McWhorter,  succeeded 
»d  States,  yet  in  1822,  when  Russia  at-  oy  A.  E.  Maxwell;  Associate  Justices,  George 
ted  to  daim  sovereignty  over  the  sea,  the  P.  Raney  and  R.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh. 
yd  States,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  raised  htglUMit  Siwiaii — ^The  Legislature  assembled 
ong  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  a  on  April  5,  and  continued  in  session  sixty  days. 
D  could  claim  territorial  Jurisdiction  over  Being  the  first  that  had  met  since  the  adoption 
having  an  entrance  a  thousand  miles  wide,  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1886,  it  had  impor- 
commander  of  the  revenue  cutter  "  Cor-  tant  work  to  perform  in  revising  and  enlarging 

*  was  instructed  to  seize  all  sealers  found  the  laws  to  harmonize  with  or  ffive  effect  to 
e  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  between  the  that  instrument.  An  unusually  Targe  amount 
lede  Islands  in  Behring  strait  in  a  south-  of  legislation  was  secured,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
)rly  direction  to  a  point  equidistant  from  that  much  time  was  taken  from  the  session  by 
er  and  Otter  islands  in  the  Aleutian  a  prolonged  contest  in  the  Democratic  caucus 
>.  In  1886  the  British  schooners  "  Caro-  over  the  succession  to  United  States  Senator 
^  "  Onward,"  and  "  Thornton  "  were  capt-  C.  W.  Jones.  Ex-Gov.  Bloxham  and  Gov.  Per- 
and  taken  to  Sitka.  A  trial  was  held,  the  ry  were  the  leading  candidates  through  nearly 
la  were  condemned,  the  masters  fined,  100  ballots,  when,  upon  their  withdrawal,  Sam- 
the  seal-skins  on  board  confiscated  and  nel  Pasco,  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  chosen 
to  San  Francisco.  The  vessels  were  not  as  a  compromise  candidate.  The  Legislature 
I  within  the  three-mile  limit.  Several  in  joint  session  elected  him  Senator  by  a  vote 
rican  schooners  were  captured  and  con-  of  84  to  17  for  F.  S.  Goodridi,  Republican.  As 
ed.  Judge  Dawson  told  the  captain  of  the  term  of  Senator  Jones  expired  in  March, 
'  Thornton,"  in  sentencing  him  to  a  fine  of  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  the  Gov- 

and   imprisonment,  that  it  was   little  ernor  had  previously  appointed  Gen.  J.  J.  Fin- 

r  than  piracy  to  go  into  the  waters  of  an-  ley  to  hold  the  office  in  the  interim. 

*  nation  and  interfere  with  its  industries  The  legislation  adopted  embraces  a  railroad 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  doing.    The  commission  act,  an  act  revising  Uie  entire  meth- 

ib  Government  made  a  demand  for  the  odof  assessing  and  collecting  State  taxes,  anew 

se  of  the  prisoners,  and  presented  a  claim  appointment  of  members  of  the  Legislature  ac- 

t>ont  $160,000  for  loss  of  property  and  cordingtothecensusof  1885,  and  a  State  militia 
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bill.    The  last  measare  provides  for  the  organ-  Providing  that  the  county  judires  shall  iarae 

ization  of  not  more  than  10  companies  of  volun-  "^  ^^^bi*Ae  ?3L^?*  iSldm    ^'^'IS^ce  of 

teers,  to  be  caUed  the  Florida  State  troops,  es-  ^^  w^S^urtoVthTsSve^nd  oo'SltS  o/*Sia  ?tate 

tabhshes  armories  for  them,  and  prescribes  their  in  dvU  and  criminal  cases. 

equipment  and  discipline.     Before  the  passage  Forbidding  free  passes  or  spedal  rates  for  memben 

of  this  act  the  State  militia  was  disorganized  o**the  Legiskture  or  any  salaried  State  officer. 

and  almost  defimct.  New  charters  were  grant-  FfauuiMfl.— The  bonded  debt  of  the  State,  at 
ed  to  the  cities  of  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Fer-  the  beginning  of  the  year,  consisted  of  $850,- 
nandina,  Palatka,  and  De  Land.  The  St.  John's  OOO  seven-per  cent  bonds  of  1871,  and  $925,- 
Conference  College  (Methodist),  and  De  Land  oOO  siz-per-cent  bonds  of  1878,  making  a  total 
University,  in  the  city  of  De  Land,  were  in-  indebtedness  of  $1,275,000.  Of  these  bonds, 
oorporated.  The  regular  appropriation  for  the  $218,800  are  held  in  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
year  1887  was  $470,293 ;  for  1888,  $406,900 ;  State,  and  $626,500  by  the  various  educational 
and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1889,  $51,400.  funds,  leaving  only  $480,700  in  the  hands  of  in- 
Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  dividuals.  No  provision  being  made  for  re- 
Appropriating  $10,000  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  East  funding  them  before  maturity,  the  State  is  un- 
Flonda  Seminary,  and  f  1,000  for  each  of  the  next  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  lower  rates  of 
two  years  for  '^  support.  interest  now  prevailing.  During  1886  the  to- 
To  repeal  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  that  impose  a  .^i  o*-*^  ^^r^l^A\^^^^^t^^^  ^am  qaa  -«^  *\.^ 
Ucense  toupon  commeiSal  agente  or  "  drumiers."  ^  State  expenditures  were  $407,806,  and  the 

To  supply  deficiencies  for  thejears  1885  and  1886,  income  from  State  tax  and  hcenses  $428,679, 

viz. :  for  expenses  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  which  $296,828  was  the  State  tax.     In  1887 

of  1885,  $20,500 ;  for  expenses  of  the  census  of  1885,  the  same  tax  was  $828,088,  an  increase  caused 

vious  years,  $76,000.  This  act  was  rendered  necessary  by  a  provision 
To  provi(ie,  in  accordance  with  the  new  Constitu-  of  the  new  Constitution,  throwing  upon  the 
tion,  tnat  on  petition  of  one  fourth  of  the  electors  of  State  the  cost  and  expenses  of  criminal  prose- 
any  county  an  election  ^y  bo  had,  not  oftener  thim  outions,  which  were  heretofore  paid  by  the 
once  m  two  years,  to  decide  whether  the  sale  of  mtoxi-  ^^„„,..TL  „„  j  „v»;^v  •«««««.  *^  •kI..*.  *i  /va  aaa 
eating  liquore  slmll  be  prohibited  therein,  and  regu-  counties,  and  which  amount  to  about  $100,000 
latang  Uie  procedure  at  such  elections.  annually.  At  the  same  time,  the  county  tax 
Fixing  tne  dAte  of  elections,  the  officers  to  be  voted  was  reduced  one  mill,  making  a  general  re- 
fer, and  the  procedure  at  such  elections  under  the  new  auction  of  taxes  to  the  people  of  half  a  mill 
Constitution  [By  thU  acta  coinplete  set  of  State  of^  ^he  total  county  tax  in  1886  was  $662,067: 
fleers— legislative,  executive,  ana  judicud— are  to  be  •  loSi  iflfii  olri  f»vw«,vwi  , 
chosen  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  flret  Monday  of  No-  l^^  l^o* »  f  000,87lf. 

vember,  1888,  and  a  general  election  is  to  be  held  StltlstiCB. — The  population  of  the  State,  now 

every  two  years  thereafter.    Members  of  the  Lower  over  850,000,  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 

House  of  the  Legislature  are  elected  for  two  yeare.  ^t  any  previous  period.    In  two  years  from 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  six  years,  one  of  vr„.«i:    i  qqk     ♦t,5  «:*^  ^f    T>/^«-«/^u    ,^\^.^ 

them  retiring  every  two  yeare;  all  other  State  officers  J^arch,   1885,    the  city  of   Pensacola  gained 

hold  their  pliioes  for  four  yeare.]  8,684  people,  increasing  her  whole  population 

Bequirin^  all  railroads  m  the  State  to  be  fenced.  to  14,220.     One  City,  Gainesville,  containing 

Prohibiting  the  consolidation  of  parallel  or  compet-  5  088  people,  has  gained  1,200  in  a  year. 

Ing  lines  of  railwaj  in  the  State  The   following  figures  are   taken  from  the 

Givmg  mechanics,  artisans,  laborera,  and  persons  ^v^v  *»•»*©  "©*v^  "*''    •«».««  *»^"*    ^**^ 

furnishing  materials,  alien  on  the  property  constructr-  assessment  rolls  of  1886 :  number  of  acres  of 

ed,  or  upon  the  property  of  the  contractor  for  such  land  assessed,  19,888,091;   number  improved 

work  or  materials.  and  cultivated,  709,950 ;  value  of  city  or  town 

Forbidding  the  Durchase  of  seed  co^^^  lots  with  improvements,  $16,814,668;   value 

To  protect  the  fresh-water  flshenes  of  the  State.  ^m  ^4.1,^,  m,»«i  .^-^.v^,*—    •ai  1  ko  toq  .  J.n».K^. 

FixSig  the  age  of  consent  in  temales  at  17  years.  ^\  ^^^  '^  P'^T^^^'^ltl'^^^'!^®  ^5?°?^^ 

To  suppress  gambling-houses  and  gambling.  of  horses  and  mules,  40,217;  cattle,  464,454; 

The  following  new  counties  were  createdTc)soeola.  sheep  and  goats,   111,098;    swine,   177,187; 

fh)m  portions  of  Orange  and  Brevard;  Lee,  out  of  value  of  all  animals,  $5,466,248 ;  value  of  aU 

Monroe  ;De  Soto,  out  of  Manatee ;  L^e,  from  per-  personal  property,  $18,486,045 ;  total  valuati<m 

tions  of  Sumter  and  Orange ;  Pasco  and  Citrus  coun-  *^-       ,      s    *^    •''  ^^^^y^  iT^^nAia^^  ^VvVT 

ties,  from  portions  of  HerSaido.  o^  real  and  personal  property,  $76,611,409. 

To  authorize  the  Savannah,  Florida,  and  Western  Charities  tad  Priseu. — The  superintendent  of 

Railway  Company  to  construct  and  operate  a  railroad  the  State  Insane  Asylum  reports  an  increase 

fh)m  Tallahassee,  and  also  a  raikoad  ftx)m  Monticello  of  patients  for  the  two  years  ending  Jan.  1, 

"^'^^^^^^r^^^^TA^^^  to  dig  and  ^^^^  '^^^^^l^^.   ^l^'    t"  ^'^^^^  '^IT 

mine  in  the  beds  of  the  navigable  streams  and  watere  story  brick  DUilaing  has  been  erected.     There 

forphosphate  rocks  and  deposits.  is  a  large  farm  connected  with  the  institution 

To  incorporate  the  Florida  Normal  School  and  Busi-  in  successful  operation.     The  total  cost  to  the 

new  Institute  at  White  Springs.  State  for  the  support  of  its  lunatics  in  1886 

For  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of  building  and  ^^.  m'a 

loan  associations.  was  ;p44,v04r. 

To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  colleges,  acode-  At  the  State  Blind  and  Deaf  Mute  Institute, 

mies,  and  other  institutions  of  learning.  15  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  beginning 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  ex-  of  ^{^^  year 

aminere,  and  to  regulate  tiieprartice  of  dentis^^  The  convicts  are  hired  out  and  cared  for. 

Amending  the  procedure  in  taking  lands  of  private  ,J~     r^             '^^    xtl     ox  x    •»"^>^*^^  *"'» 

individuals  or  corporations  for  the  use  of  railioads  or  witnout  expense  to  the  State,  under  a  four 

canals.  years^  contract  ending  in  December,  1889,  with 
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an  individaal  who  employs  tbem  in  the  mana-  applicable  to  all  the  railroads  of  the  State. 

&ctare  of  naval  stores.     Their  number  has  Thej  can  require  railroads  to  produce  books 

increased  from  197  in  1885  to  286  in  1886,  and  and  papers  for  inspection,  and  they  may  ez- 

813  in  1887.    The  health  of  the  prisoners  and  amine  such,  as  well  as  all  agents  or  employes 

their  treatment  by  the  lessee  are  satisfactory.  of  the  roads.    Their  decisions  may  be  appealed 

EtetttlM. — The  State  superintendent  reports  from.     The  Governor  appointed  Ex  -  Chief- 

for  1886  an  increased  organization  and  eflS-  Justice  McWhorter,  Ex-Circuit  Judge  Enoch 

cienoy  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  hopeful  pros-  J.  Vanse,  and  William  Himes  as  members  of 

peci.    The  following  table  shows  their  growth  the  board. 

and  condition  as  compared  with  1885 :  Tbe  Okeecb^lee  Dntiagei — fiy  a  contract  made 

in  1881  between  the  trustees  of  the  State  In- 
ternal Improvement  Fund  and  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  Oanal  and  Okeechobee  Land  Com- 
pany, it  was  agreed  that  the  company  might 
drain  and  reclaim  all  the  overflowed  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  or  submerged  by  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee or  the  Eissimmee  river,  or  their  tributaries 
Estimating  the  population  at  850,000,  Florida  or  outlets,  by  permanently  lowering  the  waters 
has  a  school  for  every  175  inhabitants.  She  of  the  lake ;  and  of  the  lands  of  the  State  so  re- 
expends  $5  for  every  child  of  school  age  and  claimed  the  company  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
$7.87  for  every  average  attendant  upon  the  half.  In  pursuance  of  this  agreement  the 
schools.  During  1885  and  1886  teachers*  insti-  company  constructed  canals  and  other  works 
tntes  were  held  in  twenty -eight  counties,  upon  a  large  scale,  and  by  1884  claimed  to 
brin^^ng  under  their  instruction  795  teachers,  have  drained  a  large  area.  In  that  year  agents 
Normal  departments  for  instruction  of  white  of  the  State  sent  to  inspect  the  work  reported 
teachers  were  conducted  in  the  West  and  East  that  nearly  2,500,000  acres  had  been  perma- 
Florida  seminaries,  and  normal  schools  for  nently  restored  to  cultivation.  The  trustees, 
colored  teachers  organized  and  conducted  at  accordingly,  conveyed  to  the  company  1,174,- 
TaUahassee  and  Gainesville,  and  continued  for  942  acres  as  its  share.  But  a  committee  ap- 
two  months,  giving  276  attendants  the  benefit  pointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1885  made  a  re- 
of  training  for  their  work  as  educators.  These  port  at  the  session  of  this  year  which  denies 
short  normal  courses  were  the  only  instruction  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  trustees,  and 
the  State  could  offer  for  the  training  of  teach-  represents  that  only  80,000  acres  have  been 
era,  until  the  Legislature  this  year  provided  for  actually  reclaimed.  This  report,  implying  that 
^e  erection  of  buildings  and  the  maintenance  the  company  had  unfairly  obtained  title  to 
of  regularly  equipped  normal  schools  at  De  nearly  all  of  its  land,  was  the  subject  of  ex- 
Faniak  Springs  and  at  Tallahassee,  the  former  tended  discussion,  and  resulted  in  the  passage 
for  white  and  the  latter  for  colored  pupils,  of  a  bill  giving  the  trustees  power  to  bring 
The  higher  institutions.  East  and  West  Florida  suits  to  recover  the  lands  so  alienated  or  to 
seminaries,  and  the  State  Agricultural  College  enter  into  any  compromise  with  the  company 
are  making  satisfactory  progress.  that  should  seem  aavisable. 

Biribvadb. — The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  Mlaeratat — ^A  report  upon  the  geology  and 
the  Legislature,  says :  **The  two  years  last  past  mineralogy  of  the  State  was  made  to  the  Legis- 
have  witnessed  the  building  and  equipment  of  lature  of  this  year,  from  which  the  following 
more  than  500  miles  of  new,  and  the  renova-  facts  are  gathered :  No  deposits  of  the  pre- 
tion  of  more  than  500  miles  of  almost  worse  cious  metals  and  but  few  of  the  lower  metals 
than  useless  old  road,  thus  substantially  add-  except  iron  can  be  found.  The  iron-ore  is  not 
ing  to  first-class  railroad  facilities  fully  1,000  the  nest,  being  of  the  limonite  variety.  It  is 
miles.  In  no  other  equal  time  in  the  history  found  in  the  largest  quantities  in  Jackson 
(^  our  State  has  such  progress  been  made.^'  County,  but  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
The  total  number  of  mues  of  road  assessed  in  utilize  it.  Rich  deposits  of  phosphates  exist 
1886  was  1,701,  with  a  total  assessment  of  in  several  counties,  notably  Wakulla,  Alachua, 
railroad  property  amounting  to  $11,872,016.  Marion,  Hillsborough,  and  Manatee.  These 
During  1887  the  Legislature  granted  letters  of  are  as  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  as  the  well- 
incorporation  to  nine  new  companies,  and  known  rocka  on  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers 
probablv  over  150  miles  of  road  were  con-  in  South  Carolina.  The  largest  deposit^  in 
structed.  The  assessed  value  of  railroad  prop-  Wakulla  County,  is  a  triple  phosphate  of  lime, 
erty  for  this  year  rose  to  $12,752,881,  a  gain  of  iron,  and  alumina.  Limestone  is  found  in  con- 
$1,880,815  over  1886.  siderable  quantities  throughout  the  State,  but 
By  the  railroad  law  passed  this  year,  the  is  generally  too  siliceous  to  produce  good  lime, 
duty  of  supervision  was  given  into  the  hands  Clay  suitable  for  making  gcKxl  brick  exists  in 
of  a  boara  of  three  commissioners,  appointed  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  best  quality  being 
by  the  Gk>vernor,  and  holding  office  four  years,  in  Escambia  County.  A  considerable  deposit 
They  have  power  to  make  and  establish  rea-  of  soft  brown  or  lignite  coal  has  recently  been 
•onable  rates  of  fare  for  passengers  and  freight,  discovered  in  Santa  Rosa  County,  near  the 
and  to  make  any  other  reasonable  regulations  west  bank  of  filackwater  river.    The  vein  lies 
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eight  feet  below  the  sarfaoe  and  has  an  average  1879,  and  re-elected  in  December,  1885.    On 

depth  of  about  thirty  inches.  There  is  available  his  resignation  the  National  Assemblj  elected 

bailding-stone,  bat  none  of  marked  value.  *  as  his  successor  on  Dec.  8,  1887,  M.  Sadi-Car- 

Csasl  Mtese. — In  response  to  a  call  issued  not,  formerly  Minister  of  Finance  (see  Cabkot, 

by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Coast  De-  Mabis  Fbanoois  8adi). 

fense  Association  of  the  coast  cities  of  the  Ana  aii  PepilafltB.— The  table  on  next  page 

South,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  gives  the  area,  in  square  kilometres,  and  the 

8outhem  Atlantic  and  Gulf   States  met  at  population  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of 

De  Funiak  Springs  on  February  8  to  organize  a  France  and  the  territory  of  Belfort,  according 

movement  for  the  better  protection  of  the  to  the  census  taken  on  May  80, 1886. 

Southern  seaboard.    The  following  memoria)  The  increase  of  population  between   1881 

to  Congress  was  adopted :  and  1886,  amounting  to  766,260.  did  not  ex- 

In  view  of  the  defenseleee  condition  of  the  harbors  Jj^^  over  all  the  departmenta.    In  thir^-two 

of  the  AtUntio  Gulf  States  as  weU  as  the  Pacific  and  there  was  a  decrease,  the  greatest  being  m 

Lake  States,  we  most  reepectMly  memorialize  Con-  Ome,  which  had  8,878  more  inhabitants  in 

gresa  of  the  United  States  to  take  such  steps  and  en-  1881  than  in  1886. 

act  such  Uws  as  are  neoesaary  to  pot  our  waste  in  a  jhe  population,  of  the  cities  having  over 

LTe^lJ^^',^^  100,000abitanUinl886wasasfoll^: 

tormine  to  be  theMst  and  moet  important,  and,  fur-  cmA                PMaSaa. 

ther,  by  supplying  our  navy  with  such  ships  and     Paris i^M«660 

armament  as  modem  science  renders  necessary,  and,      Ltoob 401,980 

WherMi,  There  is  no  arsenal  south  of  the  Ohio    "T*"** SnnM 

river;   and,  wkerMt^  steel-makinff  ores  abound  in    ?3ir**"* i^rS 

Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  as  well    ^x^Soose 147S17 

aa  other  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  all  appli-  * 

ances  of  war,  we  recommend  to  Congress  the  location  jhe  number  of  marriaffes  in  1886  was  288,- 

l'r"b:L^'S3«co'S;^^,?tS'?^e'r,\^tlS°rr  1«8.  «  eo-PP^ed  with  288,m  in  1886  ;Jhe 

the  South ;  and,  loherecu^  in  our  opinion,  our  navy  numl)er  01  birtns,  9Do,8o8,  as  compared  wltn 

must  be  our  chief  means  of  defensive  and  offensive  966,819 ;   the  number  of  deaths,  908,808,  aa 

warfare,  we  reoommend  that  a  navv-yard  for  the  con-  compared  with  880,855 ;  the  excess  of  births, 

section  and  armament  ^themostimproved modern  52,560,  as  compared  with  85,464.     The  num- 

poxt,*  believing  Uiat,  In  case  of'^a?,'^^' means*^  ^^  of  emigrants  in  1884  was  6,100,  of  whom 

ooilding  ships  and  manufacturing  tiie  appliances  of  2,564  went  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  2,486 

war  should  not  be  confined  to  one  place,  out  should  to  the  United   States,   886  to  Brazil,    888  to 

be  widely  separated,  so  that  the  loss  of  one  would  not  ohilL  and  small  numbers  to   Mexico.  Cuba, 

be  the  loss  ot  alL  ^^  ^^^^  countries. 

Later  in  the  same  month  a  meeting  of  the  CMiMcrss. — ^The  value  of  the  special  imports 

Southern  States  Forestry  Congress  was  held  in  1885  was  4,088,401,000  francs,  and  of  tiie 

at  the  same  place,  and  measures  were  taken  special  exports,  3,088,145,000  francs.    The  im- 

toward  insuring  the  preservation  of  the  timber  ports  of  bullion  and  specie  amounted  to  480,- 

wealth  of  the  South.  000,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  889,000,000 

nUMCE,  a  republic  In  western  Europe.  The  francs.  The  returns  of  the  special  commerce 
republicao  form  of  government  was  prodaimed  for  1886  make  the  total  value  of  merohimdiBe 
Sept.  4, 1870.  Under  the  law  of  Feb.  25, 1875,  imports  4,284,868,000  francs,  and  the  exports 
the  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  two  cham-  8,800,280,000  francs.  The  imports  of  oereala 
hers.  The  Senate  consists  of  800  members,  in  1886  were  valued  at  297,622,000  francs,  and 
elected  by  the  departments  and  the  colonies  the  exports  at  52,828,000  francs ;  imports  of 
in  accordance  with  a  special  law  adopted  Dec.  wines  and  liquors,  557,482,000  francs,  exports, 
9,  1884.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  850,076,000  francs ;  imports  of  sugar,  coffee, 
584  deputies,  or  one  to  every  70,000  inhabi-  etc.,  192,885,000  francs,  of  tobacco,  83,569,- 
tants,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  the  000  francs,  of  vegetables,  etc.,  342,888,000 
term  of  four  years.  The  list  of  deputies  for  francs,  of  live  animals  and  animal  food  prod- 
each  department  is  chosen  by  all  the  voters  of  nets,  839,809,000  francs ;  exports,  252,004,000 
the  department  on  a  single  ticket.  The  Presi-  fhmcs ;  total  imports  of  articles  of  oonsump- 
dent  of  the  republic  is  elected  for  seven  years  tion,  1,768,655,000  francs ;  exports,  822,669,- 
by  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  Congress  or  Na-  000  francs.  The  imports  of  fud  were  142,- 
tional  Assembly,  connsting  of  the  Senate  and  014,000  francs,  of  hides,  etc.,  242,286,000 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  united.  While  the  francs,  exports,  198,228,000  francs;  imports 
ministers  are  responsible  to  the  Chambers  for  of  textile  materials,  869,045,000  francs,  ex- 
the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  the  ports,  806,128,000  francs ;  imports  of  timber. 
President  is  responsible  only  on  impeachment  167,723,000  francs ;  total  imports  of  raw  ma- 
for  high  treason.  terials,    1,583,640,000    francs ;   total   exports, 

The  President  of  the  republic  in  the  begin-  578,107,000  francs.  The  imports     of  textile 

ning  of  1887  was  Francois  P.  Jules  GrSvy,  fabrics  were  216,039,000  franca,  exports,  907,- 

bom  Aug.  15,  1813,  who  was  President  of  the  678,000  francs;  the  exports  of  pottery  and 

Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1876-'79,  and  was  glass,    84,655,000    francs;    imports    of    ms- 

elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  in  January,  chinery  and  metal  manufiacturee,  77,721,000 
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&J98 
7,8M 
7,808 
e,954 
^569 
8,916 
^^26 
d,283 
4,898 
ft,001 

M18 
8,748 
610 
^104 
6,590 
6,741 
6,949 
6,885 
7.199 
^866 
8,747 
8,761 
6,885 
5,568 
9,183 
5,927 
6.591 
5,957 
^874 
6,791 
5,885 
6.289 
6,980 
9,740 
6.197 
6,795 
6,795 
6,118 
8,989 
4,994 
M91 
6,850 
4.760 
4,969 
6,874 

6,ni 

6,911 
6,858 
M69 
7,190 
6,998 
8,180 
6,919 
6,170 
6,989 
6,997 
6.797 
6,816 
^6^0 
6,855 
6.097 
6.605 
7,980 
7,699 
4.5W 
4aS9 
9,790 
^880 
8,551 
6.906 
6,760 
4,814 
473 
6,065 
5,786 
^608 
^999 
6,161 
6,743 
8,780 
6,097 
8.547 
6,708 
6,970 
6,516 
^859 
7,428 
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864,408 
665,996 
424,583 
129.494 
132,924 
388,057 
87^473 
883,759 
387,619 
357.874 
882,080 
415,836 
79,758 
604,857 
487,267 
841,743 
866,408 
463,808 
85^849 
886,494 
978,501 
881,574 
698,256 
384,948 
492,906 
810,968 
814,615 
858,829 
288,719 
707,820 
417,099 
491.169 
274,891 
775,845 
489,044 
691,884 
896,147 
840,981 
661,680 
281.393 
808,366 
379,314 
608,884 
820,068 
648.884 
874.876 
271,514 
807,487 
141,264 
627,680 
620,865 
429,484 
947,781 
840,068 
481,698 
891,971 
685.856 
847,645 

1,670,184 
408.146 
867,24^ 
853,526 
670.964 
482,999 
884,836 
211,187 
773,918 
890,954 
626,886 
486,111 
867,428 
87^018 

8,961,089 
888,886 
856.180 
618,089 
8r8,766 
648,983 
858,757 
814,046 
88^,689 
841,787 
484,808 
842,785 
868,188 
418,707 
85^861 


628,671 -991  88,818,906 


francs,  exports,  186,635,000  francs;  exports 
of  leather  manufactures,  141,118,000  francs; 
imports  of  textile  jams,  71,288,000  francs, 
exports,  46,203,000  francs;  exports  of  jewelry 
and  art  objects,  149,082,000  francs ;  total  im- 
ports of  manufactured  articles,  484,871,000 
francs;  total  exports,  1,517,106,000.  The 
imports  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  coloring  mat- 
ters were  188,376,000  francs,  exporte,  100,766,- 
000  francs;  imports  of  gums,  fats,  and  oils, 
117,987,000  francs,  exporU,  68,857,000  francs ; 
total  imports  of  miscellaneous  products,  402,- 
223,000  francs;  total  exports,  382,843,000 
francs.  The  imports  of  precious  metals  in  1886 
amounted  to  443,518,000  francs,  aud  the  ex- 
porte to  838,262,000  francs. 

NaTlgatiM* — The  number  of  vessels  entered 
at  French  porte  during  1886  was  27,377,  of 
12,419,848  tons,  of  which  7,971,  of  4,885,268 
tons,  sailed  under  the  French  flag.  The  num- 
ber cleared  was  21,878 ;  tonnage,  9,024,902. 

The  commercial  navy  consisted  on  Jan.  1, 

1886,  of  14,414  sailing-vessels,  of  522,769  tons, 
and  938  steamers,  of  1,083,881  tons. 

Ballrtain. — There  were  in  operation  on  Dec. 
81,  1886,  18,890  miles  of  railroad,  besides 
1,165  miles  of  local  roads. 

He  Pwt-O0ke  aid  Teitgnipka.~The  number 
of  letters  and  postal-cards  transmitted  in  the 
mails  during  1885  was  679,146,988 ;  circulars, 
etc.,  433,024,178;  newspapers,  418,981,888. 
The  receipts  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  service 
in  1886  were  166,578,658  francs ;  the  expenses, 
184,424,235  francs.  The  length  of  the  state 
telegraph  lines  in  1885  was  61,800  miles;  the 
length  of  wires,  161,800  miles;  the  number  ot 
messages  during  the  year  82,640,780. 

FfauuiceBi — The  financial  accounto  of  1870 
and  1871  showed  a  surplus.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  deficit  every  year.  Ministries  have 
been  repeatedly  overturned  on  financial  ques- 
tions, yet  the  final  accounte  are  never  made  to 
balance,  though  the  budget  has  doubled  since 
1869.  The  increased  expenditure  has  been 
covered  chiefly  by  new  indirect  taxes,  such  as 
customs  duties,  stamps,  the  sngar-tax,  and  du- 
ties on  wine,  salt,  and  railroad  transportation. 
The  accumulated  deficite  from  1870  to  1885 
amount  to  481,352,000  francs.  Taking  account 
only  of  the  ordinary  and  normal  receipto  and 
expenditures  for  the  same  period,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  has  been  really  a  surplus  of 
receipte  amounting  to  81,941,802  francs. 

The  budget  for  1887,  as  adopted  on  Feb.  17, 

1887,  makes  the  total  ordinary  receipte  2,967,- 
994,090  francs,  and  the  expenditures  2,967,- 
888,964.  The  expenditure  of  the  Ministry  of 
War  is  set  down  as  665,984,529  francs ;  of  the 
Ministry  of  Marine  and  the  Oolonies,  229,701,- 
863  francs ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, 146,808,435  francs;  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  121,166,259  francs;  the  cost  of 
collection,  831,276,176  francs;  the  expendi- 
ture on  acconnt  of  the  public  debt,  1,286,872,- 
314  francs.  The  revenue  from  direct  taxes  is 
taken  as  440,270,690  francs;    from  indirect 
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taxes,  1,802,850,800  francs ;  from  domains  and  gendarmerie  and  Garde  R^pnblioaine,  and  68,- 

forests,  47,560,880  francs;   from  monopolies  708  were  quartered  in  Algeria.    All  soldiers 

and  industrial  institutions,  580,447,925  francs,  in  the  regular  army  who  can  read  and  write 

The  eztraordinarj  expenditures  are  191,000,-  and  are  properly  trained  in  military  exercises 

000  francs  for  the  army,  80,705,000  for  the  may  be  sent  on  indefinite  furloughs  at  the  end 

navy,  and  54,704,400  for  public  works.*  They  of  a  year. 

are  provided  for  by  loans.    The  budget  of  re-  France  is   divided  into   eighteen    military 

ceipts  and  expenses  from   special  resources  regions,  each  under  the  command  of  a  general 

balances  with  the  sum  of  467,123,452  francs,  of  division,  and  subdivided  into  districts,  each 

Apart  from  the  other  accounts  is  that  of  spe-  under  a  general  of  brigade.    Inhere  is  a  sepa- 

cial  services,  viz.,  the  mint,  printing  establish-  rate  service  for  the  strong  places.    Paris  \b 

mentL  state  railroads,  and  the  invalid  fund,  fortified  as  a  central  place  of  arms.    The  firrt- 

which  shows  79,124,758  francs  of  expend!-  class  frontier  fortresses   are  Lille,   Dunkirk, 

tures,  balanced  by  the  receipts.  Arras,  and  Douai,   on  the  Belgian  frontier; 

The  capitalized  value  of  the  consolidated  Bellfort,  Yerdun,  and  Brian^n,  on  the  Ger- 

debt    amounted    in    1887    to   21,449,066,128  man;  Lyons,  Grenoble,  and  Besan^on,  on  the 

francs,  paying  769,908,088    francs   of  rente,  Italian;  the  naval  harbor  of  Toulon,  on  th« 

The  total  debt  of  the  country  was  calculated  Mediterranean  coast ;  Perpignan  and  Bayonne, 

by  M.  Tirard  in  1884  at  85,874,786,554  francs,  on  the  Spanish  frontier ;   Rochefort,  Lorient, 

The  conversion  of  the  old  4^per-cent.  rentes^  and  Brest,  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  Cher- 

of  the  capital  amount  of  840,000,000  francs,  bonrg,  on  the  Channel  coast 

into  8  per  cents.,  was  authorized  by  the  Cham-  The  Navy* — The  French  navy  consists  of  410 

hers  in  November,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vessels.    There  are  52  armor-dads,  of  which 

£  residential  crisis,  was  successfully  effected  on  84  are  line-of-battle  ships,  21  of  the  first  sDd 

fovember  24.  21  of  the  second  class,  and  18  are  designed  for 

The  Annyi — The  law  of  July  25,  1S87,  in-  coast  defense,  comprising  12  coast-jpards,  1 
creased  the  number  of  regiments  of  uie  line  gunboat,  and  5  floatinff  batteries.  The  nom- 
from  144  to  162,  and  in  the  existing  regiments  ber  of  cruisers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
suppressed  a  battalion  in  each  in  order  to  form  classes  is  54.  There  are  22  grmboats  of  the 
complementary  cadres.  The  same  law  author-  first  and  second  classes,  57  sloop  gunboats,  sod 
ized  the  formation  of  four  regiments  of  dra-  64  torpedo-boats.  The  vessels  on  the  stocb 
goons,  one  of  chasseurs,  six  of  hussars,  and  two  include  9  first-class  ironclads,  7  armored  gan- 
of  chasseurs  d^Afrique.  The  new  infantry  boats,  4  cruisers,  8  torpedo  avisos,  and  18  tor- 
regiments  are  destined  to  garrison  the  princi-  pedo-boats. 

pal  fortresses.     The  peace  effective   of  the  He  Ci^hkit  WSaMrj, — After  the  defeat  of  the 

French  army  is  as  follows :  Infantry,  12,200  Cabinet  of  M.  Freycinet  in  December,  1886,  on 

officers  and  290,000  rank  and  file ;  total,  802,-  the  question  of  abolishing  the  sub-prefectafes, 

200,  with  6,400  horses;  cavalry,  8,850  officers  it  was  reconstituted  by  l£e  Minister  of  Poblio 

and  78,000  men ;  total,  76,850,  with  60,000  Instruction  in  the  defeated  Cabinet,  MM.  de 

horses ;    artillery,   8,000  ofBcers  and    64,600  Freycinet,  Sadi-Camot,  and  one  or  two  others 

men;  total,  67,600,  with  29,600  horses;  engi-  going  out,  and  was  composed  at  the  begiDniDg 

neers,  880  officers  and  10,800  men;  total,  11,-  of  1887  as  follows:   President  of  the  Conncu 

180,  with  1,000  horses;  military  train,  408  offi-  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Rai6  Gk>blet; 

cers  and  7,720  men ;  total,  8,128,  with  7,672  Minister  of  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Leopold  £mile 

horses;  general  staff,  8  marshals,  100  generals  Flourens;  Minister  of  Finance,  H.  Albert  Dan- 

of  division,  200  generals  of  brigade,  and  88  phin;   Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Pierre 

generals  of  the  cadres  and  reserve ;  total,  836,  Eugdne  Marcelin  Berthelot ;  Minister  of  Jos- 

with  892  servants  and  2,100  horses ;  employes  tice,  Jean  Marie  Ferdinand  Sarrien ;  Minister 

of  the  general  staff  of  officers'  rank,  8,678;  ad-  of  War,  General  Boulanger ;  Minister  of  Ma- 

ministrative  troops,  military  schools,  etc.,  18,-  rine  and  the  Colonies,  Admiral  Aube;  Minis^ 

474,  with  2,470  horses ;  gendarmerie,  788  offi-  ter  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  £tienne  Armand 

cers  and  25,024  men;  total,  25,812,  with  18,-  F^lixGranet;  Minister  of  Commerce,  Edonard 

152  horses.    Total  active  army,  25,582  officers  £tienne  Antoine  8imon  Lockroy ;  Minister  of 

and  489,118  men;    together,    514,650,    with  Public  Works, Edouard  B.  P.  Millaud ;  Minid- 

122,894  horses.  ter  of  Agriculture,  Jean  Paul  Denelle. 

The  territorial  army  numbers  87,000  officers  The  programme  of  the  new  ministry  was  to 

and  579,000  men.    The  war  effective  is  esti-  balance  the  budget  by  reducing  the  redemp- 

mated  at  8,759,000  men,  of  whom  1,887,000  tion  of  the  debt  and  to  abolish  about  one  axth 

belong  to  the  nine  classes  of  the  active  army  of  the  sub-prefectures.    Special  military  cred- 

and  its  reserve,  908,000  to  the  five  classes  of  its  of  86,000,000  francs  for  Uie  new  rifies  and 

.  the  territorial  army,  and  969,000  to  the  re-  80,000,000  francs  for  the  navy  were  voted  with- 

serve  of  that  army.  out  discussion.  The  Radicals  called  ontheGk>v- 

The  strength  of  the  active  army,  as  provided  emment  to  establish  as  the  sole  tax  a  progress- 
for  in  the  budget  of  1887,  was  528,693  men,  ive  income-tax,  but  the  proposal  for  a  progress- 
including  the  sick  and  furloughed,  and  180,920  ive  tax  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  221  to  110, 
horses.    Of  these  24,812  men  belonged  to  the  while  a  resolution  for  an  income  tax  was  agreed 
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[inister  of  Justice  proposed  one  in  while  40,  with  60  Radicals  and  160  Moderates 

of  a  duty  on  houses  levied  on  the  and  Independents,  voted  to  sustain  the  minis- 

who  should  pay  a  percentage   of  try.    M.  de  Freycinet  declined  to  form  a  new 

to  he  fixed  annually  according  to  ministry,  while  M.  Gr6vy  objected  firmly  to 

ial  exigencies  of  the  Government,  sending  for   M.    016menceau.      M.    Duclerc, 

ne,  like  most  of  the  Government  M.  Rouvier,  and  others  were  summoned  to  the 

met  with  little  favor.     The  Radi-  ^lysde,  and  finally  M.  Floquet,  President  of 

sactionaries  who  demanded  the  dis-  the  Ghamher  and  a  member  of  the  Radical 

the  sub' prefects  would  not  accept  Left,  undertook  the  task,  after  first  declining, 

nment  proposal  merely  to  reduce  A  war  policy  could  not  he  thought  of  under 

r  from  860  to  296,  and  the  question  the  premiership  of  a  man  who  once  shonted 

abeyance.    The  Chamber  agreed  to  for  roland  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar.    The 

g  the  duty  on  wheat  from  8  francs  Opportunists  would  promise  him  no  support ; 

»,  with  a  corresponding  increase  on  and,  after  others  had  tried  and  failed,  M.  Rou- 

ils  andfi  our,  and  the  duties  on  oxen  vier,  who  was  Minister  of  Commerce  under 

ancs  to  88  francs,  on  cows  from  12  Gambetta  and  Ferry,  succeeded  in  forming  a 

0  francs,  on  sheep  from  8  francs  to  cabinet  from  which — in  view  of  the  fact  that 
and  on  meat  from  7  francs  to  12  M.  Goblet,  who  was  a  Radical,  had  been  over- 
hundred  kiloa.  The  last  item  af-  thrown  by  a  part  of  the  Opportunist  party 
tlie  United  States,  since  with  other  joining  with  the  Extremists  and  the  Mon- 
;here  are  treaties  fixing  the  meat  archists — all  Radical  elements  were  excluded, 
francs^  A  surtax  of  10  francs  per  The  RtiTfcr  Cabinet — The  new  ministry,  con- 
on  sugar  was  approved.    The  sale  stituted  on  Mav  80,  was  composed  as  follows : 

ni  jewels  realized  6,684,000  francs.  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Fi- 

inet  had  no  element  of  strength,  hut  nance  and  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  Maurice 

3n  of  its  displacement  was  a  matter  Ron  vier ;  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Wor- 

on  account  of  the  military  situation,  ship,  Clement  Armand  Falli^res ;  Minister  ot 

anger^s  eflforts  to  increase  the  eflS-  Education,  M.  Spuller;   Minister  of  Foreign 

he  army  had  been  followed  by  Prince  Affairs,  L.  E.  Flourens ;  Minister  of  Justice, 

1  alarming  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  M.  Bousquet ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  de 
srease  of  the  German  army  with  the  H^r^ia;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  M.  Barbe ; 
f  the  nation,  attested  by  a  general  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Dautresme.  The 
A  grave  situation  was  thus  created,  portfolio  of  War  was  accepted  bj  Gen.  Sausner, 
passed  beyond  the  ability  of  states-  commandant  of  Paris,  but  on  his  insisting  on 

itroL    The  German  authorities  for-  the  withdrawal  of  the  military  bill.  Gen.  Fer- 

q)ort  of  horses,  called  out  reservists,  ron  was  appointed  in  his  place, 

engaged  in  military  preparations  on  The  phrase  with  whicn  the  new  ministry 

I  frontier  that  might  portend  an  in-  introduced  itself  was  ^^  a  cabinet  of  Republican 

he  spring.    Gen.  Boulanger  had  con-  concentration.'^    In  the  ministerial  declaration 

irraoks,  and  was  planning  an  exper-  **  all  Republicans,  all  patriots,''  were  invited  to 

obilization  on  the  German  frontier,  help  in  the  work  of  reconciliation.    M.  Goblet 

this  test  of  the  army  organization,  had  offended  the  Extremists  hy  asserting  his 

USB  the  reorganizer  of  the  military  independence  of  them,  and  invoking  support 

of  the  republic  would  seem  an  evi-  from  the  moderate  section  of  the  Right.     Dur- 

ear,  and  might  even  precipitate  in-  ing  the  crisis  the  Monarchists  had  received  a 

erting  an  attack.  The  Radicals,  sup-  rebuke  from  the  Comte  de  Paris  for  their 

tlie  Monarcliists,  would  not  assent  readiness  to  combine  with  Radicals  and  Social- 

dget  presented  by  the  Minister  of  ists  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting  cabinets.   The 

ad  the  budget  committee  called  for  a  Extremists,  who  had  no  representation  in  the 

of  from  2  to  8  per  cent,  in  each  de-  new  Cabinet,  pressed  M.Rouvier  to  say  whether 

The  mmistry  could  not  see  its  way  he  intended  to  govern  with  a  Republican  ma- 

inchment  of  'more  than  26,000,000  jonty.    This  he  afiSrmed,  and  in  tne  vote,  on  a 

tout  disorganizing  the  services.    The  motion  of  want  of  confidence,  he  received  a 

nally  on  the  retrenchments  demand-  majority  of  ten  or  twelve  among  the  Repabli- 

Radicals,  was  determined  hy  the  cans,  and,  with  the  Right,  a  majority  of  285 

ituation,  yet  it  was  very  uncertain  against  189  in  the  Chamber.    He  promised  a 

f  ttke  Goblet  Cabinet  were  defeated,  reduction  of  60,000,000  francs  in  the  expendi- 

ot  give  place  to  a  Freycinet-Boulan-  ture,  and  expected  to  make  existing  taxes  suf- 

it  that  would  probably  lead  to  war.  fice  hy  making  collections  more  stringent  and 

of  the  vote,  which  was  taken  on  May  repressing  fraud. 

:ed  the  perplexity  of  men's  minds.  The  Military  ML — The  military  organization 

!d  in  a  defeat  of  the  Government  by  hill,  which  Gen.  Boulanger  had  prepared,  was 

of  275,  composed  of  165  Reactions-  adopted  by  the  new  ministry,  and  discussion 

0  Republicans,  augmented  by  M.  Fer-  on  it  began  on  June  5.    Seminarists,  students, 

other  Moderates,  less  than  half  of  and  teachers,  previously  exempt  from  military 

ae  Left  voting  with  M.  Cl^menceau,  conscriptiun,  were  to  be  compelled  to  undergo 
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trainiDg,  and  made  liable  to  serre  as  reservists,  example  of  that  twofold  discipline,  at  once 
The  one-jear  volanteer  system  was  to  be  abol-  roilitarj  and  republican/^  The  evening  of 
ished,  and  a  aniyersal  obligatory  three-year  the  day  on  which  the  ministers  appeared  he- 
service  established,  instead  of  the  period  of  (oretheCharober,  May  81,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
five  years.  All  the  Republicans  voted  in  favor  grand  military  festival  that  had  been  arranged 
of  abolishing  the  exemption  of  seminarists,  by  the  departing  Minister  of  War.  Herefriuoed 
The  one-year  volunteer  system,  which  was  from  attending.  During  the  festivities  crowds 
adopted  after  the  war  of  1870  as  a  mitigation  gathered  around  tlie  Op^ra  cheering  Bonlanger 
of  tne  abolition  of  substitution  and  in  imita-  and  marched  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  shouting 
tion  of  Germany,  permits  young  men  of  the  for  his  return.  Finally  troops  appeared,  and 
upper  and  middle  classes  to  serve  only  twelve  drove  from  the  Op^ra  square  the  clamoring 
months,  during  which  they  enjoy  a  privileged  and  singing  mob. 

position  in  the  army  on  passing  a  literary  ex-  Gen.  Boulanger  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
amination  and  paying  1.000  francs.  Under  the  mand  of  the  Clermont-Ferrand  Army  Ck>rp9. 
proposed  conscription  law.  young  men,  who  His  departure  for  his  post  was  the  occasion  of 
are  liable  from  the  age  of  twenty,  may  have  noisy  demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
the  date  of  their  entrance  into  the  army  post-  at  the  Lyons  railroad-station,  and  in  the  towns 
poned  for  a  year,  and  the  postponement  re-  along  the  route.  This  was  followed  on  July 
newed  for  another  year,  on  provmg  that  their  11  by  a  Radical  attempt  to  upset  the  Govern- 
studies,  or  apprenticeship,  or  agricultural  or  ment  on  an  interpellation  of  Tony  R^villon, 
commercial  occupations  would  be  interrupted  who  charged  it  with  an  alliance  with  the  Right 
to  their  prejudice.  The  period  may  be  ex-  and  an  indifference  to  Royalist  intrigues.  M. 
tended  to  three  or  four  years  in  the  case  of  Gl^menceau.  by  whose  influence  Gen.  Bon- 
students  of  the  universities  and  certain  techni-  langer  had  first  been  elevated  to  the  ministry, 
cal  schools  and  seminarists.  The  same  privi-  whUe  asserting  that  the  general^s  popularity 
lege  was  extended  to  the  Catholic  colleges  that  was  due  to  his  being  attacked  by  the  German 
were  established  in  1875  in  opposition  to  the  press  and  the  Right,  declared  that  Gen.  Bon- 
University.  These  exceptions,  which  were  langer  was  now  in  his  right  place,  and  ought 
adopted  during  the  discussion  in  spite  of  the  to  remain  in  it.  M.  Laisant,  who  nad  just  re- 
objections  of  the  Radicals,  were  the  only  com-  signed  fk'om  the  army  bill  committee  on  the 
promise  that  the  upholders  of  a  democratic  rejection  of  the  two-year  service,  followed 
army  system  would  offer  to  the  advocates  of  with  a  defense  of  Boulanger,  declaring  that 
volunteering.  the  Rouvier  Cabinet  had  been  constituted  under 

It  was  originally  intended  to  furlough  a  foreign  pressure.    The  uproar  caused  by  this 

considerable  part  of  the  conscripts  at  the  end  remark  was  such  that  M.  Floquet  tender^  his 

of  two  years,  but  the  general  three-years'  serv-  resignation  as  speaker,  but  it  was  not  accepted, 

ice  was  agreed  to  at  the  request  of  Gen.  M.  Rouvier  declared  that  in  case  a  clear  ma- 

Ferron,  who  showed  that  the  aggregate  force  jority  of  all  the  Republicans  voted  against  the 

under  the  colors  would  then  be  480,000,  or  ministry  it  would  resign.    The  Right  jomed 

only  66,000  more  than  under  the  old  law,  and  their  votes  to  those  of  the  Opportunists  in  snp- 

the  extra  expense  of  keeping  the  whole  yearly  port  of  the  Government,  securing  a  migority  of 

contingent   with    the    colors  only   8,000,000  882  against  120. 

francs  per  annum.    At  this  point  M.  Laisant,  The  imposing  demonstrations  that  attended 

the  originator  of  the  measure,  resigned  his  C^n.  Boulanger's  return  to  the  routine  of  his 

post  as  reporter  of  the  committee,  and  the  bill  profession  did  not  occur  without  some  enoonr* 

was  abandoned  by  its  friends,  who  thus  put  agement  or  connivance  on  his  part.    Not  long 

off  a  reform   for  which   the   democracy  of  afterward  he  seized  on  another  opportunity  to 

France  have  been  clamoring  for  twelve  years,  keep  his  personality  before  the  public    M. 

rather  than  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  relief  from  Ferry,  in  a  speech  at  £pinal,  alluded  to  him  in 

the  blood-tax  that  the  working-people  would  sarcastic  terms  as  a  *^  St.  Amaud  of  the  musio- 

gain.    The  Chambers  authorized  the  creation  halls,"  comparing  him  with  the  general  who 

of  four  new  cavalry  regiments  and  eighteen  in-  carried  out  Louis  Napoleon's  coup  d*Mt.    Gen. 

fantry  regiments,  and  voted  7,000,000  francs  Boulanger  thereupon  sent  a  challenge  to  the 

for  the  experimental  mobilization  of  an  army  statesnum,  which  was  accepted.     Yet  when 

corps,  and  adjourned  on  July  23,  after  a  ses-  the  former,  claiming  *^  a  serious  satisfaction, 

sion  almost  barren  of  legislative  results.  justified  by  the  gravity  of  the  offense,"  insisted 

BoilaigM  DeMMstratieiu. — During  the  minis-  that  the  parties  should  continue  firing  until  one 

terial  crisis  the  Radical  populace  of  Paris  be-  should  be  struck,  or  should  shoot  with  deliber- 

came  excited  over  the  prospective  exclnsion  of  ate  aim  at  twenty  paces,  M.  Ferry's  seconds 

Gen.  Boulanger,  and  when  the  list  of  the  new  would  not  accede  to  such  an  encounter,  deem- 

ministry  was  published,  it  was  decried  in  the  ing  suflScient  tiie  customary  exchange  of  shots 

Radical  journals  as  a  *^  German  Cabinet.^    On  at  twenty -five  paces,  as  in  the  duel  fought  a 

taking  leave  of  office,  Boulanger  thought  it  fit,  year  before  between  Boulanger  and   M.  de 

contrary  to  all  precedent,  to  issue  a  farewell  Lareinty,  a  Royalist  senator  who  had  branded 

order  of  the  day  to  the  troops,  closing  with  as  "  cowardly "  a  reference  to  the  exiled  Due 

the  words :  **  I  eiiall  be  the  first  to  set  you  the  d'Aumale.    The  result  of  the  disagreement  of 
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ods  was  that  no  dael  took  place.    Just  14  the  Comte  de  Paris  published  a  manifesto 

his  incident  Gen.  Bonlanger  had  inti-  in  the  form  of  instructions  to  the  representa- 

n  a  conversation  that  was  made  public,  tives  of  the  Royalist  party,  in  which  he  defined 

ing  the  ministerial  crisis  he  had  repelled  the  system  of  monarchy  that  he  would  set  up  in 

temeots  to  a  coup  cTetdt,  one  proceed-  France.    The  main  features  of  his  scheme  are 

1  the  Monarchists,  and  one  approved  the  restoration  of  the  royal  prerogative  and 

j-four  generals  of  the  army.  the  re-establishment  of  an  aristocratic  senate. 

IM  agaiast  CSeratByt — The  increase  of  He  would  eveu  deprive  the  popular  represen- 

Qts  and  greater  attention  to  military  tatives  of  their  control  over  the  budget.    The 

ons  in  both  France  and  Germany  led  restoration  of  the  monarchy  might  teke  place 

and  incidents  that  intensified  the  ill-  by  the  vote  of  a  constituent  assembly  or  by  a 

between  the  two  countries.    The  Ger-  plebiadte^  and  preferably  by  the  latter  method, 

:pelled  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  which,  however,  could  not  be  invoked  to  un- 

>e-Lorraine,  including  a  deputy  in  the  seat  the  king,  who  would  be  resuming  his  his- 

ig,  named  Antoine,  and  a  German  ofiS-  toric  right  and  reviving  the  covenant  with  the 

>yed  a  French  functionary  to  the  fron-  nation  which  has  its  sanction  in  historical  tra- 

l  there  had  him  arrested.    (See  Geb-  dition.    The  most  important  paragraphs  of  the 

Military  trials  in  Germany  afforded  document  are  the  following: 

lat  Gen.  Bonlanger  had  elaborated  a  ^^-^^^  direct  universal  suffrage  that  the  choice  of 

of  military  intelligence  that  required  deputies  ought  to  belong.    Thanks  to  its  early  ori^ 

ices  of  many  paid  agents  in  Germany,  and  its  recent  establisbinent  the  monarchy  will  oe 

3nch  have  cried  out  against  German  Bufficiently  strong  to  reconcile  the  custom  of  universal 

•  years,  but  have  not  been  so  success-  ^^T  "^'^^.^^  .f^^^^J^^  <>^^^;^y^<^^  the  ooun- 
j^»io,  ^ui;  Ai«  «  "^«  "^^"  «^  OS  '1^  tiT,  disgusted  as  it  is  with  the  republican  system  of 

Jtecting  their  methods.     An  olficial  m  pi-liamentary  government,  will  <Jemand  of  it.    The 

uch  War  Office  was  in  March  detected  country  will  desire  a  strong  government,  because  it 

^  up  documents  to  the  military  attaclU  dearly  understands  that  even  the  real  parliamentary 

3erman  embassy.     Several  arrests  of  m^^>  which  under  the  monarchy  cast  so  much 

^   r<».««.on   or^;^  -«^»«  «,-.i^  \.^  i/*^«i  splendor  on  the  years  iVom  1816  to  1848,  is  not  com- 

i  German  spies  were  made  by  local  jitible  with  an^assemblv  elected  by  ilniveisal  suf- 

Tne  feeling  of  nostihty  agamst  Crer-  frage.    The  method  of  election  must  be  modified  in 

LS  so  strong  that  persons  of  that  nation-  or^  to  fit  it  to  this  new  and  powerfiil  agent.   Under 

ere  nowhere  safe   from   insult.     The  the  republic  the  Chamber  ^vems  without  control ; 

tions  on  both  sides  were  less  frequent,  "°*^®''  ^«  "?i?^^u  ^1?'°*^  """^  «''''®™  ^^  ^*"® 

,7.     ^'u  ^'vvu  oi«^o  fT^»v  *w>  ^.v^uvxAv,  cQncun^nce  of  the  Chambers. 

tation  subsided  after  the  retirement  of  By  the  side  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  an  equal 

:er,  but  in  the  beginning  of  August  the  authority  will  belong  to  the  Senate^  which  will  be 

of  a  factory  belonging  to  a  German  partly  elective,  and  which  will  unite  m  itself  the  rep- 

1  burned  a  French  flag  at  Embemil  was  ??^^^^^!t  °^  ^^f  ^'^^  forces  and  interests  of  societv. 

I  K»  *k/»  A«^ni»:r>,*  rT?  i7.^r«/.k  •<.:i..r^<..i  Bctwceu  these  two  assemblies  royalty,  having  its 

1  by  the  eiqpulsion  of  French  railroad  ^y^Xs^j^  as  interpretem  and  able  U>  lei  for  support 

from  tneir  homes  m  a  (xerman  village,  on  either  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  enlightened 

[tUDiattM  EiperfaMit — Gen.  Bonlanger  and  ^rulded,  but  not  enslaved.    It  needs  but  a  modi- 

med  a  mobilization  test  on  the  German  fication  of  our  parliamentary  svstem  to  maintain  this 

but  hia  .ucoe«or  was  unwilling  to  Xne  1)hL>"  r  ^r  Sb%er?  '^^."b^^riSJ^d 

111  a  course  without  an  understanding  ^f  tej^g  voted  annually,  will  be  in  future  an  ordi- 

irmauy.     After  some  diplomatic  corre-  nary  law,  and  consequently  can  only  be  amended  by 

ce  it  was  decided  to  make  the  ezperi-  the  agreement  of  the  three  powers.    Every  year  the 

I  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  no  fears  financial  nroject  will  include  only  the  modifications 

e.«.ns^.    Four  days  before  the  ordera  g^^rpfe  S^'i^ri  °A  t, 'pbtt-^clf 

raed  the  mam  features  of  tne  scheme  yf\\\  not  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  nor  will  private  inter- 

rulged  by  a  person  who  had  access  to  ests  be  compromised,  as  they  now  would  be  by  the 

•  Office,  and  were  published  in  a  news-  rejection  of  the  budget,  and  meanwhile  real  constitu- 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  plan  Kj^^dt^^^^^^                                   ^^ 

account.     The  bills  for  ttie  mobUization  without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  na- 

9ued  on  August  80.    The  17th  Army  tion. 

ncluding  the  departments  of  Arri6ge,  To  these  representatives  will  also  fall  the  task  of 

Jaronne,    Gers,    Lot-et-Garonne,    and  fully  dwcuMlng  aU  the  subjects  which  interest  the 

^•^rt'  r  ordered  to  concentrate  V^^^i^^^^lZt^^^^S^^l 
leighborhood  of  Castelnaudary,  in  the  are  legitimate,  the  representatives  will  be  the  first  to 
0  meet  a  supposed  enemy  marching  on  give  uiem  utterance,  and  ^e  adhesion  of  the  other 
e.  The  troops  reached  the  point  of  assembly  will  not  fail  them.  But  a  caprice  of  the 
ration  in  from  two  to  six  davs,  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  no  loMer  be  able  unex- 
u  X  J  ^11  •  — :  ^  •*  :  pectedly  to  paraly  re  pubhc  life  and  the  national  poll- 
he  ten  days  following  earned  out  van-  ^  t^^  monarchy  will  have  to  re-estabUsh  economy 
iCBUvres,  ending  with  a  march  to  the  in  finance,  order  in  administration,  and  independence 
against  the  putative  invader.  Serious  in  the  exercise  of  justice.  The  monarchy  will  have 
were  observed  in  the  administrative  to  raise  by  peaceful  means  our  position  m  Europe,  to 
.i^«,vAA:aii<r  ♦iiA  /»/^.n*..;af>o..;»i-   oTt/i  /^flR  Doake  US  rcspectcd  and  our  alliance  sought  after  by 

•  especially  the  commissariat,  and  offi-  ^^^  neighbors:  The  ministere  who  ser^e  the  mon- 
>onsible  for  failures  were  displaced.  ^rehy  in  this  great  undertaking  will  not  be  able  to 
8l9  cf  tlw  CMile  de  PurlSt — On  September  persevere  in  the  realization  of  its  views  if  they  are 
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trammeled  by  the  fear  that  their  efforts  may  be  inter-  were  foand  partly  burned  letters  and  account- 

rupted  by  a  simple  parliamentaiy  accident.    They  l>ook8  with  incriminating  oootenta.     The  Com- 

will  feel  themselves  set  free  from  such  a  fear  when  ^^^^^  Deeprdaux  de  Saint-Sauvenr  was  also  ar- 

S^fr-rSSyrbuTrt'Sr  Str  ri?S  rested.    Lu   CsS^^  w«  bronght  before  . 

with  legislative  power.    Thus  the  deputies,  beinjj  no  military  court  of  honor,  which  on  October  13 

longer  able  to  raise  to  power  or  to  overthrow  minis-  found  unanimously  that  he  had  been  guiltj  of 

tries,  will  not  exercise  that  disastrous  influence  which  dishonorable  conduct  and  should  be  placed  on 

is  as  fatal  to  the  Assembly  as  to  the  Adniinistration.  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  half-pay. 

The  Royalist  pretender  promised  to  guaran-  Gen.  Boulanger,  in  a  newspaper  interview, 

tee  to  the  clergy  the  respect  that  is  necessary  accused  the  Minister  of  War  of  pursuing  the 

to  insure  the  c^equate  pursuit  of  their  calling,  Qaflfarel  investigation  with  a  view  of  entan- 

and  to  restore  to  the  districts  independence  in  gling  him  in  the  scandal    Gen.  Ferron  de- 

educational  matters  and  to  France  freedom  of  manded  an  explanation^  and,  on  securing  an 

religious  education.    The  army  would  have  a  admission  thatne  had  asserted  that  the  Caffa- 

single  and  immovable  head,  and  thus  be  shel-  rel  prosecution  was  directed  solelj  against  bim- 

tered  from  the  fluctuations  of  politics.    The  selfl  ordered  Gen.  Boulanger  to  hold  himself 

monarchy  would  satisfy  at  once  the  conserva-  under  an  arrSt  de  rigueur^  or  close  confinement 

tive  needs  of  France  and  her  passion  for  equal-  to  his  house,  for  thirty  days, 

ity.    The  stability  of  a  monarchical  govern-  The  persons  accused  of  traffic  in  decorations 

ment  would  enable  it  to  study  the  problem  of  who,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  includea 

industrial  conditions  and  work  for  the  ameli-  Paul  Lorentz  and  a  man  named  Bary,  who 

oration  of  the  lot  of  the  working-people.    Uni-  committed  suicide,  were  arraigned  before  the 

versal  suffrage  would  be  preserved  for  the  Oorreotional  Tribunal  on  November  7.    There 

election  of  deputies  in  parliament  and  for  the  was  no  evidence  that  Gen.  CafiFarel  had  before 

appointment  of  mayors  by  the  municipal  conn-  procured  or  engaged  to  procure  decorations  for 

ous  in  the  rural  communes.  money.    It  was  shown  that  Gen.  d'Andlao  hsd 

Tbe  Sale  %t  Dectratlfiis. — ^A  disclosure  of  guilt  received  bribes  from  difierent  persons  on  the 
and  dishonor  in  high  places  startled  the  ooun-  promise  of  getting  them  decorated.  The  pris- 
try  before  the  Ohambers  met  again.  A  wom-  oners  were  condemned  to  suffer  various  terms 
an  named  Limouzin,  who  had  access  to  per-  of  imprisonment,  and  some  of  them  to  pay 
sons  of  influential  position  in  military  and  fines,  on  the  charge  of  obtaining  money  on 
political  circles,  haa  offered  to  procure  the  false  pretenses,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  certain  peo-  proved.  Senator  d'Andlan,  who  had  abscond- 
pie  in  mercantile  life,  who  informed  the  po-  ed,  was  sentenced  in  contumaeiam, 
lice.  A  detective,  representing  himself  to  be  Tbe  WllMi  ScaidaL — The  two  generals  were 
a  silk-merohant  who  conducted  a  model  estab-  the  only  persons  of  official  station  implicated 
lishment  at  St.  £tienne,  went  first  to  one  of  in  the  transactions  of  the  decoration  agency, 
the  woman^s  agents.  Baron  Ereitmayer,  a  Ba-  Some  asserted  that  the  authorities  would  not 
varian  nobleman  who  had  been  convicted  in  have  made  so  much  of  a  simple  case  of  swin- 
Germany  of  selling  military  secrets,  and  was  dling  if  they  had  not  desired  to  divert  attention 
taken  by  him  to  Mme.  Limouzin,  who  in-  from  a  scandal  affecting  the  detective  bnrean, 
trodnced  him  to  Brig-Gen.  Caffarel,  sub-  two  of  the  chiefs  of  which  had  ordered  card- 
chief  of  the  General  Staff  at  the  Ministry  of  cases  made  from  the  skin  of  Pranzini,  an  exe- 
War.  This  officer  had  been  appointed  by  Gen.  cuted  murderer,  whose  trial  had  been  the  sen- 
Boulanger  as  a  pliable  man  in  the  place  of  sation  of  Paris  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  year. 
Gen.  Peancellier,  who  criticised  some  of  the  Many,  however,  believed  that  the  diief  cnl- 
plans  of  the  minister.  He  was  retained  with  prits  had  escaped  detection,  if  they  were  not, 
the  rest  of  the  staff  by  Gen.  Ferron,  but  had  indeed,  shielded  by  the  authorities.  This  sup- 
fallen  into  disgrace  by  incurring  debts  on  the  position  was  based  on  a  remark  of  Mme.  Li- 
merit  of  his  official  position.  Caffarel  told  the  mouzin,  who,  when  arrested,  said  that  the 
supposed  silk-merchant,  who  agreed  to  pay  police  would  find  at  her  house  letters  from 
Mme.  Limouzin  26,000  francs,  that  he  was  de-  Gen.  Thibaudin,  MM.  Wilson,  Delattre,  Mac- 
serving,  and  should  have  the  red  ribbon  of  a  kau,  and  others.  M.  Wilson,  the  son-in-law  oi 
chevalier  that  he  solicited.  Mme.  Limouzin  President  Gr^vy,  has  for  years  been  subjected 
and  Gen.  Caffarel  were  arrested  and  the  papers  to  journalistic  attacks  and  popular  suspicion. 
in  their  houses  were  seized.  Mme.  Ratazzi,  also  Be  had  been  accused  of  making  use  of  nis  ex- 
known  as  Mme.  de  la  Motte  du  Portail,  Mme.  ceptional  sources  of  political  information  to 
Y^ron,  who  called  herself  Mme.  de  Courtenil,  gain  millions  on  the  bourse.  His  last  stock 
and  a  man  named  Bayle,  were  arrested  as  ac-  operations,  conducted  at  the  time  of  the 
complices  of  the  Limouzin  woman.  On  in-  Schnaebele  incident,  when  he  speculated  for 
formation  given  by  a  jeweler,  who  was  ap-  a  fall  in  prices,  and  spoke  of  war  as  imminent, 
preached  by  Mme.  du  Courteuil  and  Bayle,  resulted  in  heavy  losses  for  him,  because  the 
the  police  proceeded  to  the  house  of  another  affair  was  arranged  more  speedily  than  he  had 
general,  the  Comte  d'Andlau,  a  senator  and  a  expected ;  still,  he  incurred  obloquy  by  his 
man  of  considerable  military  and  literary  repu-  conduct,  and  popular  suspicion  began  firom 
tation.    The  senator  had  fied,  and  in  his  house  that  time  to  extend  to  bis  fatiier-in-law,  with 
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whom  he  lived.  After  his  name  became  mixed  M.  Wilson  and  the  police  had  been  gniltj  of 
Dp  in  the  decoration  scandal,  his  constitnents  the  snppression  and  falsification  of  judicial  evi- 
at  Toars  called  on  him  to  appear  before  them  dence,  and  made  away  with  docaments  that 
and  give  an  account  of  his  actions.  He  was  were  so  incriminating  as  to  require  to  be  con- 
received  by  a  crowded  assemblage,  but,  before  cealed  by  criminal  means,  produced  a  state  of 
he  had  completed  hia  first  sentence,  his  speech  political  perturbation  that  led  almost  to  an- 
was  cut  short  by  jeers  and  cries  of  execration,  archy.  M.  Gragoon  was  dismissed  from  office 
and  the  meeting  passed  a  resolution  demanding  for  his  shaire  in  the  transaction.  M.  Mazeau, 
the  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  resigned,  but  was  in- 
Deputies.  When  a  committee  was  appointed  duced  to  continue  in  his  post.  M.  Wilson 
by  the  Chamber  to  inquire  into  the  scandals  would  not  resign  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  in 
that  had  recently  transpired,  he  demanded  an  order  to  stand  a  criminal  trial,  and  therefore 
iDYestigation  when  his  case  was  mentioned,  a  motion  was  brought  to  allow  the  authorities 
and  offered  an  explanation  of  his  relations  to  prosecute.  He  did  not  appear  before  the 
with  the  Limouzin  woman,  saying  that  she  committee  to  which  the  case  was  referred,  and 
had  once  approached  him  on  behalf  of  her  bus-  when,  on  November  17,  the  vote  was  taken  on 
band,  who  was  one  of  his  constituents.  Among  the  question  of  waiving  his  immunity  as  a 
the  adinqnencies  now  brought  to  his  charge  deputy  from  arrest,  the  Chamber  was  unani- 
was  using  tlie  official  stamp  of  the  £lys^e  to  mous  in  his  condemnation.  M.  Gr^vy  had 
forward  his  private  letters  and  effects  through  already  threatened  to  resign  if  the  Chamber 
the  mails.  He  confessed  the  truth  of  this  com-  voted  for  prosecution,  while  in  the  legislative 
plaint  by  paying  to  the  post-office  authorities  hall  and  in  the  street  were  heard  demands  for 
40,000  francs  to  cover  the  amount  of  postage  his  resignation,  which  became  gradually  more 
withheld.    When  the  seized  documents  were  decided. 

brought  into  court  during  Mme.  Limouzin*s  On  November  20  M.  Cidmenceau  demanded 

trial,  she  exclaimed  that  letters  from  Gen.  a  discussion  of  the  general  political  situation. 

Thibaudin  and  two  important  ones  written  to  M.  Rouvier  decUned  to  enter  into  a  discussion 

her  by  M.  Wilson  in  1884  were  missing.    The  until  after  the  conversion  of  the  debt  on  the 

prosecuting  attorney  and  the  examining  magis-  24th ;   but  the  Radical  leader  ridiculed  the 

trate  bad  three  times  refused  to  receive  the  idea  that  the  Cabinet  could  save  the  financial 

documents  from  the  police  authorities  on  ac-  situation  by  saying,  '^Restinpeace  till  Wednes- 

eount  of  informalities  before  they  were  finally  day,  and  on  Thursday  I  promise  you  a  crisis 

delivered,  duly  sealed  and  scheduled.    When  such  as  marks  an  epoch  in  parliamentary  his- 

Mme.  Limouzin^s  papers  were  seized,  the  pre-  tory " ;   and  continued,   **  Action  is  needed. 

£Bct  of  police,  M.  uragnon,  discovered  the  two  There  is  no  government.     Public  power  is 

letters,  the  first  of  which  began  by  saying  that  without  authority ;  the  administration  is  dis- 

the  President  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  Wilson,  organized.    Tliis  infamy  can  last  no  longer, 

was  doing  his  utmost  to  have  Gen.  Thibaudin  You  demand  time,  but  the  disaster  accords 

promoted,  though  thus  far  without  success.   M.  none.^'    The  Royalists  supported  the  interpel- 

Gragnon  took  them  to  M.  Gr6vy,  who  threw  lation,  and  M.  Rouvier,  being  defeated  by  828 

them  into  the  fire.    When  Mme.  Limouzin  de-  votes  against  242,  announced  the  resignation 

manded  their  production,  he  asked  to  have  them  of  the  Cabinet. 

returned.   M.  Gr^vy  then  told  his  son-in-law  to  The  vote  was  directed  against  the  President, 

rewrite  the  letters,  which  he  did,  omitting  the  but  M.  Gr^vy  declared  that  he  would  not  yield 

compromising  passages.   These  substituted  let-  to  an  unconstitutional  agitation  or  to  legislative 

ters,  with  those  from  Gen.  Thibaudin,  were  pressure.    The  retiring  prime  minister  advised 

then  produced  in  court.    The  woman  declared  Jiim  to  send  for  M.  Cl^menceau,  but  he  first 

that  they  were  like  the  letters  that  Wilson  asked  M.  de  Freycinet  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and, 

had  written  her,  but  were  not  the  same.    No  after  next  consulting  M.  Floquet,  and  then  M. 

credence  was  given  to  this  assertion  in  the  face  Goblet,  at  last  appealed  to  M.  Cl^roenceau, 

of  M.  Wilson^s  denials  until  it  was  shown  that  who  told  him,  like  the  others,  that  the  crisis 

the  forged  letters  were  written  on  paper  bear-  was  of  a  presidential  rather  than  of  a  minis- 

ing  a  water-mark  that  was  not  used  till  1885.  terial  character.    M.  Brisson,  who  was  next 

The  trial  of  M.  Wilson  and  of  the  police  called,  M.  Le  Royer,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
officials,  MM.  Gragoon  and  Geron,  for  the  ab-  ate,  and  M.  Ribot  likewise  intimated  that  the 
straction  df  the  letters  took  place  in  December,  only  solution  was  his  retirement  from  the 
The  court  decided  that  the  case  did  not  fall  presidency:  He  was  told  the  same  thing  by 
within  the  penal  code,  because  Mme.  Limouzin  several  others.  He  appealed  a  second  time  to 
was  not  prejudiced  by  the  suppression  of  the  M.  Cl^menceau,  of  whom  he  said  in  May  that 
letters,  which  act  was  fastenea  on  M.  Grag-  when  he  entered  the  £lys6e  by  one  door  he 
Don,  or  the  fabrication  of  substitutes,  in  which  would  leave  it  himself  by  the  other.  When 
M.  Wilson  was  concerned.  The  latter  could  Henri  Maret,  almost  the  only  Journalist  that 
not  be  held  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  because  the  had  defended  him,  declined  to  attempt  to  form 
contents  were  similar  and  the  signature  his  a  ministry,  and  advised  the  President  that 
own  in  the  original  and  the  substituted  letters,  there  was  no  man  in  the  French  parliament 

Ike  fttiiiiiiitlal  CMbb — ^The  discovery  that  who  had  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  his 
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retirement,  M.  6r6vy,  on  November  23,  an-  ing,  meetiDgs  at  Belleville  and  in  the 

nounced  his  decision  tc  resign.    He  requested  faabonrgs  were  addressed  by  Gen.  £nd^ 

M.  Ribot  to  form  a  Cabinet,  and  charged  him  nicipal  Councilor  Yaillant,  Citizen  Baslj 

to  convey  his  message  of  resignation  to  the  other  socialist  deputies  and  revolntionar] 

Chamber.    M.  Ribot  consented,  but  afterward  tors.    Denunciation  of  Ferry  formed  th€ 

advised  him  to  confer  with  the  retiring  minis-  den  of  their  speeches.    He  has  incurre 

ters,  as  the  message  was  a  political  act,  requir-  hatred  of.  the  democracy,  and  is  decri< 

ing  the  approval  of  the  Cabinet    He  recalled  *^ assassin"  and  '* Tonquinese,**  not  so 

M.  Rouvier  and  his  colleagues,  who  consented  because  he  is  politically  responsible  fo: 

to  continue  in  office  only  for  the  purpose  of  Tonquin  expedition,  but  because  he  is  supj 

delivering  his  message.    Although  he  was  told  to  have  made  that  and  other  acts,  espe 

by  every  responsible  politician  that  his  con-  his  policy  toward  Germany,  the  means  an 

tinuance  in  power  was  impossible,  M.  Gr^vy,  cover  of  financial  speculations,  by  whi< 

with  the  obstinacy  of  conviction  and  vacilla-  has  acquired  great  wealth.     Gen.  Boula 

tion  of  purpose  characteristic  of  his  period  of  who,  with  other  corps  commanders,  wa 

life,  after  authorizing  M.  Rouvier  again  to  an-  dered  away  from  Paris,  and  left  for  his 

nounce  his  retirement  in  a  note  published  on  was  very  little  heard  of. 

November  26th,  recalled  the  decision  in  the  The  Chamber  resumed  its  sitting  on 

afternoon.    The  minister  told  him  that  he  was  adopt  another  resolution  of  adjournme 

at  liberty  to  refrain  from  laying  down  his  expectancy  of  *^  the  communication  whicl 

functions,  but  that  the  ministers  could  not  con-  promised  if    On  again  coming  to  ord 

tinue  in  office.    After  another  conversation  on  listened  to  a  statement  from  M.  Kouvier, 

the  following  morning,  the  President  author-  announced  that    the  President  had  no 

ized  him  to  publish  a  note  requesting  the  Cham-  of  entering  into  a  conflict  with  the  nat 

hers  not  to  meet  till  Thursday,  Dec.  1,  when  representatives,  and  would  on  the  folk 

a  message  would  be  communicated  to  them.  morning  make  known  his  sentiments  o 

The  fears  and  passions  of  the  French  were  situation.    When  the  House  met  on  Dece 

wrought  up  by  the  prolongation  of  the  crisis.  2,  M.  Floquet  read  the  message,  which 

The  Communists  and  Socialists  of  Paris  carried  couched  in  the  following  terms : 

on  an  agitation  against  M.  Ferry  a^  threat-  ^^ ,       ,3 1 1,^  ^„,   ^o  contend  with  the  di 

enea  a  rising  if  he  were  elected  ia>esiaent.  ties  that  have  accumulated  in  my  path— the  a 

His  supporters  among  the  moderate  Republi-  of  the  press,  the  abstention  of  the  men  whoi 

cans  were  the  more  determined  to  press  his  public  voice  called  to  my  side,  and  the  increasii 

claims  to  the  succession.    Many  of  the  Radi-  PowibiUty  to  form  a  mimstiy-I  struggled  01 

^«i-   .^^-u  ^i^r.^^^^  «««^^«-  ^f  „«w:^»«  ^^^i^^  remamed  where  duty  bade  me,  but  at  the  m< 

cala,  with  timorous  persons  of  various  parties,  ^hen   pubUo  opinion,  better  informed,  marl 

and  some  who,  like  the  President,  desired  to  change  which  gave  me  nope  of  forming  a  govern 

preserve  the  constitutional  principle  of  a  fixed  the^nate  ana  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted  a  d 

term  for  the  presidential  office,  and  to  keep  it  fo»olution.  which,  under  the  form  of  an  adjoun 

beyond  the  reach  of  parliamentary  attacks  wid  ^  *  ^«f  ^ju*-  ^  a^"*  ^^  President's  promised 

w^ vuu  *>LMSj  ^s^a^u.  v»  ^€Miy»i^uMM  J  i»i;i,f»vivo  auu  ^^^^  ^  tautamout  to  summonmff  the  President 

popular  clamor,  urged  M.  Gr6vy  to  withdraw  S^;    u  would  be  my  duty  and  right  to  resisl 

his  resignation.     When  the  Chambers  met  on  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  pla 

December  1  to  hear  the  message,  M.  Gr^vy  conflict  between  tiie  Executive  and  Parliament 

told  the  ministers  that,  in  view  of  the  danger  entail  consequences  whi<^  restrain  me.    Wiadoi 

of  insurrection,  and  of  a  popular  demand  from  TfeSvTto  ^rth^  S^^^it  the  n^ponsl 

ail  parts  of  i^  ranee  that  ne  snouid  defend  the  for  such  a  precedent  and  for  the  events  that  ma 

Constitution  and  the  prerogatives  of  his  sue-  sue.     1  relinquish  without  regret,  but  not  wi 

cessors,  he  could  not  retire.   They  oflfered  their  Badness,  the  position  of  jwwer  to  which  I  have 

resignation,  which,  they  said,  should  be  final,  twice  raised  without  sohcitation,  and  in  which 

J     «   V",      X    V    i^if      V     """"'^       J  ^u  I  conscious  I  have  done  my  duty.     To  this  . 

and,  returning  to  the  Chamber,  announced  that  France  to  witness.    She  will  say  that  for  nine 

the  President  had  altered  his  resolution,  and  my  government  has  secured  to  the  country  peac 

that  they  had  in  consequence  resigned.     The  der,  and  liberty,  has  made  France  respected  thr 

house  suspended  its  sitting  for  two  hours,  and  °^!;^®  ^^''^^^  >"  "^""^^^  unremittingly  to  rais 

the  Senat^  pas^  a  similar  resolution,  ^hile  ^^o'dS^^'l^fe^VLr^^^n'^^^^^ 

the  mmisters  mtormea  the  President.  that  at  home  it  has  been  able  to  maintain  the  re| 

When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  spread  in  the  wise  course  traced  before  it  by  the  interes 

abroad,  the  streets  and  squares  filled  with  peo-  wishes  of  the  counttr.    She  will  say  that,  in  n 

pie.    The  legislators  were  agitated  by  rumors  L^LT^^'itT"'?^  iI^S«^^^^^^^^^ 

*^i.              ji»Vij*      J  J       J    *             1  !•            J  oence  placed  me.    In  leaving  poUtioal  life  1  fon 

of  a  coup  fetdtmd  dread  of  a  revolution,  and  one  wish.    It  U  that  the  repubfic  may  not  sufter 

it  would  have  been  possible  for  a  small  band  blows  aimed  at  myself,  but  that  it  may  issue  trii 

of  resolute  men  to  gain  possession  of  the  hall.  <uit  from  the  dan^rs  it  is  made  to  incur. 

The  mob,  however,  had  no  revolutionary  pur-  ^  P^«<»  ^J  the  bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  De 

«.^oA      tI»^  4-.»^..«  ,«.^-«  «^».:i/...4.  «r>:^».-;ilJrrv-»  ^7  resignation  of  the  functions  of  President  < 

pose.    Ihe  troops  were  vigilant,  noisy  demon-  French  Eepublio. 

strations  were  stopped,  and  in  the  evening 

Louise  Michel,  the  anarchist,  and  Paul  D6rou-  The  Congress  to  elect  a  new  President 

l^de,  chief  of  the  Patriotic  League,  were  ar-  summoned  to  meet  at  Versailles  on  the  fo 

rested  while  leading  processions.    In  the  even-  ing  day. 
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RkitlBg. — ^After  the  resignation  of  the  senator ;  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies, 

President  riotoas  demonstrations  against  Ferry  Francois  C.  de  Mahj,  a  native  of   Reunion ; 

took  place  in  the  streets.    A  crowd  that  sur-  Minister  of  Pnblic  Works,  M.  Lonbet;  Minis- 

roonded  the  Palais  Boarbon  was  driven  away  ter   of   Agricnltare,   M.    Viette ;  Minister  of 

by  the   military   and   police.    The   deputies,  Commerce,  M.  Daotresme ;  Minister  of  War, 

Cam^inat,  Due  Qnercy,  and  Basly,  marched  Gen.  Logerot,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  war  of 

at  the  head  of  a  procession  toward  the  H6tel-  1870,  distingaished  himself  in  Tunis  in  1881, 

de-Ville,  and  when  they  attempted  to  force  a  was  made  general  of  division,  and  succeeded 

passage  through  asquad[ron  of  the  Garde  R6-  Gen.  Forgemol  in  the  chief  command, 

publicaine,  the  soldiers  charged  into  the  crowd,  In  President  Carnot^s  inaugural  message,  read 

and  striking  with  the  flat  side  of  their  sabers,  in  Parliament  on  December  18,  he  speaks  of 

soon   put  the  mob  to  flight.     Other  crowds  himself  as  *^  one  of  the  most  modest  servants  of 

were  dispersed  in  like  manner.    There  were  France,^*  and  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 

revolvers  fired  and  stones  thrown  at  the  sol-  deputies  to  sustain  a  policy  of  *^  progress,  rec- 

diere,  but  no  one  was  killed  on  either  side,  onciliation,  and  concord." 

The  Municipal  Council  met  at  six  o^clook,  and  IttMipkd  iMMriiatlM  of  Jiles  Ferry. — The  agi- 

passed  a  resolution  expressing  the  conviction  tation  against  M.  Ferry  during  the  presiden- 

that  the  election  of  Jules  Ferry  would  lead  to  tial  canvass  prompted  a  desperate  man,  who 

the  shedding  of  .blood  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  was  desirous  of  noteriety,  to  attempt  bis  life  in 

and  civil  war  throughout  France.  the  lobby  of  the  Chamber,  on  December  10. 

Ito  Pnsidtallal  ElecttM. — The  election  took  He  sent  in  his  card,  and  when  M.  Ferry  ap- 

place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Ver-  peared,  while  engaging  him  in  conversation, 

sallies,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  8.    The  nred  two  shots  from  a  revolver,  but  inflicted 

Opportunists  were  united  in  favor  of  M.  Ferry,  only  a  slight  wound. 

while  the  Radicals  had  expected  to  support  M.  The  Fwls  Moldiialitj. — A  question  under- 
de  Freyoinet.  The  Right  had  been  expected  lying  the  political  events  of  the  year  was  the 
to  give  their  votes  to  M.  Ferry,  but  they  deter-  old  one  of  the  right  of  the  communes,  notably 
mined  to  throw  them  away  on  G^n.  Saus-  the  city  of  Paris,  to  legislative  autonomy.  The 
sier,  who  had  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  or  idea  of  local  self-government,  which  inspires 
on  Gen.  Appert.  In  the  Republican  caucus,  with  dread  all  the  conservative  elements  of 
M.  Sadi-Camot  had  been  prominently  brought  French  society,  and  has  been  resisted  and  re- 
forward  as  a  compromise  candidate,  yet  the  pressed  by  every  means,  because  the  hopes 
friends  of  M.  Ferry  did  not  despair  of  gaining  of  the  Socialists  and  Revolutionists  of  every 
monarchist  votes,  and  electing  him  yet.  The  shade  are  bound  up  in  it,  has  made  great  prog- 
fint  vote  gave  Sadi-Camot  808  ballots ;  Ferry,  ress  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  has 
212;  Saussier,  148  ;  de  Freyoinet,  76 ;  Appert,  been  adopted  as  a  practical  issue  by  a  consider- 
72;  Brisson,  26;  Floquet,  6;  Anatole  de  la  able  section  of  the  Radical  party  in  parliament. 
Forge,  F^lix  Pyat,  and  Pasteur,  2  each ;  and  The  elections  for  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  in 
SpaUer,  1.  MM.  Ferry  and  de  Freycinet  an-  May  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  the  Radi- 
Doonced  their  withdrawal  in  favor  of  M.  Car-  cal  and  Revolutionary  elements  in  that  body. 
not  On  the  second  vote  M.  Sadi-Carnot  was  On  July  27  the  municipality  voted  to  convene 
elected  by  616  ballots,  to  188  cast  for  Gen.  a  congress  of  municipal  delegates,  but  the  gov- 
Sanssier,  11  for  Ferry,  5  for  de  Freycinet,  and  ernment  vetoed  the  project  The  President  of 
1  for  Pyat.  the  Municipal  Council  nevertheless  issued  a  cir- 
The  Tlnrd  CtUiet — The  Rouvier  ministry  cular  inviting  delegates  of  all  French  munici- 
baoded  in  their  resignations  to  the  new  Presi-  palities  to  meet  on  September  22,  and  the  Min- 
deot,  who  had  much  diflSculty  in  finding  a  ister  of  the  Interior  again  interfered,  threaten- 
^atesman  who  could  form  a  Cabinet.  M.  Fal-  ing  to  annul  any  resolutions  passed  in  response 
litres  declined  to  undertake  the  task.  M.  Gob-  to  the  invitation.  The  fear  of  a  Paris  commune 
let  conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  in  the  same  and  central  mayoralty  was  the  main  motive 
ministry  men  from  the  opposite  wings  of  the  that  deterred  M.  Gr6vy  from  calling  on  M. 
party,  but  gave  up  the  attempt.  On  December  C16menceau  to  form  a  ministry  in  May,  and 
18  a  Cabinet  was  formed  from  Opportunist  ele-  that  governed  the  selection  of  the  Tirard  Cabi- 
ments,  composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  net  in  December. 

Coaneil  and  Minister  of  Finance,  Paul  Emman-  The  ExUMtkm   of  1889. — The  Republic  re- 
pel Tirard,  bom  in  Geneva,  of  French  parents,  ceived  negative  replies  from  the  monarchical 
in  1827,  who  established  a  wholesale  jewelry  governments  of  Europe  in  response  to  its  invi- 
establishment  in  Paris,  was  a  zealous  Republi-  tation  to  participate  in  a  world's  fair  at  Paris 
can  under  the  Empire,  a  deputy  in  1871,  after-  in  1889.    The  Czar  of  Russia  directed  his  min- 
ward  a  life-senator.  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  ister  to  declare  that  the  Russian  Government 
1879,  and  subsequently  Minister  of  Finance ;  would  take  no  part  in  festivities  for  the  glori- 
Ifinister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  L.  £.  Flourens ;  fication  of   a  revolution,  and   would  prohibit 
Ifinister  of  Justice,  M.  Fallidres ;  Minister  of  Russian  merchants  and  manufacturers  from 
the  Interior,  Jean  M.  F.  Sarrien,  who  held  the  having    anything  to  do   with    it.    The  Ger- 
same  portfolio  nnder  M.  de  Freycinet  in  1866 ;  man  and  Austrian  Governments   declined  to 
Minister  of  Edacation  and  Worship,  M.  Faye,  a  countenance    the  exhibition  by    any    ofScial 
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action.    The  Chamber  has  appropriated  the  000  francs.    The  imports  of  Tonqain  for  18 

soms  necessary  for  the  exhibition.    Bnildings,  are  reported  as  21,679,879  francs,  and  the  € 

inclading  a  great  iron  tower,  are  being  erected  ports  as  8,079,4*38  francs, 

in  Paris.    Daring  the  exhibition  there  wiU  be  The  fighting  in  Tonqain  still  continues, 

held,  under  the  direction  of  committees  ap-  January,  1887,  the  French  made  two  nnst 

pointed  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  meet-  cessfal  attempts  to  exx>el  a  rebel  force  frc 

mgs  and  lectures  on  literature,  art,  history  and  Than  Hoa,  where  they  were  strongly  intrench^ 

archffiology,  mathematical  science,  physics  and  A  few  weeks  later  Col.  Brissaud  captured 

chemistry,  natural  science,   geography,  politi-  fort  in  the  same  district,  which  was  stubborn 

cal  economy  and  legislation,  hygiene  and  sani-  defended  by  Chinese    and   Annamites   fro 

tation,  social  economy,  education,  engineering,  Thuyet.    Columns  were  sent  into  the  pro 

agricultare,  industry,  and  commerce.  inces  of  Phu-Yen  and  Bin-Dinh.      By  Ju 

Algeria. — The   area  of   Algeria   is    818,334  the  rebels  had  been  driven  into  the  remot 

square  kilometfes,  not  including  the  territory  districts.     The  delimitation  of  the  Chine 

extending  into  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  which  is  frontier  had  then  been  nearly  completed.    1 

349,900  square  kilometres  in  extent.  Thepopu-  a  ministerial  decree,  issued  August  4,  the  •} 

lation  on  May  30, 1886,  was  3,867,465,  of  which  tem  of  protection,  exempting  from  duty  Fren^ 

number  3,324,475  are  resident  in  the  the  terri-  merchandise  imported  in  French  ships,  ai 

tories  administered  by  the  civil  authorities,  492,-  subjecting  to  the  French  general  tariff  all  fc 

990  in  the  military  divisions,  and  50,000  in  the  eign  merchandise,  was  established  in  Cochi 

Algerian  Sahara.    The  number  of  Arabs  and  China,  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin.    Fc 

Kabyles  is  3,274,354 ;  of  French,  261,591 ;  of  eign  goods  in  transit  pay  only  one  fifth  of  ti 

naturalized  Israelites,  23,376.    The  population  regular  duty. 

of  the  city  of  Algiers  was  71,199.    The  budget  OsiwtaSt — The  colonies  and  protectorates 

for  1886  makes  the  receipts  42,837,628  francs,  France,  including  Algeria,  Tunis,  Madagasci 

and  the  expenditures  52,738,472  francs.    The  and  Annam,  have  a  combined  area  of  3,04J 

imports  in  1884  amounted  to  289,800,000  francs,  600  square  kilometres,  and  an  aggregate  pop 

and  the  exports  to  175,900,000  francs.    There  lation  of  28,315,400  souls.    The  French  esta 

were  2,065  kilometres  of  railroad  in  operation  lishments  in  India,  with  an  area  of  508  squa 

in  April,  1887.  kilometres,  had,  in  1885,  a  population  of  271 

Tolst — The  regency  of  Tunis  has  an  area  of  261.     The  public  expenditure  in  1885  w 

about  116,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  popu-  2,206,000  francs;    imports,  8,000,000  franc 

lation  of  1,500,000  souls,  of  which  number  exports,   26,500,000  francs.      The   colony 

35,500  are  Christians,  45,000  Israelites,  and  Cochin-China,  is  59,800  square  kilometres 

the  rest  Mohammedans.     Tunis,  the  capital,  extent,  and  in  1885  contained  1,792,983  i 

has  150,000  inhabitants.    The  expenditures  of  habitants.    The  colonial  budget  was  28,488,0 

the  Government  amounted  in  1886  to  27,145,-  francs,  exclusive  of  3,239,000  francs  of  e 

000  francs.    There  is  a  debt  of  142,550,000  penditure  assumed  by  the  French  Go vemmen 

francs.    The  value  of  imports  in  1886  was  imports,  108,700,000  francs ;  exports,  85,40< 

30,215,775  francs;  of  exports,  19,416,475  francs.  000  francs.    The  protected  kingdom  of  Cai 

The  chief  exports  are  rye,  barley,  olive-oil,  bo^a  has  an  area  of  about  100,000  squa 

and  esparto-grass.    There  are  410  kilometres  kilometres  and  1,500,000   inhabitants.     T 

of  railroad  completed.  French  resident-general  was  in  April,  18£ 

Aaum. — The  kingdom  of  Annam  was  taken  appointed  Prime  Minister  to  King  Norodoi 

under  the  protectorate  of  France  in  1884.    A  and  intrusted  with  the  task  of  reorganizL 

French  resident-general  represents  the  repub-  and  directing  the  finances.    The  kingdom  h 

lie  in  the  citadel  of  Hu6,  with  a  military  escort,  an  export  and  import  trade  of  from  10,000,0 

and  under  the  treaty  European  engineers  and  to  12,000,000  francs,  not  reckoning  the  ooi 

agents  were    to  direct    the  customs,   public  mercial  movement  across  the  frontier  of  Siai 

works,  and  other  services.    The  province  of  The  estimated  extent  of  Senegal  and  its  d 

Tonquin  was  placed  more  particularly  under  pendencies  in  1885  was  667.000  s^are  kil 

French  control,  and  is  administered  by  native  metres,  the  population,  3,817,465.   Vrotectc 

functionaries  under  the  direction  of  French  ates  have  been  proclaimed  over  the  Upp 

residents  in  aU  the  chief  places.  Senegal  and  the  Upper  Niger.    The  warlil 

The  area  of  the  kingdom  is  about  275,300  natives  in  these  regions  frequently  attack  t 

square  kilometres.    The  population  of  Tonquin  French    posts.    The  colonial  expenditure 

is  from  10,000.000  to  12,000,000  persons;  that  1885  was  2,861,000  francs,  besides  8,897,0 

of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  about  2,000,000.  francs  which  were  made  a  charge  on  the  trei 

The  receipts  of  Annam  and  Tonquin  in  1887  iiry  of  the  republic.    The  imports  in  18 

amounted  to  44,860,000  francs,  including  a  were  25,100,000  francs;  the  exports,  19,500,0 

subvention  of  30,000,000  francs.     The  expendi-  francs.    The  French  possessions  on  the  Gc 

tures  were  calculated  at  44,758,230  francs,  of  Coast  had,  in  1885,  an  extent  of  24,000  squf 

which  20,425,000  francs  were  for  the  military,  kilometres.      The    French    authorities    ma 

and  10,830,000  francs  for  the  naval  expendi-  treaties  with  chiefs  of  an  extensive  tract 

ture.    The  imports  of  Annam  in  1883  amounted  the  northern  bank  of  the  G^ambia  river,  oal 

to  2,860,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  1,200,-  the  Badiboo  territory.    The  British  oflicials 
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LAgos,  conceiving  the  opiDion  that  the  region  jond  which  each  power  engaged  not  to  extend 
belonged  within  the  sphere  of  British  inflci-  its  possessions,  after  an  English  officer  had 
enoe,  led  a  force  into  the  district  in  April,  haoled  down  the  French  flag  at  a  place  called 
1887,  and  placed  a  chief  in  power  who  was  Dongareta.  The  understanding  that  was  ar- 
friendlj  to  the  English.  The  French  there-  rived  at  between  Lord  Salisbnrj  and  M.  Flon- 
apon  repelled  him,  and  reinstated  their  protege^  rens,  recognizes  the  rights  of  France  over  the 
rai«ng  the  French  flag  over  the  districts  of  Obock  territory  and  the  Gulf  of  Tadjonrah, 
Badiboo  Saba  and  Sangallj.  The  officer  in  Great  Britain  ceding  the  island  of  !Mashah, 
eommand  of  the  troops  at  Lagos  marched  into  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  gcdf.  The  frontier 
the  disputed  territory,  and  palled  down  the  line  of  the  French  territory  extends  from  Gape 
French  flag.  The  British  and  French  Govern-  Djiboaieh  to  Harrar,  and  thence  westward  to 
ments  both  sent  gunboats  and  higher  officials  Shoa.  France  acknowledges  the  rights  of  Eng- 
to  the  spot,  and  entered  into  diplomatic  cor-  land  to  the  territory  situate  to  the  east  of  Cape 
respondence  over  the  question.  Sir  Samuel  Djiboigeh,  including  Dongareta. 
Rowe,  Governor  of  the  British  West  African  The  colony  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  with 
settlements,  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  various  an  area  of  286  square  kilometres,  had,  in  1886, 
points  on  the  Gambia  river,  but  the  French  6,800  inhabitants.  The  imports  were  18,200,<» 
remained  in  practical  possession  of  the  Badiboo  000  francs,  and  the  exports  20,200,000  francs, 
district  The  estimated  area  of  the  French  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies  have  1,870 
possessions  at  Gaboon  and  on  the  Congo  is  square  kilometres  of  territory,  and  in  1886 
(170,000  square  kilometres.  On  May  27,  1887,  contained  181,098  inhabitants,  and  exported 
I  t  diplomatic  arrangement  was  concluded  be-  7,700,000  francs  worth  of  goods,  with  imports 
tveen  France  and  Germany,  legalizing  the  amounting  to  4,800,000  francs.  Martinique  is 
importation  of  spirituous  liquors,  rifles,  gun-  988  kilometres  in  area,  with  169,282  inhabit- 
powder,  and  tobacco  into  their  possessions  on  ants,  and  imported  21,900,000  francs,  and  ex- 
the  Slave  Coast,  at  fixed  rates  of  duty.  The  ported  21,600,000  francs  worth  of  merchandise, 
expenditure  of  the  colonial  government  in  French  Guiana  has  an  area  of  121,418  square 
Gaboon  in  1886  was  619,000  francs,  and  that  kilometres,  and  26,602  European  inhabitants, 
of  the  home  Government  126,000  francs.  The  The  imports  in  1886  were  19,600,000  francs, 
tride  is  about  1,900,000  francs  either  way.  and  the  exports  18,000,000  francs. 
For  the  French  Couffo,  M.  de  Brazza,  the  In  the  Pacific  the  penal  colony  of  New  Oale- 
Govemor,  was  allowed  1,600,000  francs  in  the  donia,  with  the  Loyalty  Islands,  has  an  area  of 
bnd^t  of  1887.  A  convention  concluded  in  19,960  square  kilometres,  and  had  a  population 
April,  1887,  between  France  and  the  Congo  of66,468  souls  in  1886.  The  imports  amounted 
Free  State,  alters  the  boundaries  indicated  in  to  8,600,000  francs,  and  the  exports  to  4,600,- 
tbe  original  treaty  in  favor  of  France.  The  000  francs.  The  New  Hebrides,  occupied  by 
Lecona  river  and  the  17th  meridian  of  east  French  troops,  have  not  yet  been  definitively 
longitude  were  to  mark  the  eastern  boundary  annexed.  (See  New  Hebbidss).  The  other 
of  the  French  possessions.  It  has  since  been  possessions  in  the  Pacific  include  Tdiiti,  the 
tBoertalned  that  the  Lecona  is  not  a  favorable  Touamotou  Archipelago,  and  the  Wallis  Isl- 
roate  into  the  interior,  and  by  the  new  arrange-  ands,  which  were  annexed  in  1886.  The  Istter 
oient  the  boundary  will  follow  the  Dubrangi  have  an  area  of  96  square  kilometres  and  8,600 
or  MaboDgi,  the  right  bank  of  which  is  to  inhabitants.  They  are  situated  between  the 
belong  to  France,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Fvji  and  Samoa  islands,  and  were  occupied, 
Congo  below  their  junction.  The  Congo  Free  with  the  intention  of  making  them  a  coaling- 
State  in  return  acquires  the  right  of  having  its  station,  by  the  expedition  which  went  from 
loan  quoted  in  Paris  to  the  amount  of  80,000,-  Noumea  in  April,  1887.  The  total  expendi- 
OOO  francs.  France  also  admits  that  the  pre-  ture  of  the  French  Government  on  its  colonies 
emptive  rights  acquired  in  1888  over  the  Congo  in  1886  was  82,659,000  francs, 
possessions  can  not  be  exercised  against  Bel*  FRIEIVDS.  ISenenl  Csaferaice  ef  Tetriy  Meel- 
giam,  should  it  desire  to  acquire  the  territory  titg^ — A  General  Conference  of  the  yearly 
of  the  Free  State,  but  only  in  respect  to  other  meetings  of  Friends  in  America,  with  those  of 
powers,  should  the  founders  desire  to  cede  the  London  and  Dublin,  met  in  Richmond,  Ind., 
territoiy.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  are  the  September  22.  The  meeting  was  held  in  pnr- 
colonies  of  Reunion,  Sainte-Marie  de  Madagas-  suance  of  a  call  which  was  made  by  the  Indi- 
es, Mayotte,  Nossi-B6,  and  Obock,  besides  ana  Yearly  Meeting  in  1886,  for  such  a  confer- 
the  recently  annexed  Comoro  Islandis,  which  ence,  to  consider  matters  of  doctrine,  govem- 
were  occupied  without  fighting,  and  the  resi-  ment,  and  methods  of  work,  and  to  consult 
dent  installed  at  Anjouan  on  March  26,  1887.  with  respect  to  a  closer  union  of  the  several 
These  islands,  which  lie  between  the  island  of  bodies  of  Friends.  Thirteen  yearly  meetings 
Madagascar  and  the  African  continent,  are  were  represented  by  108  delegates.  The  first 
1,606  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and  contain  question  discussed  after  the  preliminary  mat- 
53,000  inhabitants.  There  occured  in  the  ters  of  organization  were  disposed  of—"  Is  it 
early  part  of  1887,  disputes  between  French  desirablethat  all  the  yearly  meetings  of  Friends 
and  English  authorities  on  the  Somali  coast,  in  the  world  should  adopt  one  declaration  of 
and  a  line  of  demarkation  was  agreed  on,  be-  doctrine? " — was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
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To  the  second  question,  "  What  is  the  mission  doctrines  was  adopted  which  was  compiled 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  what  is  its  mes-  from  the  expressions  made  at  various  times  bj 
sage  to  the  world  ?  "  the  answers  were  given  the  different  yearly  meetings.  It  inclndes  the 
in  substance:  That  the  mission  of  the  Society  is  headings  of  ^^Grod,  our  Fa&er,  Son,  and  Holy 
to  declare  salvation  to  lost  men ;  to  promulgate  Ghost " ;  ^*  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ^* ;  ''  The 
a  pure,  sound,  full  gospel ;  to  hold  theology  in  Holy  Spirit";  **The  Holy  Scriptures"; 
a  living  experieoce,  so  that  the  doctrines  *^  Man's  Creation  and  Fall "  ;  **  Justification  " ; 
preached  shall  be  ever  fresh  and  vital ;  to  labor  "  Sanctification  " ;  '*  Regeneration" ;  ^'  Bap- 
to  get  men  saved  and  sanctified ;  to  go  with  tism  " ;  '*  The  Lord's  Supper  " ;  "  Worship  " ; 
Christ  into  every  reform,  especially  peace,  ^^  Ministry,  and  the  Exercise  of  Spiritual  Gifts"; 
temperance,  and  purity ;  to  maintain  the  priest-  "  Prayer  and  Praise  " ;  "  Civil  Government " ; 
hood  of  beUevers  and  simple  worship  without  "  Peace  "  ;  "  Oaths  "  ;  "  Marriage  " ;  and  "  The 
priestly  intervention ;  to  preach  the  only  sav-  First  Day  of  the  Week,"  upon  which,  except 
ing  baptism  which  is  Christ's  with  the  Holy  that  the  outward  rites  of  baptism  and  the 
Ghost,  and  the  one  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  Lord's  Supper,  war,  fighting,  and  oaths  are 
is  the  spiritual  partaking  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  specially  declared  against,  the  expressions  are 
That  mission  can  be  best  fulfilled  and  that  mes-  in  general  harmony  with  the  doctrines  held  by 
sage  declared  by  Friends  being  pure,  baptized  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  Arminian  school 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  filled  with  Christ's  love,  A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  William  Nicholson  at 
cdled  to  the  work,  united,  and  well  organized ;  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  whose  session  was 
by  preaching,  teaching,  writing;  going  to  the  held  after  the  close  of  the  Conference,  advo- 
poor,  rich,  honored,  and  unlearned ;  and  by  eating  the  institution  of  triennial  conferences, 
oeing  zealous  as  missionaries,  evangelists,  and  and  of  a  court  of  final  appeal  uniting  and  bind- 
pastors,  according  as  God  bestows  gifts.  The  ing  all  the  yearly  meetings. 
Conference  declared  it  desirable  that  there  LMdM  Yearly  Meetiig. — The  statistical  reports 
should  be  a  union  in  missionary  work  of  the  to  the  London  Yearly  Meeting  gave  the  whole 
yearly  meetings,  which  have  now,  severally,  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
their  own  separate  missions.  The  following  in  England  as  16,453,  and  in  Ireland  as  2,774. 
paper  was  adopted  on  the  questions  of  baptism  These  returns  show  an  increase  during  the 
and  the  Lord's  Supper :  *^  A  number  of  sug-  year  of  78  members  in  England,  and  a  decrease 
gestions  having  been  made  by  members  of  the  of  61  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  attendants 
Conference  to  the  business  committee,  in  refer-  upon  meetings  not  members  was  5,A03  in  Eng- 
ence  to  the  teaching  of  water  baptism  and  the  land,  and  660  in  Ireland.  The  London  Yearly 
^Supper  by  those  in  official  position  in  the  Soci-  Meeting  assembled  May  18.  Though  having  no 
'ety  of  Friends,  the  committee  have  given  care-  official  supremacy  in  the  Society,  it,  being  the 
ful  attention  thereto,  but  believe  that  the  re-  parent  body  of  all,  is  recognized  by  the  denomi- 
cent  official  utterances  and  reaffirmations  of  nation  at  large  as  the  leading  meeting,  and 
eight  yearly  meetings  on  this  continent  have  general  respect  is  accorded  to  its  determinations 
definitely  settled  that  question.  They  present  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Sod- 
with  the  report  the  minute  of  the  Indiana  Year-  ety ;  and  they  have  usually  been  influential  in 
ly  Meeting,  which  is  in  substantial  agreement  pointing  out  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the 
with  the  minutes  of  other  yearly  meetings,  other  meetings.  A  question  which  had  already 
and  advise  that  the  subject  be  not  entered  upon  given  considerable  difficulty  came  up  before  the 
or  debated  at  this  time."'  The  minute  referred  meeting  concerning  correspondence  with  the 
to  declares  that :  ^^  We  believe  it  to  be  incon-  American  meetings.  Divisions  have  occurred 
sistent  for  any  one  to  be  acknowledged  or  re-  in  several  of  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  United 
tained  in  the  position  of  a  minister  or  elder  States  and  Canada  on  questions  of  divergent 
among  us  who  continues  to  participate  in  or  practices  in  meetings.  While  conservative 
to  teach  ,the  necessity  of  the  outward  rites  of  members  still  hold  to  the  old  order  of  quiet 
baptism  and  the  supper."  Concerning  the  meetings,  and  look  dispara^gly  on  active 
manner  of  conducting  public  worship,  a  general  movements  for  spreading  the  Word,  other  par- 
consensus  was  expressed  in  favor  of  preserving  ties  favor  active  methodis,  with  diversified  serv- 
the  long-established  form  of  silent  meetings,  ices,  somewhat  resembling  those  employed  bj 
having  Jesus  as  the  only  head,  and  no  minister  other  Protestant  denominations ;  and  sever^ 
necessary  but  much  to  be  desired.  The  discus-  meetings  have  been  split  in  two  on  these  diver- 
sion of  the  question  of  *^  The  proper  relation-  gences.  To  maintain  the  even  balance,  and 
ship  of  the  ministry  to  the  Church,  and  the  recognize  by  correspondence  the  party  repre- 
duty  of  the  Church  toward  the  ministry,  in  senting  the  English  society  as  it  is,  has  not 
connection  with  the  liberty  of  prophesying,  and  been  an  easy  task.  A  conference  had  been 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  it  inviolate  in  all  held  in  London  on  the  subject  in  the  auturon 
onr  meetings,"  which  involved  the  propriety  of  1886,  but  no  real  change  had  been  made,  and 
of  recognizing  the  innovations  of  revival  meet-  the  discussion  at  the  present  yearly  meeting 
ings,  with  acknowledged  leaders,  and  formal  was  without  result.  The  Meeting  for  Sufier- 
supplies  of  regular  ministers  to  certain  meet-  ings  was  commissioned  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
ings,  disclosed  a  predominance  of  sentiment  in  simplifying  and  amending  the  marriage  usages 
favor  of  these  movements.    A  declaration  of  of  tne  society.    The  committee  on  education 
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was  directed  to  report  to   the  next  yearly  ffascar,  and  diplomas  had  been  granted  to  eight 
meeting  respecting  the  feasibility  of  establish-  Malagasy  stndents.    The  mission  in  that  conn- 
ing a  high-class  school  for  yonng  men.    The  try  returned  88,000  adherents,  of  whom  19,- 
policy  followed  by  the  Home  Mission  Commit-  600  were  regular  attendants  at  worship.     The 
tee  in  the  organization  and  execution  of  the  work  carried  on  there  was  chiefly  educational, 
work  intrust^  to  it  was  discussed.    On  the  At  the  Syrian  mission  6,121  cases  had  been 
ODe  side  it  was  feared  that  the  committee  was  treated  at  the  dispensary,  and  the  attending 
departing  from  the  usages  of  the  Society;  on  physician  had  made  more  than  1,000  visits.   A 
the  other  side  it  was  shown  that  the  committee  hospital  had  been  opened  at  Ramleh,  Pales- 
represented  an  almost  similar  organism  that  was  tine.     Favorable  reports  were  also  received 
vital  when  Friends*  principles  flourished  most  from  the  missions  in  Natal,  India,  and  China, 
in  England.    The  committee  was  reappointed.  The  Friends*  Tract  Association  had  expended 
The  meeting  was  interested  in  the  discussion  more  than  £200,  and  had  a  balance  of  £60. 
of  a  possible  manner  in  which  it  might  use  its  The  total  issue  of  tracts  had  been  180,194, 
inflaenoe  for  the  preservation  of  peace  between  against  108,684  in  the  previous  year,  with  28,- 
nations   whose  relations    appear    precarious,  000  leaflets  in  addition.    A  considerable  pro- 
without  becoming  involved  in  political  compli-  portion  of  these  tracts  were  in  foreign  lan- 
cations.    The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  asked  guages.  The  standing  committee  of  the  London 
'* prayerfully  and  carefully  '*  to  watch,  and  as  Yearly  Meeting  brought  in  reports  from  France, 
the  way  may  open,  to  promote  by  deputation  Germany.  Australasia,  Norway,  Denmark,  Con- 
or otherwise,  peaceful  solutions.    A  deputa-  stantinople,  Syria  and  Palestine,  Madagascar, 
tioD  was  appointed  to  attend  the  General  Con-  India,  Natal,  and  China,  representing  the  work 
fereuce  of  yearly  meetings  to  be  held  in  Rich-  of  the  agencies  of  the  society  as  in  most  places 
mond,  Ind..  in  September.  hopeful  and  well  sustained.    While  enlightened 
fikmit!*  MMms. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  education  was  everywhere  advanced, 
Friends*    (English)  Foreign  Mission  Associa-  the  military  laws  of  France  and  Germany  were 
tion  was  held  May  28.     Mr.  Arthur  Pease  the  only  hindrances  to  Friends  in  those  coun- 
predded.     The  income  of  the  Association  for  tries.    The    Friends*  Home  Mission  had  ex- 
tbe  year  had  been  £8,687,  and  the  number  ponded  £1,887  during  the  year,  the  most  of  it 
of  missionaries  employed  24.    A  medical  mis-  in  aid  of  Friends  performing  missionary  labors 
noaary  academy  had  been  opened  in  Mada-  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
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CBecaUPmClL  PIOGSISB  AMD  DIBCOTEET.  he  reiterates  his  resolution  not  to  desert  his 
iftfci. — ^Although  not  fewer  than  tlie  usual  province ;  he  can  not  abandon  the  results  of 
number  of  travelers  have  been  in  Africa  dur-  nis  twelve  years*  work  of  civilization,  and  still 
iD^  the  year,  and  the  interests  of  trade  have  hopes  to  restore  order  in  his  domain ;  but  he  is 
been  served  to  some  extent  by  the  increase  of  most  anxious  to  secure  some  means  of  regular 
topographical  knowledge,  yet  the  gain  to  geo-  communication  with  the  outside  world.  His 
graphical  science  is  not  large.  The  chief  in-  present  facilities  depend  entirely  on  the  caprice 
toest  has  centered  on  the  expedition  under-  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Uganda  and  Un- 
taken  by  Stanley  for  the  relief  of  £min  Pasha  Joro,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  receive 
—not  to  bring  him  away,  for  he  has  declared  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  If  a  free  route 
that  he  will  not  leave  his  province,  but  to  could  be  opened  for  him,  he  might  be  able  to 
open  a  route  of  communication  ana  relieve  defend  his  own  province,  since  he  has  a  force 
mm  from  his  position  of  isolation  fh>m  the  of  about  1,400  Egyptians  and  Soudanese.  In 
dyilized  world,  beleaguered  as  he  is  by  jealous  February  last  he  met  with  a  serious  loss  by 
tribes  ready  to  fall  upon  his  troops  at  any  the  burning  of  Wadelai,  his  principal  station, 
moment.  Since  he  has  been  able  to  send  let-  by  which  large  stores  of  ivory  and  provisions, 
ters  and  packages  by  way  of  Uganda  and  Zan-  as  well  as  much  of  his  private  property,  were 
zibar,collectionsofbirds,butternies,  and  moths,  destroyed.  The  arms  and  ammunition  were 
tbat  he  has  collected,  have  been  received  in  saved  with  difBculty.  £min  was  compelled, 
Ixmdon,  and  accounts  of  short  Journeys  made  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  provisioning,  to  give 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  station.  In  one  of  these  up  the  stations  at  Lado  ana  Gondokoro,  which 
be  visited  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  found  that,  were  important  as  terminals  of  the  navigation 
noce  1879,  a  low  island,  about  one  kilo-  of  the  Nile;  but  he  has  on  the  other  hand  ex- 
metre  in  length,  has  been  formed  not  far  south  tended  his  sway  toward  the  south,  and  founded 
from  the  former  station  of  Mahagi,  by  the  de-  a  new  station,  Ssongo,  on  an  island  near  the 
posits  of  rivers  flowing  into  the  lake.  He  western  shore  of  Albert  Lake. 
tJbinks  the  western  part  of  the  lake  is  gradually  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  discovered  a  new 
£Ding  up.  He  describes  the  character  and  river  flowing  from  the  Usungora  mountains  to 
customs  of  the  Monbuttu,  their  weapons  and  Albert  Lake,  and  cnlled  Kakibbi  by  the  Wa- 
implements  of  various  kinds.    In  recent  letters  songora,  and  Duera  by  the  Wa-mboga.    Near 
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its  moath  is  a  large  island.    It  has  a  great  vol-  was  to  march  400  miles  throngh  an  unknown 

nme  of  water,  bat  numerous  rapids,  making  country  to  Emin^s  capital.    It  was  as  late  as 

the  navigation  difficult.    He  was  told  hj  the  April  26  before  it  could  leave  Leopoldville, 

natives  that  there  is  a  river  to  the  southwest,  on  Stanley  Pool,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seo- 

on  the  banks  of  which  lives  a  colony  of  the  cu-  ond  week  in  June  that  the  explorer  himself 

rious  dwarf  race,  or  Akkas,  called  Balia  by  was  at  Aruwimi,  much  delay  having  been 

the    Ungoro  people,   but  showing   by   their  caused  by  defective  means  of  transportation, 

speech  that  they  are  Betua.  A  rear  -  guard  was  left  at  Tambouya,  and 

When  Bir.  Stanley  announced  his  intention  of  the  advance  column  of  five  Europeans  and 

taking  the  Congo  route  to  Emin's  territory,  the  three  hundred  and  eighty  natives  passed  on  to 

plan  was  disapproved  by  both  Junker  and  the  limit  of  navigation  and  began  the  overland 

Dchweinfurth.    They  thought  that   at   least  march.     Few   difficulties   were   encountered 

eighteen  months  would  be  i^uired  for  the  apart  from  the  natural  obstacles  presented  by 

journey;   and   they  recommended  instead  a  such  a  country.    Meantime,  Tippoo-Tip  had 

route  from  the  Red  Sea  or  from  Zanzibar.  gone  to  Stanley  Falls  to  restore  to  the  Congo 

Mr.  Stanley  convinced  them  that  the  land  State  the  station  which  was  seized  by  the 
journey  by  the  Upper  Congo  would  not  ex-  Arabs,  and  gather  a  company  of  his  people  to 
ceed  400  miles,  whereas  from  Zanzibar  to  Al-  accompany  the  expedition  as  carriers.  The 
bert  Lake  the  distance  would  be  950  miles,  steamer  **  Stanley,''  the  largest  on  the  Congo, 
and  the  Masai  route  would  be  925  miles.  A  returned  to  Bolobo  to  carry  to  the  Amwuni 
strong  expedition  was  determined  upon,  the  station  the  remaining  men  and  supplies, 
cost  l^ing  defrayed  mainly  by  English  contribu-  By  July  25  the  advance  expedition  had  as- 
ters to  the  relief  fund  with  a  su^idy  from  the  cended  the  river  Aruwimi  as  far  as  an  elevated 
Egyptian  treasury.  In  Mr.  Stanley^s  own  tract  of  country  forming  a  portion  of  the  Ms- 
words  :  *^  The  expedition  is  non-military — ^that  bodi  district.  Here  the  river  became  very  nar- 
is  to  say,  its  purpose  is  not  to  fight,  destroy,  or  row,  being  no  longer  navigable,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
waste  ;  its  purpose  is  to  save,  to  relieve  dis-  ley  was  compelled  for  several  days  to  have  all 
tress,  to  carry  comfort.  Emin  Pasha  may  be  the  provisions  and  munitions  for  the  use  of 
a  good  man,  a  brave  officer,  a  gallant  feUow  the  expedition,  as  well  as  those  intended  for 
deserving  of  a  strong  effort  of  relief;  but  I  de-  the  re  victualing  of  Emin  Pasha's  garrison,  ca^ 
dine  to  believe,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  ried  on  the  men's  backs.  The  quantity  of  rice 
gather  from  any  one  in  England,  an  impression  was  so  large  that  each  man  had  to  bear  a  double 
that  his  life,  or  the  lives  of  the  few  hundreds  burden.  The  rafts  which  had  been  employed 
under  him,  would  overbalance  the  lives  of  to  convey  the  heavy  baggage  were  left  be- 
thousands  of  natives  and  the  devastation  of  hind,  and  only  the  steel  whale-boat  brought 
immense  tracts  of  country  which  an  expedi-  from  the  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Aruwimi 
tion  strictly  military  would  naturally  cause.  Rapids  was  carried  past  the  narrows  and  again 
The  expedition  is  a  mere  powerful  caravan,  launched  in  the  river,  Mr.  Stanley  greaUy  con- 
armed  with  rifles  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  gratulating  himself  that  he  had  bron^t  it, 
the  safe  conduct  of  the  ammunition  to  Emin  owing  to  the  amount  of  water  which,  accord- 
Pasha  and  for  the  more  certain  protection  of  ing  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  coun- 
this  people  during  the  retreat  home ;  but  it  try,  the  expedition  would  have  to  cross  b^ore 
also  has  means  of  purchasing  the  friendship  of  reaching  the  Albert  Nyanza.  Mr.  Stanley  cal- 
tribes  and  chiefs,  of  buying  food,  and  paying  culated  that,  once  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
its  way  liberally."  the  table-lands  which  shape  the  basin  of  the 

On  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar  Mr.  Stanley  found  Aruwimi,  he  would  be  able  to  halt  for  two 

that  his  agents  had  already  recruited  a  force  days  in  order  to  rest  his  men  and  establi^  a 

of  600  men  for  the  expedition,  and  that  Tip-  fresh  camp  garrisoned  like  that  at  Tambouya 

poo-Tip,  who  had  escorted  his  caravan  in  1877  by  twenty  men  and  a  European  officer.    The 

when  the  first  descent  of  the  Congo  was  made,  population  of  the  country  throngh  which  Mr. 

was  waiting  for  him.    Tippoo-Tip  was  the  Stanley  was  then  traveling  was  considerable, 

Zobehr  of  the  Upper  Congo,  commanding  two  but  the  people  were  much  scattered.    The  dia- 

of  the  best  roads  from  the  river  to  WadelaL  trict  was  tranquil,  the  agitation  prevalent  in 

He  agreed  to  supply  600  carriers  at  $80  a  man,  the  neighborhood  of  Stanley  Falls  not  having 

and,  as  Emin  was  reported  by  Dr.  Junker  to  spread  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
have  75  tons  of  ivory,  the  expenses  of  the  ex*        At  the  beginning  of  August  the  expedition 

pedition  might  be  largely  defrayed  by  the  re-  was  reported  to  be  advancing  without  the  am- 

turn  of  the  Zanzibaris  to  the  Congo  with  their  munition  and  stores  designed  for  Emin.     Fto- 

predous  loads.    Tippoo-Tip  was  also  offered  visions  were  scarce,  the  officers  and  men  nn- 

the  position  of  Governor  at  Stanley  Falls  at  a  dergoing  great  privations,  and  suffering  from 

regular  salary.    He  consented  to  accompany  disease  and  hunger.    Tippoo-Tip  had  failed  to 

Mr.  Stanley  on  these  terms.    The  steamer  set  send  to  Tambouya  the  500  carriers  who  were 

out  on  February  26  for  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  to  convey  the  stores.    This  fiulure  was  not 

with  about  700  men  of  the  expedition,  reach-  due  to  treachery,  since  he  was  still  at  his  post 

ing  its  destination  in  four  weeks.      It  was  and  faithful  to  Mr.  Stanley*B  interests.     In 

then  1,266  miles  from  Aruwimi,  whence  it  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  ooon- 
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17  be  oould  not,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  or-  project  of  penetrating  to  the  upper  waters  of 
;anize  a  reyiotaaling  caravan  to  be  dispatched  the  more  northerly  tributary  of  the  Congo  had 
iirect  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  by  way  of  the  to  be  abandoned.  Without  passing  the  Loma- 
river  Mbooroa^ut  he  agreed  to  do  so  as  soon  mi,  the  lieutenant  turned  his  course  to  the 
as  possible.  The  agitation  continued  in  the  southward,  crossed  his  route  of  1881  in  the 
country  between  Stanley  Falls  and  the  conflu-  territory  of  the  Beneki,  now  laid  waste  by  war, 
enoe  of  the  Aruwimi  with  the  Congo.  Several'  slave-hunting,  and  pestilence,  and  reached  Ny- 
villages  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Congo  had  angwe,  whence  he  crossed  by  the  usual  route 
been  pillaged  and  laid  waste,  and  a  large  nnm-  to  Tanganyika.  From  the  southern  shore  of 
ber  of  the  natives  had  crossed  the  river  to  the  this  lake  he  went  to  Nyassa  and  thence  to  Mo- 
opposite  bank.  zambique  by  a  new  way.    He  reports  the  peo- 

The  last  report  was  that  news  had  arrived  at  pie  visited  on  both  his  expeditions  as  having 

Cairo,  December  22,  that  Stanley  had  reached  made  progress  during    the  four  intervening 

Emin  Pasha,  and  details  of  the  latter  part  of  years,  and  taken  the  first  steps  toward  civiliza- 

the  ioomey  were  expected.  tion.    A  small  lake  called  Limbi  has  been  dis- 

MT,  A.  J.  Wanters  advances  the  theory  that  covered  southeast  from  the  Schirwa  or  Kilwa 

the  Mnta  Ksige,  discovered  by  Stanley  in  1876,  Lake,  in  the  Nyassa  territory,  having  an  outlet 

is  not  connected  with  the  Albert  Nyanza  or  to  the  larger  lake. 

with  the  Nile  system  at  all,  but  is  the  source  Bishop  Smythies^s  report  of  his  journey  to 

of  the  Amwimi.    He  founds  his  opinion  on  the  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  Magwangwara,  under- 

difficuHy  of  accounting  for  the  great  mass  of  taken  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  mission  in 

water  in  the  Amwimi  if  it  is  fed  only  by  the  their  territory,  describes  them  as  warlike  and 

streams  and  springs  of  the  limited  territory  lawless,  like  tne  Massai  to  the  north  and  the 

that  can  be  drained  by  it.    On  the  other  hand,  Masitn  to  the  west.    Their  land  is  between 

this  leaves  unaccounted  for  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Nyassa  and  the  coast.    The  height  of  the 

Nile  b  twioe  as  great  when  it  issues  from  the  mountains  where  the  Rovuma  has  its  sources 

Albert  Nyanza  as  when  it  enters.   Perhaps  the  was  estimated  by  the  bishop  at  1,700  metres, 

retom  of  Stanley^s  expedition,  when  it  is  in-  The  German  and  English  governments  have 

tended  to  devote  some  time  to  exploration,  will  at  length  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the 

answer  this  question,  as  well  as  die  stiU  unset-  boundaries  of  the  territory  in  Eastern  .^rica 

tied  one  as  to  the  identity  and  final  destination  under  their  infiuence,  and  of  the  Sultanate  of 

of  the  Welle.  Zanzibar.    Following  are  in  substance  the  spe- 

The  latest  attempt  to  solve  this  ever-present  cifications : 

problem  has  come  to  naught.    Capt.  Van  Gdle,  1.  Germany  and  6i«at  Britain  reco^ixe  the  sover- 

wbo  has  made  journeys  on  the  Ubangi  and  Lo-  eignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  over  the  islands  of 

pari,  had  charge  of  this  attempt     He  left  the  Zanzibar  and  Fembo,  and  over  those  smaller  islands 

station  of  Ba^ala  July  1,  with  the  steamers  l^'^f  "^  the  vicmity  of  the  former,  within  a  circle  of 

w  CT          ty     J  «      J  It  /    T    AM  y       ovcauivio  ^^elve  uautical  miles,  also  over  the  islands  Lamu  and 

"Henry  Reed     and     A.  J.  A.,"  to  ascend  the  Mafia.    They  recognize  also  as  the  possession  of  the 

ItimbiriL  which  is  supposed  to  approach  near-  sultan  a  line  of  coast  on  the  continent,  passing  from 

est  to  the  Welle.     The  plan  was  to  go  up  this  the  mouth  of  the  Miningani  river  on  the  south  to  Ei- 

river  aa  far  as  it  is  navigable,  to  the  Lubi  Falls,  fl^^^l^  .*^«  ?<>?^.*    '^  %  ^^^  ^^  *'  '?•*  ^^^"^  ""^ 

..L...^  -u^  ««-  ♦«  1^^.^  T  :««r  T\iv^^s-  v«v:«JT^  the  Mmingam,  follows  its  coune  five  nautical  mites, 

Where  he  wag  to  leave  UeaU  Dhanw  behind  as  and  is  theS  extended  on  the  pamUel  of  latitude  to  the 

the  head  of  a  new  station,  while  he  himself  point  where  it  meets  the  right  bank  of  the  Rovuma 

should  proceed  northward  in  as  direct  a  line  as  river,  when  it  crosses  that  river  and  extends  along  its 

possible  to  the  Welle.    Here  another  station  left  bank.    This  strip  has  a  breadth  of  ten  nautical 

was  to  be  left  in  charge  of  Lieut.  Li^nart,  while  "^'*"»  '?^"^.  ^J  t  ^^^^  ^""S  '""Vi!^  ^S,  ^^ 

'^'^ '^^^^^,*^^';^^^ii^^^  ^j^"**' ^^'^"'»^*^  ^^^^  coagt  at  the   highest   water-mark.     The   northern 

the  captain  himself  was  to  follow  the  course  of  boundary  includes  Kau.    The  governments  acknowl- 

the  Welle  to  its  mouth.     But  when  he  arrived  edge  the  right  of  the  sultan  to  the  stations  Kismajo, 

at  the  fall*  he  found  the  country  uninhabited,  Barawa,  Merka,  and  Magadoxa,  with  land  extending 

eontrary  to  Mr.  Grenfell's  descriptions;  and,  fl'^^^uS^^'mUa  ^^^"^  ™'^®'''  ""^  Warsheik  with 

laming  from  a  neighboring  petty  chief  that  l^.'S^t  Brit2*n  agrees  to  support  those  negotia- 

the  land  he  would  have  to  traverse  was  covered  tions  of  Germany  with  the  sultan  which  have  in  view 

with  primitive  forests,  he  saw  no  way  of  pro-  the  leasing  of  the  harbor  dues  of  Daives-Salaam  and 

nsioninff  his  people  or  making  his  journey  sue-  I*Mi^pmi  to  the  German  East  African  Company,  in 

oessfully,  and  returned  as  speedily  as  possible.  SS?'nfS?^?°*L''£.rr.o?J'"^  P"^°^°*  ^  ^*  ^"^^  °'' 

T .     /  'iTT.                     J     "^        /    J  J            A.  w^e  part  of  the  company. 

I^ent.  Wissmann  made,  an  extended  report  3.  Both  powers  agree  to  make  a  boundary-lme  bc- 

of  his  second  journey  across  the  continent  of  tween  their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  as  was 

Africa  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  Berlin  previously  done  with  the  territoiy  on  the  Gulf  of 

Society  for   Geographical   Research.     After  ^^??*-.     .^      .  *  u  v      j  j      .v        *u  u   *v 

m^M<m4AJ.^  :«  A  <.^»rk»r<u.^.i«  ^5«^«*:^«  :«i.^  *i»*  This  temtory  is  to  be  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 

f*^."^  in  a  southeasterly  direction  into  the  Kovuma  river  iid  on  the  north  bv  a  line  starting  from 

territory  of  the  isaluba,  the  expedition  turned  the  mouth  of  the  Tana  river,  and*  following  its  course, 

to  the  northeast   toward  the  Lubi ;    at  the  or  that  of  its  tributaries,  to  the  intersection  of  the 

month  of  this  river  Lake  Sankuru  was  trav-  equator  and  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  east  longitude, 

M«Ad    hnt  hAr«  it  hATAinA  Annnrpnt  that  fhfit  ^«^  passing  in  a  straight  Ifaie  to  the  intersection  of 

CTsea,  out  nere  it  Decune  apparent  tnat  tne  ^^  flf^e^e  of  north  latitude  with  the  thirty-eev- 

dense  and  swampy  woodlands  would  not  ^low  ^nth  degree  of  east  lonmtude,  where  the  line  cndP. 

rartber  progress  toward  the  northeast,  and  the  The  line  of  demarkation  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of 
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the  WnxigK  or  Umbe  river,  pass  direct  to  Lake  Jipe,  of  any  kind,  and  Dr.  Meyer  had  to  content 

along  it«  eastern  and  northern  ghores,  across  the  Lunu  himself  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  reached 

&tt£2^r4T^e tr4lS%  ^J'Z^.  -h.t  should  be  the  edge  of  the  crater  without 

man^aJo  range,  acS  be  carried  on  in  a  straight  line  to  the  pnvUege  of  looking  into  it.     He  thinks  it 

a  point  where  the  first  deg^ree  of  south  latitude  meets  altogether  probable  that  the  glacier  fills  it  en- 

the  eastern  shore  of  Victoria  Lake.   Qermany  engages  tirely.     Observation  showed  that  the  wall  of 

to  (Mm  no  territory  north  of  this  Ime,  to  assume  no  ^^  surrounds  it  on  the  northeast  as  well  as  the 

riToWlS^l^h'^ucSSe^^r^^^^^^  east  and  south  sides     Dr.  Meyer  found  to  Ins 

ain  makes  the  same  agreement  regarding  the  territory  regret  afterward  that  the  north  side  of  toe 

south  of  the  line.  mountain  was  almost  entirely  free  from  the 

4.  Great  Britain  will  use  its  mfluence  to  forward  a  gnow  which  stretched  in  great  fields  over  the 

^i^J.'^^jrnT:  r^SL^^i^b^aJ^rnTirOeT^  '^,^2.'^""^?^  \''''^  S^h^"  T?r'°'  "^f 

man  East  African  Company.  ^^^  greatly  to  the  hardships  of  the  ascent 

5.  Both  powers  recognize  as  belonging  to  Witn  the  The  height  reached  was  about  6,050  metres, 
coast  from  Kipini  northward  to  MandaBa^r.  The  political  changes  in  the  lands  to  the 

6.  Geriminy  and  Great  Britain  will  ooi^intly  call  g^^^h  of  Abyssinia  have  led  to  several  journeys 
upon  the  Sultan  of  Zanabar  to  accede  to  the  general  m  ^^^i^,^«.;^„  ;«  ^v^  ;«*^-^of  ^#  *^a^  ^^a 
aS^of  the  Beriin  Conference,  the  existing  rights  of  his  of  exploratoon  m  the  interest  of  trade  and 
Highness  being  reserved,  acconimg  to  the  speoifica-  plans  for  opening  the  best  routes  or  commuoi- 
tions  of  Article  I  of  the  act  cation.    M.  Rimbaud,  a  French  merchant,  has 

7.  Germany  engages  to  accede  to  the  declaration  made  a  report  of  a  new  and  direct  route  which 
made  by  Gr^t  Briton  and  f  "^^V  ^^^'jJi^^O,  186^^  j,  foUowed  in  returning  to  Harrar  from  En- 
S5Sn  ^zSS2db^                   independence  of  the  ^^^^^      ^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^» ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

of  some  earlier  travelers  as  to  the  commercial 
The  private  claims  of  the  (German  East  Af-  value  of  this  region,  and  doubts  whether  the 
rican  Company  on  the  territory  granted  to  railroad  which  has  been  planned  to  Lake  Assal 
Great  Britain  are  not  aflfected  by  this  treaty,  nor  for  transporting  salt,  will  not  meet  with  such 
are  the  acquisitions  in  Somali  Land  from  Tana  great  engineering  difficulties  as  to  render  it  an 
to  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  German  protector-  unprofitable  enterprise ;  neither  does  he  be- 
ate  has  heretofore  extended  only  over  Useguha,  lieve  in  the  possibility  of  navigating  the  Ha- 
Ukami,  Ngnru,  and  Usagara.  It  is  intended  to  wash,  even  at  the  season  of  highest  water. 
cultivate  tobacco,  coflfee,  and  cotton  in  the  He  recommends  the  route  from  Sela  by  way 
German  territory,  and  a  '^  Plantation  Oom-  of  Harrar  to  Shoa,  because  it  avoids  the  lands 
pany "  with  a  large  capital  has  been  founded  of  the  lawless  Danakil  and  passes  through 
for  the  purpose.  A  survey  for  a  rulway  ia  the  more  fertile  regions  to  the  southward, 
soon  to  be  begun.  The  country  of  the  Itu-Galla  is  a  plateau 
Germany  thus  becomes  the  next  neighbor  about  2,500  metres  high,  covered  with  fine 
of  Portugal  on  the  coast,  and  a  treaty  has  been  pastures  and  great  forests,  and  is  well  adapted 
made  with  this  power  also  regarding  bounda-  to  European  colonization  by  its  fertility  and 
ries.  According  to  this  treaty  the  southern  the  mildness  of  its  climate, 
boundary  of  Angola  is  marked  by  the  course  Italy  is  gradually  extending  her  away  along 
of  the  Eunene  from  its  mouth  to  the  second  the  African  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  She  has  fbfi 
cataract  in  the  Ohella  or  Kanna  mountains ;  possession  of  the  colony  on  Assab  Bay,  which 
thence  by  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  the  falls  was  extended  northward  to  Cape  Dermah  by 
to  the  Eubango ;  thence  by  the  course  of  that  the  annexing  of  Beilul  and  Gk>bbi  in  1884. 
stream  toAndara;  then  by  a  straight  line  to  The  southern  boundary  is  not  definitely  settled, 
the  Zambezi  at  the  Rapids  of  Katima.  The  but  includes  the  sultanate  of  Raheita.  The 
northern  boundary  of  Mozambique  is  marked  stretch  of  coast  from  Cape  Dermah  in  t^e  south 
by  the  course  of  the  Rovuma  to  its  lunction  to  the  Buri  peninsula  in  the  north  is  under  the 
with  the  Msinje ;  thence  by  the  parallel  of  lati-  Italian  protectorate,  and  the  Dahlak  Islands 
tade  to  Nyassa.  and  the  vicinity  of  Massnah  from  the  Buri  pen- 
Letters  from  Lake  Tanganyika  can  now  insula  to  Emberemi  north  firom  Massuah  are 
reach  England  in  about  three  months,  the  Lon-  under  Italy^s  control. 

don  Missionary  Society  having  established  a  Lake  Suai,  in  the  southern  part  of  Shoa,  has 

monthly  mail  firom  the  lake  to  Zanzibar.  been  supposed  to  be  without  an  outlet ;  but  it 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  Dr.  Hans  Meyer  has  been  visited  by  Oount  Antonelli  and  Dr. 

made  the  first  ascent  of  Eibo,  the  westerly  and  Traversi,  who  discovered  an  outlet  from  the 

highest  peak  of  Mount  Eilimandjaro  from  the  southern  shore.    It  is  called  Shush nki,  and 

southeast,  accompanied  for  most  of  the  dis-  after  forming  some  smaller  lakes  it  flows  info 

tance  by  Herr  von  Eberstein.     Passing  the  Lake  Ocah,  and  leaving  that  makes  its  way  to 

highest  points  reached  by  Johnston  and  Count  the  Bhilate,  a  tributary  of  the  WabL 

Teleki,  he  climbed  to  an  immense  field  strewed  L.  Robecchi,  an  Italian  engineer,  explored 

with  broken  ice-blocks,  and  found  himself  con-  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Libyan  Desert  in 

fronted  by  a  blue  wall  of  ice  from  thirty -five  to  an  adventurous  journey  begun  in  the  autumn 

forty  metres  in  height,  presumably  the  outer  of  1886.    The  route  taken,  from  Alexandria 

wall  of  the  crater.    This  barrier  is  impassable  along  the  coast  to  Ras-el-Eanais  and  over  the 

to  a  single  climber  without  apparatus  or  help  oasis  G^arah  to  Siwah,  was  not  new ;  but  it  is 
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baTe  afforded  some  data  that  will  be  of  apper  Gambia,  and  the  hitherto  unexplored 

•erfecting  the  map  of  that  region.    Ro-  parts  of  the  Faleme.    Two  companies  of  offi- 

^ntered  at  night  the  old  necropolis  of  cers  had  quitted  Diana ;  one  had  surveyed  the 

and  carried  away  a  number  of  skulls  country  between  the  Faleme  and  the  Tankesso. 

letons.    The  people  of  Siwah  are  fierce-  the  other  had  crossed  the  Gambia  at  Badu  ana 

le  toward  Europeans.  the  Faleme  at  Erimina,  and  had  penetrated  to 

•eat  -part  of  the  western  Sahara  has  Dinguiray,  which  has  never  before  been  visited 

ander  the  Spanish  protectorate,  and  by  by  a  European.    The  whole  region  has  been 

nment  order  in  the  spring  that  strip  of  placed  under  the  protectorate  of  France.    A 

y  along  the  coast  from  near  Cape  Blan-  most  advantageous  treaty  has  been  made  with 

ape  Bojador,  that  is,  from  20**  51'  north  the  Prophet  Samory,  who  founded  an  extended 

>  and  10°  66'  east  longitude  to  26°  8'  empire,  Wassula,  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
latitude  and  8°  17'  east  longitude,  is  Niger,  from  the  ruins  of  Sego  and  other  con- 
under  the  general  government  of  the  quered  territory.    By  the  treaty  the  Niger  and 

Islands.    The  governor  will  have  his  tne  Tankesso  from  tideir  sources  constitute  the 

at  Rio  del  Oro.  boundary  between  the  French  Soudan  and  the 

•ench  explorer,  C.  Douls,  gives  an  ac-  territory  of  Samory,  who  also  agreed  to  place 

f  a  remarkable  journey  made  by  him  in  all  his  possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

stem  Sahara.    Disguised  as  a  Mussul-  Niger  under  French  protection.    This  extends 

)  landed  in  a  Canary  Island  flshing-boat  the  French  influence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

lint  on  the  coast  between  Cape  Boiador  Niger  from  Sego  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  re- 

>  Rio  del  Oro.    He  was  suspected  and  public  of  labena. 

risoner  by  the  first  Moors  he  met,  but  G.  A.  Erause  returned  in  September  from 

me  time  succeeded  in  gaining  their  con-  Salaga  to  the  coast  after  encountering  many 

and  was  admitted  into  their  tribe  as  a  hardships  on  the  route,  the  greater  part  of 

er."    They  proved  to  be  a  noted  rob-  which  has  never  before  been  traveled  by  a 

d  of  the  Sahara  called  the  Ulad  Delim.  European.    In  going  from  S6gede  to  the  slave 

a  wandered  with  them  five  months,  going  coast,  he  turned  to  the  south  and  went  to  Atak- 

ift  the  border  of  the  Desert  of  Uaraa  p&me  by  way  of  BeletA  or  Anguinga,  the 

if,  the  great  depression  of  the  Sahara,  center  of  the  salt  trade  in  that  region,  passing 

some  important  observations  with  his  twice  by  boat  over  the  Mono,  called  the  Njele  in 

ter,  which,  with  his  compass,  had  been  the  north,  and  fording  its  western  tributary, 

ick  tohim  by  the  Moors.  Taming  to  the  Angai  or  Anai,  three  times.    In  Beletd  and  in 

e  passed  near  the  sebka  of  Zemmur,  de-  Gbeschi  opposition  was  made  to  his  farther 

Dg  its  exact  position  and  surveying  the  progress,  and  though  he  saved  himself  both 

>f  the  Saguiat-al-Hamra,  which  had  not  times  by  escaping  during  the  night,  he  was 

t)een  ascended.    At  the  end  of  March  he  obliged  to  leave  behind  at  Belet&  his  baggage 

Fenddf,  the  great  slave-market.    Since  and  his  collections,  the,  latter   consisting  of 

z  waa  there  io  1880,  the  oasis,  according  from  600  to  800  plants  and  seeds  of  various 

account,  has  greatly  increased  in  size,  kinds,  a  number  of  beetles,  butterfiies,  and 

ng,  he  crossed  the  plains  of  the  Ketaua  other  insects,  and  a  few  articles  from  prehis- 

3  Takua.    Between  Tarfaya  and  Uad  torio  settlements  between  Mosi  and  Timbuctoo. 

e  level  surface  of  the  desert  becomes  He  discovered  in  the  land  of  the  Gurunsi  a 

and  hilly,  and  the  beds  of  rivers  that  remedy  for  fever  which  proved  efiBcacious  in 

3n  destroyed  by  upheaves  can  be  traced,  the  thirteen  attacks  that  he  suflfered  after  leav- 

dn  he  parted  from  his  companions,  they  ing  Salaga.    He  arrived  at  Accra  September 

on  south  along  the  steppes,  and  he  28,  having  traveled  on  foot  from  Little  Popo 

ilong  the  Atlas  range.     Passing  the  along  the  strand. 

of  the  Berbers,  and  crossing  the  Atlas,  One  important  result  of  his  Journey  is  the 

led  Morocco.    Here  the  sultan,  enraged  discovery  that  the  Yolta  rises   far   inland, 

ig  his  country  entered  from  the  south  northeast  of  Waga-Dugu,  the  capital  of  Mosi. 

ropean,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon.   But  He  found  also  that  Timbuctoo  had  acknowl- 

^lish  embassy,  as  it  happened,  reached  edged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sheik  Tidshani^ 

the  same  day,  and  upon  the  represen-  although  the  troops  of  El  Bakai  are  still  in  the 

of  Sir  Eirby  Green  the  traveler  was  re-  field  against  him.    Following  is  a  translation 

M.  Douls  has  thus  traversed  a  tract  of  of  a  part  of  one  of  Herr  Erause's  letters:    *^I 

new  to  Europeans,  and  reports  that  he  left  Salaga  July  7,  1886,  to  go  to  Mosi.    The 

ight  away  important  geographical  and  route  led  by  way  of  the  Dagamba  city  of  Ean- 

BTical  information.  kanga  to  Wala-Wala,  near  which  we  crossed 

.-Col.  Gallieni  has  sent  to  Paris  a  sketch  the  Yolta  and  entered  the  eastern  part  of  the 

vork  of  the  French  expeditions  to  the  country  of  the  tribes  called  the  Gurunsi.    After 

of  Senegal.    The  two  military  columns  crossing  a  large  tributary  of  the  eastern  Yolta 

igainst  tue  marabout  Midimadu  Lamine  we  entered  the  land  of  the  Busanga,  and  then 

^  who  was  threatening  the  forts  on  the  Mosi,  where  we  spent  a  month  in  Beri  before 

,  and  put  him  speedily  to  fiight.    They  we  went  on  to  Waga-Dugu,  the  capital.  Leav- 

irveys  of  the  valley  of  the  Nieriko,  the  ing  that  place  October  26,  and  passing  through 
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the  Mosi  provinoes  Tema  and  Jfidega,  I  arrived  the  number  of  inhabitants  under  the  German 

at  Ban,  the  first  place  in  the  domain  of  the  protectorate  at  260,000,  about  10,000  in  Gh^Btt 

Sheik  Tidshani,  a  son  of  that  Uadsh  Omar  l^amaqualand,  120,000  in  Ovaherero,  and  120,- 

who  fought  so  obstinately  against  the  French  000  in  Ovambo.     His  observation   of  Lake 

on  the  Senegal  thirty  or  more  years  ago.  From  Ngami  convinced  him  that  the  surface  of  the 

Ban  I  went,  November  15,  to  DuSnsa,  a  depot  lake  is  yearly  decreasing, 

for  the  salt  trade.    Before  continuing  my  jour-  It  is  proposed  to  change  the,  name  of  the 

ney  northward,  I  crossed  a  high  table-land  Bay  of  Angra  Pequena  to  Luderitz  Bay,  in 

southwesterly  to  Ban-DJ&gara,  the  seat  of  the  memory  of  Adolph  Lftderitz,  to  whose  ezer- 

Sheik  TidshanL    After  two  days*  sojourn,  I  tions  the  colonization  movement  in  Southweet- 

was  ordered  out  of  the  town,  but  received  per-  em  Africa  in  1884  is  due,  and  who  lost  hii  life 

mission  to  go  to  Timbuotoo  under  the  Sheik's  in  October,  1886,  on  his  way  back  from  t 

protection,  though  through  the  dangerous  re-  journey  made  for  the  purpose  of  examining 

S'on  to  the  east  of  the  Niger.  I  returned  to  the  obstructions  to  navigation  in  Onuige  river. 
uSnea  and  started  from  there  for  Timbuctoo,  His  memory  is  already  nonored  in  the  eolooj 
but  after  one  day's  march  received  an  order,  by  the  name  Lftderitz  Land,  which  is  applied 
December  8,  to  go  back  to  MosL  From  Mosi  to  the  stretch  of  coast  between  Angra  Pequena 
I  turned  to  the  southwest  and  south  by  way  of  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange. 
Sinsani  GasAri  in  the  western  territory  of  the  The  New  Republic  founded  by  the  Been 
Gurunsi,  Funsi,  Wa,  and  Bole,  to  Euntampo  in  from  the  Transvaal,  in  Zululand,  includes,  le- 
northern  Ashantee.  This  was  March  80.  I  cording  to  the  statement  of  the  ministiy  in 
had  previously  crossed  the  western  Volta.  Parliament,  May  17,  1887,  2,854  square  miles 
From  Kuntampo,  eight  marches  brought  me  to  (English),  or  7,892  square  kilometres,  a  much 
Salaga.  As  my  goods  were  exhausted,  I  was  smaller  area  than  was  at  first  claimed.  The  re- 
obliged  to  return.  If  I  could  have  had  from  public  also  failed  to  secure  the  direct  connection 
400  to  600  marks  I  could  have  gone  on  with  with  the  searcoast,  which  was  one  of  the  rab- 
my  explorations. "  jects  of  negotiation.    The  remaining  part  of 

The  territory  on  the  lower  Congo,  secured  Zululand,  8,220  square  miles,  or  21,290  souare 

to  Portugal  by  the  treaty  of  February  14, 1885,  kilometres,  falls  under  the  control  of  England, 

with  the  Congo  State  and  the  confirmation  by  and  is  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 

the  Berlin  Conference,  has  been  united  with  Governor  of  Natal. 

the  colony  of  Angola  as  the  Fourth  Congo  Dis-  The  last  census  (1886)  of  the  Transvaal  fpyes 

trict,  and  is  divided  into  five  sub-districts:  the  native  population  at  299,748,  62,826  of 

Cacongo  with  the  capital  Landana^  and  Ca-  whom  are  tml-grown  men.    There  is  a  strik- 

binda,  Ambrizette,  San  Antonio,  ana  San  Sal-  ing  difference  between  these  figures  and  those 

vador,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names.  of  the  census  of  1879,  which  gave  the  natiTe 

The  Swedish  traveler.  Baron  von  Schwerin,  population  as  774,980,  of  whom  154,986  were 

has  discovered  the  celebrated  Pedra  PadraO  or  grown  men,  a  difference  not  accounted  for  hj 

inscribed  stone,  which  the  Portuguese  naviga-  the  fact  that  one  district  was  not  numbered 

tor  Diego  CaO  (Cam)  placed  at  the  mouth  of  and  one  other  but  incompletely.    The  white 

the  Congo  when  he  discovered  it    The  baron  population,  according  to  a  church  census  or 

learned  that  the  natives  had  been  heard  to  estimate,  numbers  45,000   adherents  of  the 

speak  of  a  large  *^  fetich  stone  "  hidden  in  the  Dutch  churches  and  abont  10,000  belonging  to 

junele.    They  stood  so  in  awe  of  it  that  it  was  other  churches,  without  counting  the  flncto- 

with  some  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  them  to  ating  population  of  the  gold-mining  dbtricte^ 

show  him  the  way  to  it.    It  proved  to  be  the  The  first  section  of  t^  railroad  from  Del*- 

veritable  Pedra  PadraO.  goa  Bay  to  the  South  African  Republic,  8(1 

In  reference  to  the  voyages  of  Diego  Ca6,  kilometres  in  length,  was  opened  October  81. 
the  Yisconde  de  Sanches  de  Baena  has  been  This  is  the  first  step  toward  making  the  repob- 
led  by  an  examination  of  unpublished  docu-  lie  of  the  Boers  independent  of  Great  Britaia 
ments  to  the  conclusion  that  he  started  on  his  and  her  South  African  colonies, 
first  voyage  in  1482  and  remained  away  nine-  lalat — ^The  explorations  of  this  year  in  Asii 
teen  months,  and  that  it  was  during  Uus  voy-  are  mostly  due  to  Russian  and  British  officers, 
age  that  he  set  up  the  Pedra  PadraO.  After  some  of  whom  have  been  engaged  in  defioiog 
his  return  he  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms,  the  boundaries,  and  some  in  examining  the  re- 
patent  of  which  is  dated  April  14,  1484.  He  sources  of  the  territory  lately  acquired  and  Uie 
started  on  a  second  voyage  in  1485  and  erected  prospects  it  offers  for  business  enterprises, 
similar  stones  on  Cape  Agostinho  and  Cape  Several  French  explorers  have  fUso  been  in  the 
Cross.    This  differs  from  former  accounts.  field,  and  three  of  them  have  made  the  difficult 

Dr.  H.  Schinz,  the  Swiss  botanist,  made  a  Journey  across  the  Pamir.     The  French  an- 

two  years'  journey,  from  October,  1884,  to  thorities  in  Cochin-China  are  improving  their 

October,  1886,  over  the  (German  territory  in  possessions  by  opening  the  Mekong  for  navigi- 

South  western  AMca.    His  reports  are  of  im-  tion.    They  have  alrcMidy  succeeded  in  remov- 

portance  as  showing  the  extent  and  quality  of  ing  the  rocks  causing  the  rapids  between  Sam- 

the  arable  lauds,  and  his  careful  ethnological  bor  and  Stung-trang,  so  that  the  stream  can  be 

researches  are  also  of  interest.    He  estimates  ascended  to  the  Siamese  borders. 
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Dr.  G.  J.  Radde,  Director  of  the  CaaoBsnsMn-  of  the  Deighboring  parts  of  Afghanistan  and 

Mom  and  the  public  library  at  Tiflis,  has  pub-  Ehorassan. 

Bshed  this  year  his  report  of  the  expedition  As  to  the  adaptability  of  the  country  to 

undertaken  last  year  (1886)  for  the  explora-  agriculture,  M.  Konschin   says  scarcely  the 

tion  of  the  Trans-Caspian  lands  recently  ac-  hundredth  part  of  the  surface  is  fit  for  cnlti- 

quired  by  Russia,  and  the  adjoining  territory  vation.    '^  AU  of  the  remainder  bears  the  typi- 

of  northern  Ehorassan,  under  the  auspices  of  cal  desolate  character  of  the  central  Asiatic 

the  Rnssian  authorities.    The  objects  of  the  desert.    The  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with 

expedition,  which  lasted  eight  months,  were :  Tast  masses  of  sand  in  monotonous  wave-like 

the  study  of  the  general  physico-geograpbical  forms.    Here  and  there  the  sand-hills  alternate 

oonditiona  of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  with  bare  daj- fields  or  barren,  salt- bearing 

former  Aral-Caspian   basin  and  the  isolated  basins  and  dried-up  lagoon-beds.    These  t^ree, 

mountainB  rising  from  it  and  connected  mount-  the  salt  hills,  clay-beds,  and  dry  valleys  of  salt 

ain  chains ;  the  study  of  the  geological  forma-  and  gypsum,  are  tiie  typical  features  of  the 

tions  in  their  general  character  and  in  the  physiognomy  of  Turkomania.     Unattractive 

ffpeoial-  features  that  may  be  of  use  in  future  as  the  country  is,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  the 

turning  undertakings,  such  as  deposits  of  salt,  geologist.    Here  must  be  decided  the  questions 

Bolphur,  and  naphtha ;  and  the  study  of  the  raised  by  Pallas  and  Humboldt  regarding  the 

&QDa  and  flora  with  the  gathering  of  collec-  history  <^  the  ancient  Pontic- Aral-Caspian  Sea 

tioDS  for  future  study.     The  principal  mem-  and  its  division  into  three  great  basins,  now 

bers  of  the  expedition  were  Dr.  Radde,  Dr.  A.  represented  by  the  Caspian,  the  Aral,  and  the 

Walker,  and  A.  M.  Konschin,  an  engineer  who  Black  seas.    Was  the  change  made  gradually 

18  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  having  under  the  influence  of  dry  polar  winds,  or  by 

beoi  engaged  in  mining  operations  there  since  an  upheaval  of  the  earth's  surface  causing  a 

1881,  and  who  has  given  considerable  study  to  sudden  outflow  of  the  waters,  according  to 

the  Ox  us  question.    Many  deposits  of  naph-  Baer^s  theory,  or  were  there  upheavals  at 

tha,  ssJtpetre,  common  salt,  sulphur,  gypsum,  some  points  with  corresponding  simultaneous 

GUuber's-salt,  and  the  like  have  been  discovered  depressions  at  others,  causing  the  water  to 

bj  him  in  his  various  tours,  in  which  he  esti-  settle  in  the  smaller  and  deeper  banns  ?    Here 

mates  that  he  has  traveled  in  all  about  8,600  also  is  the  question  as  to  what  is  called  the 

kilometres.    The  Trans-Caspian  naphtha-^elds  old  beds  of  the  Amu-Daija,  known  as  the 

lie  in  the  sandy  depression  at  the  foot  of  the  Usboi,  Ungus,  Aktama,  etc.,  all  of  which  trav- 

Balkan  mountains,  80  kilometres  west  of  the  erse  the  plain  between  the  present  Amu  and 

stations  Bala-isohem  and  Aidin  on  the  Trans-  the  Caspian  Sea.    This  question  is  not  only  of 

Caspian  raOway.    The  naphtha-bearing  hills,  interest  to  scientists,  but  its  practical  impor- 

of  which  there  are  two  groups,  the  Naphtha-  tance  was  recognized  even  by  Peter  the  Great, 

dagfa  and  the  Buja-dagh,  are  made  up  of  salty,  and  is  seen  by  the  Rusdan  Government  to-day. 

parti-colored  clays  and  marls,  saturated  with  The  question  is  whether  the  Amu-Darja  can 

the  naphtha  and  covered  with  coarse  and  fine  again  be  connected  with  the  Caspian,  a  oues- 

iand,  having  a  stratified  form  and  also  filled  tion  of  great  moment  to  Russia,  politically  as 

with  naphtha.    As  to  the  value  of  this  product  well  as  commercially." 

in  fiitare,  Herr  Konschin  does  not  think  that  M.  Eonschin^s  conclusion  is  that  the  dried- 

ita  export  in  either  crude  or  distilled  form  will  up  lakes,  gulfs,  etc.,  the  principal  series  of 

ever  be  profitable.    But  he  thinks  it  promises  which  intersects  the  Earaknm  steppe  from 

to  be  of  great  service  as  fuel  for  the  railroad  northwest  to  southeast,  are  only  an  ancient 

and  the  country,  which  is  wholly  destitute  of  shore-line  of  the  Caspian,  and  not  an  old  bed 

forests  and  of  coaL    Naphtha  is  also  found  on  of  the  Amu-darja.     The  Sarakamysh  ba^in 

the  island  of  Cheleken,  and  traces  of  it  have  when  filled  with  water  was  in  connection  with 

been  noticed  at  Chikishljar  and  on  the  moun-  tlie  AnU  by  means  of  the  Gulf  of  Abougir  and 

tains  of  Kelat.  with  the  Caspian  by  the  Balkan  Gulf,  and  into 

A  rich  deposit  of  sulphur  was  found  in  the  the  basin   fiowed  the  Amu-daija  from    the 

midst  of  the  Desert  of  Earaknm  in  numerous  southeast.    The  final  connection  between  the 

groups  of  rounded  hills.    The  place  is  called  Aral  and  the  Caspian  was  by  means  of  the  de- 

by  the  natives  Eyrk-dsuhulba,  meaning  *^  forty  pression  of  t^e  western  Usboi  extending  along 

hills."    The  sulphur,  which  is  in  masses  and  the  Ust-Urt  and  the  Great  Balkan.    The  Usboi, 

reins  amid  strata  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  is  of  therefore,  was  not  a  continuation  of  the  Amu- 

exoellent  quality,  and  in  spite  of  its  remote  darja  or  an  old  bed  of  the  Oxus.    The  clear 

position  Is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  inter-  salt  water  of  the  Usboi  can  not  be  traced  to 

ested  in  the  sulphur-trade.    The  railway  is  at  the  muddy  fresh  water  of  the  Amu-darja,  and 

least  200  kilometres  distant.    The  other  min-  the  lack  oif  cut-oif^  from  the  latter  in  the  de- 

erals  named  exist  in  good  quality  and  abun-  pressed  plain  of  Turkomania  and   of  every 

dance.    Great  quai^tities  of  salt  are  found  along  trace  of  life  forbids  the  supposition  that  it  was 

the  Oaspiflin  on  its  ancient  bed ;  and  the  depoF-  ever  connected  with  the  Caspian  in  its  present 

its  near  Akrabad,  not  far  from  the  Afghan  limits.    The  presence  of  salt  in  large  quanti- 

border,  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  oases  ties  is  a  further  proof  of  this  view,  and  traces 

of  J£erv,  Pende,  and  Tejend,  as  well  as  those  of  the  action  of  flowing  water,  such  as  rounded 
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pebbles,  pebbly  sand,  the  washing  awaj  of  character  of  a  desolate  waste.  Nature  has 
Danks  and  the  like,  are  scarcely  to  be  found,  given  to  it  only  a  cloudless  sky,  barren  moont- 
Anotber  proof  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  of  ains,  rivers  without  water,  clouds  of  dost  and 
important  traces  of  the  action  of  marine  ice  in  sand,  and  dead  plaias  of  salt." 
this  depression — a  very  rare  phenomenon  in  The  boundary  between  the  Rossian  posses- 
Central  Asia.  sions  in  Asia  and  Afghanistan  has  been  settled 

As  to  the  practical  qnestion  involved,  M.  after  three  years  of  negotiation,  by  a  treaty 
Eonschin  says :  '^  In  order  to  pass  around  the  concluded  July  22  at  St.  Petersburg  and  rati- 
Sarakamysh  basin  from  the  Amu-darja  toward  fied  August  8.  Herr  H.  Wichmann  gives  an 
Bala-ischem  to  the  Ust-Urt  it  would  be  neces-  account  of  the  difficulties  and  the  progress  of 
sary  to  construct  a  canal  of  at  least  800  kilo-  the  agreement  substantially  as  follows:  As  long 
metres  through  a  region  of  large  sand-hills  and  ago  as  1873,  England  and  Russia,  whose  lead- 
partly  through  rock.  But  to  fill  the  basin  ing  statesmen  were  convinced  of  the  nndesira- 
again  with  water  seems  to  me  an  undertaking  bility  of  having  their  possessions  meet  in  Asia, 
not  to  be  thought  o!^  as  it  would  be  to  form  a  made  provisional  agreement  to  maintain  the 
sea  in  a  place  where  it  would  be  subjected  to  territory  of  Afghanistan  as  it  then  stood,  giv- 
the  powerful  geological  agencies  there  active,  ing  that  state  the  position  of  a  bulwark  be- 
Keitiber  would  the  western  Usboi  in  its  present  tween  the  two  powers.  The  Amu-darja  from 
condition,  even  at  high  water,  afford  ship-pas-  the  mouth  of  the  Koktsha  to  Ehodsha-Salih 
sage  to  it.  A  series  of  canals  would  have  to  was  designated  as  the  northern  boundary  of 
be  constructed  through  the  Balkan  plain,  as  Afghanistan ;  the  line  from  there  to  the  Per- 
well  as  through  the  swampy  tract  at  Baba-  sian  borders  was  not  settled,  but  the  districts 
chodsha,  and  at  other  points  costly  hydrotech-  of  Aktsha,  Seripul,  Maimeneh,  Shibagan,  and 
nic  machinery  would  be  needed.  The  cost  of  Aodkhoi  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  Af- 
the  undertaking  would  be  out  of  proportion  to  ghanistan.  The  western  boundary  also  was 
the  advantages  Russia  would  be  likely  to  gain  left  undefined,  as  this  was  premised  to  be  al- 
by  this  connection  with  Central  Asia.  ready  known.    There  was  no  anxiety  in  Eng- 

^*  In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  devote  a  few  land  about  the  northwestern  boundary,  as  at 

words  to  the  question :  What  causes  effected  the  that  time  there  was  no  indication  that  RussiA 

drying  up  of  the  Tnrkomanian  plain  ?    In  my  would  advance  from  that  side  through  the  ter- 

opinion  two  causes  contributed :  first,  the  ac-  ritory  of  the  Turkoman  tribes  and  the  Desert 

tion  of  polar  winds ;  aud^  second,  the  upheaval  of  Earakum. 
of  the  earth.  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 

'^  The  latter  is  evidenced  by«  first,  the  high  and  more  that  it  became  apparent  that  very 

altitude  of  the  more  recent  Pliocene  strata  in  little  was  known  of  the  real  extent  of  the  Af- 

the  ravines  of  the  Kioren-dagh ;  second,  the  ghan  empire,  and   that  the  boundaries  laid 

hooked  form  of  the  peninsulas  of  Krasnovolsk  down  so  long  on  the  maps  between  Sarakhs 

and  Darshe,  of  the  island  of  Cheleken,  which  and  the  Oxus  had  been  drawn  at  random, 

is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  peninsula,  and  of  without  any  credible  information  about  the 

the  Great  Balkan,  which  was  a  peninsula;  tribes  subject  to  Afghanistan  and  tiiose  that 

third,  the  hooked  and  finger-form  of  numerous  were  independent.    The  question  was  again 

tongues  of  land  on  the  northern  and  western  agitated  in  1881,  but  nothmg  came  of  it.    It 

shores  of  the  peninsula  Darshe,  as  on  the  became  more  pressing  after  the  surrender  of 

neighboring  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  fourth,  the  Merv  in  March,  1885,  when  the  Turkoman 

long,  narrow  coast-lakes  that  line  the  shore  ot  tribes,  even  those  most  remote,  the  Sarik  Tur- 

the  Caspian  between  the  Khiva  and  Chikishliar  komans,  who  had  their  pasture-grounds  along 

bays ;  fifth,  the  many  narrow  lagoon-beds  run-  the  middle  course  of  the  Mnrghab  and  on  the 

ning  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  oasis  of  lower  Eushk,  voluntarily  subjected  themselves 

Akaltekke  and  to  the  Eioren  and  Kopet-dagh  to  Rusria ;  for  this  made  it  evident  that  Af- 

ranffes ;  sixth,  the  peculiarity  of  the  months  ghan  sovereignty  did  not  extend  over  the  ter- 

of  the  Atrek  and  Gurgan  rivers,  showing  great  ritory  between  the  rivers  Tejend  and  Mnrghab. 
marshy  stretches,  bays,  and  numerous  chan-        The  negotiations,  taken  up  again  in  March, 

nels;  seventh,  the  many  remains  of  marine  or-  1884,  were  delayed,  after  the  appointment  of 

ganisms  and  traces  of  the  dynamic  and  static  a  mixed  commission,  by  the  demand  on  the 

action  of  the  sea  at  elevations  considerably  part  of  Russia  that  an  understanding  shoidd 

above  the  present  sea-level.  first  be  had  as  to  the  starting-place  of  the  Af- 

^*  As  to  the  action  of  polar  winds,  the  effect  ghan  boundary  from  Persia,  the  place  of  cross- 

of  the  north  and  northeast  winds  in  Turko-  ing  the  Murghab,  and  the  direction  it  should 

mania  is  well  known.    They  are  like  powerful  take  to  the  Amu-darja.    These  questions  were 

pnmps  continually  acting  to  draw  the  moisture  settled  Sept.  10,  1885,  and  the  commission  be- 

from  the  soil  and  carrying  it  from  east  to  west,  gan  its  work  in  November  at  Zulfikar  on  the 

So  few  showers  fall  during  the  warm  season  Heri-Rnd,  the  upper  course  of  the  Tejend, 

that  constant  diminution  of  the  water  would  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Peraa  and 

be  inevitable.  Russian  Turkistan  to  a  little  north  of  Sarakhs. 

**From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  No  difficulties  were  experienced  until  the  qnes- 

that  the  country  is  condemned  to  bear  the  tion  arose  as  to  the  ending  of  the  line  at  the 
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Bj  the  agreement  of  January  81, 1878,  has  been  surveyed  or  at  leant  examined,  as  well 

«t  at  Kodsha-Salih  had  been  designated  as  the  Persian  province  of  Khorassan. 

most  westerly  point  of  Afghanistan.    It  The  source  of  the  Heri-Rud  proved  to  be  at 

ippeared  that  the  actual  boundary  be-  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of 

Bokhara  and  Afghanistan  at  the  left  the  sea;  it  flows  70  or  80  miles  under  the 

>f  the  Ozas,  as  it  had  stood  for  thirty*six  name  of  the  Ab-i-Sar-i-jangal  to  Danlalyar,  al- 

took  an  entirely  different  course  than  most  due  west,  and  in  a  direction  different 

!en  supposed,  since  it^  passed  between  the  from  that  laid  down  on  the  maps.   The  Chdop- 

I  of  Bos!>4ga  in  Bokhara  and  the  Afghan  dalan  or  Chahil  Abdak  peak  in  Imam  Sherifs 

yf  Ehamiab.   Another  difficulty  was  pre-  journey  through  the  Taimani  country,  was 

by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  town  identified,  a  solitary  mountain  12,000  feet  high, 

Eodsha-Salih ;  the  place  having  most  said  to  be  the  Takht  of  Zohak-i-Maran,  the 

to  the  appellation  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mo-  snake-bearing  governor  of  these  provinces  in 

edan  saint,  called  Ziaret  Kodsha-Salih.  the  days  of  Ghnr ;  and  it  was  from  here  that 

&rgest  of  the  four  Afghan  districts  be-  he  built  the  massive  walls  and  towers  of  the 

Boes^a  and  Kilif,  Karkin,  is  frequently  old  forts  which  surround  Taiwara  and  border 

Kodsha-Salih.    As  the  commission  could  the  road  to  Ghur. 

jee  on  this  point,  the  governments  de-  The  Pamir  has  been  crossed  this  year  by  the 
in  August,  18iB6,  to  declare  its  work  end-  French  travelers  MM.  Capua,  Bonvalot,'  and 
d  decide  by  direct  negotiation  the  termi-  P6pin.  They  were  robbed  on  the  way,  but 
the  Afghan  boundary  at  the  Oxus.  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Pamir  and  the  Hindu 
matter  was  resumed  in  April,  1887,  at  Kush  between  Samarcand  and  Chitral,  whither 
tersburg.  On  the  side  of  England  it  was  help  was  sent  to  them  from  India.  Grum 
d  that  the  agreement  of  1878  had  for  its  Greshimalo  also  made  his  third  journey  to  the 
only  the  maintenance  of  the  then  posi-  Pamir,  starting  this  time  from  Fergana, 
f  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan ;  and  there-  In  an  address  before  tiie  Royal  Geographical 
would  be  fair  not  to  insist  on  a  bound-  Society  by  E.  D.  Morgan,  giving  an  account  of 
awn  in  ignorance  of  some  of  the  facts.  Gen.  rrejevalski^s  loumeys  in  Central  Asia, 
>  allow  to  Afghanistan  the  whole  terri-  the  following  detailsi  with  reference  to  the 
if  Ehamiab.  On  the  part  of  Russia  it  eastern  part  of  the  journey,  were  roeoified  at 
ged  that  this  principle  of  the  recognition  having  been  given  to  the  speaker  by  the  ex- 
boundary  of  Afghanistan  in  1878  was  plorer :  First,  the  changes  to  be  made  in  exist- 
Y  broken  by  the  treaty  of  September,  ing  maps  are,  ^'  (1)  the  Ehoten  river  makes  no 
which  gave  lands  on  the  upper  Eushk,  bend  to  the  west,  but  has  a  nearly  meridional 
iflhan,  and  the  Murghab,  to  the  Emir  of  course  from  south  to  north  (our  itinerary  from 
nistan,  which  had  undoubtedly  before  Ehoten  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ehoten-darja 
;he  property  of  the  independent  tribes  with  the  Tarim  measures  827  miles);  (2)  there 
oasis  of  Pen^jeh.  is  no  such  lake  as  Yashil-kul,  nor  any  lakes 
)r  tedious  debates  an  understanding  was  along  the  course  of  the  Ehoten-da^a ;  (8) 
d  by  which  Russia  allowed  to  Afghanis-  thirty  miles  below  the  fork  of  the  Eara-Eash 
3  disputed  territory  on  the  Oxus,  the  dis^  and  Ehoten  rivers,  a  low,  narrow,  and  abso- 
l  Ehamiab,  and  received  in  exchange  the  Intely  barren  ridge,  having  an  elevation  of  only 
ts  on  the  Eushk,  Easban,  and  Murghab  500  feet,  stretches  from  Fort  Maral-bashi  in 
Qsly  accorded  to  Afghanistan.  By  this  this  direction,  that  is,  northeast  toward  the 
ement  the  latter  country  received  about  Ehoten-dana." 

aare  miles  of  which  26^  square  miles  are  Further  details  were :  *^  Forty-three  miles 
g-lands,  with  about  18,000  inhabitants,  below  Ehoten,  following  the  Ehoten-daria, 
the  Turkomans  received  824f  square  otherwise  known  as  the  i  urun-Easb,  lies  the 
of  which  6i  square  miles  are  farming-  oasis  of  Tavek-Eehl,  inhabited  by  about  600 
and  only  14  square  miles  are  arable.  families,  not  marked  on  any  map.  Accord- 
it  gain  to  geographical  knowledge  has  ing  to  native  information,  the  population  of 
>d  from  the  work  of  the  Russian  and  the  Ehoten  oasis  (including  Ehoten,  Eara- 
I  surveyors,  who  were  engaged  during  Eash,  and  Sani-pul)  numbers  600,000.  In 
lay  in  1885  and  1886  in  a  thorough  ex-  September  the  Ehoten  river  is  an  insignifi- 
tion  of  great  tracts  in  Central  Asia  long  cant  stream,  70  to  100  feet  wide,  and  from  six 
ially  closed  to  European  travelers.  The  inches  to  one  foot  in  depth.  After  a  devious 
n  surveyors  worked  upon  the  lands  of  course  of  seventeen  miles  below  Mazartagh 
*mer  independent  tribes,  the  borders  to-  ridge  it  dries  up,  only  leaving  pools  here  and 
Persia  and  the  Oxus.  The  British  en-  there  along  its  sandy  bed.  In  summer,  how- 
B  laid  down  upon  the  map  a  surface  of  ever,  there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the 
120,000  square  miles.  They  measured,  river  then  reaches  the  Tarim. 
B  the  new  borders,  the  entire  province  On  either  side  of  the  Ehoten  river  are  drift- 
rat,  including  ttke  heretofore  unknown  sands  the  whole  way  from  Ehoten  to  the 
ts  of  Taimani  and  Firuzkuhi.  Almost  Tarim.  The  valley  of  the  former  river  is  about 
hole  of  Afghan  Turkistan,  and  a  great  three  miles  wide,  and  indistinctly  defined ;  on 
f  Hazareh  kuid  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamian,  the  lower  river  there  are  no  inhabitants.    The 
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flora  and  fauna  are  extremelj  poor.    Ehoten  wa^.    Col.  Woodthorpe  has  been  busied  with 

has  an  elevation  of  4,100  feet,  and  the  confia-  extensive  sorveys  in  finnnab,  and  Mr.  Mao- 

enoe  of  tiie  Khoten  and  the  Tarim  2,800,  twelve  Carthy  has  made  some  explorations  in  Siam. 
miles  below  the  Junction  of  the  Yarkaiid  and       Mr.  G.  N.  Potanin  returned  to  St.  Peters- 

Aksu  daijas.    Here  the  Tarim  has  a  width  of  burg  in  the  spring  after  his  three  years'  ex- 

about  200  yards  at  low  water,  and  a  depth  of  plorations  in  Mongolia.    At  the  end  of  1886 

not  less  than  five  feet.    The  whole  of  the  he  crossed  the  Desert  of  Gx>bi  to  Kiakhta  and 

Tarim  is  navigable   for  small  river-steamers  Irkutsk,  following   the   course  of  the  river 

from  the  connuenoe  of  its  upper  waters  to  Ezsin.    In  its  lower  part  it  divides  into  two 

Lob  Kor.    The  first  inhabitea  parts  of  the  streams,  the  eastern  forming  the  half-dried 

Aksu  oasis  occur  on  the  left  bank  of  its  river,  lake  Sugu-nor,  while  the  western  fiows  into 

eighteen  mUes  from  the  ford  across  the  Tarim,  the  great  salt  lake  Gushun-nor,  situated  in  a 

coming  from  Ehoten,  and  it  is  exactly  sixty-  desert  where  neither  water  nor  grass  is  found 

six  mues  farther  to  the  town  of  Aksu.    The  for  fifty  miles.    M.  Potanin's  companion,  U. 

Aksu  oasis  has  a  population  of  56,000  families,  Beresovski,  remained  behind  to  increase  his 

according  to   native  information,  and  is  the  already  large  natural  history  collection.    M. 

most  fertile  part  of  Kashgaria.  Potanin  took  home  more  than  1,500  botanical 

Some  parts  of  Thibet  not  explored  by  Gen.  specimens  and  15,000  insects,  with  photographs 

Prejevalski,  seem  to  have  been  visited  by  Mr.  and  ethnological  objects.    M.  Skassi,  a  mem- 

A.  D.  Carey,  of  the  Bombay  civil  service,  who  ber  of  the  party,  surveyed  4^000  miles  of  coun- 

is  making  a  two  years'  journey  through  that  try,  and  determined  by  astronomical  obserra- 

part  of  A^sia,  accompanied  by  Mr.  A.  Dalgleish  tions  the  position  of  more  than  sixty  points, 
as  interpreter.    They  left  India  in  May,  1885,        Three   English    travelers,    Messrs*   James, 

and  marched  through  the  hills  to  Ladak,    The  Yonuffhusband,  and  Fnlford,  have  succeeded 

plan  was  to  travel  eastward  into  Northern  in  finding  the  sources  of  the  western  Sungari. 

Thibet  as  far  as  the  Mangtsa  lake,  and  then  They  started  from  Mookdeu  for  the  valley  of 

turning  northward  to  go  on  to  the  plains  of  the  Jalu,  intending  to  go  to  the  boundary 

Turkistan   near  Kiria.    In  carrying  out  this  mountains  of  Corea  and  Manchuria.    But  the 

plan  the  travelers  passed  over  more  than  800  way  was  so  diflScult  that  they  turned  toward 

miles  believed  not  to  have   been  previously  the  north  into  a  side  valley,  and,  having  crossed 

visited  by  Europeans.    The  height  of  one  of  the  mountains  by  a  pass  900  metres  high,  they 

the  passes  crossed  was  estimated  at  19,000  feet  followed  the  He-ho  or  Black  river  to  Uie  Son- 

From  Ehoten  tlie  Ehoten  river  was  followed  gari,  the  western  fork  of  which,  they  traced  to 

to  its  junction  with  the  Tarim,  then  that  river  its  source  in  the  Peistau  or  White  mountain& 

to  Sarik,  and  from  there  the  travelers  crossed  The  highest  point  was  found  to  be  about  2,500 

the  desert  to  Sh&h-y4r  and  Euchar.    Thence  metres ;  it  has  heretofore  been  estimated  at 

the  Tarim  was  followed  to  a  point  where  it  from  8,000  to  4,000.    There  are  no  glaciers, 

turns  southward  to  Lake  Lob,  and  after  some  but  the  snow  lies  in  the  ravines  througbout 

delaj  the  travelers  followed  it  on  to  the  lake,  the  year.    Near  by  are  the  sources  of  the  Jala 

thus  exploring  its  entire  course.  and  Uie  Tumen,  the  river  on  the  border  of 

The  country  about  is  fiat  and  reedy,  and  the  Corea.  They  attempted  to  reach  it,  but  find- 
people  are  poor  and  destitute.  Mr.  Carey  was  ing  the  mountains  impassable  turned  north- 
everywhere  kindly  received — a  contrast  to  the  ward  to  Eirin,  the  capital  of  Chinese  Manchn- 
treatment  encountered  by  Gen.  Prejevalski.  ria.  They  afterward  traveled  through  nortbem 
After  leaving  Lob  Nor  in  April,  1886,  he  and  eastern  Manchuria,  their  whole  journey  ex- 
crossed  the  Altyn  and  Chiman  mountains,  and  tending  over  more  than  8,000  miles.  They 
reached  the  foot  of  a  high  chain  supposed  to  found  the  people  civil  and  kind,  but  the  coon- 
be  the  true  Euen-Lun.  To  the  eastward  a  pass  try  is  overrun  with  brigands.  The  administra- 
was  found  leading  to  the  valley  of  the  Machu,  tion  is  too  weak  to  miuntain  an  efiScient  police 
the  head  source  of  the  Tang-tse-kiang.  Want  system,  and  probably  order  can  only  be  intro- 
of  supplies  prevented  the  travelers  from  follow-  duced  by  Chinese  authority.  The  Manohn 
ing  the  Machu  very  far.    In  the  subsequent  Tartars  are  fast  losing  their  language,  spoken 

J'oumey  they  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  nomadic  and  written,  and  adopting  the  Chinese.    This 

Calmuks  and  Mongols  in  the  valleys  of  Tsai-  substitution  of  a  complicated  hieroglyphic  sys- 

dam.    Though  rather  inhospitable,  tbey  were  tem  for  a  simple  alphabet  forms  an  instance  of 

not  hostile;  they  often  refused  to  part  with  national  retrogression  unparalleled  in  modem 

food  or  grain  for  money.    On  the  way  from  times.    The  people,  say  the  travelers,  are  de- 

Chaklik  to  the  point  where  the  Shassa  track  was  moralized  with  idleness;  for  every  man  be- 

struck,  a  journey  of  eighty-two  days,  not  a  longing  to  the  higher  classes  that  can  draw  t 

single  human  being  was  met  with.  bow  receives  two  taels  a  month,  and  land  rent 

Several  joameys,  undertaken  by  native  ex-  free,  as  compensation  for  training  with  the 

Elorers  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Sanpo  and  militia  twice  a  year.    The  country  is  rich  in 

lUt-se-kiang,  have  been  unsuccessful ;  but  it  gold,  silver,  iron,  coal,  furs,  and  silk.    Large 

seems  probable  from  what  is  known  that  the  quantities  of  opium  are  raised,  which  find  t 

Sanpo  fiows  into  the  Brahmaputra,  and  that  market  in  China, 
the  Lut-se-kiang  lathe  upper  part  of  the  Irra-       The  English  Government  has  given  up  its 
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to  the  little  islands  near  Oorea  which  season  it  is  crossed  by  the  Playford,  Bnchanan, 

were  to  be  used  as  a  marine  station — Port  and  other  rivers,  flowing  westward ;  in  the  dry 

Hamilton — they  having  been  fonnd  onsnitable  season  they  are  lost  in  the  depressions  that 

for  the  pnrpose.  stretch  eastward  from  the  Ash  barton  range. 

Several  attempts  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  Water  can  be  conveyed  to  all  parts,  and  Mr. 

crater  of  the  volcano  of  Asama-jama  north-  Lindsay  believes  that  the  whole  plateau  can  be 

west  of  Tokio  were  made  by  Mr.  Milne  some  made  available  for  sheep-raising.    An  impor- 

time  since.    One  hundred  feet  from  the  edge  tant  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the 

of  the  crater  the  lead  reached  a  depth  of  441  McDonell  mountains  has  drawn  there  a  crowd 

feet;  at  800  feet  from  the  edge  the  lead  de-  of  adventurers  and  caused  the  formation  of  a 

eeended  more  than  700  feet,  when  the  attempt  mining  company  in  Adelaide.    This  is  the  dis- 

had  to  be  given  up  on  account  of  the  breaking  covery  of  rubies  and  garnets.    R.  Pearson,  who 

of  the  line.  made  a  Journey  to  the  place  for  further  search, 

In  a  report  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  returned  in  July  with  a  box  of  the  stones  taken 

Piria,  Joseph  Martin,  the  French  mining  en-  from  a  slight  depth  at  Barrow  Creek  during 

gineer,  describes  his  joomeys  in  Eastern  Si-  the  space  of  a  fortnight, 

beria.    He  crossed  the  Stanowoi  moantains,  a  IsbuiiBi — An  expedition  left  Sydney  in  the 

roate  never  before  taken  by  scientific  explor-  spring,  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  F. 

en.    He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  first  plan  Bevan,  to  explore  some  parts  of  New  Guinea, 

to  cross  this  watershed  between  the  Lena  and  and  met  with  good  success,  three  new  rivers 

Amoor  by  the  two  tributaries  Aldan  and  Zea,  being  discovered.    Mr.  Bevan^s  ship,  the  ^^Yic- 

and  to  pass  again  over  the  watershed  between  tory,"  entered  the  Aird  river,  discovered  by 

Olekma  and  Witim,  and  then  the  parallel  chains  Joseph  Blackwood  in  1845,  and,  sailing  up  it, 

of  the  Stanowoi  between  the  Tungir  and  Ama-  found  it  to  be  only  one  of  many  subdivisions  in 

nr.    In  this  southwestern  part  the  range  pre-  the  delta  of  a  large  river,  navigable  to  the 

seats  rounded  summits  covered  with  forests  moantains.    This  was  named  Dooglas  river, 

mostly  of  larches  and  birches ;    its  average  and  a  large  tributary  was  called  Philip  river, 

height  is  1,200  metres,  while  single  points  rise  Returning,  the  steamer  followed  another  of 

tt  high  as  1,500  metres.  the  arms  of  the  river  to  Deception  Bay.    Near 

An  attempt  made  by  M.  Sibiriakoff  to  send  Bald  Head,  the  eastern  promontory  of  this 
his  steamer  ^^Nordenakiold*' to  the  Yenesei  this  bay,  a  Uiird  large  stream  was  found,  and  fol- 
aatumn,  by  way  of  the  Kara  Sea,  was  unsuc-  lowed  a  distance  of  110  miles,  when  it  became 
eessfuL  The  vessel  encountered  much  drift-ice  too  shallow  for  farther  progress.  It  was  called 
and  fog,  but  reached  the  month  of  the  Pet-  the  Qneen^s  Jubilee,  or  Jubilee  river.  It 
ehora,  where  it  secured  a  cargo,  and  returned  was  found  to  be  bordered  with  forests  seem- 
to  Bremen  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen  days.  An-  ingly  uninhabited.  The  Stanhope  river  forms 
other  vessel,  the  ^'  Phoenix,^*  in  charge  of  Cap-  a  common  estuary  with  the  Qoeen^s  Jubilee, 
tain  Wiggins,  reached  and  entered  the  Tenesei  west  of  Bald  Head,  and  is  navigable  for  a 
after  a  voyage  of  about  six  weeks,  the  first  since  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  many  branchings 
1880.  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  indicate  that  this  part  of 

iMlnyto. — ^The  central  desert  of  Australia  the  isdand  is  a  great  delta. 

la  gradoall/  becoming  available  for  pasture-  Of  the  people  encountered  Mr.  Bevan  writes : 

land,  as  the  geography  of  the  country  is  better  **  The  natives  of  the  few  villages  found  gave 

understood.     Water  is  conveyed  by  ditches,  indications  of  Dra vidian  origin,  as  well  as  of 

and  great  tracts  from  which  travelers  have  here-  both  Moluccan  and  Melanesian  characteristics, 

tofore  been  shut  out  by  the  want  of  water  are  by  dialect,  appearance,  and  customs.    From  a 

found  capable  of  sustaining  vast  herds  of  cattle,  new  tribe  beyond  Aird  Hills,  a  long  screen  of 

W.  J.  O'Donnell  has  found  a  new  route  to  lattice- work  was  obtained,  like  those  used  in 

the  Derby  gold-fields  by  the  Ord  river  from  Siam  for  stretching  across  the  mouths  of  creeks 

West  Austr^ia.    He  discovered  a  pass  through  to  insnare  fish.    New  Guioeans  likewise  use 

the  Leopold  II  mountains  near  Mount  Leake,  it  to  form  a  weir.    The  war-shields  of  the 

thereby  the  long  cirouit  by  way  of  the  Mar-  Eiva  Pori  natives  resembled  not  indistinctly 

garet  river  can  be  avoided.  those  used  till  lately  in  New  Caledonia.    All 

The  Melbourne  section  of  the  geographical  these  tribes  wore  nose-pencils  and  distended 

society  of  Australia  is  planning  an  expedition  the  lobes  of  their  ears.    They  smoked  sun- 

into  the    west  Australian  desert  under  the  dried   tobacco  (corresponding  to  the  manila 

leadership  of  E.  Giles,  to  penetrate  in  a  north-  leaf)  by  means  of  bamboo  tubes.    The  Tu- 

weeterly  direction  from  Laike  Amadeus,  and  muans,  especially,  might  be  described  as  almost 

cross  the  unknown  portion  of  the  continent.  of  an  intellectud  cast.    The  canoes  were  dug- 

In  an  account  of  his  expedition  through  Cen-  outs,  with  either  a  bank  of  mud  or  a  small 

tral  Australia  from  Lake  Nash  to  the  border  of  boy  squatting  in  the  prow  and  opposing  his 

Queensland,  David  Lindsay  describes  the  region  back  as  an  obstacle  to  the  incoming  water, 

traversed  as  a  high  table-land,  bordered  on  the  All  were  without  outriggers.    Some,  however, 

south  b/  sandy  plains  and  on  the  north  by  were  of  unusual  dimensions,  one  Eiva  Pori 

the  coast  mountains;   large  tracts  of  it  are  canoe  holding  twenty-nine  men,  who  all  stood 

oovered  with  nutritious  grass.    In  the  rainy  up  to  paddle.    Not  a  few  were  grotesquely 
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carved  and  painted  outside  to  represent  either  tween  the  sonth  and  east  coasts  bj  the  report 

inverted  turtle-shells  or  crocodile  scales.    We  of  Messrs.  Harding  and  Hunter,  who  ascended 

were  not  a  little  amused  at  the  action  of  one  it  in  the  summer.    It  is  from  five  to  six  thou- 

Moko  native,  who  singly,  in  his  fragile  canoe,  sand  feet  high.   Mount  Obree,  10,240  feet  high, 

baled  the  water  ont  by  a  motion  of  his  left  was  asoended  by  W.  R.  Cuthbertson.    Pines 

foot,  keeping  his  balance  and  paddling  vigor-  were  growing  at  heights  of  6,000  to  8,000  feet, 

ously  against  the  choppy  sea  meanwhile.^^  and  rhododendrons  at  the  summit. 

The  Baron  von  Schleinitz,  in  a  voyage  to  In   an    article    in  Petermano's    '*Mitteil- 

the  Hnon  Gulf  in  New  Guinea,  made  the  dis-  ungen,*^  Dr.  Th.  Posewitz  discusses  the  Eio*- 

covery  of  eight  harbors  and  nine  rivers  not  balu  Lake  in  Borneo.    This  lake,  described  as 

heretofore  laid  down  on  the  maps.     He  could  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Kina-baln  (Chinese 

not  ascend  the  rivers,  but  he  found  reason  to  woman)  mountain  on  the  south  or  southeast, 

suppose  that  some  of  them,  in  particular  the  has  been  said  by  some  travelers  to  be  a  great 

Markham  river,  would  afford  means  for  ex-  body  of  water,  while  its  existence  has  been 

ploring  the  interior,  as  its  broad  valley  stretches  doubted  and  even  wholly  denied  by  others 

far  inland  between  high  monntiuns.   The  rocks  since  its  first  reported  discovery  in  1812.    An 

on  the  southern  coast  are  primitive  and  meta-  examination  of  the  yarious  reports  leads  him 

morphio,  with  older  sedimentary  and  voloanic  to  conclude  that  the  Eina-bain  is  a  swampy 

formations ;  a  fact  which  indicates  greater  ao-  depression  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Liboga- 

oessibility  to  the  interior,  because  erosion  does  Labuk  river,  which  was  originally  a  lake  like 

not  make  the  harder  rocks  so  broken  and  im-  many  of  those  found  along  the  course  of  the 

passable  as  the  chalk  formations  in  the  vicinity  Barito  and  other  screams  of  Barito ;  it  appears 

of  Finch  Bay  and  other  parts  of  Eaiser  WO-  as  a  level  tract  or  a  marshy  lowland,  accordmg 

lielm's  Land.    Another  voyage  was  devoted  to  to  the  time  of  year  it  is  observed.    It  is  simply 

the  coast,  from  Astrolabe  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  now  in  the  course  of  transformation  from  a 

Augusta  river,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  lake  to  a  dry  plain.  This  view  is  supported  by 

many  bays,  harbors,  islands,  and  rivers  not  the  name  given  to  it  on  Hatton's  map,  />0fui«- 

upon  the  maps,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  in-  Ehens^  that  is,  lake-plain,  presumably  taken 

formation  about  the  country,  which  will  be  of  from  the  natives,  and  embodying  the  history  of 

value  in  making  plans  for  its  cultivation.  the  lake.    The  Eina-balu  mountain  was  lately 

The  baron  measured  140  nautical  miles  in  ascended  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Little,  one  of  the  offi- 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land,  and  110  in  New  Pom-  cials  of  the  Borneo  Company,  who  describes 

erania  (New  Britain)  and  Rook  Island,  and  it  as  a  huge  volcanic  mass,  and  estimates  its 

laid  down  many  good  harbors  and  anchoring  height  at  11,565  feet. 

places.    In  New  Pomerania  a  low  plain  of  A  visit  made  by  Capt.  J.  Fairohild  to  the 

great  extent  was  discovered,  having  a  fertile  little  islands  Antipodes  and  Bounty,  near  New 

soil,  and  traversed  by  navigable  streams.    Its  Zealand,  for  the  purpose  of  building  on  them 

area  was  estimated  at  4,000  square  kilometres,  some  little  huts  as  refugee  for  shipwrecked 

The  coast  between  Juno  Island  and  Cape  people,  gives   some   interesting   information 

Croisilles  was  visited  in  April  and  May  by  Dr.  about  those  islands.    Mount  Gallavay  on  the 

Schrader's  scientific  expedition,  to  which  the  Antipodes  is  about  400  metres  in  height,  and 

discovery  of  the  Empress  Augusta  river  is  due.  is  apparently  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  level  part 

Though  lacking  in  harbors,  the  region  seemed  of  the  island  is  covered  with  grass  of  poor 

worth  cultivating,  the  laod  being  fertile,  and  quality,  and  is  the  home  of  thousands  of  the 

the  coast-waters  favorable  for  anchorage.  albatross.    Capt  Fairchild  thinks  Uiat,  if  good 

The  Catholic  missionaries  on  Tule  Island  grass  were  sown  and  sheep  and  iroats  placed 
have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  some  exour-  there,  they  would  thrive  well.  There  are  do 
sions  to  the  opposite  shore,  that  the  two  rivers,  trees  either  on  these  or  the  Bounty  islands, 
Hilda  and  Ethel,  flowing  into  UaU  Sound,  are  which  are  fourt^n  in  number,  and  have  neither 
only  insignificant  streams ;  but  they  have  found  flowing  water  nor  vegetation,  not  even  lichens 
a  new  and  large  river,  the  St.  Joseph,  rising  in  and  mosses.  Millions  of  penguins  and  other 
Mount  Tule  and  flowing  directly  southward,  sea-birds  make  their  nests  there,  so  that  ship- 
In  fifteen  villages  which  they  visited,  the  mis-  wrecked  men  could  find  enough  to  eat,  and 
sionaries  numbered  about  2,000  inhabitants,  the  frequent  showers  would  afford  water 
all  of  whom  seemed  very  peaceable.  They  in-  enough  for  drinking  purposes, 
tend  to  found  a  new  station  twenty  miles  up  The  population  of  New  Zealand,  according 
the  river.  Dr.  Edenfeldt  was  to  accompany  to  a  census  made  March  28,  1886,  is  578,482, 
them  in  an  ascent  of  Mount  Yule,  which  is  exclusive  of  Maoris,  of  whom  there  are  41,969, 
10,046  feet  in  height  and  2,254  half-castes  living  with  them.    The 

Mount  Owen  Stanley,  the  highest  peak  of  number  of  Chinese  was  4,527. 

the  range  of  that  name,  has  at  last  been  as-  The  Caroline  Islands  have  been  divided  bj 

cended  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Martin,  who  estimates  its  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Ishmds 

height  at  13,205  feet.   He  describes  the  north-  into  two  administration  districts,  tne  east  and 

em  slope  of  the  mountain  as  a  paradise  of  ferns  west,  divided  by  the  148th  degree  of  esst 

and  pakns.     The  same  general  character  is  longitade. 

given  to  the  ridge  forming  the  water-shed  be-  By  a  treaty  of  Nov.  19, 1886,  the  little  gronp 
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▼ea  or  Wallis  Islands  was  placed  under  The  a-scent  cost  thirteen  hoore  walking  from  a 

>rotection.    The  territory  amoants  to  bivoaac  of  9,000  feet.    The  views  were  clear 

•lit  ninety-six  sqoare  kilometres  with  and  glorious.    Mr.  Freshfield  describes  Tetnuld 

,500  inhabitants ;    but  it  is  of  some  as  the  only  one  of  the  gi*eat  peaks  standing  out 

value  to  France,  tending  to  strengthen  on  a  short  southern  spur  from  the  Caucasian 

nfluence  in  the  Pacific  and  forming  a  water-shed,  and  therefore  most  favorable  for 

veen  the  French  colonies  of  New  Cale-  views.    A  single  observation  gave  the  height  as 

id  Tahiti.  16,700  feet.  Four  higher  summits,  16,900  to  17,- 

A.  Marche,  after  two  months  of  ex-  200  feet  in  height,  were  close  at  hand.    Of  the 

1  in  Saipan,  one  of  the  Ladrones  or  view  from  Mount  Schoda,  11,128  feet  in  height. 

Islands,  says  the  maps  are  very  incor-  he  says :  ^^  The  glacier  and  forest  scenery  is  in 

.  has  been  supposed  that  a  volcano,  many  parts  superb.     It  would  be  difficult  to 

Btive  or  extinct,  was  situated  on  the  imagine  a  more  sublime  and  fantastic  landscape 

ut  he  found  none  and  no  trace  of  vol-  than  that  of  Ushkul,  the  highest  community  in 

tion.    Tapachao,  the  highest  peak,  he  Suanetia,  when  behind  its  fifty  towers  and  two 

>  be  only  1,845  instead  of  2,000  feet  black  castles  the  frozen  ridge  of  Schkara  rises 

>ther  hills  were  not  over  600  or  700  10,000  feet  overhead  against  an  unclouded  Aky. 

e  northern  part  terminates  in  a  mount-  From  the  valley  of  the  Scena,  or  western  source 

ing  like  the  cliffs  at  Dieppe,  and  form-  of  the  Zenes  Skali,  the  five  crests  of  the  same 

ig,  narrow  plateau.  great  mountain  recall  one  of  the  noblest  views 

• — According  to  a  report  of  the  forest  in  the  Alps,  Monte  Rosa  from  Yal  Anzasca, 

ent  of  Russia,  the  work  of  draining  the  and  they  are  seen  over  virgin  forests  and  fields 

in  that  country  has  been  very  success-  and  fiowers  which  are  high  enough  to  conceal 

ring  the  years  1883  and   1884,  1,580  a  laden  horse.'* 

ulometres  were  drained  and  opened  The  travelers  say  there  is  no  danger  or  diffi- 

vation   between  the  Dnieper,  Pripet,  culty  to  encounter  in  travel  in  the  Caucasus 

e$ina,  and  about  1,100  lyetween  the  district  they  visited,  the  one  most  interesting 

Clutch,  the  lakes  Schid,  and  Domano-  to  mountaineers,  except  the  delay,  as  in  aU 

id  the  basin  of  the  Ossipovka.    Dur-  countries  where  time  is  no  object.    The  com- 

ice  of  about  ten  years  after  the  begin-  plerion  of  a  railway  to  Novorossisk,  which  as 

the  work,  2.025  kilometres  of  canal  a  port  accessible  at  all  seasons  is  expected  to 

ide,  and  16,600  square  kilometres  of  supersede  Tasanrog,  will  open  a  new  route 

dned.     The   expense  was    1,875,000  next  year  to  the  Caucasus. 

In  the  government  of  Riazan  420  Prof.  A.  Penck  describes  a  journey  to  the 

es  of  canals  were  constructed ;  in  the  Boehmer  Wald  with  two  others  for  the  study 

ent  of  Moscow  the  canalization   of  of  the  traces  of  glaciers.    He  believes  that  the 

la  was  finished ;  and  in  the  northern  walls  between  the  lakes  are  real  moraines,  as 

ents  the  work  of  leveling  and  exam-  indicated  by  the  glacier  cliffs  on  the  Devil's 

)  land  was  carried  on.  Lake ;  but  outside  of  the  lake  region  he  finds 

^vernment  of  Roumania  has  ordered  no  trace  of  glacial  phenomena, 

dation  of  the  country,  a  work  which  An  examination  of  the  subterranean  water- 

a  gap  in  the  cartography  of  Europe,  courses  in  the  Earst  district  of  Austria  by  W. 

daps  of  Roumania  are  based  on  the  ob-  Putik  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  several  caves 

18  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  year  of  considerable  size,  among  which  the  Count 

Falkenhayn  Cave  is  the  largest.    The  practi- 
ers  and  students  afe  turning  their  at-  cal  result  expected  from  this  examination  is 
>f  late  to  the  Caucasus,  which  offers  a  the  prevention  of  overfiows  by  removal  of  the 
research  readily  accessible  to  Euro-  masses  of  dSMi  hindering  the  regular  drain- 
Messrs.  Dent  and  Donkin  have  re-  age;  so  that  in  a  few  years  great  tracts,  now 
iblished  a  report  of  a  tour  made  last  swampy,  will  be  ready  for  cultivation, 
he  group  of  the  Easch-tautau.    They  The  followinfi:  are  the  soundings  obtained 
succeed  in  ascending  that  mountain,  in  the  Swiss  lakes  by  a  recent  survey  of  the 
they  could  not  persuade  the  natives  Topographical   Department :   The   Bodensee, 
)m  to  wait  for  favorable  weather  or  greatest  depth  between  Uttwil  and  Fried richs- 
»h  supplies  to  the  foot  of  the  Besingi  hafen,  838  feet ;   Lake  Geneva,  upper  part, 
But  they  climbed  the  Tetnuld-tau  un-  between  Revaz,  St.  Gingolph,  and  Villeneuve, 
t  difficulties,  ascertaining  its  height  by  842  feet;  in  the  center,  between  Ouchy  and 
neasurement  to  be  about  5,040  metres,  Evian,   1,017  feet;   Lake    Lucerne,   between 
}  feet.    Notwithstanding  the  unfavor-  Gersan  and  Rutenen,  700  feet ;  Lake  Zug,  be- 
ither,  they  were  able  to  learn  some-  tween   Walchwill  and  Immensee,   650  feet ; 
the  orography  of  the  central  Cauca-  Lake  Sempach,  between  Eich  and  Nottwell, 
y  found  that  the  Tetnuld  and  Totonal  286  feet ;   Lake  Baldegg,  between  Rettschwil 
identical,  but  neighboring  peaks  of  and  GOlpi,  216  feet 

nal  height.  M.  Schrader,  who  has  devoted  ten  years  to 

)tnuld  was  again  ascended  in  August  of  the  study  of  the  orography  of  the  Pyrenees, 

•  by  M.  Dechy  and  Mr.  D.  Freshfield.  gives  a  report  of  his  researches  to  the  French 
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ABsociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  cenana  report  of  Manitoba  for  Jalj, 
He  says  the  latest  maps  are  dzty  years  old,  1886,  shows  a  reduction  of  its  area  from  123,- 
and  foil  of  inacoaracies,  and  no  sacoessfnl  200  to  60,620  square  miles  since  1881,  the  re- 
corrections  have  been  made  since.  He  made  mainder  having  been  added  to  the  province  of 
observations  with  an  instrament  of  his  own  Ontario  and  the  district  of  Keewatin.  On  the 
invention,  which  he  calls  an  orograph.  The  remaining  area  the  population  has  increased 
mass  of  the  mountains  is  south  of  the  boundary*  from  62,260  to  108,640  auring  the  6ve  years, 
line,  the  water-shed,  and  they  slope  gradually  West  ladles. — ^By  a  series  of  careful  observft- 
into  Spain  but  descend  abruptly  into  France,  tions  Mr.  Hall  has  determined  the  height  of 
On  the  Spanish  side  the  descent  is  formed  bj  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  Jamaica,  to  be  7,^8  ft 
two  stages.  Starting  from  the  central  crests,  SMth  Amttktu — Very  many  explorers  have 
we  find  a  sort  of  plateau,  a  compound  mam-  been  at  work  in  South  America  daring  the 
miUated  surface,  twelve  to  twenty  miles  wide,  year,  some  of  them  sent  ont  by  their  govero- 
of  a  wild  and  melancholy  aspect,  contrasting  menta  to  gain  data  on  which  to  base  a  seUle- 
witib  the  beauty  of  the  great  crests.  At  the  ment  of  boundaries,  and  others  by  local  seien- 
limit  of  this  region  a  new  chain  rises  to  a  tific  associations.  In  Venezuela  M.  ChafhDJon 
height  of  1,000  to  1,600  feet  This  long  belt  explored  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco,  following 
of  sierra,  crossed  by  narrow  river  gorges,  it  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meta,  and  giving 
seems  to  inclose  the  mass  of  the  Spaniah  Pyre-  special  attention  to  the  connection  between 
nees  in  a  circle  of  gigantic  walls.  the  Orinoco  and  Amaaon  by  the  Cassiquiarl 

In  old  descriptions  the  general  appearance  He  named  the  mountains  at  its  source  ^^  rerdi- 

of  the  range  ia  compared  to  a  fern-leaf  or  the  nand  de  Lesseps,"  althoogh  they  have  long 

dorsal  ridge  of  a  fisn.    But  M.  Schrader  says  borne  the  name  Serra  Parime.    A  commission 

there  are  many  lines  of  elevation  oblique  to  is  at  work  to  settle  the  boundary  between  this 

the  main  axis  of  the  chain  and  generally  form-  country  and  BraziL    In  Guiana  the  Bureau  of 

ing  an  acute  angle  with  it.    Certain  regions —  Education  has  again  sent  out  H.  Condreao, 

for  example,  that  of  Mont  Perdu — ^present  this  who  has  been  engaged  in  exploration  afifecting 

conformation  with  almost  geometrical  regu-  the   boundary   between  French  Gtdana  and 

larity,  while  others  are  less  marked.    One  is  Brazil.      He  will  examine  the  Tumucuraqoe 

struck  by  the  regularity  of  the  meshes  of  the  mountains,  the  water-shed  between  the  cotft 

network  shown  on  the  map  by  the  valleys  and  rivers  of  Guiana  and  the  Amazon  branches, 
the  elevations,  broken  in  places  by  gorges  of       One  of  the  least  known  parts  of  Brazil  was 

streams  that  pass  from  one  line  of  elevation  to  visited  by  an  expedition,  accompanied  by  Dr. 

another,  and  descend  at  the  first  opportunity.  Hassler.    Starting  from  Cuyabd  they  cixwsed 

On  the  side  of  France,  the  crests  are  blunted,  the  water-shed  between  the  La  Plata  and  Ami- 
having  been  worn  away  by  the  humidity  of  zon,  and  passed  several  streams  entering  the 
the  atmosphere ;  but  on  the  side  of  Spain,  the  upper  Xingu,  and  reached  the  Rio  Mortes,  the 
features  are  much  more  strongly  marked.  The  largest  western  tributary  of  the  Araguay,  and, 
hot  and  cold  climate  has  evaporated  the  following  it  to  its  mouth,  took  the  main  stream 
moisture,  destroyed  the  lichens,  and  preserved  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tocantins.  The  retnm 
the  primitive  and  rugged  aspect  of  the  rocks.  was  made  across  the  table-land  from  Matto 

Ntrth  ABsrlca. — The  expedition  sent  out  to  Grosso  to  the  Rio  Lonren^o. 
survey  the  boundary-line  between  Alaska  and  A  journey  on  the  Rio  das  Velhas,  the  largeit 
the  British  possessions,  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  tributary  of  the  upper  Rio  San  Francisco,  wis 
of  1825,  has  not  yet  finished  its  work.  As  the  made  by  Dr.  P.  de  fYontin  and  F.  Paranagnt. 
Yukon  could  not  be  followed  to  the  coast  be-  They  passed  200  rapids,  but  believe  that  a  com- 
fore  the  dose  of  navigation,  Dr.  G.  M.  Daw-  paratively  small  amount  of  labor  would  be  snf- 
son,  the  leader,  after  examining  the  Pelly  noient  to  remove  them,  and  make  the  river 
river,  returned  to  Chilcat,  and  his  companion,  a  convenient  route  for  the  province  Minas- 
Mr.  Ogilvie,  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Fort  G^raes,  which  needs  only  better  facilities  for 
Reliance,  in  order  to  explore  next  season  the  communication  to  lead  to  a  much  greater  de- 
country  bordering  the  Mackenzie  to  its  mouth,  velopment  of  its  gold-mines,  which  have 
Dr.  Dawson  finds  that  the  tract  of  country  be-  already  been  worked  with  good  success  for 
tween  Cassiar  and  Forty  Mile  Creek,  a  tribu-  more  than  two  centuries.  It  is  also  the  great 
tary  of  the  Yukon,  is  rich  in  gold.  diamond-field  of  Brazil. 

It  looks  as  if  the  hope  of  opening  a  regular  Dr.  von  den  Steinen^s  expedition,  thou^ 
summer  passage  through  Hudson  strait  and  not  able  to  carry  out  its  original  plan  of  ex- 
bay,  and  thus  establishing  connection  with  ploring  the  upper  valley  of  die  Xingu,  employed 
Manitoba,  must  be  definitely  given  up.  In  the  time  in  examining  the  remains  of  ancient 
Lieut.  A.  R.  Gordon's  report  of  the  voyage  ot  Indian  life  in  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina. 
the  Alert  in  1886,  published  this  year,  he  says  A  great  collection  of  stone  implements,  human 
that  the  route  is  not  available  for  ordinary  remains,  and  the  like,  together  with  ph<^o- 
carrying  ships,  even  when  they  are  made  graphs  and  drawings,  were  sent  to  the  oeriin 
specially  strong  to  resist  the  ice ;  for  it  is  in  such  Museum  of  Ethnography, 
dangerous  masses  that  no  ship,  not  expressly  Richard  Payer,  whose  three  yeara'  work  on 
made  for  polar  voyages,  can  withstand  it.  the  Amazon  was  noted  last  year,  ia  about  to 
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to  Europe  with  large  ethnological  ool-  the  sources  of  the  streams  south  of  the  Sauta 

s.  Cruz.    He  finds  that  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 

Government  of  the  province  of  Cor-  penetrate  fortj-five  nautical  miles  eastward  of 

in  the  Argentine  Republic,  has  granted  the  Cordilleras  and  form  harbors  in  East  Pata- 

for  establishing  a  network  of  meteoro-  gonia,  and  that  the  Argentine  lake  is  connected 

stations  over  the  province,  and  ap-  with  the  lake  Ijing  south  of  it.    This  agrees 

1  Prof.  Doering  head  of  the  service,  withtheobservationof  Moreno  and  Moyano  in 

Jue  of  the  undertaking  is  enhanced  by  1877,  but  was  disputed  by  Rogers  and  I  bar 

eat  diversity  of  position  among  the  sta-  after  their  journey  in  1880.    laeut.  Moyano 

on  pampas,  wooded  plains,  mountains,  finds  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  Patagonian 

It  lakes,  and  in  their  varied  elevations  lakes  are  connected.    As  to  the  fitness  of  the 

g  from  240  to  9,425  feet  above  the  sea.  country  for  colonication,  he  says :  ^^  The  coast 

international  commission  is  at  work  sur-  region  has   scanty  but   peculiar  vegetation, 

the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  the  which  can  be  utilized  for  the  feeding  of  cattle, 

tine   Republic ;    and   the   question   of  sheep,  horses,  and  goats.    A  few  tracts  in  the 

iry  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  lowlands  and   river-valleys   are  adapted  for 

lay  threatens  to  come  up  if  it  should  farming.    The  central  region  is  less  suitable 

that  the  Araguay-Guazti  is  the  main  for  these  purposes;  for,  besides  the  poverty 

stream  of  the  Pilcomayo,  for  the  line  is  of  vegetation,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to 

1  to  be  the  Great  Chaco  to  the  Pil-  maintain  cattle  there  during  the  winter,  wliich 

o ;  and  in  that  case  the  Argentine  Re-  is  uncommonly  severe,  owing  to  the  height  of 

would  lay  claim  to  the  territory  between  the  table-lands  and  the  distance  from  the  sea. 

Icomayo  and  the  Araguay-Guazti.    Ac-  The  moimtain  region,  beginning  at  the  first 

g  to  older  Spanish  geographers,  the  latter  spurs  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  marked  by  vast, 

is  the  largest  arm  of  the  lower  Pilco-  dense  forests  of  antarctic  beeches,  and  is  rich 

but  recent  attempts  to  establish  the  fact  in  plants  adapted  for  grazing.    I  think  it  well 

lot  been  fuUy  carried  out.  suited  for  th.at  purpose ;  the  presence  of  thou- 

an  ordinance  of  March  12,  1887,  two  sands  of  wild  horses  indicates  that  the  protec- 

rovinces  were  formed  in  Chili,  Malleco  tion  of  the  forests  o£fsets  the  cold  produced  by 

lautin,  thus  bringing  what  remains  of  the  elevation.   As  to  the  prospects  for  mining, 

ania  into  administrative  relations  with  though  I  have  found  traces  of  coal  and  iron  at 

st  of  the  country.    The  chief  town  of  many  points,  yet  they  were  so  far  from  the 

o  is  Angol ;  it  is  divided  into  three  de-  highways  as  not  to  be  of  any  value  at  present, 

snts,  Angol,  Collipilli,    and   Traiguen,  I  have  not  foimd  other  minerals,  but  I  believe 

by  their  principal  towns.    The  chief  the  mountain  region  is  rich  in  many  that  a 

>f  Cautin  is  Temuco,  and  it  is  divided  specialist  could  discover/'      The  lieutenant 

wo  departments,  Temuco  and  Imperial,  named  three  mountains,  '*  Monte  Andrade,'' 

towns  have  8,000  to  4,000  inhabitants  5,808  feet  hiffh,  after  the  poet  of  that  name ; 

ill  soon  be  reached  by  railway.  ^^  Monte  Guido,"  4,200  feet,  after  the  poet  and 

ording  to  the  report  of  Captain  Serrano,  scholar ;  and  **  Monte  Guerrico,"  4,495  feet, 

^as  sent  out  by  the  Chilian  GU>vemment,  for  Colonel  Martin  Guerrico,  to  whom  many 

Jena  is  a  much  larger  stream  than  it  has  young  marine  ofi&cers  are  greatly  indebted  for 

apposed  and  represented  on  the  maps,  instruction. 

;  a  breadth  in  its  lower  reaches  ot  800  Lieut,  del  Castillo  undertook  an  expedition 

I,  and  being  navigable  for  a  long  distance,  to  examine  the  harbors  mentioned  by  Moyano. 

new  species  of  plants  and  a  few  of  insects  He  says  that  with  comparatively  little  expense 

found  by  the  expedition.    It  also  con-  the  Gallegos  can  be  connected  with  the  har- 

the  report  that  the  high  chain  of  the  bors  of  the  Pacific ;  that  the  pampas  of  the 

is  not  here  the  water-shed  between  the  Gallegos  are  habitable  in  winter,  and  in  every 

ic  and  Pacific ;  but  that  this  is  formed  respect  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle ;  and 

table-land  about  500  metres  in  height  that  there  are  coal-beds  of  immense  value  in 

3ast  of  the  Andes.    The  streams  upon  it  that  region. 

small  lakes  and  pass  through  narrow  More  favorable  views  of  the  fitness  of  Terra 

in  the  Cordilleras,  and  thus  reach  the  del  Fuego,  also,  for  cultivation  are  expressed 

;.    The  land  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  by  recent  travelers — ^among  them  Ramon  Lista 

;ains  west  of  this  water-shed  is  well  and  Julius  Popper — and  that  it  is  particularly 

)d  for  grazing.    This  makes  necessary  a  suitable  for  a  grazing  country.    The  discovery 

dttlement  of  the  boundary  between  Chili  of  gold  on  the  shore  of  the  Strait  of  MageUan 

le  Argentine  Republic,  which,  according  has  awakened  a  sudden  interest  in  the  island. 

treaty  of  1881,  is  to  follow  the  water-  M.  Lista  says  that  the  moimtain-chain  in  the 

and,  in  case  of  any  difficulties  arising  Argentine  part  of  the  island  should  bear  the 

this  line  being  indistinct  or  not  under-  name  of  its  discoverer,  Bartolom6  Nodal.   The 

to  be  settled  by  a  commission  appointed  Indians  encountered  were  timid,  but  not  un- 

governments  of  the  two  countries.  friendly  when  reassured.    Some  of  them  were 

It.  C.  Moyano  reports  to  the  Argentine  painted,  or  had  their  hands  and  arms  colored 

ities  the  results  of  a  recent  journey  to  white  with  clay,  and  all  had  their  hair  cut  and 
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greased  with  a  reddish  ointment.    Thej  wore  been  planned  by  the  Aostralian  ooloniea,  and 

cloaks  of  silver-fox  fur.   Thej  would  not  allow  it  is  understood  that  the  English  Gt>vemment 

themselves  to  be  measured,  but  were  induced  will  contribute  £5,000  on  condition  that  an 

to  dance  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.    They  equal  amount  ia  raised  in  Australia, 

keep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  which  they  use*  Atlaatlc  Omu* — Prince  Albert  of  Monaco 

in  hunting.    The  foxes  are  greatly  prized  on  took  with  him  this  summer  Prof.  Pouchet  aud 

account  of  their  fur.    The  island  is  infested  Prof.  Guerne,  the  zoologist,  in  his  yacht  ''Hi- 

with  great  numbers  of  rodents,  and  the  woods  rondelle "  for  an  excursion  in  the  northern 

and  shores  are  visited  by  vast  flocks  of  the  Atlantic.      They  spent  three  weeks  in  the 

wild  goose,  plover,  duck,  snipe,  ibis,  and  par-  Azores,  where  Prof.  Guerne  studied  the  fauna 

rot.    Seds  and  penguins  frequent  the  coast.  in  the  lakes  of  the  extinct  crater. 

Polar  ReglMH. — Dr.  Alexander  Bunge  and  The  falling-ofF  of  the  whale-fisheries  in  ant- 
Baron  E.  von  Toll  report  a  close  examination  arctic  waters  threatens  tfie  very  existence  of 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands  begun  in  April,  the  people  of  the  solitary  island  Tristim 
1886.  The  i^nd  of  Liakov  was  found  to  be  d^Acunha,  who  are  descendants  of  the  garrison 
rich  in  bone  fossila  On  the  island  of  New  kept  there  while  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  in 
Siberia,  Baron  von  Toll  made  a  special  examina-  St.  Helena,  with  a  few  shipwrecked  men  that 
tion  of  the  mountain  known  to  travelers  as  the  have  made  their  home  there  since.  Their  chief 
**  wood-mountain/'  which  was  found  to  be  a  means  of  support — the  supplying  of  whalers 
beautiful  tertiary  profile,  with  carbonized  tree-  with  fresh  meat  and  potatoes— is  falling  off; 
trunks  and  a  rich  collection  of  leaf  impressions  and,  moreover,  the  island  is  infested  with  rats 
and  fruits  like  the  tertiary  flora  of  Greenland  from  a  wrecked  ship,  that  make  the  raising  of 
and  Spitzbergen,  as  described  by  Oswald  Heer.  grain  impossible,  and  greatly  injure  the  potato- 
Besides  the  fossil  remains  of  the  mammoth,  crop.  Relief  was  sent  to  them  in  August,  1886, 
rhinoceros,  and  musk-ox.  Dr.  Bunge  discov-  ana  it  is  now  proposed  to  remove  the  entire 
ered  in  Liakov  remains  oi  two  species  of  oxen,  population  to  St.  Helena  or  Cape  Colony, 
deer,  horses,  and  some  smaller  animals.  though  it  is  to  be  feared  tliat  they  will  become 

Lients.  Ryder  and  Block  have  closed  for  the  homesick,  like  the  people  removed  thirty  yean 

present  their  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  ago  from  Pitcaim  to  Norfolk  Island,  and  take 

Greenland  for  the  Danish  Gt)vernment,  having  the  first  opportunity  to  return.    In  August, 

carried  it  as  far  as  from  72**  to  74^  north  lati-  1886,  the  island  had  97  inhabitants,  of  whom 

tude.    The  winter  of  1886-'87  was  uncom-  only  23  were  men. 

monly  severe,  and  occasioned  destitution  among  Observations  made  by  M.  J.  Thoulet  in  the 

the  Greenlanders.    Sickness  among  the  dogs  Gulf  Stream  tend  toward  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 

and  scarcity  of  food  for  them  prevented  much  Findlay  that,  after  the  stream  reaches  the  vidn- 

use  of  sledges.    In  April  an  exploration  was  ity  of  Newfoundland,  its  volume  and  depth  are 

made  of  the  ice-fiords  and  glaciers  of  Augpad-  no  longer  great  enough  to  exert  any  consider- 

lartok,  one  of  the  chief  parts  of  the  undertak-  able  influence  on  climate,  and  therefore  the 

ing.    Not  until  the  ena  of  June  had  the  ice  causes  of  the  mild  climate  of  Western  Europe 

so  far  opened  that  a  boat-voyage  could  be  must  be  sought  elsewhere, 

taken  northward,  and  even  then  it  was  with  MJswIliifMi — Mi^or-General  von  TiDo  gives 

difficulty  that  a  point  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  the  lengths  of  the  longest  eight  rivers  of  the 

last  town  of  the  Danish  district  could   be  world  as  follows : 

reached.    Seen  from  a  mountain  height,  the  i^^-,^  mimImIdiii                                        SS 

sea  presented  an  unbroken  surface  of  ice,  and    2!  NUa ....!*.'.*.*.'.!'. *. *. ! V.V. \ '. *. '. W.'. '. V.'.'.V.  ifli 

the  summer  was  so  far  advanced  that  a  b^'eak-    s!  Tanff-tM-kuD^ !.....'..*.'.**!.'.'.*.'.".!!.'.*!.'!!.  a»i66 

ing-up  of  the  ice  could  not  be  expected  in  time    J  TS^-^eiengB.!.*!!"!";'.!!!*.*!"*..'!*.! !*  i^SS 

for  anything  more  to  be  accomplished,  as  the    «.  Amur !.**.*.!'.!.".*.!.'.'.'!!!!'.!.'!!!!.'.'!!.*.*!!!  t,»so 

travelers  were  due  at  Upemavik  for  the  return    J*  SjlCnU iSt 

to  Europe.    Besides  making  the  coast  survey  * ^^ 

and  a  close  examination  of  the  great  ice-fiords  At  the  Brussels   International    Exhibition 

and  inland  lakes,  they  have  made  astronomical  next  year,  a  department  will  be  devoted  to 

and  physical  observations,  and  gathered  anthro-  geography  and  kindred  sciences.    It  is  desired 

pologio  and  natural  science  collections.  that  contributions  be  sent  in  of  maps  and 

Expeditions  were  undertaken  this  summer  atlases  of  all  kinds,  globes  and  spheres,  statis- 

by  Mr.  Mc Arthur,  a  former  official  of  the  Hud-  tical  works  and  diagrams,  general  treatises.,  in- 

son  Bay  Company,  who  proposed  to  go  north  struments,  and  articles  for  explorers, 

by  land  to  King  William  Land,  winter  there,  Cieigraphy  li  E4icatlti«— Prof.  Anton  Stauber, 

and  resume  his  explorations  in  the  spring  so  of  the  Real  Gymnasium  of  Augsburg,  has  taken 

far  as  the  west  coast  of  Grinnell  Land,  and  by  the  prize  of  25,000  francs  offered  by  the  Elng 

Col.  Gilder,  of  New  York,  whose  plan  was  to  of  the  Belgians  for  the  best  essay  on  the  means 

go  northward  by  sledge,  with  Esquimau  at-  of  popularizing  geography  and  improving  its 

tendants  from  Wager  River.    He  expects  to  position  in  education  of  aU  degrees, 

reach  Fury  and  Hecla  Straits  in  the  spring,  A  committee  met  in  England  near  the  begin- 

and  Lancaster  Sound  by  autumn.  uing  of  the  year  to  consider  the  propriety  of 

An  expedition  to  the  antarctic  regions  has  attempting  to  have  geography  placea  among 
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the  sabjects  of  study  in  the  national  nniversi-  poll-tax  of  one  dollar  per  capita  is  devoted  to 

ties.     In  consequence  of  tlieir  efforts  it  was  edncational  purposes,  while  a  long  list  of  spe- 

decided  to  establish  a  readership  of  geography  cific   taxes   upon    the    professions,  traveling 

for  five  years  at  Oxford,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Mac-  agents,  peddlers,  corporations,  and  other  bnsi- 

Idnder,  M.  A.,  was  appointed.    Mr.  Maokinder  ness  enterprises,  go  into  the  general  fnnd  of 

trrangvd  eleven  courses,  comprising  eighty-  the  State.     Among  the  specific  appropriations 

eiffht  lectures,  to  be  given  under  the  extension  are  the  following :  For  interest  on  the  public 

B^eme  from  October,  1887,  to  April,  1888,  be-  debt,  1887,  $609,943  ;  for  1888,  $507,575  ;  for 

fore  about  2,700  students.    It  is  expected  that,  work  upon  the  capitol  building  in  1887,  $258,- 

in  view  of  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  784 ;   in  1888,  $200,000 — the  last  two  sums 

rabject,  a  similar  course  will  be  established  at  forming  a  part  of  $1,000,000  to  be  expended 

Cambridge.  upon  the  structure;  for  the  Academy  of  the 

By  a  new  ordinance  of  the  German  Educa-  Blind,  $19,000;  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 

tional  Department,  the  subject  of  geography  lum,  $15,000 ;  for  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  $175,- 

his  been  raised  to  the  first  rank  in  the  higher  000 :  for  the  State  universities,  $8,000  each — 

schools  of  Germany ;  that  is,  it  may  be  taken  the  last  three  amounts  bein^  payable  annually. 

tt  one  of  a  teacher^s  two  specialties  in  connec-  Other  acts  passed  at  this  session  were  as 

tion  with  either  a  scientific,  linguistic,  or  his-  follow : 

torical  subject     The  subjects  of  examination  Authori^ff  the  probate  of  foreign  wills,  if  the  tea- 

for  a  teacher  wishing  to  take  the  /aeultas  tator  waa  at  the  time  competent  to  make  a  will  under 

l>eendi  in  geography  are  laid  down.    There  the  laws  of  Georgia. 

>««vfM»»  tu  {^w|^t»^u^  iM«  •«  WW  •  *  '^  Defining  the  powera  of  commissioners  of  pilotaffe 
are  three  gradw,  for  lower,  middle,  and  higher  ^r  the  ports  of  t^  State.  [This  is  a  general  pilotage 
claases.  For  the  lower  the  teacher  must  have  law,  giving  the  commiasioners  power  to  grant,  bus- 
ad  elementary  but  exact  Jcnowledge  of  mathe-  pend,  or  revoke  lioenses  to  pilots ;  to  make  rules  gov- 
matical,  physical,  and  political  geography ;  for  ermng  those  engaged  in  pilotage ;  to  rwrjilate  the  fees 
«k»  ..:}iXia  »^f\N»i*  4>v;o  k«f  .^^nAS»4l,i/»A  to  be  charged;  to  inflict  penalties;  and  in  other  ways 
the  middle,  not  only  this,  but  acquaintance  ^  ^ipervfse  the  buj.inei^    All  vessels  to  whom^a 

with  the  history  of  exploration  and  important  licensed  pilot  ofiers  his  services  are  compelled  to  pay 

trade-routes.     For  the  higher,  the  candidate  a  pilotage  fee  whether  the  offer  be  accepted  or  not.  j 

must  have  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  a  knowl-  ^  Authorizing  the  city  of  Macon  to  issue  $20,000  of 

edge  of  the  important  geological  conditions  of  ^"^  "^^  ^  »PP^y  ft«  P«x»cds  of  their  sale  in  the 
!l*      _^iLV    •"m^»«»"«'  ^     /^v.         ^'^   \  construction  of  a  public  market-house, 
the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  political  geog-  Authorizing  the  city  of  Atknta  to  issue  new  bonds 
raphy  of  the  present,  the  politico-histoncal  at  4i  per  cent,  or  at  a  lesser  rate,  to  retire  oertain 
geography  of  the  chief  civilized  peoples,  and  maturing  6-per-cent  bonds, 
the  leading  facts  of  ethnography ;  also,  a  readi-  At  tlie  midsummer  session  the  most  notable 
Den  in  the  construction  of  maps.  action  was  that  upon  the  Glenn  bill,  so  called, 
It  has  been  decided  to  found  professorships  prohibiting  coeducation  of  the  races.     The 
of  geography  at  the  Russian  Universities,  and  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  applied  to  every 
a  chair  was  to  be  established  at  the  St.  Peters-  public  and  private  educational  institution  in 
burg  University  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  the  State,  made  it  a  penal  offense  for  any 
fifiOKGlA.    State  GfreruMit— The  following  teacher  of  a  school  for  colored  children  to  ad- 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov-  mit  white  pupils,  or  for  any  teacher  of  white 
ernor,  John  B.  Gordon,  Democrat ;  Secretary  pupils  to  admit  colored  children,  the  penalty 
of  State,  Nathan  0.  Bamett;  Treasurer,  R.  U.  being  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or  imprisonment  not 
Hardeman;  ComptroUer-General,  William  A.  over  six  months,  or  work  in  the  chain-gang 
Wright ;  Attorney-General,  Clifford  Anderson ;  not  over  twelve  months.    The  measure  was 
Oommissioner  of  Agriculture,  J.  T.  Henderson;  reported  favorably  to  the  lower  house  by  its 
Railroad  Commissioners,  Alexander  S.  Irwin,  committee  on  education,  and  passed  that  body 
C.  Wallace,  L.  N.  Trammell ;  Chief-Justice  of  almost  unanimously,  only  two  votes  (those  of 
Supreme  Court,  L.  £.  Bleckley ;   Associate-  the  only  colored  members  of  the  body)  being 
Justices,  M.  H.  Blanford  and  Samuel  Hall,  sue-  recorded  against  it.    The  bill  was  apparently 
oeeded  by  T.  J.  Simmons.  directed  against  a  few  white  teachers  at  the 
UigWatife  Saritii. — ^The  session  of  this  year  Atlanta  State  University  for  colored  students, 
was  an  adjournment  of  the  November-Decem-  who  had  instructed  their  own  children  among 
her  seesion  of  1886.    It  continued  from  July  6  the  regular  pupils  of  the  institution.     The 
to  October  20,  a  period  of  107  days,  which,  Senate  yielded  in  a  measure  to  numerous  pro- 
with  the  50  days  consumed  by  the  first  session,  tests,  and  amended  the  bill  by  restricting  its 
makes  the  longest  legislative  record  in  the  his-  application  to  schools  receiving  aid  from  the 
tory  of  the  State.    Fully  nine  tenths  of  the  State,  and  by  making  the  only  penalty  a  pro- 
legialation  was  local  or  special.    The  principal  hibition  of  the  teacher  from  receiving  any 
acta  of  the  first  meeting  were  those  fixing  the  public  funds  of  the  State,  and  of  the  pupils 
tax-rate  and  making  the  regular  biennial  ap-  from  ever  becoming  teachers  in  the  public 

tropriation.    For  1887  the  levy  is  as  follows:  schools.    These  amendments  the  House  refused 

or  general  purposes,  2*6  mills ;  for  completing  to  accept,  no  compromise  was  reached,  and 

the  State  capital,  *85  of  a  mill ;  for  the  sinking  the  bill  was  dropped.    A  subject  of  fruitful 

fund,  '82  of  a  mill ;  total,  8*77  mills.   For  1888  discussion  at  this  session  was  the  State  road, 

tiie  State  capitol  tax  is  *2  of  a  mill  less.    A  otherwise  known  as  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
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Kailroad,  a  lease  of  which  from  the  State  will  €makti, — ^Attempts  were  made  this  year  to 
expire  in  1889.    Resolutions  ad^isinff  its  sale  improye  the  condition  of  the  convict  camps, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  were  rejected,  as  also  and  to  abolish  in  part  the  camp  system,  bat  the 
those  recommending  a  new  lease  upon  lower  Legislature  took  no  action  except  to  pass  a  bill 
terms.    The  onlj  action  taken  declares  that  rewarding  good  behavior  by  diminishing  the 
the  State  shall  Dot  be  liable  for  any  better-  length  of  sentence.    It  provides  that  for  con- 
ments  made  by  the  lessees,  provides  for  a  com-  tinnous  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  coo- 
mission  to  appraise  the  road,  to  ascertain  its  vict  two  months  shall  be  deducted  from  bis 
present  condition,  to  keep  it  constantly  under  sentence  the  second  year,  and  three  months 
mspection  during  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  each  succeeding  year  to  ten,  indusiye ;  after 
ana  to  report  promptly  to  the  Governor  any  ten,  four  months  each  year.    An  investigation 
attempt  of  the  lessees  to  depreciate  its  value,  was  had  by  the  Governor  during  the  summer 
in  which  case  the  Governor  is  authorized  to  into  the  conduct  of  the  lessees  at  several  of  the 
take  immediate  possession  in  behalf  of  the  camps,  against  whom   charges   of  excessfe 
State,  and  to  assume  the  management  of  its  punishment  of  convicts  and  of  requiring  ex- 
operations.    A  bill  increasing  the  number  of  cessive  labor  were  preferred.    The  Governor 
Supreme  Court  judges  from  three  to  five  was  found  these  charges  sustained  with  respect  to 
among  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  the  session,  penitentiary  companies   numbered    two  and 
Another  bill  regulates  the  business  of  insur-  three,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $2,500  upon  eaoL 
ance  in  the  State,  making  the  Comptroller-  BiHwaih  aid  WatSMrayjb— During  the  year, 
General  an  Insurance  Commissioner,  and  re-  eight  different  lines  of  railroad  wereinprooeM 
quiring  companies  to  secure  a  license  from  him  of  construction,  and  281  miles  were  completed, 
before  soliciting  business.    Other  acts  of  this  "^is  is  a  considerable  increase  over  previooa 
session  were  as  follow :  years.    The  Legislature  granted  incorporation 

Providing  for  the  levy  and  sale  of  penonalty  when  to  more  than  forty  new  companies,  some  of 

the  title  is  retained  in  the  vendor.  which  were  prepared  to  begin  construcUonbe- 

Authoriiing  the  Rale  of  the  Governor's  mansion  fore  the  end  of  the  year.    The  city  of  Atlante 

schcSfSSa.^^^             ^     ^^  new  impulse  iS  railroad  building,  three  dif[e^ 

A  bin  to  prevent  the  running  of  exoureion  tnins,  ent  lines  being  already  nearly  completed  to  that 

steamboats,  and  sailing-veeeels  on  Sundav.  place,  and  a  fourth  and  most  important  one, 

To  rescind  and  revoke  the  license  of  any  foreign  connecting  it  with  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  thence 

^S^'^^'ofmtttZTitff.i^:^l^,  with  aU  ppintB  in  the  West,  bein^  ^  of  «rlj 

except  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  construction.     At  the  same  time  improvements 

Amending  the  practice  in  equity  as  to  granting  in-  have  been  made  on  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 

junctions.  State  under  the  direction  of  the  Genend  Govern- 

Eegulating  the  catching  of  oysters.  me^^  On  ^]^^  Ocmulgee  a  good  navigable  chan- 

Begulatmg  the  mspections  and  sale  of  naval  stores,     ^^i  x^^„  ^^^^  «K4.-;«^-;i  u^*-,^^«  u iJf      miTj 

Giving  the  MetiioSst  Historical  Society  access  to  ^©1  has  W  obtained  between  Haw  kins  viUean^ 

the  State  records  at  aU  times,  and  directing  the  Gov-  thejunction  of  the  Oconee.  The  Oconee  is  being 

emor  to  send  the  secretary  of  the  society  copies  of  the  dredged  to  secure  a  uniform  depth  of  three 

journals  of  the  General  Assembly.  feet  at  low  water  as  far  up  as  Milledgeville. 

Constitution  adopted  at  the  last  election.  The  bill  $100,000  has  been  expended  on  Fhnt  nver,  re- 
includes  those  who  were  disabled,  though  their  limbs  suiting  in  a  completed  high- water  channel  from 
were  not  amputated.  It  makes  an  annual  payment  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  up  to  Albany,  a  oom- 
$80  for  an  arm  or  legabove  the  elbow  or  knee,  and  pieted  low- water  channel  of  the  projected 
$90  for  an  arm  or  leg  oelow  elbow  or  knee.  a^^^i.  A..rv««  ♦k^  ^^^^u  ♦^v  t^-  n™-.  ^\.Ji  i     «^  - 

Codifying  and  iSVising  all  the  present  common-  depth  from  the  mouth  to  Tea- Cup  shoal,  and  » 

school  Uws,  and  perfecting  the  machinery  of  the  com-  panaally  completed  high- water  channel  orer 

mon-school  system.  the  river  between  Albany  and   Montezumt. 

Authoriantf  the  payment  of  the  six  months*  inter-  The  ezpen^ture  on  the  Chattahoochee  has  been 

est  on  tiie  Atiantic  and  Gulf  raihxxid  bonds.  $188,867,  and  it  has  resulted  in  securing  a  fair 

Edicatlttt. — In  1886  there  were  enrolled  in  navigable  channel  between  Chattahoochee  tnd 

the  public  schools  819,724  pupils,  196,852  being  Eufaula  at  all  seasons,  and  between  Enfaulaind 

white,  and  122,872  colored.    The  per  cent,  of  Columbus  at  all  times  except  during  the  prevs- 

white  youth  of  school-age  enrolled  was  74*18,  lence  of  extreme  low  water.    Improvements  on 

the  per  cent,  of  colored  youth  being  50*52.    Of  Coosa  river  have  cost  $41 7,896,  and  have  opened 

the  total  number  of  youths  of  school-age,  white  a  good  channel  from  Rome  to  Greensport    To 

and  colored,  62*84  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  develop  the  Coosa  coal-fields  in  the  vicinity  ol 

these  schools.    The  institutions  of  higher  edn-  Broken  Arrow,  is  the  primary  object  of  tbii 

cation  supported  by  the  State  are  reported  to  work.  The  Tallapoosa,  Oostenanla,  andCoosa- 

be  doing  good  work.    An  extra  appropriation,  wattee  rivers  have  also  been  improved, 

aggregating  $17,000,  was  made  by  the  Legis-  PrsldlltlM.— As  the  local-option  law  permits 

lature  of  this  year  for  repairs  upon  the  State  an  election  upon  this  question  in  any  county 

University  buildings  at  Athens,  and   at  the  once  in  two  years,  on  petition  of  a  suffident 

branch  colleges  at  Dahlonega,  MilledgeviUe,  number  of  voters,  contests  similar  to  those  d 

and  Thomasville.  1885  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  in 
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all  the  large  coonties.    StreDUOOS  efforts  of  large  portiooB  of  the  States  here  represented ; 

oade  by  the  friends  of  license  to  reeovw  "^^^l^jj;"  ^\^,  this  convention  u,^.  upon  the 

wind  swept  from  them  by  the  tide  of  fannew  throughout  the  South  the  pressing  importance 

ition  sentiment  at  the  previous  election,  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  LesiBlature  of  their  re- 

tside  of  Atlanta  tbey  were  attended  with  spective^ates  all  legitimate  inluenoes  which  may 

Jigbt  success.      In  that    city,   after  a  tend  to  give  speedy  reUef  to  our  farmers  and  fimll 

d^^«4>A«4-  ;««  «i«:oi«  *i^/^  »^vn*i<«  mATi  K/xfA  abolitiou  to  this  penucious  sud  iTunous  systcm. 

contest,  m  which  the  young  men  bore  ^^  ^^^  that^Congress  shall  pass  a  law  returning 

piouous  part  on  each  side,  the  Prohibi-  through  the  Sutes.  to  those  entitled  to  the  same,  the 
B  were  defeated  by  1,122  votes  out  of  a  money  nz^ustly  ooileoted  on  what  is  known  as  Uie  cot- 
vote  of  9,244.    The    majority  against    ton  tax.                                               

•  in  1886  was  225  out  of  a  total  of  about  .  »F*jrM»,  Certam  co™ratioM  and  mdividuds  have 

•^*^      nt  ♦i.^  ^»«^.>w^»«^»«^  ^^A  ^4C.w«»  «#  froro  tmie  to  time  oombmed  and  conspired  to  destroy 

rotes.     Of  the  enforcement  and  effect  of  ^^  ^  depreciate  the  value  of  some  of  the  agriculturi 

ition  m  the  city  dunng  the  year  a  local  products  of  the  cotton  States  by  such  specuktion  or 

says :  gambling  as  that  usually  termed  ^*  dealing  in  flitures,*' 

.  ,           „       .    ,^ ,^,      ,,  .  with  the  prospective  cotton-crop  as  a  basis,  and  by  tne 

nsideration  of  the  small  msjonty  i^th  which  operations  of  the  American  OU  Trust  Company  in  their 
Uon  was  earned,  and  the  large  number  of  peo-  well-idgh  successftil  effort  to  crush  out  all  competition 
)  were  opposed  to  seemg  it  prohibit,  the  law  either  in  the  purchase  of  seed,  or  the  sale  of  the  prod- 
in  marvelously  well  observed.    Prohibition  has  ucts  thereof  therefore 

iured  ^e  dty  financially.    According  to  the  BnoUtd,  That  the  hiflttence  of  the  entire  agricult- 

^^^^^  property  m  the  aly  has  increased  ^^al  population  of  all  the  States  here  convwied  be 

000,000.   Taxes  have  not  been  increased.   Two  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  legislative  powers  of  our 

in  the  city,  Decatur  and  Peters,  were  knoim  as  respective  States  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  Uws 

itreeta.    Property  on  them  has  advanced  ftom  ^  ^iu  properly  define  these  crimes  and  furnish  com- 

>  per  cent    The  loss  of  140,000  revenue,  con-  mensurate  pities  therefor. 

t  on  closing  the  saloons,  has  tended  in  no  de-  -,,         . .                  ^  n       _i    ^     -i  aa^*           .^ 

Impede  the  city's  progress  in  any  dhwtion.  The  OOtton-crop  of  Georgia  for  1887  was  esti- 

ippropriatimis  have  been  made  to  the  water-  mated  at  890,900  bales,  raised  upon  2,950«000 

the  public  schools,  the  Piedmont  fair,  and  acres.    A  severe  cold  and  frost,  which  visited 

jaifnovemento.    The  business  men  have  rused  the  State  early  in  March,  did  great  injury  to 

»  to  bmld  the  Atlanta  and  Hawkinsville  Rail-  ,^^,«„«  f«„;*/  »k^ii^  ^  Jc»«rv.;»»  ♦i*^  l~vl  :« 

The  number  of  city  banks  is  to  be  increased  to  growing  frmts,  wholly  destroying  the  crop  in 

rhe  coming  of  four  new  railroads  has  been  set-  some  sections. 

ring  the  year.  CiEUIAlIT,   an    empire   in   central   Europe, 

■en'  Cwfwtlti.— There  was  held  at  At-  S°°t^J  ^°  ^^^^l  concluded  between  the 

in  August  an  important  and  interesting  ^^^  ^^^a^  Confederation  and  the  Gr    d 

bate  convention  of  farmers,  at  which  all  R'^^t?^^^  ^*^/2  and  Hesse  on  Nov  15  1870 

mtbern  States  were  represented,  and  at  J^^  M""""  ""^  wJ^''^  ^'''''^^'  ^Vk\^^ 

i  the  causes  and  remediVs  of  threxisting  ^Jf  ^^^°^o"l  ^'  ^}li^f^^3  ''''  ^''^-  ^^,!  ^®Ii 

iltural  depression  in  that  region  were  di^  ^^^  V*^^^  a^i  ''^*  n  treaties  were  exchanged 

I  at  length.    Between  200  ^d  800  dele-  o°  ^^""'^l^^Vl'  t  ^tt}'\    ^*''"  ^V*?  ^'?f  *ff 

were  i^  attendance.    The  following  are  ?1^,  ?J''^A'''^L«^  the  decree  of  Apnl  16, 

of  the  resolutions  adopted :  ^l^.^V^^  CopBtitution  of  the  German  fimpire, 

^  which  went  mto  force  on  May  4,  1871.    The 

i::?:io^e1?^^L'fthe'r^  headship  of  the  entire  belong 

for  bont^wing  money  at  a  low  rato  of  interest;  crown.     The  hereditary  dignity  of  German 

»re,  be  it  Emperor  was  accepted  by  King  William  I  of 

fotfrf.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention  Prussia  at  Versailles  on  Jan.  18,  1871,  in  a 

zpedient  that  the  ^ational  banking  act  be  so  nrnAUTYiAtion  tLtKArtkuafiA  tn  t>iA  aArman  nAnnU 
ed  as. 


•     ,  ^  „  ,„  eral  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of 

iwrf.  That  our  SOTators  and  Bepresentatives  m  ^^^  confederated  states.     The  imperial  power, 

nffton  be  requested  to  use  all  efforts  m  their  »     .  i  .         »        l  *     *       *.'  '^     .     ' 

to  advance  the  Department  ofAgrioultuie  to  the  *?  the  exercise  of  certain  functions,  requires 

r  of  a  Cabinet  position.  the  consent  of  the  Reichstag  or  parliament, 

srMs,  It  appears,  and  really  is  a  fkct,  that  great  composed  of  representatives  freely  elected  by 

•ion  exirts  throughout  Ae  whole  TOtton-growing  the  German  people.    This  assembly  exercises 

iv'S?tio''o''S^:2rr iJuiS  ^d'^S.TC  aUoincert.iare«ird,arightof  control 
f ;  therefore,  be  it  ^c  Emperor  William  was  born  March  22, 

49€d,  1.  That  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  two-  1797.    Tlie  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Frederick 

>-wit:  firsit,  undue  taxation;  second,  the  raising  William,  born  Oct.  18,  1881.     The  next  in  the 

nuch  cotton,  thereby  neglecting  to  produce  home  ]^j^^  ^  succession  is  his  son,  Frederick  William. 

Usd,  2.  That  we  believe  the  remedy  for  the  ^^^  ^^'  ^*^^  "^^^^  whose  eldest  son,  named 

the  united  efforts  of  our  public  servants  in  the  ftlso  Frederick  William,  was  born  May  6,  1882. 

itoree  and  in  Congress,  and  this  convention  (See  illustration  on  page  821.) 
kly  request  both  these  bodies  to  grant  us  relief.         The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  is  Prince  Otto 

?lJu1TK*r**'^i*'''^^'';K*^^'^^''^."  von  Bismarck,  who  is  also  President  of  the 

South  is  labonn«r,  and  among  the  senous  obeta-  ^         .,?,,••  *        ^  ol  Jl    \/rr^"     r  i? 

its  progrwa,  is  the  crop-lien  and  chattel-mort-  Council  of  Mmisters  of  State,  Minister  of  For- 

^8tom,now  being  a  part  of  the  business  methods  eign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Commerce  in  the 
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Pmssian  Oovemroent.  The  ministera,  who 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  ChanceUor,  are 
as  follow :  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Herbert  von  Bismarck- 
SchOnhausen ;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Im- 
perial Office  of  the  Interior,  Herr  von  B5tti- 
cher;  Chief  of  the  Imperial  Admiralty,  Lient.- 
Gen.  von  Caprivi;  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice,  Dr.  von  Schell- 
ing ;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Empire,  Dr.  Jacob! ;  President  of  the  Imperial 
Office  for  Railroads,  Herr  Maybach ;  President 
of  the  Court  of  Audit,  Herr  von  Stuenzner ; 
President  of  the  Administration  of  the  Invalid 
Funds,  Dr.  Miohaelis ;  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
Post-Office,  Dr.  von  Stephan. 

iifft  and  Popilatlmb — The  area  of  the  several 
states  of  the  empire  in  square  kilometres  and 
their  population  as  shown  by  the  final  results 
of  the  census  of  Dec.  1,  1885,  are  as  follow : 


STATES. 


PniMlft 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

WQrtamberg  . . . . 

Baden 

HesM 

Mecklenbarg- 

Schwerf  n 

fi^aze- Weimar 

Mecklenburg- 

StreMtz 

Oldenburff 

BronawicK 

Saze-Meiningen.. 
Saze-Altenburg . . 
Saze-Coburg- 

Ofltha 

Anhalt ...  

Bohwarxburg- 

BadolBtadt.... 
Schwarzburg- 

Bondershauaen. 

WaUeck 

Beoss  (elder  line). 
Benas  (cadet  line). 
Bcbaamborg- 

Uppe 

Lippe 

L&beok 

Bremen 

Hamburg 

Alsace-Lorraine.. 


849LS47 
76.850' 
K998- 
19,508' 
15,081' 
7,681 


24 
71 
94 
09 
13 
88 


l«,80S-77 
8,594  86 

8,929-60 

8,690  43 
2,468-45 
1,828' 75 

1,966*60 
2,847-86 

940-43 

86211 

1,121  05 

816*89 

825*67 

889-71 
1,215-20 
297*70 
256-56 
409  78 
14,509*42 


18,898,604 

2,6^,242 

1,542,406 

960,810 

782,089 

478,740 

284.241 
151,996 

48,108 
169,048 
186,176 
105,061 

78,572 

96.681 
122,676 

40,788 

&5,906 
26.901 
27,807 
68,947 

18.563 
60,n6 
82,692 
79,469 
252,853 
771,269 


Total 
popoJatkm. 


14,424.866  28,818,470 
2,780,957i  6,420,199 
1,689,693  8,182,008 
1,004,8761  l,99^185 
819,216   1,601,256 


482,871 

290,911 
161,950 

60.268 
172,477 
ld6,2n 
109.828 

82,8^8 

108,298 
125,490 


956,611 

675,168 
818.946 

98371 
841,525 
872,462 

214,884 
161,460 

193,929 
248,163 


48,108   88,886 


87,700 
29,674 
28,597 
66,6311 

13,641* 
62,486 
84,966 
86,160 
266,767 
798,086 


78.606 

66,576 

65.904 

110,698 

87,204 
123,212 

67,658 

165,623 

613.6-20 

1,664,855 


German  Empire  640,506  -  68 122,988,664|28,922,040  46,806,704 

The  natural  movement  of  population  in  the 
principal  states  was  in  1885  as  follows : 


STATES. 


PniMla 

Bavaria 

Saxony  

Wflrtemberg . . . 

Baden  

AlMoe-Lorraine 

Hease 

Other  states.... 


Oerman  Empire. 


MwringM. 

Brtba. 

OMlhl. 

280,707 
86,496 
29,286 
18,264 
10,616 
10,400 
6,960 
80,860 

1,108,760 

206,644 

137,986 

74,682 

54,167 

60,281 

81,220 

18M48 

761,184 

160,164 

96,861 

65.798 
40,029 
41,095 
22,898 
91,488 

868,619 

1,798,687 

1,268,452 

847,626 
46,480 
42,084 
18,784 
14,188 
9,186 
8,822 
48,666 

580,186 


The  population  of  the  principal  cities  on 
Dec.  1,  1885,  was  as  follows:  Berlin,  1,815,- 
287;  Hamburg,  805,690;  Breslau,  299,640; 
Munich,  261,981;  Dresden,  246,086;  Leipsic, 
170,840 ;  Cologne,  161,401 ;  Frankfort-on-the- 


Main,  154,513 ;  Kdnigsberg,  151,151 ;  Magde- 
burg, including  Neustadt,  148,471 ;  Hanover, 
189,781;  Stut^t,  125,901;  Bremen,  118,- 
895;  Dusseldorf,  115,190;  Nuremberg,  114^- 
891;  Dantzic,  114,805;  Strasburg,  111,987; 
Chemnitz,  110,817;  Elberfeld,  106,499;  Alto- 
na,  104,717;.  Barmen,  108,068. 

The  number  of  foreigners  naturalized  m 
1885  was  4,898 ;  the  number  of  Germans  who 
renounced  their  rights  of  nationality,  18,877, 
of  whom  18,965  were  emigrants  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  emigration  in  1886  was  76,- 
687,  as  compared  with  108,642  in  1885  and 
148,586  in  1884.  The  emigration  to  the  United 
States  in  1886  was  72,403,  as  compared  with 
98,628  in  1885,  189,889  in  1884,  159,894  in 
1888,  189,873  in  1882,  206,189  in  1881,  103,- 
115  in  1880,  80,808  in  1879,  and  20,878  in 
1878.  The  total  emigration  from  Germany 
since  1820  is  reckoned  at  4,700,000  persons,  of 
whom  8,600,000  settled  in  the  United  SUtes. 

CMUMTtt. — The  Custom-House  returns  for 
1885  and  1886  give  the  values  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  German  Zollverein,  in  mill- 
ions of  marks  and  tenths  of  millions,  as  fol- 
low: 


ARTKTLKSt 

IMPOBTATIOV. 

BZPomAnoi. 

18M. 

i88e. 

18M. 

1886. 

Cereals 

a2S'8 
4T» 

66-8 
1060 
978-t 

806  6 
44-4 

172-4 

647 

128-9 

814-5 

7B0 

76  7 

810-8 

9-8 

81  5 

in-6 

59-T 

Fermented  beverages . . 

Colonial  prodaoe 

Tobacco 

6»-0 

1948 

6-8 

Teretables,  etc 

Ammala  aoA  meat 

81« 
145« 

Total  articles  of  con- 
samption 

974T 

981*5 

664*8 

506-5 

Fnel 

48  8 
106-8 

88-8 
102-9 
688  9 
1858 

46  7 

98-7 

86  0 

194-7 

657  I 

106-7 

905 
601 
64-4 
1205 
146  1 
T8-8 

94-4 

Minerals 

Raw  roetala 

885 

58'S 

Hides  and  leatber 

Textile  mateilals 

Timber 

137T 

119-1 

56-1 

Total  raw  materials . . 

1,098-5 

1,189-9 

648-8 

489-6 

Pottery  and  g\aM 

Partly  manafiMtored 
metals 

8-1 

7-9 

15-8 

44-0 

170 

179-7 

1099 
6-8 
68 

14-4 
88-8 
18-9 

18-8 

60 

15-8 

88-6 

18  6 

198-1 

89*6 
51 
65 

18-8 
850 
18  9 

56-0 

89-1 
128-9 
1825 
127-6 

76  1 

687-4 
81-7 
78-8 

87*8 
98-8 
68-5 

72-5 
740 

Metal  manuflietares  . . . 

Machinery 

Leatber  goods  and  tan. 

Tarns 

Textile  Ikbries  and  gar- 
menta 

152-1 
1172 
187-9 
106-0 

769-8 

India-rubber  goods 

Palter  mannCsctores 

Wood  and  straw  mann- 

factures 

Jewelry  and  works  of  art 
Books  

91  8 
81-8 

48-4 
99-7 
64-7 

Total  mannlkcturea.. 

457  0 

445-4 

U499  S 

1,786-9 

Waste  materials  and  t^r- 
tiUzers 

27-7 

in-4 

809-1 

89-4 

1671 
186-1 

6-7 

186-8 

60-4 

9-8 

19-8 

Drags,  dyes,  and  cbero- 

165-7 

Gams,  fkts.  and  oils — 
MlscellaneoQf  .  - 

74-9 
0*6 

Total  miscenaneons . . 

4148 

878-6 

258-6 

8626 

Total  merchandise 

Coin  and  bollion 

2,944-4 
455 

8,888-4 
56-6 

9,860-8 
650 

9,9866 
€&-8 

Total 

24^*9 

8,945- 0 

8,9158 

8,061-4 
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HaTlgilkB. — Tbe  movement  of  shipping  ii 
German  poria  for  ihe  year  1885  was  aa  fol 


Tbe  merchant  r 
[irised  4,186  vcBsels,  e 
IBM  and  4,S1S  in  1IH)4. 
The    aggregate   tonnage 


199  kilometre^  inclusive  o(  the  8.651  kilome- 
tres of  Bavarian  and  2,956  kilometres  of  War- 
temberR  linee.  The  total  length  of  wires  was 
SOfl,0B8  kilometres.  There  were  30,510,294 
diepatcbes  sent  in  1886,  of  which  18,508,466 
were  paid,  am!  974,890  official  imernal  mes- 
sages, and  2,488,076  departing,  2,783,33?  in- 
coining,  and   725  transit  iDternational  mes- 

Tlie  postal  traffic  of  the  Imjierial,  Bavarian, 
and  WQrtemberg  post-offices  in  1886  was  as 
a,Ma,]u  follows;  Letters,  86B,687,S60;  potital- cards, 
"°'"'  261, (15(5,680;  letters  under  bands,  246,618,870 ; 
circulars,  20,187,170;  newspapers,  639,615,- 
4S0  ;  monej-crderH,  64,817,456 ;  packages.  08,- 
654.S40,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  404,265,- 
460  kilogramniea. 


tiered  38,981  t 


The 


-e664  I 


number,  as  com  pared  « 
tSU  in  1886  and  608  u 
1884.  Their  tonnage  WAS 
430,606.  having  ineresfed 
froDi  418,943  in  1686  and 
174,699  in  1664.  Of  tbe 
iQtal  fleet,  8,525  Teasels 
Monged  to  North  See, 
pnrts,  wiili  nn  aggrega  e 
bnrden  of  861  083  tons 
ud  of  the  stesmerH,  887 
of  297,808  tons.  Theve»- 
•rls  of  the  Bnltir*  ports 
nmnbered  1,610.  of  421 
m  toDS,  of  which  827 
of    122.797    tuns,  were 


-The  state 
liaes  of  railroad  m  op 
eretion  in  April  1687 
hid  a  total  kngth  of 
33,782  kilometres  The 
lines  beloD^ng  to  com 
paniea  bad  a  length  of 
4,644  kilometres,  besides 
290  kilometres  managed 
\>j  tbe  Government.  The 
railroAds  of  Germany, 
Anstria,  the  Netherlands, 
Lnzembnrg.  Rnssian  Po- 
land, the  joint-stock  rail- 
roads of  Konmania,  and  i 


a  of  those  of  Bel- 


Bavaria  and  Wortemberg  retain  tbe  admin- 

ginm,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Union  of  istration  of  their  telegrraphs  and  postal  service. 

German  Railroads,  which  has  its  office  in  Ber-  The  receipts  of  the  Imperial,  Bavarian,  and 

lin.  and  regulates  the  traffic  and  arrangements  WOrtemberg  postal  and  telegraph  admlniatra- 

on  the  38,146  kilometres  of  German  lines,  28,-  tions  in  the  fiscal  year  1686-'67  were  202,346,- 

201   kilometres  of  Anstrian   lines,   2.676  Icilo-  982  marks,  and  the  eipenaea  175,076,000. 

metres   in    Holland,   and  2,499   kilometres   in  FlaaaHfc — The  budget  of  the  empire,  as  ap- 

other  conn  tries,  making  in  all  66,522  kilometres,  proved  on  March  30,  1687,  places  the  revenae 

PMtt  ud  Wegrajfcfc— The  telegraph-lines  of  for  1887-88  at  the  following  amounts  in  Ger- 

the  empire  bad  in  1886  a  total  length  of  86,-  man  marks : 
VOL.  xxTi:.— 21  A 
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SOURCES  OF  REVKNUE.  Rwdpta.  temporarj  expeDditares,  are  made  to  balance 

tSSSThu^ :::::::::::::^im;wS  the  estimated  revenue.    The  Saxon  budget  for 

K«et-8ag»rux.". 86,4^,000  1887  makes  the  ordinary  expenditures   74,- 

»»it.tax ^mim  86M*2  marks,  and  the  extraordinary  27,603,. 

Ser-tojf. V^\y^'^V...'..^'^'.    '..y.V.'.'.V.y.    iijmsm  690,  which  sums  balance  the  estimated  reve- 

Customs  and  excise  duttea  of  states  not  in  the  nues.    The  debt  of  Saxony  in  January,  1887, 

P^lr;.SSi.:::::::;:::::;.:.:;;:: :.::;:::.:  ?;K  *««  644,o6i,4oo  marks   The  budget  of  b.- 

Biii-sfcTmps 6,410,000  yaria  for  each  year  of  the  bienmal  period  of 

otherstwnps ^^'wJ'ooo  1886-W  estimates  the  receipts  at  241,491,646 

i»2to  Md^teie^phs ' .'  *  *  *   29,447;6b8  marks,  and  the  expenditures  at  the  same  fig- 

imperiai  printinK-offlco i'SIS'i?!  ^r©*     The  publio  debt  of  Bavaria  was  1,354,- 

u:!i:^St^  «,WM0  631,668  marks  on  April  1,  1887.     The  budget 

Various  adminisfaations 8,i2»,228  of  W firtemberg  for  the  year  ending  March  81, 

Invalid  ftjnds *?'|?S'XXS  1887,  makes  the  receipts  66,238,427  marks,  and 

Construction  fiinds  — i,w.o,ow  »  r  a'u     j^v*     «   a      i 

Kxtraopdinarv  receipts 72,607, 4»i  the  expenditures  the  Same,    i  he  debt  on  Apnl 

Matricuiar  quotas 167,044,406  i^  iQg*i^  ^^s  424,061,519  marks,  of  which  all 

Total  receipts 74^ao7,48«  bot  44,717,897  marks  was  contracted  for  tlie 

construction  of  railroads.    The  budget  of  Al- 

The  total  expenditure   decided  on  for  the  sace-Lorraine  for  1887-^88  makes  the  ordinary 

year  ending  March  31,  1888,  was  746,207,436  gross  receipts  40,131,981  marks,  and  the  to- 

murks.      An  annex  to  the  law  fixed  the  ex-  tal  expenditures  39,090.195  marks,  Incloding 

penditure  on  the  Imperial   Bank  at  188,000  1,662,033  marks  for  extraordinary  purposes, 

marks,  and  on  June  1,  1887,  a  supplementary  There  is,  besides,  an  extraordinary  budget  of 

credit  of  176,085,950  marks  was  granted,  of  984,301  marks  of  receipts,  and  2,026,000  marks 

which  19.408,019  marks  were  for  permanent  of  expenditure. 

and  156, 677, 931  for  non-recurring  expenditures,  Thelmy«— The  peace  effective  of  the  Ger- 
the  latter  to  be  covered  by  a  loan.  Of  this  man  army,  under  the  new  army  law  of  1887, 
80,225,077  marks  is  devoted  to  the  army  ad-  is  19,262  officeri^,  and  468,409  rank  and  file, 
ministration,  29,600,000  marks  to  strengthen-  with  1,600  guns  and  84,077  horses.  The  gen- 
ing  fortresses,  and  86,314,000  marks  to  rail-  eral  staff  numbers  1,972  officers,  with  65  sol- 
roads  for  military  purposes.  diers  employed  ;    there  are  613  battalions  of 

The  debt  of  the  empire,   of  the  nominal  infantry  of  the  line,  numbering  10,361  officers 

amount  of  450,000,000  marks,  was  raised  on  4-  aud  312,495  men  ;  21  battalions  of  Jfigers,  446 

per-cent.  bond^  at  various  times.    Issues  of  3}-  officers  and  11,816  men ;  Landwehr  cadres  for 

per-cent.  bonds    have    been  authorized,  and  277  battalions,  316   officers  and  4,862  men; 

5,073,600  marks  had  been  emitted  on  Mnrch  total  infantry,  811  battalions,  11,123  officers, 

81,  1887,  while  316,264,473  marks  were  still  to  and  329,173  men.    There  are  466  squadrons 

be  realized^.    An  imperial  decree  was  issued  of  cavdry,  numbering  2,358  officers  and  64,- 

on  June  24,  1887,  for  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  690  men,  with  62,469  horses.    The  field  artil- 

238,004,970  marks,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  lery,   consisting  of  865  batteries,  with  1,500 

to  be  employed  in  covering  the  expenses  con-  guns,  counts  1,989  officers  and  38,098  men, 

nected  with  the  incorporation  of  Hamburg  and  with  18,232  horses.    The  fortress  artillery  is 

Bremen  in  the  Custom^s  Union,  the  construe-  divided  into  31  battalions,  and    numbers  780 

tion  of  the  North  Sea  Canal,  the  army  Hud  officers  and  17,226  men.     Of  pioneers  there 

navy  administration,  and  the  completion   of  are  24  battalions,  having  558  officers  and  12,- 

the  railroad  network  in  the  interests  of  the  na-  285  men ;  train,  18  battalions,  numbering  256 

tional  defense.     When   100,000,000  marks  of  officers  and  6.111  men,  with  3,360  horses;  spe- 

these  bonds  were  put  on  the  market  on  July  cial  corps,   326  officers  and  861    men.     The 

5,  1887,  they  were  subscribed  for  more  than  rank  and  file  of  the  army  is  divided  into  55,- 

seven  times  over.    The  currency  notes  in  cir-  447   non-commissioned   officers,  19,270  moii- 

culation  on  April  1,  1887,  amounted  to  133,-  cians,  378,290  soldiers,  3,704  hospital-attend- 

868,475  marks.  ants,  10,850  workmen,  and  848  assistant-paj- 

The  invalid  fund  on  March  1, 1887,  amounted  masters.  Not  included  in  these  figures  are 
to  492,719,529  marks,  besides  3,671,397  Frank-  1,777  surgeons,  641  veterinarians.  840  pay- 
fort  fiorins  in  securities,  and  7,491,884  marks  in  masters,  803  armorers,  and  93  saddlers.  The 
silver.  The  fortress  construction  fund  was  20,-  horses,  as  enumerated,  do  not  include  the 
479,691  marks:  the  Reichstag-building  fund,  officers'  mounts  and  the  work -horses.  The 
19,743,721  marks;  the  war  fund,  120,000,000.  Bavarian,  Koyal  Saxon,  and   Wurtemberjf  ar- 

The  budget  for  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  as  mies  are  independently  organized  and  under 

adopted  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1888,  the  command  of  the  rulers  of  those  states, 

makes  the  total  gross  receipts  1,316,717,307  while  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  under 

marks,  and  the  net  revenue  684,643,761  marks,  the  Prussian  military  jurisdiction.     The  Pn»- 

The  ordinary  expenditures,  including  632,173,-  sian  army  consisted  of   14,937  ofificers  and 

546   marks  for  financial   administration,   are  362,468  men,  with  66,010  horses;  the  Bava- 

oaloulaled  at  1,283,120,623  marks,  and  the  to-  rian  army,  2,257  officers  and  54,185  men,  wiUi 

tal  disbursements,  including  extraordinary  and  9,004  horses;  the  Royal  Saxon  army,  1,261 
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mad  31.810  moi,  frith  5,369  horses ;  liable  to  terre  nsti]  tbej  haFc  completed  their 

IT  of  the   Kmg  of  Wftrteinher^%  607  thirty-ninth   jear.     The  second  cljiss  of  tlje 

ikd  19,94^  mea,  with  3,694  horses.  Landstnrm  wiU  only  be  railed  oat  in  the  last 

i&creaf)e  in  the  peace  effective  of  the  line  of  def^ise.  and  will  be  composed  of  men 

arzrj  under  the  ^leptennate  law  of  who  hare  already  serred,  or  are  still  liable  to 

41.1  •>5  men.     Of  the^e.  33,2&8  go  to  service,  and  are  between  the  ages  of  thin j-nine 

the  intuitrr.     Of  ibe  31  new  battal-  and  forty -five. 

C7>eat«id  foor  new  Prusnan  re^ments  Ito  lary. — The  war  fleet  on  April  1^  1887, 

^   Saxon,  while  fourth   bait^Jions  are  consisted  of  13  armorrlad  ships,  carnring  143 

0  15  Pmssaan  regim^its,  and  a  new  guns;  14  smaller  ironclads  ainl  protected  ves- 
B  of  Saxon  Jairers  is  formed*  The  ef-  sels,  with  17  gnns;  9  frigate  craisers,  with  122 
ji  eacli  Pmssian  hattdion  is  raised  from  guns,  8  corvettes,  with  94,  and  5  other  cmis- 
infing  18  officers,  to 592.  Ofthe3S5,-  ers  with  22;  5  ganboats  with  16  gnns;  5 
ri^Mt  in  active  service;  42^967  are  sta-  avisos,  with  12  gnns;  11  scho(4^ips,  with  84 
Q  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  system  of  re-  gnns ;  and  31  vessels  for  various  purposes,  hav- 
hirh   has  been  adopted  enables  Ger-  ing  9  gnns.     The  aggregate  tonnage  is  182,- 

nU  the  cadi>es  of  166  foorth  battalions  lift ;  the  number  of  men  in  the  crews,  16,581. 

day  following   motUixation,  and  tbos  The  military  marines,  according  to  the  bodgei 

:•  tissiaiioiis  available  for  service.     The  of  1887-'88,' number  15,256.   The  ^  Schwallie,^'' 

batteries  are  increased  from  340  to  364,  a  new  cruiser  of  1,8<*0  tons,  was  launched  at 

-rsn^emeni^  are  introduced  for  the  for-  Wilbelmshaven  in  1887.     She  is  intended  for 

>f  91  roore  in  case  of  mobilization.  service  on  the  coasts  of  the  African  colonies, 

rerman  army  is  divided  into  18  armj  and  has  a  speed  of  13^  knotR.    The  armament 

!£..  11   Profifdan,  besides  the  Guanl,  consists  of  4  Krupp  guns  of  10^  centimetres^ 

fcfrras   a   distinct  corps;    the    Saxon,  caliber,  firing  fore  and  aft,  and  4  revolving  can- 

imd   Wurieml^eig    cc»rp>s,   which    are  n^n  of  the  same  descnpticm. 

bd   12.   13,  and  14;  tbe  new   Alsace-  MnriiAH  «f  Ike  lAtalifSi — On  January  11 

t  corpus  which  is  called  the  15th ;  nod  tbe    Chancel]i»r  made  his  final  appeal  to  the 

ian  corps,  which  have  no  numbers.    A  Reichstag  in  l>ehalf  of  an  increase  of  tbe  army 

division  is  a£t:icbed  to  the  11th  corps,  by  4L00C*  men.  ami  a    new  septennial  army 

the  past  ^ye  years  the  peace  etfective  budget.     **  Tbe  pTx»bability  of  a  Frencb  attack 

rerman  armv  has  been  increased  65  bat-  on  us.*^  be  said,  *^  which  does  not  exist  to-day, 

ixhi  885  gnns.  will  ari^e  upon  tbe  accession  to  power  of  an- 

rortificatictns  on   the  French  frontier,  other  Goveminent  than  the  present,  if  France 

e  railixjad^  Lave  been  deigned  «ith  has  any  reason  to  believe  that  she  can  ovemome 

le    to    a    rapid    ofieofave    uiovement^  csi.  Then,  I  believe,  war  will  be  quite  certain.^ 

rorks  and  strategic  railroads  have  also  If  the  French,  he  added,  tboo^t  that  their 

ilt  on  tiie  Russian  fronti^*,  bat  more  armv  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  Ger- 

fenave  nature  and  without  tbe  same  many,  th^  artillery  more  efficient,  or  their 

i  for  rapid  concentration.     Tbe  Ger-  armament  more  effective,  tbe  resolution  to  ^o 

ops  on  ilie  Russian  frontier  have  been  to  war  mi^rbt  be  taken,  for  as  soon  as  they  be- 

d  21  battalions  of  infantry,  27  batteries  lieved  themi^lves  able  to  win,  they  would  be- 

lery,  a.od    15    squadrons   of    cavalry,  gin  war.     That   was  his  firm  and  irrevenable 

^78  Germany  has  built  in  the  eastern  conviction,  whicb  he  based  upon  long  experi- 

ss  4,850  kikHnefres  of  railroads.    There  eoce  in  politics.     He  had  no  fear  of  Germany 

German  railroads^  bv  means  of  « bich  Wine   worste<l,  hot   tbev  moft  tJlow  for  the 

an  be  forwarded  to  the  Russian  iron-  pi»ssibility.     Tijose  who    pretended   that    tliC 

1  ten  junction  statk^ns  where  tbey  can  army  nt^ed  no  strengthening  were  civilians; 
•wn  out  of  trains  and  concentrated,  bat  generals  and  c»iiicers  who  bid  l«eec  in  con- 
T  has  created  first-class  fortresst-s  at  tact  m iiL  French  sal*ers  were  of  a  verv  differ- 
*osen.  Dantzic,  and  K6nigsl>erg,  and  is  en:  opinion.  It  w<»nid  not  do  t-o  undere^ti- 
:  a  similar  fortress  at  Grandenz.  mate  the  *«trenirth  of  France.  **  France,'^  said 
*  autumn  session  <»f  the  Reicb^^Lac  bills  Prince  Bismarck,  *^  is  a  great  ai>d  f»owerf al 
trodnced  for  the  reoreanizstion  of  the  c^^unTry,  a?  powerful  as  we.  FraDoeba*a  war- 
rm,  and  the  mollification  cf  tbe  condi-  like  j»roj»le,  aud  a  brave  people,  aijd  at  all  times 
■  fer\ice  in  tbe  Landwehr.  Ikah  tbe  La<  pK»r*sessed  skillful  genemis.  it  is  an  acci- 
br  and  the  Land;4urm  will  henceforth  dent  tiiat  tbe  French  bave  SDCcniril»ed  to  ns. 
ed  into  two  cL>sses.  In  tbe  first  clii««  Y<»o  UDderesitiinate  the  Frencb  in  a  most  mi*- 
jiodw<^hr  the  term  of  service  is.  as  now,  taken  way.  and  it  would  h*e  vanity  to  say  that 
rs;  while  in  the  secf»nd  class,  in  which  France  miirht  at  od<^  be  re^rdt^  as  V»eaten  if 
»  no  drill  and  no  peri^Klic-ai  roll-call,  she  were  opp<^»?ed  to  us.*'  liiOike  eipres«<d 
erty  to  €«iigraie.  ti»e  liability  to?»ervit*e  bi«  ccmTicti(»n  that  if  tbe  demand*;  of  the  (tov- 
»s  until  the  men  have  completed  their  ercmcnt  were  refused  war  would  be  certain, 
inth  year.  The  first  class  of  the  Land-  I>r.  von  Siitu5rnl»erir,  a  depuTj  of  the  Op- 
>nsi*>ts  of  persons  who  bsve.  for  sc»me  p<^»«irir»n.  moved  to  ^x  The  peace  estaWishroent 
Dot  served  in  the  army,  but  mbo remain  of  the  army  at   4^»$.4<>9    men,  tbe  ficure  de- 
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maDded  by  the  Governmeat,  but  to  vote  tbe  BennigseD,  who  through  dissatisfaction  with 

supplies  for  three   years,  beginning  April   1,  tbe  Chancellor's  domestic  policy  had  retired 

1887,  instead  of  for  seven  years.     This  amend-  from   public  life  two  years  before,  resumed 

ment  was  carried  by  183  votes  against  154,  the  the  leadership  of  the  National  Liberals,  who, 

Social  Democrats  abstaining  from  voting.     The  with  the  help  of  the  cartel,  recovered  a  great 

Chancellor,  as  soon  as  the  vote  was  announced,  part  of  their  former  strength,  and  became  the 

read  a  decree  from  the  £mperor  dissolving  the  most  numerous  party  in  the  new  Reichstag. 

Reichstag.  Their  members  were  increased  from  51  to  104. 

The  General  ElectlMS. — The  new  elections  were  Their  popular  vote  was  1,658,158,  showing  an 
fixed  for  February  21,  the  electoral  campaign,  increase  of  661,125.     The  Old  Gonservati?(^ 
The  Chancellor  had  made  a  distinct  threat  to  who  had  77  members  in  the  last  Parliamenr, 
carry  out  his  military  plans,  whether  the  Par-  gained  only  three  seats,  though  their  popolar 
liament  atereed  to  them  or  not.     Not  only  the  strength  increased  to  1,194,504,  a  gain  of  338,- 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  but  the  Emperor  in-  441  ballots.    The  Imperialists  polled  693,195 
tervened  in  the  question,  and  appealed  to  the  votes,  an  increase  of  805,508,  giving  them  89 
loyalty  and  patriotism  of  the  German  people  to  deputies,  instead  of  28  in  the  last  Parliainent 
return  a  willing  majority.    Official,  military.  The  Cartel   Brothers  gained  votes  at  the  ex- 
and  journalistic  agencies  were  made  the  most  pense  of  the  Deutsche  Freisinnigen,  or  Liberal- 
of  by  the  Government  in  the  electoral  cam-  ist  party,  which   was  founded   from  the  old 
paign.     Not  content  with  oil  his  ordinary  elect-  Progressive  party  and  seceders  from  the  Na- 
oral  weapons.  Prince  Bismarck  procured  the  tional  Liberals,  and  follows  the  lead  of  EageD 
intervention    of  the  Pope.     A  dispatch    was  Richter,  deputy  from    Hagen.     The    popular 
sent  on  January  21  by  Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  vote  for  this  fraction  fell  to  649,302  ballots. 
Papal    Secretary   of  State,  to  the  Nuncio  at  and  the  representation  in  the  Reichstag  was 
Mnnich,  in  response  t(»  a  question  addressed  to  reduced  from  67  to  81,  and  would  have  been 
the  latter  by  Baron  von  Frankenstein,  one  of  still  smaller  if  the  Socialists  had  not  come  to  tbe 
the  leaders  of  the  Clericals  in  the  Reichstag,  aid  of  the  Liberalists  in  the  supplementary  eleo- 
who  asked  whether  the  Cnria  considered  the  tions.  The  Socialistdeputies  were  again  reduced 
Center  party  as  superfluous.  Cardinal  Jacobini,  to  11.  although  the  party  polled  774,128  votes, 
in  the  Pope's  name,  acknowledged  the  services  showing  an  increase  of  224,192  since  1884.   In 
of  the  Center  party,  and  expressed  the  desire  .  Alsace-Lorraine  the  stadtholder,  Prince  Hoben* 
that  it  would  still  continue  to  work  for  the  lobe,  had  issued  a  vigorous  manifesto,  appeal- 
complete  removal  of  exceptional  ecclesiastical  ing  to  the  people  to  accept  definitely  the  treaty 
legislation,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  1871.     In  addition  to  the  covert  menaces  of 
of  German  Catholics,  and  the  improvement  of  the  proclamation,  military  and  administrative 
the  Pope's  position.     While  admitting  that  the  pressure  was  exerted  to  influence  the  elections, 
members  of  the  party  have  liberty  of  action  in  but  the  result  was  that  247,654  votes  were  cast 
non-ecclesiastical  matters,    the  Pope  had  the  for  Prote.^^ting  candidates,  being  82,083  more 
right  to  express  his  opinion    on  the  military  than  in  the  last  elections,  again  returning  a 
septennate  question,  because  it  involved  con-  solid  phalanx  of  15  Alsace-Lorrainers  to  tbe 
siderations  of  moral  and  religious  import.     He  Chamber.     The    Volkspartei,  known    as  tbe 
expected  from  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Popularist  or  Democratic  party,  was  entirely 
Center  on  this  question  a  beneflcial  effect  in  extinguished,  losing  all    of  iU  8   seats.    Tbe 
regard  to  the  final  revision  of  the  May  laws.  Clericals,  or  Center  party,  otherwise  called  tbe 
and  also  hoped,  through  the  intermediary  of  Ul tramontanes,  or  Blacks,  came    back  in  un- 
the  Center,  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  diminished  strength,   having  99  members  in 
peace.     In  conclusion,  the  Pope  expressed  his  the  new  Reichstag  as  in  the  old,  and  polling 
desire  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Emperor  and  1,627,095  votes,  a  gain  of  248,701  ;  yet  before 
Prince  Bismarck  in  order  to  render  the  power-  the  electors,  in  deference  to  the  Pope's  appeal 
ful  German  Empire  disposed  to  a  future  im-  a  part  of  them  had    changed  their  attitude 
provement    of   the    position  of    the    Papacy,  toward  the  septennate  bill,  and  were  pledged 
There  was  nmch  speculation  throughout  Eu-  for  its  support,  while  the  bulk  of  the  party, 
rope  on  the  publication  of  this  note    as   to  following  Windhorst  and  Frankenstein,  strong- 
whether  Prince  Bismarck  had  actually  agreed  ly  resented  the  dictsticn  of  the  Pope.    Tiie 
to  intervene  for  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  Poles  in  the  new  Parliament  number  13,  hav- 
power  of  the  Pope.  ing    lost  8    seats,  though    the    popular  vote 

The  National  Liberals,  who  had  declared  for  showed  a  slight  increase.  The  Independents, 
the  septennate,  and  have  returned  to  the  lead  or  Savages,  with  the  Guelphs  and  Danes,  were 
of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  become  identified  with  reduced  in  the  Reichstag  from  12  to  5,  though 
the  policy  previously  supported  by  the  two  they  also  received  as  many  ballots  as  in  1884. 
Conservative  parties,  formed  an  electoral  The  Social  Democratic  vote  in  1871  was 
agreement  with  the  latter  to  give  a  united  vote  123,975;  in  1874  it  had  increa:^  to  351,592; 
in  each  district  for  a  candidate  of  the  party  and  in  1877  to  493,288.  In  1878,  after  the  al- 
most numerously  represented.  This  treaty,  or  tempts  of  H5del  and  Nobiling,  and  immedi- 
cartel,  gave  the  name  of  ** Cartel  Brothers"  to  ately  before  the  passing  of  the  anti-Socialist 
the  members  of  the  three  parties.     Herr  von  law,  it  was  437,158.    In  1881,  after  the  Social* 
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St  law  had  been  three  years  in  operation,  it  Special  Envoy  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  occasion  of 
!ell  away  to  311,961.  In  1884  it  increased  to  the  Eniperor^B  birthday,  to  telegraph  the  result 
ibout  550,000,  andlQ  18h7  showed  a  further  in-  to  the  Vatican  as  a  cause  of  <?ratulation.  The 
urease  of  224,192.  Id  Berlin  the  number  of  So-  fate  of  the  bill  was  more  doubtful  in  the  Upper 
cialist  voters,  which  was  only  67  in  1867,  was  Chamber.  The  Chancellor  made  an  important 
about  68,000  in  1884,  and  in  1887  had  grown  speech  in  its  defense,  which  he  began  by  point- 
to  93,000.  ing  out  that,  with  regard  to  the  readmission  of 

Tke  Mew  Bdchstag* — Parliament  was  opened  religious  orders,  the  chief  point  to  be  ascer- 

on  March  3.     The  army  bill  was  announced  at  tained  was  whether  Prnssian  Catholic  citizens 

the  head  of  the  Government  programme,  and  believed  themselves  to  be  in  need  of  such  or- 

n  connection  with  it  the  budget  would  have  ders.     It  was  his  opinion  that  this  need  should 

\o  be  promptly  voted  and  new  sources  of  reve-  be  satisfied  in  harmony  with  the  legislation  of 

me  considered.     The  minor  measures  heralded  the  country.    The  state,  proceeded  the  Chan- 

n  the  speech  from  the  throne  were  the  ezten-  cellor,  naturally  had  an  interest  in  the  good 

ion  of  accident   insurance  to  mariners  and  training  of  the  priests,  but  such  training  could 

louse-bnilders,  the  amplification  of  the  func-  just  as  well  be  acquired  at  seminaries  as  at  the 

ions  of  artisans^  guilds,  the  prevention  of  the  universities.    The  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Gov- 

ise  of  noxious  colors  in  articles  of  food  and  emment  came  from  universities,  not  from  semi- 

Irink,  and  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  at  naries.     Referring  next  to  the  law  which  re- 

^rlin  for  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages,  quired  the  higher  ecclesiastics  to  n(»tify  to  the 

The  aeptennate  bill  was  passed  on  the  second  state  appointments  of  subordinates,  Prince  Bis- 

'eading,  March  9,  by  247  votes  to  20,  there  be-  marck  observed  that  he  did  not  attach  any 

nfc  83  abstentions,  mainly  on  the  part  of  Cler-  special  importance  to  this  provision,  more  par- 

cals.    A  motion  to  restrict  the  period  to  three  ticularly  in  view  of  the  experience  gained  that 

rears  was  negatived  by  222  votes  against  23.  clergymen,  who  had  for  years  exercised  their 

rhe  army  budget,  including  a  provision  for  a  functions  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Govem- 

ichool  for  non-commissioned  ofiicers  at  Neu-  ment,  had  changed  their  disposition  as  soon  as 

Breisach,  which  was  several  times  rejected  in  they  became  bishops.    It  was  unjust  to  charge 

he  former  Reichstag,  was  agreed  to  on  March  the  Government  with  making  too  large  con- 

n  by  a  large  majority.    A  bill  to  impose  a  tax  cessions  to  the  Catholics.     It  bad  not  given  up 

m  brandy  was  introduced  in  May.    A  higher  any  of  its  sovereign  rights.     He  had  never 

lut/  on  imported  and  domestic  sugar  was  also  dreamed  of  engaging  in  permanent  strife  with 

lem&nded.    On  May  20  the  Reichstag  passed  the  Curia.    As  long  ago  as  1875  he  had  called 

he  supplementary  estimates,  authorizing  with-  Cardinal  Antonelli^s  attention  to  the  danger 

D  the  next  few  years  the  expenditure  of  860,  which  would  arise  from  the  formation  of  a 

K)0,000  marks  for  altering  and  perfecting  the  Catholic  political  party  in  Prussia.    From  the 

iefensive  resources  of  the  empire,  providing  moment  when  the  Curia  manifested  a  pacific 

lew  equipments  for  the  troops,  building  bar-  disposition  he  had  put  forward  a  programme 

*acks  and  fortresses,  laying  double  tracks  on  of  peace,  for  the  replization  of  which  he  had 

he  railroad  lines  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  build-  now  worked  ten  years.    By  the  proposals  be- 

ng  new  strategic  lines,  including  a  railroad  to  fore  the  House  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  lasting 

k»uth   Germany  that  will  not  pass  through  peace.     But,  should  that  expectation  not  be 

Switzerland.     On  May  23  the  international  fulfilled,  the  measures  now  proposed  could  at 

reaties  for  the  protection  of  works  of  litera-  any  moment  be  easily  rescinded.     It  was  im- 

;ure  and  art  and  for  the  protection  of  submarine  perative  that  the  Center,  which  constantly  al- 

^bles  were  approved.    The  seamen's  insurance  lied  itself  with  all  elements  hostile  to  the  state 

t>i]1  was  agreed  to.     A  bill  relating  to  the  ad-  and  the  empire,  should  be  deprived  of  any  pre- 

ninistration  of  justice  in  territories  under  Ger-  text  for  opposition  which  the  existing  state 

man  protection  settles  the  law  regarding  real  of  the  law  might  atiTord.    It  was,  he  added,  out 

estate  in  the  new  colonial  possessions.    The  of  regard  for  the  unity  of  the  nation  and  the 

ipirit  tax,  with  some  amendment**,  was  passed  dangers  with  which    that  unity  was  threat- 

finally  on  June  17;  also  a  bill  prohibiting  the  ened,  that  be  had  initiated  the  present  Ecclesi- 

use  of  injurious  colors  in  articles  of  nourish-  astical  Bill,  and  he  did  this  with  a  full  recog- 

ment,  a  bill  relating  to  artificial  butter,  and  a  nition  of  his  responsibility.    Whether  the  bill 

workingmen^s  protection  bill.  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  religious 

Aatitmimtmi  tf  tke  May  Laws* — In  April   the  peace  could  not  yet  be  known,  as  the  leaders 

Pinssian  Diet  and  Herrenhaus  repealed  impor-  of  the  Center  party  had  placed  themselves  in 

tant  sections  of  the  restrictive  ecclesiastical  opposition  to  the  Pope.     The  principles  of  the 

laws.     The  new  amendments  to  the  May  laws  Progressist  party  itself  were  not  less  dangerous 

were  first  introduced  on  the  basis  of  an  agree-  than  the  subversive  tendencies  of  the  lower 

ment  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  clergy,  in  whose  removal  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 

Dr.  Kopp,  Bishop  of  Fulda,  acting  under  di-  peror  had  an  equal  interest.     If  the  Sovereign 

rect  instructions  from  Rome,  and,  after  under-  Pontiff  and  the  Emperor  were  at  one,  the  op- 

^ing  a  few  modifications,  the  bill  was  finally  |K)sition  of  Herr  Windthorst  and  the  Center 

[Mflsed  in  such  a  shape  as  caused  Monsignor  ceased   to   have  further  significance.     Prince 

Gkilimberti,  who  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  as  Bismarck  had  threatened  that  if  the  bill  were 
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rejected  lie  would  resign  the  post  of  Minister-  the  French  side,  stopping  as  soon  as  he  had 
President  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  passed  the  boundary  pillar,  and  pointing  to  it 
Frontier  TreiMes. — Before  the  elections,  as  a  to  indicate  to  his  pursuers  that  he  was  safe ; 
part  of  the  policy  of  alarm  adopted  by  Prince  hut  they  seized  him,  dragged  him  back,  bouD<l 
Bismarck  in  order  to  secure  augmented  con-  him,  and  took  him  to  Metz.     The  high  court 
tingents  and  septennial  supplies  for  the  army,  at  Leipsic,  which  had  issued  the  order  of  his 
a  system  of  coercion  and  intimidation  was  in-  arrest,  had  an  indictment  against  him  for  trea- 
troduced  into  Alsace-Lorraine.     Many  persons  son,  (>n  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged  in  a 
were    arrested,   and    newspapers    were    sup-  movement  in  Alsace-Lorraine  for  the  snbver- 
pressed.   When  the  elections  gave  an  increased  sion  of  German  authority.     German,  and  also 
migority  to  the  Protesters,  repressive  measures  French,  law  sanctions  the  prosecution  of  for- 
were  applied  with  greater  severity.    Social  and  eigners  for  high  treason,  even  though  the  acts 
musical  organizations   were    suppressed,   and  have  been   committed   abroad.      The  French 
burgomasters  were  deposed.    The  Government  and  German  Governments  both  ordered  an  in- 
announced  the  intention  of  taking  away  all  the  quiry  into  the  circumstances  of  Schnaebele'B 
autonomous  institutions   that  were  bestowed  arrest.    Two  vine-dressers,  who  were  at  woric 
on  the  provinces  in  1879.     On  March  31,  M.  near  the  spot,  swore  that  he  was  seized  when 
Antoine,  the  most  ardent   of  the  protesting  six  or  seven  yards  within*  the  French  bound- 
delegates  to  the  Reichfitag,  who  had  been  again  ary.     German  railroad  officials,  who  seem  to 
returned  from  Metz  with  a  sweeping  majority,  have  witnessed  only  the  latter  part  of  the 
was  expelled  from  the  territory  of  Alsace- Lor-  struggle,  made  depositions  that  the  whole  oo- 
raine,  and  conducted  across  the  French  bound-  currence  took  place  on  German  territory.  The 
ary.    Troubles  on  the  frontier,  which  before  French  authorities  found  the  decoy  letters  in 
were  frequent,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  prone-  tichnaebele^s  desk. 

ness  of  German  soldiers  to  desert  and  of  young  Correspondence  was  carried  on  between  the 
Alsace-Lorrainers  to  escape  from  military  con-  German  and  French  Governments,  each  pre- 
scription, were  now  of  constant  occurrence,  senting  the  testimony  that  it  had  collected  re- 
The  German  authorities  were  accused  in  sev-  garding  the  circumstances  of  the  arrest,  bot 
eral  instances  of  violating  French  territory,  but  little  was  divulged  to  the  public,  and  intense 
the  French  Government  was  not  disposfed  to  excitement  prevailed  in  France,  where  the 
make  a  diplomatic  question  of  the  occasional  secrecy  and  delay  were  interpreted  either  m 
misbehavior  of  subordinate  officials.  The  war  a  sign  of  war  or  a  trick  of  speculating  poli- 
feeling  that  was  fostered  in  Germany  met  with  ticians  to  make  money  out  of  a  financial  panic 
a  response  from  the  Patriotic  Lea<rue,  but  the  In  view  of  the  contradictory  evidence,  the 
agitation  was  discouraged  by  the  French  Gov-  German  Government  directed  a  fresh  inquiry, 
ernment,  which  prosecuted  a  newspaper  for  which  was  completed  on  April  27.  On  the 
publishing  anti-German  articles.  The  German  following  day  Prince  Bismarck  addressed  a 
police  suspected  the  existence  of  secret  socie-  note  to  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Herbette, 
ties  in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  not  only  were  in  affirming  that  the  arrest  in  all  its  stages  had 
correspondence  with  Paul  D6rouldde*s  Patriotic  taken  place  on  German  soil,  and  that  it  had 
League,  but  which  furnished  the  French  War  been  ordered  on  the  proved  guilt  of  espionage 
Office  with  information  regarding  the  fortifica-  and  treasonable  correspondence  on  the  part  of 
tions  and  disposition  of  troops  on  the  frontier.  ISchnaebele,  yet  the  Emperor  would  commaud 
Several  arrests  were  made,  and  a  warrant  was  liberation,  being  **  guided  in  so  doing  by  the 
issued  for  the  apprehension,  if  he  appeared  on  doctrine  of  international  law  that  the  croniog 
German  soil,  of  M.  Schnaebele,  the  French  of  a  frontier,  when  done  on  the  strength  of  an 
police  commissary  of  the  railroad  terminus  at  official  agreement  between  the  fanctionaries  of 
Pagny-Snr-Moselle,  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  neighboring  states,  nmst  always  be  looked  upon 
intermediary  of  the  treasonable  correspond-  as  carrying  with  it  the  tacit  assurance  of  a 
cnce.    As  soon  as  the  German  detectives  were  safe-conduct.*' 

in  receipt  of  this  order,  they  studied  means  to        Ttmsm  Trials  at  LelpdCt — ^The  evidence  on 

carry  it  out.     Herr  Gautscb,  the  police  com-  which  the  arrest  of  Schnaebele  was  made  was 

missary  at  Ars,  on  the  German  side,  wrote  to  that  of  a  commercial  agent  of  Strasburg,  named 

Schnaebele,  appointing  a  meeting  at  the  bound-  Tobias  Klein,  and  of  letters  of  Schnaebele  found 

ary  line  in  relation  to  the  replacing  of  frontier  in  the  latter's  possession.    Klein  and  Martin 

posts.    M.  Schnaebele  went  to  the  rendezvous,  Grebert,  a  manufacturer  of  Schiltigheim,  were 

but  did  not  see  his  German  colleague,  and,  hav-  arrested  in  February  on  suspicion  of  having 

ing  been  warned,  did  not  venture  to  cross  the  furnished  Col.  Vincent,  the  head  of  the  French 

line.     On  receiving  a  seccmd  letter,  he  went  bureau  of  military  intelligence,  with  plans  of 

again  on  April  20,  and,  seeing  nobody,  stepped  the  fortifications  of  Strasburg  and  Metz,  and 

a  few  yards  on  the  other  side.     A  detective  other  information.     Klein   confessed  that  he 

disguised  as  a  laborer  came  out  of  a  ditch  and  had  acted  as  a  spy  since  1880,  receiving  200 

engaged  in  conversation,  and  then  immediately  marks  per  month  for  his  services.     The  letters 

laid  hold  of  the  Frenchman,  another  disguised  that  he  had  from  Schnaebele  were  written  in 

policeman  coming  to  his  aid  from  a  vineyard,  disguised    terms,   having    the  appearance  of 

Schnaebele  shook  off  his  captors,  and  ran  to  correspondence  on  family  subjects.     Grebert 
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ined  similar  relations  with  the  French  died  after  suffering  great  agony  for  five  hours, 

ssary  of  police  at  Avriconrt.     Baron  The  aifair  was  investigated  bj  the  French  and 

litz,  an  ex-captain  in  the  German  army,  German  Governments,  and,  as  in  the  Pagny  in- 

'ied    by   court-martial    for  treasonable  cident,  there  was  conflicting  testimony  as  to 

es,  and  his  sentence  of  three  years^  hard  whether  the  Frenchmen  were  on  the  German 

ras  confirmed  in  April.    Sarauw,  a  Da-  or  French  side  uf  the  line.    Richard  Eauf- 

ptain,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  twelve  mann,  the  soldier  who  fired  the  shots,  mistak- 

111  prisonment  for  high  treason,  furnished  ing  the  party  for  poachers,  testified  that  he 

rman  with  details  of  the  French  spy  sys-  summoned   them  to  halt  three  times  before 

id  was  rewarded  for  his  disclosures  by  shooting,  though  M.  de  Wangen  did  not  hear 

ard  receiving  his  liberty.     At  the  end  the  command.    The  incident  was  closed  by 

f  a  chancery  clerk  at  Strasbnrg,  named  the  German  Govarnment^s  paying  an  indem- 

aes,   and    another    functionary  of   the  nity  of  50,000  marks  to  the  widow  of  M.  Bri- 

>f  BrUckner,  were  arrested  as  spies.    An  gnon,  and  promising  to  prosecute  the  offending 

f6  in  the  Government  lithographing  es-  soldier.     Negotiations  were  entered  into  for 

ment,  August  Glausinger,  who  had  fur-  the  settlement  of  a  better  modus  operandi  on 

Cabannes   with  secret  printed  docu-  the  frontier  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 

was  also  arrested.  of  similar  painful  affairs.    After  the  shooting 

June  13  a  trial   for  treason-felony  of  the  Frencn  Government  found  it  necessary 

Alsatians,  who  were  charged  with  be-  to  adopt  stringent  regulations  to  prevent  mo- 

^  to  the  French  Patriotic  League,  was  lestation  of  German  oflScials  on  French  soil. 

at  Leipsic.      It  was  shown  that  the        IUmw  tf  the  €r*wi  PriAttt — Apprehensions  in 

des  Patriotes,  which  was   founded  at  regard  to  the  health  of  the  Crown  Prince, 

n  May,  1872,  to  promote  the  reaoquisi-  which  began  to  be  felt  in  the  summer,  have 

»f  the  provinces,   had   established  rifle  caused  in  Germany,  not  only  sadness,  but  a 

and  gymnastic  and   vocal  societies  in  feeling  of  doubt  and  distress  regarding  the  po- 

^Lorraine,  and  that   pamphlets,  news-  litical  future,  for  high  hopes  were  entertained 

k,  and  song-books  designed  to  keep  alive  of  his  prospective  reign  by  a  large  section  of 

1  patriotic  sentiments  had  been  dissemi-  the  German  people.     Before  he  attended  the 

The  prisoners  confessed  to  having  con-  Jubilee  of  the  Queen  in  England  a  troublesome 

^  funds  to  the  League,  but  denied  that  ailment  affected  his  throat  which  almost  de- 

L    any  treasonable  or  political    object,  prived  him  of  the  power  of  speech.     Bis  wife 

Bvere  sentenced  to  several  years'  confine-  persuaded  him  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of 

and  were  consigned  to  the  casemates  of  Dr.  Mackenzie,  an  English  specialist,  who  found 

rtresses  of  Glatz  and  Magdeburg.  a  growth  on  the  larynx,  which  he  concluded 

n  and  Grebert  were  brought  to  trial  on  was  of  a  warty  nature,  and  not  cancerous,  as 

L     It  was  shown  that  Elein,  who  was  was  feared  liy  German  physicians  who  had  ex- 

i  mason  and  architect,  and  had  been  a  amined  his  throat.     Be  was  confirmed  in  this 

at  in   the  French  army  in   1870,  but  opinion  by  the  result  of  a  microscopic  exami- 

ard    adopted  German  nationality,  had  nation  by  Prof.  Virchow,  of  Berlin,  of  a  small 

rded  to  Paris  information  regarding  the  portion  that  was  removed.     On  Dr.  Macken- 

m  method  of  mobilization,  the  commis-  zie's  advice  the  excrescence  was  cut  away,  and 

the  garrisons,  armaments,  equipments,  for  a  short  time  the  patient  was  much  relieved, 

mensions  of  forta  and  trenches,  and  even  but  soon  the  growth  reappeared.    A  second 

plete  plan  on  a  large  scale  of  the  fortifi-  operation  had  no  better  result.     By  the  coun- 

B  at  Mayence.    He  made  a  complete  con-  sel  of  his  physician  the  prince  went  to  Italy  as 

1,  and  gave  information  against  his  fel-  cool  weather  approached,  in  order  to  have  the 

-isoner  and  brother-in  law,  but  was  sen-  benefit  of  a  milder  climate.     When  alarming 

I  to  six  yearsMmprisonment  as  a  common  symptoms  again  showed  thfe^inselves,  Vienna 

while  Grebert  was  sentenced  for  five  physicians  in  lectures  and  medical  journals  as- 

and  Erhardt,  keeper  of  a  restaurant,  sailed  the  diagnosis  of  the  English  doctor,  and 

was  implicated,   was  acquitted  on   the  condemned  his  treatment  from  the  beginning, 

1  of  lack  of  criminal  intention.     The  declaring  that  the  malady  was  cancer,  and  that 

>f  Cabannes  and  his  accomplices  took  an  early  excision  of  the  larynx  might  have 

in  November.  eradicated  it.    In  this  they  expressed  a  com- 

laMi  iMMoiti — On  September  25  M.  de  mon  conviction  of  the  German  medical  profes- 

sn,  a  sub-lieutenant  of  French  cavalry,  sion.    The  subsequent  return  of  a  more  favor- 

.  Brignon,  his  game-keeper,  while  shoot-  able  condition  revived  the  hope  that  Dr.  Mac- 

the  former's  estate,  were  fired  on  by  a  kenzie  had  not  erred  in  his  diagnosis. 
m  soldier  who  had  been  detailed  to  act        Tke  ScariiB  ef  188T-'88. — The  Reichstag  was 

»rest  guard  and  prevent  poaching  on  the  opened  on  November  24.     The  speech  from 

in  side  of  the  boundary  at  Allarmont,  the  throne  spoke  of  a  gratifying  improvement 

^exincourt,  in  the  Vosges,  and  in  the  in  the  finances,  which  was  expected  to  increase 

K>rhood  of  the  town  of  Raon.    Lieut,  when  the  new  sugar  and  spirit  duties  should 

ingen   was  slightly  wounded,  and  his  begin  to  show  their  full  effect,  and  produce  a 

nion  was  struck  in  the  abdomen,  and  surplus  for  the  next  year  of  50,000,000  marks. 
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In  view  of  this  a  beginning  woald  be  made  all  incentive  to  independent  saving  or  all  < 

with  the  long-deferred  plan  of  increasing  the  casion  for  calling  on  children  or  other  relati^ 

salaries  of  certain  state  functionaries.     While  for  help.    The  contributions  per  workman  a 

other  departments  of  industry  were  flourishing,  fixed  for  the  present  at  6  pfennigs  per  day, 

agriculture  was  in  a  depressed  state  owing  to  86  marks  per  fiscal  year.    The  employers  ha^ 

foreign  competition,  and  consequently  a  pro-  to  advance  two  thirds  of  this,  or  4  pfennigs  p* 

tective  duty  on  grain  would  be  proposed.    In  day,  but  may  deduct  2  pfennigs  per  day  froi 

continuation  of  the  economic  legislation  fore-  the  stipulated  wages  of  the  workmen,  so  tht 

shadowed  in  the  Imperial  message  of  Nov.  17,  their  net  charge  is  2  pfennigs  per  day.    Th 

1881,  the  Reichstag  would  be  asked  to  deal  rest  of  the  contributions,  as  was  noted  abovt; 

with  a  bill  for  providing  state  assistance  to  is  paid  by  the  empire.    For  women  the  paj 

old,  infirm,  and  unemployed  workingmen,  and  mentsare  two  thirds  of  those  for  men,  andthi 

to  extend  accident  insurance  to  classes  not  yet  pensions  correspondingly  less.    These  cobtri 

provided  for ;  also  to  consider  a  law  for  the  butions,  or  premiums,  are,  it  should  be  said 

regulation  of  co-operative  societies,  and  one  merely  provisional.     Within  ten  years  afte 

for  applying  to  the  wine-trade  the  principles  the  act  goes  into  effect,  a  new  and  permanen 

adopted  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  food,  scale  is  to  be  prepared,  based  on  the  experieDO> 

The  speech  concluded  with  the  following  allu-  of  the  workings  of  the  act  and  of  the  suids  i 

sions  to  foreign  atfairs:  calls  for.   The  managers  of  the  pension  ejateo 

The  foreign  policy  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  is  ^J®  ^^^  BerufsgenoueMchqften,  or  Msociation 

Buocessfully  endeavorinar  to  Btrenfftten  the  peace  of  of  employers,  which  were  organized  m  orde 

Europe— the  maintenaDce  of  which  is  its  object— by  to  carry  out  the  system  of  compulsory  insor 

cherishing  friendly  reladons  to  all  powers,  as  well  as  anoe  against  accident.     This  utilizes  the  exist 

by  treaties  and  alliances  which  aim  at  obviating  the  j^g  machinerv  and  effects  an  obvious  saving  o 

dangers  ot  war,  and  at  makmi?  common  cause  aintmst  ^                rrL      r»       ^                 •  r    ^          \ 

uiy&t  attack*.    The  GernianEmpire  has  no  agffress-  expense.      The  Bervfigeno$9entehqften  are  t 

ive  tendencies,  and  no  wants  that  could  be  satisfied  establish   separate  accounts  for  the  new  sjs 

by  victorious  wars.    The  unchristian  inclination  to  tem,  and  the  funds  are  to  be  kept  distinct  fron 

fall  upon  neighboring  nations  is  foreijjn  to  the  German  those  collected  for  insurance  acainst  accident 

character,  and  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  mih-  --^  Trl«l#  AlHnMi      ThA  aA/»ivt  tr^tv  nf  aIH 

tary  mstitutions  of  the  empire  have  been  fashioned  ™  ™^  1BI«I«.— lUe  secret  treaty  ol  am 

with  a  view  to  disturb  the  peace  of  our  neirfibore  by  anc©  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  am 

wanton  aggression.    But  for  the  warding  off  of  such  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  been   renewed  an< 

aggression,  and  for  defending  our  independence,  we  signed    by    the  representatives    of  the  thre 

are  strong,  and  with  God»s  help  will  become  so  strong  powers  at  Vienna,  on  March   18.     The  appre 

that  we  can  calmly  oontront  every  danger.  {       ^  «»  "«  »  «"«€^  v     j«a.  v     *«•.    *  J  ■i'^ 

^                    .^       «  hensions  of  war  were  directed,  in   the  latte 

TlieW«rkMai^8lMurMMBi]L— The  new  install-  part  of  the  year,  more    toward  Russia  thai 

ment  in  the  Chancellor's  scheme  of  social  legis-  toward  France.    The  tension  between  Get 

lation  that  was  promised  in  the  Imperial  ad-  many  and  Russia,  which  the  Chancellor  had  be 

dress,  was    brought    before  the   Reichstag  in  fore  denied,  was  revealed  by  the  attitude  o 

December.    The  bill  provides  that  all  work-  the  German  press,  and  the  interest  of  German 

men  who  pass  the  age  of  seventy,  or  become  in  the  Balkans  was  no  longer  strenuously  dii 

permanently  and  completely  incapacitated  for  avowed.    The  renewal  of  the  triple  allianc 

work,  shall  have  a  pension.    Like  the  previous  was  made  certain  by  the  visit  of  Signor  Cris] 

acts,  it  affects  only  workmen,  apprentices,  serv-  at  Friednchsruhe,  where  he  had  a  long  coi 

ants,  and    administrative  employ^  having    a  ference  with  Prince  Bismarck  early  in  Noven 

yearly  pay  of  not  more  than  2,000  marks.  The  her.    This  visit  removed  the  apprehensions 

pension  to  these  is  to  be  due,  however,  only  if  the  Italians  regarding  the  attitude  of  Germai 

contributions,  or,  in  ordinary   insurance  Ian-  in    the  Papal  question.    The  results  of  tl 

guage,  premiums  have  been  paid  on  their  be-  meeting  are  supposed  to  be  in  this  respect  th 

half  during  a  certain  length  of  time,  which  is  to  Germany  admits  that  the  Pope  is  an  Itali 

be  thirty  years  in  case  of  the  pension  for  old  subject,  under  Italian  juris<liction,  and  thei 

age  and  five  years  in  case  of  that  for  disability,  fore  outside  of  the  possibility  of  interferen 

We  say  contributions  must  be  paid  on  their  be-  of  other  nations  between  the  Pope  and  Italy 

half,  for  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  in-  It  was  feared    that   the  death  of    Sign 

surance  acts,  contributions  are  paid  only  in  Depretis    would  weaken    the  bonds   nniti 

part  by  the  workmen  themselves.    Not  more  Italian  policy  with  that  of  Germany  and  Ai 

than  one  third  is  paid  by  them,  another  third  tria ;  but  these  bonds  have  been  strengthen 

is  paid  by  the  employers,  and  the  last  third  under  Signor  Crispi,  who,  on  his  return  hon 

comes  from  the  ImperialTrensury,  that  is,  from  announced  that  Italy  had  allied  herself  wi 

taxation  of  the  community  at  large.    The  pen-  the  two  empires  for  the  maintenance  of  Eui 

sion  in  case  of  old  age  is  120  marks  per  year  ;  pean  peace.     He  also  intimated  that  an  nnd 

that  for  disability  varies  from  a  minimum  of  standing  between  Italy  and  England  liad  i 

120   marks  to  a  maximum  of  250  marks,  ac-  cured   the  status  quo  in   the  Mediterranej 

cording  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  con-  The  German  press  gave  prominence  to  th< 

tributions  have  been   paid.     The  sums  seem  statements;    and  it  is    generally   understo 

pitiful  enough ;  possibly  they  have  been  made  that  if  Austria  should  be  menaced  by  Rus 

small  intentionally,  in  order  not  to  take  away  or  Germany  by  France,  the  Italian  army  n 
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rt  of  the  defensive  systein,  aod  the  to  outsiders,  bat  have  their  ases  in  strengthen- 
fleet,  in  conjunction  with  the  Italian  ing  the  bond  that  unites  its  nietnbersbip. 
11  be  able  to  guarantee  the  coasts  and  Springfield,  Illinois,  was  the  birthplace  of 
I  of  Italy  against  a  French  descent.  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  better  known 
b — There  nave  been  taken  recently  by  its  initials  as  the  G.  A.  B.  During  the  win- 
le  protectorate  of  the  Imperial  Gov-  ter  of  1865-'66,  a  considerable  number  of  sol- 

tbe  following  territories  in  Africa:  diers  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the 

territory  of  Togo  on  the  Slave  Coast,  United  States  were  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of 

I  districts  of  Porto  Seguro  and  Little  Springfield,  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  late 

I)  the  territory  of  Cameroon,  bound-  surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry, 

e  north  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  was  so  prominent  in  perfecting  the  organiza- 

and  on  the  south  by  the  Campo  river ;  tion  that  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having 

)rritory  on  the  west  coast  of  South  Af-  founded  the  now  powerful,  prosperous,  and 

inded  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Counene  well-organized  association  that  numbers  its 

1  the  north,  and  on    the  south  the  members  by  the  hundred  thousand, 

river,  with  the  exception  of   Whale  After  much  discussion  among  the  original 

1  extending  to  territories  in  the  in-  projectors,  it  was  decided  that  the  element  of 

}qaired  by  treaty ;  (4)  the  territories  secrecy  was  best  adapted  to  further  the  objects 

legro  chiefs  of  Usagara,  Nguru,  Use-  of  the  order,  and  at  the  first  regular  meeting  a 

d  Ukami,  described  in  the  patent  of  ritual  was  adopted,  with  prescribed  oaths  and 

>n  issued  on  February  27,  1885;  (5)  ceremonies  of  initiation,  and  the  association 

tory  of  Vitou.  was  launched  with  a  purpose  that  has  been 

arch  28,  1887,  the  territory  of  Victo-  most  successfully  carried  out. 

ih  was  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  The  first  post  was  formed  in  Decatur,  Illinois, 

was  formally  handed  over  to  the  Ger-  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1866,  and  the  entire 

bhorities  to  be  thenceforth  incorpo-  staff  of  compositors  of  the  Decatur  ^'  Tribune  " 

the  colony  of  Cameroon,  in  accordance  being,  as  it  happened,  eligible  to  membership, 

agreement  between  the  two  govern-  was  mustered  in.     This  enabled  the  young 

fraternity  to  have  its  printing  done  with  closed 

i  Pacific  ocean  the  protection  of  the  doors,  and  four  hundred  copies  of  the  ritual 

-  has  been  extended  over  the  Marshall  were  soon  printed  and  bound  for  distribution, 

lich  have  an  area  of  110  square  kilo-  The  town  was  placarded  with  notices  like  the 

ind  10,000  inhabitants,  and  over  the  following:  '^G.  A.  R.,  Post  No.  1,  Decatur, 

acquired    by  the  Company  of  New  April  6,  1866,*'  and  in  a  short  time  a  large 

The  latter  comprise  King  William's  proportion  of  the  veterans  in  the  neigh borhoo<l 

mated  on  the  northeast  coast  of  New  had  applied  for  membership.    The  objects  of 

with  an  area  of  179,250  square  kilo-  the  order,   as  publicly  announced,   were  as 

md  109,000 inhabitants;  the  Bismarck  follow  : 

lago,  with  52,200  square  kilometres  of  First:  To  preserve  and  strengthen  those  kind 

face,  and  188,000  inhabitants;  and  the  and  fraternal  feelings  which  bind  together  the 

of  the  Solomon  Islands  that  is  situated  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  united  to 

the  line  of  demarkation  agreed  on  be-  suppress  the  late  rebellion,  and  to  perpetuate 

reat  Britain  and  Germany  on  April  6,  the  history  and  memory  of  the  dead, 

iving  an  area  of  22,000  square  kilo-  Second :  To  assist  such  former  comrades-in- 

and  about  80,000  inhabitants.  arms  as  need  help  and  protection,  and  to  ex- 

^  IRMT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.    However  tend  needful  aid  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 

Dable  secret  societies  may  be  on  gen-  those  who  have  fallen. 

iciples,  the  fact  of  their  wide-spread  Third :  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to  the 
e  is  an  indisputable  proof  of  their  United  States  o(  America,  based  upon  a  par- 
ty. They  are  found  in  all  nations  and  amount  respect  for  and  fidelity  to  the  national 
1  conditions  of  civilization  and  barbar-  Constitution  and  laws ;  to  discountenance  what- 
^  after  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  sup-  ever  tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  incites  to  insur- 
sro,  even  the  most  conservative  of  our  rection,  treason,  and  rebellion,  or  in  any  man- 
ties  and  colleges  have  been  forced  to  ner  impairs  the  efiSciency  or  permanency  of 
e  best  of  them  and  recognize  their  in-  our  free  institutions ;  and  to  encourage  the 
IS  one  of  the  elements  of  social  life  that  spread  of  universal  liberty,  equal  rights,  and 
accepted,  and,  if  possible,  converted  to  justice  to  all  men. 

I  useful  ends.    No  combination  of  per-  The  organization  of  Post  No.  1,  at  Spring- 

1  exist,  indeed,  without  some  interior  field,  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Post  No.  2 

fits  own  which  it  is  not  policy  to  give  at  the  same  place,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  was 

orld  at  large.  recognized  as  Provisional  Commander-in-Chief. 

Qot  strange,  therefore,  that  when  the  In  tiie  mean  time,  other  associations  having  the 

a  society  of  veteran  soldiers  was  first  same  general  end  in  view,  seeing  the  advan- 

td  it  should  have  been  deemed  wise  to  tage  of  united  action,  dissolved  their  organi- 

I  it  with  a  system  of  signs,  grips,  and  zations,  and  were  duly  received  into  the  Grand 

ds,  which  may  seem  very  unnecessary  Army  of  the  Republic. 
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On  October  31,  1866,  a  call  was  issned  for  a  dates  and  places  of  their  election  correspond- 

National  Convention,  which  was  held  in  In-  ing  with  the  annual   encampments  as   indi- 

dianapolis  November  20,  with  representatives  cated: 

present  from   Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Wis-        1.  Stephen  A.  Hurlbut,  of  Illinois,  Indianap- 

cousin.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa,  olis,  Nov.  20,  1866. 

Kentuckj,  Indiana,  and  the  District  of  Coluiii-        2.  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  Philadelphia, 

bia.    Gen.  Stephen   A.  Hurlbut,  of   Illinois,  Jan.  15,   1868;  re-elected  (3)  at  Cincinnati, 

was  elected  Commander  -  in  -  Chief,  with  Dr.  May  12,  1869;  and  again  (4)  at  Washingtoo, 

Stephenson  as  his  Adjutant-General.  May  11,  1870  (died  Dec.  26,  1886). 

The  second  general  meeting,  which  was  the        5.  Ambrose  E.  Hurnside,  of  Rhode  Island, 

first  oflScially  named  an  *'  Encampment,"  met  Boston,  Mav  10,  1871 ;  re-elected  (6)  at  Cleve- 

in  the  council  chambers  of  Independence  Hall,  land,  May  8,  1872  (died  Sept.  3,  1881). 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  15,  1868,  and  Gen.  John  A.        7.  CharlesDevins,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  Net? 

Logan  was  chosen  Commander-in-Chief.     At  Ilaven,  Conn.,  May  14,  1873;  re-elected  (8)  at 

this  time,  owing  to  various  dissensions,  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  13,  1874. 
order  experienced  a  period  of  depression.     It        9.  John  F.  Uartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  Chi- 

was  charged  with  being  a  secret  political  or-  cago.  May  12,  1875 ;  re-elected  (10)  at  Pbila- 

ganization,  and,  during  the  two  or  three  years  delphia,  June  30,  1876. 
that  followed,  its  membership  was  larfrely  re-        11.  John  C.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  Provi- 

duced  hj  resignation,  and  the  loss  was  hardlj  dence,  K.  I.,  June  26,  1877;  re-elected  (12jat 

balanced  by  new  recruits.    The  constitution  Springfield,  Mass.,  June  4,  1878. 
and  by-laws  were  revised  and  adapted  to  the        13.  William  Earnshaw,  of  Ohio,  Albany,  K. 

requirements  of  the  case,  resulting  eventually  Y..  June  17,  1879. 

in  renewed  vitality,  and  in  its  establishment        14.  Louis  Wagner,  of  Pennsylvania,  Day* 

on  a  basis  of  assured  prosperity.     Under  the  ton,  O.,  June  8.  1880. 

present  constitution  the  following  named  per-        15.  George  S.  Merrill,  of  Masaachnsetta,  Id- 
sous  are  eligible  for  membership :  Soldiers  and  dianapolis,  June  15,  1881. 
sailors  of  the  United  States  army,  navy,  or  ma-        16.  Paul  Vandcrvoort,  of  Nebraska,  Balti- 
rine  corps,  between  April  12,  1861,  and  April  more,  June  21,  1882. 

9,  1865,  in  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the        17.  Robert  6.  Beath,  of  Pennsylvania,  Den- 
rebellion,  and  those  having  been  honorably  ver,  July  25,  1883. 

discharged  therefrom  after  such  service,  and        18.  John  S.  Eountz,  of  Ohio,  Minneapoli^ 

of  such  State  regiments  as  were  called  into  ac-  July  23,  1884. 

tive  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  United        19.  S.  S.  Burdette,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 

States  general  officers  between  the  dates  men-  Portland.  Me.,  June  24,  1885. 
tioned,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the        An  organization  so  powerful  in  numberaand 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.    No  person  shall  influence  could  not  but  excite  animosities  based 

be  eligible  who  has  at  any  time  borne  arms  upon  supposed    political  sympathies,  and  as 

against  the  United  States.  early  in  its  history  as  1869  it  was  deemed  beat 

The  order  has  from  the  first  taken  a  promi-  at  the  annual  encampment,  held  that  year  in 

nent  part  in   the  observance  of  Decoration  Cincinnati,  to  adopt  the  following  rule: 
Day,   or,   as   it  is   now   more   appropriately        '*  No  officer  or  comrade  of  the  Grand  Army 

known.  Memorial  Day.    May  30  of  each  year  of  the  Republic  shall  in  any  manner  use  thia 

has   been  set  apart  as  a  national   holiday ;  organization  for  partisan  purposes,  and  no  dia- 

banks  and  public  offices  are  closed,  and  the  cnssion  of  partisan  questions  shall  be  permitted 

survivors  of  the  National  armies  meet  at  their  at  any  of  its  meetmgs,  nor  shall  any  nomina- 

respective  posts  and  march  together  to  deco-  t ions  for  political  purposes  be  made."    Itiaone 

rate  with  flowers  and  appropriate  devices  the  thing  to  pass  such  a    resolution,   and  qnite 

graves  of  their  former  comrades.    A  simple  another  to  carry  it  out  iu  letter  and  in  spirit 

uniform  has  been  adopted  similar  to  that  worn  In  the  nature  of  things  it  was  unavoidable  that 

in  the  service,  and  the  occasion  is  an  impres-  members  should  become  candidates  for  office, 

sive  one  in  almost  every  considerable  town  and  that  members  already  holding  public  office 

and  village  in  the  Northern  United  States.  should  be  prominent  in  the  conduct  of  Grand 

When  on  duty,  or  on  occasions  of  state  and  Array  affairs,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  a  re- 
ceremony,  members  of  the  Grand  Army —  markable  degree  unseemly  partisanship  baa 
"comrades"  as  they  are  officially  termed —  been  avoided,  and  certainly  no  formal  action 
wear  the  badge  designated  as  No.  1  in  the  il-  hasatany  time  been  taken  that  can  fairly  beooD- 
histration.  No.  2  is  the  officers^  badge,  No.  3  strued  as  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  rule  cited, 
tfie  past  or  retired  officers^  badge,  and  No.  4  Another  charge  that  has  been  brought  against 
the  button  worn  when  off  doty  and  in  ci\nl-  the  organization  is  that  it  tends  to  keep  ali^^ 
ian^s  dress.  The  cross-bars  designate  the  rank  the  bitter  memories  of  the  civil  war,  but  snch 
of  the  wearer  according  to  the  insignia  of  the  charges  have  never  come  from  the  soldiera  of 
United  Slates  Army,  and  all  the  metal- work  is  the  Confederacy.  Indeed,  its  relations  with 
of  bronze,  made  from  cannon  captured  during  similar  organizations  among  veterans  of  the 
t'le  civil  war.  The  commanders-in-chief  of  Confederate  service  have  ever  been  roost 
the  Grand   Army  have  been  as  follows,  the  friendly,  and  upon  several  occasions  ex-soldiers 
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rraies  have  met  and  fraternized  on  the  The  elections  of  1886  resulted  in  the  return 
cable  terms.  to  Parliament  of  318  Conservatives,  78  Liberal 
ier  is  constantly  active  in  aiding  de-  Unionists,  194  Gladstonian  Liberals,  and  85 
pplicants  for  pensions,  and  in  expos-  Irish  Home  Rulers,  giving  a  normal  m^ority 
rthy  attempts — and  they  are  many —  to  the  Conservative  government,  which  was 
id  the  Government  through  unjust  formed  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme 
During  the  year  more  than  $253,000  of  home  rule  for  Ireland,  of  112  in  a  house  of 
a  otHcially  expended  in  the  relief  of  670  members.  The  metropolis  sent  48  Con- 
)f  deceased  and  dependent  soldiers,  servatives,  11  Gludstoninns,  and  3  Liberal 
ably  an  equal  amount  has  been  con-  Unionists ;  the  rest  of  England  elected  287 
by  members  in  a  private  way  calling  Conservatives,  116  Gladstonian  Liberals,  49 
official  record.  During  the  sixteen  Liberal  Unionists,  and  1  Irish  Home  Ruler, 
m  1871  to  1886,  the  sum  of  $1,173,-  who  was  returned  for  one  of  the  divisions  of 
is  been  diitbursed  for  charitable  pur-  the  city  of  Liverpool ;  Wales  returned  4  Con- 
rhese  large  sums  have  been  distributed  servatives,  24  Gladstonians,  and  2  Liberal 
o  those  whose  needs  were  personally  Unionists ;  Scotland  returned  12  Conserva- 
>  the  donors,  and  it  is  probable  that  tives,  43  Gladstonians,  and  17  Union  Liberals ; 
le  has  gone  to  unworthy  pension-  and  in  Ireland  17  Conservatives,  2  Liberal 
ice  within  a  few  years,  during  the  yel-  Unionists,  and  84  Home  Rulers  were  elected. 
r  epidemic  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  Of  the  285  Conservatives  elected  in  England 
lediately  after  the  Charleston  earth-  the  boroughs  returned  98,  besides  the  48  Lon- 
was  deemed  proper  to  issue  a  general  don  members,  the  county  districts  185,  and  the 
lid  to  sufferers,  a  large  majority  of  universities  4.  Of  the  Welsh  Conservatives  8 
Qst  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  re-  represent  boroughs  and  1  a  county  constitu- 
luring  the  civil  war.  In  both  in-  ency.  In  Scotland  1  borough,  9  county  dis- 
3e  order  has  promptly  and  generously  tricts,  and  both  the  univeri^ities  of  Edinburgh 
d  with  pecuniary  assistance.  The  and  Glasgow  are  represented  by  Conservatives, 
essible  figures  place  the  total  present  In  Ireland  the  universities,  4  boroughs,  and  11 
bip  at  372,674,  and  the  number  of  re-  county  constituencies  sent  Conservative  mem- 
iring  1887  numbered  about  47,000.  hers  to  Parliament.  Liberal  Unionists  were 
r  is  in  fact  a  supplementary  pension  elected  by  2  of  tiie  districts  of  London,  16 
That  it  should  take  an  active  part  in  other  boroughs,  88  county  districts,  and  1  uni- 
nown  its  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  versity ;  by  1  borough  and  1  county  constitu- 
ent bureau,  is  to  be  expected.  Its  ency  in  Wales ;  by  8  boroughs  and  9  county 
are  now  too  far  advanced  in  life  ever  districts  in  Scotland ;  and  by  2  county  divisions 
bear  arms  in  defense  of  the  repub-  in  Ireland.  Gladstonian  Liberals  were  returned 
beir  influence  is  still  potent  for  loy-  from  1 1  of  the  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  50 
^ood  government.  (Seo  Loyal  Lsoion  other  borough  constituencies,  and  66  county 
iL  OF  HoNOB.)  constituencies  in  England ;  from  7  boroughs 
BftlTADI  AND  IlELAND,  a  monarchy  and  17  county  districts  in  Wales;  and  from  22 
*n  Europe.  The  supreme  legislative  boroughs  and  21  county  districts  in  Scotland, 
exercised  by  Parliament.  Parliaments  The  Irish  members  were  returned  from  12 
r  sessions  annually,  meeting  about  the  Irish  boroughs,  1  English  borough,  and  72 
f  February.    The  session  is  usually  Irish  county  dintricts. 

prorogation  about  the  middle  of  An-  The  representation  act  of  1884,  with  the 
irliament  is  divided  into  two  houses,  redistribution  act  of  1885,  increased  the  nuni- 
le  of  Lords  is  composed  of  hereditary  her  of  voters  from  3,152,919  to  5,707,531. 
^rs  created  by  the  sovereign,  English  The  number  of  county  electors  was  increased 
vho  have  seats  ex  officio^  Irish  peers,  in  England  from  966,719  to  2,536,580 ;  in  Scot- 
elected  for  life,  and  Scottish  repre-  land,  from  99,652  to  325,529 ;  in  Ireland,  from 
peers,  who  are  chosen  anew  for  each  165,997  to  631,649.  The  number  entitled  to 
it.  In  1886  the  House  of  Lords  con-  the  borough  franchise  was  increased  in  Eng- 
549  members,  of  whom  5  were  peers  land  from  1,651,782  to  1.840,044;  in  Scotland, 
od  royal,  2  archbishops,  22  dukes,  20  from  210,789  to  285,051 ;  in  Ireland,  from 
I.  118  earls,  29  viscounts,  24  bishops,  58,021  to  106,109.  The  82,569  electors  who 
as,  16  Scottish  peers,  and  28  Irish  choose  the  9  university  representatives  under 
ative  peers.  There  are  20  Scotch  and  the  act  of  1885  were  formerly  included  in  the 
^ers  who  have  no  seats  in  the  House  borough  electors.  The  total  number  of  voters 
The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  was  increased  in  England  from  2,618,451  to 
bers,  of  whom  283  represent  county  4,391,260;  in  Scotland,  from  310,441  to  574,- 
ncie$;  860.  boroughs;  and  9,  univer-  858;  and  in  Ireland,  from  224,018  to  741,918. 
or  England  there  are  253  county.  237  An  act  passed  in  1872,  requiring  parliamentary 
and  5  university  members;  in  Soot-  elections  to  be  by  secret  vote  and  by  ballot  ex- 
^unty,  31  borough,  and  2  university  pired  in  1880,  but  has  since  been  continued 
;  in  Ireland,  86  county,  16  borough,  from  year  to  year.  The  Parliament  which 
veraity  members.  was  opened  in  August,  1886,  is  the  24th  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  and  the  12th  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  executive  power  is  exercised,  in  the 
naiue  of  the  sovereign,  by  the  Cabinet.  The 
Prime  Minister,  wlio  usually  holds  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  ra^ority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  selects  his  colleagues  and  dispenses 
all  the  patronage  of  the  Goverument. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Queen  Victoria  I, 
bom  May  24,  1819.  The  heir-apparent  is  Al- 
bert Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  born  Nov.  9, 
1841.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Albert  Victor, 
born  Jan.  8,  1864,  is  next  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. 

The  present  Cabinet,  constituted  on  Aug.  8, 
1886,  and  reconstructed  on  Jan.  14,  1887,  is 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Prime 
Minister,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  born  in 
1830,  who  on  Jan.  14,  1887,  exchanged  the 
post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  fur  that  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
he  had  held  when  Prime  Minister  before  in 
1886-86;  \A)rd  High  Chancellor  and  Keeper 
of  the  Great  Seal,  Baron  Halsbury,  formerly 
Sir  Hardinge  S.  Gifford,  who  filled  the  same 
post  in  Lord  Salisbury's  former  Cabinet ;  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  W.  H.  Smith,  previously 
Secretary  for  War,  who  received  his  present 
appointment  on  Jan.  14, 1887;  Lord  President 
of  the  Privy  Council,  Viscount  Cran brook, 
formerly  Gathorne  Hardy,  who  was  made  a 
peer  in  1878,  and  was  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil in  the  former  Conservative  Cabinet ;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  George  Joachim  Go- 
schen,  who  was  formerly  affiliated  with  the 
Liberal  party,  and  more  recently  with  the  Lib- 
eral Unionists,  and  who  received  his  appoint- 
ment on  Jan.  14,  1887,  succeeding  Lord  Ran- 
dolph H.  S.  Churchill,  who  had  withdrawn  from 
the  Cabinet;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Henry  Matthews;  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Edward  Stanhope,  who  was 
Colonial  Secretary  before  the  reconptruction  of 
the  Cabinet ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Sir  Henry  Thurstan  Holland,  who  was 
transferred  from  the  post  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Council  to  a  Cabinet  office  on  Jan.  17, 1887 ; 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Viscount  Cross, 
who  was  Home  Secretary  in  the  last  Conserva- 
tive Cabinet,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1886,  having  been  previously  Sir  Richard 
Cross ;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  who  held  the  same  appoint- 
ment under  Lord  Salisbury  before ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  Lord  Ashbourne,  formerly 
Edward  Gibson,  member  of  Parliament  for 
Dublin  University,  who  was  Attorney-General 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  under  previous 
Conservative  governments,  and  was  created  a 
peer  on  resuming  the  latter  office  in  1886,  and 
given  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  who  received  the  appointment  on  the 
resignation  of  the  office  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
BeAch,  having  previously  had  a  seat  in  the 


Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Stiite  for  Scotland; 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lanca.«ter,  Lord 
John   Manners,  who  was  Postmaster-General 
in   1886 ;  President  of  the   Board   of  Trade, 
Lord  Stanley  de  Preston,  formerly  Sir  Fred- 
erick Stanley,  who  was  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  1885;  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  C.  T.  Ritchie,  who  was  given  a 
sent  in  the  Cabinet ;  Minister  without  a  port- 
folio, Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach,  who  retired 
from  the  Irish  secretaryship  in  March,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health,  but  retained  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.    A.  J.  Balfour  was  succeeded  as  Sec- 
retary for  Scotland  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

Ana  aid  P»pilatiM«  — The  British  Empire 
covers  an  area  of  8,981,180  square  miles,  or 
28,260,100  square  kilometres,  and  has  a  popo- 
lation,  according  to  the  most  recent  enumera- 
tions, of  810,785,840  persons. 

The  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  120,832 
sqnare  miles,  exclusive  of  water  areas,  but  in- 
cluding the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Norman  Isl- 
ands. The  annual  computation  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General for  1887  makes  the  population  of 
England  28,247,151,  of  Scotland,  3,991,499, 
and  of  Ireland,  4,852,914.  Including  the  popo- 
lation  of  the  adjacent  islands  and  the  soldiers 
and  seamen  abroad,  as  returned  in  the  census 
of  1881,  the  total  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  87,448,198. 

The  vital  statistics  for  England  for  the  last 
five  years  reported  are  as  follow : 


T1£AR& 

M«rii«M. 

Btrtha. 

DmUu. 

bfrtlM. 

18S2 

204,405 
20A.884 
204.801 
197.745 
19^806 

^9,018 
890,722 
906,760 
894,270 
908,216 

616.654 

622,997 
680.828 
622,750 
687,078 

87i.SM 

18S8 

m,T» 

1884 

87Sk9S 

1886 

mj^ 

1886 

866,1% 

The  statistics  for  Scotland  were  as  follow: 


YEARS. 

MantegM. 

BtrtLt. 

DmUu. 

SnplM«' 
Urtkt. 

1882 

26,574 
26,856 
26.061 
25,256 
24,469 

126,182 
124,462 
129,011 
126.110 
127,927 

72.966 
76,867 
75.12S 
74.60S 
78,622 

5S,91< 

1888 

47^ 

1884 

58,919 

1885 

6L80T 

1886 

64,806 

The  returns  for  Ireland  give  the  following 
results : 


YEARS. 

MwrbgM. 

BIrdu. 

Deaths. 

MrtU 

1882 

22.029 
21,868 
22,585 
21,177 
20,681 

122,648 
118,168 
118,S76 
115,951 
118,995 

88,500 
96,228 
87,154 
90.712 
87,876 

84,149 

188:3 

1884 

8I,RI 

1885    

2£i2S> 

18S6 

26,C19 

t 

The  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States  from  1815  to  1886  was  I,- 
486,636;  to  the  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  1,855,678;  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  1,567,981 ;  to  other  countries,  4S8,- 
834,  making  in  all  11,844,079.  In  1886  the 
number  of  emigrants  who  left  Great  Britain, 
including  94,870  foreigners  and  8,531  of  an- 
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rigin,  was  830,801.  There  were  83,- 
lish  and  Welsh,  16,786  Scotch,  62,858 
1  85,676  foreign  passengers  whose  des- 
was  the  United  States.  Of  the  146,- 
lish  emigrants,  18,886  sailed  for  Can- 
64  for  Australia,  and  10,585  went  to 
mtries  and  colonies,  exclusive  of  those 
lestination  was  the  United  States, 
the  25,823  Scotch  who  emigrated, 
(re  destined  for  British  America,  4,240 
Talia,  and  1,326  to  other  countries. 
61,276  Irish  emigrants,  the  number 
arted  for  Canada  was  2,888 ;  for  Aus- 
.072:  and  for  other  conn  tries,  458. 
iber  of  immigrants  into  Great  Britain 
including  the  foreign  emigrants  pass- 
igh,  was  108,879. 

opulation  of  the  chief  cities  of  Great 
ind  Ireland,  as  computed  by  the  Regis- 
eral  in  1885,  was  as  follows:  London, 
^;  Liverpool,  579,724;  Glasgow,  519,- 
•mingham,  427,769;  Dublin,  853,082; 
tcr,  387,342;  Leed^s  333,139;  Shef- 
5,716;  Edinburgh,  250,616;  Bristol, 
;  Bradford,  214,481  :  Nottingham, 
;  Salford,  204,075 ;  Hull,  186,292 ; 
le,  153.209. 

ite* — The  total  value  of  the  imports  of 
dise  in  1886  was  £349,868,000,  as 
£370,968,000  in  1885,  and  £390,019,- 
884.  The  value  of  the  exports  was 
\000,  as  against  £271,404,000  in  1885, 
►,968,000  in  1884.  The  total  volume  of 
e  was  £618,530,000  in  1886,  ns  ngainst 
!,000  in  1885,  and  £685,987,000  in 
lie  exports  of  British  products  amount- 
12,488,000  in  1886,  as  against  £213,- 
n  1885,  and  £288,025,000  in  1884. 
Hnmerce  with  the  principal  commer- 
ms  in  1886  was  as  follows,  in  pounds 


£81,340,000  went  to  India,  £22,388,000  to 
Australasia,  £7,889,000  to  British  America, 
£3,304,000  to  South  Africa,  and  £10,591,000 
to  other  possessions. 

The  values  of  the  chief  exports  of  British 
produce  for  1885  and  1886  were  as  follow: 


ICXPORTS. 


Cotton  piece  goods,  white  or  plain. 

Cotton  prints  and  dyed  goods 

Other  cotton  bbrlcs 

Cotton  yam  


Total  cotton  manufoctures 


Iron,  pig  and  paddled , 

I  rem,  bar.  bolt,  angle,  and  rod  . . 

Railroad  iron 

Iron  wire    

Tinned  plate 

Hoops  and  plates 

Wrought  ln»n 

Old  iron 

Steel,  wronght  and  nnwrought . 


X>UNTRIES. 

Import*. 

81.000,000 

86.699,000 

21,4^0(10 

25,810,000 

14.248,000 

18,ft72,«)0«i 

9,597,000 

10,227.000 

9,112,000 

7,257,000 

Rzpotta. 

es 

26,82A,000 

13,614,000 

IA,67d.0U0 

I 

8.196,000 
7.127.(M)0 

4,424,('(M) 

long-  Kong 

7.560.000 

Norway 



8,271,«>00 
1.887,000 
2.858,0<H) 



4,156,00') 

B.905.000 

clared  value  of  the  imports  of  precious 
1  1886  was  £20,864.000,  of  which 
K»0  were  gold  and  £7,472,000  silver; 
>rts  were  £21,007,000,  comprising 
)00  of  gold  and  £7,223,000  of  silver. 
>lonial  possessions  participated  in  the 
ade  to  the  extent  of  £81,884,000,  the 
rora  India  amounting  to  £32.131.000, 
»tralia  and  New  Zealand  to  £20,954,- 
i  British  North  America  to  £10,415,- 
I  British  South  Africa  to  £4,671,000, 
nipore  to  £4,873,000,  and  from  other 
to  £9,340,000.  The  exports  to  Brit- 
es  amounted  to  £75,507,000,  of  which 


Total  iron  and  steel 


Cloths  and  coatings 

Flaoneltt,  blankets,  and  baixe 

Worsted  stuflb 

Carpets  and  dniggets , 

Other  woolen  fkbrics . . . , 

Woolen  and  worsted  yam  . . , 


Total  woolen  manufiictures 


Machinery 

Coal 

Linen  manufactures 

Llr.en  yam 

Jute  manu&ctures  . 


1886. 


80.565,477 

17,7(?^18; 

6,b89,97li 

11,865,^94 


66,976,887 

2.092,816 
1,620,484 
8,905.2C9 

689.288 
4,427,695 
8,268,148 
4,018,108 

261,435 
1,482,560 


21,710,788 


8,907.820 

936.653 

6,586.810 

1,188,482 
1,27S,288 
4,882,898 


28,229.951 


1886. 

82,289.614 

17,919,484 

7,194,701 

11,488.808 

68,842,602 

2,252,944 
1,878,065 
8,688,788 

554,864 
4,689,484 
8,ii5a708 
8,879.241 

888,876 
1,888.141 


21,722,051 


9,155,491 
942,216 
6,948,261 
1,281,961 
1,464.652 
4,406,676 


24,144,257 


11,086.869 
10,688,151 

4,961.098 
986,588 

1,920,099 


10,188,869 

9,886,888 

6,257,6:4 

985,0^8 

1,824,718 


The  values  of  the  principal  articles  of  im- 
port, in  pounds  sterling,  were  in  1885  and 
1886  as  follow: 


IMPORTS. 


Grain  and  flour 

Cotton,  raw 

Wool,  sheep  and  other  . 
Sugar,  raw  and  refined 

Wood  and  timber 

Metals 

Bacon  and  hams 

Animals    

Butter  and  butterine . . , 

Tea 

Bilk  manulkctures 

Flax.  hemp,  and  Jute  . . 

Chemicals,  etc 

Oils 


1886. 

68,260,866 

86,472.612 

21,177.6!i8 

18,822,^82 

15.712,050 

16.298,767 

8,685,668 

8,98<>,.S78 

11.668  508 

10,656,990 

10,26S,690 

8,944,688 

8.797,580 

6,781,921 


1886. 


48,225,480 

87,792,418 

28.807.887 

1^997.867 

12.580,670 

16,089.548 

8,879,842 

7,148,480 

10,099,846 

11,860,460 

10,688.482 

7,162.990 

7.952.148 

6,049,148 


The  quantities  of  the  chief  imports  in  1885 
and  1886,  given  in  hundredweights,  except 
where  otherwise  designated,  were  as  follow: 


IMPORTS. 


Grain  and  flour 

Bacon  and  hamii 

Fish  (cured  or  salted) 

Refined  sugar 

Kaw  sugar 

Mutter  and  butterine 

C-heese  

Beef 

Preserx'ed  meat 

Fresh  mutton  

Sheep  and  lambs  (number) 

Tattle  (number) 

Egtrs  (great  hundreds) 


1885. 


144.012.463 

4.05^,454 

784,252 

^829.046 

19,416,^59 

2,401.878 

l.b88,<>50 

1,141,806 

527.759 

571.C46 

750,Ss6 

878,078 

8,:i66,568 


1888. 


125,221,898 

4,199,847 

881.656 

6,867,027 

16.141.006 

2,429,977 

1,788,187 

901.i;81 

480,846 

652,289 

1,088,967 

819.621 

8,618,162 


The  quantity  of  prain  and  flour  imported, 
per  head  of  population,  in  1885,  was  235*79 
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poands,  as  compared  with  155*85  pouDds  in  chequer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  amonnted 

1869;   of  sugar,   74  28  pounds,  as  compared  to  £89,869,000.    The  actual  revenue  was  £90,- 

with  42*56  pounds;  of  bacon  and  hams,  11*47  773,000.     The  receipts  from  customs,  which 

pounds,  as  compared  with  2*68  pounds;   of  were  first  estimated  at £19,700,000,  were £20,- 

butter,  7*15   pounds,  as  compared  with  4*52  155,000;  stamps,  £11,830,000,  exceeding  the 

pounds ;  of  cheese,  5*48  pounds,  as  compared  estimate  hj  £465,000 :   land  -  tax   and  honse 

with   8*52   pounds;    of  tea,   5  02  pounds,  as  duty,   £2,980,000,  which    was  £60,000  more 

compared  with  3*63  pounds.  than  the  estimate;  property  and  income  tax, 

NaTlgatira.— The  total  tonnage  of  vessels  en-  £15,900,000,   being  £145,000  more  than  tde 

gaged  in  foreign  commerce  entered  at  British  estimate,   the  Sd.  income-tax   having    beeo 

ports  in  1886  was  31,035,618,  of  which  22.-  more  thoroughly  collected   than   in  previoos 

741.061    tons   were  under    the    British,    and  years;  the post-ot)]ce and  telegraphs,  estimated 

8,294,557  under  foreign  flags.     The  steam  ton-  to  yield  £8,270,000  and  £1,730  000  respective- 

nage  entered  was  24,410,809,  of   which  19,-  ly,    produced    £8,450,000    and    £1,880,000; 

791,481  tons  were  British  and  4,619,328  for-  crown-lands,  £370,000;  interest  on  advance^ 

eifim.    The  total  tonnage  cleared  was  31,805,-  £1,176,000.     The  excise  revenue  fell  below 

459,  of  which  23,387,238  tons  were  British,  the  estimate,  producing  £25,250,000  instead  of 

The  steam   tonnage  cleared  was  24,992,884,  the  £25,694,000  that  it  was  expected  to  yield. 

British  steamers  being  represented  by  20,250,-  The  expenditure  for  1886-^87  also  exceeded 

706   tons.    The  aggregate  burden  of  vessels  the  estimates  by  reason  of  supplementary  rates, 

entered  with  cargoes  was  24,778,693 ;  cleared.  The  total  expenditure   was    £90,115,000,  of 

29,171,079.     The  aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels  which  £60,294,000,  or  £497,000  more  than  the 

in  the  coasting  trade  entered  in  1886  was  44,-  original  estimate,  was  for  the  supply  services. 

005,833 ;  cleared,  37,420,204.  Mr.  Goschen,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbeqaer, 

The  number  of  vessels  on  the  registers  of  in  presenting  hisfinancial  statement  with  regard 
the  Uuite^l  Kingdom  in  1886  was  22,409,  of  to  the  revenue,  to  illustrate  its  gradual  loss  of 
7,321,000  tons,  of  which  6,630.  of  3,962,000  all  elasticity,  showed  how  the  increased  prod- 
tons,  were  steamers.  The  number  of  vessels  uce  of  the  taxes  had  fallen  from  10*8  per  oeot 
registered  in  British  colonies  was  15,143,  of  in  the  five  years  1860-^65,  and  24  per  cent,  in 
1,924,000  tons.  The  number  of  sailing-vessels  1870-'75,  to  1  per  cent,  in  the  fiscal  year 
built  in  Great  Britain  in  1885  was  459,  of  1886-'87.  The  most  notable  features  have  been 
208,411  tons;  the  number  of  steamers,  393,  of  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  alcoholic  rere- 
196,975  tons.  nue,  showing  that  the  habits  of  the  British 

BaUrMds. — The  number  of  miles  of  railroad  people  have  reformed  in  respect  to  the  nse  of 

in   operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  spirituous  liquors,  and  the  progress  of  the  free 

end  of  1886  was  19,332,  of  which  13,678  miles  breakfast-table  movement.      Mr.   Goschen  il- 

were  in  England  and  Wales,  3,022  in  Scotland,  lustrated  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 

and  2,632  in  Ireland.     The  cost  of  construe-  revenue  raised  from  the  higher  classes  by  refer- 

tion  was  £828,344,000.     The  gross  receipts  in  ence  to  the  falling  ofi^in  the  yield  of  thedift'er- 

1886  were  £69,592,000,  as  compared  with  £69,-  ent  schedules  of  the  income-tax,  and  drew  the 

556,000  in  1885 ;  the  net  receipts,  £83,073,-  general  conclusion  that  the  commercial  and 

000,  as  compared  with  £32,768,000.  agricultural  depression,  while  it  had  toached 

Vmto  and  Telegraphs. — The  number  of  letters  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  scale  severely, 

transmitted  by  the  post-office  during  the  year  had  not  affected  the  profits  of  the  middle* 

ended  March' 31,    1887,    was    1,460,000,000;  man. 

post -cards,     179,000,000;     newspapers    and        The  revenue  for  1887-'88  was  estimated  bj 

printed  matter,  520,000,000:  parcels,  32,860,-  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  £91,155,- 

000;  postal  orders  for  the  United  Kingdom,  500,  and  the  expenditure  at  £90,180,000.    He 

9,800,000,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  £21,-  proposed  to  suppress  a  part  of  the  sinkinfr 

952,000;  for  foreign  countries  and  the  colonies,  fund,  reducing  the  fixed  charge  of  the  debt 

300,000,  of  the  amount  of  £763,000 ;  from  for-  from  £28,000,000  to  £26,000,000  per  annnrain 

eign  countries  and  British  colonies,  700,000,  ot  order  to  throw  off  one  penny  from  the  incnme- 

the  amount  of  £2,218,000.  tax,  which  seems  to  be  permanently  establi^^hed 

The  length  of  telegraph  lines  in  April,  1886,  at   war  rates.     The  proposed  relief  of  local 

was  30,276  miles,  with  170,195  miles  of  wire,  taxes  could  not  yet  be  taken  in  hand  except 

The  gross  receipts  from  the  postal  telegraphs  to  the  extent  of  handing  over  an  amount  equal 

in  1886  was  £1,758,169,  and  the  net  revenue  to  the  proceeds  of  the  carriage-tax  tothelocil 

£25,348.      The  number  of  inland   telegrams  authorities.     The  tobacco  duty  was  lowered 

forwarded  in  the  year  ended  March  81,  1887,  from  3«.  6^.  to  Ss.  2d,  per  pound,  the  rate  at 

was  50,243,689,  of  which  42,820,185  were  in  which  it  formerly  stood. 
England  and  Wales,  6,106,774  in  Scotland,  and        The  Amy. — The  srmy  estimates  for  1887-'88 

2,816,680  in  Ireland.  fix  the  number  of  regular  troops,  exclusive  of 

flaaiMS. — The  financial  year  1886-W  showed  those  serving  in  India,  at  149,391.     The  total 

better  results  than  were  originally  anticipated,  effective  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  fixed 

The  estimates  of  revenue  adopted  by  Sir  Will-  at  9,989  officers  and  211,148  men,  making  to- 

iam  Harcourt,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  £x-  gether  221,082,  with  25,583  horses.    Theregu- 
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reserve  consists  of  57,535  officers  and  vessels;  5  unprotected  vessels,  viz.,  the  ^^In- 

le  militia  and  yeomanry  number  4,498  constant,"  a  frigate,  the  *^  Mercury,'^  a  dispatcb- 

ind  145,906  men,  or  in  all  160,404,  vessel,    and    the   "Active,"    "Volage,"    and 

00  horses;  the  volunteers,  8,251  offi-  ''Rover,"  corvettes;  31  gunboats;  and  48  tor- 
245,86H  men,  making  254,117  alto-  pedo-craft.    While  the  vessels  were  assembling, 

The  military  police  in  Ireland  is  13,-  a  collision  took   place  between  the  ^^Alax" 

g.    The  native  army  of  India  nnm-  and  "  Devastation,"  followed  a  tew  days  later 

67  officers  and  786,191  men,  or  in  all  by  one  between  the  "  Agincourt"  and  '*  Black 

with  64,243  horses  and  other  animals.  Prince,"  which  revealed  the  difficulty  of  ma- 

a  military  police  in  India  numbering  nceuvring  heavy  iron-clads  in  line  of  battle  in 

),000  officers  and  men.    'J'he  corps  of  close  order  without  their  running  each  other 

illery  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Brit-  down.    After  the  review  the  vessels  taking 

was  abolished  in  1887,  with  a  view  part  sailed  for  various  parts  of  the  coast  to 

ig  the  army  conform  more  to  Conti-  carry  out   manceuvres  designed    to  test  the 

ixiels,  probably  by  organizing  it  into  efficiency  of  the  port  defenses  as  well  as  the 

f  corps.  offensive    power  of  the  navy.     The  princi- 

Tj. — The  navy  consisted  in  October,  pal  test  was  an  attack  on  a  harbor  defended 

1  armor-clad  vessels,  including  those  in  l)y  an  iron  boom  and  submarine  torpedoes, 
»f  construction,  about  290  steamers,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  the  huge 
edo-boats,  and  212  sailing-ships  and  iron-clads  can  burst  through  any  obstruction 
s.    There  were  255  vessels  in  com-  that  can  be  stretched  across  the  mouth  of 

Of  these,  132  were  stationed  on  the  a    harbor,    but    that    torpedo-mines    are    an 

'  the  United  Kingdom,  comprising  5  effective    defense.      The    policy   of    bnilding 

n-clads  and  1   steamer,  forming  the  monster  iron-clads  is  now  condemned  by  the 

squadron,  9  iron-clads  and  11  steam-  naval  authorities  of  England  as  well  as  of 

i  first  reserve,  24  coast-guards,  1  ves-  Continental  countries.    The   change    in    the 

drographio  service,  9  without  orders,  opinions  of  naval  critics  in  this  regard,  and 

achts,  28  vessels  for  port  service,  and  still  more  the  faulty  administration,  antiquated 

-ships.    There  were  4  steam  cruisers  anddefectivearmaments,  and  wasteful  expendi- 

l  as  a  squadron  of  instruction.    The  ture  of  the  large  sums  that  have  been  voted 

inean    squadron    comprised  6  large  for  the  navy,  as  asserted  in  Parliament  and 

9  and  18  other  vessels.     On  the  east-  revealed  by  official  inquiries,  have,  to  some 

of  America  were  stationed  one  large  extent,  lowered  the  opinion  of  the  formidable 

and  12  other  vessels;    in  Brazilian  character  of  the  British  navy  held  by  Conti- 

l  vessels;  on  the   western  coast  of  nental  nations.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  who 

8  vessels,  including  1  large  iron-clad  ;  has  become  the  political  exponent  of  the  critics 

)m  and  western  Africa,  9  vessels;  in  of  the  navy,  asserted  in  a  speech,  delivered  be- 

l  eastern  Africa,  1 1  vessels ;  in  Chinese  fore  the  naval  parade,  that  the  ten  millions  ster- 

1  vessels,  including  2  iron-clads;  on  ling  that  had  been  voted  for  eighteen  great  ships 

ralian  station,  1  large  iron-clad  and  7  within  a  dozen  years,  in  respect  to  the  pur- 

isels ;  on  hydrographic  service  abroad,  poses  for  which  the  ships  were  designed,  and 

The  other  vessels  in  the  list  are  11  for  which  the  money  was  voted,  have  been 

8  and  2  cruisers  on  the  return  voyage.  *^  absolutely  misapplied,   utterly  wasted,  and 

ron-clad  line-of-battle  ships  in  active  thrown  away."    A  parliamentary  inquiry  was 

irry  290  guns,  and  the  160  unarmored  held  regarding  the  cutlasses  and  sword-bayo- 

carry  790.    On  July  28  a  grand  naval  nets  with  which  the  marines  are  armed,  and 

ras  held  at  Spithead,  in  which  114  which  bent  and  proved  worthless  when  put  to 

r  all  descriptions  took  part.    The  last  use  in  Egypt.     The  conclusions  reached  l»y 

pageant  of  the  kind  took  place  in  the  committee  were  that  the  design  was  bad, 

The  antiquated  wooden  vessels  that  the   workmanship  unskillful,  and  the  tests  to 

3sent,   such  as  the  **  Victory,"   "St.  which  the  weapons  were  subjected  before  ac- 

'^  and  "Duke  of  Wellington."  took  no  ceptance  altogether  inadequate.    The  "Camp- 

le  actual  review.    The  vessels  of  mod-  erdown"  and  the  "Anson"  were  completed 

that  passed  before  the  Queen  were  9  and  officially  tried  in  the  spring  of  1887.     On 

)  annor-clads,  viz., the  "Black  Prince,"  April  9  the  "  Victoria,"  the  heaviest  iron-clad 

ar,"  "  Agincourt,"  "Hercules,"  "In-  yet  launched,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 

'  "  Sultan,"  "  Iron  Duke,"    "Shan-  navy,  being 340  feet  long  and  70  broad,  with  a 

d  "Belleisle";  16  turret-ships,  viz.,  displacement  of  10,500  tons,  was  launched  at 

►narch,"  "  Inflexible,"  "  Edinburgh,"  the  Elswick  yard.     Her  armament  will  include 

ition,"  "Ajax,"  "Neptune,"  "Prince  two  110-ton  guns.     A   still   larger  iron-clnd, 

"  Conqueror,"  "Hydra,"  "Cyclops,"  the  "Trafalgar,"  was  launched  at  Portsmouth 

»  «* Hecate,"  "Glatton,"  "Rupert,"  on  September  20.     Her  displacement  is  11,- 

>tspur " ;  2   barbette-ships,   viz.,   the  940  tons.     There  are  5,200  tons  of  steel  and 

wood  "and  " Imp6rieuse " ;  the"Mer-  iron  in  her  hull.     The  length  is  845  feet,  and 

protected  vessel;    the   "Amphion,"  the  breadth   73  feet.     The  total  cost  of  the 

)a,"aQd  "Calypso," partially  protected  vessel  and  her  equipments  is  about  £900,000. 
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The  armameDt  consists  of  four  18i^inch  67-toD  which  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  the  Radical  fao- 
breech-loading  guns,  eight  5-inch  breech-load-  tion  were  not  ready  to  support,  Mr.  Chamber- 
ers,   six    86  pounder    quick-firing    guns,   and  lain  repeated  the  sentiments  he  had  formerly 
eleven    8  poutider    Hotchkiss    guns,    besides  expressed  in  favor  of  granting  a  large  measure 
machine-guns,  boat  and  field  guns,  and  twenty-  of  home-rule  to  Ireland.    The  Liberals,  in  re- 
four  Whitehead  torpedoes.    The  tnrret-gans  sponse  to  his  overtures,  intimated  that  a  modi- 
will  fire  projectiles  weighing  1,250  pounds,  fication  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  was  not  out 
with  a  powder  charge  of  630  pounds,  and  will  of  the  question.     A  conference  was  arranged, 
train  through  an  angle  of  270°.    The  5-inch  and  Lord  Herschel,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  and 
guns  will  be  mounted  on  the  upper  deck  be-  Mr.  Morley,  on  the  part  of  tiie  Gladstonians, 
tween  the  turrets.     Of  the  eight  torpedo-tubes,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  George  Trevel- 
four  are  above  and  four  below  the  water-line,  yan  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  dis- 
A  sister  ship,  the  *^Nile,*'  is  building  at  Pem-  cussed  a  comprondse  plan  for  Ireland.    Lord 
broke,  and  is  hkely  to  be  the  last  of  the  British  Hartiugton  refused  to  commit  himself  before- 
monster  ironclads,  hand.    The  "round-table"  conferences  were 

The  Irish  Land  CmibMod*  —The  Tory  Govern-  held  in  secret,  and  went  on  smoothly,  but  had 

ment,  after  assuming  power  in  1886,  appointed  not  accomplished  much  toward  harmonizJDg 

a  royal  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  national  plan  with  Mr.  Chain- 

Earl  Cowper,  to  take  evidence  in  relation  to  berlain's  scheme    for   local    self-govemmeot, 

the  working  of  the  land  act  of  1881,  and  to  when  the  latter,  in  public  speeches  and  in  a 

make  recommendations  regarding  the  removal  letter  published  in  an  organ  called  "The  Bsp- 

of  the  evils  existing  in  Ireland.     General  Sir  tist,"  declared  that  reunion  was  impossible 

Red  vers  Buller,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ireland  while  the    Gladstonian  Liberals    encouraged 

to  take  charge  of  the  con$itabulary,  was  exam-  crime  in  Ireland  and  obstruction  in  Parlia- 

ined  before  the  commission  on  November  11,  ment.     Sir  William  Harcourt  and  his  friends 

1886.     He  said  that  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  thereupon  broke  off  the  conferences,  throwing 

Clare,  and  a  part  of  Cork,  which  was  the  dis-  the  blame  of  their  failure  on  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

trict  of  which  he  had  special  knowledge,  rents  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  made  at  Swansea, 

were  fairly  well  paid,  but  were  not  paid  in  offered  to  treat  every  point  in  his  home-rale 

some  localities  because  they  were  too  high,  scheme  as  open  tc»  discussion.     The  Liberal 

Tenants  were  anxious  to  pay  when  they  could  Unionists  replied  that  they  could  not  be  satis- 

get  reasonable  allowances.     In  some  localities  fied  with  vague  assurances  and  undefined  oon- 

Uiere  was  an  organized  stand  asrainst  existing  cessions  which  were  governed  by  the  condi- 

rents,  but  it  was  the  pressure  of  high  rent  that  tion  that  the  settlement  must  be  satisfactory 

produced  the  agitation  and  intimidation  against  to  the  Pamellites. 

the  payment  of  rents.  Judicial  rents  were  fixed  Sir  Greorge  Trevelyan,  who  had  before  a 
in  a  summary,  general  way,  and,  although  they  Unionist  meeting  at  Aberdeen  expressed  the 
mieht  have  been  fair  at  the  time,  can  not  be  opinion  that  the  Irish  question  must  be  dealt 
paid  now.  When  asked  if  he  could  suggest  with  "  radically  and  remedially,'^  and  could  be 
any  remedy,  General  Buller  proposed  that  the  settled  only  by  a  reunited  Liberal  party,  was 
courts  should  have  discretion  to  withhold  or-  unwilling  to  follow  the  Tories  in  a  policy  of 
ders  of  eviction,  and  that  a  court  of  asses-  repression,  and  after  the  conferences  joined 
sors  should  be  created  for  each  county  which  the  Gladstonians.  In  July  he  was  returned  to 
should  have  power  to  lower  or  raise  rents  at  Parliament  by  one  of  the  divisions  of  Glasgow, 
any  time  according  to  a  sliding  scale  of  prices.  The  Plai  tf  OaamlgM* — The  rejection  of  Mr. 
The  commissioners  in  their  report  recognized  Parneirs  bill  for  the  relief  of  tenants  whose 
a  fall  in  agricultural  prices  which  reduced  the  condition  was  still  intolerable,  notwithstanding 
value  of  farming  capital  18^  per  cent,  for  the  the  land  act,  was  followed  by  the  adoption  by 
last  two  years,  as  compared  with  the  four  the  National  League  of  a  "  plan  of  campaign '' 
years  preceiling.  The  majority  of  the  com-  against  rack-renting  and  tyrannical  landlords, 
niissioners  recommended  a  revision  of  judicial  It  was  first  published  in  "  United  Ireland.'^  on 
rents  every  five  years,  the  reduction  or  en-  October  28,  1886.  Messrs.  Dillon,  O'Brien, 
hancement  to  be  determined  by  the  change  of  and  other  members  of  the  Irish  party,  who  ex- 
prices,  and  not  by  a  revaluation  of  the  land,  plained  the  plan  of  campaign  and  urged  its 
Justice  O'Hagan  and  other  members  of  the  adoption  in  public  speeches  during  the  autnmn 
commission  thought  that  lease-holders  ought  of  1886,  were  arrested  and  tried  in  Dublin  on 
to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  land  mt,  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The  judge's  charge 
and  have  changes  made  in  their  rents  if  the  declared  the  plan  of  campaign  to  be  a  criminal 
land  commission  or  county  court  judge  should  conspiracy,  yet  the  trial  ended  with  a  disagree- 
consider  that  their  cases  required  a  modifica-  ment  of  the  jury  on  February  24,  1887,  and  the 
tion  of  the  terms  of  their  leases.  The  com-  discontinuance  of  the  proceedings.  After  this 
missioners  spoke  emphatically  in  favor  of  emi-  result  the  plan  of  campaign  was  widely  car- 
gration  for  the  relief  of  the  congested  districts,  ried  into  practice.     It  consists  in  the  National 

The  Roind  Table. — In  the  spring,  when  the  League's  acting  as  attorney  for  the  tenants. 

Conservative  ministers  were  preparing  to  en-  Officers  of  the  local  branches  receive  the  rent 

ter  on  a  new  campaign  of  coercion  in  Ireland,  from  the  tenants  on  a  rack-rented  estate,  and 
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Dotify  the  ngent  and  landlord  that  as  trustees  The  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  all  the  tenants 
of  the  tenants  they  hold  the  rent  in  readiness  shall  stand  together,  the  wealthier  putting 
to  he  paid  over  at  any  time,  less  the  15,  20,  25,  their  money  into  a  common  parse  with  the 
or  30  per  cent,  abatement,  as  the  case  may  be,  poor,  and  all  refusing  to  pay  until  those  who 
that  is  demanded.  The  money  thus  held  is  can  not  pay  obtain  a  fair  settlement. 
used  as  a  fund  for  the  defense  of  legal  pro-  The  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench  decided  that 
ceedings  if  the  landlord  proceeds  to  eviction,  the  plan  of  campaign  was  illegal,  and  the  vice- 
The  tenants  are  advised  to  dispose  of  their  roy  issued  a  proclamation  authorizing  the  sum- 
stock  and  movable  property  that  might  be  mary  suppression  of  all  proceedings  connected 
levied  on.  The  tenantry,  when  organized  un-  with  it,  the  appropriation  of  its  funds,  and.tfie 
der  the  plan  of  campaign,  have  at  their  com-  seizure  of  ita  documents.  In  December,  1886, 
mand  various  legal  devices  and  loopholes  General  the  Prince  of  Saze-Weimar,  command- 
whtch  enable  them  to  frustrate  proceedings  er  of  the  forces  in  Ireland,  issued  a  proclama- 
that  are  brought  against  them.  If  the  land-  tion  against  it.  After  the  plan  had  been  enun- 
lord  takes  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  which  ciated  by  the  Irisli  leaders,  the  Government, 
be  can  only  in  the  case  of  farms  let  since  1872,  which  had  been  reluctant  to  carry  out  evic- 
it  ia  exceedingly  difficult  to  bring  them  to  a  tions,  was  urged  by  the  landlords  to  proceed 
saocesaful  termination,  and,  if  the  tenant  pays  with  more  energy.  General  Buller,  in  the  west 
Bt  the  last  moment,  he  loses  his  costs.  If  he  of  Ireland,  was  unwilling  to  turn  out  tenants 
proceeds  for  debt,  obtains  judgment,  and  has  who  were  not  able  to  pay,  and  interfered  to 
the  tenant^s  interest  in  his  farm  sold  at  auc-  secure  a  reduction  from  some  landlords,  while 
tion,  he  has  to  bid  it  in  at  the  price  of  the  he  declined  to  evict  the  tenants  of  Col.  O^Cal- 
debt  and  costs,  which  stops  all  further  pro-  laghan  and  others  who  would  grant  no  abate- 
ceedings  against  the  tenant,  only  to  find  on  ment.  The  Chief  Secretary,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
bringing  action  for  ejectment  that  the  tenant  Beach,  exerted  administrative  pressure  to  in- 
had  already  mortgaged  his  interest  to  other  duce  certain  landlords  to  make  a  reduction, 
creditors.  The  third  remedy  is  to  proceed  by  but  without  success.  The  exercise  of  the  ^'dis- 
ejectment.  The  tenant  defends,  brings  the  pensing  power,^^  as  it  was  called  by  the  Irish 
landlord  to  trial,  and  raises  questions  of  fact.  Secretary,  was  remitted  as  soon  as  the  plan  of 
as,  for  instance,  that  his  lease  was  never  exe-  campaign  was  developed,  and  the  Government 
cuted.  The  landlord  finally  gets  his  ejectment  was  finally  stirred  into  action  by  the  insistance 
decree,  and  the  tenant  is  evicted  after  some-  of  the  landlords,  and  made  a  beginning  of  the 
thing  like  a  pitched  battle.  The  tenant  has  evictions  at  Glenbergh,  Kerry,  where  three  or 
then  six  months  within  which  he  can  redeem  four  hundred  families  were  crowded  on  land 
his  farm  by  payment  of  the  amount  due,  in  that  was  so  poor  that  they  had  not  been  able 
which  case  the  landlord  must  pay  him  the  to  extract  from  it  more  than  a  scanty  subsist- 
amount  of  any  profit  he  could  have  made  out  ence.  They  were  from  three  to  five  years  in 
of  the  farm  while  the  tenant  was  out  of  pos-  arrears,  but  were  not  able,  as  Sir  Red  vers  Bul- 
session.  The  tenant  can  also  claim  compensa-  ler  convinced  himself,  to  pay  the  half -yearns 
tion  for  improvements,  such  as  unexhausted  rent  and  costs  that  the  landlord  offered  to  ao- 
manuree,  permanent  buildings,  and  reclama-  cept.  Early  in  January  the  officers  of  the  law 
tion  of  waste  land.  The  onus  is  on  the  land-  ^ected  them,  turning  even  invalid  women  and 
lord  to  show  that  the  improvements  were  not  children  into  the  road,  and  burned  their  cot- 
done  by  the  tenant ;  and,  as  prior  to  the  land  tages  to  prevent  them  from  returning.  This 
act  of  1870  there  was  no  necessity  for  keeping  action  on  an  estate  where  the  plan  of  campaign 
any  record,  it  is  not  ^ways  easy  to  do  so.  had  not  been  applied  moved  tenants  to  resort 
The  landlord  can  not  commence  ejectment  pro-  to  it  on  many  other  estates, 
ceedings  until  one  yearns  rent  is  in  arrear,  the  The  plan  of  campaign  was  first  applied  on 
proceedings  probably  take  the  best  part  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Clanricarde,  on  Col.  O^Cal- 
another  half-year,  and  the  tenant  has  then  six  laghan^s  property  at  Bodjke,  on  the  O^Kelly 
months  to  redeem.  The  landlord  has,  perhaps,  estate  in  County  Eildare,  on  the  Mitchelstown 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  improvements,  estate,  and  on  the  Ponsonby  estate  of  Youghal. 
costs  probably  aroonnting  to  half  a  year's  Evictions  were  ordered  on  the  Bodyke  prop- 
rent,  besides  those  which  he  can  recover  from  erty  in  County  Clare;  bat  the  peasantry  pre- 
the  tenant,  and  finally  has  a  boycotted  farm  pared  for  a  desperate  rei^istance  under  the 
thrown  on  his  hands  to  work  as  best  he  can.  leadership  of  Father  Murphy,  the  parish  priest. 
The  remaining  remedy  is  to  distrain;  but  the  William  O'Brien,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
sheriff  invariably  has  his  approach  heralded  presided  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  80,  and 
by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  ringing  of  chapel-  urged  them  to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  de- 
bells,  the  cattle  are  driven  off  the  land,  and  crees.  The  authorities  found  it  necessary  to 
this  method  of  recovering  rent  is  in  Ireland  postpone  the  evictions.  In  the  middle  of  Feb- 
practically  obsolete.  The  plan  of  campaign,  ruary  emergency  men  and  police  were  fired  on 
lowever,  entails  great  losses  on  the  tenants  in  the  neighboring  village  of  Ballycar,  and  one 
rhereTer  it  is  applied,  for  while  the  struggle  man  was  killed.  Col.  O'Callaghan  was  one  of 
I  going  on  they  are  compelled  to  sell  their  the  harshest  and  most  exacting  of  the  Irish 
tock  and  crops  and  suspend  all  cultivation,  landlords,  who  had  raised  the  rent  on  the  ten- 
voL.  xxvu. — 22  A 
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ants'  improvements  from  15».  in  1850,  when  tenants  adopted  the  plan  of  campaign,  and 
he  came  into  the  estate,  to  Sos,  or  more  per  when  ejectment  decrees  were  issued  in  Jaou- 
acre  in  1880,  and  who  had  said,  when  implored  ary  cleared  their  farms  of  stock  and  prodace, 
not  to  turn  out  his  tenants  as  beggars  on  the  saying  that  the  land  did  not  yield  enuoirh  to 
world,  that  he  thought  no  more  of  pitching  one  pay  the  rent,  and  that  they  might  better  go 
of  them  out  than  of  shooting  a  bird  by  the  sooner  than  later,  for  their  expenses  would  ex- 
roadside.    The  tenants  asked  a  general  redno-  haast  their  capital  in  two  or  three  years.  One 
tion  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  that  of  the  largest  holders  was  J.  W.  Dnnne,  a  jiB- 
were  fixec)  in  1882,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  tice  of  the  peace,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
campaign.    An  English  gentleman  who  visited  commission  on  adopting  the  plan  of  campaign; 
the  estate  to  examine  into  the  facts,  was  so  another  was  Denis  Kilbride,  a  poor-law  gufu^- 
afifected  by  the  condition  of  the  peasants  that  ian.    Both  had  erected  expensive  buildings  on 
he  subscribed  a  third  of  £900  that  was  con-  their  farms.    The  landlord's  improvements  on 
tributed  to  discharge  the  rent  of  the  poorer  the  estate  were  in  part  buildings,  but  mainlj 
tenants.     This  was  offered  in  satisfaction  of  consisted  of  drainage- works,  which  the  tenants 
claims  amounting  to  £1,500,  but  was  refused,  declared  were  unprofitable.    For  the  ootlaj 
Negotiations  were  continued  for  two  or  three  the  tenants  were  charged  about  4  per  cent,  in 
months  without  leading  to  a  settlement,  and  increased  rents.     William  O'Brien,  in  a  speech 
finally  troops  and  police  were  sent  into  the  dis-  to  the  tenants,  threatened  to  carry  the  war 
trict  to  see  that  the  writs  of  eviction  were  car-  against  Lord  Lansdowne  into  Canada,  saying:, 
ried  out.  **  We  will  meet  him  at  his  palace-gates,  and 

Michael  Davitt  had  been  among  the  people,  will  make  the  air  ring  with  bis  fame  as  an 

encouraging  them  to  resistance.    The  thirty-  evictor  and  an  exterminator.     We  will  track 

six  families  barricaded  their  houses,  and  re-  him  night  and  day  the  wide  world  over,  and 

ceived  the  bailiffs  with  stones  and  with  show-  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 

ers  of  hot  water ;  but  by  means  of  crowbars  the  other.    I  promise  him,  on  the  part  of  the 

and  other  instruments  the  houses  were  entered,  Irish  in  Canada,  that  wherever  he  goes  he  will 

and  the  inmates  ejected.    Mrs.  Walsh,  an  old  find  Irish  hearts  and  Irish  throats  that  will 

woman  of  eighty,  was  struck  by  a  constable,  hoot  him  and  boycott  him  and  hunt  him  with 

other  persons  were  roughly  handled,  and  when  execrations  out  of  that  great  and  free  land." 

the  police  were  returning  they  charged  into  a  Townsend  Trench,  the  agent,  offered  an  abate- 

crowd  that  hooted  and  groaned  at  them.  ment  of  15  per  cent.,  but  the  tenants  asserted 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Governor-Gener-  that  the  land  commissioners  were  fixing  rents 
al  of  Canada,  is  one  of  the  Whig  noblemen  who  on  other  properties  in  the  neighborhood  at  40 
joined  the  Conservatives  on  the  Unionist  issue,  and  sometimes  60  percent,  below  the valaatioD 
and  who,  in  their  theoretical  adherence  to  the  fixed  for  them  in  1888.  The  agent  in  a  con- 
principle  of  absolute  property  in  land,  have  ferenre  with  representatives  of  the  tenants 
been  the  only  direct  and  thoroughgoing  antago-  agreed  or  was  on  the  point  of  agreeing  to  their 
nist^  of  the  Irish  land  reformers.  As  an  Irish  demands.  After  consultation  with  the  Irish 
landlord  he,  following  the  example  of  his  father.  Secretary,  however,  he  broke  off  the  negotia- 
has  enjoyed  an  exceptional  reputation,  having,  tions,  and  was  therefore  charged  by  O'Brien 
like  a  few  other  English  and  Scotch  land-own-  with  breach  of  faith. 

ers,  made  expensive  improvements  on  his  Irish  The  evictions  began  on  March  22  with  Eil- 
estates  and  treated  his  tenants  with  the  same  bride,  who  farmed  768  acres.  He  bad  felled 
consideration  that  is  customary  in  England,  trees  to  obstruct  the  road  leading  to  his  house. 
When  the  Irish  leaders  unfolded  their  new  Mr.  O'Brien,  Father  Maher,  the  assistant  par- 
plan,  against  which  only  the  wealthy  and  pow-  ish  priest,  and  a  large  crowd  of  hooting  pets- 
erful  could  effectually  contend,  he  was  prompt-  ants  watched  the  sheriffs  deputies  break  aown 
ed  to  take  up  the  challenge  in  defense  of  his  the  door  and  carry  out  the  eviction,  which  was 
opinions  and  of  his  class.  On  his  property  in  not  accomplished  till  an  entrance  was  effected 
Kerry  he  granted  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  through  the  roof  into  an  upper  room  which 
on  judicial  rents,  but,  when  his  tenants  at  Lug-  Mr.  Kilbride  and  three  companions  had  barri- 
gacurran  in  Queen^s  County  asked  for  the  same,  caded  with  beams  and  iron  gates.  After  the 
he  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  lietter  ten  laborers  on  this  farm  ha<l  been  evicted,  the 
off  than  the  Kerry  tenants  and  had  better  land,  sheriff  and  his  assistants,  with  the  police  guard, 
and  that  they  had  refused  to  improve  their  went  on  the  24th  to  John  W.  Dnnne^s  farm, 
breed  of  cattle  and  to  make  silos  and  build  a  which  was  1,281  acres  in  extent,  and  for  which 
creamery  when  he  offered  to  assist  them,  while  he  paid  £1,367  rent,  while  Griffith's  valnadon 
the  others  had  accepted  his  offers.  They  ar-  was  £942.  He  also  had  felled  trees  across  the 
gued  that  they  were  affected  by  the  decline  in  carriage-road,  but  gave  up  the  fine  house  that 
the  price  of  produce,  which  bore  the  same  pro-  he  had  built  as  soon  as  the  sheriff  forced  in  the 
portion  to  judicial  rents  in  both  districts,  and  door.  In  the  two  days  following,  all  hislabo^ 
explained  their  refusal  to  make  the  desired  im-  ers  and  sub-tenants  were  evicted.  The  friends 
provements  by  saying  that  they  understood  the  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  poorer  tenants  proposed 
conditions  of  farming,  and  that  the  new  meth-  to  build  for  them  a  row  of  cottages  on  the 
ods  would  have  entailed  losses.    The  principal  holding  of  Father  Kehoe,  their  priest,  and 
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aintain  iheni  nntil  thej  returned  to  their  parishioners.    In  this  determination  he  was 

3inea.     Money  was  sabscribed  freely  for  the  pabliclj  upheld  by  Archbishops  Oroke  and 

orpose.      The  minor  tenants  on  the  estate  Walsh.    A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest, 

ere  given  some  weeks  to  come  to  terms,  and  producing  great  excitement  among  the  Oatho- 

hen  they  adhered  to  the  plan  of  campaign  tics  of  Ireland.    Riots  attended  its  execution  at 

rere  eTicted  in  the  latter  part  of  April.    Will-  Youghal,  and  a  fisherman  named  Hanlon  was 

im  O'Brien  carried  out  his  threat  to  carry  the  killed  by  a  bayonet-thrust,  for  which  the  coro- 

rar  into  Canada,  where  his  speeches  against  ner^s  jury  found  Ward,   the    constable,  and 

x>rd  Lansdowne  were  enthusiastioaUy  received  Somerville,   the  inspector  who  ordered    the 

y  Irish   audiences,  but  were  reprobated  by  charge^  fi^tiilty  of  murder. 
•ther  elements  in  the  community.     He  was        Father  Keller,  an  old  priest,  who  had  not 

nobbed  in  Toronto,  and  barely  escaped  with  long  been  an  adherent  of  the  National  League, 

lis  life.     He  afterward  delivered  speeches  in  was  examined  before  Judge  Boyd  in  Dublin  on 

he  United  States.  March  19,  and,  on  persisting  in  his  refusal  to 

A  suit  brought  against  Lord  Clanricarde,  give  information  regarding  O^Brien  and  the 
n  the  latter  part  of  1887,  revealed  traits  of  disposal  of  his  assets,  was  committed  to  Kil- 
iriatooratic  arrogance,  injustice,  and  inhuman-  mainham  Jail  for  contempt  of  court.  Rev. 
ty  on  the  part  of  an  Irish  landlord  tbat  brought  Matthew  Ryan,  president  of  the  Herbertstown 
idditional  discredit  on  the  entire  class.  Dis-  branch  of  the  National  League,  in  like  manner, 
^orbancea  took  place  on  Lord  Clanricarde*s  refused  to  attend  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  in 
;>roperty  at  Woodford,  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  Dublin  to  give  evidence  in  the  case  of  Ihomas 
in  consequence  of  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  Moroney,  a  bankrupt,  whose  assets  had  disap- 
rents.  Mr.  Joyce,  his  agent,  whose  predecessor  peared.  The  police  were  sent  to  arrest  him  on 
bad  been  shot,  and  whose  own  life  was  in  dan-  March  27,  but  were  unable  to  fin4  him.  His 
^r  on  account  of  his  employer's  coarse  of  ac-  friends  promised  that  he  would  appear  in  court 
tion,  wrote  to  Lord  Clanricarde  that  there  was  if  the  police  were  withdrawn,  and  a  few  hours 
%  combination  against  paying  the  rents,  but  later  he  was  conducted  in  a  great  procession 
that  they  were  more  than  the  land  could  pro-  to  the  train  at  Limerick,  and  was  received  by 
iuce,  and  that,  if  he  would  grant  the  same  another  enthusiastic  concourse  in  Dublin.  The 
abatements  that  all  theother  landlords  of  thedis-  tenants  of  the  entire  district  declared  that  they 
trict  were  giving,  the  country  would  be  quiet  would  pay  no  rent  until  their  ^'  general,"  aa 
Lord  Clanricarde,  assuming  the  rSU  of  a  man  they  called  Father  Ryan,  should  be  released, 
who  was  making  a  struggle  for  the  sake  of  A  constable  named  Dorney  refused  to  take  part 
[Mlitical  principle,  ordered  the  evictions  to  in  the  arrest,  saying  that,  when  asked  to  lay 
|>roceed,  but  the  Irish  executive  refused  to  send  hands  on  a  priest  of  his  Church,  he  would  go 
forces  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  decrees,  unless  with  the  English  Government  no  further. 
Ulanricarde  should  grant  reductions.  The  facts  Father  Ryan  was  the  leader  of  the  tenantry  on 
rere  laid  bare  by  the,  press,  and  the  public  tlie  O'Grady  estate  at  Herbertstown,  who  had 
was  horrified.  In  order  to  rehabilitate  him-  barricaded  their  dwellings,  and  were  evicted 
self,  the  nobleman  sent  letters  to  the  news-  with  much  violence,  while  Capt  Plunkett,  di- 
papers,  quoting  his  agent  as  saying  that  there  visional  magistrate  for  tlie  south  of  Ireland, 
was  a  combination,  but  suppressing  the  other  ordered  Father  Ryan  to  be  removed,  and  sev- 
parta  of  his  letter.  Mr.  Joyce  asked  to  have  era!  times  commanded  the  police  to  charge  into 
the  entire  letter  given  to  the  public,  but  Lord  the  jeering  crowd.  The  house  of  Honora  Crim- 
Claoricarde  demanded  from  him  a  letter  deny-  mins,  a  widow,  was  entered  through  the  roof, 
ing  that  he  had  said  that  the  district  would  be  and  the  inmates  were  handcuffed  and  token  to ' 
quiet  if  abatements  were  granted.  Finally,  the  jail,  Capt.  Plunkett  refusing  to  admit  them  to 
agent  sent  his  resignation,  giving  his  reasons  bail.  When  the  police  and  military  were  re- 
in an  open  letter,  to  which  Lord  Clanricarde  turning,  the  people  groaned  at  them  from  the 
repliedtliat  a  scullery-miud  might  as  reasonably  roadside,  whereupon  another  charge  was  or- 
give  to  the  public  her  grounds  for  quitting  a  dered  by  Capt.  Plunkett,  and  many  were  se- 
plaee.  Mr.  Joyce  recovered  heavy  damages  verely  beaten,  among  those  who  were  struck 
from  the  employer  who  had  placed  him  on  a  being  Mr.  Condon,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and 
pedestal  to  be  shot  at  and  sought  to  fasten  on  two  English  gentlemen.  Evictions  were  car^ 
him  the  opprobrium  of  his  own  actions,  pre-  ried  out  with  violence  also  on  the  Brooke  prop- 
suming  on  his  poverty  and  dependent  posi-  erty  at  Coolgreany,  in  County  Wexford,  where 
tion.  the  tenants  were  thoroughly  united,  and  the 

Mr.  Ponsonby  took  proceedings  in  bankrupt-  ejectments  did  not  take  place  without  physical 

ey  against  the  tenants  on  his  estate  near  Youehal  resistance  and  riotous  scenes, 
without  gaining  any  satisfaction.    Father  Kel-        Mr.  O^Brien  was  subsequently  brought  into 

ler,  a  priest,  was  summoned  before  the  court  court  on  a  bench  warrant,  and  was  convicted 

to  testify  in  regard  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  by  the  magistrates,  and  sentenced  to  three 

tenant  Patrick  O^Brien.    He  refused  to  appear  months*  imprisonment.    He  appealed  under  the 

IS  a  witness  in  matters  that  had  been  confided  act,  and  at  quarter  sessions  the  appeal  was  re- 

o  hioi  as  a  priest,  though  not  in  the  confes-  jeoted,  and  he  was  imprisoned  in  Cork  jail,  and 

I'onai,  and  though  O^Brien  was  not  one  of  his  afterward  in  the  prison  at  Tullamore.     He 
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thereby  became  a  hero  in  Ireland.    The  efforts  onlj  course  open  to  the  Land  Leagners.    The 

of  the  jailors  to  sabject  him  to  the  treatment  letter  wad  declared  by  Mr.  Parnell  to  be  a 

of  a  common  criminal  were  chronicled  daily,  forgery.    The  Irish  members  repelled  in  Par- 

and  were  vigorously  denounced.    Even  in  Eng-  liament  the  insinuations  made  against  them, 

land  it  was  described  as  '^ moral  torture"  by  Mr.  Dillon  was  accused   in  the  ^^  Times *^  of 

Mr.  Ohilders  and  hb  party  associates,  although  associating  with   murderers.      His  refntadoo 

the  Liberals  in  their  attempt  at  coercive  gov-  was  characterized  as  a  *'  tissue  of  falsehoods." 

ernment  after  the  Phosnix  Park  murders  had  Sir  Charles  Lewis,  a  Tory,  called  the  attention 

treated  Irish  members  of  Parliament  in  the  of  the  House  to  the  breach  of  privilege.    The 

same  way.     Mr.  O^Brien  refused  to  change  his  leader  of  the  House,  W.  H.  Smith,  prononnced 

clothes  for  the  prison  garb,  but  by  a  ruse  they  the  statement    no   breach  of   privilege,  bat 

were  purloined  from  him  while  he  was  bath-  offered  to  institute  a  prosecution  against  the 

ing.    He  then  went  to  bed,  and  refused  to  rise,  editor  for  criminal  libel  in  order  to  satisfy  the 

idthough  put  on  bread-and-water  diet,  until  his  Irish  members,  who  now  pressed  for  an  inqoirr 

friends  smuggled  into  the  prison  another  suit,  in  Parliament.    Col.  Saunderson,  a  leader  of 

Several  other  orators  were  prosecuted  and  con-  the  north  of  Ireland  Tories,  in  a  speech  in 

victed  of  similar  offenses,  and  all  of  them  ap-  Parliament  accused  the  Irish  members  of  aaso- 

pealed  to  the  higher  court.  dating  with  men  that  they  knew  to  be  mor- 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Balfonr  in  the  place  derers.    When  the  Speaker  declined  to  ctll 

of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  retirement  of  him  to  order  for  the  expression,  T.  Healy  guTe 

Sir  Redvers  Bnller,  and,  tinally,  the  appoint-  Col.  Saunderson  the  lie,  and  was  suspended, 

ment  of  Col.  Eing-Harman  as  parliamentary  Mr.  Sexton  called  him  a  '*  willful  and  cowardlj 

Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  liar,"  but   the  Speaker  now   interfered  aod 

minor  appointments  and  the  increasing  harsh-  compelled  Col.  Saunderson  to  retract    Ibe 

ness  of  the  authorities,  indicated  the  return  to  latter,  among  other  statements  in  support  d 

a  policy  of  coercion.     Tet,  after  obtaining  the  his  assertion,  said  that  Mr.  Parnell  had  par  | 

crimes  act,  the  Government  hesitated  to  pro-  taken  of  a  banquet  in  America  with  Patrick 

claim  the  Nation^  League.    While  the  bill  was  Egan,  who,  he  said,  was  president  of  the  dan- 

nnder  discussion.  Archbishop  Croke  and  the  na-6ael.    Mr.  Egan  sent  a  deniid,  saying  tbt 

priests  of  the  see  of  Cashel  published  a  formal  it  was  the  Irish  National  League  of  America 

protest  against  such  a  *^  hateful  and  insulting  of  which  he  was  elected  president,  and  that  be 

measure,"  which  was  declared  to  be  causeless  knew  nothing  of  the  Clan-na-6ael.    This  he 

and  savagely  stringent,  likely  to  '^  lead  to  the  followed  with  an  offer  to  Mr.  Balfour  to  mr- 

commission  of  crimes  exceeding  in  number  and  render  himself  for  trial  on  any  charges  that 

magnitude  those  which  it  is  ostensibly  designed  might  be  brought  against  him  in  conoection 

to  check  or  prevent,"  and  a  measure  that,  *^  by  with  the  Phcenix  Park  murders  or  other  crimes, 

placing  irresponsible  power  of  a  repressive  and  if  he  were  guaranteed  that  the  venue  should  be 

necessarily  irritating  character  in  the  hands  in  Dublin  where  the  crimes  took  place.    Mr. 

of  an  unfriendly  viceroy  and  a  set  of  prejudiced,  Balfour  replied  that  no  such  assurance  could  be 

self-seeking,  and  often  sanguinary  officials,  will  given. 

bring  the  administration  of  the  law  into  still        The  **  nnwritten  law  "  of  the  League  was 

greater  contempt  than  it  unfortunately  is  at  more  effectually  enforced  in  1887  than  ever  be- 

present."    The  agitation  against  the  act  in  fore.    Boycotting  was  more  stringently  applied 

England  culminated  in  a  monster  meeting  in  against  landlords,  *4and-grabbers,"  and  ^^^^sa- 

Hyde  Park,  London,  in  which  nearly  100,000  grabbers,"  but  the  edicts  of  the  League  were 

people  took  part.  more  faithfully  obeyed  than  formerly.     The 

The  contest  between  the  Unionists  and  the  names  of  boycotted  persona  and  those  who 

advocates  of  Irish  self-government  was  em-  had  committed  breaches  of   discipline  were 

bittered  by  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  openly  announced,  and  the  resolutions  of  cen- 

London  ''Times*'  nnder  the  title  of  *' Parnell-  sure  published  in  the  newspapers.    Mr.  Balfour, 

ism  and  Crime,"  that  had  no  slight  effect  in  in  August,  in  defending  the  decision  of  the 

rallying  the  wavering,  both  among  the  Liberal  Government  to  proclaim  the  National  Leagoe. 

Unionists  and  in  the  Conservative  party,  on  stated  that  there  were  5,000  boycotted  persom 

the  side  of  the  Government.     These  articles  in  Ireland.    He  asserted  that  men  were  boj- 

showed  the  connection  between  the  Irish  party  cotted  for  not  joining  the  Leairae,  but  was 

and  its    associate    organization    in  America,  challenged  to  cite  an  instance.    Mr.  Gladstone 

which  was  stigmatized  as  a  thoroughly  revoln-  in  the  debate  over  the  crimes  bill  denied  that 

tionary  society,  and  sought  to  connect  the  Na-  there  was  anything  nnlawfol  or  immoral  io 

tionalist  leaders  with  the  political  murders  and  *' exclusive  dealing."    The  Home-Rulers  cooi- 

dynamite  plots  of  the  Irish  revolutionists.     A  pared  the  plan  of  campaign  with  trade-unioa- 

letter  was  published  on  April  18  in  fac-simile  ism,  pointing  out  that  the  lands  which  the 

withthesignatureof  Charles  S.  Parnell,  and  sup-  farmers  sought  by  combined  action  to  secure 

posed  to  have  been  addressed  to  Patrick  Egan,  at  a  fair  rent  had  been  made  valuable  by  their 

in  which  the  denunciations  uttered  at  the  time  own  labor  and  capital,  and  that  the  landlords 

against  the  murderers  of  Lord  Frederick  Cav-  had  for  generations,  in  the  form  of  enhanced 

endish  and  Mr.  Burke  are  excused  as  being  the  rents,  confiscated  the  works  of  reclamation, 
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ildinga,  and  the  other  improvements  con-  the  tenants  organized  under  the  plan  of  cam- 
k1  by  the  tenants.  pfti^,  the  evictions  were  not  carried  oat.  }Ar, 
Leagoe  interfered  not  only  between  O^Brien  was  cited  to  appear  for  trial  at  Mitch - 
rds  and  tenants,  but  between  the  tenant-  elstown  on  September  9 ;  bat  the  proceedings 
re  and  their  laborers,  requiring  the  farm«  were  begun  without  him,  while  a  monster 
sQpply  garden-plots,  or  in  lieu  of  them  meeting  assembled  from  all  the  neighboring 
nd  manure.  Many  persons  who  had  in-  country,  and  Irish  and  English  members  of 
I  the  censure  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Parliament  came  to  utter  condemnation  of  the 
e  published  abject  apologies  for  their  enforcement  of  coercion.  When  the  meeting 
cduct.  The  leaders  of  the  National  was  opened,  some  policemen  demanded  a  pas- 
e  could  boast,  as  they  have  in  former  sage  tnrough  the  dense  crowd  for  a  Govern- 
that  never  was  a  similar  movement  ment  stenographer,  the  same  who  in  the  court 
d  on  with  less  violence  and  fewer  excesses,  had  testified  to  O^Brien^s  utterances,  such  as 
innual  return  of  agrarian  outrages  re-  *^  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  these  evictions 
1  to  the  Government  was  1,066  in  1866,  go  on  they  will  end  not  in  the  destruction  of 
It  944  during  the  previous  year.  The  the  tenants,  but  in  the  destruction  of  this  sys- 
er  of  eases  in  which  the  offenders  were  tem  of  landlordism,^*  and  ^'  There  is  nobody  to 
oted  was  64,  the  number  of  cases  in  which  oppose  except  a  parcel  of  broken-down  land- 
were  made  amenable,  but  not  convicted,  lord  robbers  and  the  base  blood-suckers  and 
7,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  they  hirelings  that  cling  to  them.*'  The  constables 
neither  convicted  nor  made  amenable  attempted  to  force  a  way  for  the  police  re- 
899.  The  most  prevalent  offense  was  porter,  but  the  horsemen  at  the  edge  of  the 
ig  threatening  letters.  There  were  70  throng  drew  closer  together.  The  police  then 
of  incendiary  fires  in  Munster  and  6  mur-  drew  their  sticks,  but  received  blow  for  blow. 
in  one  of  which  a  conviction  was  ob-  A  larger  body  came  up  and  endeavored  with 
L  Another  murder  was  reported  from  clubs  and  bayonets  to  make  a  passage  through 
ought,  but  none  occurred  in  Ulster  or  the  crowd.  The  peasants  resisted,  and  many 
ter.  were  beaten  on  both  sides.  Finally,  the  police 
ny  of  the  tenants  were  unwilling  to  ex-  retreated  to  their  barracks.  Some  stones  were 
themselves  to  the  danger  of  eviction  by  thrown  after  them,  but  no  one  pursued ;  yet 
tg  their  poorer  neighbors  in  refusing  to  when  safe  in  the  building  they  mounted  to  the 
enc  when  the  local  branch  of  the  League  upper  story  and  fired  at  persons  standing  at  a 
ed  a  general  reduction.  Most  of  these  distance  in  the  square  below.  An  old  man 
;ly  paid  their  rent,  but  regretted  it  when-  named  Riordan,  who  had  already  received  a 
the  evictions  began,  and  begged  to  have  blow  from  the  musket  of  a  fieeing  constable, 
inded  or  to  be  served  with  judicial  notices  was  instantly  killed  by  a  bullet,  while  another 
he  rest.  man  named  Shinnick  and  a  boy  of  the  name  of 
daBftUn  tf  tte  HallMal  Leagve. — On  An-  Casey  were  mortally  wounded.  In  the  inves- 
:9  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Lord  tigation  before  the  coroner^s  jury,  Mr.  Har- 
enant  in  council  declaring  the  Irish  Na-  rington,  member  of  Parliament,  cross-examined 
League  to  be  dangerous,  on  the  ground  witnesses  from  among  the  police  force,  and  es- 
t  "  in  parts  of  Ireland  promotes  and  in-  tablished  the  fact  that  the  snooting  was  wanton 
to  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  and  and  unprovoked.  The  jury  brought  in  a  ver- 
eres  with  the  administration  of  the  law.^*  diet  of  willful  murder  against  Inspector  Brown- 
)  first  notable  prosecution  under  the  rigg  who  gave  the  order  and  the  constable  who 
8  act  was  that  of  William  O'Brien,  mem-  killed  Riordan ;  but  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
*  Parliament  and  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  ment  would  not  place  them  under  arrest  or 
iciting  persons  to  obstruct  the  sheriff's  bring  them  to  trial.  The  outcry  raised  over 
s  m  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in  con-  the  affair  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland,  and 

0  with  evictions  on  the  estate  of  the  therallying  word,  **  Remember  Mitchelstown,'' 
:ess  of  Kingston,  in  speeches  delivered  at  uttered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  followers, 
elstown  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  Augast.  caused  the  Government  to  halt  in  the  policy  of 
ifitchelstown  estate  is  a  large  one,  with  terrorism  and  military  violence  with  which 
enants  besides  the  people  of  the  town,  they  sought  to  combat  the  plan  of  campaign, 
gricultnrid  tenants  demanded  a  reduction  and  to  devise  other  methods  against  the  Na- 

per  cent.,  and  when  it  was   refused  tional  movement.     On  September  20  the  Lord 

ed  the  plan  of  campaign.    John  O'Con-  Lieutenant  in  council  issued  orders  under  the 

Dr.  Tanner,   and  William  O'Brien  col-  crimes  act  prohibiting  and  suppressing  the  Na- 

the  rents,  and  Mr.  Condon  spent  several  tional  League  in  the  county  of  Clare  and  parts 

IS  among  the  tenants.    Proceedings  were  of  Galway,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Wexford,  em- 

in  January  agiunst  the  principal  tenants,  bracing  about  two  hundred  of  the  eighteen 

1  February  against  the  shop-keepers  of  hundred  branches  of  the  League.  Soon  after- 
wn  who  supported  the  plan.  The  farm-  ward  the  proclamation  was  extended  over 
Mired  their  farms  and  ceased  all  cultiva-  eighteen  Irish  counties,  including  the  whole  of 
nd  the  towns-people  suspended  trading  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Wexford,  Kings  County,  and 
iona.    As  on  many  other  estates  where  Dublin.    Although  unable  to  destroy  the  or- 
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^anization,  tbe  Govemroent  made  nameroas  wrongful  appreheoMon  raised  against  Sheriff 
unrests.    T.  D.  SnUivan,  tbe  new  Lord  Mayor  Ivory.  M^ntime,  a  branch  of  ttie  Land  League 
of  Dablin,  was  arrested  for  publishing  in  the  was  established  in  Skye ;  and  a  conference  of 
^^  Nation  "  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  sup-  land  law  reformers  was  held  at  Oban.     There 
pressed  branches  of  the  League.     The  first  was  a  fresh  outbreak  in  the  island  of  Lewis  in 
case  against  him  was  dismissed  on  the  techni-  November,  when  an  armj  of  discontented  aod 
cal  point  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  impoverished  cottars  made  a  raid  on  tbe  dee^ 
meeting  except  the  report ;   but  the  decision  forest  of  Lochs,  and  slaughtered  a  number  of 
was  overrnlea,  and  he  was  tried  again  on  a  deer.    The  prompt  appearance  on  the  scene  ef 
similar  charge,  sentenced  to  two  months*  im-  disturbance  of  the  gunboat**  Seahorse'*  checked 
prisonment  as  a  first-class  misdemeanant,  and  the  raiders,  and  the  ringleaders  subseqoentlj 
lodged    in   Richmond  jail   on   December   2.  surrendered    themselves.    At    the  same  time 
Some  of  the  Irish  orators  against  whom  war-  there  was  a  similar  and  sympathetic  movement 
rants  and  summonses  were  taken  out  evaded  on  the  opposite  mainland.     Certain   pastare- 
arrest  by  going  to  England.    Mr.  Dillon  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sntherland,  at 
some  of  the  other  leaders  transferred  their  Clashmore,  in  Assynt,  were  seized  by  croften 
work  of  agitation  to  English  soil.    Mr.  Parneli  and  cottars,  who  drove  their  cattle  on  to  them 
took  no  part  in  the  extra-parliamentary  action  day  after  day.    The  crofters  claimed  the  IsDd 
of  the  party  daring  the  year,  but  hid  himself  as  theirs,  alleging  that  their  forefathers  had 
from  public  notice  after  the  close  of  the  session,  been  unjustly  deprived  of  it.    They  also  ob- 
as  he  was  an  Invalid  and  in  need  of  rest.     As  jected  to  the  best  of  the  land  being  rented  **  to 
a  check  to  the  English  Radicals,  whe  defiantly  a  man  of  means  who  had  hotels  in  different 
engaged  in  the  work  in  Ireland  that  Irishmen  parts  of  the  cotintry.**    Fires  occurred  at  more 
could  not  continue  without  going  to  prison,  than  one  of  the  Duke's  farm-steadings,  which 
Wilfrid  Blunt  was  convicted  at  Woodford,  and  aroused  suspicions  of  incendiarism.    To  bring 
incarcerated  on  a  criminal  sentence  for  inciting  the  offenders  to  justice  in  this  case  was  not  so 
to  resist  the  law.    He  had  held  a  meeting  to  easy  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lewis  cottars.    Tbe   . 
denounce  the  cruelty  of  the  evictions  on  Lord  ringleaders  escaped  to  the  hills,  and  concealed    L 
Clauricarde's  estate  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  themselves  in  caves  which  strangers  could  not   t 
the  authorities,  and  when  it  was  roughly  broken  reach.    At  length  tbe   gunboat   **  Seahorse'^    t 
up  by  the  police  not  only  he  and  many  other  was  dispatched  to  Lochinver  to  protect  and 
men,  but  his  wife,  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  was  bra-  support  the  police  in  the  discharge  of  their   ^ 
tally  treated.  duty,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  visdi-   i 
Tbe  HIghUuid  Crtften. — The  grievances  of  the  eating  the  authority  of  the  law  in  the  disturbed   | 
crofters  and  cottars  in  the  Highlands,  and  dis-  district.    The  labors  of  the  commissioners  vn-    ; 
turbances  connected  therewith,  engaged  the  der  tbe  crofters  act  of  1886  were  oontinned    \ 
attention  of  the  Government  as  well  as  of  the  during  the  year.     In  Sntherland  and  Caith- 
local  authorities  all  through  the  year.    In  the  ness,  in  Sicye  and  Uist,  rents  have  been  jndi-    ) 
last  week  of  1886  nine  men  were  tried  at  In-  oially  reduced  by  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  fifty 
verary  for  rioting  at  Easdale,  in  Argyleshire.  per  cent.,  and  arrears  of  rent  have  been  wiped 
Five  of  the  charges  were  withdrawn,  bat  fonr  off  in  even  a  greater  ratio.    Yet  the  crofters 
were  proved,  two  of  the  prisoners  being  sen-  are  not  satisfied,  and  the  discontent  oontinoes. 
teuced  to  sixty  days'  and  two  others  to  thirty  In  South  Uist,  Lady  Cathoart  waived  her  claim 
days'  imprisonment.  In  the  first  week  of  Janu-  to  object  to  leaseholders  demanding  the  fixing 
ary  two  other  sets  of  rioters  were  tried.    In  of  fair  rents,  but  the  leaseholders  oured  little 
the  case    of  eight    Garalapin  prisoners    the  for  the  concession.    In  its  latest  phase  the  re- 
charges against  two  were  withdrawn,  and  the  lief  has  taken  the  form  of  a  proposal  for  the 
other  six  were  acquitted.    Seven   Herabnsta  emigration  of  necessitous  crofters  to  British 
crofters  were  tried,  of  whom  three  were  sen-  Columbia  with  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
tenced  to  two  months'  and  four  to  one  month's  The  proposal  is  to  advance  £150,000  to  enable 
imprisonment.     At  the  same  time  the  crofters  1,260  families  (or  about  6,000  persons)  to  settle 
were  encouraged  in  their  resistance  to  the  law  on  the  nch  lands  of  the  western  continent    H 
and  its  officers  by  meetings  of  their  sympa-  is  noteworthy  that  these  disturbances  in  the 
thizers  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Some  Highlands  have  increased  the  amount  of  smug- 
time  afterward  a  little  excitement  was  caused  gling  in  these  regions.    For  the  protection  of 
by  the  arrest  of  two  Skye  crofters  when  in  crofters  whose  cases  were  under  consideration, 
bed,  and  after  that  it  was  found  possible  to  a  short  amending  act  was  passed  by  Parliament 
serve  notices  in  Skye  without  opposition.    The  It  provided  that,  where  a  crofter  bad  applied 
tenants  on  the  EUore  estate,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  the  commisnoners  to  fix  a  fair  rent  for  his 
following  the  example  of  Ireland,  adopted  the  holding,  his  effects  could  not  be  seized  or  sold 

Blan  of  campaign,  and  the  speeches  of  Michael  for  rent  until  his  case  had  been  heard  and  dis- 
^avitt  in  Dornoch,  Dingwall,  and  at  other  posed  of.  \ 
places  in  the  Highlands,  tended  to  keep  the  ex-  Sodalst  Agltitlti. — The  misery  in  London, 
citement  alive.  Further  encouragement  was  where  the  unemployed  increased  constantly 
given  to  the  malcontents  by  decisions  partially  during  the  year,  and  great  nambers  of  home- 
favorable  to  the   crofters  in    an  action  for  less  people  from  the  provinces,  tis  well  as  the 
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letropolla,  were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  streets,  promised  coercion  act  for  Ireland,  bills  for  the 

;ave  the  Socialists  an  opportunity  to  preach  improvement  of  local  government  in  England 

heir  doctrines,  and  address  petitions  to  the  and  Scotland,  to  be  followed,  if  circumstances 

lathoritiea.     Trafalgar  Square,  where  the  des-  should  render  it  possible,  by  a  similar  measure 

itute  chiefly  congregated,  was  made  the  scene  for  Ireland ;  a  bill  to  cheapen  private  bill  legis- 

}t  several  demonstrations,  until  finally,  at  the  lation ;  measures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of 

lolicitation  of  the  business  people  of  the  neigh-  lands,  to  secure  allotments  to  small  household- 

t>orhood,  the  police  forbade  its  use  for  the  pur-  ers,  and  to  provide  for  the  readier  sale  of  glebe- 

po«e  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  property  of  lands;  a  bill  altering  the  method  of  levying 

the  crown,  and  bad  never  been  given  to  the  tithes  in  England  and  Wales ;   measures  for 

public  as  a  park  or  thoroughfare.    Mr.  Glad-  the  reform  of  the  universities,  defining  the 

stone  bad  shortly  before,  in  connection  with  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  amend- 

the  Mitchelstown  disturbances,  enunciated  the  ing  criminal  procedure  in  Scotland ;  and  meas- 

doctrine  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  deter-  ures  for  the  regulation  of  railway  rates  and 

mine  whether  the  police  are  justified  in  inter-  for  preventing  the  fraudulent  use  of  merchan- 

fering  with  them,  and,  if  there  appear  to  be  no  dise  marks. 

justification,  may  lawfully  resist  The  Social-  As  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurred  Lord 
ists  and  the  unemployed  determined  to  carry  Randolph  Churchill  explained  his  position  in 
out  this  principle,  and  hold  their  meeting  the  crisis  that  preceded  the  convening  of  Par- 
in  Trafalgar  Square  in  spite  of  Sir  Charles  liament.  He  said  he  was  pledged  to  a  policy 
Warren's  proclamation.  Mr.  Gladstone  re-  of  retrencliment,  and  resigned  his  post  as  Chan- 
canted  the  doctrine  that  he  had  upheld  in  his  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  because  he  was  asked 
speech  at  Nottingham,  and  counseled  the  i>eo-  to  agree  to  an  expenditure  of  £31,000,000  on 
pie  of  London  to  give  way  to  the  police  pend-  the  army  and  navy,  which  was  £6,000,000 
mg  the  trial  of  any  legal  questions  that  might  more  than  the  average  between  1874  and  1884, 
be  raised.  On  the  Sunday  set  for  the  meeting,  besides  large  supplementary  estimates.  He 
November  13,  Sir  Charles  Warren,  using  the  took  exception  at  the  wasteful  methods  pur- 
tactical  knowledge  that  he  had  gained  in  war-  sued  in  the  army  and  navy  administration,  and 
fare,  placed  strong  guards  at  all  the  points  of  at  the  adventurous  foreign  policy  that  was 
approach.  The  processions  attempted  to  make  sanctioned  by  the  other  members  of  the  Cabi- 
their  way  through  with  no  success.  In  the  net.  There  were  other  matters  of  grave  im- 
coUisions  with  the  police  many  persons  were  portance,  he  said,  on  which  he  difiered  from 
hurt.  The  Socialist  leaders  and  orators,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  yet  they  were  susceptible  of 
Cunninghame  Graham,  a  Scotch  member   of  accommodation. 

Parliament,  in  sympathy  with  them,  were  ar-        In  carrying  through  the  new  coercion  act 

rested  and  tried  on  charges  of  resisting  the  the  Government  had  not  merely  Mr.  Parnell 

police  or  making  incendiary  speeches.    Many  and  his  party  to  contend  with,  but  Mr.  Glad- 

of   them,  including  Mr.    Graham,  were  con-  stone  and  the  main  division  of  the  Liberal 

victed,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  in  most  party.    After  a  struggle  which  lasted  over  two 

cases  for  one  or  two  months.  raontlis,  when  only  six  clauses  had  been  con- 

The  PaifltHeiUry  SmsIm. — The  second  session  sidered  in  committee,  closure  was  applied  by  a 

of  the  12th  Parliament  of  Victoria  was  opened  m^ority  of  108,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 

on  January  27.    The  speech  from  the  throne  the  House  of  Commons  without  further  de- 

allnded  to  the  Bulgarian  difficulties ;  to  the  bate,  and  in  substantially  the  same  form  by 

task  ondertaken  in  Egypt  **  which  is  not  yet  the  House  of  Lords.    The  law  revives  and 

accomplished ;   but   substantial   advance    has  strengthens  the  power  of  the  authorities  given 

been  made  towards  the  assurance  of  external  under  the  former  crimes  act  to  hold  prelimi- 

and  internal  tranquillity'*;  and  to  operations  nary  inquiries  and  examine  witnesses  though 

conducted  in  Burmah  by  the  troops  **  with  no  person  be  accused.    The  Attorney-General 

bravery  and  skill  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating  may  direct  any  resident  magistrate  to  make 

brigandage."    The  condition  of  Ireland  was  such  inquiries  when  an  ofi^ense  has  been  com- 

said  to  still  require  serious  attention,  for  though  mitted  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and  to  bind 

''  grave  crimes  have  happily  been  rarer  during  the  witnesses  to  appear  at  the  court  of  sessions, 

the  last  few  months  than  during  a  similar  pe-  A  witness  is  not  excused  from  giving  evi- 

riodin  the  preceding  year,"  yet  attention  would  dence  tending  to  criminate  himself,  but  his 

be  called  to  proposals  for  reforms  in  legal  pro-  confessions  can  not  be  used  against  him  in 

cedure  which  seem  necessary  to  secure  the  criminal  proceedings.    Summary  jurisdiction 

prompt  and  efficient    administration   of   the  is  given  in  cases  (1)  of  taking  part  in  a  crimi- 

criminal  law,  because  ^^  the  relations  between  nal  conspiracy  to  induce  any  person  not  to 

the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  which  in  fulfill  legal  obligations,  or  not  to  let,  hire,  use, 

the  early  part  of  the  autumn  exhibited  signs  of  or  occupy  land,  or  not  deal  with,  work  for,  or 

improvement,  have  since  been  seriout^ly  dis-  hire  any  person,  or  to  interfere  with  the  ad- 

tnrbed  in  some  districts  by  organized  attempts  ministration  of  the  law  ;  (2)  of  using  violence 

to  incite  the  latter  class  to  combine  against  the  or  intimidation  to  cause  any  person  to  do  what 

fulfillment  of  their  legal    obligations.*^    The  he  has  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing  or 

legislAtive  programme  comprised,  besides  the  to  abstain  from  any  lawfid  act,  or  toward  any 
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person  in  conseqnenoe  of  such  acts ;  and  (3)  Persons  convicted  of  offenses  orer  whicb  som- 
of  taking  part  in  a  riot  or  unlawful  assembly,  mary  jurisdiction  is  exercised  are  panisbable 
taking  forcible  possession  of  any  house  or  land  with  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
within  twelve  months  after  the  execution  of  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  have 
any  writ  of  possession,  or  assaulting,  resisting,  tlie  right  of  appeal,  which  appeal  shall  be  beard 
or  obstructing  a  sheriff,  bailitf,  constable,  or  by  a  county  court  judge,  chairman  of  quarter 
process-server  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  sessions,  or  recorder,  sitting  as  a  sole  judge. 
The  high  court  shall  order  a  special  jury  on  A  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  consists  of  s 
the  application  of  the  Attorney-General  or  the  district  court  in  Dublin,  and  elsewhere  of  two 
defendant.  It  shall  also,  on  application  of  the  resident  magistrates,  one  of  whom  most  have 
Attorney-General,  order  the  removal  of  a  trial  legal  knowledge  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Lord 
to  any  county  that  the  Attorney -General  may  Lieutenant.  The  term  ^Mntimidation  **  is  de- 
name,  but  may  modify  the  order  on  the  appli-  fined  as  including  any  words  or  acts  intended 
cation  of  the  defendant  if  it  appear  that  the  or  calculated  to  pot  any  person  in  fear  of  an 
trial  can  be  most  fairly  had  in  another  court,  injury  or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  in  council  may  proclaim  of  his  family,  or  to  any  person  in  bis  eroploy- 
any  specified  part  of  Ireland.  The  proclama-  ment,  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of 
tioncan  be  determined  by  a  resolution  of  either  property,  business,  employment,  or  means  of 
house  of  Parliament.    If  the  Lord  Lientenant  living. 

is  satisfied  that  any  association  exists  that  is        Besides  the  coercion  act,  the  only  parts  of  the 
formed  for  the  commission  of  crime,  or  of  car-  ministerial  programme  that  passed  into  legisla- 
rying  on  operations  for  or  by  the  commission  tive  shape  were  the  acts  for  laborers*  aliot- 
of  crime,  or  of  encouraging  or  aiding  persons  roents,  the  act  for  the  protection  of  mercban- 
to  oommit  crime,  or  of  promoting  or  inciting  dise  marks,  and  the  acts  for  improving  Scotch 
to  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  or  of  inter-  criminal  procedure  and  strengthening  the  office 
fering  with  the  administration  of  the  law  or  of  Secretary  for  Scotland.    Besides  these  ao 
disturbing  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  act  was  passed  for  the  regulation  of  coal-mines, 
he  may  issue  a  special  proclamation  declaring  The  merchandise-marks  act  not  only  gives  ad- 
such  association  to  be  dangerous.    Every  spe-  ditional  protection  to  the  use  of  trade-marks 
dal  proclamation  must  be  laid  before  Parlia-  and  names  in  Great  Britain,  but,  in  pursaance    | 
noent  within  seven  days,  or,  if  Parliament  is  of  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  lately  concluded,     -^ 
not  sitting,  within  seven  days  of  its  convening,  empowers  the  custom-house  anthonties  to  de- 
and  if  either  house  pass  an  address  that  the  tain  goods  that  have  forged  trade- marks,  false 
proclamation  shall  not  remain  in  force,  it  shall  trade  descriptions,  or  marks,  names^  or  descrip- 
ho  deemed  to  have  expired.    A  proclamation  tions  that  are  illegal  under  the  act. 
issued  when  Parliament  is  not  sitting  expires        The  allotments  act  empowers  the  sanitar?    f 
in  a  week,  unless  a  session  be  called  within  authorities  in  any  parish,  where  the  laboring 
twenty  days.    After  the  issuance  of  a  special  population  are  unable  to  obtain  suitable  land  at 
proclamation,  as  long  as  it  continues  unrevoked  reasonable  rents,  to  lease  or  purchase  land  at  a    j 
and  unexpired,  the  Lord  Lientenant  may  issue  price  that  will  be  recouped  by  the  rent  of  the 
an  order  to  prohibit  or  suppress  in  any  specified  allotments,  to  be  petitioned  out  among  the 
district  the  association  that  he  has  proclaimed  laborers  who  desire  it.    If  land  can  not  be  ob- 
as  dangerous.  From  the  date  of  such  order,  any  tained  otherwise,  it  can  be  compulsorily  taken 
one  participating  in  any  meeting  or  proceed-  at  a  price  to  be  assessed  by  arbitration,  but  no 
ings  of  the  unlawful  association,  publishing  its  parks  or  gardens  or  railroad,  canal,  or  miniog 
notices,  or  contributing  to  its  objects  may  be  lands  can  be  thus  taken, 
prosecuted  before  a  court  of  summary  juris-        A  margarine  act  was  passed,  requiring  everj 
diction.    The  term  *^  association  *'  is  made  to  consignment  of  artificial  butter,  whether  im- 
include  any  combination  of  persons,  whether  ported  or  manufactured  in  the  country,  to  be 
known  by  any  distinctive  name  or  not.    The  madeundorthenameof  margarine,  every  pack- 
peace  preservation  act  of  1886  is  continued  in  age  to  be  thus  marked  in  durable  letters,  and 
force  for  five  years,  with  the  modification  that  every  parcel  of  the  substance  exposed  for  retail 
under  a  warrant  to  search  for  arms  or  ammu-  sale  to  bear  the  same  label  in  clear  and  eon- 
nition  any  houses  in  a  specified  town  or  mu-  spicoous  characters.   Imitation  butter,  whether 
nicipal  ward  may  be  searched  without  being  mixed  with  butter  or  not,  is  subject  to  the  act 
specified.    A  criminal  case  may  be  removed  to  Food  inspectors  and  medical  or  police  officers 
a  court  of  assize  in  any  county  in  England  as  may  take  samples  to  analyze.    Every  factor? 
well  as  Ireland,  or  to  the  English  Court  of  where  artificial  butter  is  made  must  be  regis- 
Queen's  Bench  or  Central  Criminal  Court.   The  tered.    Offenses  under  the  act  are  punishable 
removal  may  be  made  before  any  indictment  with  a  fine  up  to  £20  for  the  first,  £50  for  the 
has  been  found,  and  the  grand  jury  of  the  dis-  second,  and  £100  for  subsequent  convictions. 
trict  to  which  the  trial  has  been  removed  may  There  was  a  spirited  discussion  as  to  whether 
inquire  into  the  case  and  determine  it  in  the  butter  substitutes  should  be  called  ^^  botterine^** 
same  manner  as  if  the  crime  had  been  com-  under  which  name  considerable  quantities  were 
mitted  in  the  county  or  district  of  Ireland  or  sold,   or  *^  margarine,'*  a  name  that  it    was 
England  to  which  the  trial  has  been  removed,  thought  would  repel  buyers,  but  the  wiahea  of 
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he  dairy-farmers  and  their  friends  the  land-  changes  in  the  legislative  system,  which  were 

ords  prevailed.  enacted  hy  the  Charoher  tbrongh  dread  of  an 

Sigw  BMUticfc — The  British  Government  in-  immediate  dissolution.   The  adoption  of  icrutin 

laced  the  Continental  powers  to  enter  into  a  de  lists  has  rendered  the  depnties  more  inde- 

oonference  to  consider  the  qnestion  of  sugar  pendent  of  their  constituents  in  respect  to 

bounties,  which  was  held  in  London  under  the  patronage,  the  expenditure  of  public  money 

presidency  of  Baron  de  Worms.    The  delegates  on  local    improvements,   and    especially   the 

condemned  the  system  of  bounties,   and  re-  equalization  and  thorough  collection  of  taxes, 

ported  in  favor  of  a  system  of  refining  and  The  law  of  June  24,  1886,  fixes  the  number  of 

manuf  acta  ring  in  London,  the  Belgian  repre-  deputies  at  150,  instead  of  245,  as  before, 

sentatives  alone  objecting.     They  all  agreed  to  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following 

a  protocol,  signed  in  December,  1871,  recom-  members:  President  of  the  Council,  Minister 

mending  their  governments  to    remove  the  of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  War,  C.Triooupis; 

bounties.     The  governments  will  inform  the  Minister  of  Justice,  D.  8.  Voulpiotis ;  Minister 

British   Government  before  March    1,   1888,  of  the  Interior,  C.  Lombardos;    Minister  of 

whether  they  accept  the  proposals  and  in  what  Worship  and  Public  Instruction,  P.  Manetas; 

manner  they  propose  to  carry  them  into  prao-  Minister  of  Foreign   Affairs,  E.  Dragonmis; 

tice.     On  April  5, 1888,  the  conference  is  to  re-  Minister  of  Marine,  G.  Theotokis. 

assemble,   and  exchange  ratifications  of  the  The  reigning  sovereign  is  King  Georgios  I, 

convention  that  was  annexed  to  the  protocol,  bom  Dec.  24,  1845,  son  of  King  Christian  of 

The  first  article  of  the  c<mvention  requires  the  Denmark,  who  was  elected  by  the  National 

contracting  parties  to  take  or  to  propose  to  Assembly  on  March  80,  1868.  and  confirmed 

their  respective  legislatures  such,  measures  as  by  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  the  three 

shall  constitute  an  absolute  guarantee  that  no  protecting    powers.      The    heir  -  apparent   is 

bounty,  direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  paid  on  the  Prince  Konstantinos,  bom  Aug.  2,  1868. 

exportation  of  sugar.    The  second  article  speci-  Area  aad  Pepilatlei. — The  area  of  Greece  is 

fies  the  mode  in  which  this  principle  is  to  be  64,689    square    kilometres,   or  25,014    miles, 

applied  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  sugar  The  population  before  the  annexation  of  the 

raanufactnred  in  bond.    The  third  article  em-  district  of  Arta,  Trikkala,  and  Larissa,  in  Thes- 

bodies  the  reserves  made  by  the  Belgian  dele-  saly  and  Epirus,  under  the  treaty  of  June  14, 

gates,  who  prefer  to  retain,  with  certain  modi-  1881,  was  in  1879,  when  the  last  census  was 

fications,  the  system  in  use  in  Belgium,  while  taken,  1,679,775.    Adding  the  population  of 

making  concessions  in  the  direction  of  an  in-  the  annexed  districts,   as  ascertained  by  an 

crease  of  legal  yield  and  a  lowering  of  the  tax.  enumeration  in  1881,  the  total  population  of 

The  Belgian  objection  is  based  on  the  consid-  the  kingdom  is  1,970,561,  inclusive  of  soldiers, 

erations  that  a  strict  excise  supervision  is  ex-  seamen,  and  citizens  abroad.    The  number  of 

pensive  to  the  state  and  injurious  to  the  in-  male  inhabitants  is  1,040,526,  and  of  females 

dustry.     The  French  delegates  recorded  re-  989,086.     The  civil  population  is  1.948,174, 

serves  in  regard  to  the  Belgian  proposals,  on  which  is  divided    into    1,902,800    Orthodox 

the  ground  that  they  did  not  afiPord  a  guaran-  Greek  Christians,  14,677  other  Christians,  5,- 

tee  for  the  total  suppression  of  bounties.    The  792  Israelites,  24,165  Mohammedans,  and  740 

German,  Austro- Hungarian,  Italian,  Spanish,  others.    Athens,  the  capital,  contained  84,908 

Dutch,  and  Russian  delegates  recorded  their  inhabitants  in  April,  1884. 

adhesion  to  these  reserves.  Fliaictt. — The  bndget  for  the  year  1887  es- 

CSEBCE,  a  constitutional  monarchy  in  south-  timates  the  total  revenue  at  94,656,907  drach- 

eastem  Europe.    The  present  Constitution  was  mas  or  francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  93,288,- 

framed  by  a  constituent  assembly  convoked  for  871  drachmas.    The  internal  debt  on  Jan.  1, 

the  purpose  in  1864,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the  1887,  amounted  to  885,776,081  drachmas,  and 

King  on  Nov.  28,  1864.     The  legislative  au-  the  total  public  debt  to  424,429,718  drachmas, 

thority  appertains  to  a  single  chamber  of  depu-  not  including  89,814,866  drachmas  of  paper 

ties.     After  Delyannis  had  plunged  the  coun-  money.    The  war  preparations  of  1886  had 

try  into  debt,   flooded    it   with    depreciated  added  more  than  100,000,000  drachmas  to  the 

fiaper-money,  summoned    the    citizens   from  debt.    The  Chamber  in  June,  1867,  authorized 

their  agricultural  and  commercial  pursuits  to  a  loan  of  150,000,000  drachmas  for  the  liquida- 

take  their  ranks  in  the  army,  and  disorganized  tion  of  the  floating  debt, 

the  entire  business  of  the  country  to  carry  out  The  Armj  aid  Navy. — The  army  in  1887  con- 

a  policy  of  bellicose  menace  and  bravado  that  sisted  of  1,787  oflScers,  7,802  non-commissioned 

injured,  rather  than  benefited,  the  international  ofiicers  and  musicians,   and   18,091   soldiers, 

position  of  Greece,  his  Cabinet  was  turned  out  making   altogether   27,180  men,   with   8,509 

in  order  to  escape  European  intervention,  and  horses  and  120  cannon.    The  strength  of  the 

Tricoupis  formed  a  ministry  on  May  21,  1886.  army  for  1888  is  fixed  at  26,340  men,  and  the 

The  first  aim  of  the  new  minister  was  to  pay  military  expenditure  at  16,988,500  drachmas, 

9fir  the  debt,  restore  the  currency  to  a  gold  against  18,074,069  drachmas  in  1887. 

tMisis,  and  still  keep  up  the  army  in  a  state  of  €MiBeree« — The  industry  of  Greece  is  largely 

military  efiSciency.    The  necessity  of  economy  agricultural.  There  are  250,000  acres  devoted  to 

tad  reform  furnished  a  reason  for  important  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.;  1,000,000  acres  to  grain- 
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crops;  260,000  acres  to  vines;  126,000  acres 
to  currants ;  and  825,000  acres  to  the  olive- 
cultare.  Tiie  principal  imports  are  cereals  and 
textiles,  and  the  principal  exports  dried  car- 
rants,  olive-oil,  lead,  wine,  silver-ore,  dye  and 
tanning  stnffs,  and  zinc. 

The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  com- 
prised 74  steamers,  of  88,318  tons,  and  8,164 
sailing-vessels,  of  239,861  tons,  exclusive  of 
about  6,000  coasting- vessels.  The  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  Greek  ports  in  1885  was 
10,597,  of  2,431,589  tons;  the  number  that 
cleared  was  10,598,  of  2,480,518  tons. 

The  railroads  in  operation  on  Oct.  1,  1887, 
had  a  total  length  of  615  kilometres. 

The  state  telegraphs  in  1885  had  a  total 
length  of  6,608  kilometres,  with  7,675  kilo- 
metres of  wire.  The  number  of  internal  dis- 
patches was  544,556;  of  international  dis- 
patches, 181,991 ;  the  receipts,  1,065,809 
drachmas;  the  expenses,  998,800  drachmas. 

The  number  of  letters  sent  through  the 
post-office  in  1885  was  6,182,571 ;  postal-cards, 
167,821;  registered  letters,  8c*l,804;  journals 
and  printed  matter,  4,793,522.  The  receipts 
were  1,084,246  drachmas,  and  the  expenses 
695,688  drachmas. 

General  Electton. — In  the  previous  elections, 
which  returnetl  Delyannis  to  power,  Tricou- 
pis,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister,  was  cen- 
sured by  his  followers  for  not  using  the  cus- 
tomary official  pressure  and  sending  military 
guards  to  protect  the  ministerial  candidates 
and  overawe  the  opposing  factions.  Elections 
under  the  new  electoral  law  were  held  in 
January,  1887.  The  Prime  Minister  refrained 
as  before  from  administrative  interference,  yet 
80  discredited  had  Delyannis  and  his  party  be- 
come that  100  ministerial  candidates  were 
elected,  to  only  50  of  the  opposition. 

GUATEMALA,  a  republic  of  Central  America. 
(For  details  relating  to  area  and  population, 
see  "Annual  OyclopaBdia"  for  1886.) 

GovcrameBt — The  President  is  Gen.  Manuel 
Lisandro  Barillas.  The  Cabinet  is  composed 
of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Don  Lorenzo  Montdfar;  Public  Instruction, 
M.  M.  A.  Herrera;  Interior  and  Justice,  F. 
Anguiano;  Public  Works,  S.  Barrutia;  Fi- 
nance, Don  Mauricio  Rodriguez;  War,  C. 
Mendiz4bal.  The  Guatemalan  Minister  at 
Washington  is  Don  Francisco  Lainfiesta,  the 
Oonsul-General  at  New  York  is  Jacob  Baiz, 
the  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  Don  Jos6  M. 
Rom4.  The  United  States  Minister  for  all 
Central  America,  resident  at  Guatemala,  is 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Hall,  and  the  Consul-General 
James  R.  Hosmer. 

The  strength  of  the  regular  army  is  2,500 
men,  and  that  of  the  militia  is  20,000. 

FlDances. — Prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
foreign  debt  of  Guatemala,  assented  to  by  the 
bondholders  at  their  London  meeting  of  Dec. 
8,  1887,  the  national  indebtedness  was  com- 
posed of  a  home  debt  amounting  to  $5,504,880, 
and  a  foreign  debt  of  $5,702,848,  constituting 


a  total  indebtedness  of  $11,207,723.  By  virtue 
of  the  agreement  made  with  the  holders  of 
Guatemalan  1856  and  1869  loans,  the  latter 
have  been  consolidated,  and,  together  with 
accumulated  interest,  converted  into  a  new 
4  per-cent.-bond  issue,  for  which  a  sinking 
fund  has  been  provided  at  the  rate  of  i  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Simultaneously  it  was  re- 
solved to  convert  the  home  debt  into  a  6-per- 
cent.-bond  issue,  with  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  customs  revenue  was 
pledged  as  a  security  for  both  debts. 

The  Government  received,  early  in  1887,  a 
proposal  from  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Na- 
than &  Co.,  Guatemala,  in  behalf  of  the  Paris 
Soci^t^  de  D^p6ts  et  de  Coraptes-Conrants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  London  banking 
firm  of  S.  S.  Thomas,  T.  Bonar  &  Co.  on  the 
other,  for  the  creation  by  the  two  concerns 
jointly  of  a  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Guate- 
mala, with  a  share  capital  of  £1,000,000,  such 
national  bank  to  be  authorized  to  issue  baok- 
notes  of  a  face  value  of  $1  to  $200,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Pwtil  Servke. — There  were  in  operation  in 
1886  129  post-offices,  dispatching  altogether 
8,400,876  items  of  mail-matter,  the  receipts 
being  $56,026  and  the  expenses  $50,597. 

CMiaerce. — The  imports  and  exports  for  five 
years  have  been  as  follows,  in  thousandb  uf 
dollars: 


YEAILS. 

ImporU. 

Expikfti. 

1852 

lhS3 

2.421 
8.8S0 
8,788 
8,587 

8,719 
8,719 
4,988 

1S84 

1S85 

«.^»70 

1SS6 

e,786 

The  chief  articles  exported  in  1886  were: 
coffee,  $5,888,417 ;  sugar,  $852,556 ;  hides  and 
skins,  $170,474;  India-rubber,  $118,807;  and 
there  were  shipped  besides,  bananas,  sarsa- 
parilla,  cocoa,  indigo,  wool,  and  some  gold- 
dust;  furthei*more,  silver  coin  to  the  amount 
of  $118,261. 

The  American  trade  with  Guatemala  pre- 
sents the  following  changes: 


FISCAL  YEAR, 


18S6 

1887 


Import  intw  th« 
Doited  State*. 


|1,967,6S« 
2,648,718 


tr2S,f40 
»8,179 


The  increased  import  figure  is  due  to  the 
rise  in  coffee. 

Kailrtads» — There  are  in  running  order  the 
Champerioo-Ketalhulen  line  of  railway  from 
San  Jos6  to  Escuintla,  45  kilometres  in  length, 
and  the  Escuintla-Guatemala  line,  71  kilome- 
tres.   The  interoceanic  line  ii)  being  built. 

Tdefrnphs. — The  total  length  of  telegraph  in 
operation  is  2.905  kilometres,  with  77  offices, 
which  in  1886  forwarded  811,976  messages, 
the  receipts  being  $148,281  and  the  expenses 
$11 5,899.  There  is  direct  communication  with 
all  Mexican  telegraph-offices  at  minimum  rates. 

Eitnditlmk — The  extradition  treaty  between 
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the  United  States  and  Guatemala  having  been  temala,  and  that  the  leaders  were  Messrs.  Sal- 
ratified  by  the  Senate  at  Washington,  a  later  vador  Sandoval,  Jos6  Aguilar,  and  Gen.  Tino- 
oonvention,  styled  **  an  additional  article,"  was  co,  a  Nicaraguan  officer.  The  Government 
the  subject  of  a  message  of  Pres^ident  Oleve-  was  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  movement 
land  to  the  latter,  accompanied  by  his  recom-  was  backed  by  many  who  are  averse  to  the 
mendation  that  it  be  ratified.  The  additional  actual  political  situation.  The  Government 
article  reads :  *^  Neither  Government  shall  be  refrained  from  making  investigations,  and  con- 
required  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  under  tented  itself  by  sending  a  force  against  those 
the  stipulations  of  this  convention."  who  bad  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands, 

■cxico  and  GiatCBila. — The  substance  of  a  and  who  were  promptly  overthrown  by  the 
protocol  arranged  between  Mexico  and  Guate-  military  commanders  at  Chiqnimula,  Jalapa, 
mala  in  October  is  that  the  Government  of  Zacapa,  and  Santa  Rosa.  The  Governments 
Guatemala  will  appoint  a  minister  plenipoten-  of  Honduras  and  Salvador  also  acted  loyally 
tiary  to  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  to  ne-  and  thus  assisted  the  overthrow  of  the  revolu- 
gotiate  with  the  plenipotentiary  appointed  by  tion.  The  chiefs  Pineda,  Arzu,  Zepeda,  and 
the  Mexican  Government  a  treaty  providing  Juarez,  were  captured,  and  after  trial  were 
for  a  mixed  commission  to  decide  the  claims  of  condemned  and  snot.  During  those  same  days 
citizens  of  one  country  against  those  of  the  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the  barracks 
other;  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  at  Huchuetenango,  and  a  two  hours'  fight  re- 
providing  for  an  absolutely  free  exchange  of  suited  in  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  after  a  num- 
the  natural  products  of  the  two  countries.  her  had  been  killed  and  wounded  on  both 

Ewtmia  tf  1887* — The  President  of  Guatemala  sides.    After  their  defeat  a  number  of  the 

on  June  29  established  a  temporary  dictator-  rebels  were  captured  and  tried  by  court-mar- 

ibip  by  issuing  the  following  decree :  tial,  and  Col.  Vicente  Castaneda  and  Lieuts. 

A-^^T- T   in,^  T?^^«„fi««  «oa««.«o  ^«f*^i  «r  *!.«  Ismail  Diaz,  Jos6  Munoz,   Malias  Cifuentes, 

AxncLB  I.  The  iLixecutive  assumes  control  of  tue  jx7«         -ai            vi.          i^n 

country  and  suspends  the  action  of  the  Constitution.  "*i,f  f.^^*®.^*^  Alonzo,  have  been  shot." 

Art.  II.  The  tribunals  of  tlie  republic  will  continue  While  this  attempt  at  revolution  had  been 

to  sit  under  the  laws  in  force  on  March  1  of  Uie  pres-  preparing,  the  Government  on   September  8 

entyear.                  ^.^     ,            .,     .    i      i.  ^elt  induced  to  expel  from  the  territory  of  the 

Abt.  III.  A  constituent  assembly  is  herebv  con-  ..«,>„ ki;^  fK*>  a  •aI^k:^!.^,^  n^n  t?;«««^«  o«««.»^ 

voked  to  reconsider  the  reforms  in  the  Constitution  republic  the  Archbishop  Don  Ricardo  Casano- 

decreed  on  Dec.  11,  1879,  and  those  issued  on  Oct.  va.     In  1873  the  latter  was  a  lawyer,  but  de- 

ao,  lSd5,  which  assembly  shall  meet  on  October  1  cided  to  become  a  miDister  of  the  Catholic 

nest.            ,«  .    ,           ,  „           .  Church.    He  succeeded  at  last  in  securing  the 

Art.  IV    This  decree  shall  come  mto  force  from  archiepiscopal  chair,   and  from  that  exalted 

the  moment  it  is  issued.  -a*                   j              •                                   •     ^ 

position  opened  a  serious  campaign  against 

The  decree  was  signed  by  President  Barillas  liberal  reforms,  pretending  that  the  laws  grant- 
and  all  his  ministers,  and  it  became  the  pre-  ing  liberty  of  worship,  laic  and  non-sectarian 
text  for  a  rising  against  the  constituted  au-  instruction,  secular  cemeteries,  and,  in  fact,  all 
tborities.     A  revolutionary   band  formed  in  such  legislation  that  directly  or  indirectly  sup- 
Valencia  and  traversed  the  departments  of  pressed  the  abuses  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Santa  Rosa,  Jalapa,  and  Guatemala,  but  met  against  liberty,  should  be  stricken  from  the 
DO  sympatbizers.     Finally,  they  dispersed  and  Guatemala  Constitution.     Ignoring   the   fact 
made   toward  Alzatate   for   the   purpose    of  that  the  public  schools  were  established  and 
thence  passing  to  the  Soledad  forests.     Some,  are  controlled  and  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
however,  came  in  and  surrendered  to  the  Gov-  the  archbishop  sought  to  interfere  in   their 
emment  forces.    Of  the  others,  several  were  management,  by  issuing  a  decree  forbidding  the 
captured  by  the  residents,  while  the  remainder  perusal  of  a  book  entitled  *^  Cartas  4  Eugenia.*' 
made  toward  Salvador,  but  were  captured  be-  Archbishop  Casanova  even  went  a  step  further 
fore    they  crossed  the  frontier.     While  this  and  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  any  au- 
news  was  being  received,  a  telegram  arrived  thority  whatever  except  God  Almighty  and 
saying  that  Don  Vicente  Castaneda  with  a  the  Pope. 

force  from  Cliiantla  had  attacked  Huchuete-  Prtsperois  Conditlan  af  tlie  Chantry,  —  During 
HADgo,  but  was  driven  oft,  leaving  a  lieutenant  1887  a  very  healthy  tone  was  observable  in 
and  three  soldiers  dead,  and  carrying  away  business  matters  in  the  republic.  Agrioult- 
some  wounded.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  urists  were  jubilant  at  the  abundance  of  the 
the  affair  at  the  time,  but  under  date  of  Oc-  coffee-crop,  which  yielded  about  600,000  qum- 
tober  30  Gen.  Barillas  issued  a  long  proclama-  tals.  Money  was  comparatively  cheap,  being 
tioD.  He  said  he  had  summoned  the  Constitu-  easily  procurable  at  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  per 
ent  Assembly  and  reported  to  it  at  length  all  annum  on  good  security.  The  coffee-crops  were 
matters  of  public  importance  that  had  oc-  the  main  cause  of  this  flourishing  condition, 
cnrred,  trusting  that  very  shortly  the  regime  andgenerally  a  happy  state  of  affairs  prevailed. 
of  the  Constitution  would  again  be  inaugu-  PriTilegtsafSteaiiei^Ltnes. — In  August  the  Guv- 
rated.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  on  the  28th  of  Sep-  emment  published  the  following  decree,  de- 
tember  the  Government  received  informatioii  daring  that  all  foreign  merchandise,  imported 
that  a  revolution  was  being  plotted  on  the  by  vessels  belonging  to  companies  whose  ves- 
IroQtier  of  Salvador  against  the  peace  of  Gna-  sels  made  direct  voyages,  calling  at  the  Pacifio 
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ports  of  the  republic,  ehall  receive  a  draw-  to  erist     Article  XXX  calls  upon  the  Govcmmenti 

back  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  present  customs  of  the  different  Btatej  to  respect  the  democratic  prin- 

.     'tr    v^  i.  V      J*      : ^^*^i   u«.  ^4.^  -«^—  ciples  of  the  several  Constitutions,  and  always  refuse 

tarifif ;  but  merchandise  imported  by  steamers  to  support  any  second  presidendal  terms.    Articles 

of  lines  already  established,  or  that  may  sub-  XXX,  XXXI,  and  XXXII  provide  for  the  tenn  dur- 

sequently  be  established,  between  San  Fran-  ing  which  the  treaty  shall  remain  in  force,  its  rati- 

Cisco  and  Panama,  shall  only  be  allowed  a  re-  fi<»tion  and  excbanpre,  and  the  abrogation  of  variom 

duction  of  2^V  per  cent,  of  such  import  duties.  ^^^  ^^  *PP«^  contradictory  to  it. 

Central  Aaerkaii  IJiIm.— On  April  15,  1887,        GimS  FOE  COAST  DEFESSEi    There  has  been 

the  treaty  concluded  at  Guatemala  between  for  many  years  a  discussion  among  the  army 

the  five  republics  of  Central  America  was  offi-  and  nayy  authorities  of  the  United  States  rela- 

cially  published.    The  aim  of  the  Diet  there  tive  to  the  best  kind  of  guns  for  the  defeuse  of 

assembled  was  ^*  to  establish  an  intimate  rela-  the  coast,  and  also  in  reganl  to  the  best  loca- 

tionship  between  them,  and  by  making  the  con-  tion  for  making  such  guns.    In  1883  the  Mili- 

tinuance  of  peace  certain,  to  provide  for  their  tary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

future  final  fusion  into  one  country."      The  tives  agreed  to  the  report  in  favor  of  doing 

treaty  contains  thirty-two  articles :  away  with  more    than    half  of  the  arsenals 

The  first  declares  that  perpetual  peace  shall  exist  ™«i^<»i°®<^  ^7  ^^^  Government.     Only  three 

between  the  republics,  that  alldiffcreWrshall  be  ar-  ^^  '^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^1®  thirteen  were  declared 

ranged,  and  that  in  the  event  of  this  proving  impos-  necessary;  and  the  one  at    Watervliet,  three 

sible,  such  differences  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitra-  miles  north  of  Albany,  was  one  of  those  to  be 

tion.    But  should  armed  disputes  arise  between  two  abandoned.     It  was  afterward    decided  that 

or  more  of  the  republics,  the  others  bind  themselves  ^j^j   particular  arsenal  should  be  continued,  be- 
to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality.    All  the  republics  *^  ..        ."      .       «^  «»"vui^A  ^^^  wowuuw,  uy 

bind  themselves  to  respect  the  independence  of  each  cause  its    Situation   is   exceptionally  fine.    A 

state,  and  to  prohibit  the  preparation  in  any  one  of  tract  of  over  100  acres  is  contained   in  the 

armed  expeditions  a^inst  any  of  the  others.    Article  triangle,   which  has   a   base   on   the    Hudson 

VI  provides  that  alf  citizens  of  the  different  states  ^iver,  and  direct  communication  with  the  world 

A^'ZL^'Tt Sor^^o^ii^^^  n'\^ri'    Canal,  which    runs  through  it 

do  not  contain  this  proviso  will  be  reformed  to  make  Close  by  there  are  some  of  the  largest  iron  aud 

them  accord  with  this  article.    Article  VII  stipulates  steel  mills  in  the  country,  from  which  supplies 

thatcitizensof  any  of  the  Spanish- American  republics  of  raw  material  can  be  drawn.     As  a  fortress 

.T/.^rof"Sef^nSl^;.?trr{Sre%w''^-'  it «  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  country  for  it 
dence.  Under  Article  VIII,  citizens  of  one  republic  are  J?^  ^  guarded  by  a  comparatively  small  force, 
exempt  from  military  or  naval  service  in  any  of  the  For  these  reasons  it  i3  thought  better  to  main- 
others,  and  fh)m  forced  loans  or  militarv  service  or  tain  this  arsenal  than  some  other  that  is  more 
duties,  and  they  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  anj  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  more  water  than 

circumstances,  to  pay  either  ordinary  or  extraordi-  •    ^{t^^a^a  k^  ♦!,«  »«>»«.  u^^f  ^f  tt„j^^ :„«. 

naiy  taxes  higher  thin  tho^e  paid  by  the  natives  of  ^aforded  by  the  upper  half  of  Hudson  nver. 

the  stote.   Article  XI  enables  mitivcs  of  anv  of  the  Water-power  is  furnished  from  a  race-way  cut 

aiffnatory  republics  to  exercise  in  all  of  tnem,  but  from  the  canal  to  the  river,  with  a  fall  of  18 

subicct  to  the  local  laws,  their  professions  or  trades  feet.     Almost  unlimited  power  is  thus  close  at 

without  other  requisite  than  the  prescntauo^  hand    during    more  than   five  months  of  the 

documents,  with  proot  of  personahty  and  the  stamp ^^      rp,  ^  ^ ^  ..       -  ..  vuv^o  v,*  ^ 

of  the  office  of  flie  Executive.  Article  XII  permita  J^^^'  ^^^  capacity  of  the  arsenal  m  time  of 
transport  by  land  or  sea  between  the  contracting  re-  war  was  one  gun-carriage  complete,  with  Um- 
publics  of  all  articles  indigenous  to  or  manufactured  ber,  per  dav  ;  but  this  capacity  was  often  in- 
in  them,  and  they  will  be  exempt  from  all  customs  or  crease<l.  these  facts,  and  other  considera- 
taxes.  ThisarticlewiIlgomtoforeeonSept.  19, 1890.  i^^na  }i%A  tr,  tu^k  ir%*^,^Att^t{r^w^  ^^  «  v:n  v-  ifr 
Articles  XUI  to  XVII  Sstablish  a  reciprocal  freedom  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Vu  ^iS**:?^^  o^?  o  ^  ^^^  ^^^l' 
of  navigation  between  the  five  countries ;  an  ecjuality  Cameron,  m  the  United  btates  Senate,  in  1885, 
in  port  privilejres;  civil,  commercial,  and  cnminal  for  the  erection  of  two  large  gun -factories,  one 
suits  are  placed  on  an  equality  m  each  stato.  Article  for  the  armv,  at  Watervliet,  and  one  for  the 
XIX  orovides  that  the  consular  or  diplomatic  agents  ot  navy,  at  Washington.  This  was  the  first  prao- 
any  of  the  republics  must  act  for  a  citizen  of  any  of  a:^^!  '  ^«„„^  ™,v^-^^  a.-  *!.  j»  *  *  ^ 
the  contracting  parties  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  *'^^!  ^^^^  proposed  for  the  adequate  pro- 
Article  XX  establishes  the  riffht  of  ownership  in  all  tecnon  of  our  sea-coast.  The  bill  provided 
literarjr  productions.  Article  XXI  provides  for  the  en-  for  the  erection  of  the  two  factories  at  a  cost  of 
trance  into  the  Postal  Union  of  the  five  republics,  and  about  $1,000,000  each,  and  also  for  the  pnrchaae 

^JSlXtf Xo'^.'^^phr/rgrweet'^tl^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  ?«•"'<»»  of  te«pe,*d  s^el  tro» 

cut  States,  and  for  the  further  reduction  of  present  pnvatetirms,  to  be  converted  into  cannon.    At 

rates.    Article  XXIII  authorizes  the  free  exchange  that  time  it   was  estimated  that  about  800  or 

ofofflcial  and  private  publications.   Article  XXV  pro-  400  guns  of  various  bores  would  be   required 

vides  for  the  esublishment  of  a  ffcnerel  system  among  for  the  forts  and  ships,  some  of  these  to  weigh 

the  five  states  of  comage,  weights,  and  measures,  pro-  -i/^n   f/^na      i*  «««   ^J^^^^r^A    ♦!,«•.    ^     u    •  It* 

fessional  and  consulTr  rules,  and  of  the  penaland  ^""   ^^^^'     " '^^^  expected   that   each  of  the 

civil  codes.    Article  XXVI  provides  for  the  assem-  Proposed  factories  would  be  able  to  turn  out  in 

bling  of  an  international  congress  every  two  vears.  a    year    twelve    fifteen  inch  guns,    seventeen 

Article  XXVII  provides  that  the  contracting  parties  twelve  inch  guns,  and  fifty  six-inch  iruna,  the 

will  endeavor  peacefully  so  to  frame  matters  that  ulti-  annual  expense  being  about  $2,000,000.    This 

mately  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Amencan  con-  i^-n  j-^  ^^i  ^^„^  ..     tt  v^  wv,vvv.     xui 

federation  may  become  possible.    Consequently  mem-  ^"'  ,^*?  °o*  P^  *"®  House  of  Representatives, 

hers  of  the  conference  to  meet  in  1890  will  be  fully  Early  in  1885  Senator  Hawley  made  a  report, 

authorized  to  act,  if  present  obstructions  have  ceased  founded  on  the  evidence  submitted  by  experts 
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ift^r  investigation,  recommending   that    the  and  perhaps  eight  six-inch  guns  a  year.    A 

Government  establish  tw^o  great  manufactories  more  conservative  estimate  is  that  it  will  take 

or  foundries  for  casting  guns  for  all  calibers  overajrearto  complete  one  ten-inch  gun,  the 

Deeded  for  service  at  the  forts,  in  the  navy,  or  tube  being  80  feet  long.    The  carriages  for 

in  the  field.     It  was  said  that  the  best  locations  these  guns  are  to  be  of  the  best  steel  instead  of 

for  the  gun-factories  were  the   Washington  wood  as  formerly.    A  bill  has  been  introduced 

Navy-yard  and  the  Watervliet  Arsenal.  It  was  in  the  present  Congress  which  gives  a  larger 

Qoderstood  that  this  bill,  as  well  as  Senator  appropnation  for  the  work,  and  provides  for 

Cameron's  bill,  was  recommended  by  the  spe-  new  buildings.    A  rivalry  between  the  Water- 

cial  Joint  Committee  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  vliet  Arsenfd  and  the  arsenal  at  Frankford  has 

who  inquired  into  the  manufacture  of  ord-  hindered  more  prompt  action  in  favor  of  the 

nance  abroad.    Neither  of  these  bills  beotime  former.     Skilled  workmen  have  been  imported 

law.     A  small  appropriation,   however,  sus-  from  other  workshops  of  the  Government.    It 

tained  by  the  committee  detailed  by  the  ord-  is  thought  that  the  casting  of  large  guns  by  the 

nance  department,  made  it  possible  for  an  ex-  Government  is  impracticable,  in  view  of  the 

periment  to  be  made  at  Watervliet.    The  work  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  made 

of  preparation   was  begun  in  the  summer  of  bjuoompetitors  in  the  steel  trade.    The  ques- 

1887.     An  old  store-house,  400  feet  in  length  /ion  of  casting  ingot-steel  into  the  form  of  guns 

and  60  feet  in  width,  was  changed  from  a  two-  mas  been  decided  by  the  Government  officials 

story  building  to  a  one-story  building.    Foun-  lin  favor  of  having  those  who  furnish  the  steel 

dations  of  the  most  solid  masonry   were  laid,  wast  it  roughly  in  the  shape  of  guns.     It  is  not 

upon  which  were  placed  the  planing,  boring,  likely  that  cupolas  and  foundry  apparatus  will 

and  shrinking  machines,  the  lathes,  etc.,  which  D^^  placed  in    the    Watervliet  ArE>enid.    The 

had  been  brought  from  the  arsenals  and  foun-  buildings  will  be  devoted  strictly  to  assembling 

dries  at  West  Point,  South  Boston,  Watertown,  and  finishing  the  guns,  jackets,  rings,  and  other 

Frankford,  and  Fort  Monroe.    The  capacity  of  parts  of  the  guns  proper  that  will  be  furnished 

the  new  machinery  is  only  two  ten-inch  guns,  from  the  outside. 

H 

HAWAII,  a  constitutional  monarchy,  occupy-  KnglandandFranceonNov.  28, 1843.    Shortly 

ing  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the  afterward  the  United  States  sent  a  resident  com- 

Pacific  Ocean.    In  former  times  the  various  nii<sioner.    The  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign 

islands  were  ruled  by  independent  mois  or  was  curtailed  by  the  Constitution  granted  by 

HngH,  who  were  absolute  in  authority,  pos-  Kamehameha  III  in  1840,  which  introduced 

teasing  the  power  of  life  and  death.    The  chiefs  the  methods  of  civilized  nations  as  to  courts  of 

lad  certain  privileges  accorded  to  them,  for  justice,  juries,  tenure  of  lands,  aud  the  defini- 

nilitary  service,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  tion  and  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemean- 

rere  in  a  state  of  degraded  servitude,  the  taboo  ors.  The  land  of  the  kingdom,  which  previously 

ysteni  being  devised  to  secure  the  authority  had  been  treated  as  the  absolute  property  of 

»f  the  chiefs,  and  keep  the  common  people  in  the  King,  was  divided  into  three  parts,  one  part 

Dbjeotion.    The  islands  were  united  into  one  being  retained  as  crown  lands,  one  part  reserved 

Liogdom  under  Kamehameha  I  in  1795.    His  as  a  source  of  revenue  f6r  the  Government,  and 

on  and  successor,  Kamehameha  II,  on  ascend-  the  rest  apportioned  out  among  the  people. 

ng  the  throne  in  1819,  abolished  the  sacred  Mostof  the  freeholds,  by  mortgage  or  purchase, 

aboo,  and  thenceforth  women  occupied  a  posi-  have  since  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 

ion  of  social  equality  with  men.    The  chiefs  whites.    The  Constitution  of  1840  was  super- 

rho  clung  to  the  old  faith  revolted,  but  were  seded  by  that  of  1852.    On  the  death  of  Kame- 

nppr^sed,  and  a  year  later  Christianity  was  hameha  III  in  1854  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 

irst    introduced    by  American    missionaries,  nephew  Alexander  Liholiho,  who  assumed  the 

ioman  Catholic  missionaries  came  soon  after-  style  of  Kamehameha  lY.    He  died  in  1863, 

rard,  but  they  were  expelled,  and  for  a  time  leaving  a  widow,   the    philanthropic    Queen 

brbidden  the  kingdom.     The  King  and  his  Emma,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  un- 

^aeen  died  while  visiting  England  in  1828.  der  the  name  of  Kamehameha  Y,  who  in  1864 

5aring  the  regency  that  followed,  and  in  the  proclaimed  a  new  Constitution.   The  legislative 

uw\j  part  of  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III,  power  of  the  three  estates  was  vested  in  the 

'oreign  intervention  was  frequent.    The  expul-  King  and  Legislative  Assembly.    The  assembly 

uon  of  Catholic  priests  and  cruelties  practiced  has  power  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 

apon  them  led  to  the  interference  of  the  French,  members,  to  punish  them  for  disorderly  con- 

who  threatened  to  occupy  the  islands,  but  were  duct,  and  to  compel  their  attendance  under 

forestalled  by  the  English.    The  country  was  penaJties.    It  has  the  right  to  make  laws  with 

taken  possession  of  under  an  enforced  act  of  the  absent  of  the  Kiog,  provided  they  are  not 

cession  to  Great  Britain  by  Lord  George  Paulet  repugnant  to  the  Constitution.    The  principle 

in  February,  1848,  but  was  restored  to  the  King,  of  ministerial  responsibility  has  usually  been 

and  independence  was  officially  recognized  by  acted  upon,  though  it  was  not  embodied  in  the 
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organic  law.    The  King  appoints  a  privy  conn-  About  10,000  Portngnese  from  the  islands  of 

cil  to  advise  on  matters  of  state,  and  can  dis-  St.  Michaels  and  Madeira  have  been  imported 

miss  the  council  at  his  pleasure.    He  retained  for  the  same  purpose.    In  1886  there  were 

extensive  prerogatives  under  the  Constitution  8,725  arrivals  and  2,189  departures.    Thepass- 

of  1864,  including  the  right  to  make  treaties,  port  law  is  verj  stringent,  no  person  after  a 

except  such  as  involved  changes  in  the  tariff  month^s  residence  being  permitted  to  leave  the 

or  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  must  be  re-  kingdom  without  a  passport,  which  can  not  be 

ferred  to  the  assembly.     All  laws  to  become  granted  to  any  one  indebted  to  the  Govem- 

valid  required  his  assent.     He  was  the  fountain  ment  or  to  a  private  individual,  or  to  a  de- 

of  all  honors,  orders,  and  distinctions,  the  com-  fendant  in  a  civil  or  criminal  suit^  or  to  any 

mander- in-chief  of  the  military  forces,  with  applicant  against  whom  complaint  is  made  that 

power  to  place  the  country  under  martial  law  he  is  leaving  without  providing  for  the  main- 

in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  power  to  coin  tenance  of  his  family.    The  native  population 

money  and  regulate  the  currency,  and  the  right  was  probably  200,000  when  Gapt.  Cook  dis- 

of  granting  pardons.    Judges  were  made  irre-  covered  the  islands  in  1778.    Within  a  century 

movable  except  on  impeachment.  the  indigenes,  who  are  allied  to  the  Maoris  of 

In  1873  King  Kamehameha  V  died  without  New  Zealand,  have  decreased  to  their  present 

heirs  and  without  appointing  a  successor,  as  he  number. 

had  power  to  do  under  the  Constitution.  Prince  The  school  law  compels  the  attendance  at 

William  Charles  Lunalilo  was  elected  king  by  school  of  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six 

a  general  vote  of  the  people,  as  the  Constitu-  and  fifteen  years.   The  free  Government  schools 

tion  directed.     He  died  the  following  year,  are  supported  by  a  tax  of  $2  per  capita  paid 

leaving  his  private  fortune  to  found  a  home  by  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  islands  between 

for  poor,  aged,  and  infirm  natives.    The  High  the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixty.    For  the  biennial 

Chief  David  Kalakaua,  his  competitor  for  the  period  1884-^86  the  sum  spent  on  the  schools 

throne,  was  this  time  elected  by  a  large  mtgor-  for  each  year  was  $173,020.    Every  form  of 

ity  over  Queen  Emma,  and  was  proclaimed  religion  is  permitted  and  protected.    Nearly 

king  on  Feb.  13, 1874,  under  the  style  and  title  all  the  natives  are  Christians.   There  is  a  bisb- 

of  Kalakaua  I.     His  sister,  Princess  Liliuoko-  op  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  the  king 

lani,  was  named  heiress-apparent,  as  defined  belongs,  ana  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.    Lai^ 

by  tlieCimstitution.    King  Kalakaua  was  born  sums  of  money  are  annually  expended  by  the 

Nov.  16,  1836,  of  pure  Hawaiian  blood,  and  Government  for  the  cure  of  ^e  lepers,  about 

related  to  the  royal  family,  his  mother,  Keoho-  700  in  number,  who  are  isolated  in  hospitals 

kaiole,  having  been  a  niece  of  Kamehameha  I.  on  the  island  of  Molokai.    The  expenditure 

He  was  crowned,  with  his  wife,  Queen  Eapio-  under  this  head  in  1885  was  $75,000.    Father 

lani,  on  Feb.  12,  1883.  Damien,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  who 

Area  and  FopilatioB.— The  kingdom  consists  devoted  his  life  to  the  welfare  of  these  nnfor- 
of  eight  principal  islands  and  several  small  tun^tes,  recently  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease, 
isles.  Only  the  islands  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  CMinerce  aid  Agricittut. — The  great  range  of 
Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Niihau  are  inhabit-  temperature  at  the  different  elevations  and  the 
ed,  Kahulawe  having  been  abandoned  some  variety  of  soil  are  conducive  to  the  cultivation 
years  ago.  The  area  of  the  inhabited  islands  of  products  characteristic  of  both  southern  and 
is  as  follows:  Hawaii,  4,850  square  miles;  northern  climates.  Subtropical  plants  and 
Maui,  750  square  miles ;  Oahu,  on  which  is  shrubs  are  brought  to  great  perfection  on  the 
situated  Honolulu,  the  capital,  700  square  plains  near  the  sea-level.  Sugar  is  the  most 
miles ;  Kauai,  780  s(|uare  miles ;  Molokai,  170  valuable  product  of  the  kingdom.  On  higher 
square  miles ;  Lanai,  170  square  miles ;  and  elevations  fruits,  cereals,  and  grasses  of  the 
Niihau,  110  square  miles.  The  population  of  temperate  zone  grow  well.  Imported  grass 
the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  has  supplanted  the  native  species.  The  past- 
Dec.  27,  1884,  was  80,578  persons,  divided  into  nre-lands  of  Hawaii  and  some  of  the  other  isl- 
51,539  males  and  29,039  females.  There  were  ands  are  favorable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
40,014  natives,  17,939  Chinese,  17,335  whites.  In  1884  there  were  in  the  islands  80,140  horses, 
4,218  m^tis,  116  Japanese,  and  956  others.  117,613  cattle,  121,683  sheep,  21,860  goats, 
The  white  population  embraced  2,066  Aroeri-  2,942  mules,  and  278  asses,  besides  hogs  and  a 
cans,l,282English,  1,600  Germans,  192  French,  large  quantity  of  poultry.  Wild  hogs,  goats, 
9,377  Portuguese,  778  of  other  nationalities,  and  cattle,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  ducSc,  plover, 
and  2,040  children  of  foreigners  bom.in  the  and  quail  abound  in  the  forests  that  clothe  the 
country.  The  population  of  Honolulu  in  1884  mountains  and  in  other  waste  places,  and  ex- 
was  20,487.  The  immigration  in  1885  was  oellent  food-fish  in  the  rivers  of  Hawaii  and 
6,410  and  the  emigration  1,805.     Of  the  im-  Kanai. 

migrants  3,108  came  from  China  and  1,961  The  sugar  and  rice  crops  have  engaged  the 

from  Japan,  the  importation  of  laborers  from  entire  attention  of  cultivators  until  very  re- 

the  latter  country  being  encouraged  at  the  cently,  when  the  low  price  of  sugar  and  un- 

time  by  the  Government,  the  Chinese  laborers  certainty  regarding   the  continuance  of  th« 

who  were  formerly  brought  to  cultivate  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States  have 

sugar  plantations  having  proved  objectionable,  led  to  practical  attempts  to  utilize  the  other 
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DAtoral  resources  of  the  country.    The  sagar-  Nailgttloi* — The    port   of   Honolulu  is  the 

crop  of  1886  was  the  largest  ever  obtajned,  main  entrepSt^  $4,460,256  of  the  imports  and 

vnounting  to  1 15,000  tons.     The  crop  of  1887  $8,490,295  of  the  exports  having  passed  through 

WAS  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  it  in  1886.     Among  the  310  vessels,  of  223,872 

The  commerce  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  is,  tons,  that  were  entered  at  Honolulu  in  1886, 

in  proportion  to  its  population,  without  an  there  were  226  American  vessels,  of  132,660 

equal  in  the  world.    The  exports  for  1885  were  tons;  83  English  vessels,  of  35,296  tons;  8  Ger- 

abont  $125  per  head  of  the  population.  New  man  vessels,  of  4,278  tons;  85  Hawaiian  ves- 

Sooth  Wales  coming  next  in  importance  with  sels,  of  43,848  tons;  and  8  others,  of  6,290  tons, 

about  $60.     The  imports  during  1885  were  The  merchant  marine  in  1886  numbered  58 

about  $50  per  head  of  the  population.    The  vessels,   of   18,529  tons.    Of  these,  15  were 

importa  and  exports  for  the  last  four  years  were  steamers. 

valued,  in  round  numbers,  as  follow :  BallnmlH,  PMts,  and  Telegraphs. — There  were 

82  miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  1887,  com- 

TKARs.              importa.       ^'^^  "*   Totaj  ezporti.  pHsiug  a  Hue  from  Mahukona  across  the  dis- 

""^  trict  of  Eohala,  20  miles  in  length,  and  one 


Importi. 

DomcstJe  «x- 
portk 

15,624.000 
4.688,000 
8.881.000 
4,878,000 

$7,925,000 
8,073,000 
6,989,000 

10,840,000 

16^ 15,624.000     $7,925,000       $8,002,000  from  Hilo  to  Waiakca,  5  miles  long,  both  in  the 

\^ J-gf^n       ISS'SSX         S-i^^'SS  inland  of  Hawaii,  and  another  from  the  port  of 

18M 4,878,000     10,840,000       10,467,000  Kahulaui  to  Haiku  and  Makawao,  on  the  island 

of  Maui,  about  7  miles  in  length.    The  exten- 

The  United   States  monopolizes  nearly  the  sion  of  the  line  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  to  four 

whole  of  the  foreign  trade.    In  1886  94  per  times  its  present  length  is  in  contemplation, 

cent,  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  was  with  and  a  subsidy  has  been  voted  by  the  Legis- 

the  United  States,  the  volume  of  commercial  latnre. 

transactions  with   this  country  having  been  The  post-office,  from  April  1, 1884,  to  March 

$14,414,751.      The    United    States   imported  81, 1886,  forwarded  1,869,049  letters  and  cards, 

merchandise  of  the  value  of  $4,002,000,  while  and  1,811,470  newspapers  and  circulars.    The 

$370,000  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Brit-  receipts  were  $68,674,  and  the  expenditures 

ain,  $266,000  from  China  and  Japan,  $94,000  $76,347. 

from  Germany,  $11,000  from  France,  and  The  first  telegraph  line,  40  miles  in  length, 
$135,000  from  other  countries.  Of  the  exports  was  opened  from  Wailuku  to  Lahaina  on  Maui 
$10,824,000  went  to  the  United  States,  while  in  1878,  and  has  since  been  extended  over  the 
Germany  took  $12,000,  and  other  countries  entire  surface  of  the  island.  There  are  100 
$4,000.  The  importation  of  coin  and  bullion  miles  of  telephone  on  the  island  of  Oahu  and 
in  1886  was  $1,142,946  and  the  exportation  90  miles  between  Hilo  and  Kawaihae  on  the 
$43,277.  The  export  of  sugar  has  increased  island  of  Hawaii,  besides  lines  on  the  other 
from  3,006,000  pounds  in  1862  to  142,655,000  principal  islands.  Nearly  every  house  and 
pounds  in  1884,  171,360,000  pounds  in  1885,  place  of  business  in  Honolulu  has  a  telephone, 
and  216,228,000  pounds  in  1886.  The  export  The  Rdgn  BtKlmg  Kalakauu— Kalakaua  began 
of  rice  increased  from  111,000  pounds  in  1862  his  reign  with  useful  acts  and  benevolent  re- 
to  9,635,000  pounds  in  1884,  but  has  since  solves.  His  policy  was  declared  in  a  speech 
fallen  off  to  7,867,000  pounds  in  1885  and  that  he  made  shortly  after  his  accession  to  be 
7,339,000  pounds  in  1886.  The  export  of  *Uo  increase  the  nation,"  and  measures  were 
coffee  was  146,000  pounds  in  1862,  but  only  taken  to  promote  immigration.  The  attempt 
4,000  pounds  in  1884,  2,000  pounds  in  1886.  to  introduce  laborers  from  other  Polynesian 
tod  6,000  pounds  in  1886.  The  export  of  wool  islands  proved  a  failure.  The  Portuguese  who 
was  40,000  pounds  in  1862,  408,000  pounds  in  were  introduced  were,  however,  most  useful 
1B84,  474,000  pounds  in  1885,  and  419,000  colonists,  capable  of  performing  all  kinds  of 
pounds  in  1886.  There  were  58,040  bunches  labor,  notwithstanding  the  enervating  climate 
of  bananas  exported  in  1884,  60,046  in  1885,  which  impairs  the  energies  of  men  of  northern 
and  45,862  in  1886.  The  number  of  hides  of  countries.  The  Chinese  poured  into  the  coun- 
cattle  and  skins  of  calves  and  goats  exported  try  of  their  own  accord.  Although  they  con- 
in  1862  was  68,537;  in  1884,  49,306;  in  1885,  tribnted  greatly  to  develop  the  productive  re- 
47,636;  and  in  1886,  61,740.  The  official  re-  sources  of  the  c«>untry,  they  soon  produced 
turns  for  1885  show  a  sugar  production  of  dissatisfaction,  because,  while  remaining  a  for- 
171,350,314  pounds,  out  of  which  the  United  eign  community  and  being  for  the  m^jor  part 
States  took  171^346,625  pounds.  The  crop  of  only  temporary  residents,  they  soon  acquired 
rice  for  1885  was  large,  though  it  fell  short  of  property,  became  planters  and  traders,  and  not 
the  production  of  the  four  preceding  years,  only  obtained  possession  of  the  lands  of  the 
The  United  States  consumed  7,362,200  pounds  unthrifty  Kanakas,  but  proved  unwelcome  oom- 
ont  of  a  total  production  of  7,367,258  pounds,  petitors  to  the  American  and  European  plant- 
The  entire  exports  of  fresh  bananas,  of  goat-  ers.  In  1876,  while  King  Kalakana  was  visit- 
»kin8,  19,782;  hides,  19,045;  and  sheep-skins,  ing  the  United  States,  the  reciprocity  treaty 
B.783,  were  consumed  by  America.  The  crop  was  concluded,  admitting  Hawaiian  raw  sugar 
of  wool,  amounting  to  474,121  pounds,  was  into  the  United  States  and  many  American 
exported  to  England.  products  into  the  Sandwich  islands  free   of 
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daty.  Tills  arrangement  had  the  effect  of  prominent  politician,  who  ciime  to  the  coontry 
pouring  capital  into  the  coantrj,  chieflj  from  as  agent  of  the  Mormons  for  the  purchase  of 
the  United  States,  although  fioglish  and  Ger-  land  when  thej  thonght  of  emigrating  from  the 
man  capital  was  invested  in  plantations  and  United  States,  hecame  a  large  landowner,  and 
sugar-mills.  Money  became  plentifnl  where  assumed  the  part  of  a  champion  of  the  rights 
it  had  before  been  very  scarce,  and  a  period  of  and  interests  of  the  native  race.  The  loan  act 
extravagance  in  private  and  public  expenditure  was  changed  in  its  main  featiires  and  was 
began.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  period  of  passed,  and  on  October  15  received  the  signs- 
depressing  reaction.  In  1881  Kalakaua  made  ture  of  the  King.  The  Legislature,  composed 
a  tour  of  the  world  with  the  object  of  pro-  for  the  most  part  of  Kanakas  elected  by  cor- 
moting  immigration.  The  only  practical  re-  rupt  means,  passed  also  an  appropriation  bill 
suit  of  the  mission  was  a  convention  with  amounting  to  $4,552,477,  the  revenue  being 
Japan.  The  tour  had  the  effect,  however,  of  estimated  at  $2,839,924,  which  was  much  more 
enlarging  the  King's  ideas  of  government  and  than  the  probable  yield.  The  Cabinet  consist- 
developing  his  ambition  for  power  and  taste  ed  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  three  Kanakas.  The  es- 
for  regal  display  and  military  parade,  the  first  timated  expenditure  was  $2,830,809,  and  the 
outcome  of  which  was  the  coronation  cere-  ministry  was  twice  changed,  Mr.  Gibson  alwajs 
mony  of  1883.  Since  that  time  extravagance  remaining  in  office,  before  the  appropriation 
and  waste  have  run  riot  in  the  kingdom,  at-  act  was  passed.  The  last  ministry  was  coin- 
tended  with  every  form  of  official  corruption  posed  as  follows:  Minister  of  the  Interior,  W. 
and  legislative  jobbery.  The  American  mis-  M.  Gibson;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  R.D. 
sionaries,  who  once  controlled  a  powerfnl  party  Creighton;  Minister  of  Finance,  P.  Kanoa; 
and  were  potent  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  Attorney-General,  J.  T.  Dare.  The  Cabinet 
had  incurred  the  reproach  of  avarice  and  and  the  Legislature  were  alike  subservient  to 
cruelty,  but  the  politicians  who  succeeded  the  King,  who  is  said  to  have  conceived  the 
them  were  far  less  scrupulous.  The  King  ambition  of  extendmg  his  rule  to  Samoa  and 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  adopting  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  encouraged  by  Gib- 
cry  of  '^  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiians,^^  had  son  and  by  the  vaticinations  of  a  female  sootb- 
dismissed  his  missionary  advisers.  He  gradu-  sayer.  Heathen  rites  were  revived,  and  large 
ally  reverted  to  barbaric  customs,  revived  pagan  sums  were  squandered  on  useless  and  immoral 
dances,  and  fell  under  the  infiuence  of  sooth-  objects,  while  roads,  bridges,  and  all  useful 
sayers,  while  his  subjects  relapsed  into  their  works  were  neglectecl.  The  celebration  of  the 
old  habits  of  sloth  and  vice.  His  Government  King^s  fiftieth  birthday  consumed  $75,000,  asd 
obtained  advances  from  financial  agents  with-  the  funeral  of  a  relative  $60,000.  Places  of 
out  difficulty.  A  royal  palace  was  built  at  a  trust  and  emolument  were  filled  with  Kanakas 
cost  of  $1,000,000,  which  was  double  the  origi-  without  regard  to  their  character  or  qualifica- 
nal  estimate.  The  Government  ran  into  debt  tions.  A  steamer  was  bonght  and  fitted  out  as 
to  Claus  Spreckles,  the  San  Francisco  sugar-  a  man-of-war  at  a  cost  of  about  $80,000,  and 
refiner,  for  money  advanced  to  defray  current  was  sent  to  convey  an  embassy  to  the  King  of 
expenses  to  the  amount  of  $750,000.  When  he  Samoa,  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  ^^  tutelage" 
refused  to  lend  a  larger  sum  without  security,  of  Hawaii.  The  King  bought  Gratling  guns  and 
a  syndicate  of  London  capitalists  was  formed,  grape  cannon  to  fortify  his  palace.  The  ap- 
and  negotiations  for  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  were  propriation  act,  besides  the  civil  list  of  $148,- 
C'lrried  on  through  an  intermediary  named  000,  which  does  not  include  $80,000  a  year  re- 
McFarlane  with  an  English  banker  whose  name  ceived  by  the  King  and  a  large  income  of  tbe 
was  Fruhlung,  a  member  of  the  syndicate.  Queen  from  crown  land.s  contained  such  items 
Tbe  Legislature  of  1886  was  appealed  to  for  a  as  $85,000  for  household  exnensea,  $16,000  iw 
loan  bill,  and  one  was  approved  on  September  palace  stables,  $12,500  for  tne  Board  of  Gene- 
1,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $2,000,000,  of  which  alogy,  which  went  into  the  pocket  of  theQueen^a 
$800,000  was  to  be  used  in  converting  7-  and  sister  in  addition  to  her  salary  for  a  sinecure 
0-per-cent.  bonds,  $250,000  for  the  encour-  governorship,  $80,000  for  the  ednoation  of 
agement  of  immigration,  $75,000  for  water-  Hawaiian  youths  abroad.  A  large  proportion  rif 
works,  and  $100,000  for  sewerage  in  Honolulu,  the  appropriations  were  for  fictitious  objects, 
$850,000  for  harbor  improvements,  $250,000  the  money  going  to  the  King  and  his  fisivorites. 
on  streets  and  roads,  $75,000  for  a  highway  The  white  population,  whicn  pays  tbe  bulk  of 
across  Oahu,  $75,000  for  a  cable  between  the  the  taxes,  protested  against  these  proceedings, 
islands,  $75,000  for  bridges,  $150,000  to  repay  but  Mr.  Gibson,  depending  on  the  support  of 
a  special  loan,  $39,000  to  purchase  a  steamer,  the  natives,  who  form  the  majority  of  the  elect- 
and  $86,000  to  fioat  the  loan.  The  act  was  not  ors,  treated  them  with  contempt  Dissatis- 
satisfactory  to  the  agent  of  the  London  syndi-  faction  grew  and  finally  pervaded  all  olassea, 
cate,  and  was  not  acted  upon.  An  amended  the  natives  as  well  as  the  whites, excepting  thoee 
bill  was  introduced,  and  subsequently  became  who  profited  by  the  general  roisgovemmest 
law.  A  proviso  limiting  the  amount  of  bor-  and  corruption.  An  attempt  to  divert  to  tbe 
rowing  to  $2,000,000  was  rejected,  which  led  crown  the  revenue  of  lands  that  had  been  set 
to  the  resignation  of  the  ministry  and  the  for-  aside  for  pnblic  improvements,  and  the  misaiv 
mation  of  a  new  one  by  Walter  M.  Gibson,  a  propriation  of  money  that  had  been  voted  for 
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pnrpose,  fhmished  tangible  subjects  Brown,  or  Mark  P.  Robinson  to  form  a  Cabi- 
lint.  International,  commercial,  and  net ;  2.  To  dismiss  Walter  M.  Gibson  from 
ealoQSY  was  an  important  element  in  every  ofSce  held  by  him  ;  8.  To  restore  the 
ion,  as  the  Americans,  who  had  been  $71,000  that  he  had  taken  as  a  bribe  for  the 
ital  in  the  development  of  the  country  opium  license ;  4.  To  dismiss  from  office  Junius 
eased  the  main  commercial  interests  Kaae,  who  was  implicated  in  the  transaction ; 
ere  suspicious  of  the  English  loan.  6.  To  give  a  specific  pledge  that  he  would  not  in 
mary  plans  were  discussed.  Many  the  future  interfere,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
tavor  of  proclaiming  a  republic,  and  in  the  election  of  representatives,  or  interfere 
:  to  the  United  States  Government  to  with  or  attempt  to  influence  legislation  or  legis- 
3  country.  Receiving  no  encourage-  lators.  The  same  day  the  King  announced  his 
n  that  Quarter,  the  substantial  citizens  intention  of  calling  on  William  L.  Green  to  form 
ulu  ana  the  vicinity,  representing  a  a  Cabinet.  The  next  morning,  however,  he 
t  of  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  de-  summoned  the  American  minister  and  the  Brit- 
at  least  to  compel  the  King  to  lay  ish,  French,  and  Portuguese  commissioners  to  a 
'  power  that  he  was  using  to  ruin  the  conference,  and  asked  them  to  take  over  the 
At  this  stage  of  affairs  a  scandal  Government.  They  declined  the  trust,  and 
d  that  afford^  a  pretext  for  action,  advised  him  strongly  to  choose  a  Cabinet,  and 
imbly  had  passed  a  bill  to  license  the  to  grant  a  new  Constitution  without  delay, 
pinm.  A  Chinese  planter  and  mill-  He  denied  having  received  a  bribe  from  Aki, 
Ewa,  named  Tong  Kee,  and  udually  but  they  counseled  him  to  make  the  restitu- 
Ei,  was  approached  by  another  China-  tion.  Gibson,  who  had  tried  to  escape  during 
by  Junius  Kaae,  the  register  of  con-  the  previous  night,  but  had  returned  to  his 
,  a  Elanaka,  who  told  him  that  he  could  house  through  fear  of  the  native  populace,  and 
license  or  monopoly  if  he  would  bring  requested  a  guard  of  the  Honolulu  Rifles,  was 
bo  the  King.  He  declared  in  an  affi-  arrested  on  July  1  by  Col.  Ashford,  the  com- 
it  he  took  $20,000  to  the  palace  and  mander  of  that  organization.  The  King  re- 
in a  drawer  that  the  King  pointed  quested  the  foreign  representatives  to  select  a 
at  another  time  he  and  his  friends  and  ministry,  but  they  declined,  provided  he  would 
carried  $40,000  in  bags  of  gold,  and  allow  Mr.  Green  to  name  the  Cabinet.  The 
a  tmnk  as  the  King  requested ;  and.  King  consented,  and  the  Cabinet  was  formed 
ore  was  demanded,  raised  $11,000  as  follows:  Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
it  when  he  had  paid  it  over  he  learned  Affairs,  William  L  Green  ;  Minister  of  the  In- 
her  Chinaman  had  received  the  license,  terior,  Lorrin  A.  Thurston;  Minister  of  Fi- 
greed,  it  was  supposed,  to  share  the  nance,  Godfrey  Brown ;  Attorney-General, 
ith  the  King.  When  Aki  went  to  the  Clarence  Ashford.  The  King  returned  the 
lemand  hw  money  back,  Kalakaua  told  following  answer  to  the  committee  who  pre- 
he  had  made  it  by  smuggling,  and  it  sented  to  him  the  demands  of  the  citizens : 
come  to  the  right  owner.  Gentlemsn  :  In  acknowledfi^in^  the  receipt  of  res- 
▼•IvdM* — The  white  residents  of  the  olutions  adopted  at  a  masa  meetmg  held  yesterday 
id  their  plans  of  revolution  with  de-  «?^  pr^entcd  to  ub  bv  you,  we  are  pleased  to  convey 
.  Tk^  »w>„<^.«^A.«f  -,««  ^^^A»^*r.A  u^  «  through  you  to  our  loyal  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the 
I  The  movement  was  conducted  by  a  citizens  of  Honolulu,  our  expressioiJs  of  good  will  and 
ditical  association  called  the  League,  our  gratification  that  our  people  have  taken  the  usual 
bout  600  members  on  all  the  islands,  constitutional  step  in  presenting  their  grievances, 
executive  committee  in  Honolulu.     A  To  the  first  proposition  contained  in  the  resolutions 

r   organization,   called  the  Honolaln  ^f;t^n?!,2te"n^:LrntiJif;^°^^Prrri  b^^ 

nally  about  40  strong,  was  increased  the  formal  resignation  of  the  ministry,  which  took 

nembers,    and   other  military  bodies  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  was  accepted  on  that 

med.     On  June  26,  as  soon  as  1,000  date,  and  that  we  had  already  requested  the  Hon.  W. 

,000  cartridges,  and  other  munitions  f^-  ^[e®^  *?  ^^"^  »  ^^^J  Cabinet  on  the  day  succeed- 

J  j»         a      T7«         •         xT-      A     1  ini?  the  resignation  of  the  Cabinet, 

^ed  troin  8an  Francisco,  they  took  pos-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  proposition  we  reply  that  Walter  M. 

C  the  city.     Minister  Gibson  had  sent  Gibson  has  severed  all  connection  with  the  Hawaiian 

;ents  of  the  English  loan  in  Australia  Qovemment  bv  resignation. 

,  but  they  arrived  too  late,  and  fell  To  the  third  proposition  we  reply  that  we  do  not 

lands  of  the  rebels.    Kalakaua's  Royal  admit  the  truth  of  the  matters  stated  therein,  but  will 

V  w   «  «  o.      .•»»      J  .11  J*'.  submit  the  whole  subject  to  our  new  Cabinet,  and 

a  native  corps,  admirably  drilled  in  giadly  act  according  to  their  advice,  and  will  cause 

xercises,  and  costing  $80,000  a  year,  restitution  to  bo  made  by  parties  found  responsible. 

t  be  depended  on,  nor  coidd  the  na-  To  the  fourth  proposition  we  replVj  that  at  our  com- 

half-caste  volunteers  mand  Mr.  J.  Onins  Kaae  resignea  nis  oifice  of  R^s- 

.^  oA  «  i«.<»^  ^r.^44^L  .«««  i^^iA  i«  ♦!.«  t™r  of  Conveyances  on  the  28th  of  June,  and  his 

*AP  «^*^^  1™??^°^  "^^^  held  in  the  successor  has  Seen  appointed, 

f  the  Honolulu  Kifles,  and  resolutions  To  the  fifth  proposition  we  replv  that  the  specific 

pted  declaring  that  the  administration  pledges  required  or  us  are  each  and  severally  acceded 

>vemment  had  ceased  through  incom-  to.                                                ,        «  , 

nd  corruption,  and  calling  on  the  King,  .^Y®  are  pleased  to  assure  the  members  of  the  com - 

•       *u         •    •  X     ^"*"*  e^   .*^"^  ..L°'  mittee  and  our  loyal  subjects  that  we  are  and  shall  at 

miss  the  ministry,  and  mvite  either  ^11  times  be  anxious  and  ready  to  co-operate  with  our 

L  Green,  Henry  Waterhonse,  Godfrey  councilors  and  advisers,  as  well  as  with  our  in:olli- 
OL.  xxvii. — 28  A 
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gent  and  natriotic  citizens,  in  all  matters  touching  the  the  eleotion  of  twonty-four  noblM  and  twenty- 

onor,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  om-  kingdom.  f^^  representatives  of  the  people.    The  repre- 

andfo^r^nSl^i^fotVe^^^^  B^Dtatifes  are  to  be  electTSennially.    k 

Kalakaca  Bex.  coDstitntion  then  reads : 

The  New  ConstttEtleib — Among  the  resolutions  At  the  first  election  held  under  this  ConrtitntioD  Um 

adopted  at  the  meeting  of  citizens  and  tax-  ?,<>^1«*  "I^f"  ^  ^^^ji^V^^f  '"^^  ^S^S^  ^ 

^«„™  .„««  ^«A  ^^v^i««:r.^  ♦!,«♦  ^^^^  «^i-  «,A«*  "on  to  the  Legislature  for  the  year  18d0,  at  wldeh 

payers  was  one  declaring  that  many  evils  were  election  and  thereafter  the  nobl«  shaU  hi  elected  « 

mcnrable  except  by  radical  changes  m  the  Con-  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  representatives.  At 

stitution.   An  amended  Constitation  was  drawn  the  eleotion  of  1890  one  third  of  tne  nohles  shall  be 

np  by  a  committee  of  revision,  consisting  of  the  elected  for  two  years,  one  third  for  four  yasn,  nd 

ministers,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ??^  ^S^  *^''.»1*  y«^  f?!.®*^"  '^l^  ^i^ 

^Etx^ovvio,   v«v  J't'^er^  ^*    *•  X--Y  *^        ^    1  /  J  them  for  such  terms  respectively,  and  at  alt  suhBe- 

ana  a  number  of  citizens.     When  completed,  quent  general  elections  Uiey  shall  be  elected  for  bx 

it  was  submitted  to  the  King,  who  affixed  his  years.    The  nobles  shall  serve  without  pav. 

signature  to  it  on  Julv  10,  and  took  the  oath  The  judidal  power  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  verted 

to  support  it  before  Chief-Justice  Judd.     The  S  <>?«  °'^P'T«  Court  and  in  sudi  inferior  oooitBtj 

,«^».  rvv..o^:f  ..f:^«  Aof<.Ki;oKAa  ^\^^  ,v*;»^;t.i^  ^#  the  Legislature  may  from  time  to  time  eatabliah.    All 

new  Constitution  ^.^blishes  the  principle  of  laws^w  m  foree  'm  this  kingdom  shall  continue  atid 

ministerial  responsibility,  takes  away  the  Kmg's  remain  in  ftUl  effect  until  altered  or  repealed  by  the 

right  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Upper  Legislature,  such  parts  only  excepted  aa  are  repof- 

Chamber,  and  deprives  him  of  all  legislative  °*°'  ^  ^^**  Constitution.    All  laws  heretofore  en- 

powers.     It   contains    the    foUowing    chief  J^^^'^i.^^S^^'i^lKglllSttS!'^ 

<5*a"8^8  •  this  Constitution  shall  be  in  force  from  the  Tth  day 

All  men  may  treelv  speak,  write,  and  publish  their  of  Jul^r,  a.  d.  1887,  but  that  there  may  be  no  fulnre 

sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  responsible  for  the  of  justice  or  inconvenience  to  the  kingdom  from  aznr 

abuse  of  that  right,  and  no  law  shall  be  enacted  to  re-  change,  all  officers  of  this  kingdom  at  the  time  tni 

strain  the  liberty  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  Constitution  shall  take  effect  shall  have,  h<M,  nd 

No  subsidy  or  tax  of  any  description  shall  be  levied  exercise  all  power  to  them  granted.     Sudi  offioen 

unless  by  consent  of  the  lliegislature,  except  when  be-  shall  take  oath  to  support  this  Constitution  within 

tween  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  the  emerf^ncies  of  sixty  days  after  promulgation  thereof, 

invasion,  rebellion,  pestilence,  or  other  public  disaster  tu     r«       a^*.  «.•              *  •          •  v*    a 

shall  arifU,  and  theinot  witWt  the  Soncurrence  of  .  T**®.  Constitution   contains  eighty-two  ie^ 

all  the  Cabinet,  and  of  a  minority  of  the  whole  Privy  tions  m  ail.   Article  XLIX  provides  that  in  Tot- 

CounciL  and  tne  Minister  of  Finance  shall  render  a  ing  for  nobles  electors  shall  have  the  followinf 

declarea  account  of  such  expenditure  to  the  Legis-  qualifications : 
laturo 

The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  ,  ^-  That  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  oountiy  not 

navy,  and  of  all  other  military  tbroes  of  the  kingdom  *^  ™^  "?®®  y^f"  »?d  in  the  district  in  which  be 

by  sea  and  land,  but  he  shall  never  proclaim  war  oners  to  vote  not  less  than  three  months  immediitely 

without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature,  and  no  mill-  P^!^,°?  ?®  election  at  which  he  oflfere  to  vote, 

tary  or  naval  force  shall  be  organized  except  by  the  .  2-  That  he  shall  own  and  be  possessed  m  his  own 

authority  of  the  Legislature.    The  King  can  not  be  n/ht  of  taxable  proper^  m  this  oountry  of  the  vslw 

sued  or  held  to  account  in  any  court  or  tnbunal  of  the  ?^  °ot  less  ^an  $8,000,  over  and  above  all  encum- 

kingdom  brances,  or  shall  have  actually  received  an  mcome  of 

The  cibmet  shall  consist  of  a  Minister  of  Foreign  not  less  than  $600  during  the  year  next  preceding  hi* 
Affairs,  a  Minister  of  Finance,  and  an  Attorney-Gen-  registration  for  such  election, 
eral.  and  they  shall  be  his  majesty's  special  advisere  ?:  That  he  shall  be  able  to  read  and  comprehend 
in  the  executive  afl&irs  of  the  kingdom,  and  thev  S^^S^F^  newspapers  prmted  in  either  the  Hawaim 
shall  be  6x-oJmo  members  of  his  Council  of  State  that  ^^}^^  ,9^,^?°^^  European  langu^^  No  perton 
shall  be  appointed  and  combined  by  the  King,  and  f^all  o©  ehgible  as  a  representatjye  of  the  people  un- 
shall  be  removed  bv  him  upon  a  vote  of  want  of  con-  }««»  '^^  can  read  Hawafian,  English,  or  some  foreign 
fldence  passed  by  the  majoritv  of  all  the  elective  ^an^ua*?©!  has  lived  m  the  kingdom  three  yean,  sod 
membere  of  the  Legislature,  or  upon  conviction  of  owns  real  estate  to  the  value  ot  $600,  and  has  an  «- 
felony,  and  no  removal  shall  have  effect  unless  it  be  ^^  income  of  $250,  acquired  from  some  lawful  em- 
countersigned  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  who  by  Plovment.  The  electors  ot  representatives  must  hsn 
that  signature  makes  himself  responsible.  P«\<i  ^**®*Lj**®«'  but  the  property  oualificafaon  » 

The  legislative  power  of  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  waived.    The  knowledge  to  speak  and  wnte  the  Hs- 

tho  King  and  Legislature,  which  shall  consist  of  nobles  "^^^^  language  is  required,  but  will  not  be  required 

and  representatives  sitting  together.    The  legislative  ^['^^y  Iff^non  .residing  in  the  kin^om  at  the  tune  of 

body  wUl  assemble  biennially,  commencing  next  May.  ^^e  promulgation  of  the  Constituuon  and  who  regtf- 

The  Legislature  has  full  power  and  authority  to  amend  ^P  ^J^^  ^^tes  at  the  first  election  under  the  new  Con- 

the  Constitution,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  »titution.     A  noble  shall  be  a  subject  of  the  kmgdoin 

manner  of  wholesome  laws  not  repugnant  to  the  Con-  '^no  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  yean 

stitution.    Every  bUl  which  shall  have  passed  the  and  resided  m  the  kingdom  three  yeare,  and  shall  be 

Legislature  shall,  before  it  becomes  law,  be  presented  t*^®  owner  of  taxable  proper^r  of  the  vidue  of  $8,000 

to  the  King.    If  he  approves,  he  shall  sign  it,  and  it  ^^  ^^  receipt  of  an  income  of  not  less  than  $600  per 

shall  thereby  become  law;  but,  if  he  does  not,  he  *nnum. 

shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  the  Legislature,  Although  the  natives  had  shown  themselves 

which  shall  enter  the  oDiectionH  at  large  on  their  lour-  ^«  u^«*:i^  4.^  ^u^  n»i.            •   -^           ^.v        v»^ 

nal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.    If,  after  such  re-  «f  hostile  to  the  Gibson  ministry  as  the  whites, 

consideration,  it  shall  bo  approved  by  a  two-thirds  the  new  Constitution  caused  mnch  dissatisfftc- 

vote  of  all  the  elective  memoers  of  the  Legislature,  it  tion  among  them,  because,  while  it  made  many 

shall  become  hiw.  white  residents  electors  for  the  House  of  No- 

The  succeeding  fonr  clauses  provide  that  a  bles  who  had  previously  had   no  votea,  the 

minority  of  the  Assembly  shall  judge  of  the  property  limitation  disqualified  the  great  mi- 

qnalifioations  of  its  members,  and  provide  for  jority  of  the  Kanakas.    The  Chinese  were  also 
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\sed  becanse  they  were  excluded  from  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  de- 

iiichise,  whether  owners  of  property  or  cided  that  the  loan  was  illegal,  since  the  terms 

of  the  loan-bill  had  not  been  complied  with, 
iam  L.  Green,  the  head  of  the  new  Cabi-  The  British  creditors  appealed  to  their  consul, 
an  American  by  birth,  who  served  in  who  not  only  protested  against  the  repudiation 
>rthern  army  during  the  war  of  seces-  of  thetermsof  theloan,  bntthreateneid  tosum- 
fterward  established  himself  as  a  mer-  mon  a  squadron  to  enforce  the  rights  of  his 
and  planter  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  countrymen.  The  ministry  finally  gave  way, 
rmerly  premier  in  1881  and  1882.  God-  and  the  Legislature  approved  the  loan  by  a  vote 
rown,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  is  the  son  of  88  to  18. 

Englishman  who  held  the  office  of  Regis-  A  general  election  was  held  in  October,  and 
Accounts.  The  Attorney-Genera],  C.  the  new  Legislature  came  together  on  Novem- 
-d,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  who  was  ber  8.  A  bill  was  passed  restricting  Chinese 
nant-Colonel  of  the  Honolulu  Rifles,  and  immigration  to  800  every  three  months.  In 
'evious  to  his  appointment  a  lawyer  in  December  the  King  vetoed  a  bill  abolishing 
3  practice.  L.  A.  Thurston,  the  Chief  of  the  ofiSce  of  Governor  of  Oahu,  held  by  his 
>me  Office,  was  bom  in  the  islands  of  an  brother-in-law,  John  D.  Dominis,  husband  of 
can  missionary  family,  and  was  a  leader  the  heiress-presumptive,  and  afterward  a  bill 
Opposition  in  the  Legislature.  providing  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
E^mier  Gibson  and  his  son-in-law,  F.  H.  pertainiog  to  that  onice.  The  Ministry  denied 
Iden,  were  charged  wilJh  the  embezzle-  his  right  to  veto  legislation,  except  by  their 
>f  public  money.  After  proceedings  had  advice.  Fiery  speeches  were  made  -in  the  As- 
egnn,  the  Attorney-General  withdrew  the  sembly  by  the  Attorney-General,  the  Minister 
lint  against  Gibson,  and  on  July  13  he  of  the  Interior,  and  others.  The  King  pro- 
llowed  to  depart  on  a  steamer  for  San  posed  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Supreme 
SCO.  Hayselden  was  accused  of  forgery  Court,  and  when  the  Legislature  declined  to  act 
ing  the  figures  on  bills  given  by  the  Gov-  with  him,  passing  a  resolution  denying  his  right 
nt  for  labor  in  1888,  but  the  Attorney-  to  veto,  wrote  to  the  court  asking  its  advice, 
a]  was  unable  to  connect  him  with  the  After  a  long  hearing  the  judges  were  unable  to 
Queen  Elapiolani,  who  had  been  visit-  agree  on  a  decision,  two  of  them  upholding 
e  United  States  and  England,  and  had  the  King,  and  two  sustaining  the  views  of  the 
E^d  many  attentions  in  both  countries,  ar-  Cabinet  and  Legislature.  The  King  vetoed 
from  San  Francisco  by  steamer  in  the  two  other  bills,  one  to  restrict  the  sale  of  liq- 
ling  of  August  The  American  naval  uor,  and  one  relating  to  the  police.  He  con- 
)r  *^  Adams  ^^  arrived  at  Honolulu  after  veyed  to  trustees  all  his  property,  consisting  of 
rolution,  and  was  ordered  to  remain.  The  a  life  interest  in  the  crown  lands,  and  other 
I  cruisers  "  Conquest "  and  '*  Triumph  "  real  estate  that  he  owned  in  fee,  for  the  pur- 
>rdered  thither  from  Vancouver  before  pose  of  paying  off  his  debts,  which  amounted  to 
itbreak,  but  did  not  arrive  till  «fter  the  $250,000,  besides  the  $71,000  that  the  Chinese 
US."  merchant  claimed  to  have  paid  him  as  a  bribe. 
re  were  many  among  the  natives  who  Redprtdty  Treaty  with  the  tnlted  States. — The 
ered  that  the  King  had  been  badly  treat-  convention  that  was  concluded  between  the 
1  who  were  strongly  attached  to  the  idea  United  States  and  Hawaii  on  Jan.  30,  1875, 
alty  and  opposed  to  the  republican  sen-  was  to  continue  in  force  for  seven  years,  after 
8  that  pervaded  the  American  element,  the  expiration  of  which  it  could  be  terminated 
was  most  active  in  the  revolution.  The  on  twelve  months^  notice  by  either  of  the  con- 
transfer  of  political  power  from  the  tracting  parties.  On  Dec.  6,  1884,  a  new  treaty 
•born  subjects  of  the  King  to  white  resi-  was  signed  at  Washington  by  Frederick  T. 
furnished  a  grievance  which  was  made  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry 
of  by  the  partisans  of  Ealakaua,  who  A.  P.  Carter,  the  Hawaiian  Minister.  The 
ged  the  crisis  by  declaring  the  new  Con-  United  States  Senate  did  not  confirm  this 
>n  invalid  and  the  King^s  oath,  which  treaty  till  Jan.  20,  1887,  when  it  received  48 
den  given  under  duress,  of  no  binding  votes  in  its  favor  against  11  contrary  votes. 
They  were  sustained  in  their  conten-  The  treaty,  besides  the  reciprocity  clause,  con- 
y  the  law,  for  the  old  Constitution  de-  tained  an  additional  article  permitting  the 
he  manner  in  which  it  could  be  amended,  United  States  to  occupy  Pearl  river  harbor, 
was  by  the  vote  of  two  successive  Legis-  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  as  a  conling-station. 
L  This  concession  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Cabinet  was  obliged  to  raise  a  temporary  English.  The  harbor  is  a  deep  and  capacious 
I  $200,000  to  meet  pressing  demands  on  one,  in  which  the  largest  navy  in  the  world 
3vemment.  A  dispute  arose  between  could  lie  in  safety.  It  can  never  be  utilized, 
inisters  and  Fmhlnng  and  McFarlane,  however,  until  a  channel  is  cut  through  the 
^tiators  of  the  English  loan  of  $2,000,-  bar,  composed  principally  of  coral  rook,  which 
On  the  first  $1,000,000  the  sum  of  $200,-  now  shuts  it  off  from  the  ocean.  The  supple- 
18  retained  as  a  commission.  The  Gov-  mentary  convention,  renewing  the  former  con- 
it  refused  to  pay  this.    The  matter  was  vention  respecting  commercial  reciprocity  and 
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granting  the  use  of  Pearl  river  harbor,  con- 
sists of  the  foUowing  articles : 

Abticle  I.  The  high  ooDtractinff  parties  agree  that 
the  time  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  said  convention 
Hhall  be  definitely  extended  for  a  term  of  neven  years 
from  the  elate  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  hereof, 
and  further  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  either  of  the  high  contracting  partien  shall  give 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the  same, 
each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  being  at  liberty  to 
give  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  sud  term 
of  seven  years  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Abt.  II.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hawedian  Isl- 
ands, grants  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  exclusive  right  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Pearl  river, 
in  the  island  ot  Oahu,  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
there  a  coaling  and  repair  station  for  the  use  of  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  that  end  the  United 
States  may  improve  the  entrance  to  said  harbor^  and 
do  all  other  things  needfUl  to  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Abt.  III.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified, 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington  as  soon 
as  possible. 

It  was  doly  ratified,  and  was  made  public  by 
a  proclamation  of  President  Cleveland,  issued 
on  Nov.  9,  1887.  The  second  section  was 
added  to  the  supplementary  convention  during 
its  discussion  in  the  Senate.  The  Hawaiian 
Government  would  not  accede  to  it  without 
an  understanding  with  the  Government  at 
Wasliington  as  to  its  interpretation,  and  both 
Governments  agreed  that  it  did  not  involve  a 
transfer  of  sovereign  rights,  or  a  cession  in  per- 
petuity, but  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  treaty 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  coaling 
and  repair  station  should  cease. 

HATDEN,  FERDUriND  VANDEVEER,  an  Amer- 
lean  geologist,  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  Sept. 
7,  1829;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Deo.  22, 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Oberlin  College 
in  1850  (having  early  in  life  settled  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  in  Ohio),  and  took  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  the  Albany  Medical  College  in 
1853.  During  the  same  year  he  began  his 
career  as  a  geologist,  and  was  sent  by  James 
Hall,  State  Geologist  of  New  York,  to  the  Bad 
Lands  of  Dakota,  where  he  explored  one  of  the 
remarkable  deposits  of  extinct  animals,  and  re- 
turned to  Albany  with  a  valuable  collection  of 
fossil  vertebrates.  In  1854  he  again  went 
West,  and  after  spending  two  years  in  explor- 
ing the  basin  of  the  Upper  Missouri  river,  re- 
turned with  a  large  number  of  fossils,  part  of 
which  he  deposited  in  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,  and  the  remainder  in  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
employed  in  February  1856,  by  Lieut,  (after- 
ward General)  Gouverneur  K.  Warren,  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  district  he  had  just  ex- 
plored. In  May,  1856,  he  was  appointed  geolo- 
gist on  the  staff  of  Lieut.  Warren,  who  was 
engaged  during  1855-'57  in  making  a  recon- 
noissance  of  the  Northwest  in  what  is  now 
known  as  Dakota.  Dr.  Hayden  continued  so 
occupied  until  May,  1859,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed naturalist  and  surgeon  to  the  expedi- 
tion sent  to  explore  the  Yellowstone  and  Mis- 
souri rivers  under  Capt.  William  F.  Raynolds, 


of  the  United  States  Engineers.  In  May,  1862, 
he  was  made  acting  assistant  surgeon,  and  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  Satterlee  Military  Hos- 
pital, in  Philadelphia.  He  was  confirmed 
assistant  surgeon  and  full  surgeon  on  Feb.  19, 
1868,  and  sent  to  Beaufort,  S.  C,  as  chief 
medical  ofiScer.  This  place  he  held  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  when  he  returned  North  and  was 
made  assistant  medical  inspector  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Washington.    In  September,  1864,  he 
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was  ordered  to  Winchester,  Va.,  as  chief  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Armj  of  the  Shenandoah. 
He  remained  with  this  command  until  May, 
1865,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  was 
breveted    lieutenant- colon  el     for  meritorious 
service.    In  1865  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  that  chair  until  1872, 
when  the  press  of  official  duties  compelled  his 
resignation.     He  again  visited  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Missouri  during  the  summer  of   1866 
for  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, and  gathered  valuable  vertebrate  fossils. 
In  1867  Congress  provided  for  the  geological 
survey  of  Nebraska,  then  recently  admitted  to 
the  Union.    The  direction  of  the  work  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Hayden,  and  in  1868  he  ex- 
tended his  investigations  into  the  Territory  of 
Wyoming.     In  April,  1869,  this  work  was  re- 
organized under  the  title  of  "  The  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States." 
During  the  subsequent  years,  until  1872,  Dr. 
Hayden  conducted  a  series  of  geological  explo- 
rations in  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado, the  scope  of  investigation  including,  be- 
sides geology,  the  natural  history,  climatology, 
resources,  and  ethnology  of  the  region.    In 
1873  geography  was  added  to  the  work  of  the 
survey,  and  the  name  became  ^*  The  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories." 
Meanwhile,  in  1871,  a  portion  of  the  country 
at  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouii 
rivers  was  explored,  including  the  Yellowstone 
Lake  and  the  geysers  and  hot  springs  of  Fire- 
Hole,  or  Upper  Madison  river.     The  wonders 
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region  soon  became  known,  and  as  a  Stephen  Preston ;   American  Consul  at  Cape 

)f  his  explorations  an  act  was  passed  by  Haytien,  Stanislas  Goutier;    Haitian  Consul- 

Bs  in  1872  bj  which  the  district  now  General  at  New  York,  Ebenezer  D.  Bassett. 

as  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  *'  reserved  krmj  aid  Navyi — The  standing  army  is  com- 

:hdrawn  from  settlement,  ocoapancy,  or  posed   of  the  guard,  C50  strong,  and  the  line, 

ider  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  6,178  strong.    The  navy  comprises  5  men-of- 

ed  and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  war,  1  cf  which  is  armored,  the  total  arma- 

iii^-gi'ound  for  the  benefit  and  enjoy-  ment  being  80  guns. 

*  the  people."    The  work  of  the  survey  Postal  Service. — There  were  in  operation  in 

(tematicaily  carried  on  along  the  Rooky  1885  three  general  post-ofiices,  which  forward- 

kins,  in   Colorado  and  Wyoming,  until  ed  212,380  letters  and   postal-cards,  and  144,- 

'hen  tlie  four  surveys  then  in  toe  field  814  newspapers  and  sample- pack  ages,  the  re- 

)nsolidated  into  the  United  States  Geo-  ceipts  being  67,842  francs,  and  the    expenses 

Survey.    (See  Geological  Subvey,  in  185,860. 

al  Cyclopcedia"  for  1885.)    Dr.  Uayden  Finances. — The  public  indebtedness  in  1886 

andidate  for  the  directorship  of  the  new  amounted  to  $13,500,000,  consisting  of  the  for- 

but  Clarence  King  received  the  appoint-  eign  loan  of  1875,(4,320,000,  and  the  home  debt 

nd  he  at  once  invited  Dr.  Uayden  to  of  $9,180,000.     The  budget  for  1887-'88  esti- 

arge  of  the  work  in  the  region  of  the  mates  the  expenditure  at  $4,066,286.     During 

of  the  Mississippi,  or  the  division  of  theantumnof  1887  the  Minister  of  Finance  snl^ 

la,  with  the  rank  of  geologist.     He  con-  mitted  to  the  National  Assembly  the  project 

in  the  active  prosecution  of  the  duties  of  a  loan  in  Europe  to  the  extent  of  10,000,000 

office  until  December,  1886,  when  fail-  francs,  but  that  body  withheld  its  authority  to 

1th  caused  his  resignation.    Dr.  Hayden  issue  the  loan  on  the  plea  that,  in  view  of  the 

aember  of  scientific  societies  both  in  the  good  coffee-crop  prospects  for  1887-^88,  there 

States  and  in  Europe,  and  in  1878  was  was   hope  that    Haytian    finances  would   get 

a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  along  without  such  appeal  to  foreign  credit. 

s.    The  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  In  consequence  of  the  rise  in  coffee,  Haytian 

ed  on  him  by  the  University  of  Roches-  finances  have  steadily  improved,  the  gold  pre- 

876,  and  by  the  University  of  .Pennsyl-  mium  declining  from  its  former  range  of  20  to 

1  1887.   His  scientific  papers  were  about  80  per  cent,  to  2  to  6  per  cent.    The  Minister  of 

number,  and  appeared  in  the  '*  Ameri-  Finance  has  meanwhile  carried  through  a  nota- 

irnal  of  Science,^'  ^*  The  Proceedings  of  ble  financial    reform.      Hitherto    the    public 

ladelphia  Academy  of  Sciences,'"  and  in  functionaries  and  military  were  paid  in  treas- 

knsactions  of    other  learned   societies,  ury  notes  worth  only   15  to  85  per  cent,  of 

Qcipal  publications  were  issued  by  the  their  face  value   in  the  open  market.     Under 

ment,  and  included  annnal  reports  from  authority  from  the  National  Assembly  the  Min- 

1879,  descriptive  of  the  region  surveyed  ister  made  an  arrangement  with   the  Banque 

ar,  with  special  reports  on  the  paleeon-  Nationale  d'Haiti  to    the  effect  that  for  five 

natural  history,  and  similar  subjects;  consecutive  years  the  latter  engages  to  pay  all 

liscellaneous  Publications  **  designed  to  salaries  against  a  commission-charge  of  2  per 

formation  on  subjects  of  interest  con-  cent.      As  security  for  the  reimbursement  of 

with  the  West,  and  finally  a  series  of  such  outlay,  the  Government  pledges  the  im- 

volumes  entitled  **  Reports  of  the  Unit-  port  duties.     In  May  the  National   Assembly 

js  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories."  raised  the  export  duty  on  coffee  $1.20  gold  the 

tof  these  volumes  he  was  a  contributor,  100  pounds  ;  added  to  the  $2.16  then  in  force. 

United  States  geologist  in  charge  of  the  this  increases  the  duty  to  $3.86.     In  July  the 

their  editor.  Government  decided  to  accept  the  Mexican  dol- 

I9  a  republic  in  the  West  Indies,  covering  lar  on  and  after  October  1  at  the  value  of  80 

item  third  of  the  island  of  Santo  Do-  cents  gold,  and  the  dollar  of  other  republics  at 

(For  details  relating  to  territorial  di-  75  cents  gold. 

population,  etc.,  see  *^  Annual  Cyclo-  Island  of  Tortnga. — In  April  a  definitive  set- 

for  1883.)  tleraent  was    effected    between    the  Haytian 

laent — The  President  is  Gen.  Salomon,  Government  and  the  British  commissionner, 

ed  for  Seven  years,  dating  from  May  1,  Clement  Hill,  who  had  gone  to  Port-au-Prince 

The  Cabinet  is  as  follows:  Foreign  Af-  accompanied  by  a  naval  force,  with  regard  to 

id  Public  Worship, Brutus  St.  Victor;  the  Island  of  Tortuga between  Hay ti and  Cuba, 

and  Public  Instruction,  Lechaud  ;  War  about  which  a  dispute  had  arisen,  and  to  which 

^y,  Tir^sias  S.  Sam  ;  Interior  and  Agri-  maritime  nations  attach  great  importance  as  a 

C.   Arteaud ;  and  Finance  and  Com-  strategic  station  after  the  Panama  Canal  shall 

Callisth^neTouchard.     President  of  the  be  completed.     The  Haytian  Government  en- 

Maignan ;  President  of  the  Chamber,  gaged  to  pay  £82,000,  in  fonr  instalments,  as 

»dore;  Director  of  the  National  Bank,  A.  an  indemnity  for  retaining  the  island  as  it  is. 

The  United  States  Minister  resident  at  The  British   Government  yields    all    further 

-Prince  is  Dr.  John  E.  W.  Thompson  ;  claims  in  the  matter  of  the  Maunder  brothers. 

ytian  Minister  to  the   United  States,  In  the  event  of  Hayti  failing  to  meet  the  in- 
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atalments  as  they  fall  due,  she  is  to  pay  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

CoMaerM« — In  1886  there  were  imported  in- 
to Hayti  $4,965,256  worth  of  merchandise, 
while  the  export  of  Haytian  products  reached 
$7,555,996.  The  chief  exports  were :  Coffee, 
58,075,738  pounds;  coooa,  8,989,445  pounds; 
wool,  2,087,658;  hides,  486,579  pounds;  or- 
ange-peel, 461,768  pounds;  raw  sugar,  289,854 
pounds;  cotton-seed,  84,586 pounds ;  tortoise- 
shell  906  pounds ;  wax,  8,619  pounds;  honey, 
18,001  gailons;  cigars,  17,000,000;  logwood, 
282,620,852  yards,  and  besides  fustic,  mahog- 
any, and  old  copper  sheathing.  The  American 
trade  with  Hayti  has  been  as  follows : 


FISCAL  YKAR. 


Impart  Into 
the  Unit«l  StfrtM. 


DomMtlc  upoii  to 
HsytL 


1886 $2,471,486 

1886 2,608,992 

1887 I        1,758,587 


$8,227,009 
8,968,147 
8,000318 


Real  fMate. — ^In  a  New- Year's  speech  de- 
livered by  President  Salomon  on  Jan.  1, 1887,  it 
was  intimated  that  the  law  of  section  7  of  1804, 
prohibiting  the  holding  of  real  estate  by  for- 
eigners, might  be  abolished.  As  foreigners 
are  debarred  from  owning  real  estate  in  Hayti, 
structures  which  they  cause  to  be  built  for  com- 
mercial purposes  of  their  own,  have  to  be  put 
ander  the  names  of  native  Haytians,  which  fre- 
quently leads  to  trouble  in  cases  of  inheritance. 
If  this  antiquated  law  were  abolished,  there 
would  be  some  inducement  for  foreign  capital 
to  invest  in  real  estate  in  the  republic. 

HAZEN,  WILLIAM  BIBCOCK,  an  American  sol- 
dier, bom  in  West  Hartford,  Windham  county, 
Vt.,  Sept.  27, 1830 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  16,  1887.    In  1888  his  father's  family  re- 
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moved  to  Huron,  Portage  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  worked  on  a  farm,  enjoying  few  educational 
advantages.  When  twenty-one  years  old  he 
entered  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  four  years  later.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Fourth  Infantry,  then  serving  in 
Califonda  and  Oregon.     For  his  gallantry  in 


the  Indian  war  of  1856-'57  he  was  made  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Infantry,  and  short!? 
after  ioining  his  new  command  distinguished 
himself  in  an  attack  upon  and  extinction  of 
fifteen  lodges  of  Apaches.     He  commanded  a 
company  in  five  engagements,  and  in  Dec^n- 
ber,  1859,  was  severely  wounded  in  a  fight 
with  the  Comanches.    For  these  services  he 
was  complimented  in  general  orders  and  given 
a  year's  leave  of  absence,  and  received  hi» 
brevet  of  first  lieutenant  under  date  of  May  6, 
1859.    Reporting  for  duty  on  the  expiration 
of  his  leave,  and  still  lame  from  hb  woanda, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  mili- 
tary tactics  at  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
my in  February,  1861.    On  April  1  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  of  his  company; 
on  May  14,  to  be  captain,  and  on  August  7  was 
permitted  to  accept  the  command  of  the  Fortj- 
first  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers.     With  this 
he  took  part  in  Gen.  BueD's  operations  in  Ten- 
nessee, being  promoted,  and  assigned  in  the 
command  of  the  Nineteenth  Brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Ohio,  on  June  6,  1862.    Under 
the  latter  assignment,  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of   Pittsburg  Landing,   the    siege  of 
Corinth,  Perryville,  and  the  pursuit  of  Gen. 
Bragg's  army  out  of  Kentucky.    Later,  he  wa» 
with  his  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Stone  Rirer, 
the  Middle  Tennessee  campaign,  the  Ghicka- 
mauga  contest,  the  Chattanooga  engagement, 
and  the  relief  of  Knoxville  in  1868.    Daring 
Gen.  Sherman^s  march  to  the  sea  he  command- 
ed a  division,  which  captured  Fort  McAlIi^r, 
on   Savannah  river,  thus  opening  commnni- 
cation  between  the  army  and  the  fieec    He 
marched  through  the  Carolinas,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  surrender  of  Gren.  Johnston^s  armj. 
For  his  gaDant  services  in  various  actions,  he 
was  promoted  to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  Sept  1, 

1864,  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  March  18, 

1865,  and  miyor-general  of  volunteers,  April 
20,  1865,  to  rank  from  Dec.  18, 1864.  In  1866 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service 
and  appointed  colonel  of  the  Thirty-eighth 
United  States  Infantry,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Sixth  United  States  Infantry 
in  1869.  He  was  present  with  the  Prussian 
army  during  the  investment  of  Paris  in  1871, 
appointed  military  attach^  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Vienna  in  1877,  and  while  holding 
this  office  was  detailed  by  President  Hayes  to 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 
He  was  appointed  Chief  Signal  Ofiioer  of  the 
army,  Dec.  6,  1880,  held  this  ofiice  till  his 
death,  and  introduced  many  new  and  valaable 
features  in  the  management  of  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

HTTCHCOCK,  ROSWELL  DWIGHT,  an  American 
clergyman,  bom  in  East  Machias,  Me.,  Aug.  15, 
1817 ;  died  in  South  Somerset,  Mass.,  June  16, 
1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  1836,  and  spent  a  year  in  teaching,  pursuing 
at  the  same  time  Biblical  and  other  studies  un- 
der private  tutors.  In  1888  he  entered  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  and  from  1889  till 
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I  served  SB  a  tutor  In  Amberat  College,  of 
;)i  be  was  made  s  trustee  in  1669.  Atter 
cliiai;  for  a  jeaz  in  Wntervillo,  Me.,  he  was 
lined  pastor  of  tbe  First  CoDKregational 
rch  in  Kieter,  N.  H,.  in  November,  1845. 
■etsineit  tbis  cbarge  till  1663,  when  he  re- 
ed it  to  accept  tlje  professorship  of  Natoral 
Revealed  Religion  in  Buwdoin  College ;  but 
re  entering  upon  his  oew  daties  he  speot 
ar  in  study  at  the  univwsities  of  Halle  and 
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lin,  Germany.  Tn  1605  be  was  smiointed 
Feasor  of  Cbnroh  History  in  Union  Tneolog- 
Seminary.  Hia  New  England  edncation 
supplemented  bv  foreign  travel  as  well  as 
7,  and  while  holding  bis  professorship  he 
id  time  to  enga^  in  literary  work.  In 
t  be  visited  Itdy  and  Greece,  and  in 
)~'T0  made  a  tour  of  Egypt,  Sinai,  and 
etine.  From  1863  till  1670  tie  waa  one  of 
editors  of  tbe  "  American  Theological  Re- 
r."  In  1871  he  was  elected  President  of 
Palestine  Exploration  Society,  in  the 
nization  of  which  he  had  taken  an  active 
.  He  published  a  "  Life  of  Edward  Robio- 
'  (1863);  "A  Complete  Analysis  of  the 
e,"  which  was  widely  oircolated  (18S9)  ; 
"Socialism"  (1878);  and  oo-operated  with 
,  Dra.  Eddy  and  SchafF  in  the  compilation 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise  "  and  "  Hymne 
Songs  fur  Social  and  Ssbbath  Worship." 
y  of  his  sermons  and  addresses  have  been 
iahed,  and,  in  addition  to  his  editorial 
L,  be  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  essays 
lifferenl  reviews.  On  Nov.  9,  1860,  Dr. 
bcock  wsa  noanimonaly  elected  as  the  suc- 
■>T  of  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  in  the 
idency  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and 
oed  the  office  till  his  death.  The  degree 
t.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Bowdoin 
3ge  in  1666,  and  by  the  University  of  Dub- 
n  168S,  and  that  of  LL-  D.  by  Williams 
;ge  in  1878.  During  the  civil  war  Dr. 
bcock  was  sn  earnest  and  effective  sup- 
ir  of  Che  National  cause. 


HOLUHIh    See  Netbeklands. 

HONDlRiS,  a  republic  in  Central  America ; 
area,  89,600  square  miles ;  population,  861,700. 

£eTenwatr~The  President  is  Gen.  Litb  Ba- 
grAn,  whose  term  will  expire  on  Nov.  27, 1891. 
The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  tbe  following  min- 
isters :  Foreign  ASairs,  Liceuriado  Don  Jer6ni- 
int)  Zelaya;  Justice,  Public  Works,  and  War. 
HeDor  R.  Alvarado;  Interior,  Sefior  A.  Gomez; 
Finance,  Sefior  F.  Planar ;  Agricultnre,  Sefior 
A.  Zelaya.  The  United  titatea  Minister  ia  Hon. 
II.  C.  Hall,  resident  at  Guatemala  ;  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Ruatan  and  Trnjillo  is  William 
C.  Bnrohard,  and  at  Tegnoigalpa,  Daniel  W, 
Herring;  tbe  Consular  Agent  at  Ynscaran  is 
Theodore  Roehncke.  The  Consul- General  of 
Honduras  at  New  York  Is  Jacob  Buz ;  at  San 
Francisco,  William  V.  WeUs. 

The  effective  strength  of  tbe  army  is  600 
men,  and  there  ia  besides  a  militia  force  of 
8,000. 

The  nnmber  ot  post-offices  in  1886  was  88. 
While  tbe  receipts  were  restricted  to  (2,260, 
tbe  expenses  reached  $40,458. 

fUuw. — The  amount  of  bonds  held  in  En- 
rope,  iesned  in  1669,  usnally  called  the  old 
French  loan,  is  |2Q,O0O,00O.  Congress  issued 
a  decree  early  in  1867,  authorizing  the  receipt 
of  40  per  cent,  of  the  customs  dnties  in  Bon- 
dnranian  bonds.  The  home  debt  amonnta  to 
$700,000,  and  tbe  floatint;  debt  to  $300,000. 

In  February,  1867,  tbe  formal  opening  took 

{ilace  at  Trajillo  of  the  Agnan  Navigation  and 
mprovement  Company's  bank.  This  is  the 
first  bank  ever  establiebed  in  Honduras.  Its 
stock  is  owned  by  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Milwaukee  capitalists.  Its  bills  are  similar  to 
the  greenbacks  of  tbe  United  States,  and  are 
redeemable  in  silver. 

CaaMRc — The  American  trade  bas  devel- 
oped as  follows : 


nsc.Lv.:*a.              --I,-^- 

■^rrur* 

i(«J 

i        86M1» 

4«»,I41 

Soon  the  new  port  of  Ban  Lorenzo  is  to  be 
opened,  which,  io  connection  with  tbe  pro- 
jected railroad  between  San  Lorenzo  and 
Pespire,  34  miles,  will  be  of  incalculable  value 
to  SontLem  Honduras,  since  ocean- steamers 
will  have  easy  accessto  the  port. 

EaUrMds. — There  is  in  running  order  tbe  Ibe 
from  Puerto  Cortez  to  San  Pedro-Inlo,  47  miles. 
In  Jnly,  1687,  Binney  &  Co.,  of  London,  ob- 
tained a  concession  for  the  construction  of  200 
miles  of  railway  for  tbe  extension  and  com- 
pletion of  the  republic's  system.  The  oonces- 
sion  is  fur  99  years.  The  contractors  are  to 
receive  a  grant  of  public  landx,  the  introduc- 
tion duty  free  of  railroad  material,  and  the 
privilege  of  preference  for  any  other  railways 
or  for  telegraph  lines  to  be  constructed  here-, 
after.  The  eoneettionnairet  engage  to  offer  the 
bondholders  of  the  French  loan  of  1869  tbe 
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option  of  exchanging  for  the  preferred  shares 
of  the  railroad  company  to  be  formed. 

Telegraphs* — The  namber  of  offices  in  opera- 
tion in  1885  was  63;  the  length  of  lines,  2,158 
kilofnetres.  While  the  receipts  did  not  exceed 
$20,000  during  the  year,  the  expenses  amounted 
to  $51,764.  On  Feb.  6, 1887,  direct  telegraphic 
communication  was  formally  opened  between 
Central  America  and  Mexico  by  the  extension 
of  the  Mexican  land-lines  to  Guatemala.  The 
lines  in  every  one  of  the  states  thus  connected 
are  owned  and  managed  by  the  Governments, 
and  there  is  a  uniform  rate. 

In  April,  telegraphic  communication  was 
opened  with  the  new  station  at  San  Francisco, 
in  the  department  of  Santa  Rosa. 

Mining* — Early  in  1887  a  syndicate  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  capitalists  obtained  from 
the  Government  of  Honduras  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  establishing  customs  works  for  the 
reduction  of  ores  in  any  part  of  Tegucigalpa, 
£1  Paraiso,  and  Oholuteca.  The  syndicate 
owns  fifteen  mines  in  the  republic,  having  ac- 
quired thein  under  condition  that  they  should 
be  thoroughly  developed,  and  that  roads  should 
be  constructed  from  them  to  the  coast. 

Benndary  <tvesttoB. — Honduras  and  Salvador 
have  agreed  to  fix  anew  the  boundary  between 
the  two  republics,  the  line  drawn  some  time 
ago  by  Seflores  Letona  and  Cruz  having  been 
rejected  by  the  Congress  of  Honduras.  Pend- 
ing the  determination  of  the  frontier,  the  line 
existing  in  1884  is  to  be  adhered  to.  Mean- 
while Sefiores  Zelaya  and  Castellanos  Hkve 
made  an  agreement  as  to  the  details  to  be  ob- 
served in  fixing  the  new  line,  and  the  Congress 
of  Honduras  has  approved  it. 

CtlonlzitlM. — Jacob  Baiz,  Consul-General  of 
Honduras  at  New  York,  has  petitioned  the 
Grovemment  of  Honduras  for  a  land  grant  of 
25,000  acres  for  purposes  of  colonization  be- 
tween Trujillo  and  Iriona,  including  the  towns 
of  Limon  and  Cuzca  in  the  Mosquito  territory. 
American  settlers  are  to  be  procured,  and  the 
land  is  to  be  planted  with  plantains,  cocoanut 
groves,  oranges,  and  other  fruit.  American 
capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested  in  this 
project. 

Prosperois  C«nditlM  of  the  Cointry*— In  1887 
Honduras  made  rapid  strides  in  progress.  The 
national  debt  was  in  course  of  reduction; 
schools,  colleges,  and  telegraph  lines  were  es- 
tablished, and  high-roads  built.  Under  this 
favorable  condition  of  affairs,  American  capi- 
tal has  been  flowing  into  the  republic,  where 
it  is  amply  protected  by  law,  and  where  valu- 
able concessions  are  granted  for  public  improve- 
ments. The  frequent  visits  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Honduras  of  steamers  and  sailing-ves- 
sels, buying  fruit  for  sale  in  the  United  States, 
has  led  to  a  great  rise  in  prices.  Cocoanuts, 
formerly  worth  from  $12  to  $14  a  thousand, 
now  bring  $45  to  $48.  Bananas,  which  could 
be  bought  for  30  cents  a  bunch,  are  now  worth 
$1.30  a  bunch. 

kmtfUMM  Enterprise* — Col.  Hurley,  Vice-Presi- 


dent of  the  Aguan  Navigation  and  Improye- 
ment  Company,  has  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  erection  of  light-houses  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  republic.  The  cx>mpany  has 
displayed  great  activity  during  the  year,  not 
only  in  the  enterprise  of  canalization,  which  is 
to  connect  the  bay  of  Tnijillo  with  the  river 
Aguan,  but  also  in  its  banking  operations.  Colo- 
nization of  the  lands  granted  to  the  companj, 
with  American  settlers,  is  proposed. 

In  June,  Gen.  £.  A.  Lever,  Consul  of  Hon- 
duras at  New  Orleans,  arrived  at  Trujillo  for 
the  purp(»se  of  making  a  contract  with  the 
Government  in  behalf  of  American  capitalists, 
about  the  navigation  of  the  river  Ulua  and  the 
acquisition  of  tracts  of  land  for  settlement. 

HOPKINS,  MAEIL,  an  American  clergyman, 
bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  4,  1802;  died 
in  WiUiamstown,  Mass.,  June  17,  1887.  He 
pursued  preparatory  studies  in  the  academies 
at  Lenox,  Mass.,  and  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824^    Soon 
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afterwanl  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  at 
the  Pittsfield  Medical  College ;  but  this  coarse 
was  interrupted  by  his  appointment  to  a  tutor- 
ship at  Williams  College,  which  he  held  two 
years,  when  he  resumed  his  medical  studies  in 
New  York  city.     He  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  at  Pittsfield  in  1829,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  began  practicing  in  New  York  city. 
In  August,  1880,  but  a  few  weeks  after  opening 
his  office,  he   was  unexpectedly  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Moral   Philosophy  in 
Williams  College,  and  two  years  later  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  Berkshire  Associa- 
tion.    From  1830  to  1836  he  worked  steadily 
at  his  professorship,  lecturing  and  preaching. 
In  the  latter  year  the  presidency  of  the  college 
became  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Griffin,  and  Prof.  Hopkins,  though  then  only 
thirty-iPour  years  old,  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.     He  held  this  office  for  thirty-six  years, 
resigning  its  responsibilities  in  1872,  but  retain- 
ing the  professorship  of  moral  and  intellectnal 
philosophy.    Thus  his  connection  with  Williams 
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lege  as  student,  tutor,  professor,  and  presi-  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson, 

it,    covered    the    long  period  of  sixty-two  and  erected  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  near  the  resi- 

rs  ;  while  from  1872  till  his  death  he  took  denoes  of  Mr.  Loais  L.  Lorillard  and  Mr.  Cor- 

actiye  part  in  all  its  affairs,  lecturing  on  his  nelius  Vanderbilt,  in  the  year  1870 ;  but  it  was 

orite     subjects — ethics,    metaphysics,    and  not  until  about  eight  years  afterward  that  Mr. 

toric — preaching,  and  making  anniversary  Charles  F.  MoEim  designed  the  Newport  Ca- 

l    commencemeDt  addressee.    Of  his  many  sino,  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  HuDt  the  residence 

dished  writings  the  best  known  are:  ^^Evi-  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Marquand  in  the  same  city, 

ces   of  Christianity  "  (1849) ;  "  Moral  Sci-  which  were  speedily  followed  by  other  notable 

e  "  (1862) ;  "The  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  structures  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    To 

F-Aw  "  (1869) ;  and    **  An    Outline   of  the  Newport,  therefore,  and  to  the  three  architects 

dj  of  Man  ^'  (1874).    The  last  three  vol-  lust   mentioned,    must   be   awarded   especiid 

es    have  been  adopted  by  several  colleges  honor.    So  rapid  and  distinguished  was  the 

text-books,  and  translated  for  similar  use  progress  of  this  new  American  architecture 

'oad.     President  Hopkins  received  the  de-  that  the  British  Institute  of  Architects,  a  few 

e  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1887,  years  later,  sent  to  the  United  States  a  dele- 

1  from  Harvard  University  in  1841,  and  that  gation  of  its  members  with  iLstructions  to  ex- 

LL.  D.  from  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  amine  tlie  results  obtained  by  their  American 

•rk  in  1857.    He  became  President  of  the  brothers.     On  their  return  to  London  these 

nerican  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  gentlemen  reported  their  surprise  and  delight 

ssions  in  1857,  and  held  that  office  till  his  at  much  that  they  had  seen,  particularly  at  the 

atb.  development  of  the  American  country-seat. 

HOUSES.   AHerictfi  femtry-Seats. — The  present  Similar  surprise  and  delight  were  expressed 

och  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  United  soon  afterward  by  M.  Paul  S^dille,  the  archi- 

ates,  though  scarcely  more  than  ten  years  tect  of  the  city  of  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  a  French 

d,  is  remarkable  in  performance  and  in  prom-  journal  recounting  some  impressions  of  a  visit 

b.    Twenty  years  ago  the  late  Andrew  J.  to  the  United  States.     Among  the  best  places 

owning,  an  architect  of  repute,  declared  that  for  studying  grouped  examples  of  the  new 

IP  houses  were  mainly  either  of  the  plainest  American  country-seat  are  Newport,  Lenox, 

■  most  meager  description,  or,  if  more  am-  Bar  Harbor,  Manchester-by-t he-Sea,   Tuxedo 

tious,  were  frequently  shingled   palaces  of  Park,  Elberon,  the  subarbs  of  Philadelphia, 

)ry  questionable  convenience,  and  not  in  the  and  the  Westchester  and  New  Jersey  suburbs 

ast   adapted    by  their  domestic   and    rural  of  New  York  city.    The  whole  continent  of 

^auty    to    harmonize    with    our    landscape.  Europe  might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  New- 

ineteen  years  ago  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin,  in  an  port,  a  Lenox,  or  a  Bar  Harbor. 

Idress  before  the  American  Institute  of  Archi-  No  distinctive  American  or  national  style 

cts,  said  that,  while  their  calling  was  the  has  yet  been  created,  but  adaptations  of  for- 

i]y  one  that  brought  art  into  contact  with  eign  styles  and  reproductions  of  our  own  co- 

isy  life— affecting  men^s  imaginations  while  lonial  style  are  numerous.     In  the  country- 

inistering  to  their  material  comfort — the  peo-  houses  of  the  Northwest  there  is  a  tendency 

e  were  only  beginning  to  learn  the  need  of  toward  Byzantine  effect^l,  bold  sometimes  to 

chitects.     '*You  have  been  occupied  from  brutality.     In  New  England  there  is  an  un- 

e  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  construction  of  mistakable  revival  of  old  colonial ;  five  or  six 

mples  and  palaces,  cathedrals  and  castles;  colonial  houses  have  been  built  in  Newport 

it  it  is  only  in  our  day  that  the  distribution  alone  during  the  past  two  years,  that  belonging 

property  and  the  arrangements  of  society  to  Mr.  H.  A.  C.  Taylor  being  unusually  note- 

ve  been  such  as  to  call  your  services  into  worthy  for  purity  of  style.    Some  architects, 

qnisition  for  the  construction  of  homes."  like  Mr.  H.  Edwards  Ficken,  Mr.  C.  C.  Haight, 

ghteen  years  ago  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Rich,  are  fond  of  expressing  the 

irness,  in  an  address  on  a  similar  occasion,  domestic  sentiment  of  the  lowland  counties  of 

nented  the  misfortune  of  the  American  archi-  England.     Mr.   W.  D.    Washburn's  house  at 

3t  who  lived  in  a  country  so  young  in  every-  Minneapolis  is  called  modern  Gothic ;  Mr.  R.  C. 

Ing,  especially  in  the  fine  arts,  that  architec-  Jefferson's  house  at  St.  Paul,  modern  French ; 

re  was  "  hardly  yet  appreciated  as  an  art,  or  Mr.  George  Noakes's  hon^e  on  Riverside  Drive, 

professors  and  students  deemed  anything  New  York,  Norman  Gothic;  Col.  Andrews's 

>re  than  builders  and  working  mechanics,  house  at  Cleveland,  Italian  Renaissance  (see 

le  consequence  of  this  confounding  of  artists  illustration,  p.  862) ;  Mr.  C.  A.  Potter's  house, 

th  mechanics  is  that  your  art  is  not  only  de-  near  Philadelphia,  somewhat  Flemish.     But 

iaded  of  its  dignity,  but  is  without  its  right-  architects,  as  a  rule,  do  not  designate  their 

I  authority,  and  you  have  incessantly  to  sub-  country-houses  as  specimens  of  any  special 

it  to  the  humiliation  of  discussing  as  questions  styles,  and  are  almost  invariably  confused  when 

taste  what  are  no  questions  of  taste  at  all,  aske<l  such  a  question  as,  ^^What  is  the  style 

it  matters  of  knowledge,  of  fact,  with  persons  of  this  house?"    Yet  it  was  only  ten  years 

bo  have  never  given  a  thought  to  them.  ago  that  an  American  architect  publicly  eulo- 

The  first  private  house  of  the  present  era  of  gized  the  "  free  classic  or  Queen  Anne  style," 

^mestic  architecture  in  the  United  States  was  which  he  described  as  showing  the  influence 
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of  the  Elisabetbui,  the  Jacobean,  and  the 
Francia  I  atjles,  and  wbioh  he  asserted  to  be 
"our  vernacular  atjle."  The  present  diaposi- 
tioD  of  our  leading  arcbiteota  is  expreaaed  in 
the  words  of  a  oorreapoDdeni  of  "The  Ameri- 
can Architect"  for  febrQar;^,  18S4,  who  ad- 
lises  his  fellow-artiats  to  leave  "Queen  Anne 
to  the  frrandtaammaa  of  the  profeasioD — it  goes 
well  with  tea  and  toaat" 

When  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman,  the  bia- 
torian,  was  aaked  to  write  an  article  on  the 
more  recent  achievements  of  Amerioan  arohi- 
teotnre,  he  deoiared  that  the  oitj  of  Albany 


had  nleaaed  bim  moat  of  h]1  ;  bnt  "  What,"  b» 
askea,  "  shonid  be  the  architecture  of  dw 
United  titatea — i.e.,  the  architecture  of  an  Eng- 
lish fieople  settltMi  in  a  conntry  in  the  laiitm^ 
thoash  not  alwaya  in  the  climate,  of  luljt 
Shonid  it  be  the  Gothic  of  England  or  the  Bo- 
maneaqne  of  Itatjt"  To  the  American  archi- 
tect DO  Buch  dilemma  preaente  itself.  The 
range  of  his  vision  is  wider. 

Ilie  exterior  color  of  countrj-hoDsee  ia  be- 
coming darker,  the  dm  being  to  snbdne  th« 
effect  to  that  of  the  trees  and  hills,  and  Ic  dl- 
honette  the  edifice  agejnst  the  sky,  tbna  eetting 
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its  angles  and 
Bnt  o!d  colo- 
;>rodaotioD8  are, 
se,  still  painted 
In  an  address 
he  Amerioan  lo- 
of  Architects  in 
Ir.  Ricbard  Up- 
d:  "Let  mespealc 
for(M>lor.  against 
oar  fellow-citi- 
itn  to  have  had  a 
hoDgh  now  hap- 
lartiog  pr^ndice. 
B  the  viuliiing 
eof  architectnre, 
of  Nature.    Re- 

landscape  to  a 
iformityormono- 
1  admire  the  re- 
on  can.  Destroy 
ad  ;ou  chill  the 
)  of  art  See  how 
>Qg  Tallow  tint  of 
it'  enlivens  the 
me  and  contomp- 
lilding.  We  can 
re  a   permanent 

wo  can  not  role 
ospheric  laws  to 
Is;  bat  wa  can. 
1:0  of  material  for 
id  toitura  on  ez- 

and  by  poly- 
and  rays  of  light, 

by  tiieir  passage 
I  tinted  glass,  do 
ng  toward  re- 
their  effects." 
increasing  inflo- 
f  tbe  architect 
s  client  is  a  faet 
;h  Mr.  Eoweltg 
w  in  writing  tbe 
f  "The  Rise  of 
.apham,"    whose 

a  honse,  it  will 
eml>ered,  was  a 
rtone  front,  four 
high,  and  a 
roof,  with  an  air- 
r  above.  Black 
was  to  be  nsed  in 
rooms,  except  in 
o,  which  was  to 
ted  and  grained 

like  black  wal- 
he  whole  was  to 
r  high  -  studded, 

ne  cornices   and 


t  was  skillful, 
rly  all  architects 
I    playing    upon 
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that  simple  instrument,  man;  and,  in  the  coarse  room  just  mentioned  is  in  shrimp  and  cream — 
of  a  friendly  conversation,  persuaded  Mr.  Lap-  a  Louis  XVI  reflex  of  the  patterns  of  the  ceil- 
ham  to  have  the  entraace-story  low -studded,  ing  and  the  walls — manufactured  hj  Temple- 
with  a  little  reception-room  beside  the  door ;  to  ton  Brothers  in  Scotland,  after  the  architects* 
use  the  whole  width  of  the  house  frontage  for  a  designs.    A  simple  and  inexpensive  method 
square  hall,  with  an  easy,  low -tread  staircase,  of  treating  the  interior  of  a  seaside  cottage,  is 
mnniDg  up  three  sides  of  it ;  to  paint  the  draw-  seen  in  the  illustration  of  several  rooms  at 
ing-room  white,  introducing  a  little  gold  here  North  East  Harbor,  Me.,  designed  by  Mr.  W. 
and  there,  with,  perhaps,  a  painted  frieze  under  R.  Emerson.    It  may  be  added  that  the  Ameri- 
the  cornice — garlands  of  roses  on  a  gold  ground  can  architect  of  to-day  desires  to  have  charge 
— and  a  white-marble  chimney-piece,  treated  in  of  the  decoration  within  the  house  and  the 
the  refined  empire  style.    Lapham  ^^  respected  landscape-gardening  around  it.    Both  the  ar- 
a  fellow  who  could  beat  him  at  every  point,  and  rangement  of  the  grounds  and  the  finish  of  the 
have  a  reason  ready,  as  this  architect  had ;  and  interior  walls  are  parts  of  his  principal  scheme. 
when  he  recovered  from  the  daze  into  which  To  many  visitors  the  mostiuterestingcontri- 
the  complete  upheaval  of  all  his  preconceived  butions  to  the  third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
notions  had  left  him,  he  was  in  a  fit  state  to  Architectural  League,  in  New  York  city.  De- 
swear  by  the  architect."    The  most  brilliant  cember,  1887,  were  the  designs  for  country- 
American  example  of  the  possible  influence  of  houses  by  William  Oonvers  Hazlett,  Clarence  S. 
the  architect  over  his  client,  was  the  late  Mr.  Luce,  Charles  T.  Mott,  Charles  A.  Rich,  Rossi- 
H.  H.  Richardson,  a  characteristic  specimen  of  ter  &  Wright,  Brunner  &  Try  on,  John  Calvin 
whose  genius  is  seen  in  the  illustration  (p.  868)  Stevens,  Wilson  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Bruce  Price.  The 
of  the  lodge  of  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ames's  house  object  of  the  league  is  **  the  promotion  of  archi- 
at  North  Easton,  Mass.  tecture  and  the  allied  flne  arts,''  and  among 
For  parlors  and  bedrooms,  the  most  fash-  the  committees  was  the  Loan  Exhibition  Com- 
ionable    style  of  decoration  is    Louis  XVI ;  mittee,  which  gathered  from  various  private 
there  are  two  French  establishments  on  Fifth  sources    nearly    two    hundred    oil  paintings, 
Avenae,,  New  York  city,  which  devote  them-  water-color  studies,   and  pieces  of  sculpture 
selves  entirely  to  Louis  XVl  work.    For  din-,  and  of  furniture.    Most  of  the  members  have 
ing-rooms  and  libraries  the  fashionable  finish  spent  years  in  study  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
is    in   the  styles  of  Henry  II  and  Francois  Paris,  and  so  great  is  their  confidence  in  their 
I.     In  city- houses  it  is  not  uncommon  to  sac-  productive  resources  that  they  show  freely  to 
rifice  two  feet  of  the  parlor  to  the  hall,  in  or-  one  another,  twice  a  month,  all  their  new  de- 
der  to  give  the  latter  apartment  the  appearance  signs.    American  architects  have  hitherto  been 
of    a   comfortable  sitting-room.     The   styles  loath  to  exhibit  their  unexecuted  designs,  for 
known    to  young  architects  as  the  "Bloody  fear  that  they  should  be  stolen.    The  league 
Mary  "  and  the  **  Mother  Hubbard  "  have  seen  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  twenty  mem- 
their   hest  days.    An  example  of  pure  Louis  hers,  residents  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
XVI  is  a  drawing-room  recently  renovated  by  phia,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Albany,  Portland,  and 
Mr.  H.  O.  Avery,  the  architect.    The  wood-  Buffalo,  and  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
work    was  cleaned  with  acid,  and  then  sub-  tion,  its  annual  exhibitions  attracting  the  best 
Jected  to  an  enamel  finish ;  the  walls  are  a  artists  and  the  leading  amateurs. 
shrimp  pink,  with  Lyons  silk  in  panels  deco-  We  now  proceed  to  describe  in  detail  some 
rated  with  rosettes  and  intertwined  ribbons  in  representative  country-seats  of  the  new  epoch, 
relief.     The  curtdns,  also  of  Lyons  silk,  manu-  The   late   Mr.  Charles  J.  Osborn's  house  at 
factored  after  the  architect's  designs,  show  a  Mamaroneck,    New    York    (Messrs.    McKim, 
pattern  of  nosegays  held  up  by  ribbons  that  Mead,   &  White,  architects)  holds  the  rank 
float  over  a  pink  field.    On  the  cream-tinted  of  a  modern  feudal  castle.     The  plan  is  L- 
ceiling  are  square  panels  of  Louis  XVI  pat-  ^haped,  the  length  one   hundred  and   fifty- 
terns,  sorrounded  by  twined  tulip-leaves.    The  three  feet,  and  the  width  one  hundred  and 
cornice,  once  a  modern  classic  motive,  is  now  forty-four    feet.      The    large,   round    parlor- 
French,  with  intertwined  leaves  of  ivy.    Metal  tower,  fifty-three  feet  high,  and  twenty-three 
sconces  appear  between  the  panels    of   the  feet  wide  at  its  greatest  diameter,  is  the  prin- 
walls,  at  a  height  of  six  and  a  half  feet  from  cipal  feature  of  the  building  as  seen  from  Long 
the  floor.     All  the  wood-work  has  received  Island  Sound.    The  material  of  the  main  walls 
flve  coats  of  paint  and  three  of  varnish,  and  is  grayish  local  stone  in  the  first  story,  and 
then  been  rubbed  down  to  it^  enamel  finish  shingles  in  the  second  story,  which  projects 
with  pumice-stone  and  oil.    The  old  black-  about  two  feet,  and  is  supported  on  corbels  of 
walnut    furniture,   once    covered   with   dark-  rough  stone.     Through  the  entire  depth  of  the 
claret  satin,  has  been  painted  pink  and  uphol-  building  is  a  driveway,  fifteen  feet  wide,  under 
stered  with  Lyons  silk,  like  that  of  the  panels  a  stone  arch,  whose  keystone  is  thirteen  feet 
of  the  walls ;    and  the  general  effect  of  the  above  the  ground.     The  entrance  to  the  house 
room  is  of  cream  and  gold.     This  revival  of  is  within  this  driveway. 
Louis  XVI  decoration  began  with  the  Vander-  Panels  of  pebbles  and  cockle-shells,  set  in 
bilt  and  Goelet  houses  in  New  York  city.     It  gray  plastering,   appear  above  the   arch.     A 
extends  even  to  the  carpet,  which  in  the  draw-  series  of  casement  windows   opens  into  the 
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hall,  and  a  circle- headed  window  into  the  bill-  the  shingles  fanning  np  to  the  stiles,  and  the 
iard-roora,  with  ornamental  panels  in  glass  and  casements  hanging  directly  npon  them ;  third- 
lead-work.  The  piazza,  forty  feet  by  twenty,  ly,  to  the  convex,  flexible  lines  of  the  gables, 
extends  diagonally  from  the  parlor,  on  a  piece  which,  beiug  neither  straight  nor  stiff,  give  an 
of  land  that  overhangs  the  water.  There  are  impression  of  lightness  and  of  life ;  and  fourth- 
four  towers,  nil  of  the  same  height,  and  three  ly,  to  the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  shing- 
of  them  of  stone.  (The  tower  treatment  is  ling  itself,  all  the  courses  correctly  meeting  one 
coDspicuons  also  in  Mr.  Joseph  U.  Choate^s  another,  and  not  tolerating  defects  that  might 
house,  designed  by  the  same  architects,  at  have  beeu  hidden  by  a  molding.  The  interior 
Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  see  illustratiou,  p.  367.)  finish  is  unostentatious,  and  the  entire  cost  did 

The  hall  mantel-piece,  two  stories  high,  has  not  exceed  ten  thousand  dollars, 

an  enormous  fire-opening,  and  a  wind-gauge  Chinese  and  Japanese  bouses  have  recentl? 

connected  with  the  weather-vane.    The  case-  been  constructed  in  California,  several  of  them 

ment   windows,   above  wide   seats,   overlook  at  great  expense.    In  Florida  are  five  or  six 

the  Sound.    The  paneled  wainscoting  of  Eng-  important  Moorish  houses,  the  most  notable 

lish  oak  is  elaborately  carved  in  the  moldings,  of   which    is    that    of    Franklin  W.    Smith, 

while  mahogany  has  been  used  in  finishing  the  called  the  Villa  Zorayda,   at  St.  Augustine, 

parlor,  and   Santo  Domingo  mahogany  in  fin-  designed  by  the  owner  after  sketches  made  in 

ishing  the  dining-room.     The  reception-room  Spain  aud  northern  Africa.    The  material  is 

is  of  pine,  painted  white  and  gilded.    The  part  the  French  heton,  or  concrete,  of  a  pearly  graj 

of  the  building  at  the  right  of  the  covered  tint.    Two  porches,  jutting    from  the  upper 

driveway  is  separate  in  design,  and  intended  stories,   show   light   lattice- work.    Over   the 

as  a  winter-quarters,  with  hall,  billiard-room,  front  entrance  of  the  house  is  an  Arabic  in- 

smoking-room,  dining-room,  and  bedrooms  of  scription   in  heavy  relief,   to  the  effect  that 

its  own.    A  gallery  extends  around  three  sides  "  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God."    The  court 

of  the  main  hall  in  the  larger  part  of  the  is    surrounded    by  horse-shoe   arches,   oroa- 

structure.    Mr.  G.  N.  Black's  house  at  Man-  mented  with  an  abundance  of  delicate  tracerj 

chester-by-the-Sea  (see  illustration,  p.  366)  also  and  supported  on  slender  gray  pillars.    Manj 

shows  a  large  driveway  through  the  entire  /oe  Mmi^«  of  Arabic  inscriptions  appear  iu  va- 

depth  of  the  building.  rious  places.  The  staircase  is  a  copy  of  a  pulpit 

In  the  beautiful   villa   of    William    Simp-  staircase  in  a  Cairo  mosque.   Divans  are  plaoed 

son,  Jr.,  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia,  the  around  the  smoking-room,  and  coffee-cups  and 

architect,  Theophilus  P.   Chandler,    Jr.,   has  a  nargileh  await  the  convenience  of  guests, 

adopted  some  features  of  the  old  French  style.  The  fire-place  of  the  dining-room  has  the  shape 

The  material   is  local  granite,  trimmed  with  of  an  arch  well  known  in  Constantinople.    In 

buff  Ohio  sandstone ;  the  length  is  one  bun-  short,  this  house  is  thoroughly  Moorish  with- 

dred  and  five  feet,  and  the  depth  fifty-six  feet,  out  and  within. 

As  seen  in  our  illustration  (p.  369),  the  north  side  The  feature  of  the  interior  of  Mr.  Robert 
presents  a  group  of  five  stained-glass  windows,  Goelet's  house  at  Newport  is  the  magnitude 
another  group  of  stained-glass  windows  defin-  and  beauty  of  the  two-story  ball,  its  length 
ing  the  course  of  the  principal  stairs,  and  a  being  forty-four  feet,  its  width  thirty  feet,  and 
third  group  lighting  the  servants'  stairs.  The  its  height  twenty-four  feet.  A  gallery  sap- 
oaken  hall,  twenty -four  feet  by  twenty,  has  a  ported  on  columns  and  arches  extends  aronnd 
wainscoting  five  feet  high,  a  ceiling  of  open-  the  second  story,  its  balustrade  being  of  turned 
timber  work,  and  a  mantel  of  carved  quarter-  spindles  of  oak.  The  walls  are  heavily  pan- 
oak,  with  fire-facing  of  carved  English  red  eled  with  the  same  wood,  and  hung  with  im- 
sandstone.  In  the  reception-room  and  parlor  mense  pieces  of  old  tapestry.  Much  carving 
the  trimming  is  of  mahogany  ;  in  the  library  appears  in  the  decoration,  especially  in  the  rich 
and  dining-room,  of  walnut.  Four  stained-  leaf- work  of  the  large  brackets  that  support 
glass  windows  on  the  landing  of  the  principal  the  shelves  of  the  chimney-piece.  The  orna- 
staircase  give  access  to  a  balcony  with  an  mental  massive  brackets  of  brass  are  in  the 
elaborate  wought-iron  railing.  The  heating  is  form  of  candelabra,  and  a  curious  piece  of 
by  low-pressure  steam  indirectly  radiated,  and  furniture  is  an  antique  carved  and  canopied 
each  toilet-room  is  connected  with  the  kitchen  bedstead,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  divan, 
fine  by  a  two-inch  spiral  ventilating  pipe  of  One  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  suburbs  of 
galvanized  iron.  Philadelphia,   on  the   Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Certain  French  and  English  features  appear  is  divided   by  the  architects,  Messrs.  G.  W. 

in  the  roof  and  windows  of  Travis  C.  Van  Bu-  and  W.  D.  Hewitt,  into  six  parts:  First,  the 

ren's  house  at  Tuxedo  Park  (see  illustration,  p.  large  porU-cocMre^  with  its  circular  bartizan 

370),  hut  taken  altogether  it  is  as  original  a  piece  tower,  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy-two 

of  work   as  this  country  has  produced.     The  feet  high;  second,  the  house  proper;   third, 

architect  is  Mr.  Bruce  Price,  and  attention  will  the    servants'   hall,   kitchen,   and    laundries; 

be  directed,  first,  to  the  large  central  shingled  fourth,  the  carriage-house  connected  therewith 

portal,  bending  inward  in  a  great  curve,  and  by  a  covered  way;  fifth,  the  covered  shed; 

strong  in  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ;  second-  and,  sixth,  the  stable.     The  advantages  sought 

ly,  to  the  absence  of  cornices  and  trimmings,  by  this  method  of  construction  are,  nrst,  mag- 
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nitude  of  effect;  Becood,  pre«ervatioa  of  the 
unity  uid  beaut;  of  the  lawo,  which  thus  re- 
inaiDS  UDdiBtignred  by  spots ;  and,  third,  oon- 
veoieDoe  of  the  master  and  miBtrt^ss. 

The  preseut  ideal  of  the  American  oountry- 
xeat,  aa  clierished  hj  the  more  prof^essive  of 
our  arohiteots,  was  expressed  laat  jear  bj  one 
uf  their  nmnber  in  tlie  following  words : 
"  Amon^  architei^ta  orders  for  city  residences 
are  now  scarce,  while  country -huasea  fill  their 
thoughts  and  crowd  their  hoards.  But  the 
modest  cottage,  hoilt  a  few  yearw  ago  to  '  voui{h 


have  cottages  that  would  be  mansioni  in  E 
land,  villaa  in  Italy,  or  ehdUavx  in  Fni 
The  'cottage'  is  an  aoiiabie  deception,  ; 
served  to  shield  the  roof-tree  from  the  prei 
ing  shams  and  pretenses  of  nearly  ererjl) 
else  in  American  domestic  life.  In  this  one  tl 
at  least  onr  conntrymen  aeem  to  be  sini 
above  splut^,  and  to  seek  the  beantica 
comforts  that  wealth  can  famish  with  an  bo 
pnrpose.  This  growing  taste  for  country 
coupled  with  the  increaiied  knowledge 
higher  cultivation  of  our  intelligent  peopl 


it  in'  through  the  hot  days  of  the 
iimst  be  made  a  more  hospitable  home  for  to- 
day. It  must  be  snug  and  comfortable,  with 
broad  hearth-stonea  and  warm  walla,  tor  its 
tenants,  lingering  on  through  the  biting  days 
of  late  autumn  and  early  winter.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  call  these  coiintry-honses  cottages : 
bui  the  cottage  exists  only  in  name.  The 
cliffs  of  Newport,  the  rocks  of  Mount  Desert, 
the  shores  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  beaches  of 
We»tcbeHter,   Connecticut,   and   Lung  Island, 


all  matters  pertaining  to  art,  has  given 
architect  of  to-day  a  great  opportunity  to  i 
the  structure  of  an  American  style. 
American  country-house  is  becoming  more 
more  distinctive,  its  character  or  plan  i 
developed,  and  its  economics  more  soiie 
our  habits  of  life.  The  great  beat  of  sura 
demaods  shad;  porches  and  wide  verao' 
the  cold  of  winter  snug  corners  and  st 
rooms — two  diametrically  opposite  condiii 
which    must  be  reconciled  under  the  t 
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roof.  The  rooms  must  be  wide,  with  through  House  in  1839,  when  but  thirty  years  old.  In 
(iraoghts  invitins^  the  prevaihng  winds  of  sum-  the  Polk  canvass  of  1844  he  war  an  earnest  ad- 
mer,  jet  low-studded  and  shielded  againi^t  the  voontoof  that  candidate's  tariff  and  Texan  poli- 
hlasts  of  winter.  The  house  must  be  ample  cies.  He  was  the  author  of  the  warehousing 
for  summer  guests  and  summer  hospitality,  yet  system,  which  was  first  incorporated  in  the 
luHnelike  for  the  family  gathering  around  the  tariff  bill.  In  1843  he  was  defeated  for  Con- 
winter  fireside.  Thes»e  conditions  demand  gress,  but  in  1845  was  re-elecied.  Before  the 
)riginal  thought  and  hard  study,  and  fulfilling  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  elected  to  the 
hem  brings  the  architect's  reward  of  facility  United  States  Senate,  where  he  took  his  seat 
hrough  training.  Facility  begets  confidence,  in  December,  1847,  and  ser\'ed  continuously 
nd  with  it  come  new  forms  in  place  of  the  till  his  formal  expulsion  in  July,  1861.  Dur- 
"aditions  of  the  studio,  dropped  one  by  one.  ing  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  Chair- 
>ar  distinctive  constructive  materials  call  for  man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  was 
ew  lines,  masses,  and  texture  in  elevations;  active  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  political 
ad,  with  oar  national  inventiveness  fostered  questions  of  the  day.  In  1854  he  supported 
Y  the  problem,  our  work  becomes  more  or  less  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill,  in  1858  that  provid- 
ational.  Our  country-house  is  already  a  well- 
efined  school ;  whetber  colonial,  sixteenth  and 
.'venteenth  century  of  England  or  France, 
omanesque  from  the  south  of  France,  or  re- 
aissance,  the  mass  is  American  and  typical  in 
andling.  The  feeling  may  survive,  but  the  style 
f  the  prototype  has  been  bent  to  the  homes 
re  live  in,  and  in  bending  yields  to  a  new 
>rm.  This  new  form  will  often  borrow  from 
sympathetic  type,  and  the  result  will  be 
either  of  the  two,  yet  srood  withal.  So  we 
re  passing  through  our  incipient  renaissance, 
opying  less  from  the  masters  we  studied  and 
evere,  and  dropping  the  word  *  style'  from 
ur  practice." 

litcfatve.—"  Artistic  Country  -  Sents,"  five 
olnmes,  large  folio,  one  hundre<l  full  •  page 
llnstrations,  (New  York,  1887-'8);  articles  on 
'  American  Country-Dwellings,"  ''  Century 
fagazine,"     1886;    recent    numbers    of   the 

'  American    Architect,"    the  **  Sanitary  En-  ing  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Le- 

ineer,"    the    *"Art   Age,"    "  Building,"  and  compton   Constitution,   and  in    1860  received 

be   ''Architects    and   Builders'  Edition"   of  votes  upon  several  ballots  as  a  candidate  for 

fie '*  Scientific  American  " ;  **  Artistic  Houses,"  the  Democratic  nomination  to  the  presidency 

wo  hundred  large  folio  views  of  domestic  in-  in  the  Charleston  Convention,  having  for  some 

triors,  (New  York,  1886.)  time  the  next  highest  vote  to  that  for  Stephen 

HPHTEB,  EOBEBT  MERCER  TALIAFERRO,  an  A.  Douglas.     After  the  recession  of  Virginia 

inierican  lawyer,  bom  in  Essex  County,  Va.,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Confederate  Provi- 

ipril  21,  1809;  died  there,  July  18,  1887.    He  sional  Congress,  and  subsequently  he  became 

as  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  a  Confederate  Senator,  in  which  office  he  was 

rinchester  Law  School,  and,  after  being  gradu-  conspicuous    for  his  opposition   to  Jefierson 

ted  at  both  institutions,  was  admitted  to  the  D:ivis.     He  also  served  for  a  time  as  Confed- 

ar,  and  be^ran  practicing  in  1880.     In  1833  he  erate  Secretary  of  State.     In  February,  1865, 

Qtered  upon   his  long  and   notable  political  he  was  associated  with  Messrs.  Stephens  and 

ireer  as  a   member  of  the  Stjite  Legislature,  Campbell  as  commissioners  to  meet  President 

^ here  he  served  three  years.     At  the  close  of  Lincoln  and   Secretary  Seward    at   Hampton 

is  last  terra  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con-  Roads,  to  negotiate  peace ;  but  the  conference 

reaa,  taking  his  seat  in  1838  as  a  Democrat,  was  futile.     After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 

(e  at  once  took  an  advanced  position  by  his  arrested,  but  was  released  upon  his  parole,  and 

Ivocacy  of  an  independent  treasury  in  opposi-  pardoned  in  1867  by  President  Johnson.     In 

on  to  the  national-bank  scheme,  and  histoid-  1875  he  was   elected  State  Treasurer  of  Vir- 

ess  in  combating    Henry   Clay's  protective  ginia,  retiring  to  private  life  on  the  expiration 

olicy.     From  that    time  his  free-trade  pro-  of  his  term.     His  last  public  office  was  that  of 

ivities  were  intensified,  and  to  his  last  days  Collector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  Tappahan- 

e  was  a  most  uncompromising  supporter  of  nock,  Va.,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 

lat  doctrine.     Having  been  re-elected  a  Rep-  ident  Cleveland  in  June,  1886,  and   which  he 

tentative,  he    was    chosen    Speaker  of  the  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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IDAHO.  Territorial  GofenBent— The  follow- 
ing were  tbe  Territorial  oflicers  daring;;  the 
year:  Governor,  Edward  A.  Stevenson;  Secre- 
tary, Edward  J.  Curtis;  Controller  and  Audi- 
tor, James  L.  Onderdonk,  succeeded  by  James 
H.  Wickershara;  Treasurer,  Joseph  Perrault, 
succeeded  by  Charles  Himrod ;  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, D.  P.  B.  Pride,  succeeded  by  Richard  Z. 
Johnson ;  Superiutendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, James  L.  Onderdonk,  succeeded  by  Silas 
W.  Moody:  Chief-Justice  of  Supreme  Court, 
James  B.  Hays;  Associate  Justices,  Norman 
Buck  and  Case  Broderick. 

Lefifllatife  Session. — The  Legislature  in  session 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  adjourned  on 
February  10,  having  reached  the  sixty-day  limit. 
There  was  a  stubborn  contest  in  the  lower 
House  over  the  speakership,  forty  ballots  being 
necessary  for  its  determination.  Among  the 
important  measures  passed  was  an  act  making 
the  Snperintendency  of  Public  Instruction  a  dis- 
tinct office,  it  having  been  previously  combined 
with  the  controliership.  Another  act  revises 
and  collates  the  law  regulating  corporations. 
The  commission  appointed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1885  to  revise  and  compile  the  General  Stat- 
utes reported  at  tliis  session,  and  its  work  was 
adopted  as  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  Terri- 
tory. A  resolution  was  adopted  opposing  the 
segregation  of  Idaho  and  its  annexation  to  ad- 
joining States  or  Territories.  Other  general 
acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 

Providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  Governor  of 
a  board  of  Capitol  trustees,  for  the  castody  and  main- 
tenance of  the  new  Capitol  building  and  grounds. 

Amendina:  the  law  relating  to  school  trustees. 

Authorizing  the  creation  of  independent  school 
districts,  if  the  electors  of  said  district  vote  to  estab- 
lish such,  provided  the  taxable  property  of  such  dis- 
trict amounts  to  $200,000,  and  giving  the  trustees  of 
tbe  district  so  created  enlarged  powers  over  those  ex- 
ercised by  ordinary  district  trustees. 

Empowering  the  Governor  to  draw  from  the  Federal 
Government  arms  and  equipments  for  the  militia  to 
the  amount  of  111  ,257.58,  tliat  bein?  the  sum  to  which 
the  Territory  is  entitled  from  the  United  States. 

Regulatinsr  the  practice  of  pharmacy  by  requiring 
every  pharmacist  to  obtain  a  certificate  th)m,  or  pa<8 
an  examination  before,  a  county  board  of  pharmacy, 
providing  that  the  county  commissioners  of  each 
county  snail  appoint  three  reputable  pharmacists  or 

Shysicians  to  act  as  such  board,  and  prescribing  its 
utics. 

Requiring  every  practitioner  of  medicine  or  sunrery 
to  file  with  the  county  recorder  a  diploma  from,  some 
regularly  chartered  medical  school,  and  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  other  persons  to  practice. 

Desiimating  the  last  Monday  of  April  as  a  legal 
holiday^  to  be  known  as  *'  Arbor-day." 

Revising  the  law  rcj^ulating  the  assessment  of  taxes. 

Providing  that  the  county  oomraiHsioners  may  fix 
bounties  for  the  destruction  of  certain  wild  animals, 
and  empowerinjr  tliem  to  levy  a  special  bounty-tax  of 
not  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 

Authorizincr  county  oommissioners  to  refund  coun- 
ty indebtedness  at  tlieir  discretion. 
*  Providing  that  all  costs  in  criminal  cases,  where  the 


defendant  is  convicted,  shall  be  taxed  against  biro 
and  collected,  W  he  is  possessed  of  property. 

Givinff  the  conductor  or  other  person  m  char(;eof 
a  railroad  train,  or  a  station  agent,  power  to  arrest  with- 
out warrant  any  person  oommittint?  an  unlawful  act 
upon  any  train  or  in  any  station,  and  prebcribing  the 
punishment  for  such  act. 
To  provide  for  the  registration  of  electOTB, 
To  protect  the  forests  of  tbe  Territory  from  dcstniiy 
tion  by  fire. 

PopilatiM. — By  the  census  of  1880  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  was  32,610.  No  eno- 
meration  has  since  bt^en  made,  but  careful  es- 
timates by  county  officials,  abont  the  middle  of 
the  year,  show  an  increase  to  97,250,  or  three 
times  as  many  as  in  1880.  The  most  popoloDs 
counties  were  Alturas,  with  16,250  people; 
Bingham,  with  10,500;  Ada,  with  10,000; 
Nez  Perc^,  with  9,600 ;  and  Shoshone,  with 
8.500.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  tutfti 
population  must  have  exceeded  100,000.  There 
are  at  least  8.000  Mormons  in  the  Territory 
who  are  entitled  to  vote,  being  abont  one 
seventh  of  the  whole  number  of  voters;  but 
they  are  practically  disfranchised  by  a  law  cf 
the  Territory  compelling  every  voter  to  take 
an  oath  against  polygamy. 

There  is  great  need  of  more  extensive  sur- 
vey s  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Territory,  in 
order  to  open  them  for  settlement  Some  of 
the  best  tracts  are  closed  to  immigration.  In 
the  Boise  district  only  2,500,000  acres  out  of 
10,000,000  are  surveyed  ;  in  the  Blaokfoot dis- 
trict there  are  3,900,000  acres  of  surveyed  and 
5,000,000  of  unsurveyed  land;  in  the  Hailey 
district  only  one  third  is  surveyed  land;  iotbe 
CoBur  d^Alene  district  only  thirteen  townships 
are  surveyed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  popu- 
lation of  this  region  would  be  doubled  withio 
a  year  if  the  land  were  ready  for  occnpation. 

FlUBfes.— The  following  statement  shows 
the  Territorial  indebtedness  at  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober : 

Bonds,  set  1877,  due  Dec  1, 1891 $46,715  « 

Capitol  bulldinj'  bonds,  due  in  19(»5  *>.(«)  » 

Insane  asylnm  bonds,  due  fh>ai  1892  to  1885  ....  20,0110  » 

Wamnte  outstanding 54,140  4S 

Total   $aOO,6»4» 

Only  the  first  three  items  represent  the  perma- 
nent debt.  The  income  of  the  Territory  for 
1887  was  made  up  as  follows:  Property-tax  of 
8^  mills,  $70,000;  poll-tax,  $10,000';  from 
licenses,  $7,600 ;  from  all  other  sources,  $2,200; 
total,  $89,700. 

SUtlstlfs.— The  total  valuation  of  taxable 
property  in  1886  was  $17,725,122;  in  1887, 
$20,741,192.  These  figures  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  wealth  of  the  Territory,  as  the 
valuation  itself  is  placed  very  low,  and  does  not 
include  the  rich  mining  properties  and  their 
products,  on  which  there  is  no  tux.  Growing 
crops  are  also  exempt,  and,  as  assessments  are 
made  early  in  the  spring,  but  little  grain,  fruit, 
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ther  products  of  farmers  is  ever  on  da  counties,  there  are  school  districts  in  which 

itnent  rolls.  tliere  are  no  Gentiles  eligible  either  for  elec- 

ire  893*63  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Terri-  tion  or  appointment  as  trustees.    The  entire 

led  by  the  following  companies:  Ore-  community  is  Mormon.    No  Mormon  can  take 

',  Line,  550*33  miles ;  Utah  and  North-  the  official  oath.     Hence  but  two  trustees  re- 

\%  miles;  Idaho  Central,  19*5  miles;  main  in  office  in  such  districts.    Next  year 

Railway  and  Navigation  Company,  8  there  will  be  but  one  trustee,  and  where  there 

Northern    Pacific,    88    miles ;    Coeur  is  but  one  trustee  the  schools  can  not  be  car- 

13*33 ;    Spokane  and    Idaho,    13*5  ried  on.     The  school  superintendents  of  the 

above-named  counties  (except  of  Bear  Lake), 

ain-crop  for  1887  is  reported  at  2,374,-  have,  in  the  discretion  given  them  by  law, 

3ls,  a  considerable  increase  over  for-  held  that  a  person  who  belongs  to  an  organiza- 

'8.     'i'he  hay-crop  was  342,914  tons,  tion  that  teaches  things  defined  by  the  statutes 

re  132,922  horses,  442,363  cattle,  312,-  to  be  crimes,  is  not  a  law-abiding  citizen  or  a 

p,  and  60,411  hogs,  reported  by  the  person  of  good  moral  character,  and  therefore 

ficers  as  assessed  lor  this  year.  they  refuse  to  license  any  member  of  that  or- 

M. — The  Territory  supports  a  system  ganization  to  t^ch  in  the  public  schools.    The 

>n  schools  designed  to  give  all  chil-  Mormon  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  given 

lowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  notice  that,  where  Gentile  teachers  are  em- 

\A  officers  consist  of  a  Territorial  8u-  ployed,  they  wiQ  not  permit  their  children  to 

lent  of  Public  Instructicm,  a  county  attend  the  public  school, 

ndent  of  schools  in  each  county,  and  Charities  aid  PrisoMS.~The  Territory  has  rc- 

f  three  trustees  in  each  district.    The  oently  erected  a  Inrge  three-story  building  as 

table  gives  a  summary  of  the  reports  an  asylum  for  the  insane  in  the  town  of  Black- 

mty  superintendents  for  1887:  foot,  Bingham  County,  and  has  brought  thither 

the  patients  it  formerly  supported  at  the  Ore- 

M  .,.'....'..'.'.'..                                    «6  9^^^  Insane  Asylum.    The  asylum  opened  July 

•  • 822  2,  1886,  with  26  male  and  10  female  patients. 

!^"!!!i!!!!!!'..*!!!."!!.'!!!.*!.'  !!!!         ^'^^^o  During  the  year  there  were  admitted  19  male 

libraries  . .    .*      . . .' '. \ '. .    '.'.'..               i,2«i  and  12  female  patients.    The  whole  number  of 

**^*  ■*• jj^^  ^^  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year  was 

1 188«  . .                                  '. '.  $18^818  21  45  males  and  22  females.    The  dai ly  average 

spenditores  for  18S7 $170,01)0  00  was  44.     The  sum  of  $34,904  was  expended 

SS?oiIi;;i^y:::..:::::::::::::{K  ^""ngthe  first  year  in  furnishing  and  main- 
taining the  institution, 

past  five  years  the  school  population  The  prisoners  of  the  Territory  are  kept  at 

y  doubled.    In  addition  to  the  com-  the   United   States    Penitentiary,    and   about 

ol  districts,  there  have  been  created  $18,000  annually  is  paid  for  their  support. 

I  enactment,  at  Bois6  City,  Lewiston,  There  are  64  convicts  so  supported,  of  whom 

ettsburg,  independent  school-districts,  6  are  sentence<1  for  life  and  19  for^periods  of 

graded  schools  with  advanced  courses  from  ten  to  twenty  years.    The  accommoda- 

>rted.     Several  of  the  larger  common  tions  at  this  prison  are  very  inadequate, 

re  also  graded.     There  are  7  sectarian  €aptt*l« — The  Capitol  building  at  Bois6  City, 

lolding  property  valued  at  $55,000,  for  which  the  Legislature  of  1885  appropriated 

irons  private  schools.    By  an  act  of  $80,000,  was  completed  and  occupied  this  year, 

legislature,  every  parent  or  guardian  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  largo  block  of  land 

d  to  send  his  child  to  school  for  at  given  by  the  city,  and  is  equipped  with  the 

ve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  eight  most  modern  furnishings.    Offices  are  provided 

which  must  be  consecutive.     The  act  not  only  for  the  Territorial  officials,  but  for 

nly   to  children   between  eight  and  the  Governor,  Secretary,  United  States  Attor- 

^ears  of  age,  who  reside  within  two  ney.  United  States  Marshal,  Clerk  of  the  Sn- 

k  school-house.     A  penalty  of  not  less  preme   Court,   and   United    States   Surveyor- 

3r  more  than  $50,  is  imposed  for  vio-  General  and  other  Federal  officials, 

this  law.     There  are  some  exceptions,  Mlniogt — The  product  of  Idaho^s  numerous 

oard  of  trustees  for  each  school  dis-  and  extensive  mines  is  one  of  the  great  reasons 

ermitted  to  excuse  any  parent  upon  of  her  present  growth  and  prosperity.    Tiie 

cause.  production  of  gold,   silver,   and  lead  for  the 

trouble  has   been   experienced,   and  year  ending  Sept.  80,  1887,  is  estimated  as  fol- 

pprehended,  from  the  attitude  of  the  lows:    Gold,  $2,417,429;    silver,   $4,633,160; 

toward  the  school  Inws  of  the  Terri-  lead,  $2,195,000;  making  a  total  of  $9,245.- 

lese  laws  require  that  one   of  the  589.     The  production  of  the  same  metals  for 

istees  of  each  district  shall  be  elected  1886  was  $5,755,602,   an<l  for  1885  $5,486,- 

ted  in  September  of  each  year,  and  000.     Regarding  the  effect  upon  this  industry 

mil  take  the  official  oath  against  po-  of  the  alien  land  law  passed  by  Congress,  the 

ifore  discharging  his  duties.     In  por-  Governor  says:  "  The  mines  in  this  Territory 

ear  Lake,  Bingham,  Cassia,  and  Onei-  are  mostly  undeveloped,  and  ar3  in  the  hands 
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of  poor  men   who  are  not  able  to  make  the  peratare,  100-8*  above  zero  (July  6) ;  lowest 

necessary  itiiprovements  and  work  their  valo-  temperature,  6*1**  above  zero  (February  25). 

able  mines  successfully,  coni^equently  they  are  Average  temperature  during  the  year,  50*8" 

anxious  to  lease  or  sell  portions  of  them  to  above  zero. 

CMpitalists.     For  this  purpose  resort  must  be  ILLHIOIS.    State  GofenuMit — The  following 

had  to  those  places  where  capital  is  abundant  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 

and  seekinir  investment,  and  rates  of  interest  ernor,  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Kepublicnn :  JJeu- 

are  low.     Several  large  and  important  mining  tenant  Governor,  John   G.  Smith;    Secretarr 

transactions  were  about   being  consummated  of  State,  Henry  D.  Dement :  Auditor,  Ghurles 

by  mine-owners  in  Idaho  with  foreign  capital-  P.  Swigert;  Treasurer,  John  R.  Tanner;  Al- 

ists  when  the  act  to  restrict  the  ownership  of  tomey-General,  George  Hunt ;  Superintendent 

real  estate  in  the  Territories  to  American  citi-  of  Public  Instruction,  Richard  Edwards ;  Rail- 

zens  became  a  law.    I  would  tlierefore  earnest-  road  and  Warehouse  Gomtnissioners,  John  J. 

ly  recommend  that  this  act  may  be  so  amended  Rinaker,  B.  F.  Marsh,  and   W.  T.  Johnson; 

by  Oongress  as  to  exclude  from  its  operation  Ghief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Gourt,  John  M. 

mineral  lands  in  this  Territory.^'  Scott;    Associate  Justices,   Altred   M.  Gmiir, 

Indiawi — The  Indian?  in  Idaho  are  peaceable  Benjamin  R.  Sheldon,  Simeon  P.  Sbope,  Beo- 

and  probably  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  jamin  D.  Magrnder,  John  Scholfield,  and  John 

any  m  the  United  States.    There  have  been  H.  Mnlkey. 

no  murderous  outbreaks  for  several  years  past ;  Legtdattfe  SeariMu — ^The  Thirty-fifth  General 

increasing  immigration  and  settlement  of  the  Assembly  was  in  session  172  days,  adjourning 

Territory  have  bad  their  beneficial  effect  upon  on  June  16.     Its  first  duty  was  to  fill  a  va- 

them.  cancy  in  the  ofiice  of  United  States  Senator, 

There  are  five  reservations,  supporting  4,200  caused  by  the  death  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan. 

Indians,  as  follow  :  The  Republican  cancus  nominated  Hon.  Gharles 

B.  Farwell ;  the  Democrats.  Gongressman  Will- 
iam R.  Morrison.  Farwell  was  elected  on  the 
first  ballot,  receiving  78  votes  to  61  for  Mor- 
rison and  8  for  Benjamin  W.  Goodhue,  the 
nominee  of  the  United  Labor  party,  this  being 
a  strict  party  vote.  A  large  amount  of  usefal 
legislation  was  secured.  Not  the  least  impor 
On  the  Goenr  d'Alene  reservation  valuable  tant  act  was  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for 
mineral  discoveries  were  made  late  in  1886  the  organization  of  savings-banks,  and  prescrib- 
and  early  in  1887,  and  800  locations  have  a1-  ing  their  management  and  supervision.  Al- 
ready been  made  and  recorded.  though  these  institutions  at  which  small  de- 
AiMXitlM.~On  this  subject  the  Governor  posits  may  be  received  have  long  been  a  bii'ii* 
speaks  as  follows  in  his  annual  report:  *'  The  ness  feature  of  nearly  all  the  other  States,  this 
desire  for  annexation  to  Washington  Territory  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  legalized 
is  by  no  means  unanimous  in  northern  Idaho,  in  Illinois.  The  following  stringent  act  was 
as  is  evinced  by  the  protest  presented  to  the  framed  to  cover  cases  similar  to  those  of  the 
last  Oongress.    I'be  inhabitants  of  the  Ooeur  Ghicago  Anarchists : 

d'Alene  section,  in  Shoshone  Gounty,  do  not  if  any  pereon  shall,  by  speaking  to  any  public  or 

desire  to  be  annexed  to  Washington  at  all,  but  private  asuemblafi^  of  people  or  in  any  public  plm. 

would  prefer,  if  Idaho  is  to  be  divided,  to  be  ^^  *hall,  by  writing,  printing,  or  publishing,  or  by 

annexed  to  Montana.     It  is  conceded  that  the  ?"T»  ^^  be  written,  printed,  published,  or  cir«i- 

iv„ii,  ^#  »^»:j 4.    ^f  V     4.              J  II  u  ^*ted  any  written  or  printed  matter,  advise,  encour- 

bulk  of  residents  of  Kootenai  and  Idaho  conn-  aze,  aid,  abet,  or  incite  a  local  revolution,  or  the  0Te^ 

ties  prefer  to  remain  in  Idaho.     The  principal  throwing  or  destruction  of  the  existing  order  of  society 

resource  of  northern  Idaho  is  mining,  and  the  by  force  or  violence,  or  the  resistance  to,  and  destru^- 

greater  extent  of    its  area   is   mineral   land,  tion  of,  the  lawful  power  and  autliority  of  the  leg»l 

w«oi.:*inr«-#^««  ia  *v..<i^«;r««ii«.  ,.^n  »,:»^,.»i    ««^  t*  authontics  of  tfaiK  State,  or  of  any  of  tUc  towns,  cltle^ 

Washmgton  is  practically  non-minera^,  and  it  or  counties  of  this  State,  or  bv  any  of  the  mean^n  afore- 

is  very  apparent  to  mining  men  that  mming  said  shaU  advi>m.  abet,  encourage,  or  incite  the  di»- 

interests  suffer  in  a  State  or  Territory  where  tarh.ancc  of  the  public  peace,  and  by  such  disturbtDce 

the  majority  of  the  iieople  are  interested  in  l*"^]  attempt  at  revolution  or  destruction  of  public 

agricultural'pursuits.     Now  that  the  railroads  ^'"^^^  ^"^  'f  j«taneo  to  such  authorities  shall  therefore 

u                     Ti^u..             i.-           ^Tiv-  ensue,  and  human  life  is  taken,  or  any  person  w  in- 

have  connected  the  two  sections  of  Idaho,  one  jured  or  property  destroyed,  .  .  .  every   penK)n  » 

of  the  standing  .nrguments  of  annexationists  aiding,  etc.,  shall  be  deemed  as  having  conspired 

has  fallen  to  tl>e  ground."  with  the  person  or  persons  who  actuiUly  commit  the 

aiBtte.— The  following  meteorological  data  f"°?®'  and  shall  be  deemed  a  princii>al  "in  the  perpe- 

are  fnmished  by  the  United  States  Signal  Office  {^rd  t  l^t^Z'^nJ^h^^^^tt 

at  Boise  City,  covenng  the  year  ending  An-  show  that  the  speaking  was  heard,  or  the  written  or 

gust  31:    Amount  of  rain -fall,  13*18  inches;  printed  matter  was  read  or  communicated  to  the  per- 

average  monthly  rain-fall,  I'lO  inches.     There  ^on  or  persons  actually  committing  the  crime,  if  sucli 

was  one  inch  more  of  rain-fall  during  the  vear  ?P^"*^'^"V'''«?'  P^^^^y,  or  publishing  is  shown 

au                    jau        J-        *.u                       *T  to  hayc  been  done  m  a  public  manner. 

Above  named  than  during  the  corresponding  if  two  or  more  persons  conspire  to  overthrow  the 

period  of  the   previous   year.     Highest  tem-  existing  order  of  society  by  foroe  and  violeooe  . .  • 
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man  beinfr  is  killed^  or  person  ii\iured,  or  To  suppress  ^*  bucket-shops,"  or  dealing  upon  mar- 
destroyed  by  any  of  the  persoDB  enjra^red  in  gins. 

»piracy,  or  by  any  one  wno  may  participate  To  provide  for  the  proper  care  and  management  of 

3,  .  .  .  then  all  the  persons  who  may  have  count}'  cemetery  grounds  by  the  appointment  of  trus- 

together  as  aforesaid,  together  with  all  per-  tees  of  such  by 'the  county  commissioners. 

>  may  actively  participate  in  carrying  into  Making  a  reBidencc  of  two  years  in  the  State  neces- 

ir  common  design,  shall  be  deemed  guuty  of  sary  before  admission  to  the  State  Soldiers*  and  Sail- 

committed  by  any  one  or  more  of  such  per-  ors^  Home.     * 

.  and  shall  he  punished  accordingly  ;  not-  To  punish  the  abandonment  of  children  under  one 

Ling  the  time  and  place  for  tlie  brining  year  of  age. 

;h  revolution  .  .  .  had  not  been  definitely  To  provide  that  the  police  of  anv  town  or  city  mny 

pon  by  such  conspirators,  but  was  left  to  the  go  into  any  adjoining  town  or  city  to  preserve  the 

s  of  the  time  or  the  judgment  of  oo-consplra-  peace  or  to  protect  citizens  and  proi^erty,  and  mining 

>me  one  or  more  of  them.  such  ad.joimng  towns  or  cities  one  police  district  ibr 

ler  law  makes  "boycotting"  a  con-  such  purposes.                   .j^i..uu     jr^ 

*vn»:<>i«»vi^  K«.  :*n,v..;^^»»«A»f  ««^4- ^»»«  To  create  the  office  of  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 

punishable  by  imprisonment  not  over  ^^^  ^f  ,^i        ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^        .^^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^^ 

T8,  or  a  fine  of  not  over  $2,500,  or  tion  annually. 

foreigners  are  forbidden  to  hold  real  To  give  power  to  the  city  council  of  cities,  and  the 

r  in  the  State  by  descent,  devise,  or  presioent  and  board  of  trustees  in  villa^  and  towns, 

3,  except  that  one  who  hereafter  ac-  %^^^'  ^'  regulate,  or  prohibit  itinerant  mer- 

and  by  descent  or  devise  may  hold  it  ^^  cVeate,  in  cities  or  vilkges  of  60,000  inhabitants 

ree  to  five  years  after  such  reamsition.  or  over,  having  a  paid  fire  department,  a  firemeirs 

QT9  already  owning  land  in  the  State  pension  fund,  which  shall  be  one  per  cent,  of  all  reve- 

aitted  to  retain  it.     Property  held  con-  nues  of  such  city  collected  from  licenses,  to  create  a 

thiii  ftpt  will  ftftnhftftt  t^thft  Stftf^       A  ^^^  ^^  trustees  of  such  fund,  to  provide  for  its  dis- 

tUis  act  will  escneat  to  tne  &tate.     A  tribution  for  pensions  to  disabled  firemen  and  to  the 

I  that  provoked  long  disoassion   was  widows  and  minor  children  of  deceased  firemen,  and 

'  the  State  Fair  should  be  permanently  t^  authorize  the  retirement  from  service  upon  pen- 

and,  if  so,  at  what  place.     The  House  "/^"»  o^'  members  of  fire  departments  in  such  cities  or 

that  Springfield  should  be  a  permanent  ^i*}?^©*-             .                .     ^     .  ^  .  ^.       ,.     . 

,    ^  .  r    a       4.        r       1  i.                        J  To  provide  a  similar  pension  fund  for  the  police  in 

.  but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur,  and  cities  dnd  villages  of  60,000  inhabitants  or  over. 

Intion  was  had  upon  the  matter.     The  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  oo-operative 

sion  appointed  by  the  last  Legislature  associations  for  pecuniary  profit,  and  defining  their 

i  the  revenue  laws  and  suggest  a  reme-  po'J®"'  and  duties.                 .  ,  ^.    .,  ^ 

k^  *v.^<>A»f  ;»AiR/«;»,>f  ^^4'U^A  ^4  »o«^«o  To  enable  corporations  created  for  that  purpose  to 

he  preset  inefficient  method  of  assess-  ^^^^  ^  surety  Vusiness  in  this  State,  and^to  become 

ad  collection  of  taxes,  submitted   an  Burety  on  bonds  required  by  law. 

e  report  at  this  session,  but  no  action  To  provide  for  and  regulate  the  administration  of 

en  upon  it.    The  necessity  for  a  change  trustoby  organized  trust  companies. 

d  by  the  fact  that,  undeV  the  present  To  prevent  the  prostitution  of  females-fixing  the 

aui*-         r             _*'*i.Oi.*.  *»f?e  of  consent  in  females  at  fourteen  years. 

the  valuation  of  property  in  the  State  ^Defining  the  off-enses  and  penaltidT  for  mterfering 

ted  to  be  less  than  m  1886,  and  that  in  with  or  bnbing  votere. 

)  fifteen  years  it  has  decreased   over  To  regulate  the  manufiicture,  transportation,  use, 

0,000.     Other  acts  of  the  session  were  and  sale  of  dynamite  and  other  explosives,  and  to 

punish  an  improper  use  of  the  same. 
Making  barbea  wire  a  le^  fence, 

rent  alien  landlords  from  including  the  pay-  To  regulate  the  taking  of  fish  in  the  waters  of  the 

axes  in  the  rent  of  farm-lands  as  a  part  of  State,  and  to  encourage  their  propagation  and  cultiva- 

l  thereof.  tion. 

ling  an  act  relating  to  the  suppression  and  Providing  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for 

n  of  contagious  diseases  amonjo:  dome.«<tic  ani-  debt  for  a  longer  period  than  six  months. 

.  giving  the  Live-Stock  Commissioners  power  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  outside 

ss  such  diseases.  of  incorporated  towns,  cities,  or  villages,  in  less  quan- 

lish  false  pretennes  in  obtaining  certificates  titles  than  five  gallons. 

idon  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  pun-  To  organize  farmers*  oounty  mutual  live-stock  in- 

r  false  pedi<|Tees.  surance  companies. 

>riating  $20,000  per  annum  for  the  next  two  To  authorize  judges  of  courts  of  record  to  appoint, 

the  repairs  and  running  expenses  of  the  Uli-  at  the  request  of  the  electors  of  the  county  shown  at 

Michigan  Canal.  an  election  for  that  purpose,  a  board  of  jury  coinmis- 

ite  a  board  of  trustees  to  take  and  hold  the  sioners.  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  selection  of 

be  homestead  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  jurors  tor  that  county. 

)ringfield,  in  trust  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  Increasing  the  amount  of  tax  that  may  be  levied  in 

'oviae  for  the  care  and  custody  thereof;  ap-  cities  of  fewer  than  100,000  inhabitants  to  two  mills 

ig  $8,800  for  the  next  two  years  for  repairs  on  the  dollar. 

Mying  a  custodian  to  keep  and  exhibit  paid  Ceding  the  looks  and  dams  in  the  Illinois  nver  to 

i  and  the  relics  and  curiosities  there  collected,  the  United  States,  on  condition  that  a  complete  wa- 

triating  $10,000  for  repairs  of  the  Lincoln  ter-way  for  steam  navigation  from  the  Mississippi 

It  near  Springfield.  river  to  Lake  Michigan,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  river, 

»riating  $60,000  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gen.  the  Des  Plaines  river,  and  the  'lUinoU  and  Michigan 

Lo^B^ui,  and  providing  for  its  location  upon  Canal,  be  made  by  the  United  States  Government, 

lie  park  or  boulevarol  Pronibiting  marriages  between  cousins  of  the  fir^t 

riating  $20,500  for  repairs  upon  the  State-  decree. 

Kegulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 

[libit  book-making  and  pool-selling,  except  the  State,  requiring  a  certificate  from  the  State  Board 

>ands  of  inoorpor^«d  fair  or  racing  associa-  of  Health,  and  prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  olf 

Dg  the  meetings  of  such  associations.  the  board. 
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To  provide  for  the  greater  security  and  protection  charity,  the  Indnstrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  to 

of  minew.  ^    -      ,  be  ]ooate<l  in  Cook  County,  was  established  by 

oc^iSr5;'^lVn7S^ts%P3SS'g  the^'l^  the  Ugislatu..,  and  $100,000  impropriated  for 

if  not  in  the  city,  the  county;  liable  tor  three  fourths  grounds  and  buildings.     Ihe  btate  rrison  at 

of  the  damages  sustained.  Joliet  and  the  Southern  Penitentiary  received 

BcMiuirini;  all  grain,  mill-stuffs,  or  seeds  delivered  speoial  appropriations  for  improvements  and 

by  one  raihx)ad  within  the  State  to  imother  railroad  ^^^  completion  of  buUdings. 
for  furtlier  transportation,  to  be  weighed  in  bulk  by         ^.«._.5i-      i?;„u*„  *„.«  «^«,^-«;^-   -,*,^  « 
such  roads,  unleks  the  sapper,  ow?er,  or  agent  ex-         "^'^tPS''^^;^?!^.  companies  were  as- 

pressly  order  otherwise.  sessed  iii  1887  for  8,624  miles  of  main  track 

Amending  the  nulroad  kw  by  requiring  the  Rail-  and  upon  property  valued  at  $66,517,748.    In 

road  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  to  investigate  iggg    seventy-three  companies  were  assessed 

ruilroad  accidents  resultiiMf  in  loss  of  lite^  and  t»  re-  f     $62,972,101   upon  8,200  miles  of  track :  in 

port  their  flndmzs  to  the  Governor,  giving  them  i  oo?  Ji!   ^  *^      aaX  aoJt  oTfr^  o  U i 

power  to  investigate  at  any  time  the  oondition  of  the  lo^S  the  figures  were  $60,987,817  upon  8,024 

tracks  and  bridges  of  any  road,  and  to  make  recom-  miles.     During  the  i>ast  tew  years  the  assessed 

mendations  for  repairs  or  improvements.  value  of  railroad  and  other  corporations  has 

To  provide  for  the  organization  of  road  districts  in  gjeadily  increased,  while  that  upon  per«K>naHj 

rSrrdtutrrf'lS^d^K^^^^  and  realty  hew  by  individuals  has  sLdUy  de- 

detine  the  rights  of  travelers  upon  the  public  roads.  creased.     1  he  total  assessment  on  all  kinds  of 

Declaring  that  no  prescriptive  right  to  maintain  property  in  the  State  for  this  year  was  $726,- 

poles,  wires,  or  cables  used  tor  telegraph,  telephone.  138,168,  a  decrease  in  value  of  $39,968  from 

electric-light..or  other  electric  purpose,  s^iall  be  jjainod  iqqq       Defective  methods  of  assessment  are 

by  lapse  ot  time  over  any  buddings  or  land  in  the  .,  ^  .,'        »  ui      u       * 

State.  ^"®  cause  of  this  unfavorable  showing. 

Prohibitingr  the  selling,  giving,  or  furnishing  of         Cttl-«tatag.— For  the  year  ending  July  1  the 

tobacco  to  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  total  production  of  coal  in  Illinois  was  10,278,- 

Requiring  the  Governor  to  despnate  annually  by  ggo  tons,  being  1,000,000  tons  in  excess  of  the 

SE^I^rtheX&ftr;.^'"'-^'     *"  **  preceding, year   and  considerably  the  l^ges. 

Making  employ^*  and  Uborers  preferred  creditors  in   the   mining    history   of    the   State.     The 

to  the  amount  of  $50,  against  judj^ent  creditors  of  miners  also  realized   an   improved   price  for 

any  individual,  firm,  or  corporation.  their  labor,  equivalent  to  about  five  cents  a  ton 

^  To  provide  for  special  deputv  sheriffs,  and  for  call-  ^5^^^  the  prices  of  the  previous  vear.    The 

Z'.^^l^f^X'^d^n^^^^^  nomber  of  'mine^peratoi;  increas^,  and  the 

length  of  active  operations  was  213.2  days. 

fluneesi — ^Two  years  ago,  when  the  General  against  206  days  the  preceding  year.    The  fol- 

Assembly  met,  there  was  a  balance  of  $1,500,-  lowing  additional  statistics  are  given : 

?22«'°o«^''  ^^^^  treasury.    The  tax-levy  for  Mines  and  opening,  of  riikiiids fli 

1 885-'86  was  accordmgly  reduced  to  42  cents,  vaine of coalmined $iU»;m 

which  produced  a  revenue  of  about  $8,000,000  Employes  of  all  kinds. «j},8M 

a    year.     As   the  annual  expenditure,  were  ^STS'.SiJeJILSr/':'"'''^;:::.:.;;:;::::      & 

considerably  above  this  sum,  the  balance  in  Mules  empioyea  under  groond i,4T4 

the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  1887  had  been  Menkiiled « 

reduced  to  $400,000.     For  the  years  1887-'83        The  number  of  producing  mines  has  steadily 

it  became  necessary  to  raise  the  full  amount  increased  since  18^8,  when  it  was  639.    Of 

of  the  legislative  appropriation  by  levy,  and  first-class  mines,    producing    50,000   tons  or 

the  rate  was  increased  to  53  cents,  producing  more  during  the  year,  there  are  only  sixty- 

an  annual  revenue  of  $3,800,000.    The  total  four.    In  fact,  only  292  mines  in  the  State  are 

appropriations  of  the  last  two  General  Assem-  engaged  in  the  coal-shipping  trade,  the  remiiin- 

blies  have  not  shown  much  change,  being  $7.-  ing  516  being  in  the  local  trade.     The  most 

776,000  in  1885,  and  $7,600,000  in  1887.     Of  important  coal-producing    counties  are:   8t 

these  sums,  $2,000,000  was  in  each  case  devoted  Clair,     915,827    tons ;     Sangamon,    780,391 ; 

to  school  purposes.  Madison,  460,926  ;  La  Salle,  657,296 ;  Peoria, 

CharillM.— The  annual  report  of  the  State  484,900;  Macoupin,  914,894;  Vermilion,  ^{45,- 
Board  for  the  year  ending  September  30  shows  464;  Livingston,  357,600;  Fulton,  804,588; 
that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year  were  Jackson,  811,279;  and  Perry,  319,552. 
$1,014,018;  special  expenses,  $331,850,  and  The  year  was  remarkably  free  from  inter- 
expenses  of  tne  shoe-factory  at  the  Poutiac  ru|)tion8  by  strikes,  the  prolonged  Grape  Creek 
Reform  School,  $16,670.  The  ordinary  ex-  strike  being  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
penses  were  considerably  less  than  for  the  pre-  Illinois  coal-fields,  standing  unsettled  at  the 
ceding  year,  and  the  cost  per  capita  less.  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  its  existence.    Yet 

The  average  number  of  inmates  in  all  these  the  business  of  mining  has  not  been  free  from 

institations  for  the  year  was  5,230,  against  5.-  difficulties,  the  most  important  arising  from  a 

090  in  1886.     The  heaviest  items  of  special  ex-  scarcity  of  water,  occasioned  by  a  long  drougiit. 

pense  are  those  for  building  nnd  repairs,  of  In  some  parts  of  Madison,  Macoupin,  and  St 

which   $74,847  were  at  the  Eastern   Insane  Clnir  counties,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Mi- 

Ilospital,  and  $100,989  at  the  Soldiers^  Home  nonk,  in  TV oodford  County,  water  was  so  scarce 

at  Quincy.     The  latter  institution  was  opened  that  many  operators  were  obliged  to  transport 

for  the  first  time  during  the  year.     A  new  by  rail  the  entire  supply  for  their  boilers. 
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■1  taiprtfeMeitB. — A  considerable  move-  Chicane* — The  manicipal  election  in  April  re- 
as  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  suited  in  a  complete  overtarn  in  the  political 
e  improvements  upon  the  water-ways  circles  of  the  city.  There  were  only  two  tick- 
•tate.  Two  conventioDs,  one  at  Quincy  ets  in  the  field — Republican  and  United  Labor 
other  at  Peoria,  met  in  October  to  pro-  — the  contest  being  virtually  between  the 
L8  object.  The  Quincy  convention  urged  friends  and  opponents  of  socialistic  ideas, 
iments  on  the  Mississippi  from  Des  Roche,  Republican,  was  elected  mayor,  re- 
Iowa,  to  the  inouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  ceiving  51,089  votes,  while  his  opponent,  Nel- 
to  cheapen  transportation  for  the  grain-  son,  obtained  only  22,848.  The  Democrats 
I  the  upper  Mississippi  region.  The  largely  voted  the  Republican  ticket  in  prefer- 
of  the  Peoria  convention  is  seen  from  enceto  allying  themselves  with  the  Labor 
»wing  resolutions:  ticket.  Only  one  aldermanic  district  wascar- 
M,  The  iiroper  improvement  of  the  IllinoiB  ried  by  the  Labor  party.  In  June  an  election 
Ploinea  rivers,  witn  a  few  miles  of  wide  and  of  circuit  judges  for  Oook  Oounty  was  held,  in 
^v^i^L^^M^^^Wl™^®*^^^?^^*^,*^''"!^.'^  which  substantially  the  same  elements  were 
:t^:^o7i^i'J:^'^l^^t^Z^^'iiP.  oPPO-dto  each  other.  State-Attorney  Grin- 
the  republic.  *"*i»U  who  was  most  promment  m  the  prosecn- 
at.  The  State  of  Illinois  bos  on  the  recom-  tion  of  the  Anarchists,  was  the  principal  con- 
n  of  the  United  States  eng'meers,  tendered  testant  on  the  Republican  ticket,  while  the  La- 
locks  and  dams  on  Illinois  river  to  the  i^^r  party  nominated  one  of  their  defenders, 
jovemment,  while  the  Government  has  now  rpui.  iau  *  •*  c 
of  construction  two  more  locks  and  dams  on  The  vote  was  nearly  three  to  one  m  favor  of 

*  Illinoirt ;  and  the  improvement  is  demanded  the  Republicans. 

ants  of  commerce  and  our  national  defenses,  Early  in  the  year  disclosures  were  made  im- 

.  strongly  recommended  its  favorable  consid-  plicating  the  County  Commissioners  of  Cook 

K«T^'\hSt''eSrwe  hereby  respectfully  P^".°^^,?  «°^  «>™ti^*'  the  nianagers  of  county 

n  Congress  tliat  at  the  coming  session  it  ac-  institutions,  notably  of  the  county  pnson,  in 

ocks  and  dams  ceded  to  the  General  Govern-  a   systematic  robbery,  by  approving  bills  and 

the  State  of  Illiuois,  and  appropriate  the  drawing  money  for  county  supplies  that  were 

►f  money  estimated  and  asked  tor  by  the  en-  never  delivered  or  consumed.     Eleven  of  the 

^<Slrnttlo::r'J5i?So"'.nX-pr^  ""'f^*!^  «<««"«>''  '^^^^  '^'^  '">°8"«*  ""^ 

>ne  third  of  the  amount  estimated  to  improve  convicted. 

8to  JolieL  The  Aurehlste. — On  Sept.  14,  1887,  the  Su- 
re cordially  indorse  the  proposed  canal  con-  preine  Court  of  Illinois  handed  in  its  decision 
lAke  Micnigan  with  the  upper  MbsLssioDi  affirming  the  judgment  <»f  the  lower  court  in 

Hennepin  to  said  nver.  at  or  near  Rock  Isl-     .i  ^ „J^  ^  t.u^\.^SAr.-^^^A    a  ..».»!.:««■«    tu«  .,>« 

nationJi  undertaking  of  irreat  importance  to  the  case  of  the  condemned  Anarchists.  The  pe- 

lucers  in  the  West  and  shippers  in  the  East,  culiar  feature  of  the  action  of  the  court  dur- 

estly  commend  it  to  Congress  and  the  people  ing  the  trial  was  the  decision  that  the  inciting 

nited  States  as  a  national  water-way  to  be  to  murder  in  general  terms,  of  which  the  An- 

'^^  "P*''*-  ^  ^  archists  had  been  guilty,  followed  by  their 
hPieoMBfau — The  discovery  in  Septem-  presence  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  bomb  was 
ast  year  that  this  disease  had  attacked  thrown  and  life  taken,  was  evidence  of  a  con- 
ambers  of  cattle  in  the  stock-yards  of  spiracy  to  njurder,  and  that  those  persons  upon 
S  and  had  existed  tliere  for  some  time,  whom  this  was  proved  were  guilty  of  murder, 
trenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Live-  Application  was  at  once  made  by  counsel  to 
[Commissioners  of  the  State  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
rease,  and  if  possible  to  eradicate  it.  writ  of  error.  This  application  was  denied  by 
•vernor  issued  a  proclamation  quaran-  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  court  on  Nov.  2, 
;he  infected  district,  many  of  the  dis-  1887.  The  decision  was  very  important,  and 
ittle  were  slaughtered,  and  the  stables  was  set  forth  at  great  length.  The  result 
ted  or  destroyed.  Dp  to  August  of  this  of  the  application  was  evident  as  soon  as 
er  8,000  animals  had  been  killed  by  or-  the  court  announced  that  it  was  ready  to 
he  commission.  At  that  time  the  dis-  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  court  held 
18  reported  to  be  fully  under  control,  that  its  duty  was  not  merely  to  consider  the 
hough  there  were  a  few  chronic  cases  question  of  jurisdiction.  A  writ  of  error 
:,  there  was  no  dantrer  of  its  communi-  ought  certainly  not  to  be  allowed  against  the 
o  other  animals.  The  Governor  there-  highest  court  of  a  State  if  it  appeared  that  the 
^quested  those  States  that  had  issued  action  of  the  State  court  was  so  plainly  right 
ine  regulations  against  Illinois  to  modi-  as  not  to  require  argument,  and  especially  if  it 
voke  them,  but  it  was  not  till  later  in  was  evident  that  the  action  was  in  accord  with 

that  the  quarantine  against  any  of  the  the  well-considered  judgment  of  the  national 

i    yards    was    raised.     Provision   was  Supreme   Court  in  similar  cases.    The  only 

y  the  General  Assembly  for  reimburs-  capital  case  that  had  ever  been  brought  be- 

owners  of  slaughtered   animals,  and  fore  the  court — that  of  Twitchell  vs.  the  State 

tion  tending  to  increase  the  power  and  of  Pennsylvania — had  been  decided  in  accord- 

y  of  the  Live-Stock  Commissioners  in  ance    with    this  principle.     In  the   case    of 

emergencies  was  taken.  the  Anarchists,   while    the  counsel   had    not 
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deemed    it  their   duty  to  go  follj  into   the  ment  of  a  Territory  over    which    the  United 

merits  of  the  questions  involved,  they  had  yet  States  has   exclusive  jurisdiction,  it  came  di- 

shown  the    court  what  the  decisions  were  of  rectly  within  the  operation  of  Article  VI.  This 

which  they  complained,  and  how  the  questions  act  bad  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  and 

arose.    In  this  way  the  court  was  able  to  de-  no  doubt  had  been  raised  of  its  constitntion- 

termine  whether  the  errors  alleged  were  such  ality.   The  other  complaints  of  the  petitioners, 

as  to  justify  it  in  bringing  the  case  before  it  viz.,  that  Spies  had  been  compelled  to  testi^ 

for  review.  against  himself,  and  that  Spies  and  Fielden,  the 

The  provisions    of  the  Constitution   upon  one  having  been  born  in  Germany  and  the 

which  counsel  relied  were  Articles  IV,  V,  VI,  other  in  England,  had  been  denied  rights  gnar- 

and  XIV  of  the  amendments.  The  first  three  of  anieed  to  them  by  treaty  between  the  United 

these  articles  secure  certain  immunities  to  the  States  and  their  respective    countries,  were 

people  of  the  United  States.  Article  XIV  limits  considered  in  detail  by  the  court,  but  are  too 

the  power  of  the  State  governments  over  the  frivolous  to    be  deservi ug   of   more  than  a 

people.     The  first  three  were  decided  more  mention.     The    court    overruled   them.    The 

than  a  half-century  ago  to  be  limitations,  not  court  unanimously  refused  to  grant  the  writ  of 

upon  the  State,  but  upon  the   national  Gov-  error. 

ernment,  and  this  decision  has  always  been  The  only  recourse  of  the  Anarchists  there- 
maintained  since.  The  argument  of  counsel  after  was  to  the  interference  of  the  Governor 
was  that,  notwithstanding  this  construction,  the  of  Illinois.  Linge,  Engel,  Fischer,  and  Parsons 
immunities  therein  conferred  pertained  to  the  refused  to  join  in  the  application  tor  pardon, 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  could  not  be  and  demanded  their  liberty  as  a  right.  A  re- 
abridged  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  quest  for  pardon  was  made  by  Spie^  Fielden, 
which  declared  that  no  State  could  enforce  a  and  Schwab.  On  November  10  Linge  com- 
law  which  affected  the  ^^  privileges  or  immu-  mitted  suicide  by  exploding  a  cartridge  in  his 
nitiesof  the  people  of  the  United  States."  The  mouth  with  a  lighted  candle.  On  the  same 
fourteenth  amendment  altH)  declares  that  no  day  Governor  Oglesby  announced  his  determt- 
State  can  deprive  *'  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  nation  upon  the  question  of  the  commutation 
or  property,  without  due  process  of  law."  It  of  the  condemned  men.  Fielden  and  Schwab 
was  argued  that  *^  due  process  of  law  "  implied  having  joined  in  the  application  for  pardon, 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury,  that  being  a  privi-  and  their  guilt  being  of  a  somewhat  lighter  na* 
lege  secured  by  Article  VI.  ture  than  that  of  the  others,  had  their  sentence 

The  particular  complaints  in  this  case  were  commuted  to  ii&prisonroent  fo'i^life.  They  had 
(1)  thit^t  a  statute  of  the  State  had  been  so  con-  conducted  themselves  in  a  less  defiant  manner 
strued  as  to  deprive  the  petitioners  of  a  trial  than  the  others  during  the  trial,  and  the  coin- 
by  an  impartial  jury ;  and  (2)  that  Spies  was  mutation  of  their  sentences  was  favored  by 
compelled  to  testify  against  himself.  The  de-  Judge  Gary  and  District- Attorney  Grinnell. 
cision  of  the  court  upon  the  question  of  what  Spies,  Fischer,  Engel,  and  Parsons  were  banged 
is  "an  impartial  jury"  within  the   meaning  on  Nov.  11,  1887. 

of  the  Constitution  is  highly  important.  The  INDIA,  an  empire  in  southern  Asia,  subject 
law  of  Illinois  and  other  Statao  upon  this  to  Great  Britain.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
point  has  been  an  attempt  to  harmonize  the  India,  who  is  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
institution  of  trial  by  jury  with  the  conditions  exercises  almost  autocratic  powers,  as  Parlia- 
of  modern  life.  In  a  day  when  everybody  ment  usually  concurs  in  the  decisions  of  ti»e 
reads  newspapers  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  Government  with  regard  to  Indian  affairs  with- 
jury  of  twelve  intelligent  men  who  have  out  serious  discussion,  yet  he  is  largely  gnided 
formed  no  opinion  with  regard  to  a  celebrated  by  the  advice  of  the  Go vei*nor- General,  who  is 
case.  The  statute  of  Illinois  was  construed  by  assisted  by  a  council.  The  Governor-General 
the  Illinois  courts  to  mean  that,  although  a  in  council  has  power  to  make  laws,  subject  to 
person  called  as  a  juryman  may  have  formed  an  the  approval  of  the  British  Government.  The 
opinion  based  upon  rumor  or  newspaper  state-  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  Viscount  Crow, 
ment,  but  has  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  appointed  Aug.  8, 1886.  The  Viceroy  or  Gov- 
trnth  of  the  newspaper  statement,  he  is  still  ernor-General  is  Frederick  Temple- Blackwood, 
qualified  as  a  juror  if  he  states  that  he  can  Earl  of  Dnfferin,  who  succeeded  the  Marquis 
fairly  and  impartially  render  a  verdict  thereon  of  Ripon  on  Oct.  28,  1884.  The  Council  con- 
in  accordance  with  the  law  and  the  evidence,  sists  of  the  c<jmmander-in- chief  of  the  forces 
The  test  question  is  not  whether  the  juror  will  and  six  ordinary  members  appointed  by  the 
have  the  opinion  he  has  formed  from  the  news-  British  Government,  who  with  from  six  to 
papers  changed  by  the  evidence,  but  whether  twelve  additional  members  appointed  by  the 
his  verdict  will  be  based  only  on  the  account  viceroy  form  a  legislative  council  for  making! 
that  shall  be  given   by  the  witnesses  under  laws  and  regulations. 

oarh.    The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Pli-  Am  m4  PopiiatlM. — The  area  of  British  In* 

nois  statute  interpreted  in  this  way  is  not  ma-  dials  911,075  square  miles,  and  the  popalation 

terially  different  from  that  of  the  Territory  of  on  Feb.  17,  1^81,  when  the  last  census  was 

Utah.  As  that  was  a  Territorial  statute,  passed  taken,  was  201,888,897.    The  feudatorj  and 

by  a  Territorial    Legislature  for  the  govern-  independent  states,   all   of   which  are  under 
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Hrithih  tutelage,  have  a  combined  area  of  471,-  held  by  peasant  proprietors  in  estates  of  the 

H9,  and  were  peopled  by  52,002,924  persons,  average  size  of  6  acres,  the  total  cultivated  area 

nakingthe  aggregate  area  of  India  1,882,624  being 4, 400, 000  acres.    In  Assam,  out  of  7,350,- 

qaare  miles  and  the  population  253,891,821,  000  acres,  the  larger  zemindaries  possess  2,- 

ivided  into  129,941.851  males  and  123,949,970  000,000  acres  in  estates  of  the  average  area  of 

3males.     The  population  of  the  empire  was  4,438  acres,  small  zemindaries  hold  1,600,000 

ivided  in  respect  to  religion  into  187,937,450  acres  in  estates  of  the  average  extent  of  32 

indoos,  50,121,685  Mohammedans,  6,426,511  acres,  and  peasant  proprietors  own  2,280,000 

atare  -  worshipers,  3,418,876   Buddhists,  1,-  acres  in    estates    of   the  average  size  of    6 

)2,684  Christians,  1,853,385  Sikhs,  1,221.896  acres. 

iins,  86,360  Parsees,  12,008  Jews,  and  952,-  Of  189,806,225   acres  under  cultivation   in 

>7  others.     Of  the  Christians  893,658  were  British   India  in   1884-^86,   58,565,331    acres 

Oivea,   62,084  Eurasians,  83,330  of  British  were  devoted    to  rice,  20,328,254    acres    to 

irtb,  and  69.280  Europeans  other  than  Brit-  wheat,  79,523,386  acres  to  other  grain-crops, 

h,  while  of  764,166  the  origin  was  not  speci-  9,490,869  acres  to  oil -seeds,  1,715,009  acres  to 

3d.     The  emigration  of  coolies  during  nine  the  sugar-cane,  9,861,970  to  fibers,  2,191,470 

onths  ending  Dec.  31,  1885,  was  6,967  per-  acres  to  indigo,  and  8,140,116  acres  to  other 

»ns,  all  of  whom  went  to  the  British  VVest  crops.     Of  the  rice  area  37,500,000  acres  were 

idia  islands  and  British  Guiana  except  540  in  Bengal,  6,680,106  acres  in  Madras,  3,630,340 

hose  destination  was  Fiji.  acres  in  Lower  Bunnali,  and  8,091,625  acres  in 

i|crlciltire« — The  total  area  of  British  India  the  Central  Provinces.    The  cultivation  of  oil- 

I  shown  by  surveys  is  621,146,297.     Accord-  seeds  was  distributed  throughout  India.     Jn 

Iff  to  agricultural  reports  covering  856,017.398  the  Northwest  Provinces  670,547  acres  were 

;reB  there  were  in  1884-'86  of  the  latter  extent  planted  to  the  sugar-cane,  and  in  Bengal  and 

I  surface  199,484.230  acres  under  cultivation,  the  Punjab  about  half  that  area.     Tlie  in- 

}9,289,983  acres  uncultivated,  and  88,050,091  digo-culture  occupied  1,800,000  acres  of  the 

;res  in  foresta    Of  tbe  cultivated  area  180,-  surface  of  Bengal.    The  extent  of  wheat  cul- 

>8.182  acres  were  actually  cropped,  and  19,-  tivation  in  the  various  provinces  was  as  fol- 

26,098  acres  were  fallow.     Of  the  uncnlti-  lows:  Punjab,  7,819,509  acres;  Central  Prov- 

ited  area 82,046,871  were  reported  as  suitable  in ces,  8,745,251  acres;  Northwest  Provinces, 

)r  cultivation,  and  75,747,318  acres   as  not  8,626,225   acres;    Bombay,   2.211,459    acres; 

mailable,  exclusive  of  11,496,794  acres  in  As-  Oudb,  1,476,946  acres;  Bengal,  850,000  acres; 

im,  concerning  which  there  was  no  report  as  Berar,  819,057  acres;  Madras,  80,943  acres; 

>  the  character  of  the  soil.    In  Madras,  out  of  Lower  Burmah,  2<644  acres.    Of  the  area  given 

7,700,000  acres  held  from  the  Government,  up  to  fiber-cropa  8,690,242  acres  were  devoted 

9,700,000  acres  were  possessed   by  peasant  to  cotton,  of  which  2,150,000  acres  were  in 

roprietors,  and  8,500,000  acres  by  small  hold-  Bombay,   and   1,500,000  in  Madras  and   the 

rs,  the  average  size  of  both  classes  of  farms  Northwest  Provinces.      Of    the    189,806,226 

•eing  18  acres,  while  16,500,000  acres  were  acres  embraced  in  the  crop  reports,  7,990,581 

•wned  by  zemindaries  in  estates  of  the  average  acres  are  twice  counted,  having  borne  two 

rea  of  100,000  acres  each  and  the  remainder  crops  daring  the  year.     The  area  of  crops,  ex- 

>y  smaller  zemindaries.    In  Bombay  29,500,000  eluding  Bengal,  was  186,113,781  acres,  of  which 

<cres  were  divided  among  peasant  proprietors  24,720,000  acres  were  irrigated.    Of  the  total 

Q  farms  of  the  average  size  of  21  acres.    In  area  of  wheat    cultivation,   nearly  5,500,000 

be  Northwest  Provinces  nearly  all  the  land  is  acres  are  irrigated.     Of  the  miscellaneous  crop 

Q  the  hands  of  zemindaries  whose  estates  vary  the  most  important  is  tobacco,  covering  over 

rom  the  class  paying  over  6,000  nipees  of  517.000  acres.     About  262,000  acres  are  de- 

evenne  or  tax  to  the  Government,  and  aver-  voted  to  tea,  and  half  that  area  to  coffee.    The 

ging  675  acres,  to  the  class  paying  less  than  tea-crop  of  1887  was  estimated  at  82,500,000 

UO  rupees,  and  68  acres  in  average  area.     In  pounds. 

)ndh  there  are  9,000,000  acres  in  440  private  Cwmfmtftt. — The  following  table  shows  the 

states,   and  4,700,000  acres  divided    among  value  of  the  chief  imports  and  the  total  value 

,000  village  communities.     In  the  Punjab  the  of  imports  during  the  fiscal  year  1885-^86,  in 

easant  proprietors  own  48,000,000  acres  in  pounds  sterling  : 

0,000  estates,  3,300  communities  possess  2.-  imports.              vsIm. 

00,000  acres,  one  zemindary  has  an  estate  of  Cotton   mannfiMJt-          . 

,000,000  acres,  and  1,500,000  acres  are  held  MeSS  and  bard-    '     ' 

y  zemindaries  in   estates  of  1,000  acres  or       w»re 6,M8,06i. 

lore.      In  the  Central  Provinces  24,500,000  gS^.-r^d     *"'*** 

rres  are  held  bj  zemindaries  in  estates  of  an  roiHog-stock....   2,oi8.o«s 

verage  area  of  1,400  acres,  12.900  000  acres  in  J^^  ^.  ■  •  •  •   5||»;«] 

rtates  of  an  average  area  of  1,700  acres,  4,-    sagar..! i,4.%8.097 

1)0.600  acres  in  estates  of  ao  average  area  of    Coai i,806,4i4 

1,000  acres,  and  2,000,000  acres  by  small  hold-  The  f(»llowing  were  the  leading  exports  and 

*s,  tbe  average  size  of  whotf^e  farms  was  250  the  total  value  of  exports  of  domestic  prod- 

;re8.    In  Lower  Bunnah  3,880,000  acres  ai'e  nets : 


IMPORTS.  ValM. 
Silk  (raw  and  man- 
ufactured)    1 ,680,9ft9 

Provislona 1,191,881 

Apparel I,087.2ft9 

»alt 696,047 

Spices 718,678 

<rtl8 961,129 

Other  artlclea 7,1 88,451 

Total 61,811,680 
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EXPORTS.  VaIm. 

Sugar 525,412 

Wool 872^21 

Raw   ailk  and  co- 
coons    882,251 

8ilk,mmimfactared  829,5ei8 

Lac  685,128 

Wood,  and  mana- 

factores  of 611,006 

Otl«  89^5e^ 

Other  ariides  ....  ^,12U,816 


EXPORTS.  ValM. 

Grain  and  palae  ..  17,608,118 

Raw  cotton 10,777,204 

Opium 10,786,518 

Seeds 9,948,860 

Hidea  and  skins  . .    5,884,608 

Indigo 8,788,160 

Jute 4,865,862 

Tea 4,806,183 

Cotton,  manufact- 
ured     8,685,510 

Coffee 1348,895 

Jute  manuflictures    1,180,808  Total 80,784,781 

The  imports  into  Bengal  amounted  to  .€22,- 
623,418;  into  Lower  Burmali,  £3,436,600;  into 
Madras,  £4,552,108;  into  Bombay  and  Bind, 
£36,577,355 ;  the  exports  from  Bengal,  £83,- 
211,624;  from  Lower  Bnrraah,  £6,780,819; 
from  Madras,  £8,806,568;  from  Bombay  and 
Sind,  £36,616,766.  The  imports  of  treasure  in 
the  year  ending  March  81,  1886,  £15,477,800, 
and  the  exports  to  £  1 ,087,837.  Of  the  imports, 
£3,091,640  were  gold  and  £12,386.529  silver; 
of  the  exports,  £328,606  were  gold  and  £779,- 
631  silver.  The  totals  of  merchandise  and 
precious  metals  do  not  include  the  government 
stores  and  treasure,  of  which  the  imports  were 
£3,844,329  and  the  exports  £78,823  in  value. 

The  import  and  export  trade  was  divided 
among  foreign  nations  and  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies  in  1885-86,  as  follows,  the  imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise  being  given  in 
pounds  sterling : 


COUNTRIES. 


The  United  Klnf^om 

China    

Straits  Settlements 

United  SUtes 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Persia 

France 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Italy 

East  AfHca 

Arabia 

Austria 

Germany 

Belgium 

Kgypt 


Importi  bto 
Indta. 


41.650,000 

1,851,860 

1,612,070 

a'i8,087 

1,105,742 

609,895 

046,188 

624,079 

422,079 

414,648 

401,865 

298,678 

451,884 

120,000 

266,741 

60,951 


Esports  froiii 


84,292,448 

12,657,452 

8,684,087 

8,047,487 

909,213 
1,918,775 
1,288,021 
6,696,528 

586,781 
8,658,520 

480,705 

901,019 
2,014,126 

408,2-25 
8,730,011 
8,250,807 


fastcs,  snch  as  are  largely  manufactured  in 
taly.  There  was  an  exportation  to  Hong- 
kong of  Bombay  cotton  twist  of  the  value  of 
£2,360,000,  while  direct  shipments  to  the 
treaty-ports  of  China  amounted  to  £600,000. 
This  strong  yam  is  woven  by  hand  in  China 
into  the  cloth  that  is  ordinarily  worn  bj  the 
men  of  that  country.  The  exports  of  articles 
of  food  and  of  manufactured  articles  showed 
an  increase.  The  exports  of  wheat  were  the 
largest  on  record,  amounting  to  1,118,166  tons, 
which  was  6*71  per  cent,  in  excess  of  those  of 
1885-'86.  The  exports  of  cotton  amounted  to 
£13,460,000,  and  the  jute  exports  to  £4,870,- 
000. 

According  to  the  oonclnsions  reached  by  Mr. 
Smeaton,  director  ot  agriculture  for  the  North- 
west Provinces  in  regard  to  the  competition 
between  Indian  and  American  wheat,  it  is  not 
in  prime  cost  that  India  is  at  a  disadvantage. 
For  the  same  outlay  she  can  raise  nearlj  20 
per  cent,  more  grain  than  America,  and  of  not 
much  inferior  quality ;  while  she  has  resources 
enough  in  area  and  labor  to  raise  sufficient 
wheat  to  supply  the  entire  demand  of  the 
British  market.  India,  Mr.  Smeaton  thinks, 
possesses  means  to  compel  America  to  with- 
draw her  hostile  tariffs  and  to  open  her  mar- 
kets to  the  products  of  British  industry,  bat 
she  is  burdened  in  the  struggle  with  Anaerica 
by,  first,  a  primary  railway  freight  about  25 
per  cent,  higher;  secondly,  an  extra  railway 
freight  of  5  per  cent,  on  ballast ;  thirdly,  a 
further  extra  freight  on  bags;  fourthly,  ex- 
cessive handling;  and,  fifthly,  she  brings  into 
the  English  market  an  article  inferior  in  ap- 
pearance, though  on  the  whole  not  much  in- 
ferior in  quality,  to  the  rival  one. 

NavlgatlMi. — ^Tbe  total  number  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  that  entered  and  cleared 
at  ports  of  British  India  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast  in  1885-^86  was  as  follows: 


NATIONALITY. 


In  addition  to  the  trade  by  sea,  as  given  in 
the  above  tables,  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
by  way  of  the  land  frontiers.  The  imports 
amounted  to  £5,331,403  in  1885,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  £4,552,096.  Of  the  imports.  Upper 
Biirmah  contributed  £2,023,933;  Nepaul,  £1,- 
405,519;  Oabul,  £241,345;  and  Thibet,  £24,- 
097.  The  same  countries  participated  in  the 
export  trade  in  like  proportions 

The  imports  of  American  kerosene  in  1886- 
'87  amounted  to  over  29,000,000  gallons,  ex- 
ceeding any  previous  importation.  There  were 
also  received  the  first  consignments  of  Baku 
oil  from  Batoum,  the  quantity  being  1,500,000 
gallons.  The  Russian  oil  is  said  to  be  safer 
than  the  American  kerosene  that  is  shif>ped 
to  the  East,  having  a  higher  flashing- point. 
There  was  a  large  exportation  of  wheat  to 
Italy  in  1886-W,  valued  at  £2,070,000,  which 
was  due  to  a  short  crop  in  Russia.  The  In- 
dian wheat  is  adapted  for  maccaroni  and  other 


British 

British  Indian 
Native  craft . . . 
Foreign 


Total. 


KICTSBED. 


No 


2,081 

1,076 

1,800 

796 


5,258 


OLSAUD. 


N«.         Tai- 


2,895.608 

72,271 
537,480 


2,055 
1,122 
1.86S 

Tee 


8,640,687:  5.809 


169.ill 
76.00 


The  number  of  steam-vessels  which  entered 
Indian  ports  via  the  Suez  Canal  in  1874  was 
317,  of  484,152  tons;  in  1884,  889,  of  1,405,- 
007  tons;  in  1885,  726,  of  1,264,105  tons:  id 
1886,  773,  of  1,836,638  tons.  Cleared  in  187i 
306,  of  382,875  tons;  in  1884,  1,091,  of  l,74e,- 
785  tons;  in  1885,  928,  of  1 ,558,446  tons ;  in 
1886,  1,039,  of  1,722,003  tons. 

In  the  coasting-trade  110,848  vessels,  of 
7,293,462  tons,  entered,  and  107,963  vessels, 
of  7,153,499  tons,  cleared  in  1884-'86. 

RailrMute.— The  railroad  mileage  on  March 
81,  1887,  was  13,390.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers in  1886  was  88,486,818,  against  80,86i- 
779  in  1885.     The  number  of  tons  of  freight 
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I  in  1886  was  10,576,365.     The  re- 
£18,704,586,  and  the  expenses  £8,- 
There  were  1,025  miles  constructed 
J  ear,  forming  part  of  16,596  miles 
lilroad  that  had   been  sanctioned. 
I  earned  on  the  capital  investment 
ffic  of  the  year  was  5*90  per  cent. 
Railway  to  Quetta  and  portions  of 
Pishin  Railway  beyond  Quetta  were 
the  public  at  the  end  of  March, 
begun  at  both  ends  of  the  Mandalay 
20  miles  in  length,  which  was  author- 
built  by  the  state  in  November, 
)  longest  new  line  that  was  sane- 
the  BengalNagpur  Railway,  784 
ch  was  intrusted  to  a  guaranteed 
During  1886-'87  the  capital  ex- 
railroad  construction  was  £9,740,- 
ich  £5,120,000  was  on  state  lines, 
,000  on  the  lines  of  guaranteed  and 
companies.    The  net    loss  to  the 
le  guaranteed  railroads  in  l886-'87 
7,900,   and  for  1887-88  it  is  esti- 
1,388,700. 

(Mlee. — The  number  of  letters  for- 
the  mails  in  the  year  ending  March 
was  216,145,796;  the  number  of 
},  20,341,814;  the  receipts  of  the 
^ere  £1,113,086;  the  expenses,  £1,- 

h — The  length  of  the  Government 
ines  in  1886  was  27,olO  miles,  with 
«  of  wires,  exclusive  of  187  miles  of 
e  number  of  paid  dispatches  in  1886 
376;  receipts,  £628,484;  expenses, 

• — The  European  troops  quartered 

March  81,  1885.  numbered  8,712 
I  59,218  rank  and  file,  a  total  of  62,- 

The  native  army  numbered  1,556 
d    124,388  men,  making  the  total 

the  Indian  armj  5,268  officers  and 
en.    The  army  estimates    fix    the 

the  European  troops  for  1886-'87 
ficers  and  men.    The  militarv  budg- 

Indian    Government  for   1887-88 

£14,010,000,  against  £14,280,000  in 
nd  provides  for  an  army  of  73,552 
and  145,165  natives,  making  a  total 

men.  Returns  published  in  1884 
the  various  Hindu  feudatory  or  in- 
states of  India  have  arn)ies  number- 
5  men  and  3,372  guns ;  the  Moham- 
w  74,760  men,  865  guns;  total,  349,- 
,237  guns,  belonging  to  the  various 
es.  The  Cashmere  army  alone  num- 
'  men;  Nepaul,  100,000;  Hyderabad, 
^deypore,  20,000 ;  Gwalior,  11,000; 
,500;  Indore,  8,000;  Jeypore,  18,- 
ipore,    8,500;    Biiurtpore,    11,500. 

is  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry, 

7- 

-The  final  accounts  for  the  year  end- 

31,   1886,  show  receipts  from  the 

irces  of  revenue  of  the  following 

I  pounds  sterling : 


80URCF8  OP  REV- 
KNUE. 

Land  revenae 

Opiam 

Stlt  monopoly.... 

Btainps 

Excise 

Provliicial  rates . . . 

('Ustoms 

Licenses 

Forests 

Beffistntion 

Tributes  

Interest  


R«c«fpl«. 

28,592,371 

8,942,515 

6,345.128 

8.663,174 

4,152,186 

8,960,815 

1,199.976 

508,084 

1,186,098 

808,006 

689,578 

698,982 


SOURCES  OF  REV- 
ENUE. 

Posts,  telegraphs, 
and  mint 

Justice 

Police 

PubHc  works 

War  department. . 

Other  ordinary  re- 
ceipts   

Extraordinary  re- 
ceipts   


RcodpU. 

1,965,860 

677,'!  09 

821,011 

15,887,iM8 

968,878 

1,606,495 

4,196,899 


Total 78,660,606 


The  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditures  show 
a  deficit  of  £2,801,726.  The  expenditure  un- 
der the  various  heads  was  as  follows : 


HEADS  OF  EX- 

IMdraiM- 

PENDITURE. 

mrata. 

Interest  of  the  debt 

4,880,861 

Relunds 

1,602,711 

Cost  of  col  lection  . 

8,202,567 

Posts,    telegraphs, 

and  mint 

8,292,961 

Civil     administra- 

tion   

1,782,909 

Legislation  and 

Justice 

8,862,284 

Police 

2.852.724 

Marine 

624,7(0 

Public  instruction . 

1,718,986 

HEADS  OF  EX- 
PENDITURES. 

Foreign  affaire 

Ecclesiastical   and 

medical 

Pensions  and  relief 

Printing 

Famine  relief 

Army 

Public  works 

Provincial  expenses 
Miscellaneous 


Dbban»> 

IDCDtt. 

1,150,728 

911.414 

8^54.628 

610,696 

1,500,000 

20,097,779 

21,8JJ  6,875 

523,888 

660,874 


Total 77.266,928 

The  budget  estimates  for  1886-*87  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  fall  in  exchange  and  the  militarj 
expenses  in  Upper  Burmah,  which  imposed  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  of  choosing  be- 
tween a  deficit,  fresh  taxation,  the  withdrawal 
of  grants  for  railroads,  or  a  reduction  of  the 
famine  insurance  debt.  The  last  expedient 
was  adopted,  and  thereby  £1,049,400  were 
made  available  to  obviate  the  deficit.  The  ex- 
cess in  military  expenditures  for  Upper  Bur- 
mnh  amounted  to  £860,000,  while  the  civil  esti- 
mates for  Upper  Burmiih  were  increased  by 
£280,300  for  police.  The  loss  by  exchange 
was  £474,600  more  than  the  estimate.  The 
revised  bndget  estimates  for  1 886-'87  make  the 
total  receipts  £76,081,223  and  the  expenditures 
£76,021,150.  For  1887- '88  the  receipts  are 
estimated  at  £77,460,200  and  the  expenditures 
at  £77,448,500.  1  he  expenditures  in  England 
in  1886-W  are  estimated  at  £19,661,450,  offset 
by  £327,023  of  receipts;  for  1887-'88  the  ex- 
penditures in  England  are  reckoned  at  £20,- 
309,400  and  the  receipts  at  £242,500 ;  the  pub- 
lic debt  on  March  31, 1886,  amounted  to  £174,- 
624,101,  of  which  £166,510,603  was  consoli- 
dated debt  and  £8,013.498  was  unfunded ;  of 
the  consolidated  debt  £92,703,982  was  payable 
in  India  and  £73,806,621  in  England;  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation  on 
March  81,  1885,  was  £14,540,727. 

The  budget  for  1886-'87,  besides  withhold- 
ing the  promised  construction  of  railroads, 
canals,  and  irrigation- works  for  the  preven- 
tion of  famine,  reduces  the  grants  to  local  ad- 
ministrations for  public  works  in  violation  of 
contracts  made  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  native  press  complained  that  Lord 
Dufferin  had  arbitrarily  done  away  with  the 
famine  fund,  and  yet  continues  the  construc- 
tion of  rnilroads  for  the  advantage  of  Anglo- 
Indian*)  and  Hritish  merchants.  The  Burmese 
war,  which  interfered  with  a  reform  that  was 
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meant  to  mitigate  the  sufferiugs  of  starvation  A  legal  case  arising  from  the  castom  of  earJj 
in  India,  was  denonnced  by  the  vernacular  marriages  excited  much  discussion  among  the 
press  from  the  beginning,  and  sympathy  was  Englisn  in  1887.  A  girl  named  Rukbmabai 
expressed  for  the  ^*  brave  and  unhappy  people  had  been  contracted  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  & 
vainly  struggling  for  their  birthright."  The  young  man  of  double  her  yean».  When  he 
appropriation  of  the  hoarded  treasurer  of  the  asked  her  to  live  with  him,  some  years  later, 
late  Maharajah  Scindia  was  denounced  by  the  she  refused,  with  the  consent  of  her  relatives, 
natives.  The  Gwalior  regency  was  induced  to  He  finally  brought  .<tuit,  under  a  law  that  bnd 
invest  3}  crores  of  rupees,  or  £3,500,000  in  been  repealed  in  England,  as  far  as  the  enforoe- 
the  securities  of  the  Indian  Government,  form-  inent  of  a  judicial  decree  by  imprisonment  fur- 
ing  part  of  the  public- works  loan  of  5^  crores  nisiies  it  with  a  sanction,  but  was  still  open- 
to  be  raised  in  India  in  1887-'88,  while  no  atl-  tive  in  India,  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal 
ditional  loan  was  raised  in  England.  rights.    She  objected  that  he  was  poor,  isroo- 

In  the  provisional  estimates  for  1887-'88  the  rant,  indolent,  vicious  in  his  habits,  and  afflict- 

provincial  revenues  are  again  made  to  contrib-  ed  with  an  incurable  disease,  and  although  he 

lite  £400,000  under  the  title  of  a  revision  of  won  his  case,  she  still  refused  to  live  with  hini, 

provincial  contracts,  and  the  famine  insurance  and  appealed  the  case  to  the  Privy  CouDcil, 

fund  is  suspended   more  completely  than   in  meanwhile  publishing  her  side  of  the  case  in 

1886-^87,   indicating  its  definite  suppression,  the  newspapers.     He  replied  in   a  pamphlet 

This  fund  is  represented  by  £6,000,000  which  that  the  quarrel  was  between  himself  and  her 

have  been  expended  on  the  construction  of  r^Oatives,  and  had  relation  to  the  management 

railroads.  of  her  property,  but  she  declared  that  the 

The  policy  of  affording  facilities  for  drink-  property  referred  to  was  not  hers,  but  belonged 
ing  in  order  to  obtain  revenue  has  long  been  to  her  mother.  The  first  judge  who  beard  the 
denounced  by  the  natives,  and  spread  of  drunk-  case  dismissed  the  snit  of  Dadaji,  the  husband, 
enness  has  recently  attracted  attention  in  Eng-  finding  no  English  precedent  for  compelliog  a 
land.  Dnring  the  three  years  ending  with  virgin  wife  to  fulfill  the  marriage  contract.  He 
1887,  as  compared  with  the  ten  preceding  was  overruled  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of 
years,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  excise  re-  caste  governed,  while  the  procedure  and  peD- 
ceipts  of  16  per  cent,  in  Bengal,  65  per  cent,  alties  were  English,  although  under  Hindoo 
in  Bombay,  13  per  cent,  in  Madras,  and  74  per  law  the  decisi«m  of  the  caste  could  only  be  en- 
cent,  in  Burmah.  Until  recently,  in  Hengal,  forced  by  ecclesiastical  penalties,  such  as  ei- 
the  right  of  manufacturing  and  selling  spirits  communication.  This  decision  of  Justice  Far- 
over  a  tract  of  country  was  sold  to  the  highest  ran  was  regarded  with  satisfaction  by  nearly 
bidder.  Drinking-shops  were  planted  where  all  Hindoos.  Rukbmabai,  who  was  well  eda- 
there  were  previously  none,  and  the  vice  was  cated  in  the  English  language  and  in  Hindoo 
cultivated  among  the  people  by  the  gratuitous  learning,  and  was  devoted  to  the  reform  of 
distribution  of  liquor,  a  practice  which  is  still  the  marriage-laws  of  her  people,  gained  many 
followed  in  Ceylon.  There  is  a  general  de-  friends  in  England  by  her  strong  controversial 
mand  among  the  natives  for  a  local  control  of  appeals. 

the  liquor-traffic.  The  Burmese  embrace  the  Hydenkad. — When  the  young  Nizam  was  in- 
drinking  customs  of  their  conquerors  with  un-  stalled  at  Hyderabad,  in  1884,  Sir  Salar  Joog, 
usual  avidity,  and  since  the  annexation  of  Up-  son  of  the  illustrious  statesman  who  long  pre- 
per  Burmah  drunkenness  has  spread  in  that  sided  over  the  government  of  the  state,  was 
country  like  a  pestilence.  made  Prime  Minister.    The  relations  between 

EsUWishBMit  of  a  EoBta  CatMIe  Hlenurhy. —  the  Nizam  and  the  minister  became  strained, 

India  was  formally  annexed  to  the  spiritual  and  in  April,  1887,  the  latter  was  retired  with 

dominions  of  the  papacy  by  a  proclamation  a  |>ension,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  CoL 

read  at  Bangalore  on  January  26.  Marshall,  who  was  sent  to  act  as  confidential 

iBdiaD  Wonen. — Reforms  in  the  laws  and  cus-  adviser  to  the  Nizam,  Nawab-Asraan  Jah,  was 

toms  afifecting  the  status  of  Hindu  women  have  selected  as  his  successor.     In  1853  the  British 

always  attracted  sympathy  among  the  English,  compelled  the  then  Nizam  to  hand  over  the 

though  in  India  such  movements  attract  little  districts  in  the  south  of  Hyderabad  called  the 

attention  or  approval  except  from  female  re-  Berars  to  be  administ-ered  by  the  Indian  Gov- 

formers  of  the  native  race.     Lady  Dufferin  has  ernment,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  insolvent, 

interested  herself  in  the  question  of  the  inedi-  and  unable  to  maintain  the  troops  that  he  was 

cal  education  of  Indian  women.     Female  doc-  bound  to  furnish  in  time  of  war  to  aid  the 

tors  are  more  ^necessary  in  India  than  else-  British  arms.    This  condition  has  long  ceased 

where,  because  without  them  persons  of  their  to  exist,  owing  to  the  efficient  administration 

sex  are  entirely  deprived  of  medical   atten-  of  the  late  Sir  Salar  Jung,  and  for  many  years 

dance.     There  are  as  yet  very  few  of  them,  the  Nizam's  Government  has  been  urging  the 

and  Lady  Dufferin  headed  a  subscription  for  Indian  Viceroys  to  restore  those  fertile  difr 

the  purpose  of  establishing  a  female  medical  tricts,  which  are  still  retained  in  violation  of 

college  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  for  the  compact  by  the  British.    On  August  2f>  the 

which  five  lakhs  was  considered  neces-iary,  and  Nizam  sent  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  in  wbi<h 

ten  times  that  sum  was  deairetL  he  offered  a  free  gift  of  twenty  lakhs  a  J^ 
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pears  to  the  Indian  Goyernment,  paal.  That  state,  over  which  the  British  have 
erved  *'the  persistent  advance  of  not  attenapted  to  exercise  dominion  of  any 
Bat  military  power  toward  India/^  kind  in  recent  years,  though  it  is  the  home  of 
incial  burdens  assumed  by  the  Gov-  the  Goorkhas,  who  are  the  best  soldiers  in  the 
r  the  purpose  of  putting  the  frontier  Indian  army,  was  conquered  in  the  beginning 
f  defense.  He  expressed  the  opin-  of  the  century  by  a  Chinese  army.  The  King 
e  Indian  princes  were  deeply  con-  promised  to  send  tribute  to  the  Chinese  Em- 
he  safety  of  the  empire  from  inva-  peror  every  five  years  as  an  acknowledgement 
promised  to  stand  by  the  British  of  vassalage.  This  year  the  King  dispatched 
ord  in  the  event  of  war.  Although  an  embassy  with  the  full  complement  of  offer- 
e  was  made  to  the  vexed  question  ing!>,  and  with  a  letter  in  wliich  he  acknowl- 
ars,  the  Viceroy  was  unwilling  to  edges,  in  slavish  terms,  his  subjection  to  the 
offer,  and  thus  place  the  Govern-  Emperor  of  China. 

'  an  obligation  to  him.     A  cnmmer-  INDIANA*    State  GtvenBent — The  following 

ition  called  the  Deccan  Company  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 

ly  obtained,  for  60,000  rupees  per  ernor,  Isaac  P.  Gray,  Democrat^  Lieutenant- 

iaae  of  the  Singareni  coal-fields,  for  Governor,  Robert  S.  Robertson,  Republican ; 

)  years,  and  of  any  other  mines  of  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  L.  Griffin,  Repub- 

?old,  silver,  precious  stones,  or  other  lican;  Treasurer,  Julius  A.  Lemcke,  Repnbli- 

minerals  that  may  be  discovered  can;   Auditor,  Bruce  Carr,  Republican;   At- 

next  three  years,  during  which  they  tomey-General,  Louis  T.  Michener,  Republi- 

[clusive  right  of  prospecting.  can;    Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction, 

•uentaity  over  Indiaa  States. — China  Harvey   M.  La  Follette;  Justices  of  the  Su- 

ituries  claimed  suzerain  rights  over  preroe  Court:  William  E.  Niblack,  George  V. 

the  border  states  of  India,  all  of  Howk,  Allen  Zollars,  Joseph  A.  S.  Mitchell, 

now  under  a  nominal,  and  some  and  Byron  K.  Elliott. 

Tective  British  protectorate.    Noth-  Ugidatlfe  Scsston. — The  meeting  of  the  Legis- 

en  done  to  clear  up  the  question  of  lature  on  Jan.  6,  1887,  began  one  of  the  most 

3  claims,  for  it  was  hopeless  to  ex-  remarkable  political  contests  in  the  hi>tory  of 

mperor  of  China  to  renounce  nond-  the  State.    Two  questions  were  at  issue,  one 

>f  that  kind,  however  shadowy  they  being  the  selection  of  a  successor  to  United 

0  practical  difficulty  arose  till  1886,  ^5tates  Senator  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  Republi- 
Macaulay  collected  at  Darjeeling  a  can ;  the  other  involving  the  right  of  Robert 

1  mission  to  Lhassa,  that  had  the  ap-  S.  Robertson  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Lienten- 
id  dimensions  of  an  invading  army,  ant-jpovernor.  Mr.  Robertson  had  been  elected 
pposcd  to  be  one  by  the  Thibetans,  at  tne  regular  November  election,  by  order  of 
ily  blocked  all  the  mountain-passes,  the  Governor,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
^  Sikkim,  which  they  declared  to  resignation  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Munson. 
>f  their  own  territory,  carrying  off  The  Republicans  were  8ucoej»sful  in  this  elec- 
to  Thibet.  In  1887  Mr.  Paul  went  tion,  at  whicli  all  the  State  officers  except  the 
ig  with  a  military  force  for  the  pur-  Governor  were  voted  for.  After  the  election 
$  establishing  the  normal  political  it  was  claimed  by  the  Democrats  that  the  vot- 
and  clearing  Sikkim  and  the  passes  ing,  80  far  as  related  to  the  Lieu  tenant- Gov- 
ts by  force,  if  they  refused  to  with-  ernor,  was  illegal  and  void,  no  election  being 
'«fully.  The  British  and  Indian  possible  till  1888.  The  basis  of  this  claim  was 
f  commerce  petitioned  the  Govern-  the  declaration  of  the  statute  that  the  Lieu- 
'vy  out  the  origintd  purpose  of  send-  tenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  for  four 
>n  to  Thibet  with  a  view  of  opening  years  beginning  at  a  fixed  time,  and  the  ab- 
irith  that  country.     In  the  treaty  sence  of  any  express  statute  providing  for  his 

regarding  the  annexation  of  Bur-  election  for  a  shorter  period.     On  the  other 

dian  Government  had  pledged  itself  hand,  another  statute  provides  that  ^^  a  general 

such  a  mission,  tor  which  the  Chi-  election  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 

'i ties  had  pfeviously  given  theii;  per-  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  the  year 

til  the  Government  at  Pekin  could  1882,  and  biennially  thereafter  on  the  same  day, 

fluenoe  upon  the  people  of  Thibet,  at  which  election  all  existing  vacancies  in  office 

xcitement  produced  by  the  Macau-  shall  be  filled  unless  otherwise  provided  by 

I  the  Government  of  the  Viceroy  law."    The  Democrats  insisted,  further,  that 

that  an  opportune  moment  for  urg-  there  was  no  vacancy,  relying  tfjpon  the  follow  - 

cession  had  not  yet  arrived.  ing  provision:    '*  Whenever   the  Lieutenant- 

in  consequence  of  disorders  in  Bho-  Governor  shall  act  as  Governor,  or  shall  be 

inese  residents  at  Lhassa  sent  per-  unable  to  attend  as  President  of  the  Senate, 

iers  to  the  Deb  Rajah  in  connection  the  Senate  shall  elect  one  of  its  own  members 

oubles,  and  dispatched  troops  to  the  as  President  for  the  occasion.'^     They  argued 

enforce  their  orders.  that,  as  there  was  a  President  pro  tern,  of  the 

arly  part  of  1887  a  tribute-bearing  Senate  at  the  time  Munson  resigned,  that  offi- 

s  sent  to  Pekin  by  the  King  of  Ne-  cer  became  at  once  the  Lieutenant-Governor ; 
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but  the  statute  eyidently  makes  the  choice  of  stitotion,  and  admitted  a  Repablican  id  bis 
the  Senate  nothing  more  than  a  President  of  place.  The  Democrats  of  the  Senate  retaliated 
that  body,  and  it  even  presupposes  that  there  by  unseating  a  Republican  senator,  McDonald, 
is  an  actual  Lieutenant-Governor  who  is  per-  and  substituting  a  Democrat.  On  January  18 
forming  the  other  duties  of  his  office.  These  the  first  ballot  was  taken  by  each  branch  separ 
and  other  legal  questions  involved  in  the  ca^e  rately,  81  senators  voting  for  Turpie  and  18 
were  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  for  Harrison ;  43  members  of  the  House  voting 
State  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  Legisla-  for  Turpie,  58  for  Harrison,  and  4  for  Allen, 
ture,  but  the  judges  refused  to  assume  juris-  The  law  requires  that  after  this  ballot  joint 
diction.  The  decision  of  the  dispute  had  a  sessions  shall  be  held,  presided  over  by  tlie 
bearing  upon  the  senatorial  contest  by  reason  President  of  the  Senate ;  bnt  the  House  re- 
of  tlie  fact  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  fused  to  recognize  any  one  but  Robertson  m 
exofficio  President  of  the  Senate,  had  a  right  Prfsident,  and  the  Senate  declined  to  enter 
to  participate  in  its  deliberations,  to  vote  on  all  any  convention  over  which  he  should  preside, 
subjects  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to  A  compromise  was  effected  by  which  the 
cast  a  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie  at  all  times,  joint  convention  should  be  presided  over  by 
If  the  election  was  legal,  the  Senate,  a  Demo-  both  Smith  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  tlie 
oratic  body,  would  have  a  Republican  presid-  latter  retaining  the  gavel  but  allowing  Smith 
ing  officer ;  if  invalid,  it  would  elect  a  Demo-  to  call  the  assembly  to  order,  neither  House 
crat  for  President.  Whether  he  should  be  a  surrendering  its  claims.  Each  side  also  pro- 
Republican  or  a  Democrat  was  important  in  a  tested  against  a  large  number  of  votes  of  its  op- 
closely- divided  Legislature  like  the  present  ponents.  Fifteen  ballots  were  taken  under 
one.  The  Senate  was  supposed  to  contain  18  this  agreement,  resulting  substantially  in  75 
Republicans  and  82  Democrats,  the  House  56  for  Turpie,  71  for  Harrison,  and  4  for  Allen. 
Republicans  and  44  Democrats,  makinsr  on  On  the  16th  ballot,  Robinson,  the  Democratic 
joint  ballot  74  Republicans  and  76  Democrats.  Knight  of  Labor,  who  had  hitherto  voted  for 
When  the  Legislature  met,  the  Democrats  pro-  Allen,  cast  his  ballot  for  Turpie,  giving  him  the 
ceeded  to  assert  their  claims  by  organizing  the  requisite  76  votes,  while  Harrison  obtained  74^ 
Senate.  Alonzo  G.  Smith  took  possession  of  the  three  other  supporters  of  Allen  bavini^ 
the  chair,  called  the  Senate  to  oraer,  and  reso-  changed  to  Harrison.  The  Speaker  of  the 
lutions  were  passed  declaring  himself  the  act-  House  announced  no  choice,  Mr.  Smith  de- 
ing  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was  then  voted  clared  Turpie  elected,  and  the  joint  session 
that,  as  no  vacnncy  existed  in  that  office,  the  closed  amid  confusion.  The  questions  at  issoe 
Senate  would  not  attend  the  joint  session  for  were  thus  left  for  the  IT.  S.  Senate  to  decide, 
the  purpose  of  declaring  the  vote  in  the«No-  About  three  weeks  after  the  so-called  joint 
vembfr  election.  Nevertheless,  the  House,  session  ended,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  its 
controlled  by  the  Republicans,  proceeded  at  decision,  dissolving  the  injunction  of  tlie  Cir- 
the  appointetl  time  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cult  Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  no  joris- 
Republican  members  of  the  Senate,  to  canvass  diction  of  the  case,  and  that  the  controver^T 
the  votes  and  to  declare  Col.  Robertson  elected,  could  only  be  settled  by  the  Legislature  itself. 
The  latter  then  made  a  formal  demand  upon  Supported  by  this  decision.  Col.  Robertson,  on 
the  Senate  for  possession  of  the  chair  by  virtue  February  24,  entered  the  Senate  chamber  and 
of  his  office ;  but  this  was  refused,  and  Mr.  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  chair.  Mr. 
Smith  applied  to  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  in-  Smith  ordered  the  door  keeper  to  remove  him 
junction  to  restrain  Robertson  from  perform-  from  the  chamber,  and  he  was  ejected  amid 
ing  any  acts  as  Lieutenant-Governor.  After  a  great  excitement  and  confusion.  Although 
hearinsT  the  application  was  granted,  and  the  making  several  attempts  suhseqnently,  be  was 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme  not  again  allowed  to  enter  the  Senate  chamber. 
Court  of  the  State.  Meanwhile  a  Democratic  The  House  then  refused  to  recognize  the  Sen- 
caucus  had  nominated  David  Turpie  as  its  ate,  and  the  Republican  Senators  refused  to  act 
candidate  for  United  States  Senator,  while  the  with  their  colleagues.  In  this  state  of  affairs 
Republicans  renominated  Senator  Harrison,  the  session  expired  by  limitation  March  7. 
Neither  of  these  candidates  was  acceptable  to  Later  in  the  year,  when  Col.  Robertson  at- 
those  members  of  the  House  who  had  been  tempted  to  exercise  another  prerogative  of  a 
elected  as  special  representatives  of  the  Knights  Lieutenant  Governor  by  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  Labor,  and  they  decided  to  support  an  in-  of  the  Board  of  Equalization,  the  contest  was 
dependent  candidate,  Jonas  M.  Allen.  Three  still  further  prolonged  by  the  Democrats  enter- 
votes  were  thereby  drawn  from  the  Republi-  ing  a  protest,  through  Gov.  Gray,  the  only 
cans  and  one  from  the  Democrats,  mnking  the  Democratic  metnher  of  the  board,  against  Rob- 

?robable  vote  in  a  joint  session  75  for  Turpie,  ert son's  action  in  such  a  capacity.  No  decision 

I  for  Harrison,  and  4  for  Allen.     The  num-  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  Smith  and  Robert- 

ber  of  votes  required  for  an  election  was  76.  son  was  arrived  at  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
At  this  point  the  Republicans  of  the  House        The  legislation  of  the  session  was  extremely 

voted  to  unseat  a  Democratic  member  named  meager,  only  thirty- eight    acts  being  passed. 

Meagher,  on  the  ground  that,  being  a  justice  One  of  the  most  valuable  was  an  act  establish- 

of  the  peace,  he  was  ineligible  under  the  Con-  ing  a  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Youth  at  Fort 
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and  Appropriating  $50,000  for  land  for  tuition,  and  $294,647.06  from  the  new  State 

[dings.    Another  act  enlarges  the  Sol-  House  fund,  while  the  only  other  large  amount 

rphans^  Home  near  Knightstown,  Rush  was  $85,400.20  from  the  permanent  endow- 

into    the   Soldiers    and  Sailors*  Or-  ment   fund    of  the  Indiana  University.    The 

lome,  and  appropriates  $65,000  for  the  disbursements  from  the  general  fund  were  as 

ion  of  buildings  already  begun,  $25,000  follows:  Benevolent  institutions,  $678,2T7.67; 

ildingto  beused  for  a  literary  school,  reformatory,  $89,991.78;  penal,  $196,886.02; 

,000  for  a  shop  and  tools  to  equip  an  State  library,  $8,648.92 ;  Supreme  Court,  $82,- 

al  school  on  the  premises.    The  sum  of  180;  State  judiciary,  $171,754.60;  interest  on 

9  was  voted  for  the  erection  of  a  State  State  debt,  $489,894.68;  educational  institu- 

and    Sailors*    Monument   in    Clyde  tions,  $58,860 ;  State  boards,  departments,  etc., 

idianapolis.    No  regular  appropriation  $19,466.67 ;   public   printing   and  stationery, 

re  passed,  and  no  provision  made  for  $12,646.47 ;  House  of  Representatives,  $70,- 

>ort  of  the  government  for  the  succeed-  985.18  ;  State  Senate,  $46,028.61 ;  miscellane- 

years.    The  following  are  some  of  the  ous  expenditores,  $491,685.61. 

i  acts  not  above  referred  to :  The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  the 

««-n  rw>«.^r>o/.,.««r«r^««;oa«for,^  irSr*^  ^«  rcgulsr    appropriatious   produccd  embarrass- 

nir  all  persons  or  companies  ot  any  Kind,  en-  ^  .,           j    V...       al    u         .  i            x.          j> 

mining  or  manufacturing  in  the  State,  to  pay  "^®"*  '°  conducting  the  financial  operations  of 

>loyds  semi-monthly,  if  so  rec^uested,  in  law-  the   State.     As  the  Auditor  is  forbidden  to 

y  of  the  United  States;  prohibiting  the  sale  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasury  in  the  ab- 

tndise  by  such  employers  to  their  employAj  gence  of  an  appropriation,  the  executive  and 

gll«»'fort»X^t*^Tw"''"'  ""*  .1"f  «•'  offlcers'^onl,  failed  to  receive  their 

horixe  cities  and  towns  to  issue  bonds  for  the  salanes,  put  were  forced  to  the  alternative  of 

)f  binding  their  indebtedness,  or  reducing  the  discharging  their  clerks  and  employes,  or  pay- 

terert,  or  compromiaing  with  any  creditor,  or  ing  them  from  their  own  pockets.     To  meet 

5^SSru^e»<n:'Comt:rS  PreBsing  difficnlties,  Trea«nrer  Lejncke  agreed 

h  cities,  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  such  ^  P^T  ^"'^  presented  to  him  out  of  his  own 

levy  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on  such  bonds,  funds,  if  the  officers  to  be  accommodated  would 

a-eating  sinking-funds  to  liquidate  the  prin-  guarantee  him   repayment   in   case  the  next 

,     .      ,     ^             ^    V  .           ...  Legislature  failed  to  make  the  necessary  appro- 

^r?o?S>e^S'6^te'rS?<£SiS.a:  P^fo--  .  It  was  deemed  useless  to  call  an 

f  between  Indiana  and  Kentucky,  with  Tc\a-  extra  session  01  the  Legislatare,  which  would 

le  ownership  of  Green  River  Island,  and  ap-  only  result  in  a  reopening  of  the  8mith-Rol)ert- 

ng  $6,000  for  such  litigation.  Bon  controversy,  and  a  consequent  dead-lock, 

reringdties  and  towns  to  regulate  the  supply.  Fortunately,  the  State  charitable  institutions 

ton,  and  consumpUon  of  natural  gas  withm  ^^^^  ^^^  [^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^  difficulties,  a  Stat- 

jvide  for  the  taxation  of  building,  loan,  and  nte  already  providing  that  in  such  a  contin- 

asociation?.  geucy  the  Governor,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer 

horize  the  Ilendrioks  Monument  Association  might  appropriate  each  month  for  their  snp- 

rhl.SSt'He'nniS::^!!*^"'!^'  P""^  «  ^^  «<'?«1.  *<»  one  twelfth  of  the  last 

on  to  erect  and  maintain  a  monument  to  the  *^°°**  appropriation.              ^    .      ^      ^ 

of  the  late  Schuyler  Colfax,  on  State  grounds  The  state  debt    amounted    in   October  to 

lapolifl.  $6,480,608.      Of  this  amoant  $840,000   was 

►vide  for  the  oraranitation  and  perpetuity  of  added  during  the  year,  being  borrowed  at  8 

L"^S^°"       *^^^^^*»  ^^  ""^^'  per  cent,  to  meet  accruing  interest, 

ng  a  penalty  for  hunting  on  inclosed  lands  PriMEfc — The  annual  report  of  the  Northern 

ionsent  of  the  owner.  Prison  shows  that  the  number  of  convicts  at 

in^  for  the  permanent  indosure  and  prefer-  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  697,  and  at  the 

Tippecanoehattle-ground  close  644.    The  number  discharged  was  814, 

ig  the  law  relatmgtothe  practice  of  dentistry.  ^^^.^^^  g^^  received,  while  16  w^e  paroled  by 

«.— -The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  the  Governor,  and  18  died.    The  warden  paid 

fiscal  year  ending  October  81  shows  a  to  the  State  Treasurer  during  the  year  $110,- 

on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  245.56,  and  received  from  the  State  $102,245.56. 

971.78;  receipts  from  all  sources,  $4,-  His  receipts  and  earnings  amounted  to  $105,- 

.89 ;  total  disburseinents,  $4,774,226.41 ;  685.42.    In  the  Southern  Prison,  at  Jefferson- 

a  balance,  on  October  81,  of  $878,944.-  ville,  there  were  588  convicts  at  the  close  of  the 

the  receipts,  $2,378,048.78  were  cred-  year.  The  disbursements  under  the  new  warden 

he  general  revenue  fund ;  $2,127,946.17  were  $50,218.40,  and  the  receipts  $49,628.25. 

chool  fund  for  the  payment  of  tuition ;  A  change  of  management  in  the  prison  took 

(8,159.51  to  the  new  State  House  fund,  place  early  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  an  in- 

Hras  also  realized  $2,108  from  the  sale  vestigation  by  a  committee  of  the  Legislature, 

ands,  $160  from  swamp-lands,  $2,885  The  treatment  of  convicts,  the  sanitary  arrange- 

cheated  lands,  and  $5,105  from  for-  ments,  and  the  whole  system  of  management  was 

oUege  lands.    Of    the  total   disburse-  found  to  be  reprehensible,  and  Warden  How- 

$2,851,509.58    was  from   the  general  ard  was  discovered  to  be  a  defaulter  to  a  largo 

fund,  $2,029,410  from  the  school  fund  amount.    He  was  deposed,  and  a  new  bo&nl 
VOL.  xxvxi. — 25  A 
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of  management  selected.    A  subject  of  com-  prisoners  were  discharged,  sufficient  evidence 

plaint  at  both  institutions  is  the  necessity  of  to  convict  not  being  otfered. 

placing  yonng  criminals  in  daily  intercourse  INDIAN  EDVCATIONt    The  Indian  schools  of 

with  older  and  more  hardened  convicts.   There  the  United  States  may  be  classified  as  follow : 

seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  Day-9chooU:  1,  establi^ed  and  supported  by 

without  some  provision  by  the  Legislature.  the  Government ;   2,  supported  by  contracts 

The  iBsane^ — Two  investigations  were  had  with  religious  societies;  8,  mission-schools  es- 

during  the  year,  one  by  the  Senate  and  one  by  tablished  and  supported  by  religious  societies, 

the  House,  into  the  management  of  the  Insane  Boarding-schools:   1,  located  on  reservatioos 

Asylum.    The  House  Committee  reported  mis-  and    controlled    by   agents ;    2,  independent 

management  and  cruel  treatment  to  patients,  schools ;    8,   mission-schoola  established  tod 

while  the  Senate  Committee  found  little  to  chiefly    supported    by  religious    associations, 

censure.    The  effect  of  the  investigations  was  State  and  tribal  schools :  1,  Indian  schools  of 

such,  however,   that  Gov.   Gray  deemed    it  New  York  State ;  2,  tribal  schools  of  Indiflo 

advisable  to  supersede  Drs.  Harrison  and  Ga-  Territory. 

pen,  two  of  the  Board  of  Directors.    They  re-  For  the  subsistence  of  these  schools  there 

fused  to  yield  the  office  to  their  successors,  and  are  five  different  sources  of  revenue :  1,  appro- 

a  legal  contest  ensued,  the  outcome  of  which  priations  made  under  the  educational  provis- 

is  not  yet  determined.  ions  of  existing  treaties ;  2,  funds,  investments 

N^nul  SehMl. — The  annual  report  of  this  in-  of  bonds,  and  other  securities  held  by  the 

stitution  for  1887  shows  it  to  be  in  a  flourish-  Government;  8,  proceeds  of  sales  of  lands  of 

ing  condition.     There  were    1,848    students  certain   Indian   tribes ;   4,   accumulations  of 

enroDed  during  the  year.    The  necessary  ex-  money  in  the  treasury  resulting  from  the  sale 

pense  of  a  yearns  course  is  estimated  at  $182.-  of  lands;    and  5,  annual  appropriations  bj 

50.    The  total  receipts  in  the  tuition  fund  for  Congres^s  for  Indian  school  purposes, 

the  year  were  $27,628.82.    The  disbursements  The    day-schools,  established   generally  at 

were  $22,005,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  points  remote  from  the  agencies,  are  frequent- 

of  $5,628.82.     The  incidental  fund  shows  a  ly  due  to  the  benevolent  efforts  of  missionaries 

balance  from  last  year  and  receipts  of  $11,-  or  the  wives  of  the  army  officers  stationed  at 

748.28 ;  balance  on  hand,  $4,716.48.  the  military  reservations  in  the  Indian  ooqo- 

live-Stock. — For  the  year  ending  in  June,  the  try.     These  are  the  primary  efforts  toward 

following  returns  are  made  of  the  live-stock  in  Indian  education,  and  are   followed  by  the 

the  State  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics:  Total  boarding  schools,  in  which  the  Indian  children 

number  of  horses,  588,257,  an  increase  of  20,-  can  be  more  entirely  isolated  from  their  savage 

287  over  1886;  number  of  mules,  56,989,  a  life,  and  where  also  the  facilities  for  instructioo 

decrease  of  294 ;  number  of  cattle,  1,779,851,  can  be  made  greatly  superior.     The  five  Indian 

an  increase  of  81,601;  number  of  sheep,  1,*  schools  supported  by  special  appropriadons  are 

394.045,  a  decrease  of  7,567.    The  estimated  as  follow :  Carlisle  Scnool,  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  Chi- 

wool-clip  was  4,197,000  pounds.    In  the  sum-  looco  School,  Chilocco,  Indian  Territory;  Ge- 

mer  and  autumn  of  1886,  hog  cholera  prevailed  noa  School,  Genoa,  Neb.;  Haskell   lostitnte, 

in  72  counties,  causing  great  destruction,  the  Lawrence,  Kan. ;  and  Salem  School,  Chemawa, 

number  dying  of  this  disease  during  the  year  Ore.     The  three  schools  that  are  next  best 

being  553,692.    There  were  slaughtered  for  known  to  these,   and  are   under   appropria- 

food,  1,245,596.    The  total  number  in  the  State  tions  providing  for  the  education  of  a  oer- 

reported  for  the  year  was  8,801,248.  tain  number  of  pupils  at  a  specified  rate  per 

Natural  Cits. — Great  progress  was  made  during  annum,  are  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va., 

the  year  in  utilizing  the  discoveries  of  natural  Lincoln  Institution,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  St 

gas  in  many  places  in  the  State.  The  first  natural  Ignatius  Mission,  Flat  Head  Reservation,  Mod. 

gas  company  was  incorporated  March  5,  1886,  The  table  on  next  page  is  a  general  summary 

and  from  that  date  till  May,  1887,  118  com-  of  the  statistics  of  the  Indian  schools  from  tbe 

panics  had  been  formed.    There  were  nearly  latest  report,  that  for  1886. 

200  companies  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  statistics  of  all  the  Indian  schools,  sop- 

EtecIlM  Fraais. — ^The  trial  of  Simeon  Coy  ported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Govemmeot 

and  others  for  altering  election-returns  at  In-  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1886, 

dianapolis   in    the  congressional  election  of  the  latest  report  made,  show  the  foUowing  fig- 

1886,  by  which  the  result  of  the  election  was  ures,  a  portion  being  a  recapitulation  of  the 

said  to  be  changed,  was  held  during  the  year,  table  just  given:    School  population,  88,981; 

An  indictment  was  found  against  them  in  the  capacity  of  schools,  boarding,   10,021;  day, 

United  States  Court,  and  the  question  of  the  5,270 ;    number    of   employ^^    708 ;    largest 

court^s  jurisdiction  was  then  raised.    Justice  monthly  attendance,  12,816;  average  attend- 

Harlan  decided  that  in  all  Congressional  elec-  ance,  boarding,  7,260 ;  day,  2,870 ;  total  cost 

tions  the  United  States  Courts  had  the  right  to  to  Government,  $997,899.80. 

review  and  enforce  all  rules  of  procedure.  These  schools  are  divided  in  number  among 

whether  made  by  Congress  or  by  the  State  the  States  and  Territories  as  follow :  Alaska, 

law,  and  to  punish  any  violation  of  those  rules.  1 ;  Arizona,  4;   California,  15;   Colorado,  8; 

At  the  trial  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  the  Dakota,  49 ;  Idaho,  8 ;  Illinois,  1 ;  Indiana,  2 ; 
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814 

708 

18,988 

13,816 
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$997,899  80 

rerritory,  14;  Iowa,  2;  Kansas,  6; 
1,  10 ;  Minnesota,  9 ;  Nebraska,  10 ; 
4;  New  Mexico,  16;  Nortb  Carolina, 
>n,  8 ;  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  Utah,  1 ;  Vir- 
Wasbington  Territory,  14;  Wisoon- 
and  Wyoming,  1. 

nerally  illustrating  furtber  statistics  of 
obools  we  select  three,  those  of  Genoa, 
irlisle.  Pa.,  and  Hampton,  Ya.  The 
3hool  at  Genoa  reports  110  boys  and 
including  representatives  of  the  Sionz, 
Winnepegs,  Poncas,  Arikerees,  and 
I.  Tbis  scbool  comprises  one  large 
of  brick  110  by  40  feet,  with  two 
I  by  20  feet,  and  includes,  besides  dor- 
school-room,  dining-room,  sewing- 
Beers'  apartments,  etc.  There  is  also 
f  320  acres,  where,  in  the  last  year  re- 
were  raised  1,400  bashels  of  wheat, 
lels  of  oats,  and  8,000  bushels  of  grain, 
garden-vegetables.  There  are  a  few 
stock,  and  among  the  industries  estab- 
ere  are  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing, 
,  etc. 

'arlisle.  Pa.,  school  reports  844  boys 
girls,  and  includes  representatives  of 
ferent  tribes.  Tbis  school  does  more 
rial  teaching,  covering  carpentry,  tail- 
oemaking,  tinsmithing,  harnessmaking, 
,  briokmaking,  baking,  and  printing,  be- 
ming.  Added  to  the  Government  ap- 
on  for  this  school  the  gifts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $9,828.11.  Religious 
and  general  religious  teaching  are 
)n  in  all  these  schools  through  the 
tion  of  such  clergymen  as  are  aoces- 
thout  regard  to  creed, 
[ampton,  Va.,  school  reports  77  boys 
iris  from  sixteen  tribes,  the  average  age 
out  seventeen  years.  This  school,  be- 
ordinary  primary  and  advanced  teach- 
ilso  kindergarten  instruction.  It  is  re- 
lat  in  mathematics  the  Indians  excel,  as 
K>graphy.  Lessons  in  vocal  and  instru- 
nusio  are  encouraging  features  in  the 
this  school,  from  which  developed  the 
'  Hampton  Jubilee  Singers,'*  so  popular 
)ut  the  country  a  few  years  ago.  The 
nd  industrial  work  of  the  pupils  are  di- 
by  various  indoor  and  outdoor  amuse- 
aclnding  games,  marching,  conversa- 
rary  and  musical  exercises,  checkers, 
[lin,  and  outdoor  games,  such  as  ball- 
quoits,  rowing,  and  athletic  games. 
1  mclndes  110  acres  under  cultivation, 
[lioh  were  in  vegetables.  Of  190  stu- 
to  left  this  school  and  whose  record 


was  afterward  followed,  106  were  reported  as 
doing  very  well,  64  as  doing  fairly,  12  badly, 
and  6  returned  to  savage  life,  while  12  were 
unaccounted  for.  There  were  of  the  total 
number  54  in  Government  employ,  of  whom  7 
were  girls. 

The  Congressional  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  at  Hampton  Institute  is  at 
the  rate  of  $167  per  annum.  The  cost  to  the 
Government  was  $19,785.89.  Besides  this, 
the  sum  of  $18,215.21  was  reported  as  being 
contributed  by  friends  of  the  school.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Indians  reported,  the  Hampton 
school  provides  for  between  400  and  500  col- 
ored pupils. 

The  schools  conducted  by  the  missionary 
organizations  numbered  during  the  year  2,257 
Indian  pupils,  the  larger  number  being  under 
the  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  the  American 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Government,  through  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  contracting  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  pupil,  the  sum  paid, 
if  insufficient  to  cover  expenses,  being  supple- 
mented by  the  religious  organizations  conduct- 
ing the  schools.  The  uniform  rate  of  cost  per 
head  to  the  Government  of  each  pupil  is  $108 
per  annum,  except  in  New  Mexico,  Arizonn, 
and  California,  where  $150  per  annum  is  al- 
lowed. The  schools  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  Law- 
rence, Ean.,  are  reported  to  be  well  adapted 
for  advanced  instruction  of  such  pupils  as  have 
shown  a  capacity  for  higher  education,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  only  graduates  of  the  res- 
ervation schools  be  sent  to  them.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  the  schools  at  Genoa,  Chilocco, 
and  Salem  should  be  used  for  a  like  purpose. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  1885  gives  the  number  of  Indian  children 
of  school-age  in  the  State  as  1,442,  the  num- 
ber attending  school  1,050,  and  the  average 
attendance  555.  The  amount  expended  by  the 
State  in  aid  of  Indian  schools  was  $8,277.58. 

What  are  known  as  "  the  five  civilized 
tribes "  include  the  Cherokees,  Choctaw s, 
Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles.  They  oc- 
cupy a  portion  of  the  southern  and  eastern 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  number  about 
64,000,  distributed  as  follows:  Cherokees,  28,- 
000;  Choctawfl,  18,000;  Chickasaws,  6,000; 
Creeks,  14,000;  Seminoles,  8,000.  Each  of 
these  tribes  manages  its  own  affairs  under  a 
constitution  modeled  upon  that  of  the  United 
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States.    Each  tribe  has  a  common -school  sys-  in  the  radiments  of  English  literature.     In 

tern,  and  inclades  schools  for  advanced  instruc-  1819  $10,000  was  appropriated  by   Oongresrt 

tion.    The  teachers  are  generally  Indians,  and  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  this  appropriation 

text-books  in  the  Indian  language  are  used,  was  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  De- 

These  tribes  receive  no  assistance  from  the  partment  until  1878,  when  so  much  of  the  act 

Government  in  support  of  their  schools.    The  as  provided  for  the  appropriation  was  repealed. 

Hchools    include    high,    public,    and    private  In  1867,  what  was  known  as  ^^  The  CivilizatioD 

schools,  and  male  and  female  seminaries.  Fund,"  a  re-establishment  of  the  act  just  men- 

As  illustrating  the  progress  of  Indian  educa-  tioned,  was  arranged  for  in  a  treaty  with  the 

tion,  the  foDowing  figures  are  interesting,  cov-  Great  and  Little  Osage  Indian  tribe,  by  which 

ering  a  period  between  1882  and  1886,  both  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  certain  lands  were  to 

inclusive :  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  boarding-  of  the  Interior  for  the  education  and  civiliza- 

schools  was  from  71  in  the  first  year  to  115  in  tion  of  the  Indian  tribes  residing  within  the 

the  last ;   of  day-schools,  from  54  to  99 ;   of  limits  of  the  United  States.     From   1867  t(» 

average  attendance  at  boarding-schools,  from  1882,  under  this  act,  about  three  quarters  of  a 

2,765  to  7,260;  at  day-schools,  from  1,311  to  miUion  dollars  were  expended  in  ostensible 

2,870;  cost  of  boarding-schools,  from  $452,-  attempts    to    fulfill    this    purpose.     Various 

559  to  $941,124;   cost  of  day  schools,  from  special  treaties  were  made  with  Indian  tribe* 

$32,400  to  $56,775.     The  statistics  of  Gov-  from  time  to  time  in  which  education  took 

emment  schools  supported  by  general  appro-  some  part,  but  so  little  were  such  provisions 

priation  showed  a  total  number  of  154,  includ-  observed  by  the  Government  that  in  1884  the 

mg  67  boarding-  and  87  day-schools ;  capacity.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reported  that  it  woold 

8,231;  average  attendance,  5,689;  number  of  require  an  appropriation  of  $4,083,700  to  fulfill 

employ^  552;  cost,  $494,456.52.  the  educational  provisions  of  eight  of  onrln- 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  not  commendable  to  the  dian  treaties.  Requests  were  accordingly  made 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  specific  by  the  Secretary  for  appropriations,  which, 
treaty  agreements  with  certain  tribes  by  which  however,  were  not  complied  with  by  Congress, 
school-houses  and  teachers  were  to  be  furnished  Meanwhile  large  sums  remain  in  tJie  Treasury 
them  have  never  been  complied  with.  Such  Department  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  the 
U  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Navajos,  to  Osage  fund,  for  instance,  amounting  to  $5,000,- 
whom  the  Government  is  indebted  for  educa-  000,  and  drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
tional  purposes,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  cent,  per  annum,  which  interest  may  be  ex- 
treaty  of  June  1,  1868,  in  the  sum  of  $792,-  pended  by  the  President  for  the  benefit  of  the 
000,  and  the  Sioux,  to  whom  is  owing  $2,500,-  Osage  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 
000,  an  indebtedness  incurred  by  solemn  treaty  proper.  The  Ohoctaw  school  fund  in  the  United 
of  agreement  of  April  20,  1868.  States  Treasury  amounts  to  $49,472.70,  and 

Provisional  triunin^  for  Indians  has  been  the  Cherekee  fund  $457,908.72. 
arranged  for  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  case  of       The  first  annual  general  appropriation  for 

Wayland  Seminary  and  Howard  University,  in  Indian  school  purposes  was  maoe  in  the  lodiim 

the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Woman^s  Medi-  bill  of  1876,  when  the  sura  of  $20,000  was 

oal  College  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  Medi-  appropriated  ^^for  the  support  of  industrial 

cal  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva-  schools  and  other  educational  purposes  for  the 

nla.    At  these  institutions  permission  has  been  Indian  tribes.*^    This  was  followed  by  an  ap- 

civen  for  the  professional  education  of  three  propriation  in  1877  of  $80,000  for  the  same 

Indian  boys  and  one  Indian  girl  in  the  case  of  purpose,  one  in  1878  of  $60,000,  in  1879  and 

each.  1880  each  of  $75,000,  in  1881,  $85,000, 1882. 

The  first  effort  in  this  direction  appears  to  $471,500.     In  1883  Congress  appropriated  for 

have  been  made  by  the  Continental  Congress  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  for  general 

on  July   12,   1775,  when  a  bill   was  passed  and  special  educational  purposes  among  the 

appropriating  $500  for  the  education  of  Indian  Indians,  the  sum  of  $680,200.     In  1884  the 

youths  at  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.    Further  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  amounted  to 

effort  was  made  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  $992,800,  this  being  for  the  fiscal  year  endiojr 

Revolutionary   War   prevented    any    definite  June  30,  1885,  but  of  this  sum  $66,917.50  was 

action  being  taken,  and  it  was  not  until  1794  not  used.    The  Indian  bill  of  March  3, 1886, 

that  any  form  of  education  was  mentioned  in  appropriated  the  largest  amount  ever  given  ap 

an  Indian  treaty,  when  a  nrovision  was  in-  to  that  time  for  Indian  school  purposes,  beinir 

sorted  in  a  treaty  with  the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  $1,107,665,  and  in   1886  Congress  increased 

and  Stockbridge  Indians  ^^  to  instruct  some  upon  this  amount,  appropriating  $1,211,415. 
young  men  of  the  three  nations  in  the  arts  of        The  machinery  of  the  Indian   educational 

the  miller  and  sawyer."  In  1803  a  treaty  made  system,  which  has  resulted  from  Congressional 

with  a  tribe  of  Illinois  Indians  provided  for  the  legislation,  treaty  stipulations,  and  missionary 

expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  efforts,  includes,  first,  the  day-schools,  which 

annually  for  seven  years  of  the  sum  of  $100  are  of  three  kinds :  the  Goverment  day-8choo)^ 

toward  the  support  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  being  established  by  the  Government  and  the 

to  instruct  as  many  Indian  children  as  possible  teachers  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Id- 
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*airs  upon  nomination  of  Indian  agents;  of  Kansas,  and  bas  suffered  a  good  deal  by  in- 

itract  BcLools,  established  by  religious  cursions  of  Indians  and  raids  of  cowboys.   This 

itions,  which  appoint  the  teuchers;  and  school  has    extensive  buildings,  but  no  shop 

idon  day-schools,  established  and  con-  facilities. 

[>y  the  religions  associations.    Next  are        It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  existing  system 

rding-schools  on  reservations,  of  which  of  Indian  education  was  not  thoughtfully  pro- 

>ola  are  established  and  conducted  by  vided  by  wise  statesmansliip,  and  then  deliber- 

^emment,  the  contract  schools  by  the  ately  put  into  operation  by  a  carefnlly  con- 

s    associations,    and    the   independent  sideredLegislature,  but  was  evolved,  the  schools 

appointed  by  and    reporting    to  the  developing   themselves  one  from  another  in 

isioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  the  mission,  gradual  transition.    The  school  system  is  In 

ion,  and  boarding-schools  being  estab-  consequence  not  only  imperfect  as  a  whole, 

ad  condncted  by  reli^ous  societies.    Of  but  defective  in  parts.  Meanwhile,  the  co-opera- 

rding-schools  not  on  the  reservations,  tion  with  the  Government  of  religious  philan- 

re  Government  schools,  and  they  are  thropic    organizations,    and     religious    work 

pendent  of  the  Indian  agencies.     They  Hmong  the   Indians,  is  considered  desirable, 

lirect  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  It  is  reported  that  the  religious  organizations 

There  are  also  Government  training-  together  accomplish  an  amount  of  education 

established  by  the  Government,  erected  work  among  the  Indians  that  may  well  chal- 

^vernment,  and  all  expenditures  paid  lenge  general  attention  and  merits  applause.  It 

Government  out  of  special  appropria-  is  not  considered  desirable,  however,  on  the 

ide  for  the  purpose.    The  Secretary  of  part  of  the  Government  to  permit  any  sect  or 

erior  appoints  the  superintendents  of  educational  society  to  use  the  Government  in 

ihools,  and  the  employes  are  appointed  any  effort  to  proselytize,  or  to  fill  its  own  purse. 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.    These  It  is  therefore  not  considered  well  to  permit 

are  immediately  under  the  supervision  any  religious  denomination  to  make  its  mis- 

ndian  Bureau.    Some  of  the  Govern-  sionaries,  as  such,  teachers  in  any  of  the  Gov- 

aining-schools  are  established  by  educa-  emment  schools. 

Qd  religious  organizations,  and  for  them        The  affairs  of  the  Indian  schools  are  man- 

ts  makes  annually  an  appropriation  for  aged  by  the  Indian  School  Superintendent, 

ning  and  educating  at  each  a  specified  who  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 

of  Indian  pupib.    The  Hampton  Nor-  fairs,  under    whose    direction    is   placed  the 

1   Agricultural  Institute,  Virginia,  and  whole  matter  of  Indian  education,  which  is,  in 

leoln  Institution,  of  Philadelphia,   are  fact,  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  the  Educa- 

as  semi-Government  training-schools.  tion  Division  of  the  Indian  Bureau.   Under  the 

Sampton  school  owes  its  Indian  con-  existing  system,  combined  with  the  methods  of 

to  what  may  be  considered  a  mere  ac-  tuition  that  have  grown  out  of  it,  the  com- 

In  1875  Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt  was  put  in  plaint  is  made  that  there  is  no  uniformity  in 

>f  a  number  of  Indian  prisoners  at  Fort  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Indian  schools. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.    Several  of  the  *^  Each  school  is,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 

men  among   these    captives  were,  in  work  to  be  done  by  it,  a  law  unto  itself."    As 

878,  placed   at  the   Hampton  Normal  a  result  of  this  absence  of  uniformity  of  method 

riciiltural  Institute,   Va.,    and   subse-  in  instruction,  the  text-books  of  nearly  every 

Capt.  Pratt  was  authorized  by  the  publisher  in  the  United  States  are  purchased  by 
ry  of  the  Interior  to  obtain  fifty  Indian  the  Government  for  use  in  Indian  schools,  and 
1  from  the  Indian  agencies  in  Dakota,  it  is  alleged  that  thirteen  kinds  of  arithmetics 
le  them  in  the  Hampton  school,  to  be  are  used,  eleven  kinds  of  geographies,  eleven 
cted  in  books  and  manual  labor."  Under  kinds  of  grammars,  nine  primers,  fourteen  first 
horityCapt.  Pratt  placed  forty  boys  and  readers,  fifteen  second  readers,  thirteen  third, 
Ifl  at  the  school  in  November,  1878,  and  twelve  fourth,  six  fifth,  and  twelve  speDers. 
)  Indian  Department  of  the  Hampton  It  is  also  thought  that  text-books  properly  used 
e  was  created.  At  this  school  Indian  in  white  schools  can  not  be  employed  to  as 
(  are  erected  at  the  expense  of  philan-  good  advantage  in  Indian  schools,  and  the  rec- 
people  who  make  contributions  for  the  ommendation  is  made  that  a  set  of  text-books 
,  and  each  of  these  cottages  is  occupied  should  be  prepared  by  the  Government,  and 
3ung  Indian  and  his  wife.  Some  of  the  printing  of  them  done  at  the  Government 
tarried  couples  attend  the  school,  and  Printing-Office.  On  the  whole  it  is  shown  by 
obtain  the  opportunity  of  learning  experts,  long  connected  with  the  Indian  educa- 
eping.  In  1884  eleven  boys  and  nine  tional  system,  that,  while  good  progress  has 
ent  the  summer  months  with  farmers  been  made,  and  excellent  schools  established 
^ichusetts,  the  girls  doing  house-work  in  many  instances,  there  remain  very  many  op- 
ring,   and  the  boys  working  on  the  portunities  for  improvement,  some  of  which, 

suggested  by  the  Indian  School  Superintendent 

[yhilocco  school,  Indian  Territory,  has  in  the  various  oflBcial  reports  of  the  Commis- 

rea  of  good  agricultural  grazing  land,  sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  might  well  be  given  a 

>nt  one  mile  south  of  the  southern  line  fair  examination,  and  if  practical  carried  out. 
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UTfilUSTATE  COMMERCE  LAW,  THE.  The  Fed-  excited  among  railroad  maDagers  and  some 
eral   Government  had  never  undertaken  the  classes  of  shippers  great  dbtrust  and  nneaslDess. 
regulation  of  railway  transportation  until  the  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  conceived  in  a 
passage  of  the  "''  act  to  regulate  commerce/^  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  railroads,  and  some 
which  was  approved  Feb.  4,  1887.    Laws  had  of  its  provisions  were  thought  to  have  been  in- 
been  passed  regulating  it  so  far  as  it  was  con-  tended  to  cripple  their  business  and  render  it 
fined  to  the  limits  of  individual  States,  some  unprofitable.     Some  classes  of  business  men 
of   which  were  very  comprehensive,    while  also  shared  in  this  distrust,  and  they  discovered 
others  laid  down  rules  of  limited  application  grounds  for  it  in  the  fact  tliat  in  some  quarters 
only ;  and  in  several  of  the  States  there  were  it  appeared  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
railroad  commissioners  or  boards  of  transports-  Commission  would  treat  the  railroads  as  pnb- 
tion,  possessing  large  powers.      But,  as  the  lie  enemies  and  curb  and  limit  them  in  every 
scope  of  any  State  law  or  regulation  was  neces-  way  possible.    The  result  was  that  business 
sarOy  limited  to  such  transportation  and  traf-  for  a  time  was  to  some  extent  paralyzed,  and 
fie  as  was  wholly  within  the  State,  the  great  a  letter  from  one  of  the  consular  agents  in 
bulk  of  the  railroad  business  of  the  country  Canada  to  the  Secretary  of  State  probably  ex- 
was  lei^  to  such  imperfect  regulation  as  was  af-  pressed  a  general  truth  when  it  said :  ^^  The  re- 
forded  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law.    Those  suit  of  the  act  has  been  most  damaging,  botb 
rules  were  wholly  inadequate :  they  gave  reme-  as  regards  imports  and  exports,  and  is  severely 
dies  for  such  distinct  wrongs  as  were  known  to  felt  both  by  the  buyers  and  sellers  to  and  from 
the  common  law,  but  they  could  not  provide  the  United  States."    The  immediate  effect  was 
for  the  conditions  that  new  inventions  and  new  most  severely  felt  by  those  roads  which,  as  to 
methods  of  doing  business  had  introduced.   To  some  of  their  traffic,  charged  less  for  the  longer 
a  large  extent,  therefore,  the  managers  of  great  than  for  the  shorter  haul  of  the  like  kind  of 
interstate  lines  of  railway  transportation  were  property.    This  was    forbidden  by  the  act, 
a  law  unto  themselves,  not  only  as  to  the  when  the  hauls  were  on  the  same  line  in  the 
methods  in  which  their  business  was  conducted,  same  direction  and  under  like  conditions  and 
but  as  to  the  charges  for  the  services  rendered,  circumstances ;  but  the  Commission  was  em- 
Many  abuses  resulted ;   those  that  most  at-  powered  to  make  exceptions.    The  transconti- 
tracted  public  attention  being  discriminations  nental  roads  claimed  that  a  strict  application 
between  persons  and  places  in  the  facilities  fur-  of  the  statutory  rule  would  ruin  very  much  of 
nished  and  in  the  charges  made.    Great  num-  their  business  and    be  destructive  of  Pacific 
bers  of  persons  were  given  free  transportation ;  coast  interests,  and  the  president  of  one  of  them 
some  of  them  for  business  reasons,  some  be-  telegraphed  to  the  Commission  for  an  order 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  possess  political  giving  immediate  relief.    The  Commission  de- 
or  other  influence  that  might  be  important  to  dined  to  make  any  order  until  after  a  showing, 
railroad  companies,  some  because  they  occu-  on  oath,  of  its  necessity ;  but,  when  the  ahow- 
pied  public  places  and  claimed  free  carriage  as  ing  was  produced,  orders  were  made  not  only 
a  perquisite.    In  the  charges  for  the  transpor-  for  the  transcontinental  roads,  but  for  many 
tation  of  property,  gross  discriminations  were  others,   permitting  a  continuance  of  existing 
made ;  large  customers  being  given  rates  that  rates  for  a  limited  period.     This  was  done  as  a 
put  competition  with  them  on  the  part  of  small  provisional  and  prudential  measure,  that  the 
dealers  out  of  the  question,  and  tended  to  build  business  of  the  country  might  not  suffer  more 
up  monopolies  in  particular  lines  of  business,  than  was  absolutely  indispensable  while  qne»- 
These  special  rates  were  often  given  through  tions  of  construction  naturally  arising  onder 
the  device  of  secret  rebates,  and,  as  both  the  the  statute  were  being  considered,  and  carriers 
public  and  secret  rates  were  changed  at  pleas-  were  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  condi- 
ure,  it   was  impossible  that  business  should  tions.    On  June  15,  1887,  the  Commission  filed 
adapt  itself  to  them  so  that  they  should  have  an  opinion  holding  that  orders  of  relief  were 
a  proper  and  normal  effect  upon  prices.    Li  not  essential ;  that  the  prohibition  to  charge 
many  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  railroad  more  for  the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  haul 
companies  made  very  low  charges  on  long-haul  only  applied  when  the  two  were  had  under ci^ 
transportation,  and  very  much  higher  charges  oumstances  and  conditions  that  were  substan- 
in  the  aggregate  for  a  haul  of  like  property  for  tially  similar ;  and  that  every  carrier  most  de- 
a  distance  perhaps  not  half  so  great.    These  oide  for  itself  when  this  was  the  case,  subject 
were  among  the  abuses  that  the  act  to  regu-  to  responsibility  to  the  law  in  case  of  erroneous 
late  commerce  was  intended  to  remedy.  action. 

The  act  provided  for  five  Interstate  Com-  Meantime,  the  railroads  of  the  ccmntry  had 
merce  Commissioners,  and  the  President  ap-  been  revising  their  tariff-sheets  in  order  to 
pointed  Thomas  M.  Cooley  of  Michigan,  Wil-  bring  them  more  generally  into  conformity 
Ham R.  Morrison  of  IDinois,  Augustus  Schoon-  with  the  ^Mong-  and  short-haul  clause''  of  the 
maker  of  New  York,  Aldace  F.  Walker  of  Ver-  act,  and  this  has  now  so  far  been  accomplished 
mont,  and  Walter  L.  Bragg  of  Alabama.  The  that,  in  large  sections  of  the  country,  no  in* 
first-named  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  Com-  stances  occur  in  which  more  is  charged  for  a 
mission  entered  upon  the  performance  of  its  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul  of  the  like  prop- 
duties  April  5,  1887.    The  passage  of  the  act  erty  over  the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direo* 
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tlon,  while  in  all  eections  the  instanoes  are  beneficial.    The  most  aerions  complaints  have 

iDQch  less  nameroas  than  they  were  a  year  come  from  parties  who  were  specially  favored 

igo.     The    most    conspicuous    exception    of  before,  and  who  are  now  deprived  of  unfair 

roftds  that  have  not  come  into  harmony  with  advantages. 

the  rule  the  act  seeks  to  establish  is  seen  in  the  The  Commission,  in  its  annual  report,  rec- 
ease  of  the  transcontinental  roads.  How  far  ommends  a  few  changes  in  the  act,  none  of 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  without  serious  them  of  considerable  moment;  it  calls  atten- 
detriment  to  their  revenues  is  a  question  yet  tion  to  the  fact  that  a  large  business  is  done 
to  be  determiued.  The  Commission  now  has  by  express  companies,  parlor-car  companies, 
before  it  several  complaints  against  these  roads,  and  odier  organizations  not  supposed  to  come 
n  which  the  grievance  alleged  is  that  the  short-  under  the  act,  and  raises  the  question  whether 
laal  traffic  is  subjjected  to  oppressive  burdens,  they  ought  not  to  be  brought  in ;  it  sets  forth 
Jid  an  abjudication  of  these  complaints  will,  the  difficulties  springing  from  a  want  of  uni- 
0  some  extent,  involve  the  general  question.  form  classification  of  freights,  and  declares  the 
Soon  after  the  act  took  effect,  and  when  it  purpose  of  the  Commission  to  bring  about  uni- 
ras  seen  that  the  Commission  proposed  to  formity  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  also  to  keep 
idopt  a  cautious  and  conservative  course,  con-  steadily  in  view  the  importance  of  making 
Idence  returned,  and  business,  not  only  of  the  rates  that,  as  between  long-  and  short-haul 
"oads  bat  of  those  who  were  their  principal  traffic,  shall  be  relatively  more  equal  and  just 
customers,  began  to  acquire  stability  and  pros-  than  those  that  have  been  made  hitherto. 
)erity.  Rates  were  made  more  generally  IOWA.  State  GevenuMBt — The  following  were 
iqual  and  just  than  formerly,  and  were  allowed  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Governor, 
K)  have  a  stability  unknown  before.  Discrim-  William  Larrabee,  Republican ;  Lieutenant- 
nations  between  persons  practically  ceased.  Governor,  John  A.  T.  Hull;  Secretary  of  State, 
md  secret  rebates  were  no  longer  given.  Dis-  Frank  D.  Jackton ;  Auditor,  James  A.  Lyons; 
;riminations  between  places  ceased  also,  ex-  Treasurec,  Voltaire  P.  Twombly;  Attomey- 
ept  so  far  as  the  managers  felt  confident  of  General,  A.  J.  Baker ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
heir  ability  to  defend  them  on  the  grounds  of  lie  Instruction,  John  W.  Akers ;  Railroad  Com- 
eason  and  justice.  The  giving  of  free  passes  missioners,  Peter  A.  Dey,  Lorenzo  S.  Coffin, 
)r  interstate  transportation  was  stopped,  ex-  and  James  W.McDill;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Sn- 
ept  in  the  few  cases  allowed  by  the  act,  the  preme  Court,  Austin  Adams;  Associate  Jus- 
\nei  of  these  being  when  they  were  exchange  ticee^  James  H.  Rothrock,  Joseph  M.  Beck, 
asses  between  railroads  for  their  officera  and  William  H.  Seevers,  and  Joseph  R.  Reed, 
mploy^s.  The  general  effect  has  been  that  FfauuMCS. — The  Treasurer's  report  for  the  two 
le  railroads  have  had  an  exceptionally  pros-  years  ending  June  80  phows  total  receipts  to  the 
erons  year,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  busi-  amount  of  $3,869, 11 0.57,  and  total  expenditures 
ess  has  been  transacted  much  more  to  the  amounting  to  $8,888,716.62,  leaving  abalance  of 
itisfaction  of  the  public  than  ever  before.  A  $20,898.95.  The  balanoe  in  the  treasury  at  the 
real  many  complaints  of  violation  of  law  by  beginningof  this  period  was  $140,151.94.  The 
le  railroads  have  been  made  to  the  Commis-  State  debt  consists  of  outstanding  warrants  to 
on,  m  large  proportion  of  which  were  found  the  amount  of  $455,987.80,  of  which  all  but 
Q  investigation  to  be  grounded  in  error.  $26,578.42  are  interest-bearing.  Two  years 
There  they  have  clearly  appeared  to  be  just  previous  the  outstanding  warrants  amounted  to 
le  parties  complained  of  have  given  redress;  $765,524.58.  For  the  past  four  years  the  reve- 
here  their  justice  has  not  been  conceded,  nue  provided  has  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
ises  have  been  brought  to  a  hearing,  and  an  the  unusual  appropriations  made  by  the  Nine- 
djudication  by  the  Commission  has  been  had.  t«enth  and  Twentieth  General  Assemblies  for 
Hi^iever  an  order  has  been  made  by  the  building  new  State  institutions  and  for  extend- 
Sommission  requiring  specific  action  by  a  rail-  ing  others,  and  in  consequence  a  large  floating- 
Mid  company,  by  way  of  redressing  a  griev-  debt  has  been  created,  but  it  is  believed  that 
nee,  the  Commission  has  been  notified  that  its  the  increased  receipts  from  taxation  for  the 
rder  has  been  or  will  be  complied  with.  The  next  two  years  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  thisin- 
ailroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  at  the  debtedness.  The  total  assessed  taxable  prop- 
lose  of  the  fiscal  year  1886  was  estimated  at  erty  for  this  year  was  $495,710,241.  The  rate 
38,606.  The  number  of  corporations  repre-  for  State  purposes  has  been  2^  mills  for  the 
anted  in  this  mileage  was  1,425,  and  the  cost  past  six  years. 

f  construction  and  equipment  of  roads  was  Edicallsa. — Atthecloseof  the  fiscal  year  1887, 

omputed  at  $7,254,995,228.    It  was  not  to  be  there  were  12,444  school-houses  in  the  State, 

opposed  that  a  new  system  could  be  put  in  valued  at  $11,860,472 ;  the  number  of  schools 

orce  and  a  new  authority  be  empowered  to  was  14,829,  and  of  teachers  24,675.    The  per- 

egolate  so  vast  an  interest  without  causing  manent  school-fund  then  amounted  to  $4,187,- 

onsiderable  disturbance  and  friction,  and  per-  898.94,  and  there  were  58,927  acres  of  school- 

laps  some  hardships.     But  these  ill  effects  lands  unsold.    The    total    disbursements    for 

ave  been  surprisingly  small,  and  it  can  safely  schools  in  1886  were  $6,328,172.42,  of  which 

e  said  that,  almost  from  the  first,  the  effect  of  $952,540  came  from  the  school-house  fund,  $1,- 

de  law  has  been   steadily  reformatory  and  861,749.89  from  the  contingent  fund,  and  $4,- 
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008,838.54  from  the  teacher's  fund.  In  the 
same  year  the  whole  number  of  children  be- 
tween tlie  ages  of  five  and  twenty -one  was 
638^156,  and  there  were  enrolled  in  the  pablic 
schools  480,788,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
284,567.  The  saperintendent  reports  that  the 
law  of  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly, 
requiring  iostraction  in  the  public  schools  in 
relation  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics upon  the  human  system,  has  been  gen- 
erally obeyed.  The  State  Industrial  School, 
since  its  foundation,  had  brought  under  its  in- 
struction 1,580  children.  On  July  1  there  were 
at  this  school  830  boys  and  112  girls,  for  whom 
an  expenditure  of  $90,699.14  has  been  made 
during  the  past  two  years.  The  Agricultural 
College,  the  State  Normal  School,  the  College 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  are  all  in  successful  operation. 

State  iHtltitlms. — ^The  completion  of  a  sab- 
stantial  and  commodious  wing  to  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  ^ves  capacity  to  that  institution  to 
accommodate  200  additional  patients.  Two 
years  ago  the  number  of  patients  at  this  hospi- 
tal was  544 ;  this  year  there  were  707.  Daring 
the  past  two  years  1,811  patients  have  been 
treated,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $228,211.66. 
At  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  Independ- 
ence, an  additional  cottage  has  been  completed, 
and  the  capacity  of  the  institution  thereby  in- 
creased to  accommodate  100  more  patients.  In 
July,  18S5,  there  were  694  persons  at  this 
place,  and  this  number  had  increased  to  791  at 
the  same  time  this  year.  The  expenditures 
during  this  time  were  $251,549.63.  On  July 
1,  1887,  there  were  1,498  patients  in  the  two 
hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  foreign- bom 
population  of  the  State  is  about  17  percent,  of 
the  whole,  while  the  foreign-bom  patients  at 
the  hos))itals  for  the  insane  are  45  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number.  The  new  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Clarinda  is  nearly  ready  for  occu- 
pation. At  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children  there  were  259  patients  in  1885,  and 
831  in  1887,  an  average  of  271.  The  Soldiers' 
Orphans^  Home  and  Home  for  Indigent  Child- 
ren, since  its  opening  in  1862,  has  received  1,496 
soldiers*  orphans,  of  whom  only  42  remain. 
Since  the  institution  was  opened  for  indigent 
children  in  1876.  there  have  been  received  542 
such,  of  whom  251  remain,  making  the  whole 
number  now  in  the  home  293.  The  Soldiers' 
Home  at  Marshallstown  was  formally  opened 
on  November  30  of  this  year,  and  had  received 
over  60  soldiers  before  the  end  of  December. 
The  number  of  convicts  in  the  Fort  Madison 
penitentiary  two  years  ago  was  412,  and  on 
July  1  of  this  year  860 ;  nverage  number,  890. 
The  total  expenditures  were  $142,245.21.  At 
tbe  Anamosa  penitentiary  818  prisoners  were 
confined  on  July  1,  against  255  two  years  before. 
The  expenditures  here  for  two  years  were 
$177,447.  The  construction  of  this  peniten- 
tiary is  still  in  progress.  There  were  only  6 
more  convicts  in  both  places  on  July  1  than  at 


the  same  time  two  years  ago.  This  nnusiulljr 
small  increase,  in  comparison  with  the  growth 
of  the  State's  population  during  the  time,  is 
attributed  to  the  prohibitory  liquor  law. 

Railroads.— The  report  of  tbe  railroad  com- 
missioners shows  that  the  number  of  miles  of 
railway  in  the  State,  June  80,  1887,  was  7,997, 
of  which  the  number  built  last  year  was  432. 
The  amount  of  stock  representing  tbe  roads  in 
Iowa  is  $147,850,517  and  the  amount  of  bonds 
for  the  same  $150,296,919.  Tbe  cost  of  the 
roads  and  equipment  in  Iowa  is  placed  by  the 
commissioners  at  $261,747,197.  At  the  close 
of  the  year  the  number  of  miles  of  road  in 
operation  had  increased  to  8,208.  The  amoant 
of  taxes  paid  to  the  State  by  railroads  daring 
the  year  was  $1,011,580,  against  $962,229  in 
1886.  In  no  State  have  the  railroads  been  more 
generously  aided  in  their  enterprises.  They 
have  received  as  donations  4,898,436  acres  (^ 
public  lands  in  the  State,  or  about  one-eighth 
of  its  entire  acreage. 

Mlaliig. — Tbe  number  of  ooal-mines  operated 
in  the  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  515. 
The  coal  product  in  1886  amounted  to  3,853,- 
872  tons;  in  1887  it  was  4,014,490  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  161,118  tons.  The  amoant  of  capitil 
invested  in  this  industry  is  estimated  at  $9,487,- 
125.  The  relaticms  of  capital  and  labor  dar- 
ing the  year  have  been  harmonioos. 

igrinttmi — The  foUowing  table  shows  the 
value  of  the  chief  farm-products,  the  qutntitj 
produced,  and  tbe  area  cultivated,  in  1887: 
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Cora I    T,28T,000 

Wheat  ...., 2.491,248 

Oats 2,4ft«,«8« 


By 

Barley 

Buckwheat . 
Fiaicseed  ... 
PoUtoea.... 

Hay 

BrooTO-eorD 
Borphnm  . . . 


101,000 
112,900 
21,000 
200^000 
ia9,8S0 

2,»I0 
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166,570,460 

18,141j652 

<n  ,121,980 
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8,801,600 

81^000 

9L180.26O 

8,16a,T85 

2,919.804 

«,7<i8 
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t«,7Sl.TS4 

lS.44«,6n 
7f7,0M 

288,100 


Loea  in  1897,  as  CMnpared  wtth  t88G  . 


211^24 


|107,flOO,8« 
12«,11M» 


$20j514v491 


The  number  and  value  of  live-stock  were  as 
follow:  horses  978,808,  valued  at  $71,926,052; 
mules,  48,052,  valued  at  $4,186,822 ;  milob- 
cows,  1,248,002,  valued  at  $82,541,792;  other 
cattle,  2,116,417,  valued  at  $47,869,282 ;  fheep, 
425,498,  valued  at  $1,020,615 ;  ho?s,  4,461,087, 
valued  at  $23,065,608 ;  total,  9,267,864  kesd, 
valued  at  $180,110,016. 

Banks. — Tbe  latest  returns  give  ttie  fo&owiB? 
figures  as  to  the  number,  capital,  and  deposits 
of  tbe  State  and  national  banks: 


NUMBER. 

C^dlaL 

D.P-IU 

97  MvfninuhfinIrA  ..,,-,. 

8,679,848  12 

|9,9<i,0It« 
R  747.291  91 

66  Incorporated   banka  (not 
savinf^) 

12b  oational  banks 

10.160.000  00    taIsslsh  0 

Total 

$16,866,586  79 

$8^001,0«8I 
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lUoia — The  Governor  says  in  his  nies-  Wo  denounce  the  policy  which  jwnnits  large  tracts 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  ?/  ^*°^  ^  .^>«1^  "°"««^  ^y  ^1?'?,'*"*]^^''  ^^'^i*! 

«^«»    ^#    ♦t^    ».^k;KU^.,,    1-™.      XI ,^*  tions,  tnd  insist  that  foreigners  shall  not  be  permitted 

aent    of    the    prohibitory    law.     Not  to  acquire  title  to  real  estate  in  Iowa.           ^ 

\  public  sentiment  mnon  improved  m  We  demand  that  mortgage-owners  shall  be  com- 

to  it,  bat  judicial  officers  are  more  pelled  to  pay  taxes  upon  their  mortgages  where  re> 

to   secure   its   enforcement.      Many  corded,  and  that  mortgagors  be  released  to  that  extent. 

give   strong   testimony   in    its  favor,  We  arraim  the  monopolists  who  controlled  the  last 

aJ  -L      iJ    * -A  iT     u     "^       11            X  J  Legislature  for  their  unscrupulous  truculency  to  cor- 

:  that,  where  it  has  been  weU  executed,  pirate  mterests  and  their  base  betrayal  of  platfonn 

s  been  a  marked  reduction  in  criminal  pledges. 

(  and  also  in  court  expenses.    During 

year,  and  particularly  during  its  latter  ^he  Republican  Convention  was  held  on  Aug- 

re  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  "^*  ^4,  and  renominated  Governor  Larrabee  and 

iary  convicts,  and  a  very  large  number  Lieutenant-Governor  Hull.    Its  choice  for  Jus- 

y  jails  have  been  empty,  some  of  them  ^*^®  ^'  *^®  Supreme  Court  was  G.  8.  Robinson, 

irst  time  in  years.    There  has  been  a  ^^^  ^^^  Superintendent  of  Public  Instroction, 

improvement  in  the  condition  of  our  Henry  Sabin.    The  platform  denounces  South- 

►eople.    While  there  is  verv  little  diffi-  ^^^  frauds  upon  the  ballot,  favors  protection 

>w  in  enforcing  the  law  in  the  rural  *°^  ^^^^  service  reform,  arraigns  the  national 

and  in  a  very  large  minority  of  the  administration,   and  speaks  as  follows  upon 

^  there  are  still  a  few  portions  of  the  ^^*®  issues: 

larticularly  some  of  the  larger  cities.  We  are  opposed  to  criminal  and  vicious  immigration 

he  law  is  not  enforced.    This,  however,  of  a^i  kinds  to  threaten  the  public  welfare  and  disturb 

t  include  aU  such  cities,  for  in  Des  *^®  *^  peace,  imd  to  alf  pauper  immimtion  and 

o»          rt'4,           J   o  J       r>     'J      *i  convict  or  coolie  labor,  or  to  the  contract  of  prison  la- 

Sioux  City,  and   Cedar  Rapids,   the  bor  by  the  State,  to  bnng  unfeir  competition  to  Amer- 

ory  law  is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  lean  workin|rmen.    We  favor  such  legislation  in  the 

r,  well  enforced.^'    On  the  other  hand.  State  as  will  protect  miners  and  all  other  laborers 

imed  by  some  Republicans  that  in  the  JP^^^J*'  f"ll  rights,  as  to  compensation,  protection  of 

:^%o«iAi«»;a  rv»x^ni»  »:r^i«f^^  ^^A  u^  life,  hours  of  labor,  and  freedom  of  trade.    All  public 

les  the  law  is  openly  violated  and  its  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  j^^l^^  ^^^  ^U  unearned  land-grants 

►n  nuUitied,  while  the  closing  of  the  reclaimed,  for  actual  settlers.     Non-resident  aliens 

has  decreased  the  revenues  and  the  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  titles  to  land  in  this 

>f  these  communities.     These  Republi-  country.          ^     , . 

use  to  support  their  State  ticket  in  the  ^^®  ^^^2  ""^  P^^^^cj^^l-^^P  and  control  of  rail- 

f  til*                           -^-^v^  i«tv«.v»  iu  wt.«  ^^yg  ^^^  ^^Ij^j.  corporations,  first  enacted  into  law  m 

oi  mis  year.  ^  ^                        ,       ,       .  this  State,  and  by  the  State  carried  up  to  the  approval 

DQportant  decision  was  rendered   this  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  we  main- 

the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  tain  with  increasing  favor.    We  approve  the  princi- 

k)n  t?»  the  International  Distillery,  rela-  P^®"  ?f'  ^®  interstate  commerce  law,  and  favor  such 

♦Ka  «.t»ii4-  ^f  »A«<.vv»<,  ♦«  »««nnf«»4>..»A  amendments  thereto  as  will  make  it  still  more  pro- 

the  nght  of  persons  to  manufacture  ^^:^^^  ^^  ^^  i^^^rests  of  the  people,  and  such  gtate 

in  the  State,  provided  that  they  were  legislation  as  will  apply  its  pnnciples  to  this  State. 

within  its  limits.     The  defendant  held  We  further  ask  that  the  next  Legislature  shall  abolish 

e  to  manufacture  and  sell  liquors  for  the  free  pass  in  all  its  forms,  and  that  it  shall,  after 

ical,  medicinal,  and  sacramental  pur-  thorough  and  unsparing  investigation  so  revise  and 

.^A^i^i^^A  ^  ^  4.-U       •  u*  4.                A  amend  the  laws  forming  the  railroad  code  of  the  State 

ind  claimed  also  the  right  to  export  ^s  will  secure  to  the  people  all  possible  protection  from 

le  State  any  liquors  so  manufactured  corporation  monopoly  and  extortion,  as  will  increase 

[  them  outside  the  State  for  any  pur-  the  eificiencv  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Railway  Com- 

latever.     The  court  denied  this  right,  nMssion.  and  as  will  secure  all  tab'  and  possible  reduc- 

lered  the  distUlery  closed,  as  being  a  tion  in  freights  and  fares,  believing  that  the  first-lass 

V  V-  i;  V  Mia«ua«>i  J   vjvdv^  oo  u^ilmj^  a  ygbob  of  thc  State  cau  afford  to  reduce  passenger  fares 

imsance  under  the  law.     Two  judges  to  two  cents  a  mile.    We  are  opposed  to  all  unjust 

ive  dissented,  claiming  that,  in  the  ab-  discriminations  between  perHons  and  places,  and  also 

f  an  express  statute  forbidding  the  ex-  to  any  railroad  policy  or  Icginlation  which  will  tend 

liquors  manufactured  legally  in  the  to  iiyure  our  agricuftural^  industrial,  or  commercial 

k.*  J;«i»*  ^f  AW-.  .-♦  -*^ii :„i^  1  mteresto,  or  that  will  aid  m  building  up  outside  cities 

be  nght  of  export  still  existed.  ^nd  inte^sts  at  the  expense  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 

m — A  convention  of  the  Union  Labor  our  own  State.    We  are  also  opposed  to  granting  any 

0  select  candidates  for  the  various  State  form  of  exclusive  rights  b^  which  any  corporation 

was  held  on  June  8,  and  res^ted  in  the  ^i^  he  protected  from  legitimate  and  honorable  com- 

bion  of  the  following  ticket :  For  Gov-  P«^f}o°i  ^^  established  as  a  monopoly  regardless  of 

kr    T    /-I  •     **'""" **^6  wun.«v.   XV*  v*vT  public  interests.     We  favor  such  legislation  as  will 

M.  J.  Cam  ;    for  Lieutenant- trovemor,  relieve  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  extortion  of 

ovcreign  ;  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  the  school-book  monopoly. 

M.   II.   Jones  ;    for  Superintendent  of  Iowa  has  no  compromise  to  hold  with  the  saloon, 

nstruction,  Eugene  Hanan.    These  can-  f^  <icclare,  in  favor  of  the  faithful  and  vigorous  en- 

«.A«^  o^^Jf^^  K«  ♦i,^  /i-«««K««u  ^««*«.  forcement  in  all  parts  of  the  State  of  the  prohibitory 

were  adopted  by  the  Greenback  party.  ^^    ^he  pharmacy  law  and  countv  permit  law  shouli 

owing  18  a  part  of  the  Labor  platform :  be  so  amended  as  to  prevent  the  drug-store  or  whole- 

nand  the  abolition  of  the  Iowa  Railroad  Com-  sal6  liquor-store  fW)m  becoming  in  any  manner  the 

and  the  enactment  of  laws  limiting  the  nuud-  substitute  or  successor  of  the  saloon, 

ght  charses  and  reducing  the  passenger  rates  We  approve  of  the  State  administration  of  public 

nts  a  mile  on  all  first-class  roads.  afEaire  in  Iowa,  and  especially  commend  Gov.  Larra- 

mand  the  prompt  payment  of  the  State  debt,  bee  for  his  courageous  defense  of  the  people  from  the 

eduction  of  the  legal  rate  of  interest  extortion  of  railway  monopolies,  and  for  his  protest 
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in  behalf  of  Iowa  awdnst  Cleveland' a  attempted  aur-  of  Sardinia,  adopted  on  March  4,  1848,  was  ex- 
render  of  the  rebel  battlo-flags.  tended  to  the  whole  of  Italy.     The  executive 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  early  in  Sep-  power  is  exercised  by  the  Kiim^  ttiroagh  his  min- 

tember,  and  nominated  for  Governor,  T.  J.  isters,  who  are  responsible  to  Parliament,  which 

Anderson;   for    Lieutenant-Governor,  J.   M.  consists  of  a  Senate,  nominated  by  the  Kiog, 

Elder;   for  Justice  of  the    Supreme    Oonrt,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  all  male 

Charles  F.  Fogg ;  for  Superintendent  of  Public  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty-one,  who  can 

Instruction,  H.  W.  Sawyer.    The  following  is  read  and  write,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of 

a  part  of  the  platform  adopted :  19  lire,  or  (8.66.    In'  1886,  out  of  2,420,000 

Wecommend  the  action  of  the  Democratic  membera  electors,  1,407,000  actually  voted.    There  are 

of  the  Twen^-flrst  General  Aasembly  in  supportiD^  508  deputies,  elected  by  KTUtin  de  lUte  in  185 

the  Cassatt  bill  and  the  bill  against  the  holoing  of  electoral  districts 

a»VrsTp^r  olTeie' ^ru^lt  Z  r«       Jhe  King  is  Humbert  I,  bon.  March  14, 1844 

Lesrislature.  ^'"*^  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 

We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptuary  le^rislatioD,  and  in  bis  father,  Victor  Fmaouel,  on  Jan.  29,  1878. 

favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  present  prohibitory  liquor  The  heir-apparent  is  Victor  Emanuel,  Prince 

Uiw  and  the  substitution  in  its  stead  of  a  local  option  ^f  Naples,  the  only  son  of  the  Kiog,  who  was 

and  carefully  guarded  license  law,  with  a  minimum  u^—.  xr^.^   1 1    loao 

license-lee  of  five  hundred  dollam  for  the  better  con-  ^^™  ^  ^T*  /  ^»  ^^'tIl    v     •      •         ^  .  ««., 
trol  of  the  liquor-traffio.  The  nunistry,  at  the  beginmng  of  1887,  was 

We  believe  that  the  railroad  companies  are  public  composed  as  follows:  President  of  the  Coqd- 
corporations,  and  therefore  subject  to  public  control,  cil  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Agostino  De- 
We  demand  such  lerisbtion  hy  Congress  and  the  ^^^xX^i  Minister  of  Finance  and  the  Treasun, 
State  Legislature  as  will  apply  to  State  and  interstate  **  IJ  w  r  •  VJ.  .^  -  w^  x»««»ujj, 
transportation  of  freights  indf  passengers,  the  princi-  ^^^^^^^  ***?"?°^i,  ,¥*^'!$?''  ?^  Foreign  Af- 
pies  of  the  Keagan  bill,  viz.:  All  rates  shall  be  reason-  fmrs.  Gen.  Carlo  Felice  Nicolis  di  Robilant; 
able  and  shall  be  made  public  No  discriminations  Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 
against  individuals  or  localities.  No  rebates  or  draw-  Diego  Taiani;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  Cesare 
backs.  The  same  charge  tor  the  same  service  to  aU  Ricotti-Magnani ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Bene- 
persons  and  no  higher  charge  lor  a  less  than  tor  a  "•^^''•'*  «^«6"»"/  \  r^  V>i  t  :i 
greater  service.  Prohibition  of  pooling  in  every  form,  detto  Bnn;  Mmister  of  Commerce,  Industry, 
Equal  facilities  and  opportunities  to  alfshippers.  We  and  Agriculture,  Bernardino  Grimaldi;  Minis- 
oppose  the  free  transportation  of  any  and  favor  the  ter  of  Public  Instruction,  Michele  Coppino; 

chM^  J^ds^^n^^'rofltobl'   <^r*  *^*^MM^*«^at^'lo  ^^°^^^  ®^  ^^^^^^  Works,  Francesco  Genala. 

^nto  p^r  mU^'LnS  we  deiaSTla^^tnSfn|  th^m  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^1^^^?^^^^^  official  estimate  of 

to  such  a  charge.    We  are  opposed  to  special  tribunals  the  area  (rf  Italy  is  296,823  square  kilometres, 

for  the  settlement  of  railroad  questions,  and  especially  but  a  more  recent  computation  makes  it  286,- 

to  such  tribunal  haidng  power  to  suspend  the  laws  of  588   square  kilometres.     The  population  on 

the  land.    We  therefore  W  the  abolition  of  allsuch  j)       3.    ^ggg  estimated  at  29,943,607. 

tribunals,  and  believe  that  the  ordinary  courts  ot  the         rrL  u  '      i^  .  .     fT'"  »     * -o 

country  should  be  vested  with  ftiU  power  to  enforce         ^^^  number  of  marriages  m  1886  was  233,- 

the  just  obligations  of  the  companies  and  to  award  ade-  099,  against  283,931  in  1885;   births,  1,126,- 

quato  damages  to  persons  injured  by  their  violation.  464,  against  1,165,258 ;  deaths,  882,642,  against 

Every  citizen  of  the  State  IS  entitled  to  vote,  and  his  826,505;   surplus  of  births,    243,822,  against 

vote  should  be  as  effective  as  the  vote  of  any  other  qqqVkq      tkI  ^rv,.\^^^^^  :«  iqoh  ,»^«  ia?  aoo 

citizen.    We  denounce,  as  in  violation  of  thU  inherent  838,753.     The  emigration  in  1886  was  167,829, 

right  and  as  a  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  ma.  against  157,193  in  1885,  147,017  m  1884,  169,- 

jority  of  our  people,  the  infamous  gerrvmander  made  101  in  1883,  and  161,562  in  1882.     The  eini* 

by  the  Bepublicans  in  the  last  General  Assembly,  by  grants  to  European  countries  numbered  80,- 

Setritrl5Jettrkr„'rrw:r?^nd'we  ^a"' J^T,  fli^?'  T"'  *"  ^'""^T^^t 

pledge  our  best  endeavors  to  restore  the  representation  ^  Austria,  13,181  to  Hungary,  and  4,346,  tbe 

according  to  popuktion  and  the  right  of  the  m^ority  next  largest  number,  to  Switzerland.    There 

to  rule.    We  cordially  invito  the  co-operation  with  us  were  4,540  emigrantis  to  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 

of  aU  persons  in  accordance  with  these  prmciples  in  Egypt,  and  717  to  other  parts  of  Africa  and 

our  endeavor  to  carry  them  mto  effect  to    Asia    and  Oceania.     The    emigration  to 

At  the  election  in  November,  the  Republican  American  countries  in  1886  was  82,166,  against 

ticket  was  successful.    Gov.  Larrabee  received  72,490  in  1885,  55,467  in  1884,  and  63,388  in 

168,784  votes;  Anderson,  152,918;  Cain,  11,-  1883.     The  Argentine  Republic  received  88,- 

612 ;  and  V.  G.  Farnham,  the  Prohibition  can-  583  emigrants  in  1886  and  40,054  in  1885,  and 

didate,  67  votes.    The  plurality  of  Gov.  Larra-  other  parts  of  South  and  Central  America  15,- 

bee  was  15,866  against  6,979  in  1885.     Both  143  in  1886  and  19,340  in  1884.     The  emigra- 

liou.ses  of  the  Legislature   of  1888   will    be  tion  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  28,- 

strongly  Republican,  the  Senate  having  32  Re-  640  in  1886,  13,096  in  1885,  10,847  in  1884, 

publicans,  17  Democrats,  and  1  Independent;  21,337  in  1883,  and  18,669  in  1882, 
the  House  63  Republicans,  33  Democrats,  and        Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants  85,855  are 

4  Independents.  classed  as  permanent  and  82,474  as  temporary 

HALT,  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Europe.     On  or  periodical.    The  emigrants  over  fourteen 

March  17,  1861,  the  law  was  promulgated  by  years  of  age  numbered  70,093,  of  whom  44,018 

virtue  of  which  Victor  Emanuel  II  took  for  were  peasants,  11,426  of  these  being  women, 

himself  and  his  descendants  the  title  of  King  As  compared  with  other  countries  the  emigra- 

of  Italy.    The  Constitution  of  the  old  kingdom  tion  from  Italy,  which  was  294*4  out  of  every 
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200,000  inhabitants  in  1886,  was  less  than  in 
Ireland,  where  1,253-7  out  of  every  100,000 
persons  emigrated;  England,  where  the  pro- 
portion was  524*9;  Scotland,  where  it  was 
641-2;  or  Denmark,  where  it  was  802*9;  bat 
it  was  greater  than  in  Qermanj,  where  it  was 
163*7. 

The  most  popolons  cities  and  their  popnla- 
tion  in  1881,  when  the  last  census  was  taken, 
are  as  follow:  Naples,  468,172;  Milan,  295,- 
543;  Rome,  278,268;  Turin,  230,183;  Palermo, 
205,712 ;  Genoa,  138,081 ;  Florence,  134,992 ; 
Venice,  129,445;  Bologna,  105,998. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  the  number  of  f  or- 
eic^ers  in  Italy  was  59,956,  of  whom  16,092 
were  Austrians,  12,104  Swiss,  10,781  French, 
7,802  English,  5,234  Germans,  1,387  Russians, 
1,286  Americans,  and  the  rest  mainly  Greeks, 
Spaniards,  Turks,  Belgians,  and  Swedes. 

The  population  was  divided  between  the 
principal  conditions  and  occupations  in  1881 
as  follows:  Agriculture,  8,173,382;  manufact- 
uring industries,  4,185,461;  without  occupa- 
tion, 4,725,681;  no  occupation  stated,  1,580,- 
975;  investors,  etc,  962,881;  employes  and 
domestics,  713,405;  transportation,  313,011; 
conmierce,  279,773 ;  raising  of  animals,  244,- 
452;  civil  administration,  170,652;  clothing 
trades,  151,094;  national  defense,  160,155; 
public  worship,  131,585;   workmen,  129,829; 

?risoners  and  paupers,  129,681;  instruction, 
9,795 ;  horticulture,  73,339 ;  sylviculture,  59,- 
651;  sanitary  service,  59,717;  mining,  59,512; 
fishing  and  hunting,  48,241 ;  fine  arts,  35,624; 
commercial  travelers,  34,450;  justice,  28,250; 
literature  and  science,  19,775.  The  number  of 
proprietors  of  land  and  buildings  was  4,133,- 
432,  of  whom  1,399,965  were  females. 

CoMMeifg.— The  total  value  of  merchandise 
imports  in  1886  was  1,469,300,000  lire,  and  of 
exports  1,066,800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  ce- 
reals were  valaed  at  240,500,000  lire,  an  in- 
crease of  65,100,000  lire  over  1885,  while  the 
exports  were  86,900,000  lire  in  value,  being 
5,800,000  lire  less  than  in  1885.  The  imports 
of  wines  and  liquors  were  19,000,000  lire,  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  9,400,000  lire,  and  the  exports 
were  90,100,000  lire,  an  increase  of  28,700,000 
lire.  The  imports  of  sugar  and  groceries  showed 
a  decrease  from  101,300,000  to  41,100,000  lire. 
Tobacco  imports  increased  from  20,800,000  to 
81,500,000  lire.  The  imports  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  22,200,000  lire  and  the  exports  61,- 
200,000  lire ;  imports  of  animals  and  animal 
food  products,  99,700,000  lire;  exports,  88,- 
800,000  lire,  llie  imports  of  coal  amounted 
to  71,700,000  lire;  exports  of  stone  and  min- 
erals, 56,500,000  lire ;  imports  of  metals,  79,- 
100,000  lire;  imports  of  hides,  hair,  and  leather, 
55,400,000  lire;  exports,  14,700,000  lire;  im- 
ports of  textile  materials,  182,000,000  lire,  as 
compared  with  164,900,000  lire  in  1865;  ex- 
ports, 868,400,000  lire,  as  compared  with  810,- 
800,000  lire.  The  total  imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials were  457,600,000  lire  in  value,  as  com- 
pared with  484,400,000  lire  in  1885 ;  the  total 


exports,  463,800,000  lire,  as  compared  with 
414,400,000  lire.  The  imports  of  manufact- 
ured articles  fell  off  from  409,200,000  to  889,- 
800,000  lire.  The  imports  of  textile  manufact- 
ures were  176,800,000  lire,  showing  a  decrease 
of  19,400,000  lire,  and  of  yams  44,000,000  lire, 
showing  a  decrease  of  6,000,000  lire.  The  im- 
ports of  machinery  and  vehicles,  valued  at 
89,000,000  lire,  showed  a  decrease  of  5,800,000. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
pottery  and  glass,  while  other  articles  showed 
an  increase,  which  was  greatest  under  the  head 
of  jewelry  and  art-objects,  which  were  import- 
ed to  the  amount  of  28,300,000  lire,  against 
18,400,000  lire  in  1885.  The  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles  declined  from  143,600,000  lire 
in  1885  to  136,800,000  lire  in  1886.  There  was 
an  increase  in  the  exports  of  textile  fabrics 
from  26,300,000  to  29,400,000  lire,  and  in  yams 
from  11,600,000  to  14,700,000  lire ;  also  in  jew- 
elry and  objects  of  art  from  30,600,000  to  32,- 
000,000  lire.  All  other  articles  showed  a  fall- 
ing off,  which  was  greatest  in  metal  manufact- 
ures, which  declined  from  6,400,000  to  600,000 
lire,  and  in  wood  manufactures,  which  declined 
from  16,700,000  to  9,700,000  lire.  The  imports 
of  the  miscellaneous  class  fell  off  from  247,800,- 
000  to  168.400,000  lire,  and  the  exports  from 
287,100,000  to  186,500,000  lire,  although  under 
the  head  of  oils  there  was  an  increase  of  exports 
from  52,900,000  lire  in  1885  to  83,700,000  lire 
in  1886,  and  a  slight  increase  under  the  head 
of  drugs,  dyes,  and  chemicals,  the  exports  of 
which  amounted  to  46,600,000  lire,  llie  im- 
ports of  coin  and  bullion  amounted  to  41,600,- 
000  lire  in  1886,  against  27,600,000  lire  in  the 
preceding  year;  the  exports  to  9,300,000  lire, 
against  10,300,000  lire.  The  commerce  of  1 886 
was  divided  among  foreign  nations  as  follows, 
the  values  being  given  in  lire  or  francs : 


COUNTRIES. 


Franoe  

AoBtrla 

England 

Oermany 

Bwitxerund. . . '. 

Buasia 

Turkey,  Senrla,  and  Roamania  . 

Other  liUropean  ooontriea 

United  Btatea  and  Canada 

Other  American  countries 

Asia 

Africa   

Australia 


Total 


Importo. 


846,800,000 

224,600,000 

276,100,000 

129,800,000 

94,900,000 

94,800,000 

46,800,000 

59,500.000 

55,200.000 

21,200,001» 

108,T00,0(K) 

29,600,000 

25,100,000 


1,510,900,000 


Ezporti. 


416,500.000 

160,400,000 

71,200.000 

108,100,000 

89,700,000 

18,100.000 

18,800,000 

54,800,000 

52.200,000 

88,100,000 

21,700,000 

81,800,000 

200,000 


1,076,100,000 


NiTigatltn.~The  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  ocean-commerce  entered  at  Italian  ports 
in  1886  was  16,068,  of  6,106,767  tons.  Of 
these,  9,324,  of  1,497,003  tons,  sailed  under 
the  Italian  flag,  and  6,744,  of  4,609,764  tons, 
under  foreign  flags.  The  number  of  vessels 
entered  with  cargoes  was  13,670,  of  5,842,084 
tons.  Tlie  steamers  entered  numbered  5,577, 
of  5,062,812  tons,  comprising  983  Italian  steam- 
ers, of  799,666  tons,  and  4,594,  of  4,263,146 
tons,  belonging  to  other  nations.  The  coasting- 
vessels  entered  were  92,504  in  number,  the 
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tonnage  being  12,554,506,  and  of  these  68,898,  tions  for  ioBtrncdon,  and  two  military  penf- 

of  9,497,099  tons,  were  Italian,  and  8,606,  of  tentiaries.     The  mobile  militia  comprises  48 

3,057,407  tons,  were  foreign.    The  number  of  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  18  battaIioD8 

vessels  employed  in  long  voyages  that  were  of  bersaglieri,  22  oompanies  of  Alpine  troops, 

cleared  was  15,822,  of  6,132,845  tons ;  the  nam-  13  brigsdes  of  field  artillery,  each  of  4  batter- 

ber  of  coasting  vessels,  92,379,  of  12,294,224  ies.  86  companies  of  fortress  artillery,  8  bri- 

tons.  gades  of  mountain  artillery,  and  an  engineer 

The  mercantile  navy  consisted  on  Jan.  1,  corps.    The  Sardinian  militia  has  a  separate 

1887,  of  6,992  sailing-Tessels,  of  801,849  tons,  organization.    The  territorial  militia  is  organ- 

as  compared  with  7,111,  of  828,819  tons,  a  ized  as  320  battalions  of  infantry,  22  battalioDs 

year  before,  and  of  237  steamers,  of  144,828  of  Alpine  troops,  and  100  companies  of  fortress 

tons,  as  compared  with  225,  of  124,600  tons,  artillery,  with  engineers,  a  sanitary  corps,  and 

The  number  of  inscribed  seamen  in  1885  was  a  commissariat. 

189,921.  The  total  strength  of  the  army  on  the  war 

RallrMds.— There  were  11,625  Icilometres  of  footing  on  June  1,  1887,  was  2,590,172.  There 

railroad  in  operation  on  June  80,  1887.    The  were  with  the  colors  18,864  officers  and  252,- 

receipts  for  the  financial  year  amounted  to  225,-  025  men,  while  9,814  officers  and  620,768  men 

063,618  lire.  of  the  permanent  army  were  on  furloughs. 

TIm  PmMNBm* — The  namber  of  letters  and  The  mobile  militia  numbered  2,898  officers  and 

post-cards  transmitted  in  1885  was  195,179,824.  377,110  men,  the  territorial  militia  4,402  offi- 

Tetographs* — The  length  of  telegraph  lines  at  cers  and  1,808,391  men.    The  troops  serving 

the  close  of  1884  was  30,021  kilometres,  and  with  the  colors  were  divided  as  follow :  Offi- 

of  wires  106,755  kilometres,  not  including  188  cers,   13,864;    carabinieri,    22,452;    infantry, 

kilometres   of  cables.    The    number  of  paid  126.667;    bersaglieri,  15,288;   Alpine  troops, 

internal  dispatches  in  1885  was  5,896,806;  of  9,876;  military  district  troops,  9,808 ;  cavalry, 

paid  international  dispatches,  581,657;  of  offi-  25,501;    artillery,  26,800;    engineers,   7,753; 

cial  roe.<asage8,  469,974;  of  dispatches  connected  establishments  for  instruction,  1,486;  sanitary 

with  the    service^  194,884;    of  international  troops,  2,140;    administrative    troops,   1,866; 

messages  in  transit,  186,062  ;  total  number  of  invalid  corps,  407 ;  penitential  establishments, 

telegrams,  7,828,388.  8,081 ;  total,  265,889. 

Anij. — The  permanent  army,  by  virtue  of  Tlie  Navy. — The  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  com- 
the  law  of  June  29,  1882,  modified  by  the  law  prised  87  line-of-battle  ships,  17  transports,  3 
of  June  23,  1887,  is  organized  as  follows :  school-ships,  19  vessels  for  local  service,  6  side- 
Infantry,  96  regiments  of  the  line,  and  12  regi-  wheel  gun-boats,  8  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  19 
ments  of  bersaglieri,  each  regiment  consisting  first-class  and  21  second-class  torpedo-boats  for 
of  3  battalions  of  4  com  panics  each  and  a  depot;  coast-defense,  and  2  torpedo- vessels.  There 
7  regiments  of  Alpine  troops,  comprising  22  were  11  armor-clads  of  the  first-class,  carrying 
battalions  and  75  companies;  and  87  military  89  cannon,  with  an  aggregate  displacement  of 
districts,  forming  98  companies.  Oavalry,  24  75,221  tons.  The  second-class  vessels  of  com- 
regiments,  each  of  6  squadrons  and  a  depot,  bat  numbered  eleven,  including  three  iron- 
besides  6  depots  of  remount.  Artillery,  24  dads.  There  were  under  construction  7  iron- 
regiments  of  field  artillery,  of  which  12  are  clads  of  the  first  class,  of  87,006  tons^  displace- 
di vision  regiments,  each  of  8  batteries,  1  com-  ment,  4  unarmored  cruisers  of  the  second 
pany  of  train,  and  a  depot,  and  12  are  attached  class,  8  of  the  third  class,  2  transports,  2  ves- 
to  corps,  and  have  2  companies  of  train ;  1  sets  for  port  service,  2  torpedo  avisos,  44  sea- 
regiment  of  horse  artillery  of  6  batteries,  with  going  torpedo-boats,  and  6  torpedo-boats  for 
4  companies  of  train  and  a  depot ;  1  regiment  coast-defense. 

of  mountain  artillery,  having  9  batteries  and  a  CslMlal  Psoseirisiw — Italy  has  in  part  occo- 

depot ;   5  regiments  of  fortress  artillery,  of  pied  and  in  part  taken  under  her  protectorate 

which  2  have  16  companies  and   8  have  12  the  strip  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Se^ 

companies,  each  regiment  having   its  depot,  which  extends  from  the  village  of  £mberemi« 

Engineers,  4  regiments,  of  which  2  are  sap-  in  16^  of  north  latitude,  to  the  north  of  the 

pers,eachof  18  companies,  2  companies  of  train  island  of  Massowah,  to  the  southern  limit  of 

and  a  depot ;  1  regiment  contains  7  companies  the  territory  of  Raheito,  in  12^  of  north  lati- 

of  sappers,  6  companies  of  telegraphists,  and  1  tude,  to  the  south  of  Assab,  with  the  small 

company  of  specialists  having  charge  of  carrier-  islands  off  the  coast,  and  the  Archipelago  of 

pigeons,  electric  lighting,  signals,  balloon  serv-  Dahlak.    The  coast-line  has  a  length  of  about 

ice,   etc.,   with  2  companies  of  train  and  a  500  kilometres.     Italian  sovereignty  has  been 

depot ;  and  1  regiment  consists  of  8  companies  proclaimed  over  a  territory  extending  aboat 

of  pontonniers,  4  railroad  companies,  2  conipa-  60  kilometres  along  the  coast  from  Dermah  on 

nies  for  lagoons,  8  companies  of  train,  and  a  the  north  to  Sinthiar  on  the  south.     The  terri- 

depot.    Carabinieri,  11  legions  and  1  legion  of  tory  thus  far  occupied  by  Italy  comprises  the 

61dve9.     Invalid  corps,  4  companies.   Sanitary  island  of  Massowah,  with  the  neighboring  isles 

corps,  12  companies.    Commissariat,  12  com-  and  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Emberemi  extending 

panics.  There  are,  besides,  the  veterinary  corps,  to  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Buri,  and 

artillery  and  engineer  establishments,  institu-  the  Dahlak  Islands.    The  population  of  the 
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f  Massowah,  DOt  inclndiDf^  the  garrison,  Of  the  extraordinarj  expenditures  69,820,856 
1885  about  6,000 ;  of  Emberemi,  1,000;  lire  are  for  amortization  and  other  operations 
Dahlak  Archipelago,  2,000 ;  Assab  con-  of  the  treasury,  186,460,300  lire  for  public 
in  1881  a  population  of  1,193  persons,  works,  47,750,000  lire  for  the  army,  and  14,- 
3ad,  20  kilometres  in  length,  has  been  81 6,000  lire  for  the  navy.  Of  the  ordinary  re- 
om  Massowah  to  Arkiko.  ceipts,  81,492,142  lire  were  derived  from  repro- 
Mb— The  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  ductive  property,  of  which  63,657,400  lire  were 
year  ending  June 30, 1886,  were  1,745,-  railroad  receipts;  887,126,888  lire  from  direct 
.  lire,  and  the  expenditures  1,730,598,-  taxation,  of  which  106,816,856  lire  are  from 
>.  The  budget  accounts  for  1886-^87  land-taxes,  67,500,000  lire  from  the  house-tax, 
he  ordinary  receipts  1,526,412,698,  in-  and  213,809,082  lire  from  personal-property 
92,759,678  lire  of  recettes  cTordre  which  taxes ;  197,270,000  lire  from  imposts  on  afi*airs, 
ered  on  both  sides  of  the  account.  The  of  which  38,000,000  lire  are  derived  from  suc- 
dinary  receipts  are  set  down  as  198,614,-  cession  duties,  63,600,000  lire  from  registra- 
S  comprising  10,062,644  lire  of  effective  tion  dues,  58,000,000  lire  from  stamps,  and 
§,  41,101,917  lire  from  sales  of  property  17,000,000  lire  from  a  tax  on  railroad  receipts ; 
w  debts,  and  142,450,000  lire  for  con-  602,077,245  lire  from  duties  on  consumption, 
>n  of  railroads.  The  total  receipts  are  of  which  229,000,000  lire  are  received  from  cus- 
27,541  lire  and  the  total  expenditures  toms,  81,577,245  lire  from  octrois,  196,000,000 
29,160  lire.  The  interest  on  the  con-  lire  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  36,000,000  lire 
>d  debt  was  441,679,465  lire,  and  the  from  beer,  spirit,  sugar,  and  powder  licenses, 
xpenses  on  account  of  the  debt  and  and  69,500, OCio  lire  from  the  salt  monopoly ;  78.- 
ixed  charges  639,488,938  lire;  the  ex-  802,000  lire  from  the  state  lottery ;  74,885,000 
of  financial  administration,  182,699,112  lire  from  public  services,  the  post-office  re- 
he  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Min-  ceipts  being  44,000,000  lire  and  the  telegraph  re- 
r  Justice  and  Public  Worship,  83,665,-  ceipts  18,815,000  lire;  25,875,829  from  repay- 
e ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ments ;  and  6,267,700  lire  from  other  sources. 
42  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  A  law  for  the  conversion  of  the  redeemable 
882  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Inte-  debt  provides  that,  in  order  to  convert  the  vari- 
1,737,184  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  ous  issues  into  a  consolidated  debt,  the  5  per 
78,529,878  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  cent,  rente  shall  be  replaced  by  a  new  rente 
1,618  lire;  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest.  The  debt  state- 
660  lire ;  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  ment  for  the  year  1886-'87  gives  the  rente  of 
512  lire ;  total  ordinary  expenditure,  the  consolidated  debt  as  448,748,780  lire ;  in- 
16,040  lire.  The  extraordinary  expend-  terest  due  to  the  Holy  See,  8,225,000  lire; 
mounted  to  276,313,120  lire,  of  which  debts  separately  inscribed,  22,815,955  lire,  be- 
76  lire  were  for  public  instruction,  2,-  sides  1,091,260  lire  for  sinking-funds ;  various 
'  lire  for  the  Intenor  Department,  185,-  debts,  50,628,311  lire,  besides  886,851  lire  for 
r  lire  for  public  works,  37,185,000  lire  sinking-funds ;  interest  on  the  floating  debt, 
)  army,  14,016,000  lire  for  the  navy,  9,840.000  lire;  total  rentes  and  interest,  635, - 
74  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  252,996  lire;  total  sinking-funds,  1,478,111 
',418  for  other  departments.    The  budg-  lire. 

1887-88  makes  the  total  ordinary  rev-        BUnteteiial  Crisis. — ^The  disaster  at  Massowah 

452,746,252  lire,  exclusive  of  91,043,720  subjected  the  ministry  to  a  series  of  violent  at- 

^ecetU9  cTordre,    The  ordinary  revenue  tacks  in  the  Chamber.     Count  Robilant,  who 

ublic  property  is  estimated  at  81,492,-  minimized  the  defeat,  was  made  the  special  ob- 

);  from  direct  taxes,  387,126,338  lire;  ject  of  the  assaults.    The  credit  of  5,000,000 

itamps,  registration,  etc.,   197,270,000  lire  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  sending  re- 

om  cnstoms,  excise,  and  tobacco  and  enforcements  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 

mopolies,  602,077,245  lire ;    from  the  tee  with  Signer  Depretis  at  its  head,  and  was 

78,d02,()00  lire ;  from  posts,  telegraphs,  granted,  but  on  a  motion  which  was  accepted 

lerpnblic services, 74,835,000  lire;  from  by  the  ministers  as  a  vote  of  confidence,  the 

I,  26,375,827  lire ;  from  other  sources,  vote  was  so  close  that  Count  Robilant  handed 

(K)  lire.    The  extraordinary  revenue  is  in  his  resignation.     After  trying  to  induce  him 

1,272  lire,  of  which  sum  11,184,771  are  to  withdraw  it  without  success,  the  ministry 

e  receipts;  87,443,501  lire  the  proceeds  on  February  7  decided  to  resign  in  a  body, 

sale  of  domanial  and  ecclesiastic  prop-  Signor  Depretis  desired  to  retire  from  public 

(covery  of  debts,  and  new  loans  of  the  life,  but  the  King  was  unwilling  to  lose  the 

of  19,040,000  lire;  and  166,450,000 are  services  of  a  minister  who  had  proved  himself 

receipts  to  be  invested  in  railroad  con-  indispensable,  and  accordingly  he  made  an  at- 

iD.    The  ordinary  expenditure  is  esti-  tempt  to  reconstitute  his  ministry,  admitting 

at  1,486,062,121  lire,  which  is  57,727,-  an  element  from  the  hostile  groups,  but  leav- 

e  less  than  the  ordinary  receipts,  but  ing  out  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition.    When 

dinary  expenditures  to  the  amount  of  this  proved  impracticable,  he  persuaded  the 

,059  lire  bring  the  total  up  to  1,801,-  King  to  send  for  Signor  Biancheri,  the  Presi- 

lire,  leaving  a  deficit  of  42,938,936  lire,  dent  of  the  Chamber,  and  afterward  for  Signor 
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Saracoo,  a  senator,  bat  they  were  not  more  pedoes  and  maobine-gons,  and  19,000,000  for 
sucoessfal  in  forming  a  ministry  than  bimself.  fortifioations  at  Spezia,  Taranto,  and  Venice 
The  Chamber  adjourned  daring  the  crisis,  and  The  badget  provided  for  the  ezpenditare  of 
when  it  assembled  again  on  March  10  the  sitaa-  7,000,000  lire  for  the  troops  in  Africa.    On 
tion  was  unchanged,  and  Signor  Depretis  an-  Jane  80  a  special  credit  of  20,000,000  lire  for 
noanced  that,  in  view  of  the  difficalties  of  military  operations,  to  be  carried  on  as  soon  as 
forming  a  new  administration,  the  King  had  the  season  sbonld  permit,  was  voted  by  a  large 
not  accepted  the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  m^ority.    Signor  Crispi  had  previously  ez- 
colleagaes,  and  that  if  the  Chamber  supported  plained  that  the  Cabinet  simply  intended  to 
them  they  expected  a  formal  motion  of  ap-  strengthen  Italy^s  position  at  Massowah,  and 
proval.    Signor  Crispi  moved  a  vote  of  cen-  had  not  dreamed  of  carrying  on  a  war  of  con- 
sure,  which  was  discussed  in  an  animated  de-  quest    against    Abyssinia.    The    Government 
bate  on  the  following  day,  and  was  finally  brought  in  a  biD  to  increase  to  three  lire  the 
rejected  by  214  votes  to  194.    The  session  was  duty  on  grain  for  the  protection  of  Italian  agri- 
closed  by  prorogation  on  the  same  day  in  order  culture,  since  the  imports  levied  by  other  go?- 
to  allow  time  for  the  settlement  of  the  Cabinet  ernments  would  cause  exporting  countries  to 
question,  which  was  the  more  serious  on  ac-  send  their  cereals  to  Italy.    The  reform  of  the 
count  of  the  illness  of  the  Prime  Minister.    A  Senate  was  discussed  in  that  body,  and  the 
ministry  was  finally  constituted,  and  was  ga-  Qovemment  appointed  a  commission,  consist- 
zetted  on  April  4.    It  was  composed  of  the  ing  mainly  of  senators,  to  study  measures  for 
following  members :  Prime  Minister  and  Min-  strengthening  the  upper  Chamber,  and  pro- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Depretis ;  Minister  of  moting  the  execution  of  its  Tunctions  witboot 
the  Interior,  Crispi ;   Minister  of  Justice,  Za-  the  sacrifice  of  its  independence, 
nardelli ;  Minister  of  TVar,  Gen.  Bertole  Viale;        The  CrtepI  Mliilstry. — After  the  death  of  Signor 
Minister  of  Finance,   Magliani ;    Minister  of  Depretis,  the  Cabinet  was  reconstituted,  with 
Marine,  Admiral  Brin ;  Minister  of  Agricult-  Signor  Crispi,  his  old  antagonist  and  recent  col- 
ure,  Grimaldi ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Sa-  league,  at  its  head.    The  new  ministry,  formed 
racoo;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Coppino.  on  August  T,  1887,  is  composed  as  follows: 
Legl8litl«B. — Parliament  came  together  again  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Minister 
on  April  18.    Signor  Depretis,  while  afiSrming  of  the  Interior,  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affain 
that  Italy  would  follow  the  policy  best  con-  €td  interim^  J.  Crispi ;   Minister  of  Public  In- 
forming to  her  mission,  which  aimed  above  all  struction,  M.  Coppino ;    Minister  of  Finance 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  announced  that,  and  the  Treasury,  A.  Magliani ;    Minister  of 
since  all  governments  were  endeavoring  to  in-  War,  E.  Bertole  Viale ;    Minister  of  Marine, 
crease  their  military  power,  the  Cabinet  would  B.  Brin ;  Minister  of  Grace,  Justice,  and  Wor- 
opply  for  fresh  credits  to  augment  the  coun-  ship,  G.  Zanardelli ;  Minister  of  Public  Worka, 
try^s  means  of  defense.     He  said  that  the  mas-  J.  Saraoco ;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Industry, 
sacre  at  Dogali  would  be  avenged,  but  only  and  Commerce,  B.  Grimaldi. 
after  mature  deliberation  and  at  the  proper       Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  on  No- 
moment.    The  Chamber  approved  a  hill  call-  vember  15.    In  his  speech  he  said : 
ing  to  the  colors  a  part  of  the  reserves,  num-       My  heart  rejoices  that  Italy  Ls  atronsr  in  arma,  vm 
bering  about  17,000  men,  in  order  to  replace  of  her  allianoea,  and  firiendly  with  aU'GoTemmentB, 
troops  sent  to  Massowah.     On  May  2  Gen.  Ber-  "P^  i^K  ^^^  country  cwntinuea  its  forward  mwth  in 
tole  Viale  introduced  the  bill  for  the  reorgani-  J^nSwit^'l^nS^TJL.iSd^nolon;."^ 
zation  01  the  army,  by  virtue  of  which  the  having  to  recede.    Parliament  may  therefore  without 
number  of  regiments  of  field  artillery  was  in-  anxiety  give  its  careftd  and  prompt  attention  to  inter- 
creased  from  twelve  to  twenty-four,  one  regi-  °*1  atfaira.    There  are  urgent  reforms  awaited  with 
ment  being  mounted;  the  mountain  artillery  hnp»tie°coJ)y  the  oountry.    Bms  will  be  aubmittod 
^r^^  i^^^JZr.A  4.^  4i  ^\  '        *          J  A  toyouforthe  reorgamxationofthemmisterialdepert- 
was  mcreased  to  five  regiments ;  and  two  com-  menta.  the  refon^  of  the  communal  and  proy&l 
panics  were  added  to  the  engineers.     The  num-  administrations,  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  penil 
ber  of  infantry  officers  was  increased  by  38  code  for  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  radical  reform  of  the 
colonels,  87  majors,  and  100  captains,  and  two  P"?^°  »y*tem,  the  inatitution  of  a  sole  Court  of  Caj- 
brigade  commands  were  added/  The  Minister  t^'^^^^Li^^^^T^l^^  ^Tdti:^ 
or  War  asked,  moreover,  for  the  establishment  for  msuring  the  spontaneity  of  emigration,  and,  with- 
of  a  school  at  Caserta  for  the  instruction  of  in  possible  limits,  for  supervising  emlgratioa,  which 
non-commissioned  officers  who  wished  to  re-  **  present  appears  to  u»  excessive.    Other  meanirei 
ceive  commissions,  and  for  an  artillery-school  ^;^in  be  brought  forward  for  encouraging  thrift  an^ 
;«  ^^«»»^4.t^»  -.ui?  ♦u^  ^^  *•          1      1    #  ^"^^*  the  working  and  agncultural  cUsees,  and  m  orderthit 
in  connection  with  the  existing  school  of  mus-  credit  by  the  reoi^nization  of  the  iJanks  of  i«ue  and 
ketry.     The  Government  apphed  for  a  credit  of  the  paper  currency  may  anticipate  the  fortune  of  the 
of  12,000,000  lire  for  the  pay  and  clothing  of  future  without  endangenng  the  present, 
the  men,  and  2,600,000  lire  with  which  to  pur-        A  fresh  transitory  increase  in  expenditure 
chase  horses.    On  May  30  the  Chamber  an-  '  for  the  army  and  railroads  is  promised  in  the 
thorized  the  expenditure  of  85,000,000  lire  in  budget,  while  for  the  following  year  no  ex- 
the  next  ten  years  on  the  navy,  87,000,000  lire  traordinary  military  expenditure  is  expected 
being  devoted  to  the  construction  of  seven  to  be  necessary.    Measures  for  meeting  the 
second-class  ironclads,  25,000,000  lire  for  tor-  fresh  charges  and  re-establishing  the  elasticity 
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of  the  budget  were  in  preparation,  and  in  the  tificate,  he  had  insisted  on  an  actual  sover- 
mean  time  the  Government  desired  to  reserve  eigntj,  not  for  purposes  of  earthly  grandeur, 
tor  itself  the  initiative  in  proposals  involving  bat  as  a  trne  ana  effective  protection  to  his  in- 
fresh  expenditure.    A  bill  dealing  with  pro-  dependence  and  liberty.    lie  claims,  in  an  es- 
motions  in  the  army  and  navy  was  promised,  pecial  manner,  sovereignty  over  the  city  of 
The  proposed  measure  for  the  reorganization  Home,  to  which  the  steps  of  the  prince  of  apos- 
of  the  ministerial  departments  consisted  in  a  ties  were  directed  that  he  might  become  the 
proposal  to  leave  the  reorganization  in  question  shepherd,  and  transmit  in  perpetuity  the  au- 
to Uie  Government  itself,  to  be  enacted  by  a  thority  of  the  supreme  apostolate,  and  which 
simple  decree  signed  by  the  King,  as  it  belongs  bears  in  every  part,  deeply  engraved,  the  Papal 
by  right  to  the  executive  power.    This  princi-  imprint,  and  belongs  to  the  pontiffs  by  such 
pie  was  approved  by  the  Chamber,  which  gave  and  so  many  titles  as  no  prince  ever  bad  to 
238  votea  against  22  for  the  bill  in  that  form,  any  city  in  his  kingdom. 

Ctarek  asd  State.— The  Pope,  in  an  allocution  CMUMrdal  Traaty  with  Avtria-Hngary.  —  A 
delivered  on  May  28,  wrote  as  follows  concern-  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria-Hungary 
Lng  the  difficulty  between  the  Papacy  and  the  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1888.  It  re- 
Italian  Government :  mains  provisional  for  six  mouths,  at  the  end 
God  gnnt  that  Italy,  which  is  particularly  dear  to  ns,  ?^  which,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislature  in 
may  alao  ehare  the  spirit  of  peace  with  which  we  are  both  countries,  it  will  be  Signed  for  ten  years, 
animated  toward  all  nations.  We  earnestly  desire  that  The  number  of  articles  of  Austrian  production 
Italy  may  put  aside  her  unhapny  different  with  the  ^hioh  pay  duty  on  entering  Italy  is  dimin- 
Papacy,  wnose  diirnity  IS  violated,  and  chiefly  violated  i^u^a  #.»C»  n:»^4-w  «:»^  *^  ^^».  «-1.»a  «.u:i^ 
byTeionspiracy  of  the  sects,  "f  he  means  bf  obtain-  "bed  from  nmety-nine  to  forty-three,  while 
inff  conoord  is  to  establish  a  state  of  thin^  under  on  the  Austnan  side  the  duty  has  been  remit- 
which  the  Pope  would  be  subject  to  no  power,  and  ted  on  twenty-eight  articles  out  of  sixty-seven, 
would  emoy  that  ftdl  and  real  fiberty  whicb,  far  from  The  articles  which  are  still  liable  to  duty  pay 
injuring  Italy's  interests,  would  powerfully  contribute  jj^gh^^  rates  than  before,  the  increase  being 
er  prospenty.  generally  one  lire  for  a  certain  weight  or  num- 
Taken  in  connection  with  a  more  concilia-  ber  of  articles.  Among  the  goods  relieved  of 
tory  attitude  of  the  Clerical  party,  and  other  duty  are  wine,  brandy,  matches,  mirrors,  seal- 
indications  of  the  desire  of  the  Vatican  for  a  ing  -  wax,  steam  -  engines,  glass  and  crystal 
moduM  Vivendi,  it  was  inferred  from  this  that  wares,  musical  instruments,  cattle,  meat,  but- 
Pope  Leo  was  inclined  to  abandon  his  preten-  ter,  and  hemp.  Among  the  articles  which  will 
sious  to  the  temporal  power.  It  was  soon  henceforth  pay  a  higher  duty  are  beer,  leather 
made  evident,  however,  that  he  had  no  inten-  goods,  porcelain,  majolica,  cheese,  and  toys, 
tion  of  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  sovereign-  The  New  Triple  Allbuice. — ^The  tripartite  treaty 
ty  of  the  Papal  States,  or,  at  least,  to  the  city  by  which  Italy  became  a  party  to  the  defensive 
of  Rome,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  league  concluded  on  Octooer  7,  1879,  between 
Italian  Government  even  to  allow  a  European  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  was  signed  for 
guarantee  of  the  position  of  the  Pontiff  under  the  five  years  expiring  in  flie  autumn  of  1887. 
the  law  of  guarantees,  much  less  to  yield  up  the  Although  the  dominant  elements  were  all  in 
capital  of  united  and  indivisible  Italy.  When  favor  of  its  renewal,  the  hostility  to  the  com- 
Signor  Bovio  interpellated  the  Government  pact  on  the  part  of  Republicans  and  Irredent- 
with  regard  to  the  rumors  that  were  current,  ists  was  not  dead,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Signer  Crispi  said  that  the  Government,  at  any  year  it  manifested  itself  in  the  violent  and  bit- 
rate,  were  not  seeking  a  conciliation.  The  ter  attacks  on  the  ministry  in  the  Chamber, 
state  was  at  war  with  no  one.  He  had  no  and  even  in  angry  demonstrations  in  the  street, 
wish  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  Vati-  for  which  the  military  reverse  near  Massowah 
can,  where  reigned  the  Pope,  who  was  not  an  served  as  a  pretext.  In  the  spring  of  1887  a 
ordinary  man.  Time  ripened  many  a  question,  new  alliance  was  secretly  concluded.  In  Oc- 
and  might  also  lead  to  reconciliation,  which  tober,  Signor  Crispi  went  to  Friedrichsruhe  to 
would  never  be  detrimental  to  the  national  arrange  with  Prince  Bismarck  a  final  settle- 
rights,  ment  of  details.  The  points  settled  were  the 
On  June  15,  when  Cardinal  RampoUa  as-  contingencies  which  form  a  eagus  belli,  the 
snmed  the  functions  of  Pontifical  Secretary  of  method  of  diplomatic  action,  and  the  delay  to 
State,  the  Pope  addressed  to  him  a  long  letter,  be  granted  to  the  ofifending  power  before  de- 
in  which  he  expounded  his  views,  and  inti-  daring  war,  the  general  plan  of  combined 
mated  that  he  would  be  content  with  the  res-  military  and  naval  action,  the  military  and 
titution  of  the  Leonine  city.  The  indispensable  naval  forces  to  be  placed  in  the  field  and  on 
condition  for  pacification  in  Italy,  he  declared,  the  sea  by  each  of  the  three  powers,  and  the 
was  the  rendering  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  a  true  territorial  modifications  and  other  results  to  be 
sovereignty.  In  the  present  stnte  of  affairs  he  achieved  with  a  view  of  securing  a  lasting 
is  in  the  power,  not  of  himself,  but  of  others,  peace  after  a  victorious  war.  Each  of  the 
on  whom  it  depends  to  modify,  when  and  how  powers  agrees  not  to  treat  separately  for  peace, 
it  pleases  them)  according  to  the  changes  of  or  to  desist  from  war,  without  the  consent  of 
nen  and  circumstances,  the  very  conditions  of  the  other  two.  The  original  treaty,  which 
lis  existence.    And  therefore,  during  his  pon-  Italy  accepts  in  all  its  parts,  was  never  made 
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public  untU  the  winter  of  188r-'88,  dorinff  the  tradiiM  parties,  be   Ettockcd  by   BuwU,  each  is 

Sebate  in  the  German  Parliament  over  the  ?,^^«tj^^^^^ 

Landwehr  bill.    Contrary  to  the  current  belief,  both  agree  to  accept.   Article  U  provides  that,  should 

it  contained,  so  far  as  is  made  known,  no  pro-  either  oountry  be  attacked  by  any  other  power,  the 

vision  for  combined  action  against  France  in  other  pledges  itself  not  to  support  the  aegressor,  hut 


peace  be  coxnointly  arranged, 
easily  secure  their  own  safety,  while  it  can  Article  III  sets  forth  that  the  treaty  Toeing  of  a  peace- 
threaten  no  one,  and  at  the  same  time  is  well  ful  character,  shaU,  in  order  to  prevent  misinteipre- 
adapted  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe  on  ^tion,  be  kept  secret  or  be  oommuniated  to  a  thud 
auapu^  w  vvuav/ii^*»v«  vla^  pv«x.  v  ^  power  under  the  consent  of  the  oontracUng  parties, 
the  basis  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  the  two  einper-  ^^^  parties  express  the  hope,  in  view  of  the  mtcn- 
ors,  while  giving  a  mutual  and  solemn  prom-  tions  announced  by  the  Czar  at  the  meeting  with 
ise  never  to  impart  an  aggressive  tendency  in  Emperor  William  in  Sejxtember,  1879,  at  Alexan- 
any  direction  to  their  purely  defensive  agree-  drowo,tiwttheRuMianmiUtaryprejparaaon8may^ 

mint,  resolve  to  concl/de  an.allianc^  anl  ap-  SS?;V^e^o"ca»rSrK^ 


'Articlel*8tipuirt^"that,  should  either  of  the  two    ^  ^,  im  attack  upon  one  oountry  wiU  be  regarded 
i,  contrary  to  the  hope  and  wish  of  the  oon-    «*  ^  «'**^  ^^^  ^"^ 


countnes. 


JAPAlf.  This  empire,  consisting  of  an  arohi-  and  1.182,470  inhabitants,  among  whom  are 
pelago  in  eastern  Asia,  is  officially  designated  485  white  aliens  who  reside  in  192  tenements. 
Dai  Nihon  (great  day-root  or  sunrise).  It  has  Dlpltutlc  EBtobOAMiat.— Uutil  1868  the  For- 
bad but  one  line  of  emperors,  who  form  the  eign  Office  was  but  a  sub-bnrean,  but  not  Ion? 
oldest  dynasty  of  rulers  now  existing  in  the  after  the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  supreme 
world.  The  present  Mikado,  Mutsuhito,  is  the  power,  the  Gai  Mu  Sh6,  or  Department  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  line.  He  Foreign  Affairs,  was  established,  its  head  cot- 
was  born  Nov.  8, 1850,  assumed  power  Feb.  8,  ranking  the  other  Cabinet  officers.  There  are 
1867,  married  Feb.  10,  1869,  made  Tokio  the  now  on  the  staff  18  high  native  officials,  with 
national  capital  Nov.  26,  1868,  took  an  oath  2  American,  1  French^  and  8  German  assist- 
before  gods  and  men  at  Kioto  April  6,  1868,  ants,  the  two  highest  advisory  offices  being 
which  was  reaffirmed  in  public  proclamation  held  by  Americans.  The  subaltems  number 
Oct.  12,  1881,  to  form  two  houses  of  parlia-  82.  Whereas,  in  1868,  there  was  no  envoy  or 
ment,  limit  the  imperial  prerogative,  and  trans-  consul  from  Japan  abroad,  there  are  now  legs- 
form  the  government  into  a  constitutional  tions  at  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
monarchy  in  1890.  He  proclaimed  his  son  Washington,  Berlin,  Rome,  the  Hague,  Pekin, 
Haru,  born  Aug.  81,  1877,  heir-apparent  to  and  S^oul,  with  consulates  at  London,  Lyons, 
the  throne  Aug.  81,  1887.  With  the  Mikado  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and  in 
is  associated  a  Senate,  or  G«nro-in,  of  sixty-  China  and  Corea.  The  salary  of  a  foreign 
eight  members,  a  Sanji-in  of  fifty-five  mem-  minister  is  $11,750  per  annum,  of  consul-gen- 
bers,  and  a  Council  of  State  consistins;  of  the  eral,  $5,000.  The  expense  of  the  Foreign 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.  The  em-  Office  is  $189,202,  and  of  legations  and  oon- 
pire,  for  administrative  purposes,  is  divided  sulates,  $650,026. 

into  forty-four  ken,  or  prefectures,  and  three  FImmm. — By  the  report  of  Matsukata  Masa- 

fu,  or  imperial  cities.    There  are  ^ye  cities  yoshi,  rendered  March  2, 1887,  in  the  estimates 

containing  over  100,000  people,  six  containing  for  the  twentieth  year  of  Meiji  (1887-'88),  the 

over  50,000,  and  seventeen  containing  over  80,-  total  revenue  is  stated  at  $79,986,870,  and  ex- 

000.    By  census  of  January,  1886,  the  popula-  penditures  at  $79,956,552.75.     An  analysis  of 

tion  numbered  88,151,217  persons,  of  whom  the  sources  of  income  shows  that  the  farmers 

8,419  were  nobles,  1,948,283  gentry,  and  86,-  bear  the  heaviest  burdens,  and  that  after  these 

199,515  common  people.    During  1885  there  come  the  manufacturers  of  8ak6  (rice-liqnor), 

were  259,497  marriages,  1,004,989  births,  and  soy,  and  tobacco ;  the  taxes  on  land  and  these 

676,869  deaths.     Among  the  foreigners  resi-  three  articles  of  luxury  amounting  reapectivelj 

dent  in  the  empire  are  4,122  Chinese,  and  8,912  to  $42,559,441 ;  $18,697,728 ;  $1,273,210;  |l,- 

Europeans  and  Americans.    There  are  410  for-  244,002;  or,  in  all,  to  $58,774,874.  The  remm- 

eigners  in  Government  employ,  and  226  in  the  ing  home  taxes  on  banks^  shipping,  vehicles, 

Yusen  Eaisha,  or  Ocean  Transportation  Com-  confectionery,  patent-medicines,  marine  prod- 

pany,  besides  many  in  private  Japanese  serv-  nets,  exchangef*,  and  for  Government  stamps 

ice.     Tokio,  the  capital,  has  225,610  houses  yield  only  $3,623,196.  Customs  duties  amount  to 
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fees  and  lioenses,  $2,870,183 ;  posts  The  Amy. — The  peace  establishment  coDsists 

)hs,  $3,096,697;  forests,  $416,788;  of  69,086  officers  and  men. 

ert J,  $306,346;  or,  in  all,  to  $8,848,-     Influitry,  ll  reglmento,  officers  and  men 4&,m 

4,1     ^  4.^^  „«i  i^-„  K«  J/i«  ™,  „«♦       Caralry,  2  regtaiento,  officers  and  men 606 

iptions  to  naval  loan  bonds,  amount-     ArtilleJy,  7  bJtgaderofficers  and  men 4,476 

5,240,  form  the  last  item  of  income.      Engineers,  officers  and  men 8,146 

3f  expenditure  are  reduction  of  the  ?^?;;i*°^  commissariat  corps,  officers  and  men. .    a.7g 

$20,000,000;  annuities,  pensions.  Gendarmes!'.!.'!!!.!!.".'.*.'.*!!'.'."........"..!...*..*!!!.*   1,805 

ices,  $885,598.85 ;   imperial  house-  The  war  establishment  comprises   188,612 

rines,  $2,751,911.25;  Government  officers  and  men.    The  artillery  equipment  in- 

i,  $55,528,388.52;   national  build-  eludes  144  field-guns  and  72  mountain-guns, 

59.    The  public  debt  is  now  $241,-  both  of  7-centimetre  bore.    The  Artillery  Body 

national  paper  currency  in  circula-  Guard  have  twenty-four  Erupp  field-guns,  of 

),274 ;  reserve  and  special  funds  in  7i  centimetre  bore.    One  general,  sixteen  lieu- 

,  $59,645,945.    For  the  second  time  tenant-generals,  forty  mt^or-generals,  and  2,552 

ry,  Japan^s  financial  exhibit,  as  of-  commissioned   officers,    with   salaries  ranging 

1,  is  sanctioned  by  the  Mikado,  and  from  $5,000  to  $250  per  annum,  comprise  the 

sd  old  sources  of  expenditure  dried  official  staff.    The  War  Department  employs 

;ter  methods  and  objects  in  both  five  French,  one  German,  and  three  Italian  offi- 

nd  disbursement.     There  are  188  cers;  and  260  officers  and  clerks  in  its  offices, 

iks,  with  a  capital  of  $44,456,100,  The  expenses  of  the  War  Department  are  $384,- 

und  of  $7,923,220,  issuing  paper  848;  of  the  army,  $11,321,670;  ofthegendar- 

iinting  to  $34,396,880.  merie,  $293,482 ;  total,  $11,999,600. 

e  era  of  Meiii  (1868)  and  the  cen-  The  Navy. — The  energies  of  the  nation  being 

>f  power  in  the  person  of  the  pres-  especially  directed  toward  fortification  of  the 

the  various  ban,  or  local  authori-  coast  and  enlargement  of  the  navy,  there  are 

;heir  own  paper  scrip,  which  usual-  now  in  course  of  construction  a  fleet  of  tor- 

l  at  par  only  within  the  boundaries  pe<lo-boats,  2  iron-clad  cruisers,  3  corvettes,  4 

inces,  or  fiefs,  in  which  the  notes  gunboats,  and  2  smaller  vessels  for  coast  de- 

d.    In  1869  the  National  Govern-  fense;  total,  11  vessels,  with  49  guns,  having 

its  own  kin-satsu  (gold  notes),  and  a  tonnage  of  13,300,  and  to  be  manned  by 

the  local  paper  money,  assuming  16,600  men.    In  actual  service,  afloat,  are:   1 

)ts  of  the  extinguished  han.    For  powerful  iron-dad,  1  frigate,  3  cruisers,  11  cor- 

s  this  national  paper  has  circulated  vettes,  1  yacht,  1  dispatch-boat,  5  gunboats,  1 

at  a  premium  as  high  as  12  per  transport;  in  all,  24  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 

ccasionally  falling  as  low  as  20  per  36,790,  mounting  172  guns,  and  manned  by 

at.    There  were  in  circulation,*Oct.  36,790  sailors  and  officers.    In  the  coast-de- 
fense scheme,  158  forts  are  thought  necessary. 

nermoney $57,897,«19  By  popular  subscription,  to  Nov.  19,  1887,  $2,- 

Ibr  gold  or  siirer]  notes 61,788,780  1 15,027.22  had  been  raised  for  this  purpose.  Of 

»<»^ 88,767,902  the  subscribers,  11,985  were  officers,  36  nobles, 

xchangeable  notes''  are  presumed  69  gentry,  and  the  remainder  of  the  common 

f  time  safely  convertible  into  coin,  people.  Five  million  dollars  in  naval  loan  bonds 

)5,  the  issue  amounted  to  $3,801,-  were  issued  by  the  Government  in  1887,  and 

'o  years  this  had  increased  to  $43,-  taken  by  the  people.  The  annual  expense  of  the 

ich  was  farther  added  to,  Oct.  1,  naval  establishment  is:   For  the  Department, 

ig  the  total  circulation  $51,788,760.  $543,176;   navy,  $4,345,820;   training-schools 

Drdinary  issue,  of  the  Government  and  aid  to  disabled,  $404,468 ;  total,  $5,293,- 

d  banks  decreased,  that  of  these  464. 

ble  notes '-  increased  from  three  Pwtal  8titl8tlc& — The  educative  influences  of 

Lllions,  that  of  1887  amounting  to  the  national  system  ofposts,  instituted  under  the 

.    The  total  volume  of  paper  money  restored  Government  which  began  its  existence 

it  years  is  as  follows:  1880,  $143,-  in  1868,  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  The 

181,  $140,885,578 ;  1882,  $140,032,-  total  revenue  of  this  administration  for  the  year 

$132,618,040;  1884,  $124,844,639;  ending  March   31,   1886,   was  $1,600,298.86, 

267,354;    1887,  Oct.  1,  $187,944,-  expenditure  $1,720,519.15;  carried  on  in  4,- 

136  post-offices,  659  receiving-agencies,  24,964 

nese  values  are  those  of  the  yen,  stamp-agencies,  and  24,823  street  letter-boxes ; 

nrorth   one  dollar,  but  at  present  44,525  miles  of  mail-routes,  with  a  total  trans- 

Y  cents  gold.    The  amount  of  gold,  portation  of  20,365,704  miles ;  and  handling 

copper  coinage  of  the  mint  at  Ozaka  87,049,872  covers.     Money  was  sent  in  738,639 

iber,  1870,  to  March,  1887,  is  $138,-  money-orders,  postal-notes,  or  by  telegraph, 

of  which  $187,979,708.82  was  put  aggregating  in   value  $5,762,545.51.    In  the 

tion.    The  pieces  struck  are :  Gold,  postal    saving-banks  $7,820,148.29   were  de- 

,  and  1  yen  pieces;   silver,  1  yen^  posited,  making  the  amount  held  on  deposit  by 

•dollar,  50,  20,  10,  and  5  sen  (cent)  the  Government  $14,561,293.88;  of  which  $2,- 

per,  2,  1,  i,  -^  Mn  pieces.  876,494.65    were    repaid,    including    interest 

xxvu. — 26  A 
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amoDDting  to  $16,780.55.    The  number  of  de-  1878  to  1884  was  84,000,000  pounds;  daring 

po^itors  for  the  year  was  289,990 ;  or,  alto-  the  same  time,  an  average  of  28,000,000  poondi 

gether,  468,118;   of  whom  46,519   withdrew  of  native-made  yarn  was  annually  woven  into 

their  deposits.    The  average  amount  of  each  cotton-cloth,  making  a  total  annual  supply  of 

deposit  was  $28.04.      The  number  of  postal  cotton-yarn  in  Japan  of  62,000,000  poondA. 

savings-banks  is  4,496.    To  foreign  countries,  Gin,  spindle,  and  loom,  all  of  the  most  primi- 

380,798  covers  were  forwarded,  and  449,506  tive  manufacture,  are  usually  found  in  one 

were  received,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  house.    A  good  ginner  can  clean  10  pounds  of 

newspapers ;  the  excess  of  letters  dispatched  raw  cotton  in  ten  hours  for  4  cents,  which  is 

from  Japan  is  9,484.    Of  497  unclaimed  letters  his  day's  wage.    One  eighth  of  the  seed  yields 

sent  abroad,  420  were  returned  to  the  senders,  oil,  the  remainder  being  pressed  for  use  as 

All  letters  from  foreign  countries  unclaimed  in  manure.    One  man  in  a  long  day  can  card 

Japan  were  sent  to  the  offices  of  their  origin.  from  10  to  20  pounds  of  cotton,  at  2  cents  per    j 

Jidldal  Statistics. — The  methods  of  judicial  pro-  pound.    Most  of  the  weaving  is  done  by  woroeD, 

cedurenow  in  vogue,  and  based  on  the  reformed  who  can  spin  1  pound  of  yarn  a  day.    Every 

codes  of  law  imported  from  Christendom,  are  one  of  the  38,000,000  of  the  people  wear  the 

closely  approximating  the  methods  of  western  products  of  the  plant,  and  from  1867  to  1885 

countries.     In  1886,  the  number  of  crimiual  the  Japanese  paid  $88,800,000  for  imported 

cases  tried  was  150,252,  involving  178,881  per-  cotton.     There  are  now  28  spinning-mills  using 

sons.    Of  these  cases,  4,088  were  grave  offenses,  foreign  machinery  (9  of  which  have  steam  as 

85,173  minor  offenses,  and  60,991  were  viola-  a  motor),  and  employing  74,120  spindles,  rep- 

tions  of  rules  and  ordinances.    The  sentences  resenting  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  prodac- 

were:  death,  178;  transportation,  2,125;  penal  ing  annually  4,914,847  pounds  of  yam.    One 

servitude,  2,551 ;  confinement,  99,299 ;  fined,  mill  in  Ozaka,  with  machinery  of  the  latest 

48,256 ;  attachment,  862 ;  fined  by  the  police,  pattern,  has  a  capital  of  $600,000,  and  declared 

14,234;  confiscation,  61;  the  acquittals  num-  last  year  a  dividend  to  shareholders  of  18  per 

bered  10,995.    As  compared  with  1885,  there  cent.      All  the  machinery  is  imported  from 

was  an  increase  of  2,338  cases,  and  a  decrease  England.    One  mill  has  18,000  spindles,  bat 

of  5,291  convictions.     This  latter  item  shows  most  of  them  average  2,000  spindles.    There 

the  increasing  power  and  influence  of  the  na-  is  only  1  cotton- weaving  mill  worked  bj  for- 

tive  lawyer,  who  is  now  usually  educated  in  eign  machinery,  the  native  machine  being  the 

one  of  the  schools  of  law  abroad  or  at  home,  rude  hand-loom,  which  turns  out  a  narrow 

There  are  1,041  licensed  practitioners  at  law;  web  of  cloth  about  34  feet  long.     A  careftil 

and,  in  the  Law  School,  Tokio,  1,150  students  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  market  is  the 

are  in  attendance,  nearly  half  of  whom  study  first  requisite  for  what  promises  to  be  a  good 

in  English.  field  ior  American  enterprise  in  this  direction. 

ProdietiMS*  —  The    legendary  introduction,        HerouitUe  Harine. — Prior  to  the   arrival  of 

A.D.  800,  of  cotton-seed  into  Japan  by  a  native  Com.  M.  C.  Perry  in  1853,  the  Japanese  pos- 

of  India,  is  doubted  by  native  scholars,  and  the  sessed  no  steau]  or  sailing  vessel  for  war  or 

historic  importation  of  the  seed  from  China  in  peace  built  on  western  principles.     All  her 

1558  was  the  beginning  of  a  national  crop  and  marine  consisted  of  junks  of  less  than  500  kob 

industry,  38  out  of  the  44  prefectures  now  pro-  (3,300  bushels)  burden,  all  over  that  capacitj 

ducing  it.     The  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring  in  having  been  burned  by  the  edict  of  ly^jasft  io 

inch-deep  drills  between  the  standing  .wheat  1609.    At  the  present  time,  Japan  has  her  own 

or  barley,  the  flowers  appearing  in  August,  navy  and  dock  yards,  and  her  sons  design, 

The  yield  is  about  120  pounds  to  the  acre,  the  construct,  launch,  equip,  and  navigate  all  her 

unginned  product  selling  at  4  or  5  cents  a  own  war-ships,  and  many  of  her  sailing  and 

pound.    The  total  crop  of  unginned   cotton  steam  merchantmen.    At  the  Yokoska  arsenal 

from  1878  to  1884  was  as  follows:  1878,118,-  (appropriately,    though    unwittingly,   located 

958,000  pounds ;    1879,    174,555,000  pounds ;  near  the  tomb  of  Will  Adams,  the  English  pilot 

1880,  118,681,000  pounds;  1881,  120,679,000  who  taught  the  Japanese  the  art  of  foreign 

pounds;  1882,  115,094,000  pounds;  1883,  139,-  ship-building  early  in  the  seventeenth  centurj), 

511,000  pounds;    1884,   129,490,000  pounds,  there  have  been  built  twenty-six  first-class  war 

Sixty  pounds  of  uncleansed  cotton  produce  21  or  trading  ships  in  wood,  st«el,  iron,  or  as  cooi- 

of  ginned  cotton,  or  20  of  pure  wool.     Out  of  posite ;  and  four  are  on  the  stocks.    A  number 

the  average  crop  of  131,000,000  pounds  of  of  other  ship-yards  turn  out  wooden  vessels, 
crude  cotton,  44,000,000  pounds  of  wool  are        Foreign  Trade. — The  amount  of  export  and 

obtained.     During  the  years  1878-'84, 21,500,-  import  is  now  over  $80,000,000  annually,  and 

000  pounds  of  raw  cotton  was  imported,  or  an  is  likely  soon  to  reach   $100,000,000.     The 

average  of  3,000,000  pounds  annually,  making  staple  exports  are  raw  silk,  tea,  marine  prod- 

the  present  yearly  supply   about  47,000,000  ucts,  coal,  rice,  pottery,  lacquer-ware,  camphor, 

pounds.     About  ^  of  native  cotton  is  used  for  tobacco,  etc.,  27  articles  covering  a  value  of 

spinning  into  yarn,  of  which  \  is  made  into  nearly  $49,000,000.  The  imports  consist  mainlj 

thread,  and  ^  into  cloth ;  the  remaining  \  is  of  yarns,  piece  goods,  kerosene-oil,  sugar,  and 

stufibd  into  quilts,  winter  clothing,  etc.     The  manufactures,  28  articles  aggregating  in  valne 

annual  average  import  of  cotton-yarn  from  $30,000,0Q0.    China  takes  $7,600,000  in  mi- 
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dncts,  the  total  value  of  Chinese  trade  Unioii  College  at  Cincinnati  was  begun,  Rev. 

ng  to  $12,000,000.     England  imports  Drs.  Isaacs  (New  York),  Leucht  (New  Orleans), 

lined  at  $12,000,000,  taking  Japanese  and   Hecht  (Montgonaery),   being    examiners 

i  worth  $2,400,000.    The  United  States  Edward  Calisch  was  graduated,  and  received  a 

7,000,000  worth  of  products,  but  sells  calT  to  Peoria,  111. 

^700,000.     Trade  with  Germany  is  in-  The  biennial  session  of  the  Council  of  the 

,  imports  to  the  amount  of  $1,700,000  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  was 

to  Japan  in   1886.     With. the  East  held  at  Pittsburg  July  12.     Josiah  Cohen,  of 

nrade  remains  stationary  at  an  average  Pittsburg,  was  elected  permanent  chairman, 

alue  of  $3,000,000.    Whereas  formerly  and  Lippman  Levy,  of  Cincinnati,  secretary, 

orts  were  greatly  in  excess  of  exports.  During  the  year  the   receipts   amounted   to 

I  value  of  the  exports  over  imports  for  $28,516 ;  expenses,  $26,874 ;  the  sinking  fund 

t   four  years    is   nearly  $28,000,000.  reached  $28,418.    It  was  recommended  that  an 

^72  to  1881  the  specie  and  bullion  ex-  endowment  fund  of  $600,000  be  raised  to  place 

howed  an  excess  over  imports  of  about  the  college  on  a  firm  foundation.    The  sum  of 

,000,  but  the  excess  in  value  of  imports  $1,000  was  voted  to  the  committee  on  Sabbath- 

82  to  1885  inclusive  amounts  to  nearly  schools  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  work. 

»00.    The  value  of  imports  from  the  The  next  session  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

States  was,  in  1873,  about  $1,000,000,  in  July,  1889. 

885  nearly  $8,000,000.     For  1886  the  The  Jewish  Ministers^  Association  held  its 

trade  for  Japan  amounted  to  $48,870,-  spring  and  autumn  conferences  in  New  York 

I  the  import,  $82,168,482;  total,  $81,-  city.     At  the  spring  conference,  April  26  and 

—an  increase  over  the  total  trade  of  26,  reports  were  read  on  the  marriage  laws,  on 

$16,601,510.    The  excess  of  exports  ethical  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and  on 

>ortB  for  1886  amounted  to  $16,702,089.  the  publication  of  a  home  prayer-book,  and 

ie  is  shown  in  the  following  tables :  resolutions  were  ofi^ered  in  favor  of  the  Satnr- 

EXPORTS  ^*y  half-holiday,  disapproving  of  funeral  dis- 

^  .nd                  Gennany $864,458  Pi^T;  »°<^  ^^P''!^''®  ?*'  sympathy  on  the  death 

Corea 829,816  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.     At  the  public  ses- 

itoJ*^***^iijL'"*    **^'^**  sion  Rev.  Dr.  Szold,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on 

BaMia,'Au8tria . .  1,089,124  "  How  to  Extend  the  Influence  of  the  Congre- 

ujPQgTs.  gation    in   Israel";  Rev.  Leon    Harrison,  of 

P^n^Q                $1880,918  Brooklyn,  on  "The  True  Sphere  of  the  Young 

Corea .  .* .'           .     '568I44T  Men's  Hebrew  A ssociation."    At  the  autumn 

s^wtoSind  *  itai  *     *®^'®^  conference,  November 28  and  29,  the  publication 

AnsittJia!. . . . .^'     478.578  of  the  home  prayer-book  was  duly  authorized  ; 

papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Morais,  of 

nited  States  consumes  nearly  the  whole  Philadelphia,  on  "Two  Living  Jewish  Writ- 

:ea  and  over  one  third  of  the  silk  of  «"  "— Elias  Benamozegh,  of  Leghorn,  and  Dr. 

ind  one  fourth  of  the  whole  foreign  Castelli,  of  Florence;  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Wise 

the  empire  is  with  the  United  States,  on  "  Angelogy  and  Demonology";   the  Rev. 

jTts  of  which,  in  1886,  were:  r)r.  Kohut  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  8.  Adler  on  Tal- 

$2,858,497  Drugs  and  chemicals.  $50,642  mudic  themes ;  and  the  Rev    J    Leudit,  of 

.  .    .      149,862   Mercury  44,876  Newark,  on  "  Congregational  Participation  m 

JJJJf  I  Lead-pencils 48,to&  Pnblio  Worship."     At  the  public  session  the 

:::::::       SlSaiw^Ts:::::::::::    ?b^  Rev.  Dr.  Marcus  Jastrow,  of  Philadelphia,  gave 

I  milk  . .       67,102  j  Iron 16,180  an  address  on  "  The  Duty  of  Congregations  to 

68,280  1  provide  Synagogue  Privileges  to  the  Poor"; 

he  protection  and   encouragement  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Israel  Aaron,  of  Bufifalo,  on  "  The 

ce,  there  are  now  58  light-houses,  staff-  Prophet  Jeremiah  " ;  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Harris,  of 

nd  ships — 12  of  the  light-houses  being  New  York,  on  "America,  a  Favorable  Soil  for 

rst  order — 17  buoys,  and  7  beacons.  the  Development  of  Judaism." 

The  organizing  of  the  preparatory  The  third   annual   conference  of  Southern 

the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  Jewish  ministers   was  held  at  Montgomery, 

>rk  on  January  8,  and  the  incorporation  Ala.,  November  28,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hecht  making 

igo,  early  in  January,  of  a  Hebrew  In-  the  opening  address.    Papers  were  read  by  the 

School,  were  signs  of  renewed  activity  Rev.  Dr.  Leucht,  of  New  Orleans,  on  *'The 

ition.     The  centenary  in  April  of  Co-  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Rite  of  Confir- 

College   was   invested   with    interest,  mation  in  the  Synagogue";  "Ritual  of  Burials," 

;o  the  efforts  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowenthal,  of  San  Antonio ;  "  Closer  Union  of 

,  to  establish  a  chair  for  Hebrew  and  Rabbis,"  Wechsler,  of  Meridian ;  "  Advanced 

al  literature,  which  resulted  in  a  grant  Religious  Instruction,"  Heller,  of  New  Orleans. 

)Oby  members  of  the  Temple  Emanu  El  The  following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 

York  and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  year :  President,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leucht ;  Vice- 

Gottheil  to  the  professorship.     On  President,  the  Rev.  Max  Samfield ;  Secretary, 

le  annual  examination  of  the  Hebrew  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkowitz ;  Treasurer,  the  Rev. 
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Dr.  Hecht.    The  next  convention  will  be  held  ice.s  in  the  synagognes  and  depatationa  from 

in  January,  1889,  at  New  Orleans.  Jewish  bodies  in  behalf  of  Jews  of  the  Britisb 

Among  the  matters  of  special  note  during  Empire.  The  honor  of  knighthood  was  con- 
the  year  were  the  Beecher  memorial  service  ferred  on  Sheriff  Henry  A.  Isaacs,  August  6. 
(March  20)  at  Temple  Emanu  £1,  New  Yofk,  Dr.  Moses  Caster,  of  Bucharest,  was  elected, 
and  the  great  interest  taken  by  Hebrews  in  the  March  23,  chief  rabbi  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
proposed  monument  to  the  Brooklyn  preach-  guese  Congregation  of  British  Jews.  The  sob- 
er, one  Western  synagogue  (Rev.  Dr.  Sonne-  ject  of  foreign  immigration  excited  much  dis- 
scheim^s,  in  St.  Louis)  forwarding  $300  to  the  cussion,  and  renewed  efforts  were  made  to 
fund.  Further  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  promote  handicrafts  among  the  young  and  en- 
the  Agnilar  Free  Library  in  New  York,  and  courage  the  useful  arts,  with  much  success.  In 
about  $20,000  was  given  for  the  purpose.  On  literature,  mention  may  be  made  of  ^^Tbe 
March  25,  Oscar  S.  Straus  was  appointed  U.  S.  Moabite*  Stone  a  Forgery,"  by  Rev.  A.  Ldwy 
Minister  to  Turkey.  A  pleasant  incident  was  (April  **  Scottish  Review  ") ;  *'  German  Life  in 
the  distribution  of  the  first  installment  of  the  London,"  by  Leopold  Katscher  (May  **  Nine- 
Burr  bequest  ($20,000)  to  the  Mount  Sinai  Hos-  teenth  Century  ") ;  and  "  Schools  of  Com- 
pital  and  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York  merce,"  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  (December  "  Oon- 
— an  instance  of  unsectarian  benevolence  not  temporary'*). 

often  evinced.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  in  sev-  A  quarterly  review  was  projected  by  Claude 
eral  places  in  the  West,  union  services  were  Montefiore  and  I,  Abrahams,  but  did  not  re- 
held  by  Christian  and  Jewish  congregations,  ceive  support.  The  *^ Jewish  Record"  wases- 
New  synagogues  were  consecrated  in  San  Fran-  tablished  in  Manchester  February  1.  Fred- 
Cisco,  Syracuse,  Cleveland,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  erick  H.  Oowen's  oratorio  of  "Ruth"  wm 
Portland,  Me.,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  produced  September  8  at  the  Worcester  festi- 
Montreal,  Boston,  Albany  and  Greenpoint,  L.  I.  val.  Among  the  notable  deaths  were  those  of 
The  Mount  Zion  Hospital  was  incorporated  in  Alfred  A.  Newman  (January  21),  antiqasiy 
San  Francisco,  and  steps  were  taken  to  lay  the  and  art  metal  -  worker ;  Sir  Barrow  H.  Ellis 
corner-stone  of  a  Jewish  orphan  asylum  at  (June  20) ;  Lionel  Louis  Cohen,  M.  P.  (Jodo 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  charge  of  the  Order  of  Benai  26) ;  Rev.  S.  Lyons  (June  27) ;  and  Dr.  Stnioffi 
Berith.  (September  6). 

Among  the  deaths  were  those  of  Prof.  Henry  In  British  colonial  matters  is  to  be  noted  the 
G.  Wile,  of  Atlanta  Medical  College,  Hon.  Na-  appointment  of  Sir  Saul  Samuel  as  represents- 
thaniel  Newbergh,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Revs.  A.  tive  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  Colonial  Con- 
Ash  and  I.  Margolies,  New  York,  Jacob  Frankel,  ferenoe  in  London,  Hon.  Julian  E.  Salomons  as 
Philadelphia,  B.  £.  Jacobs,  Atlanta,  and  J.  S.  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  New 
Goldammer,  Cincinnati.  On  Nov.  19,  Emma  South  Wales  and  Vice-President  of  the  Ei- 
Lazarus  died  (see  special  article).  In  literature,  ecutive  Council  of  Sydney  (May),  and  the  eleo- 
the  ^^  Jewish  Tidings  "  was  established  in  Roch-  tion  of  Benjamin  Benjamin  as  mayor  of  Mel- 
ester,  N.  Y.,  on  February  1,  and  the  "Jewish  bourne.  The  Ezra  Hospital  was  opened  at 
Exponent  "  in  Philadelphia,  on  April  16.  Calcutta  on  January  8L  A  Jewish  bazaar 
Among  the  publications  were  ^' Hymns  and  was  held  at  Cape  Town,  May  3,  in  aid  of  the 
Anthems,"  by  Dr.  Gottheil  (New  York^,  and  synagogue,  and  generously  supported  by  the 
**  The  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain,"  by  Dr.  Kraus-  Christian  community. 

kopf  (Kansas  City),  and,  apart  from  scattered        The  situation  in  general  throughout  Europe 

sermons  and  brochures,  the  following  general  showed  a  favorable  activity  in   religious  and 

magazine  articles :  *'  Why  am  I  a  Jew? "  by  Rev.  educational  affairs.    There  was  no  renewal  of 

Dr.  H.  P.  Mendes,  (June  ^^  North  American  Re-  German  anti-Semitic  disturbances  of  any  great 

view  ") ;  *'  Race  Prejudice  against  the  Jews,"  moment,  although  disastrous  fires  in  RassiaD 

by  Alice  Hyneman  Rhine  (July  *^  Forum  ") ;  and  Roumanian  towns  might  be  traced  to  their 

^^  Jewish  Progress  in  the  United  States,"  by  agency.    On  July  5  the  Union  of  Rabbis  held 

Dr.  A.  S.  Isaacs  (September  ^^  American  ") ;  a  session  at  Breslau,  and  among  other  resola- 

**  By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  by  Emma  Laz-  tions  voted  in    favor  of  special  services  for 

iu-us  (March  "  Century  ") ;  **  Religious  Liberty  children,  and  of  elaborating  a  cyclopaedia  of 

in  America,"  by  Oscar  8.  Straus  (June  "  West-  the  Talmud,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Dr.  Gneti. 

minster").  The  bill  to   prohibit  the  Jewish   method  of 

The  most  important  event  in  English  Judaism  slaughtering  cattle  was  rc^jected  in  the  German 

was  the  opening  of  the  Anglo-Jewish  Ezhibi-  ParUament  (May).    Outrages  against  the  J^v* 

tion,  in  Albert  Hall,  London,  on  April  1,  which  were  announced  from  Morocco,  and  slight  an- 

contaiued  memorials  of  the  history  of  the  Eng-  ti -Semitic  outbreak  soccnrred  in  Neutra,  Hno- 

lish  Jews  from  the  early  times,  records,  books,  gary  (June  10),  and  in  Eojetein,  Moravia  (May 

pictures,  seals,  coins,  synagogue  appurtenances,  6).     On  January  15  the  new  rabbinical  semi- 

and  scrolls  of  the  law,  all  of  unique  historic  in-  nary  was  openeid  at  Rome,  Italy.    M.  Astnic 

terest.     Among  the  lectures  held  at  the  exhi-  was  elected  in  Junechiefrabbiof  Bayonne,and 

bition  on  Jewish  historical  topics,  that  of  Prof.  Isaac  Levy  (Septeiuber  1)  chief  rabbi  of  Bor- 

Graetz,  of  Breslau,  merits  special  notice.    The  deauz.    A  new  hospital  was  opened  in  Jnly  at 

Queen^s  Jubilee,  June  14,  was  marked  by  serv-  Bassenheim,  Germany,  by  Mme.  von  Oppen- 
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im,  and  a  free  pnblic  library  given  to  Frank-  in  Germany,  and  Stapfer,  in  France,  throw  light 

rt  by  the  family  of  Baron  Carl  Rothschild,  in  on  the  history  of  Palestine  in  the  early  Chris- 

dition  to  many  munificent  gifts  to  Jewish  tian  centuries.   The  year  is  notable,  too,  for  the 

d  general  charities  in  France  and  Grermany.  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to  Heinrich 

iron  de  Hirsch  gave  50,000,000  francs  for  Heine,  at  Dusseldorf,  his  birthplace,  the  £m- 

»wish    educational  purposes  in  Russia — to  press  of  Austria  being  a  generous  contributor. 

ach  the  Jewish  youth  self-help  and  aid  in  The  latest  statistics,  as  published  by  the  an- 

ising  the  masses  to  a  higher  level  of  cult-  nual  of  a  Paris  Jewish  weekly,  place  the  Jew- 

*e.    New  synagogues  were  dedicated  in  Alex-  ish  population  of  the  globe,  for  the  year  ending 

idria  (Egypt),  Antwerp,  Munich,  Dantzic,  and  Sept.  18,  1887,  at  6,800,000.    France  is  said 

ienna.      Among  the  deaths  were  those  of  to  contain  68,000 ;  Germany^  562,000,  of  whom 

arc>n  Todesco,  of  Vienna ;  Rabbi   Marx,  of  89,000  inhabit  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  Austria- 

ajonne ;  Dr.  Asher  Samter,  author  and  rabbi,  Hungary,  1,644,000,  of  whom  688,000  are  in 

;    Berlin ;  Joseph  Ritter  v.  Wertheimer,  of  Galicia  and  688,000  in  Hungary  proper ;  Italy, 

ienna;  Simon  Spitzer,   author,  of  Vienna  ;  40,000 ;  Netherlands, 82,000 ;  Roumania,  165,- 

aron  Lucien  de  Hirsch,  Alexander  Sidi,  of  000 ;  Russia,  2,552,000  (Russian  Poland,  768,- 

DQjrna ;  Meier  Goldschmidt,  Danish  novelist ;  000^  ;  Turkey,  105,000 ;  Belgium,  8,000 ;  Bnl- 

harles  Wiener,  Belgian  sculptor  and  medal-  garia,  10,000;  Switzerland,  7,000;  Denmark, 

9t :  Baron  Elia  Todros,  of  Venice ;  Rabbi  Dr.  4,000  ;  Spain,  1,900 ;  Gibraltar,  1,500 ;  Greece, 

incns  F.  Frank],  Leopold  Freund,  journalist,  8,000 ;  Servia,  8,500 ;  Sweden,  8,000.  In  Asia 

f  Breslau ;  J.  £.  Eann,  Secretary  of  the  Al-  there  are  800,000  of  the  race ;  Turkey  in  Asia 

ance  Israelite  Universelle,  Rabbi  Dr.  Jacob  has  195,000,  of  whom  25,000  are  in  Palestine, 

LQerbach,  of  Frankfort  The  seventieth  birth-  47,000  are  in  Russian  Asia,  18,000  in  Persia, 

ay  of  Prof.  Graetz  was  celebrated  in  Breslau  14,000  in  Central   Asia,  1,900  in  India,  and 

1  November,  and  a  jubilee  work  issued  by  a  1,000  in  China.    In  Africa,  8,000  Jews  live  in 

nmber  of  scholars,  with  articles  in  Jewish  Egypt,  55,600  in  Tunisia,  85,000  in  Algeria, 

lifltory  and  research.    In  literature  it  is  diffi-  60,000  in  Morocco,  6,000  in  Tripoli,  and  200,- 

nlt  to  specify  the  number  of  new  books  and  000  in  Abyssinia.     America  counts  280,000, 

aagazine  articles,   without  assuming  the  di-  and  20,000  more  are  distributed  in  other  sec- 

nensions  of  a  bibliography.     There   was    a  tions  of  the  transatlantic  continents,  while  only 

.teady  activity  in  all  branches  of  Oriental  lore,  12,000  are  scattered  through  Oceanica.   No  sta- 

^y  Jewish  scholars,  old  and  young,  although  tistics  for  Fngland  are  given.     The  Jews  in 

lo  great  work  was  produced.     It  is  gratifying  the  United  Kingdom  number  fully  80,000,  and 

o  note  the  continued  interest  shown  in  He-  the  Jewish  population  in  the  United  States  is 

>rew  stodies  by  Christian  students.    Schtirer,  about  600,000. 


K 

KiHSASi    The  following  were  the  State  offi-  judge.    The  making  of  a  false  affidavit  be- 

sers  during  the  year :  Governor,  John  A.  Mar-  comes  perjury,  and  the  signing  of  a  fictitious 

tin.  Republican;  Lieutenant-Go viern or,  A.  P.  name  forgery.    The  druggists  are  also  hedged 

Riddle ;  Secretary  of  State,  E.  B.  Allen  ;  Treas-  about  with  pains  and  penalties  to  such  an  ex- 

arer,  James  W.  Hamilton  ;  Auditor,  Timothy  tent  that  any  evasion  of  the  law  will  be  difficult 

licCarthy ;  Attorney-General,  S.  B.  Bradford  ;  and  dangerous. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  J.   H.  The  rate  of  taxation  established  for  1887  is 

Lawhead  ;    Railroad    Commissioners,    James  as  follows :  8^  mills  for  State  purposes,  iV  ^'^  ^ 

Qumphrey,  L.  L.  Turner,  and  Almerin  GiUett ;  mill  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a 

uhief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Albert  special  tax  of  i  mill  each  year  for  completing 

B.   Horton  ;  Associate  Justices,  W.  A.  John-  the  construction  of  the  main  or  central  building 

iton  and  Daniel  M.  Valentine.  of  the  State  capitol. 

LegialallTe  SchIm* — The  Legislature  met  on  The  following  are  some  of  the  specific  ap- 

Fanuary  11,  and  adjourned  on  March  5.    The  propriations  for  current  expenses  for  the  bien- 

liquor  law  adopted  aims  to  suppress  the  so-  nial  period,  1887-^88 :  The  Deaf  and   Dumb 

sailed  **  drug-store  saloons,'^  which,  under  the  Asylum   at  Olathe,  $94,000 ;  the  Asylum   for 

^ise  of  law,  in  some  localities  have  practically  the  Feeble-minded,  $40,000 ;  the  Soldiers^  Or- 

nullified  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  statutes,  phans'    Home,    $46,800 ;    the    State    Reform 

It  holds  the  druggist  to  a  rigid  accountability  School,  $78,000 ;  tlie  Insane  Asylum   at  To- 

for  all  sales  of  liquor,  each  applicant  being  peka,  $288,500;  the  Insane  Asylum  at  Ossawat- 

required  to  make  affidavit  that  it  is  wanted  omie,  $220,500;   the  Asylum   for  the  Blind, 

for  medicinal   or  mechanical  purposes.     The  $38,370.    The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  receive 

blanks  for  that  purpose  are  issued  by  the  Coun-  an    extra  appropriation    of    $51,000    for  the 

ty  Clerk  in  book  form,  and  are  numbered,  and  erection  of  a  central  building ;  the  Asylum  for 

the  druggist^s  returns  must  correspond  with  a  the  Blind,  $18,000,  to  construct  a  north  wing 

record  kept  jointly  by  the  clerk  and  probate  to  its  main  building ;  and  the  Normal  School 
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at  Emporia,  $25,000,  for  additions  to  the  pres- 
ent structure.  The  sura  of  $100,000  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Industrial  Reformatory  at  Hutch- 
inson, to  complete  the  constraction  of  that  in- 
stitution. 

Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
proposed,  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  general 
election.  The  first  strikes  out  a  passage  that 
debars  colored  citizens  from  joining  the  mili- 
tia ;  the  second  gives  the  Legislature  express 
authority  to  regulate  the  rights  of  aliens  with 
reference  to  the  purchase,  enjoyment,  and  de- 
scent of  property  in  the  State.  Other  acts  of 
the  session  were  as  follow : 

To  create  the  counties  of  Garfield,  Gray.  Haskell, 
Grant,  Stanton,  and  Kearney,  and  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  certain  other  counties. 

To  amend  an  act  regarding  cities  of  the  first  class, 
by  giving  the  cit^  authorities  additional  powers. 

To  autnorize  cities  of  the  second  class  to  construct 
and  maintain  a  i«ystem  of  sewerage  and  drainage. 

To  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  adjacent  cities, 
and  lor  the  platting  of  land  therein  into  alleys  and 
lots. 

To  authorize  counties  and  incorporated  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  to  enoouraKO  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coal,  natural  ^,  and  other  resources  of 
their  localities,  by  subscribing  to  the  stock  of  compa- 
nies. 

To  confirm  deeds,  contracts,  and  convevances  of  pri- 
vate corporations,  executed  and  aoknowledved  under 
section  4  of  chapter  22,  general  statutes  of  1868,  and  to 
repeal  said  section. 

To  provide  for  the  organization  and  incorporation 
of  co-operative  societies  or  companies  for  promoting 
or  conducting  any  industrial  pursuit. 

To  provide  for  the  re^^ration  of  electors  at  elec- 
tions tor  the  location  of  county -seats. 

Authorizing  county  treasurers,  in  counties  of  more 
than  7,000  and  fewer  than  25,000  inhabitants,  to  de- 
posit public  money  in  banking  institutions. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  three  commis- 
sioners, to  be  known  as  Commissioners  of  the  Su- 
preme CourVto  ud  the  court  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties.  [This  act  was  deemed  necessary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  people,  at  the  election  in 
1886,  to  approve  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
increasing  tne  number  of  supreme  judges.] 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  to  eighteen 
years. 

To  lejralize  abbreviated  forms  for  deeds  and  mort- 
gages of  real  estate. 

To  prevent  fraud  at  elections,  and  to  provide  pun- 
ishment therefor. 

Prescribing^  certain  duties  of  presidential  electors. 

To  establish  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Forestry. 

To  encouraj^  the  planting  and  growing  of  forest- 
trees  and  makmg  appropriation  therefor. 

Making  it  unlawful  for  any  one  to  have  in  his  pos- 
session, or  to  use,  or  sell,  or  give  away,  intoxicating 
liquors  within  one-half  mile  of  any  voting-place  at 
any  special  or  general  election. 

To  secure  to  laborers  in  and  about  coal-mines,  and 
manufactories,  and  other  firms,  or  corporations,  the 
payment  of  their  wages  at  refinolar  intervals,  and  in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  states,  and  to  prevent 
any  restrictions  u^n  such  laborers  as  to  the  place 
for  purchasing  their  supplies. 

Amendinfl^  the  State  pnarmacy  law.  ^ 

To  prohibit  grain- dealers,  partnerships,  companies, 
corporations,  or  associations,  from  oombininffor  en- 
tenng  into  any  agreement  or  contract  to  pool  or  fix 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  grain,  hogn.  cattle^  or  stock  of 
any  kind  whatever,  and  to  pro  viae  punishment  for 
the  same. 

For  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  to  examine 
and  audit  the  Price  raid  claims. 


To  provide  for  the  assumption  and  pavmeot  of 
claims  for  losses  sustained  by  dtixens  of  Kansas  by 
the  invasion  of  the  State  by  bands  of  ^eiillaa  and 
marauders  during  the  year^  1861  to  1865  mcloslTe. 

Regulating  the  crossing  and  intersection  of  nil- 
roads. 

Providing  a  method  for  the  improvement  of  county 
roads. 

To  transfer  certain  lands  to  the  permanent  achoo. 
ftind. 

Providing  for  an  assistant  Auditor  of  State. 

Appropriatinff  $18,000  tor  the  establishment  aod 
maintenance  of  a  silk  station  in  Kansas,  appointiiu; 
three  commissioners  to  assume  charge  of  8u<m  station, 
and  to  promote  the  sUk-culture  in  the  State. 

Begulating  the  shipment  of  live-atock  and  grain. 

Granting  to  women  the  right  to  vote  in  dties  oOht 
first,  secdhd,  and  third  class,  at  any  election  of  dty  or 
school  officers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  authoriziDg  tbt 
Issue  of  bonds  tbr  school  purposes. 

To  encourage  the  manuiacture  of  sufar,  by  offering 
a  boimtv  of  two  cents  a  pound  upon  ul  sugar  mano- 
faotured  in  the  State  from  beets,  sorghum,  or  other 
suffar-yielding  plants  grown  therein,  me  total  bounty 
to  DC  paid  in  one  year  not  to  exceed  $15,000. 

To  authorize  townships  to  provide  public  parka  aod 
cemeteries  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  to  lery  a 
tax  for  the  same. 

Making  counties  and  townships  liable  fordefectain 
bridges,  culverts,  and  highways. 

To  authorize  citv  and  township  treasurers  and  treas- 
urers of  school  districts  and  boards  of  education  to 
register  all  warrants  or  orders  drawn  upon  them  and 
not  paid  for  want  of  funds,  and  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  in  the  order  oi  registration. 

To  authorize  the  city  of  LeavenworUi  to  issue  bond? 
and  incur  indebtedness  not  exoeedintr  $10,000  fora- 
couraging  the  development  of  its  coal  and  natunl-fas 
resources. 

Providing  that  all  bonds  hereafter  issued  b?  ooon- 
tv,  town,  or  city  authorities  to  rulroads,  shall  be  re- 
deemable at  pleasure  after  ten  years. 

Providing  for  the  police  government  of  cities  of  the 
first  class  by  a  board  of  police  oommissionen,  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  council,  and  for  a  similar 
government  of  cities  of  the  second  class  in  certain 
contingencies. 

The  total  number  of  acts  was  241,  an  in- 
crease of  84  over  the  previoas  regular  sesaon. 
PrahlUtioo. — The  following  extract  from  a 

Eublic  letter  by  Gov.  Martin  surnm arizes  the 
istory  and  the  effect  of  the  prohibitory  law : 

The  prohibition  amendment  to  our  Constitution  wv 
adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1880,  and  the  first  laws  to 
enforce  it  went  into  effect  in  May,  1881.  The  war  to 
banish  the  saloons  was  for  some  years  only  pajtiallr 
successt\il.  The  amendment  had  been  adopted  bj  a 
very  mea«rer  majority,  and  public  sentiment  in  all  cm 
larger  cities  was  overwhelmingly  against  it.  As  late 
as  January  J  1885,  saloons  were  open  in  ftilly  thirtrof 
the  larger  cities  of  Kansas,  including  Topeka,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  But  steadily  and  surely  the  poblie 
sentiment  a^^ainst  them  spread  and  intensified.  The 
small  majonty  that  had  voted  for  the  amendment  vaa 
re-enforced,  first  by  those  law-respecting  citizenawbo 
are  alwavs  willing  to  subordinate  their  personal  opin- 
ions to  the  mfgesty  of  law ;  and,  second,  bv  an  equallf 
large  number  who,  observing  the  practical  results  fol- 
lowing the  abolition  of  saloons  in  different  dtiea  and 
towns,  became  convinced  that  Kansas  would  be  a  more 
prosperous,  happier,  and  in  all  respects  a  better  com- 
munity of  people  if  it  had  not  an  open  saloon  within 
its  borders. 

One  argument  of  the  whisky  interest — yix.,  that  ■§- 
loons  promote  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  oommoni* 
ties — has  been  answered  in  Kansas  by  the  oonvindof 
logic  of  facts.  In  1 880  the  population  of  this  State,  m> 
shown  by  the  census,  was  996,096  ;  in  March,  188^,  aa 
shown  by  the  State  oenaos,  it  was  1,406,788 ;  and  it  m 
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T  1,650,000.    In  1880  Konsae  had  only  8,104        Ufe^iek.— The  folio wiDg  table  exhibits  the 

roijwav  within  her  bordere:  on  the  Ist  of  number  of  head  of  live-stock  assessed  in  the 

ist  the  State  Board  ot  Bailroad  Assessors  re-  o*„«.^   «««,^«-«.i  ^u\   «.u^  «.>♦«-.„  r      -looe 

1,208  miles  for  taxation,  and  from  600  to  800  ^^^^  compared  with  the  returns  for  1886  : 

11  be  added  to  this  aggregate  before  the  close 

ear. 

0  the  assessed  value  of  all  the  real  and  per-  ~ 

operty  of  the  State  aggregated  only  $160,891,-  c?!^  q  nm  (iaj 

the  1st  of  March,  i8b6,  the  total  was  $277,-  Sheep :.::::;;:;::;:::::::::::::    wlie 

and  forthe  present  fiscal  year  the  returns  thus  Hogs ................       1  iTi'iao 

ved  indicate  a  total  of  $300,000,000.    In  1880 


1886. 


491, 06A 


1887. 


6&8,&44 
2,088,257 

670,950 
1,029,774 


;re  5,818  school-houses,  2,614  churches,  and        Hie  State  CtpltoU— Considerable  progress  was 

'^^^"hSfT*-   There  are  now  ftilly  8,600  made  during  the  year  toward  the  completion 

louses,  8,500  churches,  and  700  newspapers.  ^«  4.1  .     „*«„^*„«^       rr    *    au  j     i*  j.xf 

only  fifj-five  towns  and  cities  had  popula-  SL^I^l^S^'?^^^?'     ^P  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^ 

excess  of  1,000  each :  in  1887  more  than  200  $329,766   had    been   spent   upon   the   central 

ive  each  over  1,000  inhabitants,  fully  twenty-  building,  and  $818,156  upon  the  west  wing, 

e  each  over  5,000,  and  four  have  each  over  The  east  wing  is  substantially  complete.     The 

In  1880  only  8,868,000  acres  were  planted  in  or»^w»:oi  ♦o^  irnT^r^a^A  k«.  4-u^  t  ^/«;oU4-r.«»  «,;ii  «« 

his  year  the  ar^  planted  exceeds  16,000,000  ®Pf '^u        >™P08®<Vby  ^he  Legislature  will  en- 

[n  1880  the  value  of  the  farm  products  of  a^e  the  work  to  be  forwarded  according  to 

was  onlv  $84,621,000 ;  for  1886  their  value  the  original  plans. 

r  $264,000,000.    For  the  fiscal  year  1880  the        KEELT   HOTOft,  THR    John  Worrall  Keely, 

ige  of  State  taxation  was  5*  mills ;  for  the  ^ho  claims  to  have  discovered  a  new   etheric 

'^s^roS^ir^r'""^  ^'"''  '^'^  'orce.  was  born  in  Philadelphia  Sept.  8,  1837, 

g  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  I  have  omn-  of  parents  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  has 

snteen  counties  in  the  western  section  of  the  lived  and  worked  ever  since  in  that  city.     He 

id  census  takers  have  been  appointed  for  four  had  attended  the  common  schools  of  Philadel- 

Z^^ll'^'^TZ^'^lVZ^r^^lf^f^^^  P^ia  for  one  or  two  terms   before  he  was 

rganuEed.     Ine  cities  and  towns  or  Kansas,  ■,  ^xxi-^x*       vij^  ^i. 

^ly  an  exception,  have  kept  pace  in  growth  twelve;  after  that  time  he  had  to  support  hira- 

sperity  with  this  marvelous  development  of  self,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  worked 

i.    Many  of  them  have  doubled  their  oopuhi-  at  it.     As  an  inventor,  Keely  has  been  the  sub- 

ing  the  past  year.   And  it  is  aremarka>)le  fact  ject  of  more  controversy  than  any  scientific 

aral  cities  and  towns  languished  or  stood  still  v.i«i«»«««.  ^f  ♦Ua  r.^«4-».«     ti^  u     x.  'A'     \    t 

»y  abolished  their  salooS,  and  from  that  date  claimant  of  the  century.   He  has  been  ridiculed, 

present  time  their  growth  and  prosperitv  have  perhaps,  more  than  either  Galileo  or  Fulton, 

and  in  some  instances  surpassed  that  of  other  while  the  believers  in  his  alleged  discovery  of 

ith  equal  natural  advantages.  a  new  force,  which  he  has  been  so  far  unable 

cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Su-  to  manage  satisfactorily,  think  the  result  of  his 

Court  in  December  of  this  year  form  thirty  years  of  study  and  manipulation  has 

int  landmarks  in  the  history  of  Kansas  been  a  discovery  greater  than  Galileo^s  celestial 

tion,  sustaining,  as  they  do,  the  right  of  system  or  Fulton's  steamboat     He  says  that 

te  to  suppress  absolutely  the  manufact-  from  his  earliest  years  he  was  drawn  to  the 

intoxicating  liquors  within  its  limits,  study  of  sound  as  related  to  force,  and  that  he 

wo  cases  were  Muegler  vs.  the  State  of  began  his  first  systematic  investigation  when 

,  and  the  State  of  Kansas  vs.  Zeibold  hardly  ten  years  of  age,  making  his  first  en- 

lers,  the  latter  being  an  appeal  from  the  couraging  discovery  at  thirteen.    As  a  child  he 

States   Circuit   Court,   where   Judge  observed  how  windows  were  often  agitated  by 

'  had  decided  against  the  contention  of  the  heavy  tones  of  an  organ,  and  this  led  him 

te.    The  higher  court  overruled  this  de-  to  suspend  glass  dishes,  and  watch  for  any  ef- 

ind  sustained  the  validity  of  the  Kansas  feet  that  might  be  produced  by  chords  he  was 

EiU  points.  able  to  secure  by  the  combination  of  different 

iti«u — The  following  is  a  summary  of  tones.     He  soon  found  that  certain  chords  in- 

rk  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  variably  resulted  in  the  forcible  agitation  of  ob- 

May  81,  1887 :  jects  at  a  distance.     His  earliest  mechanism  for 

ifscfaooi-districti 8.164  noting  the  uniform  force  of  sound- vibrations 

n  between  5  and  21  yean  of  age 62i,wi  was  a  Steel  bar  set  fall  of  pins  of  various 

ifpapfiB  enrolled 889.841  «        .,  i^-i    i.*    /»     ^  n  In        ^t  •    ^ 

>r  teachers 10,601  lengths ;  while  his  first  **  resonator  "  or  **  inten- 

laiary  of  maie  teadiprs  per  month $40  00  sifier  "  consisted  of  a  shingle  scre w  ed  to  two 

'^Itt^^.^TJZT^''':::::.     *^  ^  ^oHow  wooden  tubes.    The  first  engine  was  a 

1  vftiue  of  school  property,  Including  simple  ring  of  steel,  with  800  pins  set  into  it, 

f;"Sir?^?Sl;;^ •^'"J'tm  and  this  first  wheel  ran  in  an  open  box,  into 

>f  school  DaUdmfrs 7,T51  j^i.  i-i»l  l  m       ^ii 

>f  sebooi-hoiiseff  built  In  year  ending  May  and  tnrougn  w  nicn  an  Observer  w  as  free  to  look 

812  while  the  wheel  was  in  motion.    For  more 

ibove  does  not  include  Sheridan,  Wal-  than  sixteen  years  Keely  pursued  his  investiga- 

jsh,  and  Meade  counties,  from  which  no  tions  in  the  effort  to  work  out  his  discovery, 

s  made.    The  total  cost  of  maintaining  using  the  two  elements  water  and  air  in  con- 

>lic  schools  during  the  year  was  $4,-  nection  with  sound- vibrations  as  the  media  in 

,  against  $8,849,017  for  the  previous  which  to  operate  his  new  force.     He  began 

Q  increase  proportionate  to  the  great  with  the  simplest  possible  form  of  vibrator  in 

of  the  State  during  the  year.  a  shingle  screwed  to  two  hollow  wooden  tubes, 
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reoordioK  the  vibrations  by  mesna  of  a  Bteel 
bar  studded  with  pins  of  Torious  lenKthB.  The 
result  was  SDrprising:  the  s^mpattietio  flow 
indaoed  even  by  this,  the  first  order  of  vibrat- 
ory association,  being  infinitely  more  tennoue 
and  penetrating  tbao  the  electric  carrenL 

The  beet  idea  of  what  the  Keely  motor  is 
can  probably  be  obtuned  from  a  careful  ex- 
aniinadon  made  not  long  since  by  a  disin- 
terested EnglislimaD.  He  recalls  how  Tyndall 
and  others  have  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
that  in  motion  is  to  be  songht  the  tme  origin  of 
sound,  heat  light,  aiid  probably  electricity— in 
a  motion  that  is  vibratory,  the  pulsatioDS  of 
which  can  be  calculated  if  not  explained.  The 
new  chemistry  goes  further  and  discovers  a 
constant  motion  of  the  atoma  among  them- 
selves. Eeely's  idea  is  the  liberation  of  that 
motdon  in  its  primitive  or  quasi-primitive  form, 


and  its  application  to  the  use  of  man ;  the  reso- 
lution of  that  ether,  so-called — vastly  more 
tennoas  and  intangible  than  electricity  itself — 
in  which  the  waves  of  sound  and  light  are  sup- 
posed by  scientists  to  be  produced.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  fact  that  objects  composed  of  a 
material  such  as  glass  could  be  made  to  vibrate 
at  a  distance  only  io  response  to  one  particular 
chord  to  which  their  mass  seemed  to  respond. 
led  to  the  discovery  on  which  his  work  is  based 
— the  finding  of  the  so-called  "  chord  of  the 
mass"  of  any  material  body,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  this  discovery  to  the  production  of  vi- 
bratioDS  at  will.  The  atilization  of  this  chord 
produces  disintegration  of  the  body  in  qaestion, 
and  this  disintegration  in  turn  is  oapahle  of 
being  converted  into  motion. 

It  seoms  impossible  to  understand  Eeely's 
own  language.  For  an  uneducated  man  he  has 
a  snrprising  command  of  words.     He  says: 


'.'  All  operations  of  nature  have  for  their  aeis- 
tizing  centers  of  introductory  action  triple 
vacuum  evolutions.  These  evolutions  areceo- 
tered  io  what  I  call  atomic  triple  revoluUuiit 
highly  radiaphonic,  and  thoroughly  indepeDd 
ent  of  all  outside  forces  in  their  spheres  o: 
action.  In  fact,  no  conceivable  power,  how 
ever  great,  can  break  np  their  independent  ceo 
ters.  So  infinitely  minute  are  they  io  Ihcii 
position  that,  within  a  circle  that  wodIiI  in 
close  the  smallest  grain  of  sand;  hundreds  a 
billions  of  them  perform,  to  an  infinite  matW 
matical  precision,  their  continuous  vibrator; 
revolution  of  inconceivable  velocity."  Id  gir 
ing  a  description  of  the  nature  of  bis  force  anc 
what  has  been  involved  in  the  maltitudiiunu 
changes  necessitated  in  its  development — oruit 
ting  all  thought  of  the  methods  of  its  prarticil 
application,  which  has  ever  been  s  problem 
by  itself — Keely  says:  "The  different  con- 
ditions include  the  change  of  the  mediauu  !or 
disturbing  equilibria  in,  under  different  medi- 
ums for  intensifying  vibration,  as  associUed 
with  them  progressively  from  the  molecular  to 
the  interetheric :  first,  percussion;  second,  db- 
dulstion  ;  third,  vibratory  undulations;  foorth, 
vibratory  percussion;  Bftli,  water  and  air; 
rixth,  air  alone."  Thet'c  is  not  the  simplidii 
of  a  great  truth  in  these  statements,  y«t  the; 
may  represent  a  distinct  idea  in  Eeely's  miixl. 

The  result  of  his  thirty  years  of  work  la  t 
machine  popularly  known  as  the  "K«l» 
motor,"  but  called  a  "  liberator"  by  the  in- 
ventor himself.  Ira  production  has  "abeorbed," 
be  says,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Yet  it 
is  not  satisfactory  to  bim,  nor  has  it  deinm- 
strated  its  usefulness  to  others  except  by  liRJog 
weights  on  the  end  of  a  lever  in  bis  wiirkshop. 
An  English  writer  deolarea  that  not  lon^igc, 
in  the  presence  of  several  gentlemen  interuted 
in  mining  operations,  Mr.  Keely  bored,  wjlb 
his  engine,  eighteen  feet  in  eighteen  minntca 
into  the  quartz  rock  of  theCatskill  titonntsins 
Bat  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  this  astound 
ing  fact,  of  which  American  nenspapers  wdhU 
have  been  only  too  glad  to  get  hold. 

The  Keely  Motor  Oompany  was  formed  ii 
1872.  The  board  of  directors,  seven  in  nnm 
ber,  has  been  composed  for  several  years  pw' 
of  six  residents  of  New  York  and  one  reaicteo' 
of  Philadelphia.  A  few  gentlemen  have  bean 
and  are  very  eager  that  Mr.  Keely  shall  imine- 
diately  impart  his  "secrets"  to  some  one;  lod 
in  their  eagerness,  say  his  defenders,  Ui  luve 
this  done,  they  assame  that  it  con  be  done  in  ■ 
half-hour's  time.  For  twenty-five  years  Mr- 
Keely  has  been  exploring  a  realm  of  sclMK* 
the  most  subtle  that  can  be  imagined,  to  «>t' 
the  phenomena  of  acoustics  and  sound,  wblcb 
embrace  the  science  of  music.  He  bai  d"' 
been  content  with  the  constraction  ot  sis- 
chinery  for  the  purpose  of  ntiliiing  sonnd- 
force  as  a  motive  power,  hut  has  been  record- 
ing his  experiments  day  by  day,  and  pronlM 
shortly  to  publish  thfl  result  of  his  twentjJf* 
years  of  research  in  this  branob  of  sciH^- 
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li  win  be  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  tor;  weighs  leu  than  IGO  ponnds,  whSe  the 
ilicatioD  for  his  letters  patent.  It  is  believed  inventor  baa  in  prooeas  of  construction  the 
those  moat  oonveraant  with  Hr.  Keely's  fourth  and  last  one,  which  "is  a  perfect  ma- 
rk that  in  a  few  months  be  will  succeed  in  chine  of  its  bind,"  weighing  less  than  seventy- 
nriDg  a  oommerctal  engine,  rinoe  all  that  re-  five  ponnds,  with  which  he  expects  to  produce 
ins  to  be  done  bj  him  is  to  control  the  speed  a  greater  force  than  baa  ever  before  been 
the  eDgioe.    The  "  liberator,"  vrbioh  is  sap-  shown.    Some  idea  of  the  wide  eiperimental 


^ 

^jiji^j^j 

i 

lA^ 

^^J5^ 

ed  to  liberate  the  mysterious  etherio  force  field  that  baa  been  covered  ma;  be  guned  b; 

I  prepare  it  for  application,  is  represented  in  Mr.  Keelj's  statement  that  "since  18T2  there 

present  conditioD  b;  Che  illustration  on  page  have  been  over  thirty  changes  in  the  progress- 

L     It  in  the  result  of  twehe  generators,  ive  development  of  the  mechanical  to  reach 

h  an  improvement,  the  inventor  says  on  its  the  present,  and  what  I  call  Ibe  perfect  system." 

decesaors.      About    four   years    ago    Mr  Ana  as  many  as  134  different  machines  or  en- 

dy  discarded  the  ase  of  water  m  the  pro  ginea  have  been  constructed  in  experiment- 


tion  of  his  force,  and  this  necessitated  im-  ing  with  one  "  liberator."    Brass  tubes,  plates 

tantobangeain  the  mechanism.    Tbeclamsy  of  steel,  anil  tuning-forka,  makeup  the  strange 

erstor  of  several  tons'  weight  gave  place  to  machine.    The  lever,   shovn   in  the  second 

lighter  "  liberator."    Three  of  these  have  illastration,  on  application  of  the  force  gcnerat- 

D  constrncted,  each  one  slighter  than  its  ed  by  the  liberator,  lifts  heavy  weights.    The 

leoecsor,  until  that  at  present  in  his  labora-  third  illastration  shows  the  engine,  by  means 
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of  which  the  new  force  is  to  be  applied  to  ma-  $154,925.95  over  the  previous  year;  and  for 
chinery.  The  force  is  applied  to  the  engine  in  colored  schools,  $203,573.60,  being  an  increase 
the  interior  of  the  hollow  sphere.  With  this  of  $33,892.55  over  the  previous  year.  The 
engine  Mr.  Keely  says  he  can  attach  a  common  total  sum  appropriated  from  the  State  treasorr 
steel  wire  to  a  steel  bar  of  the  chord  of  B  flat,  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,247,798.40. 
and  associate  with  it  two  more  bars  of  the  same  being  a  per  capita  of  $1.90.  The  direct  appro- 
chord,  and,  bringing  them  into  contact  with  a  priation  by  the  State  for  school  purposes  is 
ton  of  quartz,  disintegrate  it  in  fifteen  seconds,  greater  than  is  devoted  by  any  other  State 

K£NT1J€RT«    State  GoTenuient — The  follow-  government,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.   A 

ing  were  the  State  officers  at  the  beginning  of  gratifying  feature  in  the  education^  progress 

the  year :  Governor,  J.  Proctor  Knott,  Demo-  of  the  State  was  the  completion  of  the  buildii^ 

crat ;    Lieutenant-Governor,  James  R.  Hind-  for  the  Colored  Normal  School.     It  was  dedi- 

man  ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  A.  McKen-  cated  during  the  year  and  opened  under  fsvora- 

zie ;  Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate ;  Auditor,  Fay-  ble  auspices. 

ette  Hewitt;  Attorney-General,  P.  W.  Hardin;  RaHroads. — The  railroad  commissioners  re- 

Saperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  port  that  there  were  2,341  miles  of  railroad  in 

D.  Pickett;   Railroad  Commissioners:  •J,  P.  operation  in  the  State  atthe  close  of  the  year,244 

Thompson,  A.  R.  Boone,  and  John  D.  Young ;  miles  having  been  constructed  during  the  past 

Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals :  William  twelve  months.     The  total  cost  of  these  roads 

S.  Pryor,  Thomas  H.  Hines;   Associate  Jus-  was  $76,513,920.     The  total  assessed  value  of 

tices :  Joseph  H.  Lewis  and  William  H.  Holt,  all  railroad  property  amounted  to  $35,571,631, 

Flwuiees. — When  the  last  General  Assembly  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $1,924,- 
convened  in  1885,  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  025.  The  gross  earnings  in  1886  were  $10,- 
were  iosufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  987,177 ;  in  1887,  $12,399,724,  an  increase  of 
upon  it  by  existing  appropriations,  there  being  a  over  13  per  cent.  The  Governor  recommends 
deficiency  of  $293,185.52.  This  result  was  that  the  powers  and  salaries  of  the  commission- 
brought  about  chiefly  by  a  defective  system  of  ers  be  increased,  and  that  they  be  required  to 
assessments  and  collections,  under  the  opera-  maintain  a  permanent  office  at  the  capital, 
tions  of  which  great  inequalities  prevailed  in  MlBlig. — The  report  of  the  Inspector  of 
the  valuations  of  property  reported  for  taza-  Mines  shows  a  satisfactory  growth  of  the  in- 
tion,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  taxable  dnstry.  There  has  been  a  constant  and  rapid 
property  of  the  State  did  not  appear  on  the  increaseof  the  out-put  of  coal,  from  1870,  when 
books  of  the  assessors.  The  General  Assem-  it  amounted  to  only  4,228,000  bushels,  to  the 
bly  of  that  year  responded  to  the  urgent  de-  present  time ;  the  yield  for  the  year  ending 
mand  for  a  change  in  the  system  by  enacting  July  1,  1887,  amounted  to  44,880,000  bushels, 
an  entirely  new  revenue  law.  Under  its  opera-  When  the  river  improvements  now  progress- 
tion  the  auditor's  report  shows  that,  instead  ing,  and  the  railways  under  construction  and 
of  a  deficit,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  in  contemplation,  shall  have  reached  the  rich 
on  June  30,  1887,  of  $197,684.88.  The  total  beds  of  coal  recently  discovered,  the  out-pat 
valuation  under  the  new  law  has  been  increased  will  be  limited  only  by  the  demand, 
to  $483,497,690.  Two  years  previously  it  was  PaUic  Baildligs. — A  branch  penitentiary  at 
$390,827,963.  This  increase  adds  $400,000  to  Eddyville  was  in  course  of  construction  during 
the  revenue,  of  which  the  general  expenditure  the  year,  but  greater  appropriations  will  be 
fund  receives  $180,000  and  the  school  fund  needed  for  its  completion.  The  commission 
$220,000.  One  of  the  virtues  of  the  law  is  appointed  to  construct  a  building  at  the  Cen- 
that  the  increase  has  been  gained  from  per-  tral  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  use  of  colored  la- 
sonal  property  which  has  never  before  been  natics  was  unable  to  agree  upon  a  site  for  a 
reached  by  the  tax-gatherer.  By  a  decision  of  structure,  and  the  Legislature  will  be  required 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  given  this  year,  all  acts  to  make  some  changes  in  the  law,  in  order  to 
of  the  Legislature  exempting  private  property  forward  this  work.  The  Governor,  in  hismes- 
from  taxation  were  declared  unconstitutional  sage  to  the  Legislature,  recommends  a  complete 
and  invalid.  The  court  held  that,  since  a  di-  repair  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  construction  of 
rect  appropriation  of  public  money  in  support  an  additional  wing. 

of  a  private  enterprise  is  forbidden,  that  sup-  Rowaa  C«nnty.— Concerning  the  disturbances 

port  can  not  be  given  indirectly  by  exempting  in  this  county  during  the  year  and  previously, 

private  property  from  taxation.  the  Governor  speaks  as  follows  in  his  message: 

Edncattoo. — The  school  population  of  the  year  The  situation  may  be  summarized  by  fttating  that  t 

numbered  549,592  white  and  107,144  colored  difficulty  has  existed  between  factions  in  that  couotj 

chUdren,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  J?o««  }^^'    Though  composed  of  only  a  ainajlpp^ 

„«..«  ^#  1A  fiOQ  ™.i,Ua  ««j   a  oc\tT  ^^i^«JIi      Tu^  tion  of  the  community,  these  factions  have  suooeetwo 

year  Of  10, 623  white  and  4,807  colored.     The  ^   ^.^eir  violence  in  overawing  and  silencing  the  Towe 

number  of  school  districts  was  6,689  white  and  of  the  peaceful  element,  and  in  intimidating  the  offl- 

1,011  colored,  being  an  increase  over  the  pre-  cersofthelaw.    Having  their  origin  partially  in  par^ 

vious  year  of  66  districts  for  white  children  rancor,  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  political  sjrnni- 

andS  for  the  colored.     During  the  year  the  ^''J^,^„^ef7a^''Trt°'!S^S''V^'^°^^ 

apportionment  of  the  school  fund  for   whit«  S^s  \tee1f ?f  thlTmac^^in Jr^^of  j^fli«fS*o^^ 

schools  was  $1,044,224.80,  being  an  increase  of  may,  under  the  forms  of  Uw,  seek  the  gratiUcetioD  of 
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iiDorities.     During  the  present  year  the  lowing  candidates:  For  Governor,  Simon  B. 

of  one  of  these  factions  came  in  poes^ion  Buckner :  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  James  W. 

of^e'ih^tfofthToffiL^'rd'lSi  Bryan;    for    Auditor     Fayette    Hewitt;    for 

a  armed  band  of  adherents,  he  exercised  Treasurer,  James  W.  Tate;  for  Attorney-Gen- 

ay  over  the  town  and  its  vicinage.    He  eral,   P.    W.  Hardin ;    for  Superintendent  of 

tizens  who  were  obnoxious  to  him ;  and.  Public   Instruction,   Joseph   D.    Pickett ;    for 

nee,  after  arresting  two  citizens  who  seem  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  Thomas  H.  Cor- 

Vd"X  sheriff^t^^^^  betl     The  platform  contains  very  little  upon 

I  blood.    This  act  of  atrocity  folly  aroused  State  issues.     It   declares   that   convict  labor 

litv.    A  posse,  acting  under  the  authority  should  not  be  brought  into  unfair  competition 

t  from  the  county  judffe,  attacked  the  po-  with  regular  lines  of  business,  and  that  legis- 

ifo^'"th"eirrr?/LV?a°*the"4'r^  Ja«on 's  needed  to  secure  proper  ventilaUon 

;emporarily  restored  something  like  tran-  and  other  safeguards  for  mines  and  taotones.^ 

he  oommunity.    The  proceedings  of  the  One  week  later  the  Republicans  placed  in 

Tt,  which  was  held  in  August,  were  not  nomination   the  following  ticket :   For  Gov- 

0  inspire  the  citizens  with  confidence  in  ^mor,  William  O.  Bradley;  for  Lieutenant- 
rsho^B^'f^nfor^^ionttld^Zm  Governor,  Mat  O'Dolierty ;  for  Auditor  R. 
ve  men  without  reference  to  party  affilia-  D-  Davis ;  for  Treasurer,  J.  R.  Puryear  ;  for 

the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  seems  so  Attorney-General,  John  W.  Feland ;  for  Super- 

le  influence  of  the  reputed  leader  of  one  of  intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  W.  H.  Chil- 

' "  ^^'ifTlfi^?^  ^^I^'i^^^A'^tt  dere ;  for  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  T.  J. 

1  as  will  etfectually  prevent  the  indictment  m*     i           rT»L       i  ^*          •     i   j   j  av     r  ii 

of  that  faction  for  the  most  flagrant  crimes.  Tinsley.     The  platform  included  the  following 

— A  regular    biennial    election    for  P****^*?  ^' 

ers  was  held  this  year.     The  canvass  That  a  change  is  necessary  in  our  State  affairs 

2d  by  the  Prohibitionists,  who  met  which  would  curtail  oflices,  reduce  expenses,  and  en- 

tion  at  Louisville  on  March  3  and  r^l'i^ingi^eh^^T^J  ^r;^"^.^l*^^^ 

I    the   following   ticket:    Uor   Gov-  virtually  sealed  against  them, 

itaine  T.  Fox ;  for  Lieutenant-Gov-  That  we  condemn  tlie  Democratic  party  of  Kcn- 

L.    Gordon  ;    for    Auditor,    A.    T.  tucky  for  a  useless  waste  of  the  people's  money ;  for 

i;  for  Treasurer,  R.   K.   Dyer;   for  bringing  convict  labor  into  competition  with  that  of 

f\u^  T  ^^;i  rnK^^   T««,^«  T   i}««T.^« .  honest  workingmen ;   for  retardmg  emigration,  and 

f  the  Land  Office,  James  T  Barbee ;  ^^  crippling  education.                         * 

ley-General,  J.  W.  Hams ;  for  Super-  That  we  approve  of  and  will  Rupport  a  tariff  so  ad- 

of   Public   Instruction,  D.  W.  Ste-  justed  as  to  protect  and  develop  American  industries, 

The     following     resolutions     were  and  also  such  State  legislation   as  experience  has 

proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  ma- 
terial resources  of  this  commonwealth. 

rse  the  National  Prohibition  party  plat-  That  we  favor  material  aid  to  internal  improvement 

liquor  traffic  of  this  country  is  a  public  of  our  lakes,  rivers,  and  harbors,  and  disapprove  of 

lebauchine  the  citizens,   corrupting   the  the  course  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  re- 

ing  the  laborer,  endangering  the  peace  and  falsing  to  sign  a  bill  which  promoted  such  improve- 

>f  society ;  and  we  therefore  demand  the  ments,  causing  the  work  already  done  to  fall  into 

of  the  importation,  manufacture,  sale  or  decay. 

my  and  all  persons,  of  all  alcoholic,  vi-  Believing  with  the  lamented  Lincoln  that  it  is  the 

fermented,  distilled,  or  other  intoxicating  duty  of  the  nation  '*  to  care  for  hun  who  shall  have 

ept  for  mechanical  or  medicmal  puiyoses ;  borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphans,"  we 

consummation  of  this  purpose  we  further  hold  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  owe  an  ev- 

3onstitutional  amendment.  State  and  na-  er-living  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors 

such  congressional  and  legislative  enact-  who  saved  the  republic,  and  we  hereby  disapprove  of 

I  be  necessary  to  enforce  these  provisions,  and  condemn  the  veto  of  President  Cleveland  of  the 

ard  to  the  present  public  affairs  in  Ken-  bill  which  provided  for  their  relief, 
kdvooate  the  call  of  a  sovereignty  conven- 

people,  under  and  by  authonty  of  section  The  nominees  of  the  Union  Labor  party 

L^^I«fiH?n5nn'"rn^!^Tn''L^^^^^^  ^^^e  I  FoT  Govcmor,  A.  H.  Cardin  ;  for  Lieu- 

er  Constitution,  more  in  narmony  witb  tne  .          .  ^                  ^    -vt    t>     jl            #        *    j» 

ndition  of  aflkin  in  the  State  and  of  the  tenant-Governor,  O.  N.  Bradburn  ;  for  Audi- 

vancement  of  the  times.  tor,  John  M.  McMurky;  for  Treasurer,  George 

sate  the  enactment  of  the  following  gen-  Smith  ;  for  Attorney-General,  J.  P.  Newman  ; 

1.  A  law  to  disfranchise  any  person  who  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  M. 

l^fct^^^ihLAaKr'^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^'"^'^  for  Register  of  the  Land  Office,  Gains 

such  a  way  as  to  produce  such  competi-  Henry. 

»  brand  all  articles  of  every  kind  made  by  The  election  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of 

or  as  "  convict  made "  when  and  before  August,   and   resulted   in   the   success  of  the 

is  put  on  the  market.    We  indorse  Mr.  Democratic  ticket,  but  by  a  greatly  reduced 

opimon  that  the  liquor  traffic  IS  the  work-       ,       ,..         ^^  .  ,'     .        -^  «     *V«^  ™^ 

voVst  enemy.     8.    A  law  to   investigate  plnrality.     Official  returns  for  Governor  gave 

years  the  condition  of  every  office  con-  Buckner   148,270    votes;    Bradley,    126,478; 

I  the  administration  of  the  State  govern-  Fox,  8,894 ;  and  Cardin,  4.484.     Bradley  ran 

mmiflsioners  selected  by  the  General  As-  3^000  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.     The  Demo- 
cratic plurality  at  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 

3mocratic   Convention  was  held  on  tion,  in  1888,  was  44,484,  and  in  1884  Presi- 

d  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  fol-  dent  Cleveland  carried  the  State  by  a  plurality 
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of  34,889.    The  snccessfal  candidates  assnmed    Besides  these  papers  he  pnblished  several  note- 
their  oflSces  on  August  30.  worthy  memoirs  on  important  propositions  in 

The  people  abo  voted  at  the  same  election,  the  thermo-dynamics  of  solntion  and  vaporiza- 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  last  Legisia-  tion,  on  crystalline  reflection  and  refraction, 
ture,  on  the  qaestion  whether  a  convention  on  the  influence  of  heat  in  a  special  ciise  of 
should  be  called  to  prepare  a  new  Ooustitution  propagation  of  sound,  on  the  optical  constanU 
for  the  State.  The  vote  from  all  but  11  coun-  of  aragonite,  and  on  the  thermal  conductivitj 
ties  was  162,557  in  favor  and  49,795  against ;  of  wire.  In  1859  he  made  his  discovery  uf  the 
number  not  voting,  65,956.  Should  the  next  cause  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  8pe^ 
Legislature  order  a  similar  vote  in  1889,  and  the  trum,  and  was  the  first  to  announce  and  prove 
result  be  again  favorable  to  a  convention,  it  the  now-accepted  law  that  ^'  the  relation  be- 
may  then  be  called  to  meet  in  1890.  tween  the  power  of  emission  and  the  power  of 

KISCHHOFF,  GUSTAV  ROBERT,  a  German  phy-  absorption  of  one  and  the  same  class  of  rajs  is 
sicist,  bom  in  Ednigsberg,  Prussia,  March  12,  the  same  for  all  bodies  at  the  same  tempera- 
1824;  died  in  Berlin,  Oct.  17,  1887.  He  was  ture."  He  associated  with  himself  Robert  W. 
graduated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city  Bunsen,  and  together  they  evolved  the  method 
in  1846,  where  he  gave  special  attention  to  of  spectrum  analysis,  and  in  1860  perfected  it 
mathematics  and  physics.  In  1847  he  went  to  in  its  essentials.  It  was  at  once  recognized  as 
Berlin,  and  a  year  later  began  his  career  at  the  a  classical  discovery,  and  its  great  value  as  an 
university  as  a  lecturer  on  mathematical  phys-  analytical  method  of  investigation  in  terrestrial 
ics.  He  was  called  in  1 850  to  be  Assistant  Pro-  and  celestial  chemistry  can  not  be  overestimated, 
feasor  of  Experimental  Physics  at  the  University  The  history  of  spectrum  analysis  has  from  that 
of  Breslau,  and  in  1850  accepted  the  chair  of  date  been  one  of  unbroken  progress.  In  as- 
Physics  at  Heidelberg,  passing  thence  in  1874    tronomy   the    constitution    of    the  heavenly 

bodies  and  their  motions  directly  toward  or 
away  from  the  observer,  have  all  been  investi- 
gated or  determined  by  this  method .  The  atmos- 
phere of  a  star,  comet,  or  nebula  yields  its  com- 
position to  the  analyst,  who  can  also  approxi- 
mately determine  the  temperature  and  pressare 
of  the  glowing  gas.  In  chemistry,  new  metals 
have  been  found  by  its  means.  GsBsiam  and 
rubidium  by  Bunsen,  thallium  by  Crookes,  gal- 
lium by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  and  scandium  by 
Nilsen.  Were  it  only  for  its  part  in  comuleting 
the  relation  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  ele- 
ments by  Mendelejeff  ^8  law,  the  indebtedness 
of  chemistry  to  it  would  be  great.  His  latest 
work  was  in  electricity,  and  in  1884-'85  hepoh- 
lished  papers  on  the  changes  and  distribntion 
of  electricity  in  certain  bodies  which  he  exam- 
ined for  this  purpose.  Prof.  Kirch hoff  became 
in  1870  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
OU8TAV  ROBEBT  KiRCHHOFr.  Scicuccs,  aud  was  an  honorary  or  correspond- 

ing member  of  the  leading  scientific  societies 
to  a  similar  appointment  in  the  University  of    of  the  world,  including  his  relation  as  one  of 
Berlin,   where  he  remained  until  his  death,    the  yery  few  foreign  associates  of  the  National 
His  scientific  work  began  in  1845,  a  year  before    Academy  of  Sciences  in  the  United  States.  His 
he  received  his  degree  by  the  publication  of  a    own  Government  honored  him  with  the  title  of 
paper  in  Poggendorff's  "  Annalen  "  "  On  Elec-    "  geheimrath,"  or  privy  councilor,  and  con- 
trio  Conduction  in  a  Thin  Plate,  and  especially    f erred  on  him  the  Prussian  order  "  Pour  la  nA- 
in  a  Circular  One,"  soon  followed  by  other  re-    rite,"  the  highest  honor  awarded  in  Germany, 
searches  on  electric  questions,  among  which  are    His  collected  papers  were  published  as  *^Ge- 
those  on  conduction  in  curved  sheets,  on  Ohm^s    sammelte  Abhandlungen,  von  G.  Eirchhoff^^ 
law,  on  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  two    (Leipsic,  1882).     His  other  works  are  "Unter- 
influencing  spheres,  on  the  discharge  of  the    suchungen  dber  das  Sonnenspectrum  und  die 
Leyden-jar,  on  the  motion  of  electricity,  on  the    Spectren  des  chemischen  Elemente  "  (Berlin, 
determination  of  the  constants  on  which  de-    1861),  translated  as  ^^  Studies  of  the  Solar  Spec- 
pends  the  intensity  of  induced  currents,  and    trum  and  the  Spectra  of  Simple  Bodies"  (Lon- 
two  important  papers  on  induced  magnetism,    don,  1862);  with  Bunsen,  "  Chemische  Analyse 
Another  series  of  investigations  dealt  with  the    durch   Spectralbeobachtung  "  (Vienna,  1861); 
equilibrium  and  motion  of  elastic  solids,  espe-    and  his  lectures  on  dynamics,  **  Vorlesuugen 
cially  in  the  forms  of  plates  and  solids,  inclading    tiber  analytische  Mechanik,  mit  Einschlnss  der 
also  careful  experimental  determinations  of  the    Hydrodynamik  und  der  Theorie   der  Elasti- 
value  of  Poisson's  ratio  for  dififerent  substances,    citat  fester  KOrper  "  (Leipsic,  1874). 
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LAW  AVfD  ORDER  LEAGUE  OF  THE  UNITED  different  States,  and  representing  twenty-seven 
STITES,  a  national  organization  or  alliance  of  lo-  leogoes.  Mr.  Elmendorf,  president  and  founder 
2aJ  leagues,  which  has  for  its  object,  as  ex-  of  the  Chicago  league,  was  chosen  president 
)re8sed  by  its  constitution,  '^  to  maintain  the  of  the  national  organization.  This  meeting 
dociple  that  the  enforcement  of  law  is  essential  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  State 
0  the  perpetoity  of  good  government,  and  by  league  in  Massachusetts,  and  of  numerous  local 
romoting  the  formation  of  State  and  local  leagues  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  So  rapid 
tagues,  to  secure  in  all  proper  ways  the  enforce-  was  the  growth  of  the  moveroeut  at  this  time 
lent  of  ezistinglaws  relating  to  the  liqnor-traf-  that  at  the  second  annual  meeting  held  near 
s,  and  all  offenses  against  morals  and  the  peace  Chicago  in  August,  1884,  the  number  of  leagues 
id  good  order  of  society,  and  to  encourage  then  in  existence  was  estimated  by  the  secre- 
ad  assist  the  authorities  in  maintaining  the  tary  at  about  500,  with  an  aggregate  member- 
ime."  The  honor  of  precedence  in  the  law-  ship  of  at  least  60,000.  Ex-Gov.  John  D.  Long, 
ad-order  movement  is  claimed  by  a  '^  Society  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
>r  the  Prevention  of  Crime,^^  organized  early  league  by  this  meeting,  Mr.  Elmeodorf  having 
1 1877  in  New  York  city,  under  the  leader-  died  in  October,  1888.  The  present  incumbent 
bip  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  which  was  instru-  of  that  oflSce,  Hon.  Charles  0.  Bonney,  of  Chi- 
lental  in  closing  many  of  the  saloons  of  that  eago,  succeeded  ex-Gov.  Long  in  1885. 
ity.  Later  in  the  same  year  a  similar  society  Although  primarily  and  chiefly  an  organiza- 
iras formed  in  Chicago,  to  which  the  movement,  tion  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  liquor- 
>erbaps,owes  its  first  effective  impetus,  and  traffic,  and  though  in  some  States,  asin  Mas- 
vhich  is  regarded  as  the  parent  01  the  pres-  sachnsetts,  confined  entirely  to  thot  work,  the 
mt  national  league.  It  was  observed  during  constitution  of  the  league  does  not  restrict  it 
the  railway  riots  of  that  year  that  a  large  por-  to  any  narrow  line  of  activity,  and  local  clubs 
tion  of  the  rioters  consisted  of  half-drunken  have  frequently  attacked  other  evils.  The 
youths,  and  subsequent  inqniries  elicited  the  league  at  Cincinnati  not  only  fought  the  liquor- 
information  that  not  fewer  than  80,000  such  dealers,  but  attacked  and  closed  the  Sunday 
persons  habitually  frequented  the  drinking-  theatres  of  that  city.  In  Louisville  a  crusade 
saloons  of  Chicago,  and  were  fnrnished  with  against  gamblers  was  undertaken ;  they  were 
liqaor  in  defiance  of  the  law  against  sale  to  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
minors.  Aroused  by  these  discoveries,  a  com-  islature  was  induced  to  make  gambling  a  felo- 
pany  of  energetic  men,  among  whom  Frederick  ny.  More  recently  the  league  at  Seattle,  Wash- 
F.  Elraendorf  and  Andrew  Paxton  were  prom-  ington  Territory,  found  an  opportunity  to 
inent,  organized  on  September  25  a  *^  Citizens'  work  on  the  side  of  law  and  order  by  protect- 
League  of  Chicago  for  the  Suppression  of  the  ing  the  Chinese  when  they  were  terrorized  and 
Sale  of  Liquor  to  Minors."  The  procedure  hunted  from  that  place.  The  work  of  the 
adopted  was  simple  and  effective;  the  prosecut-  league  is  the  aggregate  work  of  its  local  or- 
ing  agent,  Mr.  Paxton,  or  his  assistants,  visited  ganizations.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
each  saloon  in  order,  and  whenever  a  minor  was  coUect  statistics  from  these,  but  the  efforts  of 
foond  drinking,  a  complaint  was  made  before  a  any  one  are  indicative  of  the  character  of  all. 
niagistrate,  and  prosecution  and  conviction  fol-  The  report  of  what  has  been  done  in  Boston 
Wed.  The  law,  which  for  seven  or  eight  is  here  presented.  The  Secretary  says: 
.vears  had  been  a  dead  letter,  only  two  pfoae-  We  believe  that  not  less  than  15,000  children  were 
cntions  and  no  convictions  having  been  made  patronizing  the  Baloons  in  the  city  of  Boston  when  we 
Qnderit,  became  at  once  an  effective  instru-  Degan  our  work.  It  Is  now  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
mii«f  ^^\^«.a:^^4-^  a  /..^n,:.*/.  ««;i  tu^  a»i^^,.  oji©  of  these  little  children  entennff  a  saloon.  Most 
ment  to  eradicate  a  growing  evil  The  saloon-  ^^  ^^e  saloons  were  open,  doing^^busineBs  on  the 
Keepers  were  forced  to  submit,  and  m  the  Lord's  day.  Hundreds  that  were  then  open  are  now 
course  of  a  few  years  fully  five  sixths  of  the  closed.  The  Sunday  arrestn  for  drunkenness  were 
sale  of  liquors  to  minors  was  effectually  sup-  reduced,  during  the  first  year  of  our  work,  more  than 

pressed.     At  the  same  time  the  field  of'  labor  ^J®  ^J^jf^i  ^""^«?  ^^^  JT^  y^  ^5^^.  ^»\1  ^"^  ""^ 

p^.  ,,  •     x-  J     11        'J       J  ..Ml  about  half  as  many  as  they  were  dunne  the  year  be- 

for  the  or^nization  was  gradually  widened  till  fo^  the  Law-and-Order  League  was  formed.    The 

It  embraced  all  forms  of  legal  opposition  to  the  members  of  our  association  have  conducted  an  a^- 

iquor-trafiSc.  tation  for  an  increase  in  the  license  fees  of  the  city 

The  knowledge  of  this  work  and  of  other  }^^^^  saccess,  and  as  a  result  $666,904  has  been  paid 

{»«;i»..i»'  ^^^r.^J^f^i   nr^.ir    v«.  ♦K/v  XT^™,  v^-1,  luto  tbo  twasury  m  cxoess  of  thc  amouut  that  it  would 

imilarly  successful  work  by  the  New  York  ^^^^  ^^^^..^  4^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^ere  had  been  no 

ociety  soon  led  to  the  formation  of  leagues  m  Law-and-Order  Lea^e.    We  found  ourselves  unable 

Incinnati,  Louisville,  and  other  large  centers,  to  secure  any  active  work  on  the  part  of  our  police 

hich  became  valuable  agencies  in  their  sepa-  f'^'"**  i^  the  enforcement  of  this  law.    We  began  and 

ite  fields.     All   these  were  united  into  a  na-  ^^^l^^^^^,  »"  ajjitation  which  culininatea  in  an 

,,  .  ..        uij'-Di.  act  of  the  Legislature  takinff  the  power  ot  appomtraent 

onal  league,  at  a  convention  held  m  Boston,  of  the  board  controlling  cmr  police  force,  aAd  having 

eb.  22,  1883,  containing  delegates  from  eight  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  liquor  law,  ft-om 
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the  municipality  and  investing  it  in  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  We  now  have  a  police  force  with  an  im- 
pulse behind  it,  which  meam^  a  faithi'ul  performance 
of  duty  in  respect  to  tliis  law  as  well  as  to  others.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  there  are  633  fewer  places 
licensed  in  Boston  this  year  thad  there  were  last,  and 
those  who  have  received  licenses  are  held  to  a  more 
strict  compliance  with  the  law  which  permits  them  to 
carry  on  this  business. 

At  the  close  of  1887  the  Domber  of  leagues 
was  estimated  at  between  700  and  800,  with 
a  membership  of  100,000  or  more,  distributed 
through  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  and 
in  Canada.  There  are  13  State  organizations. 
Massachusetts  leads  with  95  societies ;  Illinois 
and  New  York  have  about  50  each,  Pennsyl- 
vania about  80,  Maine,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Con- 
necticut, and  others,  from  10  to  20  each. 
Branches  are  found  in  all  the  large  cities.  North 
and  South.  The  present  officers  of  the  League 
are :  President,  Hon.  Charles  0.  Bonney,  Chi- 
cago, HI  ;  Secretary,  L.  Edwin  Dudley,  28 
School  Street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Treasurer,  John 
H.  Perry;  General  Agent,  Andrew  Paxton, 
Chicago,  111.  The  last  three  meetings  of  the 
league  have  been  held  in  Cincinnati,  Albany, 
and  Philadelphia. 

LAZIRDS,  EMMA)  an  American  poet,  bom  in 
New  York  city,  July  22,  1849;  died  there, 
Nov.  19, 1887.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Jew- 
ish merchant.  While  a  mere  child,  she  wrote 
verses  of  decided  promise,  and,  still  in  her 
teens,  she  gave  to  the  public  a  volume  (now 
rare)  of  original  poems  and  translations  from 
Schiller,  Heine,  Dumas,  and  Hugo.     In  1871 
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appeared  her  "  Admetus  and  Other  Poems," 
dedicated  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  took 
a  warm  interest  in  her  literary  career.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  influence  of  this  friend- 
ship, it  did  not  affect  the  style  of  the  young 
writer.  Indeed,  at  this  time  she  seems  rather 
to  have  assimilated,  in  such  poems  in  the  vol- 
ume as  **  Lohengrin  "and  "  Tannhauser,"  some- 
thing of  the  sonorous,  limpid  rhythm  of  Tenny- 
son in  his  Arthurian  legends,  although  she 
shows  a  subtlety  of  thought  and  vigor  of  ex- 
pression, particularly  in  descriptive  passages, 


that  are  quite  her  own.  In  the  poem  that  gives 
its  name  to  the  collection,  Emma  Lazarus  may 
be  said  to  have  established  her  reputation  as  a 
writer  of  originality  and  power;  and  to  have 
done  this  with  a  theme  already  successfully 
treated  by  some  of  the  most  famous  of  her  con- 
temporaries, may  well  have  called  forth  sncb 
eulogiums  as  were  showered  on  her  ^^ Admetus" 
by  English  critics.  The  **  Westminster  Re- 
view "  declared  that  in  some  points  the  poem 
would  bear  comparison  with  '*  Balaustion^s  Ad- 
venture." The  ^* Illustrated  London  News" 
considered  her  "  far  happier  than  Mr.  Brown- 
ing in  her  half  adaptation  of  ^  Euripides,^  '^  and 
that  '^  the  conflict  between  Hercules  and  Death, 
and  the  return  to  life  of  Alcestis,  are  repre- 
sented with  more  force  as  well  as  grace  in  this 
poem  than  in  that  of  Mr.  Browning."  Thetme 
artist  is  shown  in  her  withdrawing  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night  the  contending  figures  in 
Alcides's  awful  struggle,  which  is  foUowed  bj 
a  gentle  calm,  thus  exquisitely  expressed: 

"  Through  the  open  casement  poured 
Bright  floods  of  Bunny  light ;  the  air  was  soft, 
Clear,  delicate,  as  though  a  aummer  storm 
Had  passed  awav,  and  those  there  staDding  saw, 
Afar  upon  the  plain,  Death  fleeing  thence, 
And  at  the  door- way,  weary,  well-nigh  spent, 
Alcides,  flushed  with  victory." 

These  lines,  together  with  the  following 
pretty  picture  Irom  the  same  poem,  give  a  fair 
idea  of  Miss  Lazarus^s  style  at  this  time: 

**  To  river  pastures  of  his  flocks  and  herds 
Admetus  rode,  where  sweet- breathed  cattle  gnxed, 
Heifers  aud  goats  and  kids  and  foolish  sheep, 
Dotted  cool,  spacious  meadows  with  bent  heads, 
And  necks*  soft  wool  broken  in  yellow  flakes, 
Nibblinff  sharp-toothed    the  rich,  thick  growing 

blades." 

"Alide,"  a  prose  romance  founded  on  the 
story  of  Goethe's  love  for  Frederika  Brion,  ap- 
peared in  1874,  and  won  for  the  writer  the 
praise  of  Tourg^neflf.  "Lo  Spagnoletto,^'  a 
tragedy,  was  printed  privately  in  1876.  Id 
1881  she  brought  out  **  Poems  and  Ballads  of 
Heine,"  translations  that  easily  surpass  previ- 
ous attempts  to  put  into  English  the  verses  of 
that  .difficult  poet.  The  rendering  of  "  Donna 
Clara"  is  particularly  happy,  retaining  the 
musical  flow  of  the  refrain  of  the  original. 

In  1882,  when  the  civilized  world  stood 
aghast  at  the  relentless  persecutfons  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  and  Ronmania,  and  thousands 
of  the  fugitives  were  driven  to  our  shores, 
Emma  Lazarus^s  passive  Judaism,  fired  by  this 
fanatical  outburst  against  her  race,  found  in- 
dignant expression  in  such  an  indictment  as 
"  The  Crowing  of  the  Red  Cock  " : 

"  When  the  long  roll  of  Christian  guilt 
Against  his  sires  and  kin  is  known. 
The  flood  of  tears,  the  life-blood  spilt. 

The  agony  of  ages  shown. 
What  oceans  can  the  stain  remove 
From  Christian  law  and  Christian  love!" 

and  in  such  stirring  lines  as  the  following  from 
"The  Banner  of  the  Jew,"  in  which  the  poet 
calls  to  mind  the  time  when 
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"  down  poured 
The  Maocabean  clan,  who  sang 

Their  battle  anthem  to  the  Lord. 
Five  heroes  lead,  and  following,  see, 
Ten  thousand  rubh  to  victory ! 

"  Oh  for  Jerusalem's  trumpet  now, 
To  blow  a  blast  of  shattering  power, 
To  wake  the  sleepers  high  and  low, 

And  rouse  them  to  the  urgent  hour ! 
No  hand  for  vengeance — but  to  save, 
A  million  naked  swords  should  wave." 

liese  poems,  with  others  Id  the  same  vein, 
contained  in  Miss  Lazarae^s  last  volume, 
mgs  of  a  Semite,^'  in  which  is  also  her  trage- 
n  five  acts,  ^^  The  Dance  to  Death,^'  fonnded 
he  burning  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  a  Ger- 
i  ghetto  during  the  middle  ages.  Apart 
a  championship  of  her  race  through  the 
»,  Miss  Lazarus  labored  personally  among 
refugees  in  New  York,  and  helped  to  estab- 
them  in  manual  occupations.  Her  pen  was 
r  devoted  solely  to  Jewish  subjects.  She 
ned  Hebrew  so  as  to  read  the  Psalms  and 
ah  in  the  original,  and  studied  the  poets 
>mon  Ben  Judah  Gabirol,  Moses  Ben  Ezra, 
Abon  Hassan  Ben  Ha-ievi,  who,  under  the 

1  rule  of  the  Moors,  flourished  on  the  Ibe- 
L  peninsula  during  the  ^^dark  ages*^  of 
istianity.  Some  of  her  translations  from 
Hebrew,  from  these  sources,  have  been  in- 
[>orated  in  the  ritual  of  the  New  York 
iple  Emmanuel  Congregation.  ^^By  the 
bers  of  Babylon,"  the  last  of  her  contribu- 
18  to  the  periodical  press,  appeared  in  **  The 
tury  "  during  the  snmmer  of  1887.  It  is 
ries  of  exquisite  little  prose  poems,  recapit- 
ing  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  from  the 
ulsion  from  Spain — on  the  day  that  Colum- 

discovered  America  —  up  to  the  present 
».      A  memorial  number  of  "The  Ameri- 

Hebrew,"  to  which  she  had  been  a  con- 
utor,  containing  tributes  to  her  memory, 

issued  shortly  after  her  death. 
[BiXIA,  the  Amerioo- African  republic,  on 
western  coast  of  Africa,  occupying  what  is 
wn  as  the  Grain  Coast.     It  was  founded  in 

2  by  enfranchised  negroes  from  the  United 
;e8. 

pea  and  PopiIatlM. — The  boundary  begins  on 
north,  at  the  south  bank  of  Manna  river, 
at  6°  80'  north  latitude,  and  runs  as  far 
;h  as  San  Pedro  river,  about  4**  20'  south 
;ade,  a  distance  of  about  600  miles.  It  ex- 
Is  into  the  interior  about  200  miles.  The 
I  is  about  14,300  square  miles.  The  total 
alation  is  estimated  at  1,068,000,  all  of  the 
ican  race,  of  which  number  18,000  are 
erico-Liberians,  and  the  remaining  aborigi- 
inhabitants.  Monrovia,  the  capital,  had  an 
mated  population  in  1884  of  8,400.  Other 
ns  are  Robertsport,  1,200 ;  Buchanan  and 
na,  5,000 ;  and  Harper,  3,000,  with  suburbs, 
iO. 

luBCO. — For  1883  the  revenue  was  officially 
irned  at  £84,802,  and  expenditure  at  £31,- 
;  for  1884,  revenue  £88,000,  expenditure, 
5,500;  and  for  1886,  revenue  £40,000,  and 


expenditure,  £32,600.  The  principal  part  of 
the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs  duties, 
while  the  expenditure  is  chiefly  the  cost  of  the 
general  administration.  In  August,  1871,  the 
republic  laid  the  foundation  of  a  public  debt  by 
contracting  a  loan  of  $500,000  at  7  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  redeemed  in  flfteen  years.  Tbe 
loan  was  issued  in  England,  but  no  interest  has 
been  paid  on  it  since  1874,  the  Government  of 
the  republic  being  bankrupt. 

CMiiMrM. — The  exports  for  1883  were  valued 
at  £200,000,  and  the  imports  at  £150,000.  In 
1883,  325  vessels,  of  260,427  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  Liberian  ports.  There  are  no  statistics 
regarding  the  extent  of  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  republic  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  annual  statement  of  trade  and  navigation 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  not  mentioning 
Liberia  but  only  "  western  coast  of  Africa  (ex- 
cluding the  British  and  other  colonies)."  The 
value  of  the  exports  and  British  imports  thus 
designated  was  as  follows  in  the  five  years 
from  1881  to  1885 : 


YKAR. 

Export  from  Weft- 
mi  Afrlai  to 
GrMt  Britain. 

Importi  of  Brit- 
bh  prodooe  into 
WMt«ro  Africik 

1881  .... 

£1,449,116 
1,582.988 
1,617,818 
1,860,408 
1,181,097 

£824,887 
879.525 

1882 

1888 

1,247,858 

1,112,640 

779,268 

1884 

1885.... 

"     

The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Western 
Africa  to  Great  Britain  in  1885  were  palm-oil, 
of  the  value  of  £649,147;  nuts,  £190,988: 
caoutchouc,  £143,297;  ivory,  £117,824.  The 
British  imports  into  Western  Africa  consist 
mainly  of  cotton  manufactures,  which  were 
valued  at  £299,808  in  1885. 

New  Territoryt — The  extent  of  the  new  terri- 
tory of  Medina  is  not  yet  known.  The  popula- 
tion of  Liberia  within  its  former  boundaries 
was  estimated  at  718,000,  and  that  of  Medina 
at  700,000.  The  National  Legislature  in  1884 
opened  three  new  ports  of  entry,  San  Pedro, 
Manna,  and  Niflfou.  Foreigners  have  the  right 
to  trade  at  them. 

GoTemHeBt — The  Constitution  of  the  republic 
is  modeled  on  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
executive  is  vested  in  a  president,  and  the  legis- 
lative power  in  a  parliament  of  two  houses 
called  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  president  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  and 
the  Senate  for  four  years.  There  are  thirteen 
members  of  the  lower  house  and  eight  of  the 
upper.  The  president  must  be  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  have  real  property  to  the 
value  of  £600.  The  President  in  1884-'86  was 
Hilary-Richard-Wright  Johnson;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, James  M.  Thompson.  The  President's 
Cabinet  was  as  follows:  Secretary  of  State, 
E.  J.  Barclay ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  M. 
T.  Worrell ;  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  B.  J.  K. 
Anderson;  Postmaster-General,  J.  Th.  Wiles; 
Attorney-General,  W.  M.  Davis;  the  com- 
mander of  the  military  forces  is  Brigadier- Gen- 
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eral  R.  A.  ShermaD ;  the  President  of  the  hundreds  of  natives,  converting  and  eD%bt- 
Senate  is  the  Vice-president  of  the  republic,  ening  them,  and  teaching  them  the  art  of  sjs- 
Tbe  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  tematic  labor.  At  Arthington  there  is  also  a 
is  J.  N.  Lewis ;  the  Supreme  Judge  is  G.  L.  private  missionary  school,  supported  by  Ed- 
Parsons  ;  the  United  States  Consul  at  Monro-  ward  S.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia.  There  are 
via  died  after  a  few  months'  service,  and  C.  H.  several  other  mission  schools;  but  the  edaca- 
J.  Taylor,  wbo  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  tional  facilities  are  few  and  poor.  Of  the 
resigned  in  a  short  time.  There  is  now  no  U.  Americo- African  children,  not  ten  per  cent,  are 
S.  consul  in  Monrovia.  The  republic  has  con-  in  school,  and  of  the  entire  native  and  Liberia 
eluded  treaties  with  the  German  Empire,  Great  population  not  one  per  cent,  is  receiving  any 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Italy,  the  instruction. 

United  States,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Cttaate. — The  climate  is  somewhat  like  that 

Norway, Portugal,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Hayti.  of  southern  Florida.    The  grass  and  foliage  are 

Army* — There  is  no  standing  army.     Militia  always  green.    The  thermometer  averages  72° 

service  is  obligatory  upon  all  citizens  from  six-  for  about  six  months ;  for  about  three  months 

teen  to  fifty  years  of  age.     The  militia  is  com-  it  is  from  85^^  to  90^  and  it  never  remains  for 

posed  of  a  brigade  of  four  regiments.  any  length  of  time  above  95°.     The  rainy  sea- 

Edicatloi* — A  fresh  impulse  has  been  given  to  son  begins  in  Liberia  in  May,  and  ceases  io  Oc- 

the  educational  department  by  the  reopening  of  tober.     It  is  dry  the  remainder  of  the  year, 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  seminary  in  Monrovia,  Terrilic  tornadoes  precede  and  end  the  raiaj 

which  admits  students  of  all  denominations  of  season.    About  the  middle  of  December  there 

Christians.     At  Bassa,  a  graduate  of  Liberia  is  a  cold,  disagreeable,  and  dangerous  wind, 

College  has  charge  of  a  school  in  which  the  called   the   **  harmattan   wind,'*  blowing  for 

higher  branches  are  pursued.    The  Alexander  from  four  to  six  weeks.    During  these  winds 

High  School,  now  located  in  Clay  Ashland,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  and  at  sunset  ay- 

under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  anoth-  erages  66°,  and  it  seldom  rises  higher  than  80** 

er  graduate  of  Liberia  College,  is  also  doing  at  any  time  during  the  day.    The  harmattan 

good  work  ;  and  the  preparatory  school  in  the  comes  from  the  interior,  some  say  from  the 

college  is  being  carried  on  with  commendable  Desert  of  Sahara.    It  injures  vegetation  and 

energy  and  profit.    The  two  schools  at  Ar-  affects  the  lower  animals,  and  man  does  not 

thington,  aggregating  seventy-eight  pupils,  and  escape.    This  is  the  sickly  season.     Otherwise, 

the  school  at  Brewerville,  numbering  thirty,  an  equable  temperature  prevails.   TheAmerioo- 

supported  by  the  American  Colonization  So-  African  Republic,  like  Holland,  has  a  low,  flat 

ciety,  are  prosperous.   The  Government  schools  coast.   Marshes  and  swamps  of  mangrove-trees 

are  instructing  as  many  as  will  attend  them,  abound.    These  trees  thrive  in  mud.    They  are 

A  compulsory  system  of  education  here  is  im-  found  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  form  a 

practicable  at  present.  close,  impenetrable  thicket.    They  spread  rap- 

ReHglM. — Church  and  state  are  separate.  All  idly,  and  the  leaves  and  branches  fall  and  rot, 
religious  beliefs  are  tolerated.  Most  of  the  and  form  a  sickening  mass  of  decayed  vegeta- 
evangelical  denominations  are  doing  missionary  tion.  In  the  dry  season  particularly,  the  sqd 
work  in  Libena.  The  Presbyterians  were  the  brings  out  from  this  bed  of  putrefaction  an  ex- 
pioneers.  The  name  of  Archibald  Alexander,  traordinary  amount  of  poison  that  mingles 
first  dean  of  Princeton  Seminary,  has  been  with  the  air,  and  both  man  and  beast  inhale 
commemorated  in  the  Alexander  High  School  disease  and  receive  the  seeds  of  infirmity  and 
of  Liberia.  The  Baptists  began  their  mission-  death.  This  malarial  coast  belt  is  the  great 
ary  work  very  early,  and  with  great  vigor,  and  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
they  have  the  moat  fionrishing  churches.  The  ment  of  Liberia.  The  process  of  acclimation 
Methodists  are  largely  represented,  and  their  must  be  passed  through  even  by  colored  per- 
missionary  societies  of  the  United  States  have  sons,  and  for  the  first  six  months  it  is  quite  as 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  evangelical  work,  trying  to  them  as  to  the  whites.  Back  from 
The  Episcopalians  have  prosecuted  work  in  the  Liberian  coast,  however,  are  the  bills  of 
Liberia  with  amazing  persistency  and  great  re-  the  Finley  and  the  Kong  mountains,  with  a 
suits.    Their  schools  at  Cape  Palmos  and  Cape  salubrious  climate. 

Mount  have  benefited  hundreds  of  natives.   Re«  Rtwntest — The  resources  of  the  Americo- 

cently  a  scholarly  and  pious  colored  man  was  African  republic  are  rich  and  varied.    The  soil 

made  Bishop  of  Cape  Palmos  and  parts  adja-  contains  gold,  silver,  and  iron  in  great  aban- 

cent.     For  twenty  years  or  more  a  board  of  dance.    The  iron-ore  yields  sixty  per  cent,  and 

philanthropists  in  Boston,  and  one  in  New  is  found  near  the  surface.    The  natives  use  gold 

York,  have  prosecuted  missionary  educational  and  iron  in  certain  crude  manufactures,  and 

work  in  connection  with  Liberia  College;  but  they  do  not  mine  for  these  metals.    English 

the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  people  has  capitalists  are  digging  gold  at  Axim,  south  of 

not  been  favorable  to  great  success.    It  is  pro-  Liberia,  and  the  same  rich  vein  passes  through 

posed  to  establish  an  industrial  department  in  Liberia.     Capital  is  needed  to  utilize  these 

connection  with  the  college.    The  Lutherans  mines.    The  resources  of  the  forests  are  almost 

have  sustained  for  years  a  manual-labor  school  inexhaustible,  and  they  are  within  the  reach 

and  mission  near  Arthington,  and  have  reached  of  simple  industry.     Palm-trees  are  found  in 
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^reat  abuDdance.  and  yield  aoDually  an  en  or-  weavers  of  cloth,  and  their  dyers,  carpenters, 

aous  growth  of  nuts  and  oil.     Cam-wood  and  merchants,  teachers,  doctors,  and  farmers,  and 

libber-trees  also  abound,  and  are  very  vain-  are  engaged  in  many  of  the  pursuits  common 

kble  for  export.     Millions  of  dollars  go  annu-  to  our  most  advanced  civilized  life.    I'he  food 

JJy  out  of  Europe  and  America  to  the  West  of  the  natives  consists  of  rice,  cassava,  beef, 

^oast ;   thousands  go  to  Liberia  to  purchase  mutton,  game,  tish,  palm-oil,  and  palm-butter ; 

'sltu-oil,   palm-nuts,   cam-wood,  and   rubber,  and  their  drink  is  water  and  palm-wine. 

Ldded  to  this  is  ivory,  one  of  the  most  valu-  Ptlygaay  and  Slafcry. — Two  customs,  inter- 

ble  articles  of  trade,  which  lies  around  in  woven  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  their  social 

arts  of  the  interior  like  common  rocks.    The  system,  are  evils  that  can  not  be  removed  ex- 

jrests  contain  different  varieties  of  valuable  cept  by  slow,  moral  processes— polygamy  and 

mber.     Growing  almost  everywhere  are  ma-  slavery.    The  former  evil  is  not  as  wide-spread 

itgany,  oak,   hickory,  rose- wood,  mulberry,  as  one  would  suppose.     The  man  that  wants  a 

ad  other  valuable  trees  which  could  be  se-  girl  to  wife,  must  tirst  get  together  the  pur- 

ured  easily,  and  at  little  cost.     There  is  a  chast^-money  in  the  form  of  oxen,  bullocks,  or 

reat  variety  of  fruit-trees;    oranges,  limes,  some  other  article  of  trade.     A  woman  has  no 

uavas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  st)ur  sops,  and  choice  in  the  matter  of  marriage.    Often  she 

thers  grow   everywhere,  and  are  remarked  is  chosen  while  still  a  child.    The  wife  is  prop- 

)r  their  delicious  flavor.     The  soil  is  very  erty,  and  is  in  absolute  submission  to  her  hns- 

ich,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  a  stick.    If  band.     She  never  sits  down  to  meals  with 

t  is  simply  scratched,  and  the  seed  dropped  him,  and  always  treats  him  as  her  lord. 

D.  there  is  an  abundant  harvest.     Most  of  the  Liberia  is  the  fruit  of  American  colonization, 

able  vegetables  may  be  raised,  such  as  Guinea  The  first  practical  colonizationist  was  a  negro, 

orn,  sweet  potatoes,  beans,  tomatoes,   okra,  Paul  Cnffee,  of  Massachusetts.    This  bold  lead- 

vatennelons,  cabbages,  and  turnips.    The  na-  er,  full  of  zeal  for  the  civilization  of  Africa, 

ives  cultivate  a  vegetable  somewhat  like  the  took,  in  1816,  forty  colored  persons  in  his  own 

iweet  potato,  which  they  call  eddoes,  and  an-  vessel,  at  his  own  expense,  from  Boston,  to 

»tber  like  the  turnip,  which  they  call  cassavas.  Sierra  Tieone,   which  was  the  colony  estab- 

The  Americo- Africans  raise  and  export  prin-  lished  on  the  West  African  Coast  by  Great 
npally  coffee  and  sugar.  They  could  add  to  Britain,  for  the  reception  of  slaves  taken  from 
hese  articles  ginger,  pepper,  ground-nuts,  in-  the  Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
ligo,  arrow-root,  and  cotton,  which  is  found  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and  the  West 
everywhere  in  a  wild  state.  Enterprise  and  Indies  and  their  descendants  are  called  "•  Li- 
ndustry,  backed  by  a  little  capital,  might  ac-  berians."  They  were  sent  out  by  the  Ameri- 
^raplish  great  results  here.  The  coffee  of  Li-  can  Colonization  Society, 
^ria  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  indige-  Up  to  Jan.  1,  1867,  18,180  emigrants  had 
aons.  Hull,  in  his  work  on  coffee-culture,  gives  gone  to  Liberia,  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
the  Liberian  coffee  the  first  plare.  It  is  snpe-  ernment  had  returneil  to  Africa  6,722  captured 
rior  to  Java  and  Mocha,  both  in  the  size  of  the  slaves.  But  since  1867  there  has  been  a  re- 
berry  and  the  deliciousness  of  the  flavor.  raarkable  decrease  in  the  nuinlier  of  colored 

Tliie  Natlfes. — The  people  are  divided  into  two  people  who  have  left  America  for  Africa.  The 
classes :  1,  the  aborigines,  who  are  the  indig-  Colonization  Society  pays  the  emigrant's'  pass- 
BDoas  tribes,  and  the  slaves  recaptured  from  age,  and  provides  for  his  maintenance  for  six 
slave-ships  and  returned  to  Africa;  and,  2,  the  months.  The  Government  gives  every  marrie<l 
colored  colonizers  from  the  United  States  and  emigrant  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  every 
the  West  Indies,  and  their  descendants.  The  single  man  ten  acres.  This  land  is  covered 
natives,  as  the  aborigines  are  called,  are  divided  with  trees  and  a  thick  undergrowth,  and  must 
into  tribes,  named  Veys,  Mandingoes,  Kroos,  be  cleared  and  prepared  for  planting.  Coffee 
Golahs,  Greboes,  Pessehs,  Bassos,  and  Deys.  scions  must  be  bought,  and  set  out,  and  in 
They  differ  in  dialect,  as  do  the  people  of  three  or  four  years  the  crop  matures.  There 
Great  Britain  even  to-day.  The  Mandingoes  are  no  horses  or  oxen  in  use.  The  emigrant 
area  tall  and  sinewy  race,  while  the  Kroomen  must  build  his  house,  and  must  struggle  hard, 
are  the  sailors,  navigating  all  the  steamers  and  if  he  would  enjoy  life.  But  after  ten,  twenty, 
ships  that  do  business  in  African  waters.  The  it  may  be  thirty  years  of  earnest  effort,  he 
Krooman  was  never  a  slave;  he  was  too  use-  settles  down  under  his  own  vine  and  tig-tree  a 
W  to  the  slave-trader  as  a  sailor.  Every  male  happy,  contented,  and  wealthy  farmer. 
Kroo  has  a  blue  band  tattooed  upon  his  fore-  The  republic  is  exclusively  a  negro  state, 
^ead.  These  tribes  dwell  in  towns,  each  town  White  persons  can  not  now  become  citizens  or 
Jia?ing  its  chief.  The  houses  are  neatly  con-  hold  property  in  Liberia.  It  is  seriously  argued 
structed  of  bamboo.  The  Veys  live  in  conical  that  the  country  will  not  prosper  until  this  ob- 
dwellings,  with  a  porch,  in  which  they  usually  stacle  is  removed,  and  citizenship  and  the  rights 
kwig  a  hammock  of  their  own  manufacture,  of  property  be  opened  to  all.  There  is  a  tnove- 
"The  houses  are  comparatively  neat,  and  the  ment  on  foot  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  for- 
'^frican  wife  prides  herself  on  keeping  her  eigners,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  make  in- 
come tidy  and  in  order.  They  have  their  vestments.  It  is  proposed  to  allow  them : 
^ithfl,  who  work  in  iron  and  gold,  their  1.  To  trade  and  do  business  anywhere  in  the 
VOL.  XXVII. — 27  A 
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republic.     Now  they  are  confined  to  the  sen-  authority  of  State  law,  *'the  first  example,  it 

purts,  and  are  not  allowed  to  establish  facto-  is  believed,  of  municipal  aid  to  a  library  io  ibe 

ries  or  stores  up  the  rivers,  or  in  the  interior.  United  States." 

2.  To  lease  land  for  a  long  term  of  years,  per-  The  earliest  legislation  for  libraries  io  the 

haps  ninety  nine.    Now  the  limitation  is  twenty  United  States  took  the  form  of  general  laws 

years.    Such  an  innovation  would  certaiply  en-  )>roviding  for  the  incorporation  of  library  asso- 

courage  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  and  ciations,  variously  called  subscription,  proprie- 

energize  the  republic.    Most  of  the  colored  peo-  tary,  social,  and  even  public  librarie)^.    There 

pie  who  have  emigrated  to  Africa  were  poor  and  is  now  a  general  law,  providing  for  the  incor- 

comparativelyignorant,  and  in  this  new  country  poration  of  such  associations,  in  each  of  the 

and  hostile  climate  they  have  enjtiyed  neither  sixteen   States:  California,  Colorado,  Florida, 

the  support  of  large  capital,  nor  the  direction  Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Ma88achQ8ett8,Missoari, 

of  general  intelligence.    They  curried  t»  Africa  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 

very  little  idea  of  voluntary,  systematic  labor.  Island,  1  enneasee,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 

They  worked  in  America  more  from  outside  Wisconsin. 

than  inside  influences'.    The  climate  is  against  In  twenty -three  States  and  Territories — Ala- 

the  people.    Their  education  has  been  again^t  bamn,  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Georgia, 

them,  and  they  have  increased  their  weakness  Illinois,    Indiana,    Iowa,    Kansas,    Maryland^ 

by  lying  down  on  native  muscle  and  depend-  Massachusetts,    Minnesota,   Mississippi,   Mon- 

ing  too  much  on  foreign  philanthropy.     Even  tana,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 

after  sixty  years  of  opportunity,  and  thirty-  Tennessee,    Virginia,   Vermont,    Washingtc, 

seven  years  of  national  existence,  there  nre  no  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming — the  libraries aivd 

railroads,  no  horses  or  oxen  in  us?,  except  at  buildings  of  these  associations  are  exempted 

Cape  Palmas.     ^e  "  Liberia,"  by  T.  McCants  from  taxation;  and  in  Alabama,  Connecticut, 

Stewart  (New  York,  1886).  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Mas8t- 

LIBRARY  LEGISUTION.  Previou^^  to  the  chnsetts,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  and  Wi»- 
Revolution,  and  for  many  years  after,  there  cousin,  private  libraries  to  a  certain  amount  are 
appears  to  have  been  no  legi^^lation  in  this  exempt  from  taxation  or  attachment, 
country  for  the  support  of  free  public  libraries  In  1835  New  York  passed  a  law  estab1i«biDg 
from  public  taxes.  The  idea  of  the  free  public  district  libraries,  not  libraries  for  schools  bat 
library,  as  it  is  known  to-day,  was  not  yet  for  the  people,  in  distriois  of  the  size  of  a 
evolvetl.  There  are  in  the  town  records  of  school-district,  the  voters  in  which  were  aa- 
Hoston  for  1686  and  1695  notes  relating  to  '*  the  thorized  to  levy  a  tax  of  $20  to  start,  and  $10 
library  room  in  the  east  end  of  the  town-  annually  to  continue  a  library.  Another  la» 
house,'' and  concerning  '^all  bookes  or  other  in  1838  appropriated  $55,000  annually  to  the 
thint^s  belonging  to  the  library,^'  and  in  a  will  school  districts  for  the  purchiise  of  hooks,  and 
of  1674  ten  volumes  are  bequeathed  **to  the  reciuired  them  to  raise  by  taxation  a  similar 
public  library  in  Boston  or  elsewhere,''  which  amount  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1843  author- 
prove  that  such  a  library  existed  then,  but  it  ity  was  granted  school  districts  to  use  the 
was  probably  destroyed  in  the  town-house  in  library  fund  for  the  purchase  of  school  appa- 
the  fire  of  1747.  ratns,  and  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries, 

The  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  passed  an  provided  the  district  libraries  contained  100  to 

act,  Nov.  16,  1700,  f«r  the  preservation  of  a  125  voUimon,  according  as  there  were  less  or 

library  which  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  D.  D.,  found-  more  than  fifty  scholars  from  five  to  sixteen 

er  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  years  of  age  in  the  district.     The  libraries  in- 

Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  had  sent  to  Charles-  crensed  up  to  1858,  when  they  contained  an 

ton  **for  the  publick  nse''  in  that  province.  aggregate  of  1,604.210  volumes.     From  1853 

The  Philadelf)hia  Library  Company  was  in-  to  1886  the  State  expended  $1, 1 95,422  for  these 

corporated  in  1742,  but  was  started  ten  year:*  district  libraries,    **and   yet  thoy  have  been 

earlier  by  Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  subscrirition  steadily  running  down  during  this  period,  and 

library,  "  the  mother,"  he  called  it,  *'  of  all  the  the  number  of  books  have  decreased  more  than 

North  American  subscription  libraries,"  being  one   half,"  says  the  State  superintendent  in 

*' imitated  by  other  towns  and  in  other  prov-  1886.    The  number  of  volumes  reported  in  the 

inces."  The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Library  Society,  libraries  in  1886  is  734,506. 

organized   in   1748,   after  several   failures  to  Twenty-one  States  followed  New  York  in 

secure  a  charter,  was  finally  incorporated  in  passing  statutes  providing  for  the  establishment 

1756.     The  New  York  Society  Library  was  of  school-district  libraries:  California,  Colorado, 

incorporated  in  1754.      Many  towns  in  New  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Kansas, 

England  had  libraries*  at  an  early  date.     Salis-  Maine,   Maryland,    Massachusetts,  Missis.«ippi, 

bury,  Conn.,  before  the  Revolution,  received  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 

a  gift  of  200  volumes  for  a  library  which  flour-  Ohio,   Oregon,   Pennsylvania,    Rhode  Island, 

ished  until  the  town  was  nearly  a  century  old;  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  But  in  all  the  sTStem 

and  in  1803  Caleh  Bingham  presented  to  the  has  proved  a  failure,  because  the  unit  (thedia- 

ohildrenof  the  same  town  a  small  library  which  trict)  was  too  small;    the  amount  of  money 

prospered  for  many  years,  receiving  occasional  annually  obtainable  in  each  was  too  insigBifi- 

grants  of  money  from  the  town  without  the  cant,  and  the  number  of  volumes  too  few  to 
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>  a  pablic  interest  in  the  care,  circnla-  er^t  or  lease  librai-y  building.    Towns  and  villous 

preservation  of  the  books.     From  year  1""^  }%y  » **F^.  <*^»'  P^™'"!^  '^^Ln  ^^^t  ^u-?  ™'"^  ^" 

♦i>^««  «♦««.««  k«„^  «i,««««^  4.k^:.  i»...<.  tlie  dollar;  cities  ot  Icrb  than  100,000 inhabitants,  one 

these  States  have  changed  their  laws  „ii|.  and  cities  of  overloo,000  inhabitants,  one  tilth 

Ml  statutes  providing  for  pubhc  town  of  a  mill.    City  councils  have  power  to  regulate  the 

9.  amount  to  be  appropriated.    A  special  section  relates 

earliest  free  public  town  library,  unless  to  bequests.    There  are  forty-flve  public  libraries  in 

3pt  that  of  Salisbury  named  above,  was  ^J^^J^ilv'^^^^f .j^^?"^  *?^^V^^  volumes. 

iT  J     .  T>  .     ,             u    iwT    Ti     •     1  ooo   •  Tnfflftna  has  the  simplest  and  most  concise  provision 

hed  at  Peterborongh,  N.  H.,  m  1833,  is  fo^  public  libraries  in  a  single  paragraph  of  an  act 

existence,  but  was  maintained  by  the  passed  in  1871,  concerning  the  election  and  duties  of* 

or  nearly  seventeen  years  before  the  a  board  of  school  commLHsionerH.  They  are  author- 
State  law  was  pa8se<l.  In  March,  1848,  '^^  to  leyv  a  tax  each  year  of  not  exce^ing  one  flllh 

»achasetta  General  Conrt  passed  an  act  ^i^^'rff^Tb^larr^o^'flrrp',^^^^^^^^^      '^^ 

Zing  the  city  of  Boston  to  levy  a  tax  of  pay  salaries,  make  and  enforce  regulations,  and  pre- 

for  the  establishment  of  a  free  public  scribe  penalties  for  their  violation.    The  library  asso- 

and  in  1861  made  the  act  apply  to  uU  ciations  law  was  extended,  and  cities  were  authorized 

es  and  towns  of  the  State.     But  to  the  ^  ^'?!,®  ^'^Sr^^^fJ'^'  ?°  ^"^^f  *^fl  '°  ^?P'    ^^^"^ 

,.      I      .  I  .         ,1           ,,           J.,  are  sixty  public  libranes  in  the  State,  with  an  affflrre- 

ampshire  Legislature  belongs  the  credit  ^^^  of  103.1  tiO  volumes;  thirteen  of  these  have  84,- 

ing  the  first  general  law,  approved  July  OOO  volumes;  the  others  are  township  libraries  with 

,  authorizing  towns  to  maintain  libraries  less  than  1,000  volumes  each,  probably  the  outcome  of 

all  inhabitants  ^^^  ^^^  district  system.    An  act  passed  in  1888  pro- 

..  following  States  there  has  been  no  i^^^  ^0^'^ llw^??^^"  ."nd-l^irtS  o^To^ 

ion  except  for  the  ^tate  library  :   Dela-  ghall  offer  to  the  trustees  of  the  town  where  it  is  lo- 

Kentucky,    Louisiana,    Nevada,    North  cated  to  make  it  a  free  public  library,  the  trustees  ml^ 

la,   Oregon,  and  South  Oarolinn.     The  levy  a  tax  of  not  less  than  one  Quarter  nor  more  tlian 

1  Government  has  provided  for  Territo-  ^^l?^  quarters  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  vnl- 

..w:^«  *«..  ♦!»«  «««    #  ♦k^  i««;oi«»««^„  „.  A  nation,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  officers  of  thehbrary 

•anes  for  the  use  of  the  legislatures  and  ^^  the  purchase  of  books,  and  shall  continue  it  annu- 

of  toe  lerntories.  ally  so  long  as  the  money  raised  is  properly  applied 

rdlowing  list  contains  a  summary  of  the  by  tlie  library  officers. 

ion   with  some  of  the  statistics  of  the  Iowa  in  1840  enacted  a  district  library  law ;  in  1873 

States  and  Territories.  ?  ^^°  "^™^  i*^  °^  *  ^^^^  ^i^""^  section,  authom- 

ing  any  city  or  town  to  levy  a  tax  ot  one  mill  on  the 

I  in  its  school  law,  passed  in  1885,  permits  dollar  of  assessed  valuation,  for  the  support  of  a  pub- 

^^stees   in    townships  where  there  are   100  lie  library.  There  are  eight  free  libraries  in  the  State, 

bildren  to  use  |l)0  of  the  school  i\ind,  and  any  with  an  ag^cgate  of  26,556  volumes. 

IS  they  may  receive,  for  the  purchase  of  books  Kanm  puss^  a  free  public  library  law  in  1886.  hav- 

3l  libraries,  to  be  fVee  to  teachers  and  pupils,  ing  had  tne  general  experience  with  district  libraries 

residents  on  pavment  of  such  monthly  fee  as  since  1870. 

tees  may  prescribe.  Maine'i  statute,  passed  in  1854,  provides  that  any 

nJa,  in  1854,  adopted  a  district  library  law,  town  ma^  rabe  bv  taxation  one  dollar  on  each  rata- 

to  that  of  New  York.     In  1878  a  full  library  ble  poll  for  tlie   ronning  of  a  public  library;  and 

he  model  of  the  Illinois  statute  was  passed.  tbereal\er  twenty -five  cents  annually  for  its  njainte- 

re  sixteen  public  libraries  in  Uie  State  aggre-  nance.    This  allowance  is  so  meager  that  without  aid 

31,113  volumes.  from  private  individuals  no  libranes  could  be  formed ; 

ks  in  1872,  enacted  n  law  based  on  that  of  there  are  but  twelve  public  libraries  in  the  State,  a^- 

but  no  city  or  town  has  taken  advantage  of  gre/iating  25,409  volumes.      A  protection  law  was 

frions.    The  only  free  library  in  the  State,  at  passed  in  1877. 

was  established'by  contributions  made  by  the  MassaohiiEetti  began  in  1851  with  a  law  like  that  of 

f Trade.  Maine:  in   1859  allowed  a  larger  tax,  and  in   1866 

rtiont  passed  a  school  library  law  in  1839 ;  a  adoptca  the  New  Hampshire  freedom  from  limitation 

3rary  law  in  1869,  restricting  taxation  a<<  in  and  authorized  a  citv  or  town  to  raii^e  any  sum  it 

The  public  library  laws  of  1875  and  1876  per-  deemed  necessary,  also  borrowing  its  provision  for 

.  city  or  town  to  establish  a  library,  but  made  the  receipt  of  ^ifts  and  bequests.     An  act  of  lb70 

ision  for  its  support  by  taxation.     In  1881  a  ^^  for  the  establishment  of  aistricts  for  maintaining; 

IMUMcd  permittinjT  towns  to  levy  a  tax  of  two  street  lamps,"   grants  power    ^*  to    maintain    street 

1  the  dollar  of  valuation.     Fines  for  penal  lamps,  establish  and  n:aintain  libraries,  and  maintain 

may  be  applied  for  the  support  of  a  public  sidewalks.*'     A  protection  law  was  passed  in  1872. 

There  are  but  sixteen  pubhc  libraries  in  the  There  arc  192  puolic  libraries,  with  an  aggrej,'ate  of 

Egregsting  48,814  volumes.  Ij770.386  volumes,  "  nearly  as  manv,"  says  Dr.  Wm. 

i  ill  the  act  of  1883,  establishing  a  common-  F.   Poole,  *^  as  are  contained  in  all  the  other  public 

system,   authorizes  the  school   board   ot  any  libraries  of  the  United  States.'* 

p  to  buy  a  circulating  library,  of  the  value  of  Hiohigan  is  uninue  in  having  in  the  first  Constitution 

•e  than  $500 ;  the  bookn  to  be  selected  from  a  of  the  State  the  clause :  '*  The  Legislature  shall  also 

roved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In-  provide  for  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  library  in 

1,  to  include  the  publications  of  at  lea.st  four  every  township."     In   1859  a  school  district   library 

irs.     Etesidents  or  the  township  may  take  out  law  was  enacted  ;  but  this  plan  proving  a  failure,  as 

mder  regulations  prescribed    by  the  school  in  the  other  States  which  introduced  it,  a  thorough 

public  library  law,  like  that  of  Illinois^  was  enacted 

»  in  1872  enacted  a  law,  with  minute  details  in  1877.     The  State  has  157  public  libranes,  agtrregot^ 

istablishment,  ^vemment.  and  management  ing  231,365  volumes;  thirty-four  have  173,944  vol- 

;  libraries,  which  has  been  largely  followed  in  umes ;  the  remainder  are  township  libraries  of  l&ss 

estcm  States.    It  provides  a  board  of  nine  di-  than  1,000  volumes  each. 

an    independent    body  nominated    by    the  Miimesota  has  a  district  library  law  ;  in  1867  enacted 

nd  approved  by  the  city  council,  but  liavinsr  a  law  exemptin'jr  libraries  and  their  buildings  from  tox- 

ufiive  control  of  the   library  and  power  to  atlon,  and  in  1875  passed  on  act  for  their  protection. 
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IGmooiI  in  1885  enacted  a  public  librarv  law,  draft- 
ed bv  Mr.  Oundcn,  of  the  St.  Louis  I'ublic  Libmry. 
It  tbllows  the  Illinois  law,  with  slight  changes. 

KontanA  passed  in  1888  a  law  of  the  Illinois  plan, 
providing  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  any  incor- 
porated town  or  city  may  establi:»h  a  tree  public  libra- 
ry, and  may  levy  a* tax  for  its  support  not  exceeding 
one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  vuluatiou.  But  tae 
question  of  establishing  the  library  mu>t  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  voters  of  the  town  for  acoeptauce  or 
rejection. 

Hebraska  enacted  a  library  law  in  1877  on  the  Illi- 
nois model,  and  with  full  details.  There  are  four 
public  libraries,  with  17,227  volumes. 

Hew  Hampshire  enacted  the  first  ^neral  free  public 
library  law  in  1849,  so  simple  in  form  and  effective 
that  it  still  remains  unchan^d.  Any  town  may  raise 
and  appropriate  money  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  public  library,  without  limitation  as  to 
amount  or  conditions  a»  to  management.  It  allows 
the  receipt  of  gitts  and  bequests  which  may  be  used 
in  such  manner  as  will  best  promote  the  prosperity 
and  utility  of  the  library.  There  are  thirty-five  free 
libraries  m  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  of  129,227 
volumes.  An  act  of  1877  provides  for  the  protection 
of  public  libraries. 

Hew  Jersej  pas:<ed  a  law  in  1884  modeled  on  that 
of  Illinois.  It  provides  that  on  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
.iorit}  of  the  voters,  at  a  special  election,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  authorities  to  lay  a  tax  of  one  third  of  a  mill 
on  the  dollar  of  assess^^d  valuation,  as  a  IVee  public 
librar>'  fund.  The  board  of  trustees  is  made  a  cor- 
porate body  of  seven  members,  the  mayor,  supenn- 
tendcnt  of  public  instruction,  and  five  others  tf)  be 
appointed  bv  the  mayor,  to  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. Another  act,  of  the  same  year,  empowers  three 
or  more  persons  to  organize  a  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  free  public  library.  An  act 
passed  shortly  before  Uie  two  named  provides  that 
wherever  an  incorporated  lyoeum  library  now  exists, 
the  proper  authonties  of  any  town  having  control  of 
a  free  librarv,  established  and  maintained  bv  public 
moneys,  shah  have  power  to  lend  such  free  Horary  to 
such  Ivccura,  and  t*J  pay  over  to  the  lyceum  whatever 
annual  sums  the  authorities  can  levy  for  the  fr^e  li- 
brary^ provided  that  the  mayor  and  president  of  the 
council  be  made  ex-officio  trustee  of  the  Ivceum,  and 
that  the  united  librarv  shall  be  tree  to  tlie  teacherH 
and  pupils  of  the  publfc  schools. 

Hew  Mezioo^  in  a  municipal  corporations  act  of 
1884,  allows  ttie  council  or  trustees  of  anv  city  or  in- 
corporated town  to  appropriate  money  for  a  public 
library,  provided  that  the  yearly  appropriation  shall 
not  exceed  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation, 
and  that  no  appropriation  be  made  until  the  proposi- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

Hew  York,  in  1872,  passed  a  public  library  law, 
providing  that  upon  the  written  petition  of  tlie  ma- 
jority of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  anv  city,  town, 
or  village,  its  common  council,  board  or  trustees,  or 
town  auditors  may  establish  and  maintain  a  free  pub- 
lic library,  with  the  limitation  of  one  dollar  for  each 
leiral  voter  for  the  foundation,  and  fitly  cents  annually 
for  the  maintenance ;  amended.  1885.  to  include  pub- 
lic reading-rooms,  with  or  witnout  libraries.  No  li- 
brary is  known  to  have  been  established  under  this 
law.  The  district  library  laws  are  mentioned  above. 
Under  a  provision  of  the  school  law  of  1847  there  are 
twenty-two  free  libraries,  indirectly  supported  by 
taxation,  having  an  aggregate  of  125,811  volumes. 
In  1886  New  York  passed  a  law  to  encoun^rc  the 
giowth  of  free  circulating  libraries  in  the  cities  of  the 
State.  Under  it  any  library  association  duly  incor- 
porated, owning  $20,000  worth  of  real  estate  and  at 
least  10,000  volumes,  and  circulating  the  same  as  a 
free  library  to  the  number  of  75,000  volumes  annually, 
is  authorized  to  apply  to  the  common  council  or  other 
proper  authority  for  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  for  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  $5,000  for  each  additional  100,000  volumes 
circulated  annually,    fower  is  given  to  such  proper 


authorities  to  make  provision  for  the  payi 
such  appropriations.  An  act  passed  May  ] 
provides  for  towns  or  cities  of  le*s8  than  8o,0C 
lation.  Any  librar>'  asaociation  in  such  a  to 
ing  $4,000  worth  of'  real  estut«  or  paying  $d0« 
rent,  and  also  owning  at  least  5,000  volumi 
tained  as  a  free  public  library',  may  apply  to  t 
mon  council  or  other  proper  autfionty  for  $1 
each  15,000  volumes  circulated  annually. 

Ohio  enacted  its  first  public  library  law  i 
and  others  in  1878  and  1875.  Under  its  school 
law  of  1858  it  had  a  similar  experience  to  tliat 
York,  and  in  1868  the  school  officers  were 
what  to  do  with  the  books.  The  present  law 
cities  and  towns  to  raise  money  oy  taxation 

fmrchase  of  books  ^  provides  a  board  of  mam 
or  the  administration  of  the  library  and  the  \ 
of  books,  but  gives  to  the  board  of  education  I 
trol  of  the  library,  the  providing  of  funds  fort 
tion  of  buildings,  and  all  other  expenses.  Ii 
school  officers  to  deposit  their  libraries  for  us 
town  libraries.  There  are  twenty -one  publi 
ries  in  the  State,  aggregating  821,071  volumes 

PemuylyaQia  has  a  district  school  library  law 
in  18B4.  and  a  general  act  for  incorporating 
associations,  passed  in  1874,  but  no  free  pubhc 
law.  A  law  pa.ssed  by  the  last  Legislatun 
that  all  taxes  on  dogs  may  be  appropriated 
support  and  maintenance  of  public  librari 
organized,  provided  that  such  liorary  compani 
provide  and  maintain  a  free  reading  roo.ni)  for 
of  all  inhabitants  of  the  borough  where  it  i 
lished. 

Bhode  IsUuid,  in  1867,  gave  ]x>wer  to  towns  t 
lish  libraries  ;  in  1869  authorized  two  towns 
bine  and  administer  a  library  jointly ;  and 
a  free  public  library  act  in  li;75.  A  city  or  to^ 
lay  a  tax  of  2.5  mills  ou  the  dollar  of  valun 
establu^hing  a  library,  and  two  tenths  of  a  mil 
allv  thcreatter  for  its  support.  The  State  ha 
public  libraries,  with  138,884  volumes. 

Tenneieee  and  Weit  Viiginia  have  general 
the  incorporation  and    protection  of  librarii 
Viiginia  has  in  addition  a  district  library  law. 

TexU|Mn  a  concise  law,  enacted  in  'l874,  f 
thot  any  incorporated  city  may  establish  a  free 
library,  and  may  make  such  regulations  am 
such  part  of  its  revenues  for  the  management 
crease  thereof  as  the  municipal  government  of 
mav  determine.  There  are  two  public  librari 
at  Galveston  having  5.600  volumes. 

Vennonti  in  1865,  adopted  a  law  similar  to 
New  Hampshire,  but  changed  in  1867  to  that  ot 
except  that  it  allows  fifty  cents  per  poll  for 
nual  mainteuuice.  A  library  association  1 
passed  in  1869.  In  1884  the  law  was  amen 
raising  the  legal  limit  of  expenditure  from  on 
to  two  dollara  upon  every  poll  for  establishim 
from  fitly  cents  to  one  dollar  for  maintenance, 
are  fifteen  public  libraries  in  the  State,  aggi 
81,193  volumes. 

Wiaconain  passed  a  law  in  1868  permitting  t 
raise  by  taxation  yearly  $150  for  the  pure 
books.  In  1872  a  law  similar  to  that  of  lUin 
enacted,  by  which  cities  and  towns  were  auth€ 
raise  a  tax' of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  for  the  su] 
public  libraries.  The  Milwaukee  Public  Libi 
a  special  law  which  empowers  the  library  b 
fix  the  amount  to  be  raised  for  the  libraiy  1 
tion.  There  arc  nine  public  libraries  in  the' St 
gregating  62,748  volumes. 

LIND  (GOLDSCHMIDT),  JENHT,  a  Swedis 
er,  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Oct.  6, 
died  in  London,  England,  Nov.  2,  1887 
evinced  extraordinary  mnsical  talent 
fourth  year,  and  in  her  ninth  year  was 
in  the  singing- school  attached  to  the 
theatre  in  Stockholm.     In  her  eighteent 
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tnde  her  dibut  in  opera  in  that  city,  and 
an  engageiiieDt  of  three  jeare.  pl(taain)[ 
ubiic,  but  fHiling  to  satisfy   lier»elt.     In 

b1i«  went  to  faris.  autl  placed  herself 
*  the  instruction  of  Manuel  Garcia,  with 
11  ahe  gtadied  several  months,  when  she 
ed  an  eugat;eiiieDt  at  tiie  Berlin  npera, 
e  she  appeared  in  Meyeibeer's  " Cauip  of 
A,"  the  soprano  part  being  apeciall?  writ- 
or  ber.  Trom  Ibio  time  (1B44)  she  U- 

known  as  the  "Swedish  Nightingale," 
he  Diost  eminent  composers  and  critics 
lunced  her  the  oiueicai  mirade  of  the  age. 
heles  said  she  had  "  truly  enohnnted " 
LabUche  declared  thiit  "  every  note  was 
a  pearl."  Hendelssohn  wrota  that  she 
he  first  artist  that  "united  in  the  same 
<e  natural  gifts,  study,  and  depth  of  feel- 
he  combination  uf  the  three  never  elist- 
«fore."  Her  first  Appearance  in  opera  in 
OD  was  in  Her  Mtgesij's  Theatre,  May  4, 

and  the  critic.  Henry  F.  Chorley,  wrote 
"tlietowD,  aacred  and  profane,  went  mad 


^  the  'Swedish  Nightingale.'"  Her  last 
irsQco'  on  any  operatic  staire  was  in  Loa- 
Uarch  18.  1849,  as  Alice  in  "  liobert  le 
e."  Thereafter  she  confined  herself  ex- 
■ely  to  the  concert  platform,  gaining 
erand  greater  laurels  tlinn  ever  Iwfore; 
lere  her  supreniest  triumphs  were  in  orn- 
Her  voice  was  a  fine  soprano,  from  D 
espeoiallv  pure  and  rich  in  the  up|)er 
*r,  witli  sweetness,  flexibility,  and  charm 
pression :  and  she  had  remarkiible  ven- 
oial  power,  as  instanced  In  her  famous 
and  echo  sonfts,  and  in  the  trio  for  voice 
KO  Aittvf.  composed  for  her  in  "The  Camp 
fsia,"  in  which  her  voice  was  scarcely  dis- 
tshable  from  the  tones  of  'he  flutes, 
rini;  the  whole  of  1848  the  Lind  mania 
everywhere  epidemic  in  Europe,  and  at 
•tfc  of  her  engagement  in  1840  ahe  went 
beck,  Germany,  where  she  made  her  con- 
Tor  her  engasement  and  remarkable  biic- 
1  the  United  States,    ]n  October,  1849,  1 


conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  Jennj  Lind  to 
Americu.  I  felt  confident  that  the  finest  song- 
stress in  the  world,  having  also  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  unstinted  benevolence  and  kind- 
noas  uf  heart,  would  he  fully  appreciated  and 
liberally  patronized  b;  the  American  people. 
The  agent  I  sent  to  Europe  to  secure,  if  possi- 
ble, the  engagement  of  the  "  Swedish  Nightin- 
giile "  was  authorized  to  give  her  $1,000  a 
night,  for  any  number  ufniglila  up  to  160,  with 
all  her  expenses,  ioE^luding  secretary,  servant^ 
carriages,  etc..  besiiles  engaging  such  musical 
asaiatants  as  she  should  select,  upon  any  terms  ; 
and  1  offered  to  place  the  enrire  sum  of  money 
mentioned  in  tlie  contract  in  the  hands  of  Lon- 
d<>n  bankers  before  she  sailed.  This  sum, 
amounting  in  all  to  $187,000,  was  so  deposited 
by  me,  and  the  contracts  were  signed  Jan.  9, 
1850,  eight  months  before  the  first  concert 
WM9  given  in  New  York.  In  Ibis  interval  the 
merita  of  the  '*  divine  Jenny  "  as  a  songslress, 
and  aa  a  woman  of  unbounded  charity,  were 
duly  and  daily  set  forth  in  the  American  press. 
Wlien  she  arrived  on  oor  shores,  Sept.  1,  1850. 
the  excitement  and  general  desire  to  see  and 
hear  her  were  intense.  Thonsands  uf  persons 
covered  the  sliipping  and  piers,  and  other  tlma- 
Bonda  congregated  on  the  wharf  at  Canal  Street 
to  see  her  land  frotn  the  steamship  ''  Atliintic." 
On  the  wharf  was  a  flag-<Ieroral«d  bower  of 
trees,  and  farther  on  two  triumphal  arches, 
one  bearing  the  legend  "  Welcome,  Jenny 
Lind,"  and  the  other,  surmonnteit  by  the 
American  eagle,  being  inscribed  "  Welcome  to 
America."  My  private  carriage  conveyed  her 
and  her  party  to  the  Irving  House.  I  myself 
riding  with  my  coachman  on  the  box  as  a  legit- 
imate advertisement,  and  within  ten  minutes 
of  our  arrival  there  were  lull  20,000  people 
around  the  hotel,  nor  did  ihe  throng  lessen  till 
late  at  night.  At  midnight  Miss  Lind  was 
serenaded  liy  the  200  members  of  the  New 
York  Mnsical  Fund  Society,  escorted  to  the 
ground  by  300  tiremen  in  their  red  shirts  and 
with  torches.  The  calls  for  Miss  Lind  were  so 
veheiJient  that  I  led  ber  through  a  window  to 
the  balcony,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
serenaile  could  go  on.  Probably  no  pulilic  re- 
ception in  America  ever  was  more  enthusiastic 
and  remarkable.  For  weeks  the  excitement 
was  unalwted.  Her  rooms  were  thronged  by 
visitors,  including  the  magnates  of  church  and 
state.  Presents  of  all  soits  were  showered 
U[ion  her.  Milliners,  mantua-miikcrs,  shop- 
keepers, and  manufacturers,  aiivertiKed  "Jenny 
Lind"  lionnets,  riding-hnbits,  glovex,  shoes, 
sliawls,  robes,  mantillas,  chairs,  sofas,  pianos 
— in  fact,  everything  was  "Jenny  I.inil. 

The  tickets  for  the  Hrst  concert  in  Castle 
Garden  were  sold  at  auction  for  $17,8^4.  Tlie 
first  seat  was  bid  off  for  i22f> ;  the  first  1.000 
seals  averased  JIO  each,  some  selling  for  $26, 
$40,  and  $50  each.  When  I  told  Jenny  Lind 
what  the  procce<ls  fur  her  Airst  concert  would 
be,  she  sceme<i  horror-struck ;  "  Why,  Mr.  Bar- 
nuiij,"  slie  exclaimed,  "this  is  wicked!   the 
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people  are  mad ;  I  can  not  accept  money  which  Vernon.  Miss  Lind  was  besieged  by  callers 
is  thrown  away  in  this  manner ;  I  shall  give  my  everywhere.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  a  wealthy 
share  to  public  charities."  I  was  as  mnch  young  lady,  the  niece  of  a  distinguished  stiit^ 
elated  as  she  was  depressed,  and  I  at  once  man,  was  so  determined  to  see  Jenny  Lind  in 
proposed  to  amend  our  contract  by  giving  her  private  that  she  bribed  one  of  the  servants  U) 
half  of  the  entire  receipts  of  the  first  two  con-  lend  her  a  white  cap  and  apron,  and  she  carried 
certs — not  counting  those  two  in  our  engage-  in  the  tray  with  Jeimy^s  tea.  At  Havnna  we 
ment — and  also  to  give  her,  besides  her  $1,000  passed  a  pleasant  month  in  a  hired  furnished 
a  night,  half  of  the  gross  receipts  of  every  sub-  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  where  MIm 
sequent  concert  or  oratorio,  atter  deducting  Lind  had  a  visit  of  several  days  from  her  fa- 
$5,500  for  general  expenses.  This  voluntary  mous  countrywoman,  Frederika  Bremer.  Af- 
proposition  on  my  part  astonished  her  exceed-  ter  the  termination  of  our  contract,  Miss  Lind 
ingly,  and  caused  her  tears  to  flow  while  she  gave  several  concerts,  with  varied  success,  and 
overwhelmed  me  with  compliments  and  grati-  during  a  visit  to  Boston  she  married,  Feb.  5, 
tude.  From  her  share  of  the  first  two  concerts  1852,  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  German  coin- 
she  gave  $10,000,  which,  under  the  direction  poser  and  pianist,  who  bad  played  at  several 
of  the  mayor  of  New  York,  by  her  request,  of  our  concerts,  and  to  whom  Miss  Lind  had 
was  divided  among  sundry  charities,  and  the  long  been  attached,  since  she  studied  music 
story  of  her  great  generosity  ran  like  wild-fire  with  him  in  Germany.  While  she  was  in  Boi*- 
through  the  country.  The  third  concert,  which  ton,  as  especially  characteristic  of  her  gener- 
by  agreement  we  called  '^the  first  regular  con-  osity,  it  is  told  that  a  poor  working-girl  paid 
cert,"  was  given  Sept.  17, 1850.  I  had  offered  $8  for  a  ticket  "to  hear  that  good  angel  sing,'' 
a  prize  of  $200  for  an  ode,  "Greeting  to  declaring  that  it  was  her  whole  week's  wages. 
America,"  which  was  awarded  to  Bayard  Tay-  This  was  told  to  Miss  Lind,  who  exclaimed: 
lor,  was  set  to  music  by  Benedict,  and  was  "  Oh,  this  must  not  be !  Poor  girl !  she  shall 
sung  by  Miss  Lind.  The  enthusiasm  created  not  lose  her  money;  it  is  wicked!"  and  she 
by  her  first  concert  continued  unabated,  and  sent  her  a  $20  gold  piece.  Her  natural  im- 
whenever  and  wherever  she  sang  the  demand  pulses  were  more  generous  than  those  of  any 
for  tickets  at  the  highest  prices  far  exceeded  person  I  ever  met.  A  story  of  trouble  brought 
the  supply.  The  concert  tour  was  confined  to  tears  from  her  eyes  and  money  from  her  purse.  !, 
the  following  cities:  New  York,  85  concerts;  But  she  was  a  woman  of  strong  common  sense, 
Philadelphia,  8;  Boston,  7;  Providence,  1;  and  was  equally  removed  from  flattery  and  im- 
Baltimore,  4;  Washington.  2;  Richmond,  1;  position.  She  knew  herself,  and  always  maiu- 
Oharleston,  2;  Havana,  3;  New  Orleans,  12;  tained  her  rights.  Once,  on  a  steamboat  jour- 
Natchez,  1;  Memphis,  1;  St.  Louis,  5;  Nash-  ney  on  the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans  to 
ville,  2;  Louisville,  3;  Madison,  1:  Cincin-  Cairo,  she  voluntarily  sang  for  the  gratifica- 
nati,  5 ;  Wheeling,  1 ;  Pittsburg,  1 ;  in  all  95.  tion  of  her  fellow-passengers,  and  so  she  sl- 
The  total  receipts,  except  for  concerts  devoted  ways  was  willing  to  sing  on  like  occasions:  but 
to  charity,  were  $712,16^1.34,  an  average  of  woe  to  those,  however  high  in  social  station, 
$7,496.43  for  each  concert.  Of  this  sum  Miss  who  tried  to  entrap  her.  Once  her  New  York 
Lindas  net  avails  were  $176,675,  and  as  money  lawyer  invited  her,  with  Benedict  and  BelletU, 
then  had  many  times  the  purchasing  power  it  to  an  evening  party  at  his  house  near  Yonkers. 
has  now,  so  high  a  price  had  never  before  been  She  accepted  the  compliment,  as  she  deemed 
paid  to  a  public  singer.  In  our  contract.  Miss  it,  glad  to  vary  the  monotony  of  her  public 
Lind  reserved  the  right  of  giving  charity  con-  career  by  mingling  socially  with  refined  peo- 
certs  when  she  chose,  and  did  so  in  several  pie,  as  she  had  been  nsed  to  do  in  Europe, 
cities,  tiius  giving  away  not  less  than  $50,000.  Late  in  the  evening  her  host  gave  her  his  arm, 
This  created  a  conundrum  which  ran  through  as  if  for  a  promenade,  and  led  her  to  an  open 
the  press:  "Why  will  Barnum  and  Jenny  piano  in  a  large  room,  where  his  expectant 
Lind  never  fall  out?'' — "Because  one  is  for-  guests  already  were  seated,  and  said:  "Now, 
getting,  and  the  other  for-giving.'*  Un  read-  Miss  Lind,  you  will  greatly  gratify  us  by  sing- 
ing this,  Miss  Lind  laughed  heartily,  then,  as-  ing  some  of  your  favorite  selections.'*  Her  in- 
suming  a  serious  look  and  tone,  she  said :  "  Mr.  stant  and  indignant  response  was,  "  Order  my 
Barnum,  it  is  not  right  for  me  to  have  so  much  carriage  immediately."  A  similar  scene  oc- 
credit  when  you  give  the  services  of  Benedict  curred  in  Havana,  where,  by  invitation  of  i 
and  Belletti,  all  the  expenses  of  the  company,  Spanish  count,  she  was  at  a  grand  ball  attend- 
includirig  the  orchestra,  hire  of  halls,  attend-  ed  by  the  most  aristocratic  families  in  that  citj. 
ance,  and  printing,  while  I  give  only  my  My  personal  relations  with  Jenny  Lind  dor- 
voice."  ing  our  engagement  and  ever  afterward  were 
Our  Washington  concerts  were  attendefl  by  cordial  and  unbroken.  When  she  undertook 
the  President,  his  Cabinet,  and  their  families;  to  give  concerts  on  her  own  account  in  this 
by  Clay,  Webster,  Benton,  Cass,  Scott,  and  country,  she  always  regretted  the  want  of  my 
other  prominent  people,  who,  in  public  and  management,  and  once  said  to  me,  in  Bridie- 
private,  paid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Lind,  port:  "  People  cheat  me  and  swindle  me  very 
and  the  concert  party  was  sper^ially  enter-  much,  and  I  find  it  very  annoying  to  give  con- 
tained  in   the   White    House  and    at   Mount  certs  on  my  own  account."  *  When  1  wob  io 
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in  1868,  straggl'iDg  agiunst  the  Jerome  "  A  Lad's  Love  "  and  "  Patty's  Perversities  " ; 

CompaDy's    debts,   Otto    Cioldscbmidt  and  Albion  W.  Tourgee  **  Button's  Inn."    Will- 

ipoD  me  and  offered,  in  behalf  of  bis  iam  H.  Bisbop  gave  us  *^Tbe  Golden  Justice," 

hom  to  me  be  always  called   '*  Miss  wbich  is  certainly  a  bright  and  clever  story; 

any  financial  aid  I  might  need,  wbich,  Sidney  Luska  bas  written  the  **  Yoke  of  Uie 

rso,  I  declined.     And  in  all  the  years  Tborah  "  and  '*  A  Land  of  Love."    From  Joel 

ay  engagement  with  Jenny  Lind  ter-  Chandler  Harris  we  have  ''  Free  Joe,  and  other 

d  we  both  were  always  ready  to  do  each  Georgian   Sketches,"  a   capital    collection   of 

ny  possible  friendly  service.    On  the  day  tales.    Edgar  Fawcett  bas  written  the  *^Con- 

leath,  in  response  to  my  message  of  con-  fessions  of  C'laude  " ;  Harold  Frederic  *'  Seth's 

5  to  her  husband,  I  received  from  him  Brother's   Wife " ;    and    Frank    R.    Stockton 

lowing  cablegram:  " I  fully  appreciate  "The    Hundre^ltb    Man,"    **  The    Christmas 

ondolences.  coming  from  one  who  well  Wreck,"  and  **The  Bee-Man  of  Orn  and  Other 

my  beloved  wife,  and  was  always  re-  Fanciful  Tales."    Some  of  these  latter  stories 

tred  by  her  with  sincere  regard."    Jenny  are  quite  up  to  the  best  work  of  this  brilliant 

joldscbmidt    was    buried    in    Malvern  short  story  writer.    From  £.  P.  Roe  we  have 

3ry,  near  London,  Nov.  5,  1887.  "  The  Earth  Trembled."     The  **  Van  Gelder 

KiTIJRI^    AHESICAir,  IH    1887.     There  Papers "  and  other  sketches  are  bright  efforts, 

9  that  is  encouraging  in  a  review  of  something  after  the  style  (»f   Irving.     Edgar 

san  authorship  during  the  past  year.  Saltus  bas   published   ''Mr.    Incoul's   Misad- 

server's  attention  is,  of  course,  first  di-  venture,"  a  work  in  bis  customary  pessimistic 

to  the  enormous  number  of  reprinted  stjle,  which  has  attracted  no  little  sharp  criti- 

in  comparison   with   those  which  are  cism  on  that  account.     Augusta  Evans  Wilson 

1,  and  in  this  connection  the  opinion  on  has  written  "  At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius,"  wbich 

iration  wonld  be  pretty  general  tbntfew  is  interesting,  though  in  the  too  inflated  st>le 

all  the  works  which  are  republished  of  this  writer.     "  Zorab,  a  Love  Story  of  Mod- 

Inglish  sonrces  or  translated  from  Con-  em  Egypt,"  is  by  Elizabeth  Balcli.   **  Two  Gen- 

I  writers  are  worth  the  trouble  and  ex-  tlemen  of  Boston  "  appeared  in  the  "  Round 

^one  to  in  their  reproduction.     Doubt-  Robin   Series";    Mrs.   G.    H.    Alden  (Pansy) 

ry  much  of  this  is  done  by  publishers  in  wrote  '*  Eightv-seven  " ;  and  the  author  of  the 

0  keep  their  presses  going;  but  the  re-  story  of  "  Margaret  Kent,"  a  work  which  at- 
a  flood  of  trash,  which  is,  of  course,  tracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  a  few  years 

^mprehensively  illustrated  in   the  de-  ago,  has  reappeared  in ''Sons and  Daughters," 

nt  of  fiction.     But  neither  the  fact  that  which    is   well   considered.     ^*  Paradise,"   by 

many  foreign  books  are  reprinted  in  Lloyd  S.  Bryce,  **  The  Fortunes  of  the  Fara- 

!intry  nor  the  other  fact  that  large  num-  days,"  by  Amanda  M.  Douglass,  and  •*  Aunt 

these  are  trashy,  frivolous,  or  harmful,  Tabitba's  Trial,"  by  L.  O.  Cooper,  are  without 

any  explanation  of  the  paucity  of  good  special  features  for  criticism.    "  Happy  Dodd," 

r  work  here.     After  a  thorough  exam-  by  Rose  Terry  Cook,  is  in  the  usual  graceful 

of  the  list  of  books  published  in  this  style  of  that  pleasing  writer.     In  ^' The  Leisure 

f  last  year,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  Hour  Series  "  has  been  published  '*  Pine  nn/1 

don  that  it  hardly  contains  one  really  Palm,"  by  M.  D.  Conway.     Louisa  M.  Alc(»tt 

iss  book  in  science,  in  botany,  in  criri-  has    written    **  Agatha    and    the    Shadow  " ; 

1  fiction,  or  in  history.  The  selections  Blanche  Willis  Howard  published  ''Tony  the 
iven  are,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  Maid,"  an  exceedingly  well-written  story,  and 
presentatives  of  American  literary  work  "  Aunt  Serena."  From  John  Habberton  we 
7.  have  "Country  Luck,''  in  which  there  are  bits 
«• — In  the  department  of  fiction  the  of  admirable  characterization.  Mary  J.  Holmes 
[*y  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  has  p'.ibiished  "  Gretchen,"  and  A.  C.  Gunther 
practical  and  business-like,  novels  being  baa  written  **  Mr.  Barnes,  of  New  York." 
I,  after  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  public,  which  had  the  advantage  of  enormous  pufling 
purpose  of  sale  rather  than  reputation,  without  presenting  any  very  remarkable  rea- 
ew  really  imaginative  books  are  writ-  sons  for  it.  *^  Mahala  Sawyer"  appears  over 
d  among  the  considerable  list  of  novels  the  initials  of  D.  S.  E.,  and  Mrs.  Dahlgren  is 
►ries  by  American  authors  to  which  we  responsible  for  a  novel  under  the  title  of  *'  Di- 
jfer  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  one  vorced,"  while  H.  8.  Cunningham  has  pub- 
e  as  a  part  of  American  literature.  Mr.  lished  '*  The  Coeruleans.  a  Vacation  Idyl." 
Howells  has  giver^  us  "  April  Hopes,"  From  Mary  Cruger  we  have  the  "  Vanderbyde 
is,  if  anything,  a  considerable  falling  off  Manor  House" ;  from  Mrs.  Schuyler  Crownin- 
is  other  works  m  point  of  power,  in  shield,  *'The  Ignoramuses  a  Travel  Story"; 
id  character  paintinsr.  From  F.  Marion  from  Frank  H.  Converse,  "Adventures  of 
»rd  we  have  "Marzio's  Crucifix,"  *' Paul  Tad";  and  from  Clara  Erskine  Clement, 
"  and  *' Saracinesca,"  which  are  not  *' Eleanor  Maitland."  Bertha  M.  Clay,  a  popu- 
t  equal  to  his  earlier  works.  From  lar  writer,  wrote  **  A  Woman's  Temptation," 
I  Egi»ert  Craddock  we  have  "The  Story  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Carti*r  '*  Won  by  Love."  Emi- 
don  Bluffs";  Arlo  Bates  bas  published  ly  Brodie  is  the  author  of  "Cousin  Dora,  or 
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serving  the  King,"  Josiah   Royce   of  "The  Bynner  with  "Agnes  Surriage."      "Told  at 

Fead  of  Oakfield  Creek,"  and  Esther  B.  Car-  Tuxedo,"  by  A.  M.  Eraory,  comprises  a  coUec- 

penter  of "  South  County  Neighbors."    Mary  tion    of   short    stories.     Among    anonymous 

Greenleaf    Durling    wrote    "Gladys,    a    Ro-  works  of  fiction  are  "A  Question  of  Identitv/' 

inanoe,"  Emily  Sarah  Holt  "  Our  Little  Lady,  "  Cracker  Joe,"  written  for  the  "  No- Name 

or  Six  Years  Ago,"  Miss  J.  T.  Hopkins  "  Ar-  Series,"  "Dethroned,  a  Story  for  Girls,"  "A 

rowhead  Light,"  Mary  Hubbard  Howell  "  Out  Child  of  the  Revolution,"  "  After  the  Failure,'' 

of   the    Shadow,"    and    Mrs.    Leith    Adams  and  "A  Club  of  One."     Among  translations, 

"Geoffrey  Stirling"  and  "Madelon  Leirioine."  one  of  the  best  in  the  vein  of  Jules  Verne  is 

Edward  Fuller  wrote  "The  Terrace  of  Mon  " The  Startling  Exploits  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Qni^" 

Desir,"  Miss  E.  A.  Dillwyn  "Jill  and  Jack,"  by  Paul  Celidre.     A  finely  illuptrated  edition 

and  Rosa  N.  Carey  "  Uncle  Max  "  and  "  Wee  of  "  The  Story  of  Mauon  Lescaut,"  by  the 

Wifee  "     From  Walter  L.  Campbell  we  have  Abb6  Provost,  was  published  in  a  translation. 

"Civitas,  a  Romance  of  our  Nation's  Life."  Ernest  Daudet's  "Which?   or  Between  Two 

Theo.  Gift  wrote  "  Victims  "  for  "  The  Leisure  Women"   and   "La    Belle    Nivernaise,"  and 

Hour  Series,"  and  M.  G.  McClelland  "  Jean  Henri  Gr6ville's  "  The  Princess  Roubine,"  are 

Monteith "   for  the  same    collection.      Alice  the  more  important  m(»dern   French   novels 

King     Hamilton     published     "One    of     the  translated.     Of  the  translations  from  Balzac 

Duanes,"  Maria  L.  Pool  "A  Vacation  in  a  we  have  "The  Two  Brothers,"  "The  Coantnr 

Buggy,"  Melville  Philips  "The  Devirs  Hat,"  Doctor,"  and  "The  Alkahest."     Tolstoi,  who 

and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  "  Jack  the  Fish-  is  the  present  society  fad  in  literature,  has 

ermau."     Henry  Peterson  gave  us  an  amusing  been  translated  in  his  "Katia,"  "Ivan  Ilyiteh 

local   story  entitled  "Bessie's  Six   Lovers,  a  and  other  Stories,"  "The  Invaders  and  other 

New  York  Belle's  Summer  in  the  Country."  Stories,"  and  "  A  Russian  Proprietor."    From 

Nora  Perry,  who  is  always  bright  and  viva-  the  German  of  Paul  Heyse  we  have  "InPara- 

cious  and  true  to  nature,  published  "  A  Flock  dise "  and  "  The  Romance  of  the  Canuneas.' 

of  Girls  and  their  Friends."    Thomas  Nelson  Madame  Spyri  is  the  author  of  "  Hey<li,"  and 

Page  wrote  "  In  Ole  Virginia,  or  Marse  Chan  any  books  from  her  pen  are  welcome  to  the 

and  other  Stories,"  all  of  which  sketches  are  child  readers  of  America.     Recent  tranalt- 

cl ever  and  characteristic.    Mrs.  Amelia E. Ban*  tions  are   "Gritli's    Children"    and    **Swi« 

manages  to  bring  out  her  two  or  three  books  Stories  for  Children." 

per  annum,  and  very  winning  and  clever  sto-  Histtry. — Works  on  American  history,  be- 
ries  they  are.  They  comprised  last  year  "  Paul  ginning  with  the  more  general,  are  the  follow- 
and  Christina,"  " A  Border  Shepherdess,"  and  ing:  "Retrospections  of  America,  1797  to 
"The  Squire  of  Sandal-Side,  a  Prtstoral  Ro-  1811,"  by  J.  Bernard,  assisted  by  Lawrence 
mance."  Frances  Courtenay  Baylor  published  Hutton  and  Brander  Matthews;  T.  M.  Cooley's 
"Behind  the  Blue  Ridge"  and ''  Juan  and  "The  Acquisition  of  Louisisna";  Arthur Gil- 
Juanita";  Howe  Benning  "One  GirPs  Way  man^s  "The  Discovery  and  Exploration  of 
Out,"  which  is  instructive  as  well  as  interest-  America,  a  Book  for  American  Boys  and 
ing  to  all  girls  possessed  of  ambition;  Benj.  Girls";  W.  A.  Greene's  "Providence  Planta- 
F.  Taylor  *  Theophilus  Trent,  Old  Times  in  tions  for  250  Years " ;  "  The  Kentucky  Reso- 
theOak  Openings";  Florine  Thayer  McCray  lution  of  1798,"  by  Ethelbert  D.  Warfieltl; 
"  Environment,  a  Story  of  Modern  Society  " ;  "  Pioneers  of  tlie  Western  Reserve,"  by  Har- 
Julia  Magruder  "A  Magnificent  Plebeian":  vey  Rice;  "John  Anderson's  New  Gramma^ 
and  Grace  Livingston  "  A  Chautauqua  Idyl,"  School  History  of  the  United  States";  "The 
which  will  doubtless  have  special  interest  for  Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,"  by  J.  ReyDolds, 
the  vast  number  of  readers  who  follow  the  with  a  specially  complete  and  valuable  index; 
course  of  that  peculiar  institution,  the  Chan-  and  Catherine  B.  Yale's  "  Story  of  the  OM 
tauqua  School.  Etnma  Marshall  is  the  author  Willard  House  of  Deerfield,  Mass."  To  the 
of  "Daphne's  Decision,"  and  May  Agnes  series  of  "American  Commonwealths,"  Hnr- 
Fleming  comes  to  the  front  with  **A  Terrible  ace  E.  Scudder  has  added  "New  York  "and 
Secret"  Martha  Livingston  Moody  wrote  Alexander  Johnston  "  Connecticut,"  Mr. 
" The  Tragedy  of  Brinkwater."  Julian  Haw-  George  Makepeace  Towle  published  "The 
th(»rne,  who,  considering  his  father's  ref)Uta-  Nation  in  a  Nutshell ;  a  Rapid  Outline  of 
tion  as  well  as  his  own,  might  really  seem  to  American  History."  On  more  local  historr 
be  better  employed,  is  responsible,  in  company  we  have  Samuel  A.  Drake's  "The  Making  of 
with  Inspector  Bvrnes,  for  "An  American  the  Great  West";  Prof.  E.  W.  Clav|K)le's 
Penman,"  "  A  Tragic  Mystery,"  and  "  The  "  The  Lake  Age  of  Ohio  " ;  "  Annals  of  An- 
Great  Bank  Robbery."  Bret  Harte  has  writ-  gusta  County,  Virtrinia,"  by  Joseph  A.  Wad- 
ten  "  The  Crusade  of  the  Excelsior  "  and  "  A  dell ;  "  A  Short  History  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
Millionaire  of  Rough  and  Ready  and  Devil's  delphia  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present 
Ford."  "  Bar  Harbor  Days,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Time,"  by  Susan  Coolidge;  "A  Half  Centnrr 
Harrison,  i*<  a  bright  book  by  a  bright  writer,  in  Snlem,"  by  Marianne  C.  D.  Silsbee;  aod 
Sarah  Doudney  published  "Prudence  Winter-  "The  History  of  the  Town  of  Medford  (Ma**-). 
bottom."  Christian  Reid  (Miss  Fisher)  reap-  1650  to  18S6,  with  Genealogies  of  Famillefi. 
peared  with  "  Miss  Churchill,"  and  Edwin  L.  etc.,"  edited  by  William  8.  Tilden.   Among  the 
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eferring  to  Uoited  States  hntory  during  men  "  Moses  Coit  Tyler  has  added  "  Patrick 

ce  the  war  of  the  rehellion,  the  follow-  Henry,"    Theodore    Roosevelt    "  Thomas  H. 

noteworthy :  **The  Recent  Past  from  a  Benton,"  and  Carl  Schorz  "  Henry  Clay."     In 

rn  Standpoint,"  by  R.  II.  Wilraer,   D.  general   biography   we   have  first   *'  Catholic 

V.  History  of  the  Negro  Troops  in  the  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  America,"  the  **  Ladies 

the  Rebellion,  1861  to  1865."  by  George  ot  the  White  House,"  by  Laura  C.  Holloway ; 

lUiams,   LL.  D. ;    '*  Baltimore  and   the  William  Elliott  GriflSs^s  ^^  Matliew  Galbraith 

'  April,  1861,"  by  George  Wm.  Brown;  Perry  " ;  E.  8.  Brooks's  ''  Historic  Girls,  Stories 

1  Beat  of  the  Nation,"  by  Charles  Carle-  of  Girls  who  have  influenced  the  History  of 

flSn;  **The  Great  Invnsion  of  1863.  or  their  Times";    Mrs.   M.   E.    W.   Sherwood's 

il  Lee  in  Pennsylvania,"  by  Jacob  Hoke;  "Royal  Girls  and  Royal  Courts";  and  "Bio- 

llosby's  ^'  War  Reminiscences  and  Stu-  graphical  Record  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates 

avalry  Campaigns,"  and  a  memorial  of  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1824  to 

infield  S.  Hancock  in  connection  with  1887."    The  livest  of  the  generals  and  others 

lilitary  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  who  served  in  the  late  war  include  the  fol- 

littd  States."     Books  upon  the  Indian  lowing :     **  Memories  of  the  Men  who  saved 

nclude  "  Mary  and  I ;  Forty  Yeai-s  with  the  Union,"  by  Donn  Piatt ;  **  The  Life,  Char- 

•ux,"  by  Stephen  R.  Riggs;  "The Story  acter,  and  Service  of  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan," 

American  Indian,"  by  Elbridge  S.  by  (ieorge  Ticknor  Curtis;  Oliver  Optic's 
;  and  Henry  S.  Welcome's  "  The  8U)ry  (William  T.  Adams)  *•  Our  Standard  Bearer, 
akabtla,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant " ;  "  The  Personal  Memoirs 
on  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  from  the  British  and  Mihtary  History  of  U.S.Grant,  c*.  the 
ions,  and  which  has  attracted  so  much  Record  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  Care- 
in  as  to  raise  almost  a  national  question  well  McClellan ;  "  Grant  as  a  Soldier."  by  A. 
ling  it.  In  history  other  than  Ameri-  "W.  Alexander;  and  John  Esten  Cooke's  "Life 
5  have  "  The  Story  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  of  Robert  E.  Lee."  in  a  new  edition.  Of  auto- 
[>rge  Rawlinson  and  Arthur  Oilman:  biographical  works  and  lives  of  distinguished 
jnt  History,"  by  George  Rawlinson ;  personages  other  than  warriors,  there  were 
rn  History,"  by  Arthur  St.  George  Pat-  published  "The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Jay," 
The  Story  of  Persia,"  by  Hon.  S.  G.  W.  by  William  Whitelock;  Mrs.  Jessie  Beuton 
lin  ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Normans ;  told  Fremont's  "  Souvenirs  of  My  Time  " ;  D. 
in  Relation  to  their  Conquest  of  Eng-  Stuart  Dodge's  "  Memorials  of  William  E. 
by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett;  "The  Fall  of  Dodge,"  " Thomas  A.  Edison,"  and  " S.  F.  B. 
ilian's  Empire,  as  seen  from  a  United  Morse  "  (in  the  **  World's  Workers  Series  ") ; 
Gunboat,"  by  Seaton  Schroeder;  a  by  Van  Bureu  Denslow  and  Jane  M.  Parker, 
g    People's    History    of    Ireknd,"   by  "  Letters  of  Horatio  Greenough  to  his  Brother 

Makepeace  Towle;  "Mediaeval  His-  Henry  Greenough,"  edited  by  Frances  B. 
by  George  Thomas  Stokes,  D.  D. ;  "On  Greenough;  Ben:  Perley  Poore's  "Reminis- 
ick  of  Uh  sses,"  by  William  J.  Stillman ;  cences  of  Sixty  Years  in  the  National  Metropo- 
live  Battles  since  Waterloo;  the  Most  lis";  C.J.  F.  Binney's  "  Binney  Family  Gen- 
ant  Military  Events  from  1815  to  1887,"  ealogy"  ;  "  Channing's  Note  Book;  Passages 
amas  W.  Knox ;  "  Recollections  of  a  from  the  Unpublished  Manuscripts  of  William 
T  of  France,"  by  E.  B.  Washburne,  Ellery  Channing,"  edited  by  Grace  Ellery 
;  "The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire  "  Channing.  This  brings  us  to  the  more  strictly 
he  Nation's  Series"),  by  John  P.  Ma-  literary  biographies,  of  which  Prof.  Charles 
nd  Arthur  Oilman  ;  "  Reminiscences  of  Eliot  Norton's  "  Reminiscences  of  Thomas 
ibuster  War  in  Nicarajjjua,"  by  C.  W.  Carlyle"  was  quite  the  most  important  work, 
day;  "Brazil;  its  Condition  and  Pros-  and  has  corrected  much  of  the  unpleasant  im- 
by  C.  C.  Andrews;  and  "The  Course  pression  produced  by  Fronde's  editing  of  Car- 
lire,"  by  C.  G.  Wheeler.  lyle's  diary,  receiving  the  highest  encomiums 
aphy. — Of  the  making  of  biographies  from  both  American  and  English  critics.  Side 
W'ashington  there  is  no  end;  accord-  by  side  with  this  should  be  placed  James  Elliot 
e  have  published  last  year  Virginia  F.  Cabot's  "  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson," 
jnd's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  and  Ed-  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  one  of  the  few 
Everett  Hale's  **The  Life  of  George  recent  American  books  destined  to  become 
igton  studied  Anew,"  for  which  he  had  authoritative.  "John  Sevier  as  a  Coinmon- 
isly  nnpublished  resources  of  no  slight  wealth  Builder,"  by  James  R.  Gilmore,  is  a 
W.  8.  Baker's  "Character  Portraits  of  most  interesting  biography  of  the  pioneer  Gov- 
igton,  as  delineated  by  Historians,  Ora-  ernor  of  the  Territory  of  Tennessee.  "  Frank- 
id  Divines  "  ;  and  John  Fiske's  "  Wash-  lin  in  France,"  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
and  His  Country,"  which  is  a  reduction  his  son,  strikes  the  chord  of  American  Colonial 
ving's  **  Life,"  with  additions.  William  history.  Mr.  Samuel  Longfellow  published 
Idard  has  written  the  "Lives  of  the  "Final  Memoirs  of  H.  W.  Longfellow,"  while 
nls,"  including  Adams,  Jefferson,  Mon-  Helen  Gray  Cone  and  Jeannette  L.  Gilder 
hn  Quincy  Adarns,  Jackson,  and  Van  edited  "  Pen  Portraits  of  Literary  Women 
and  to  the  series  of  "  American  States-  by  Themselves  and  Others,"  and  William   II. 
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Rideing  published  "  The  Boyhood  of  Living  Whitney    *^  Daffodils  ^^ ;    and    an    anonymoos 

Anthora.-'    John  Baoh  McMaster  added  ^*  Ben-  writer  a  volome  entitled  ^*  The  Heail  of  the 

jamin    Franklin  "    to    the    '*  American    Men  Weed." 

of  Letters"  series;  Amanda  B.  Harris  pub-  CritlcisH  aid CSeneral litmitm. — The  year  pre- 
lished  ^^  American  Authors  for  Young  Folks  " ;  sents  no  important  instances  of  critical  writing, 
David  G.  Uaskins  *^  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson;  and  the  works  included  under  this  head  will  be 
his  Maternal  Ancestors  "  ;  and  Henry  B.  Stun-  rather  those  in  general  literature  otherwise  ud- 
ton,  an  old  journalist,  is  to  be  remembered  by  classified.  Horace  E.  Scudder  published  *■"  Meo 
his  ^'  Random  Recollections."  Numerous  lives  and  Letters :  Essays  on  Characterization  aod 
and  sketches,  fair  and  otherwise,  of  the  late  Criticism,"  and  Eleanor  Kirke  appeared  in  a 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  were  published,  but  the  volume  entitled  ^^  Beeclier  as  a  Humorist," 
reliable  and  permanent  biography  of  the  great  which  gives  a  very  fair  representation  of  the 
popular  preacher  is  yet  to  be  written.  The  Plymouth  Church  pastor  in  that  capacity. 
*'Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhl-  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  wrote  ^'OurselTes 
enberg"  was  written  by  W.  J.  Mann,  D.  D.  and  our  Neighbors:  Short  Chats  on  Social 
Mr.  Albert  R.  Frey,  of  the  Astor  Library,  Topics."  The  work  covers  a  considerable  field 
published  his  comprehensive  volume  on  **  So-  of  general  public  interest,  and  covers  it  satis- 
briquets  and  Nick-Names."  In  foreign  biog-  factorily.  **  How  I  was  Educated  "  is  the  title 
raphy  we  have  W.  D.  Ho  wells  in  his  charming  of  the  autobiographical  reininiscencesof  annm- 
sketches  of  "  Modern  Italian  Poets  " ;  "Dante:  ber  of  personages,  prominent  and  otherwise, 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works,"  by  May  collected  from  the  pages  of  the  "Forum" 
Alden  Ward;  and  "Madame  De  Stael,"  by  Magazine.  Robert  Collyer published  "Talks to 
Bella  Dufiy  in  "The  Famous  Women  "  series.  Young  Men  (with  Asides  to  Young  Women)"; 
Ptelry. — This  department  is  perhaps  the  S.  Goodwin  brought  out  his  "  Sketches  and 
weakest  of  any  in  the  literature  of  the  year.  Impressions,"  and  Augusta  Larned  "Villain 
A  collection  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  (H.  H.)  Photographs."  Rose  Porter,  who  is  an  inde- 
poems  and  the  "  Early  and  Late  Poems "  of  fatigable  writer  and  gifted  with  good  tiste, 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  recall  the  charming  published  "Thoughts  of  Beauty  and  Words  of 
talent  for  versification  of  three  very  pleasing  Wisdom:  Selections  from  Ruskin."  Griffith 
writers.  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  one  of  A.  Nicholas  is  the  responsible  author  of  "The 
the  very  best  American  lyrical  poets,  published  Biddy  Club,"  a  work  which,  if  it  succeeded  in 
"The  New  Day,"  "The  Celestial  Passion,"  generally  promulgatingits  theories,  would  place 
and  "  Lyrics  " ;  Minnie  Gilmore,  who  is  a  very  the  "  Biddies  "  upon  a  pinnacle  of  rare  delitrbt 
pleasing  writer  of  verse,  wrote  a  collection  of  which  would  doubtless  satisfy  even  that  rather 
poems  entitled  "  Pipes  from  Prairie  Land  and  difficult  class.  Jeannette  H.  W:dworth  wrote 
other  Places  " ;  Alice  Imogen  Guiney,  one  of  "  Southern  Silhouettes,"  Celia  Parker  Woolley 
the  more  recent  Southern  writers,  published  "  Love  and  Theology,"  Sarah  K.  Bolton  "  Fa- 
"  The  White  Sail " ;  Joaquin  Miller  appeared  mous  American  Authors,"  and  Capt.  Samoel 
in  "  Songs  of  the  Mexican  Seas  "  ;  while  Selina  Samuels  an  autobiographical  work  entitled 
Dolaro,  an  English  actress,  did  this  country  "  From  the  Forecastle  to  the  Cabin."  James 
the  honor  to  publish  here  her  "  Mes  Amours:  B.  Pond  told  the  story  of  "  A  Sammor  in  Eng- 
Poems  Passionate  and  Playful,"  which,  indeed,  land  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,"  and  Henry 
we  could  have  done  very  well  without.  Quite  T.  Finck  published  "  Romantic  Love  and  Per- 
a  number  of  writers  have  grown  poetical  over  sonal  Beauty,"  a  work  showing  great  indnstrr 
places,  beginning  with  A.  Bronson  Aloott  in  and  enthusiasm.  Henry  Giles's  "  Human  Life 
liis  "  New  Connecticut ;  an  autobiographical  in  Shakes|>eare "  was  published  in  a  new  edi- 
poem";  and  including  Belle  C.  Greene's  "A  tion ;  E.  C.  Higginson  published  his  "Life  in 
New  England  Idyl";  Philip  Bevan's  "Songs  a  Country  Village  in  War  Times."  Mrs.  C.  11. 
of  the  War  for  the  Union,"  "  The  Mystic  Isle,"  Metcalf  issued  a  work  entitled  "  Golden  0|>- 
etc. ;  T.  J.  McMurray's  "  Legend  of  the  Dela-  portunities  in  Every-Day  Life,"  and  William 
ware  Valley  "  ;  and  John  J.  Piatt's  "  Idyls  and  Mathews  his  "  Men,  Places,  and  Things."  R. 
Lyrics  of  the  Ohio  Valley."  Harriet  Prescott  Osgood  Masoo,  M.  D.,  was  the  author  of 
Spofford  published  "Ballads  about  Authors,"  "  Sketches  and  Impressions:  Musical,  Theatn- 
and  Brander  Matthews  "  Ballads  of  Books."  cal,  and  Social."  J.  Rogers  Rees  wrote  "  The 
Ernest  Delancey  Pierson  published  "Society  Diversions  of  a  Book- Worm,"  and  MHrgarei  J. 
Verse  by  American  Writers."  Caroline  Leslie  Preston  "  A  Handful  of  Monographs,  Conti- 
Field  wrote  "  The  Unseen  King,  and  other  nental  and  English."  James  Porter,  D.  D., 
Verses,"  and  Valeria  J.  Campbell  published  brought  out  ** Self- Reliance  encouraged  for 
•'Little  Poems  for  Little  Children."  Charles  Young  Ladies;  indicating  the  Principles  and 
Follen  Adams  gave  iis  "  Dialect  Ballids,"  and  Possible  Measures  which  will  insnre  Honorable 
James  Whitcomb  Riley  "  Afterwhiles,"  a  col-  Success  Here  and  Hereafter."  Rev.  John  Philip 
lection  of  short  poems,  of  which  many  are  also  published  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Human 
in  dialect,  and  these  the  best  of  tliem.  Mari-  Life."  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  is  the  author  of '^S«« 
etta  Holly  ("  Josiah  Allen's  Wife")  published  Spray,  or  Facts  and  Fancies  of  a  Yachtsraan''; 
a  volume  of  "Poems";  Arlo  Bates  one  en-  Henry  A.  Beers  appeared  in  "An  Ootline 
titled  "  Sonnets  in  Shadow  " ;  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Sketch  of  American  Literature " ;  and  **  The 
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ie  of  Shadow  Reveries  of  a  Convalea-  Service  ExamiDations/'    **  The  Old  South  and 

18  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  8.  G.  W.  Ben-  the  New,  a  Series  of  Letters."  is  from  the  pen  of 

)aniel  E.  Bandmann  was  thenuthor  of  Hon.  Win.  D.  Kelley,  the  Protectionist  leader, 

^tor^s    Tour,    or    Seventy  Thousand  Anna  Bowman  Dodd  published  *^  The  Republic 

h  Shakespeare  " ;  Ingersoll  Lockwood  of  the  Future,"  Fremont  O.  Bennett  a  study 

"  The  Perfect  Gentleman  " ;  Rev.  J.  of  "  Politics  and  Politicians  of  Chicago,"  and 

lOur    compiled   ^^  Humor,    Pith,   and  Marshal  S.  Snow  an   analysis  of  ^'  The  City 

while  Minot  J.  Savage  brought  out  Government  of  St.  Louis."    The  temperance 

Degenerate  Days."      M.    Salinonson  question  was  handled  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Sikes  in 

very   comprehensive   work  entitled  "  Pen  Pictures  of  Prohibition  and  Prohibition- 

;he    Marriage    License  Window,   an  ists,"  and  by  many  others.     "  Antislavery  be- 

of  the  Characteristics  of  the  Various  fore  1800  "  is  an  important  historical  study  by 

ties;   Observations  made  and    Inci-  W.  F.  Poole,  the  well-known  librarian.     ''Men 

►Id;    Facts   from    Every-Day  Life."  and  Manners  One  Hundred  Years  ago  "is  by 

ice  of  the  Grass"  was  by  Sarah  Rob-  H.  E.  Scudder;  and  T.  W.  Higginson  published 

.lie  Vacation  Journal,  Diary  of  Out-  "  Women  and  Men,". subjects  on  which  he  is 

fi  May  until  November,"  is  a  very  fully  qunlifi^  to  write.     *' Woman  First  and 

id   useful  little  handbook,  containing  Last,  and  What  She  has  Done,"  is  by  Mrs.  E. 

description  of  the  more  common  wild-  J.   Richmond.      Juliet     Corson    gave    us  an 

aet  during  such  outings.     William  J.  economic  treatise  entitled  '^  Family  living  on 

brought  out  "George  Washingtons  Five  Hundred  Dollars  a  Year";  George  C. 

9n  Rules  of  Behavior  " ;  Helen  Erskine  Lorimer,  LL.  D.,  published  "  Studies  in  Social 

/as  the  author  of  **  Letters  to  Elder  Life,"  and  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton  his  "  Prob- 

«,  Married  and  Unmarried  "  ;  while  lems  and  Social  Studies."    Utah  was  considered 

a  E.  W.  Spratt  wrote  ''Daylight;  or,  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Beers  in  "The  Mormon  Puzzle. 

;»r'8  Duty."    Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoemaker  and  How  to  Solve  It " ;  "  Social  Etiquette  of 

out  a  compilation  of  "Best  Things  New    York"     was    publislied    anonymously. 

it  Authors";  Frank  Dempster  Sher-  "  Somnambulists  and  Detectives  "  was  from  the 

ished  "  New  Waggings  of  Old  Tales  " ;  pen  of  the  expert,  Allan  Pinkerton,  and  Edward 

:a  Chips  and  Carlsbad  Wafers  "  was  A.  Rand  wrote  a  deserved  tribute  in  "  Fighting 

.niel  Sheppard;  James  Morris  Whiton  the  Sea;  or,  Winter  at  the  Life- saving  Station." 

I   **  Turning  Points  of  Thought  and  In  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  we  have, 

"  and  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  "Bird-Talk:  to   begin  with,  "Morals  Versus  Art,"  by  An- 

ar  of  the  Orchard  and  Wild  Wood."  tliony  Comstock,  a  work  as  to  whose  impor- 

»f  the  Century"  is  from  the  pen  of  tance  critics  will  doubtless  differ.   Edgar  Saltus, 

Wheelwright;  "Familiar  Allusions"  the    apostle    of   pessimism,    published   "The 

piled  by  C.  G.  and  W.  A.  Wheeler ;  Anatomy  of  Negation."     "  A  Woman  in  the 

says,  Reviews,  and  Discourses"  was  Case"  was  a  brochure  emanating  from  the  pen 

I  by  D.  D.  Whedon.     Charles  G.  D.  of  Elliott  Coues,  the  Washington  theosophist, 

is  the  author  of  "  In  Divers  Tones."  who  adopted  this  means  of  warning  away  the 

)  from  Oak  Bluffs  "  is  anonymous ;  general  public  from  the  dangerous  study  of  the 

1  Viking  Stories  of  Life  and  Sport  in  occult.     Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody  published  "Moral 

e  Laud  "  is  by  Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen ;  Philosophy,"  and  Dr.  James  McCosh  "  Realiptic 

on  Girl  at  Boston,  Bar  Harbor,  and  Philosophy."     The  questions  of  capital   and 

speared  anonymously ;  D.  G.  Brinton  labor,  and  protection  and  free  trade  brought 

)ut  "The  Conception  of  Love  in  some  into  the  literary  arena  numerous  writers,  be- 

1    Languages";    P.    J.    Stahl    "Her  ginning  with  Henry  George  in  the  work  enti- 

hougl.ts";  M.  A.  P.  Ripley  "Hidden  tied  "Protection  or  Free  Trade,"  and  follow- 

;  Caroline  B.  LeRew  "  English  as  She  ing  with  a  number  of  others,  bearing  critically, 

t " ;  and  Jidiao  Sturgis  "  An  Accom-  more  or  less  severely  against  or  trenchantly  in 

rentleman."  favor  of  the  apostle  of  anti-poverty.     Thus  we 

I,  Social,  aid  Moral  Sdcnce. — The  political  have  R.   C.  Rutherford   in    "Henry  George 

1  questions  before  the  country  during  verana  Henry   Georjie  " ;    Sister   M.    Frances 

g  mainly  practical,  they  received  more  Clare  with  "  Anti-Poverty  and  Progress  " ;  J. 

il  attention  than  those  belonging  more  B.  Miller  in  "  Trade  Organizations  in  Politics." 

rly  to  morals  and  manners  in  the  al»-  and  "  Progress  and  Robbery,  and  Progress  and 

Thus,  J.  Watts  Kearney  published  "  A  Justice."     L.  H.  King,  D.  D.,  writing  upon  a 

'  American  Finance,"  and  John  Jny  side  matter,  brought  out  "  The  Real  Issue  bc- 

"  United  States  Notes,  a  History  of  the  tween  the  Pope  and  Dr.  McGlynn."     Prof. 

Issues  of  Paper  Money."     The  impor-  William  Oliver  Perry  published  "Capital  and 

tion  under  consideration  between  Can-  Labor;  or,  the  Liquor  Traffic  considered  from 

he  United  States  was  handled  by  John  a  Financial  Standpoint."     Amos   G.  Warner 

r  the  title  of  " The  Fisheries  Dispute,"  wrote  "Three  Phases  of  Co-operation  in  the 

Isham   in    "  The  Fishery  Question."  West  "  ;  Giles  B.  Stebbins  came  forward  with 

A..  O'Neil  wrote  on  "  The  American  the  "  American  Protectionist's  Manual " ;  and 

System," and  R.  R.  Bo wker  on  " Civil  Ed^vard  Atkinson  brought  out  "The  Margin 
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of  Profit ;  how  it  is  now  Divided ;  what  Part  of  Leighton  Parks  wrote  *'  His  Star  in  the  East" 
the  Present  ELonrs  of  Labor  can  be  spared?"  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson  published  "Evangel- 
Henry  Wood  published  a  very  able  and  strik-  istio  Work " ;  W.C.  Prime,  "  Holy  Cross;  a Hb- 
ingly  original  work  entitled  **  Natural  Law  in  tory  of  the  Invention,  Preservation,  and  Dispo- 
the  Business  World  " ;  and  R.  8.  Hill  wrote  "  A  sitiou  of  the  Wood  known  as  the  True  Cross"; 
Chapter  on  Wall  Street,  in  Four  Parts  and  a  and  Rev.  W.  8.  Rainstbrd  published  **  Ser- 
Moral,"  and  Jared  Flagg,  Jr..  "  How  to  take  mons  preached  in  8t.  George's,  New  York." 
Money  out  of  Wall  Street."  W.  W.  Rand,  D.  D.,  issued  a  "  Bible  Dictioo- 
Theoltgy. —  There  were  more  books  published  ary,"  and  Daniel  March,  D.  D.,  "  The  First 
on  theological  subjects  than  in  any  other  de-  Khedive ;  Lessons  in  the  Life  of  Joseph/' 
partment  except  that  of  fiction.  A  great  many  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  West- 
of  thet^e  were  reprints  and  translations,  and  a  em  New  York,  published  *"*•  Institutes  of  Cbri^ 
good  many  more  those  dainty  little  compiLi-  tian  History  " ;  J.  M.  Gibson,  D.  D.,  ^'  Tiie 
tions  which  so  many  persons  affect  as  suit-  Ages  before  Moses;  a  Series  of  Lectures  on 
able  and  pleasing  gifts  to  the  religious  minded,  the  Book  of  Genesis  " ;  and  Richard  G.  Greene 
Many  of  these  are  published  at  Easter  and  wrote  *^Aids  to  Common  Worship."  Ber. 
Christmas,  which  undoubtedly  fi^  their  place  Charles  Hale,  M.  A.,  wrote  a  *'*'  Muiual  of  the 
and  subserve  a  good  moral  purpose,  but  which  Book  of  Common  Prayer  V;  Rev.  J.  Benson 
need  not  necessarily  be  mentioned  as  forming  Hamilton,  *^  Empty  Churches  and  How  to  Fill 
any  addition  to  American  literature.  W.  Ba-  Them  " ;  E.  F.  Burr,  D.  D.,  "  Universal  Beliefs, 
con  Stevens,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Great  Concensus " ;  and  James  Freem«n 
published  *'The  Parables  of  the  New  Testa-  Clarke,  D.  D.,  published  his  "Events  and 
ment  practically  unfolded."  R.  G.  Storrs,  Epochs  in  Religious  History,  Illustrated.*^ 
D.  D.,  appeared  in  a  work  on  "  The  Church  of  Rev.  Wilbur  F.  Cratts  published  ''  Talks  to 
the  Pilgrims " ;  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.  D.,  Boys  and  Girls  about  Jesus " ;  ii.  N.  Davies 
told  **  The  Story  of  the  Psalms  " ;  and  **  Word  wrote  "  Teaching  of  the  Scripture  concerDing 
Studies  in  the  New  Testament "  appeared  in  its  Wine  and  Other  Liquors  " ;  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Deane 
first  volume  by  Rev.  Marvin  R.Vincent.  Rev.  published  ^*  Abraham;  Life  and  Times";  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.  D.,  whose  hymn  and  C.  F.  Deems,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
text  books  sell  between  75,000  and  80,000  a  Strangers,  of  New  York,  published  "  Christian 
year,  published  "  The  Pharaohs  of  the  Bond-  Thought ;  Lectures  and  Papers  on  Philosophj, 
age  and  the  Exodus";  while  from  Philip  Christian  Evidence,  Biblical  Elucidation";  and 
Sohafi^,  D.  D.,  we  had  a  '*  Cyclopfledia  of  Living  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.  D.,  published  "  The  Why 
Divines  and  Christian  Workers  of  all  Denomi-  of  Methodism."  From  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  we 
nations  in  Europe  and  America,"  being  a  sup-  had  "  Current  Religious  Perils,"  and  from  Anna 
plement  to  the  Schaff-Herzog  "  EncyclopsBdia  S.Sadlier, ''Gems  of  Catholic  Thought."  From 
of  Religious  Knowledge."  Rev.  John  Ken,  the  pen  of  T.  Murphy,  D.  D.,  we  have '*  People 
D.  D.,  published  **  The  Victory  of  Faith  " ;  J.  and  Pastor ;  Duties  involved  in  their  Important 
A.  Broaders,  "Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Relations."  Rev.  Andrew  Murrav  wrote*' The 
Matthew";  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  *'The  Lit-  Children  for  Christ";  Rev.  Newman  Smyth 
tie  Town  of  Bethlehem " ;  and  Rev.  Arthur  published  "Christian  Facts  and  Forces";  Rev. 
Brooks,  "The  Life  of  Christ  in  the  Worid."  J.  F.  Spalding  issued  "The  Threefold  Minis- 
From  Daniel  D.  Buck,  D.  I).,  we  have  "The  try  of  the  Church  of  Christ";  and  from  Rev. 
Law  and  Limitations  of  our  Lord's  Mira-  Sylvanus  Stall,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  we 
cles  " ;  Rev.  William  Armstrong  wrote  "  Five  had  "  Methods  of  Church  Work."  Rev.  John 
Minute  Sermons  to  Children";  James  B.  Fletcher  Hnrst,  D.  D.,  published  "Short  His- 
Walker,  D.  D.,  published  "Philosophy  of  the  tory  of  the  Medissval  Church,"  and  Rev.  Minot 
Plan  of  Salvation ;  a  Book  for  the  Times."  Judson  Savage  completes  the  li^t,  as  far  as  this 
This  latter  work  was  from  the  Chautauqua  class  of  works  is  concerned,  by  "  My  Creed." 
press.  From  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  JuispnideBce. — In  this  department  we  have 
we  have  the  "  Religion  of  the  Present  and  of  first,  in  United  States  law,  the  "  Law  of  Inter- 
the  Future,"  and  from  George  Dana  Board-  state  Commerce,"  treated  by  J.  C.  Harper  and 
man,  "The  Divine  Man."  Rev.  Samuel  Lane  John  R.  Dos  Pasos;  Price  and  Stewart  pn^ 
Loomis  wrote  a  book  entitled  *•  Modern  Cities  lished  "  American  Trade-Mark  Cases  deciHed 
and  their  Religious  Problems"  ;  W.  W.  Everts,  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
D.  D.,  published  "Baptist  Layman's  Book";  Commissioner  of  Patents  between  1879  and 
Rev.  M.  T.  Lamb,  "The  Golden  Bible,  or  the  1887."  "  United  States  Digests,"  new  series, 
Book  of  Mormon ;  Is  it  from  God  ? "  ;  Rev.  L.  reached  the  seventeenth  volume,  and  B.  V. 
A.  Lambert,  "Tactics of  Infidels"  ;  and  "Life's  Abbott  published  "Patent  Laws  of  all  Ka- 
Problems,  Here  and  Hereafter,"  was  published  tions."  In  State  law  we  have,  first,  Henrv 
anonymously.  From  Samuel  I.  Harris,  D.  D.,  Hitchcock,  LL.  D.,  "On  American  State  Con- 
we  had  "The  Self- Revelation  of  God";  from  stitutions";  "The  New  York  Excise  Law"  is 
Annie  S.  Swan,  "The  Gates  of  Eden";  from  treated  by  W.  E.  Bullock;  Newton  Wyeth 
Joseph  S.  Taylor,  "A  Romance  of  Provi-  writes  on  "Essentials  of  Business  Laws  of 
dence,  being  a  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Illinois";  F.  F.  Brightly  publishes  a  valuable 
Strangers,  in  the  City  of  New  York  " ;  and  Rev.  compendium  under  the  title  of  "  A  Digest  of 
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the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  City  of  Phila-  the  title  of  "  The  New  Marriage  and  other 
delphia  from  the  Year  1701  to  the  21st  June,  Uniform  Laws";  by  M.  S.  Robinson  in  **  Mar- 
1887.^^  R.  Bach  McMaster  published  an  act  of  riage  and  Divorce;  giving  the  Laws  of  the 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  "To  provide  for  Various  States  of  the  United  States,  England, 
the  Organization  and  Regulation  of  Certain  and  the  Continent";  Lloyd  A.  Parlitt  pub- 
Business  Corporations,  witti  Amendments  and  lished  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Divorce  " ; 
Notes."  An  important  work  was  that  issued  and  "A  Treatise  on  Marriage,  Divorce,  and 
by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  "  A  Table  chrono-  Legal  Rights  of  Married  Women ;  a  Complete 
logically  arranged  of  the  Statutes  of  the  State  Digest  of  the  Statutory  Laws  of  tlie  States  and 
of  New  York,  Amended,  Repealed,  Continued,  Territories,"  was  published  anonymously  (In- 
or  otherwise  Modified  or  Affected;   1777  to  dianapolis,  Indiana). 

1886."    John  D.  Works  and  J.  Foster  Dillon        MedUciM  and  Sargery. — This  department   in- 
wrote  on  "  Removal  of  Causes  from  State  to  eludes  but  few    important  works  by  experts 
Federal  Courts";  Gustavus  Reniak,  Jr.,  pub-  among  the  large  number  of  books  published 
lished   *^  Negotiable  Instruments  in  Pennsyl-  on  the  general  topics  connected  with  medical 
Tania";  John  A.  Hutchison  published '^ Land  practice  during  the  year.    In  anatomy,  physi- 
Titles  in  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  " ;  Clark  ology,  and  h;^ene,  there  were  published  works 
D.   Knapp  wrote  "A  Treatise  on  the  Laws  by  John  C.  Cutter  and   Henry  G.  Chapman, 
of  the   State  of  New  York   relating  to  the  In  the  treatment  of  women  and  children  we 
Poor,  Insane,  Idiots,  and  Habitual  Drunkards,  have:  By  John  M.Keating,  M.  D.,  ^^  Maternity, 
with  Forma  and  Digests."     Among  the  more  Infancy,  Childhood,   the    Hygiene  of    Preg- 
technical   works    are  the  following:    G.   W.  nancy  " ;  J.  H.  Dye '*  On  Painless  Childbirth ; 
Field's  '* Lawyers'  Briefs";    Richard  Harris's  or  Healthy  Mothers  and  Healthy  Children"; 
''Before  Trial;     "What    should    be  done  by  W.    H.   Byford  on   ** Diseases  of    Women"; 
Client,  Solicitor,  and  Counsel " ;   C.  C.  Hine  Rodney  Glisan,  an  authority,  *'  Modern  Mid- 
and  Walter  8.  Nichols's  "  Agent's  Hand-Book  wifery  ";  Dr.  J.  M.  Camochan  on  "  Operative 
of  Insurance    Law " ;    Alexander  M.   Burrill  Surgery  and  Surgical  Patholog.v  "  (Parts  X, 
writes  **A  Treatise  on  the  Law  and    Prac-  XI);  Stephen    Smith,  M.  D.,  "The  Principle 
tice  of  Voluntary  Assignments  for  the  Benefit  and  Practice  of  Operative  Surgery";  and  A. 
of  Creditors";  E.  S.  Roe  published  "Crimi-  Hewson,  M.  D.,  "Earth  as  a  Topical  Applica- 
nal  Procedure  of  the  United  States  Courts " ;  tion  in  Surgery."     In  dentistry  there  were 
G.  M.  Barber  furnishes  "  Guide  for  Notaries  published   works  by  Eugene  S.  Talbot,  "Ir- 
Public  and  Commissioners"  ;  Charles F.  Beach,  regularities  of   the    Teeth  and   their    Treat- 
Jr.,  wrote  "  On  Receivers."    Pavne's  "  Rules  ment "  ;  J.  Taft's  "  Index  of  Dental  Periodical 
of  Order  and  Guide  to  Parliamentary  Law,"  Literature  for  1886";  Wilbur  F.  Litch,  "The 
aod "  The  People's  Lawyer  and  Conveyancer,  American    System    of    Dentistry."      Alonzo 
with   Forms,"  exhibit  their   purpose  in  their  Clark  wrote  on  "Diseases  of  the  Heart";  Dr. 
titles.     J.  M.  Pile  wrote  "Outline  of  Com-  John  S.  Butler  on  "The  Curability  of  Insan- 
mercialLaw";  Frederick  Pollock,  "The  Law  ity";    L.  H.  Washington  on  "Headaches"; 
of  Torts";  H.  W.May,  "Fraudulent  Convey-  James  Alexander  Lindsay  on  "The  Climatic 
ancing  "  ;   John  B.  McPherson,  "  Competency  Treatment  of  Consumption  "  ;   E.  C.  Spitzka 
of  Witnesses  " ;  "  Legal  Hints  for  Travelers  "  is  "On    Insanity."      "Massage  as  a    Mode  of 
by  Myron  S.  Bly,  and  sets  forth  the  rights  of  Treatment "  was  written  by  W.  Murrell,  M.  D. ; 
the  general  public  on  passenger  transportation  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  wrote  on  "  Nervous  Diseases 
line<«.     Lieut.-Col.  W.  Winthrop  published  a  and  their  Diagnosis";  F.  P.  Henry,  M.  D.,  pub- 
work  on  "  Military  Law,"  and  an  abridgment  lished   a    practical    treatise  on   "  Anaemia  " ; 
of  the  same;  "The  Law  of  Real  Property"  Alexander  Collie,  M.  D.,  issued  a  work  "On 
was  treated  by  Henry  W.  Challis,  and  "The  Fevers;  their  History,  Diagnosis,  etc.";  and 
Law    of   Evidence"    by    Judge    P.  Taylor.  C.  W.  Cutler,  M.  D.,  "Differential  Diagnosis 
Emory   Washburn  published   a   "Treatise  on  of  Diseases  of   the  Skin."      Jerome  Walker 
the  American  Law  of  Real  Property"  (5th  wote  "Health    Lessons,"   a    primary  book; 
e^lition);  Joel  Prentiss  Bishop  wrote  "Com-  Albert  F.  Blaisdell,  M. D.,  issued  a  work  under 
mentaries  on  the  Law  of  Contracts,  upon  a  the  title  of  "  How  to  Keep  W' oil ;  a  Text-Book 
New    and   Condensed    Method."      Walter  S.  of  Health  for  Use  in  the  Common  Schools"; 
Poor    published    "  On    Corporations,"   while  "  A  Primer  of  Physical  Training  "  is  by  W' il- 
"The  American  I^w  of  Landlord  and  Ten-  Ham  G.  Anderson,    M.  D.,  and  is  one  of  the 
ant "  was  treated  by  J.  Neilson  Taylor.    "The  Chautauqua  text-books;  and   D.  B.  St.  John 
Law  and  Practice  as  to  the  Paving  of  Private  Roosa,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  oculist,  published  an 
Streets "  was  considered  in  a  small    volume  important  work  entitled  "  On  the  Determina- 
bj  W^illiam    Spinks;  Horace  Smith   wrote  a  tion  of  the  Necessity  for  Wearing  Glasses." 
"Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence";  R.  S.  The  fourth  edition  of  "The  National  Dispen- 
Wright  on  the  "Law  of  Criminal  Conspiracies  satory  "  was  published  in  Philadelphia;  Allen 
and  Agreements";  and  G.  Washington  Field  McLane  Hamilton  published  a  work  on  "Medi- 
pnblished  "  Medico-Legal  Guide   for  Doctors  cal    Jurisprudence " ;   Henry  Thompson,   Sr., 
and  lawyers."  The  subject  of  marriages  and  <li-  wrote  on  "Diet  in  Relation  to  Age  and  Ac- 
vorces  was  treated  by  C.  Stewart  Welles  under  tivity  " ;  William  Paul  Gerhard  issued  a  work 
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on  **  Notes  embodying  Recent  Practice  in  the  which  completes  the  list  of  this  class  of  the 
Sanitary  Drainage  of  Buildings.^^  art8.  ^'  Farm  Apiiliances,^'  a  practical  manaal, 
CieBeral  Science*  —  Under  this  hend  are  in-  is  the  production  of  George  A.  Martin.  A.  S. 
clnded  phjsics,  chemistry,  the  mechanical  arts,  Fuller  treats  of  small  fruits  in  a  voiaroe  eD- 
etc.  George  Ticknor  Curtis  published  **Crea-  titled  "  The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cultnrist" 
tion  or  Evolution?  a  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  and  in  "The  Propagation  of  Plants.''  Mary 
a  work  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  atten-  Treat  writes  on  *^  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 
tion  as  being  the  presentment  by  a  highly  in-  and  Garden,"  a  new  edition, 
telligent  and  cultivated  layman  of  a  strictly  sci-  Ffaie  Arts. — In  this  department  we  have^ 
entitle  subject.  Probably  the  most  important  first,  Henry  M.  Brooks's  "Olden  Time  Music": 
scientific  book  of  the  year — a  year  remarkable  A.  R.  Pai*sons'8  "  Essay  on  Music  " ;  James  C. 
for  the  absence  of  any  of  much  importance —  Macy's  *' Young  People's  History  of  Music"; 
was  "The  New  Astronomy,"  by  Prof.  S.  P.  "  Musical  Notation,"  by  Prof.  R.  M.  Mcintosh; 
Langley,  which  appeared  first  in  a  magazine,  Langham's  "  History  of  Music  " ;  Rev.  L  S. 
and  is  indeed  rather  of  a  popular  form,  but  is,  Davis's  *' Studies  in  Musical  Hist  -ry  ";  **  The 
nevertheless,  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  condi-  Musical  Year- Book  of  the  United  States,"  com- 
tion  of  advanced  knowledge  in  tlm  important  piled  by  G.  H.  Wilson;  F.  C.  Mayer's  "Essa? 
subject.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  LL.  D.,  published  and  Practical  Method  for  Piano  or  Organ'*; 
*'The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets  between  and  Louis  Raymond's  "On  the  Cabinet  Organ/' 
Mars  and  Jupiter"  ;  Edward  P.Jackson  issued  C(mcerning  singing,  there  were  published  Fnl- 
his  "  Astronomical  Geography  " ;  and  "  Apple-  ton  and  Trueblood's  "  Chart  illustrating  Prin- 
tons'  Physical  Geography,  prepared  on  a  New  ciples  of  Vocal  Expression  " ;  Louise  G.  Coort- 
and  Original  Plan,"  is  comprehensive,  and  forms  ney's  "  Hints  about  my  Singing  Method  ":  H. 
a  useful  compendium.  In  natural  history  we  Lottner's  "  Vocal  Calisthenics "  ;  William  T. 
have  "  Living  Lights ;  a  Popular  Account  of  Ross's  "  Voice  Culture  and  Elocution  " ;  Ed-  | 
Phosphorescent  Animals  and  Vegetables,"  by  mond  J.  Myer's  "The  Voice,  from  a  Practical  ) 
Charles  F.  Holder,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Standpoint";  "How  to  teach  Vocal  Music"  I 
Academy  of  Sciences.  This,  although  a  popular  by  Alfred  Andrews ;  and  "  A  Practical  Method  f 
work,  affords  all  essential  information  concern-  of  Singing,"  by  Josephine  Rand.  On  the  sob-  ~ 
ing  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  is,  more-  ject  of  painting,  Fidelia  Bridges  issned  a  sec- 
over,  brilliantly  and  profusely  illustrated.  The  ond  series  of  her  "  Studies  tor  Painting";  A. 
genial  John  Burroughs  writes  on  "Birds  and  G.  Radcliffe  published  "Schools  and  Masters 
Bees."  Robert  Ridgway,  a  "  .Manual  of  North  of  Painting  " ;  M.  Louise  McLaughlin  wrote 
American  Birds" ;  Ellen  M.  Bnrnside,  "  Round  "  Painting  in  Oil ;  a  Manual  for  the  Use  of  Sta- 
Nature's  Dial";  and  Mrs.  Florence  Caddy,  dent«";  Helen  M.  Enowlton  pnblished  "  Hinto 
"Through  the  Fields  with  Linnieus."  A  prac-  for  Pupils  in  Drawing  and  Painting";  Mary 
tical  treatise  on  "•  Petroleum ;  together  with  a  D.  Hicks  and  J.  S.  Clark  published  a  volame 
Description  of  Gas- Wells,  etc.,"  by  Benjamin  G.  on  "  The  Use  of  Models  " ;  John  D.  Champlin, 
Crew,  and  William  Burns  on  "  Illuminating  and  Jr., '  produced  his  admirable  "  Cyclopsdia  of 
Heating  Gas,"  lead  us  up  to  the  subject  of  chem-  Painters  and  Paintings"  (4  vols.);  and  Clara 
istry.  Ira  Remsen,  M.  D.,  publishes  Principles  Erskine  Clement  published  "  Painting,  Sculpt- 
of  Theoretical  Chemistry  "  and  "  The  Elements  ure,  and  Architecture,"  the  three  works  com- 
of  Chemistry" ;  Prof.  Thomas  Egleston,  "Met-  bined  in  one  volume.  Tristram  J.  Ellis  issued 
ailurgy  of  Silver,  Gold,  and  Mercury  in  the  "Sketching  from  Nature;  a  Hand-Book  for 
United  States";  J.  Dorman  Steele,  "Chem-  Students  and  Amateurs."  Arnold  W.  Bmn- 
istry '' ;  James  W.  Simmons,  "  Qualitative  ner  and  Thomas  Tryon  published  "  Interior 
Analysis  for  Use  in  Schools  and  Colleges";  Decoration,"  and  Arthur  L.  Tuckerman  wrote 
Thomas  Sterry  Hunt,  "  A  New  Basis  for  Chem-  "  A  Short  History  of  Architecture."  Aroonj: 
istry  and  Chemical  Philosophy  "  and  "  Mineral  general  works  of  art  were  "  Qneens  in  Art^  a 
Physiology  and  Physiography";  A.Bromley  lecture  by  G.  W.  Chambers;  W»*ldon's  "  Fancy 
Holmes  came  out  with  "  Practical  Electric  Costumes " ;  "  Modern  Methods  of  Hlnstrat- 
Lighting"  in  a  new  edition;  and  Silvanus  P.  ing  Books,"  by  H.  T.  Wood;  "Treasures  of 
Thompson  with  "Dynamo-Electric  Machin-  Art  and  Song,"  arranged  by  Robert  E.  Mack ; 
ery."  Prof.  O.  0.  Stokes  published  " Micros-  John  C.  Van  Dyke's  "Principles  of  Art'*: 
copy  for  Beginners."  In  the  practical  arts  we  Sylvester  Baxter's  "  The  Morse  Collection  of 
have  M.  H.  Ford  on  "  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Japane.se  Pottery  "  ;  "  The  Ministry  of  Fine 
Makers";  "The  Ventilation  and  Warmth  of  Arts,"  by  G.  Parry;  Josephine  Pollard  and 
School  Buildings,"  by  Gilbert  B.  Morrison;  Walter  Satterlee's  "  Artistic  Tableaux,  contain- 
D.  H.  Mahan  on  "  Permanent  Fortifications  "  ;  ing  Diagrams  and  Text,  with  Full  Description  of 
J.  B.  Johnson  on  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur-  Necessary  Costumes,  etc."  A  snperb  work  was 
veying."  "  English  and  American  Railroads  the  "  Procession  of  Flowers  in  Colorado,''  il- 
compared  "  is  by  Edward  B.  Dorsey ;  "  Yachts,  Instrated  in  water-colors,  in  a  limited  edition  of 
Boats,  and  Canoes,"  by  C.  S.  Hicks ;  "  Bridge  one  hundred  copies.  Lafayette  C.  Ixwmis 
Disastersof  America;  the  Cause  and  Remedy,"  wrote  "The  Index  Guide  to  Travel  and  Art 
by  George  L.Vose;  and  C.  M.  Woodward  pub-  Study  in  Europe";  Edward  L.  Wilson  po^ 
lished  "A  History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,"  lished  "A  Quarter  Century  in  Photography"; 
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ank  M.  Gregory  "  The  Photo-Gravure  California '' ;  and  Thomas  A.  Janvier's  *^  Mex- 
ar,"  with  Shakespearean  designs.  ioan  Guide,"  in  a  new  edition.  "  Capt.  Glazier 
^  and  Travels.  —  Beginning  with  En-  and  his  Lake ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  History  and 
'e  have  J.  B.  Bouton's  "  Roundahout  Progress  of  Exploration  at  the  Head-waters  of 
cow ;  an  Epicurean  Journey  " ;  Oliver  the  Mississippi  since  the  Discovery  of  Lake 
Q  Holmes's  **  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Eu-  Itasca,"  and**  From  the  Wabash  to  the  Rio 
"Tuscan  Cities,"  by  William  D.  How-  Grande,"  are  descriptive  of  those  sections  of  the 
.  Fry's  **  London  in  1887  "  ;  Dr.  FCod-  country  to  which  they  refer.  M.  B.  Hilliard's 
isan's  "Two  Years  in  Europe";  O.  J.  '*The  New  South:  its  Resources  and  Attrac- 
B  "  Court  Life  in  Egypt " ;  S.  M.  11.  Da-  tions,"  and  "  Explorations  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Norway  Ni;fhts  and  Russian  Days";  Florida,  "by  AngeloHeilprin,  in  elude  the  princi- 
B.  Dodd's  ^*  Cathedral  Days;  a  Tour  pal  works  of  description  on  the  Southern  States. 
b  Southern  England  " ;  J.  M.  Buckley's  Descriptive  of  American  cities  and  places,  we 
Cidnight  Sun ;  the  Tsar  and  the  Nihilist ;  have  "  The  Mormon  Metropolis :  an  Illustrated 
iures and  Observations  in  Norway,  Swe-  Guide  " ;  "  Charming  Bits  of  Boston  Harbor'' ; 
1  Russia  " ;  Francis  Wey's  "  Rome  " ;  and  "  Dictionary  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Vicinity  " ; 
»kinson  Smith's  "Well-worn  Ros^s  of  "Album  of  Cincinnati";  "A  Week  in  Chi- 
HoUand,  and  Itdy."  Rupert  Van  Wert  cago ;  contaming  Descriptions  of  all  Points  of 
iblished  "  Young  Folks' Travels  in  Eu-  Interest";  Edwin  M.  Bacon's  " A  Dictionary 
William  H.  Rideing issued  "Thackeray's  of  Boston,"  new  edition,  "  Philadelphia  and  its 
I " ;  Houghton's  "  Satchel  Guide  for  the  Environs,  New  E<lition  for  1887  " ;  "  Pleasant 
>n  Tourist  in  Europe"  was  issued  for  Memories  of  Old  Nantucket";  Rev.  E.G.  Por- 
Sfatnrin  M.  Ballon  wrote  "  Due  North  ;  ter's  "  Rambles  in  Old  Boston,  New  England  "  ; 
es  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia  " ;  Charles  R.  S.  Rhodes's  "  Stories  and  Sketches  of  Chi- 
coe  brought  out  "  London  of  tu-day  " ;  cago  " ;  "  Appletons'  Dictionary  of  New  York 
1  Lovett  appeared  in  "  Pictures  from  Hoi-  and  Vicinity  "  for  1 887 ;  and  "  Appletons'  Atlas 
and  Alexander  MoEenzie  published  of  the  United  States,  with  Maps."  Among 
Things  Abroad."  Lee  Meriwether  wrote  guide-books  were  published  "  Appletons'  Eu- 
amp  Trip :  how  to  see  Europe  on  Fifty  ropean  Guide-Book  " ;  "  General  Guide  to  the 
Day."  Of  Journeys  in  Asia,  around  the  United  States  and  Canada";  "Hand-book  of 
and  elsewhere,  we  have  Percival  Low-  Summer  Resorts  " ;  and  "  Hand-book  of  Winter 
Cboson:  the  Land  of  the  Morning  Resorts."  There  were  also  published  a  "  Guide 
;  "  A  Girdle  around  the  Earrh,"  by  D.  to  Europe,"  by  E.  C.  Stedraan ;  "  Cassell's 
hardson ;  "  Days  and  Nights  in  the  Complete  Pocket  Guide  to  Europe " ;  "  Mop 
I,"  by  Felix  L.  Oswald  ;  De  Lancy  and  Guide  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. " ;  M.  F.  Sweet- 
ooes's  "  Letters  from  the  Far  East,  1885-  ser's  "  New  England  Guide  "  ;  "  White  Mount- 
"  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Soudan,"  by  F.  ain  Guide";  "Guide  to  the  Maritime  Prov- 
les;  John  L.  Stoddard's  "Red  Letter  inces";  and  "  Br entano's  People's  Year-Book 
abroad";  "Around  the  World  on  a  and  Traveler's  Companion  for  1887." 
,"  by  Thomas  Stevens;  Ellen  A.  Smith's  EdicatiMal*  —  In  this  department  we  have, 
Wonderful  Cities  of  the  World  " ;  James  first,  the  works  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers, 
n  Wilson's  "China:  Travels  and  In-  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 
iions  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  ";  E.  Pay-  T.  A.  Stecker's  "School  Tactics  for  the  Use  of 
nmond's  "Roger's  Travels,  or  Scenes  Schools  and  Gymnastic  Associations";  South- 
iidents  connected  with  the  Journey  of  wick's  "Handy  Helps,  Educational " ;  Arthur 
>ys  in  Foreign  Lands  " ;  J.  B.  Gorman's  Sedgwick's  "  Stimulus  in  School."  "  A  Hand- 
id  the  World  in  '84"  ;  A.  Feathermann's  Book  for  School  Trustees  "  was  issued  by  H. 
Nigritians"  and  "The  Melanesians "  ;  Brownell;  Edwin  R.  Shaw  came  out  with  a 
'hriusand  Miles  on  a  Bicycle,"  by  "  Kron  "  National  Question  Book  "  and  "School  De- 
Thomas  M.  Knox's  "  How  to  Travel  "  -vices";  while  there  was  translated  from  the 
k)y  Travelers  on  the  Congo."  W.  M.  Italian  by  Mrs.  William  Gray  "The  Ruling 
rote  "  A  Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Wilds  Principle  of  Meihod,  as  applied  to  Educa- 
tralia,"  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  "Japanese  tion."  "  Mistakes  in  Teaching  "  is  the  title  of  a 
"  From  the  Arctic  regions  we  have  work  by  James  L.  Hughes;  Louisa  P.  Hopkins 
'.  E.  J.  Lloyd's  "  Two  Years  in  the  was  the  author  of  "  How  shall  my  Child  be 
of  Icebergs";  Frederick  Schwatka's  Taught?";  and  J.  M.  Greenwood  appeared  in 
ren  of  the  Cold  ";  and  W.  A.  Steam's  "Principles  of  Education  practically  applied," 
idor:  its  People,  its  Industries,  and  its  while  H.  F.  Fisk  issued  a  "Teachers' improved 
I  History,"  new  edition.  William  T.  Class-book."  On  elocution  and  rhetoric  there 
n  brought  out  "Guatemala:  the  Land  were  published,  amon«f  others,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shoe- 
Quetzal."  Concerning  the  continents  maker's  "  Elocutionist's  Annual " ;  John  Mur- 
inds  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there  ray's  "Elocution  for  advanced  Pupils";  J. 
ublishe<l  "  Ancient  Cities  of  the  New  H.  Brown's  "Common  School  Educational  Se- 
'  by  D^8ir6  Charnay;  Alice  D.  Le  lections";  John  F.  Genung's  "Practical  Eic- 
on's "  Here  and  There  in  Yucatan  " ;  ments  of  Rhetoric,"  and  "  The  Study  of  Rhet- 
.  M.  I-.ee'8  "  Glimpses  of  Mexico  and  oric  in  the  College  Course."    C.  C.  Shoemaker 
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appeared  in  a  work  entitled  **  Choice  Dialect  author  of  "  My  Land  and  Water  Friends  "  and 

Recitations^^;    and  there  were  also  published  ^'Tbe  Look    About    Club    and   the    Curious 

^^  Young^s  New  Juvenile  Speaker,^^  Bnrdett^s  Things  they  Found'';  John  Strathestk  compiled 

''  Pathetic  Recitations  and  Readings,"  and  ''  Lit-  **  The  *  Corae '  and  *  Go '  Family  Text-Book  " ; 

tie  Dialogues  for  Little  People."  "Popular  Synonyms;  26,000  Words  in  Ordi- 

Sports  and  Pisttmcfl* — B.  A.  Watson  is  the  au-  nary  Use  "  was  anonymous ;  Charles  Remiag- 
tln»r  of  **The  Sportsman's  Paradise,  or  The  ton  Talbot  wrote  "A  Midshipman  at  Large;  a 
Lake  Lands  of  Canada";  llieodore  H.  Mead  Story  of  Newport  and  Ocean  Yachting": 
appeared  in  a  volume  on  " Horsemanship  for  "Wild  Animals  in  Captivity "  was  written  bj 
VVomen";  and  William  Edwards  wrote  on  J.  F.  Nott;  and  Harry  Parkes  was  the  author 
"The  Art  of  Boxing."  Concerning  angling  of  "The  Man  who  Would  Like  to  Marry" 
Seth  Green  gave  us  "  Home  Fishing  and  Home  and  "  The  Girl  who  would  not  Mind  Getting 
Waters";  Wakeman  Holberton  wrote  on  Married."  The  "  Kitchen  Companion,  a  Guide 
"The  Art  of  Angling,  or  How  and  Where  to  for  all  who  would  be  Good  Housekeepers" 
Catch  Fish";  and  J.  II.  Keene.  published  was  published  by  the  expert  Maria  Parloa. 
"  Fishing  Tackle :  its  Materials  and  Manu-  Emma  Louise  Parry  published  "  Life  among 
facture."  On  games  of  cards,  John  W.  Kel-  the  Germans,"  and  "Two  Pilgrims'  Progress" 
ler  published  a  work  entitled  "  The  Game  of  was  written  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Elizabeth 
Euchre";  "Science  in  Poker"  was  issued  by  Robins  "The  American  Merino  for  Wool 
the  author  of  "  The  Thomson  Street  Poker  or  for  Mutton "  was  brought  out  by  Stephen 
Club  "  ;  "  The  Game  of  Draw  Poker  "  was  by  Powers ;  Howard  Pyle  wrote  "  The  Rose  of 
John  W.  Keller ;  "  How  to  Play  the  Game  Paradise  " ;  "  The  Wonder  Clock ;  or,  Four 
of  Scat"  was  shown;  while  "The  Whist-  and  Twenty  Marvelous  Tales"  was  told  by 
Player,"  by  Pole  and  Cavendish,  was  reprint-  Katherine  and  Howard  Pyle;  "The  World  as 
ed.  "Universal  Whist"  and  "The  Modern  we  see  it "  was  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Amos R. 
Hoyle;  or.  How  to  Play  Whist,  Chess,  Back-  Little;  "The  Lily  and  the  Cross"  was  pub- 
gammon.  Poker,  etc.,"  also  appeared.  lished   by  E.   Mack,   and   "  Under   Pine  and 

Hoisckeeping*— Several  works  were  published  Palm  "  was  the  contribution  of  Frances  L 
on  the  subject  of  cooking,  of  which  the  fol*  Mace.  "On  the  Susquehanna"  was  described 
lowing  are  the  best :  Hugo  Mullert's  "  How  to  by  William  A.  Hammond;  "Lights  of  Two 
Cook  Fish,"  the  "Universal  Cookery  Book,"  Centuries;  Stand  ai*d  Biographies,"  was  edited 
by  eminent  authors,  and  the  "Boston  School  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale;  " Little  Flower 
Cook-Book"  by  Mr-*.  D.  A.  Lincoln.  "Family  People"  was  contributed  by  Gertrude  Eliza- 
Cook- Book"  was  the  title  of  a  work  by  J.  beth  Hale;  and  "Satires  of  Horace"  was 
Whitehead,  and  the  "  Americnn  Pastry  Cook"  published  by  J.  B.  Greenough.  Jesse  Bowman 
was  by  the  same  author.  Lydia  Shilaber's  Green  wrote  "  Days  on  the  Sea ;  a  Souvenir 
"Cook  Book;  a  Practical  Guide  for  House-  for  an  Ocean  Vo\  age  ";"  Our  Party  of  Four " 
keepers,"  "  Mrs.  Winchester's  Kitchen,"  and  was  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Goodwin ;  Mrs.  Stanley 
"  Canning  and  Preserving,"  by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Leathes  gave  us  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Rover,  complete  the  special  works  on  this  Away " ;  1  homas  W.  Knox  published  a  work 
subject.  on  "  Dog  Stories  and  Dog  Lore  " ;  "  Some  Ani- 

MiscdlaBe«i8.  —  Such  books  as  do  not  come  mal  PetE"  was  from  Mrs.  Oliver  Howard; 
under  any  particular  classification,  but  are  George  Fleming  publishcHl  "  The  Practical 
worthy  of  mention,  are  given  below.  The  Horse  Keeper  " ;  and  Jessie  Fothergill  gave  us 
titles  will  serve  somewhat  to  illustrate  the  "Border  Land,"  written  for  the  "Leisure 
general  drift  of  the  great  army  of  writers.  Hour  Series."  "The  Monk*8  Wedding"  was 
Henry  B.  Carrington  published  a  work  on  the  title  of  a  contribution  from  Sarah  H. 
"The  Obelisk  and  its  Voices";  John  D.  Adams;  "The  Emancipation  of  Mast:achn> 
Champlin,  Jr.,  brought  out  "The  Chronicle  setts"  was  treated  by  Brooks  Adams;  and 
of  the  Coach";  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church  and-  "A  Century  of  Printing;  the  Issues  of  the 
Ruth  Putnam  wrote  "The  Count  of  the  Sax-  Press  in  Pennsylvania  from  1685  to  1784*' 
on  Shore";  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  (two  volumes),  was  published  by  C.  R.  Hil- 
University  "  was  from  the  pen  of  Franklin  B.  deburn.  "  Hints  on  Writing  and  Speech- 
Dexter;  "  A  Bundle  of  Letters  to  Busy  Girls  Making"  was  the  work  of  T.  W.  Hieginson; 
on  Practical  Matters"  was  by  Grace  H.Dodge;  also,  by  the  same  author,  "The  Monarch  of 
Amanda  M.  Douglas  wrote  "Foes  of  the  House-  Dreams."  Mrs.  S.  J.  Higginson  wrote  **A 
hold";  Samuel  S.  Cox  published  "The  Isles  Princess  of  Jara "  ;  " It's  a  Way  Love  has '' is 
of  the  Princess,  or  the  Pleasures  of  Prinkipo  ";  by  William  Featherstone ;  and  "Fingers  nod 
and  "Human  Faces;  what  they  Mean"  was  Fortune"  was  brought  out  by  E.  M,  Farwell. 
from  the  pen  of  Joseph  Simms,  M.  D.  A.  "The  Prince  of  the  Flaming  Star"  is  a 
L.  SpotFord  compiled  the  "American  Almanac  fairy  operetta  by  Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer.  Henry 
and  Treasury  of  Facts  and  Statistics,  Financial  Stewart  was  the  author  of  "  The  Dairyman's 
and  Political,"  for  the  year  1886;  "The  Gr6at  Manual," and "Appletons' Annual Cyclopsdia'' 
Image  interpreted"  was  from  John  Cameron;  for  1880,  new  series.  Vol.  X,  appeared.  "Let- 
"  Prisoners  of  Poverty  "  was  contributed  by  ters  to  Boys  and  Girls  about  the  Holy  Land, 
Helen  Campbell;  Mary  E.  Bamford  was  the  etc.,"  was  published  by  Theodore  A ppel^  D.D.; 
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Arcadj ;  for  Better,  for  Worse,^'  was  a  work  sabdivisions  we  have  "  Society  in  the  Eliza- 

iroed  by  Angastas  Jessop,  D.  D. ;  ^*  Paradise  bethan  Age,'*  by  Hubert  Hall,  Dr.  S.  R.  6ar- 

dxnost  Lost "  was  a  coDtribation  from  D.  B.  diner's  *^  History  of  the  Great  Civil  War,''  and 

•haw ;  **  Wild  Flowers  of  the  Rocky  Mount-  "  Court  and  Private  Life  in  the  Time  of  Mrs. 

ins "    were     described    by    Emma    Horaan  Papendiek,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Queen  Char- 

liayer ;  the  **  Seybert "  Commission  on  "  Spir-  lotte's  Wardrobe  and  Reader  to  Her  Majesty," 

tualiam  "  reported ;  and  a  **  Biographical  Rec-  by  Mrs.  Brown  Delves  Broughton,  her  grand- 

•rd  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  daughter.     The  Duke   of    Argyle  published 

rom  1824  to  1886  "  was  edited  by  Henry  B.  "  Scotland  as  it  was  and  is,"  and  James  Taylor 

l^ason,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.     The  second  and  third  "  Great  Historic  Families  of  Scotland."  each 

olumea  of  **  Appletons'  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri-  work  being  in  two  volumes.    Mr.  Lecky  hss 

an  Biography,"  edited  by  Gen.  James  Grant  finished  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  his 

Wilson   and  Prof.  John  Fiske,   were  issued,  *^  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Cent- 

•ringing    the  work   down   to  *'  Lockwood."  ury,"  Dr.  E.  A.  Freeman  has  printed  his  Ox- 

^hese  are  illustrated  with  ten  steel  portraits  ford  (1885)  lectures  on  *'The  Chief  Periods  of 

1  each  volume,  besides  over  two  hundred  en-  European  History,"  and  Dr.  William  Stubbs  his 

ravings  in  the  text,  mainly  portraits.  eighteen  regius  professorship  '*  Lectures  on  the 

UIOUTIJEE,  BSmSH,  IN  1887.    The  list  of  Study  of  Medieval  and  Modem  History."    The 

British  publications  in  1887,  while  more  than  third  and  fourth  volumes  have  appeared  of  Mr. 

isnalJy  rich  in  certain  departments,  shows  a  Creighton's  '^  History  of  the  Papacy  during 

listinct  falling  off  in  certain  others,  notably  in  the  Period  of  the  Reformation,"  and  Mr.  J.  A. 

iction  and  in  poetry.    The  list  of  publications  Doyle  has  issued  Volume  II  of  his  ^*  English 

Q  theology  is  also  less  full  than  usual,  and  so  Colonies  in  America,"  and  Mr.  George  Hopper 

8  that  in  science,  so  far  as  the  number  of  *'  The  Campaign  of  Sedan."    Mr.  C.  A.  Fyffe 

irorks  is  concerned,  though  the  importance  of  presents  a  second  installment  of  his  *'  History 

;he  publications  in  this  department  is  quite  up  of  Modem  Europe,"  in  which  he  traces  the 

to  recent  years;  but  the  celebration  of  the  European  movement  from   Waterloo  to   the 

Victorian  half-century  has  naturally  resulted  Paris  barricades  of  1848.    Mr.  C.  J.  Abbey's 

in  a  very  large  number  of  publications  in  his-  *'  English  Church  and  its  Bishops  "  presents  a 

tory  and  biography,  which  two  departments,  full  history  of  the  English  Church  from  the 

with  that  of  voyages  and  travels,  wUl  be  found  accession  of  Anne  to  the  close  of  the  last  cent- 

the  fullest  of  any.  ury.     The  ^  Rise  of   British  Power  in  the 

ftM  iitb — Upon  the  subject  of  ornamental  East,"  being  the  continuation  of  the  late  Hon. 

art  we  note  first  **  The  CasteUated  and  Domes-  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  *'  History  of  India," 

tic  Architecture  of  Scotland  from  the  Twelfth  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Edward   Colebrook. 

to  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  MacGibben  **  St.  Petersburg  and  London  in  the  Years 

and  Ross,  edited  by  Boyd,  being  *'  Impressions  1862~'64"  contains  the  reminiscences  of  the 

frum  Copper-Plates    and    Wood-Blocks    En-  Saxon  minister  Count  Charles  Frederick  Vitz- 

grared  in  the  Bewick  Work-Shop  " ;  an  illus-  thum  von  Eckstoedt. 

trated  discussion  of ''  Omamental  Things,  An-        Enayi. — The  number  of  essays  proper,  though 

cient  and  Modem,"  by  Smith  ;  and  a  striking  limited  in  volumes,  is  strong  in  the  interest  of 

and  interesting  '*  History  of  Miniature  Art,"  the    works,    including    Sir    John    Lubbock's 

bj  Propert,  are  the  principal  works  in  this  **  Pleasures  of  Life,"  a  charming  work,  which 

department.    In  music  we  have  '*  History  of  has  had  idready  a  large  popularity ;  a  second 

Koaical  Instramenta,"  by  Hipkins,  and  Ban-  series  of  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's  '^  Obiter  Dic- 

nister's  *'  Lectures  on  Musical  Analysis."   Two  ta,"  which,  while  on  the  same  lines  as  his  first 

works   on   Greek  coins,    one   being   Head's  pleasing  volume  and  certainly  most  original,- 

'*  Manual,"  and  the  other,  Percy  Gardner's  is  not  quite  up  to  that  in  acuteness  of  criticism 

^Gatalogne,'^  are  the  only  important  publioa-  or  interest  of  subject ;  and  Mr.  Ruskin's  **Hor- 

^ons  in  numismatics.    Dr.  Doran's  *^  Annals  of  tus  Inclusus,"  a  decidedly  Ruskinesque  volume, 

iie  Stage  "  appears  in  a  new  edition,  and  may  and  which  can  as  well  be  included  here  as 

properly  be  included  here.  elsewhere.    For  want  of  other  suitable  classi- 

BMmrjm — ^The  long  list  of  works  on  the  sub-  fication  we  may  note  here  also  Max  M&ller's 

ject  of  history  offers  a  large  number  of  valuable  '^  Science  of  Thought,"  Andrew  Lang's  **  Myth, 

books  from  which  to  make  a  selection.    Mr.  Regalia,  and  Religion,"  and  C.  A.  Clouston's 

Ibomas  Humphrey's  work,  *'  The  Reign  of  *'  Popular  Tales  and  Fictions."    Here  also  may 

(Jneen  Victoria,"  Capt.  Trotter's  "  History  of  be    mentioned    Dr.    Gaster's    "  Lectures    on 

England  under  Queen  Victoria,"  the  *^  Third  Grteco-Slavonian  Literature  and  its  Relation 

^art  of  the  Greville  Memoirs  "  in  two  volumes,  to  the  Folk-Lore  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 

^A  Journal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  Ages,"  and  Dr.  Augustus  Jessop's  **  Arcady," 

from  1852  to  1860,"  Mr.  Loftie's  **  Windsor  Cas-  a  charming  study  of  rural  life  in  England.    The 

tie,"  Rev.  Sir  J.  W.  Cox's  "  A  Concise  History  late  Lord  Iddesleigh's  "  Lectu];es  and  Essays  " 

of  England,"  Cyril  Ransome's  *^  A  Short  His-  are  of  rather  a  comprehensive  character,  in- 

tory  of  England,"  and  Arabella  B.  Buckley's  eluding  ^^  The  Closing  of  the  Exchequer  of 

**  A  History  of  England  f<n*  Beginners,"  are  the  Charles  the  Second  in  1672,"  a  discourse  on 

Bore  general  works  on  the  subject.    In  its  **  Political  Economy,"  an  address  on  ^^Des? 
TOL.  xxvii. — 28  A 
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ultory  Reading/'    and    a   good   many   other  story  of  the  short  and  sad  life  of  the  pot 

eqnaUy  incongruous  topics ;  and  finally  among  Bourke  Marston,  who  was  blind  from  ] 

the  essays  may  be  mentioned   Prof.  Veitch'a  youth,  has  been  told  in  a  memoir  pre 

^^  Feeling  for  Nature  in  Scottish  Poetry,''  ill  us-  a  volume  of   his  sketches  entitled 

trated  by  selections,  which  make  it  in  fact  a  Song's    Sake,  and  Other  Poems."    1 

thoroughly  respectable  anthology.  these  stories  were  published  in  Amei 

Btcgraphy. — This  subject  includes,  as  usual,  riodicals.    Mr.  Edwin  Uodder's  *^l.ife 

men  and  women  of  ail  classes  of  merit  and  Shaftsbury "  is  a  very  incisive  and  t 

standing.    To  begin,  we  may  mention  **  The  biography.    Admiral  Hobart  Pasha's  *" 

Lives  of  the  Sheridans,"  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitz-  es  from  My  Life  "  presents  a  pleasant  n 

gerald,  a  gentleman  who  has  enjoyed  access  of  the  deceased  English  sailor  who  ent 

to  fresh  sources  of  information.      Dowden's  Turkish  services  after  the  American  c 

**  Shelley  "  and    Oolvin's  *^  Keats  "  are  two  and  remained  in  high  command  nntil  hi 

works  which  have  attracted  universal  atten-  death.    The  *^  Life  of  Jabez  Bunting,"  < 

tion,  and  are  important  contributions  to  Eng-  the  first  volume  was  issued  in  1859  by 

lii>h  literature.     The  new  biographical  series  has  now   been    completed    by   the    1 

of  '*  Great  Writers"  has  thus  far  presented  Stringer  Ro we.    Of  Mr.  Leslie  Stevens 

Mr.  Knight's  sketch  of  "  D.  G.  Rosetti,"  Mr.  Dictionary  of    National    Biog^^phy," 

Hall  Oaine's  **Life  of  Ooleridge,"  and,  from  volumes  have  now   been  published, 

Mr.  Marzials.  an  excellent  life  of  **  Dickens."  the  articles  down  to  '^  Craigie.'*     A 

Mr.  Oharies  L.  Reade  and  the  Rev.  Oompton  Ballantyne  has  published  a  '^  Politicfl 

Reade  have  produced  what  is  stigmatized  in  raphy  of  Lord   Carteret."     An  *  ente 

England  as  *'  a  rather  clumsy  compUation  made  autobiography  of  Mr.  Frith  is  one  of  tl 

up  of  hitherto  unpublished  essays  and  scraps  books  of  the  year.    Mr.  J.  H.  Lupton 

of  letters  and  diaries,"  forming  what  they  term  of  Dean  Colet"is  a  graceful  memoii 

*'  A  Memoir  of  the  Late  Charles  Reade."    The  deceased  scholar  and  theologian.    Th 

book  is  not  attractive  as  a  narrative,  and  may  of  James  Frazier,  Bishop  of  Manchea 

be  properly  censured  for  much  of  its  contents,  George  Thomas  Howes,  who  was  one 

which  should  not  have  been  permitted  publica-  zier's  pupils,  is  a  striking  biography  of 

tion.     Dr.  Charles  Mackay^s  "Through   the  attractive  and  genial  divine.     Other  i 

Long  Day  "  presents  a  pleasing  retrospect  of  biographies  are  Chase's  *'  Chrysoston 

the  busy  literary  life  of  this  one-time  popular  lette's  "Cranmer,"  and  Lee's  '^Oardina 

writer,  extending  quite  through  the  half-cent-  Norman's  '*  Corsairs   of  France."  anc 

ury.     A  very  important  biography  is  the  au-  graphical  volume  in   Laughton's  "  Sti 

thoritative  "  Life  of  Darwin,"  in  two  volumes.  Naval  History,"  complete  the  list  of  w 

Lee's  "  Dorothy  Wordsworth  "  and  the  **  Cole-  be  mentioned  in  this  department, 
ortan  Memoirs"  are  notable  for  presenting       Poetry. — Mr.   Browning    has  signali 

pen-pictures  of  the  literary  life  of  the  earlier  turning  of  his  third  quarter  of  a  cen 

half  of  the  century.    Mr.  George  Saintsbury  the  production  of  his  quaint  but  stronj 

has  published    his  **  History   of  Elizabethan  leyings  with  Certain  People  of  Impor 

Literature,'"  which  is  exhaustive,  and  displays  their  Day,"  the  said  people  including 

remarkable  industry  and  much  critical  capaci-  ages  of  a  past    age,  as    follows:  Ben 

ty.     The   "Life  and  Writings  of  Ann   Gil-  Mandeville,  Daniel  Bartoli,  Christophei 

Christ,"  by  Herbert  Gilchrist,   the  "Life   of  Gi?orge    Bnbb    Doddington,    Francis 

Agnes  Strickland,"  and  the  "  Life  of  Rosina,  Gerard  de  Lairesse,  and  Charles  Avisoi 

Lady  Hamilton,"  by  Miss  Louisa  Devey,  pre-  Lytton  has  published  a  volume  of  "  Aft 

sent  three  important  female  personages  of  the  dise,  and  other  Poems."    Mr.  Swinbc 

century.    The  last  work  is  a  dissection  of  the  issued  no  volume,  but  has  contributed 

character  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  by  the  hos-  magazines,  his  most  important  work 

tile  pens  of  his  wife  and  her  literary  execu-  direction  being  "  Locrine,"  which  is  oh 

trix,  and  its  statements  are  doubtless  to  be  table  for  having  been  cabled  in  fnll,  to 

taken  with  a  very  large  grain  of  salt.    Still  in  tent  of  a  good  many  thousand  words,  tc 

feminine  biography  may  be  mentioned  Miss  A.  York  morning  paper.    Lewis  Morris  I 

Mary  F.Robinson's  "Margaret  of  A  ngoulAme,"  lished  "Songs  of  Britain,"  and  Mr. 

which  is  her  contribution  tj  "Famous  Worn-  Morris  his  first  volume  of  "The  Odys 

en,"  and  the  "  Historical  Biography  of  Lady  Homer,  which  has  been  sharply  critic 

Hamilton  and  Lord  Nelson,"  in  two  volumes,  the  London  literary  journals.     Lord  Ca 

by  John  Cordy  Jeaffreson.    Prof.  Brandl  has  has  also  furnished  a  translation  of  tli 

completed  his  "  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  work,  both  having  reached  only  the  fi 

the  English  Romantic  School,"  which  has  been  of  it.    Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  better 

translated  by  Lady  Eastlake.    This  important  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  has  made  his  app 

work  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  in  a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Under 

family  papers  referring  to  its  distinguished  which  are  pleasing  if  not  remarkable. 

subject,  besides  the  assistance  of  many  accom-  lads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life,"  by 

plished  persons  who  were  able  to  aid  in  the  Meredith,  contains  much  of  the  qnaii 

accomplishment  of  a  very  valuable  work.    Tlie  nerism  peculiar  to  this  writer  in  hi 
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works,  and  showB  exceeding  energy,  fire,  and  have  been  few  important  works  in  general  sci- 

poetic  insight     Edwin  Arnold  signalized  the  enoe,  bnt  the^e  include  some  notable  names, 

last  of  the  year  by  the  pablication  of  a  volame  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  poblished  *'  The  Fac- 

of  *^  Oriental  Verse,^*  and  this  completes  the  tors  of  Organic  Evolation,^*  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Cope 

rather  meager  contribntion  of  English  poetry  his  work  entitled  **  The  Origin  of  the  Fittest," 

for  1887.  which  are  the  contributions  of  the  year  on  this 

ffettaa. — The  English  novels  of  the  year  are  strictly  Darwinian  sabject.  Mr.  Norman  Lock- 
represented  in  the  first  place  (first  in  popular-  yer  is  out  with  a  new  book  entitled  **  Chem- 
ity,  certainly)  by  Mr.  Rider  Haggard^s  '*  She,'*  istry  of  the  Century,"  which  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
"  Jess,"  and  **  Allan  Quartermain."  Mr.  Will-  view  of  the  progress  of  spectroscopy.  Huiley 
iara  Black  has  given  us  ^^Sabrina  Zembra,"  has  reviewea  '^Scientific  Progress  during  the 
which  has  not  added  greatly  to  his  fame.  Mr.  Victorian  Era,"  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe^s  address 
R.  D.  Blackmore  has  published  ^'Spring-  before  the  British  Association  at  Manchester 
haven,"  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  '^The  Wood-  in  August  was  also  of  that  nature.  Of  the 
landers,"  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  "  Little  Nov-  "  Scientific  Results  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  8. 
els,"  none  of  which  are  extraordinary  efforts.  *  Challenger,'"  four  volumes  have  appeared 
Edna  Lyall  appears  with  one  new  volume,  during  the  year,  three  being  on  Zodlogy  and 
^*  Knight  Errant";  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  pub-  one  on  Botany.  '*  Railway  Problems  in  Dif- 
Hshed  '^  Red  Spider "  and  the  '*  Gaverocks " ;  ferent  Countries,"  bj  Jeans,  and  Bucknall 
Grant  Allen  is  represented  by  **  The  Beckon-  Smith's  ^*  Cable  or  Rope  Traction  as  Applied 
ing  Hand ;  ".  Mr.  Stevenson  by  **  Merry  Men ; "  to  the  working  of  Street  and  Other  Railways," 
Mr.  William  Westall  by  the  **  Phantom  City,"  are  important  works  on  transportation.  Fow- 
and  *^  A  Queer  Race."  **  Dead  Man's  Rock  "  ler's  *^  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands  "  has 
is  by  a  new  writer,  said  to  be  a  young  Ozo-  appeared  in  its  first  volume ;  the  *^  Dictionary 
nian.  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  published  *' A  Son  of  of  Plant  Names,"  by  Britton -Holland,  in  its 
Hagar,"  which  is  a  novel  of  English  jurispru-  third ;  and  Swainson's  **  Folk  Lore  and  Provin- 
deuce,  and  ^^  The  Deemster,"  both  powerful  cial  Names  of  British  Birds  "  in  its  seventeenth, 
works.  Mr.  Christie  Murray's  **  Old  Blazer's  In  political  science  an  important  work  is  Sir 
Hero  "  is  a  clever  mining  story ;  Mr.  Westbnry  Charles  Dilke's  "  The  Present  Position  of 
offers  "  Frederick  Hazzelden,"  and  Walter  European  Politics,"  The  Irish  problem  has 
B<^ant  has  brought  out  what  is  considered  one  called  forth  a  great  abundance  of  literary  mat- 
of  his  best  novels,  "The  World  went  very  well  ter,  including  Prof.  Dicey's  *^  England's  Case 
Then,"  in  which  he  displays  a  large  amount  of  against  Home  Rule  " ;  Prof.  T.  D.  Ingraham's 
research  among  the  events,  customs,  and  details  '^  History  of  the  Legislative  Union  of  Great 
of  life  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Britain    and    Ireland  ";    Mr.    Shaw-Lefevre's 

Tayages   aid  Trareh. — The  most   important  "Peel  and  O'Connor";  Sir  C.  Gavan  Duffy's 

publication  in  this  department  is  Mr.  Jackson's  ^*  League  of  the  North  and  South,  an  Episode 

"Dalmatia,  the  Quamero,   and  Istria."    The  of  Irish  History  in  1850-'54";  Mr.  J.  O'Neil 

excursion   of  Messrs.    Riley    and   Owens   to  Daunt's  *' Eighty-five  Years  of  Irish  History"; 

"  Athos,  the  Mountain  of  the  Monks,"  is  a  very  R.  Bnrry   O'Brien's  "  Irish  Wrongs  and  Eng- 

atriking  and   characteristic   narrative.     Mrs.  li^h  Remedies";  and  Prof.  Bryce's  **Hand- 

Craik's  "  Unknown  Country"  and  Mr.  Hamer-  Book  of  Home  Rule,"  which  is  a  collection  of 

ton's  ^*  Sftone  "  are  graceful  studies,  full  of  per-  articles  setting  forth  a  Gladstonian  view  of  the 

sonal  interest,  while  **  Life  in  Egypt,"  by  Mr.  question.      Baron    E.    de    MandatGrancey*s 

Batler,  and  Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant's  ^'  Life  in  **  Paddy  at  Home  "  completes  the  list  on  Irish 

Modem  Palestine,"  are  in  the  same  direction,  subjects.    In  economics  we  have  Prof.  Thorold 

the  latter  being  a  collection   of  letters  pre-  Rogers  in  his  ^*  First  Nine  Tears  of  the  Bank 

vioasly  communicated  to  a  New  York  journal,  of  England  " ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith's  *^  Subjective 

"Rhodes  in  Modem  Times,"  by  Cecil  Torr,  Political  Economy";    Prof.  Barstable's  "The 

cornpletea  the  list  of  the  more  important  works  Theory  of  International  Trade  " ;  "  Common- 

OQ  European  travel.    Three  writers  have  pub-  Sense  Socialism,"  by  N.  Eempner ;   and  Ed- 

lished  works  on  South  Africa,  namely,  Theal,  ward  Carpenter's  "  England's  Ideal,"  and  other 

Frelden,  and  MacKinnon.    Capt.  C.  B.  Oliver  papers  on  social  problems.    Religions  writings 

has  published  two  volumes  on  *^ Madagascar,"  include  Dr.  Sayce's  Hibbert  "Lectures  on  the 

Chalmers  has  written  up  "  New  Guinea,"  and  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  Illustrated 

Messrs.   Guillemard     and    Churchward  have  by  the  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Babylonians  " ; 

chatted  about   "  Formosa  and  the  Navigator  Dr.  Biggs's  "  The  Christian  Platonists  of  Al- 

Islands."    Mr.  Julian  Thomas  has  published  exandria";    Dr.   Chase's    "The   Growth    of 

notes  on  his  personal  experiences  in  the  West-  Church  Institutions" ;  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Abbott's 

em  Pacific,  under  the  title  of  "Cannibals  and  "The  Kernel  and  the  Husk  in  Christianity"; 

Convicts."    The  writer  is  a  practiced  journal-  Mr.   Haweis's  completed  studies  of  "  Christ 

ist,  and  his  facts  were  set  down  and  de^rip-  and  Christianity";  and  Dr.  Cheyne's  "Mono- 

tions  written  on  the  spot.    Two  writers,  Rum-  graph  on  Job  and  Solomon."    What  is  termed 

hold  and  Simson,  have  written  works  on  the  by  English  critics  "  the  most  stirring  book  in 

South  American  provinces.  the  theology  of  the  year,''  is  Mr.  J,  Cotter 

Phjiical,  Maral,  aid  btdfectoal  SclcMie. — There  Morison's  essay  toward   the  religion  of  the 
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fature,  entitled  **  The  Service  of  Man."  Some- 
thing of  the  same  nature  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  T. 
Smith's  "'  Man's  Knowledge  of  Man  and  God." 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Danks  has  pablished  a  volume 
of  sermons  entitled  **The  Ghnrch  on  the 
Moor " ;  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  in 
'*The  Olive-Leaf"  draws  analogies  between 
natural  and  spiritual  laws;  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Lillie  has  published  ^^  Buddhism  in  Christen- 
dom." In  philosophy,  we  have,  first.  Part  1 1 
of  Fowler  and  Wilson's  **The  Principles  of 
Morals";  then  Prof.  Sidgwick's  "Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Ethics";  Mr.  Courtney's  toI- 
nme  on  "Reconstructive  Ethics";  Gumey, 
Myers,  and  Podmore,  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  on  "Phantasms  of  the  Living"; 
Frith's  "  Life  of  Giordano  Bruno,  the  Nolan  " ; 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Schopenhauer's 
"  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,"  translated  by 
Haldane  and  Kemp ;  and  Fischer's  "  Descar- 
tes and  his  School,"  translated.  The  total 
number  of  new  books  published  in  Great  Brit- 
ain last  year  was  4,410,  and  of  new  editions 
1,206,  being  an  excess  for  both  of  nearly  500 
over  the  previous  year.  Theology  shows  an 
increase  of  60  or  70,  and  there  are  more  than 
100  educational  works  over  the  product  of 
1886.  Novels,  mostly  of  a  very  ordin^7 
standard  of  ability,  were  up  to  an  average  of 
more  than  two  per  diem,  Sundays  included. 
In  Toyages  and  travels,  there  are  about  50 
more  than  were  published  in  1886,  while  in 
history  and  biography  there  are  more  than 
100.  Some  of  the  total  numbers,  as  classified 
by  the  "  Publishers'  Circular,"  are  as  follow : 


CLASSinCATION. 


Theolofly 

RdaeadotMl 

Jurenile  works 

Noreto 

Law , 

Political  Mid  social  economy 

Arts  and  scienoes , 

Vuyaffes  and  travels 

History 

Poetry  and  the  drama 
Essays,  monographs,  etc 


M«w«4hiou 


1S5 

103 

100 

228 

40 

85 

«8 

es 

71 
44 

283 


LITERATURE,  GOBTTDinENTAL,  IN  1887.  As  in 
the  preceding  year  so  in  this,  political  troubles 
and  excitement  have  had  a  rather  depressing  ef- 
fect upon  li terati ire.  Ne^erth eless,  authors  and 
publishers  have  been  busy  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  in  some  cases  with  marlced  results. 
In  accordance  with  our  usual  plan,  we  give  the 
record  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  countries  on 
the  Continent. 

BelgliB* — History  has  received  a  moderate 
share  of  attention  this  year.  Protestant  mar- 
tyrology  in  the  sixteenth  century  is  well  set 
forth  by  M.  F.  Yander  Haeghen,  the  learned 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Ghent,  and  a  like 
setting  forth  of  Roman  Catholic  martyrology 
is  promised  at  an  early  day.  M.  Namdche  car- 
ries forward  with  spirit  his  "  Cours  d'Histoire 
Nationale,"  which  has  reached  its  eighteenth 
volume,  and  includes  the  history  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  sixteenth  century,  nnder  the  re- 


gency of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Do( 
and  materials  of  national  history  hai 
published  by  several  writers — as  by  het 
on  ^^  Political  Relations  under  Philip  J 
H.  L.  DeviUers,  in  his  '*  Cartulary  of  tlie 
of  Hainanlt " ;  by  Canon  Reusens,  in  i 
to  the  ancient  University  of  Louvain 
1797) ;  by  Victor  Vander  Haeghen,  in  i 
ventory  of  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  ( 
etc.  Biography  has  received  a  fair  shai 
tention,  and  to  bibliography  several  v 
additions  have  been  made.  The  ^^  Biblio] 
Nationale"  contains  a  complete  catalc 
publications  of  Belgian  anthors  from  1 
1880.  A  few  not  very  important  contri 
have  been  made  to  philosophical  and 
sciences,  and  one  fervid  Romanist  seeks 
dicate  the  Inquisition,  and  to  prove  tl 
Roman  Church  has  been  the  founder  o 
ty  of  conscience.  In  the  domain  of 
Rooses's  "The  Work  of  P.  P.  Robens,' 
tory  of  this  great  master's  paintings  anc 
ings,  with  superb  phototypes,  is  very 
praised  by  the  critios,  and  is  a  publicf 
deep  interest  to  all  the  admirers  of  th; 
nent  head  of  the  Antwerp  school.  £doc 
questions  have  been  ably  discussed  by 
]B[eelhotir,  Wilmotte,  etc.,  and  several  ii 
ing  works  on  literary  hbtory  have  ap 
Among  these  may  be  named  "  French 
ture  of  the  Seventeenth  Centary,"  by  th 
Stiernet ;  a  short  stndy  on  "  Victor  Hu 
critique  on  the  school  of  Young  Bdgi 
M.  C.  Tilman,  under  the  title  "  Realism  i 
temporary  Literature,"  etc.  Flemish 
ture,  properly  speaking,  has  made  but  ii 
ent  progress  during  1887,  and  seems  to  b< 
on  the  decline  compared  with  former 
M.  F.  de  Potter  is  stijl  at  worir  on  his  eL 
history  of  *'  Ghent  from  Early  Tiroes 
Present  Day  " ;  the  Abb6  Am.  Joos  has  I 
out  "  Treasures  of  the  Popular  Langua 
which  several  thousands  of  familiar  pi 
and  popular  modes  of  speech  are  gi^ 
explained ;  and  M.  K.  Stallaert  has  beg 
i'isue  of  a  learned  "  Glossarium  "  of  U 
jurisprudence  during  the  middle  ages, 
are  found  in  the  ancient  charters  an^ 
ments  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Limbu 
light  literature  there  has  been  the  osaal  i 
of  production,  but  nothing  of  very  spec 
ment.  We  name  here  only  one  vduro 
tied  "  Through  the  life,"  by  M.  E.  de 
which  traces  with  a  powerful  realism 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  workmen  of  Gbi 
of  the  collieries  of  Hainault.  Several  n< 
umes  of  verse  have  appeared,  and  a  few  < 
have  been  produced  by  different  ai 
among  these  latter,  M.  H.  Baeldere^s  hii 
drama  in  verse,  *'  Christina  Borluut,"  is  < 
to  be  specially  noteworthy. 

DeuMTkr— The  loss  to  Danish  literal 
death  since  last  year's  record  has  be 
usually  severe.  Just  before  the  dose  < 
the  eminent  Latin  philologist  and  anthn 
Madvig,  parsed  away,  aged  eighty-tw 
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had  been  some  rixtj  jeara  professor  Id  the  fervor,  and  proved  a  great  success  at  the  Rojal 

University  of  Oopenhagen,  aad  was  known  to  Theatre.    6.  Betzonick^s  ^^The  Soldier"  was 

the  world  of  scholars  everywhere.    His  ^'  Rec-  a  still  greater  soccess,  and  roused  much  entho- 

ollections,"  or  Autobiography,  and  his  "  Opus-  siasm  by  its  glorification  of  the  deeds  of  the 

cnla  Academics,''  posthumous  publications,  are  army  in  the  first  Sleswick  war.    E.  Brandes 

regarded  as  no  less  valuable  than  interesting,  published  a  new  drama  entitled  ^*  Love,''  which 

Pro£.  Johannes  Kok,  the  linguist,  died  Jan.  20,  met  with  favor  on  the  stage,  and  is  said  to  be 

1887 ;  Bishop  D.  G.  Mourad,  distinguished  us  a  work  of  rare  merit     Liebenberg's  monu- 

an  orator  and  for  services  to  the  state  in  past  mental  edition    of   Holberg's   comedies    has 

years,  died  March  28  at  a  very  advanced  age ;  /reached  part  87,  but  it  will  require  nearly 

M.  A.  Goldschmidt,  the  great  Danish  poet  and  double  that  number  to  complete  the  work.    In 

author,  died  August  16,  aged  sizty-eignt,  deep-  philosophy,  H.  Hdffding  has  published  a  large 

ly  lamented;  and  T.  Lange,  one  of  the  fore-  and  valuable  work  on  ** Ethics,"  which  is  re- 

moat   poets  and  novelists  of  Denmark,  died  gnrded  as  a  proper    accompaniment    to   his 

Angnst  25 — he  is  best  known,  probably,  by  his  *'  Psychology  ''     (1882).       Prof.    Thomden's 

^  The  Stream  and  the  Ocean,"  and  '*  Light  *^  Unity  of  Matter "  is  highly  praised  by  the 

Nighta."    In  the  department  of  history  we  note  critics.     As  noted  last  year,  there  exists  a 

the  chief  books  which  have  appeared  during  strong  disposition  to  tran^te  into  Danish  the 

tiie  year.    T.  Lund  has  published  Vol.  VIII  of  writings  of  American  authors,  such  as  Cooper, 

bis  valuable  **  History  of  Denmark  and  Nor-  IngersoU,  Miss  Alcott,  Henry  James,  etc.    The 

wsy  at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century " ;  great  poet,   Goldschmidt,   whose   death   was 

Chr.  Bronn  gives  a  treatise  on  ^*  The  Establish-  noted  above,  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  one 

ment  of  Absolute  Government  in  Denmark  " ;  of  which,  *^  Small  Sketches  from  Fancy  and 

L  Land  writes  in  a  scholarly  manner  of  the  Reality,"  has  been  published. 

'^Real  Portraits  of  Jesus,"  a  volume  which  has  FraMSt — Literary  production  has  been  fertile 

produced  quite  a  sensation  in  Denmark ;  and  and  abundant,  and  there  is  no  falling  off  of 

0.  H.  Aagard  has  furnished  a  monogram  on  books  published  this  year.    It  is  simply  im- 

Scottish  history  from  1536  to  1560.    In  biog-  possible  in  our  limited  space  to  mention  all,  or 

raphy,  6.  Bricka's  ^*  Danish  Biographical  Lexi-  even  a  tenth  part,  of  the  books  which  have 

oon  "  promises  to  supply  a  much-felt  need  ;  it  appeared.    Hence  we  shall  endeavor  to  name 

bas  reached  its  sixth  part  thus  far.    The  popu-  those  only  which  indicate  most  fitly  the  drift 

lar  biography  of  the  great  naval  hero,  Tor-  or  tendency  of  literature  in  the  several  depart- 

denskjold  (1691-1720),  by  W.  Carstensen  and  ments.     In  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism 

6.  LQtken,  with  costly  illustrations,  has  been  the  year's  productions  are  noteworthy ;  but  in 

completed.    M.  Holme  and  Garde  have  under-  great  creative  or  poetic  invention  there  is  a 

taken  to  bring  out  an  illustrated  record  of  the  marked  decline.     As  one  critic  phrases  it, 

recent   ^^  Danish   Boat  Expedition  in  Green-  ^Hhere  is  no  doubt  that  Victor  Hugo,  Th4- 

land  " ;  only  the  first  eight  parts  have  appeared,  ophile  Gkiutier,  and  Michelet  have  carried  the 

Galsehiot's^' Denmark  Illustrated"  is  aavancing  most  splendid  of  its  radiance  to  their  tombs." 

slowly;  part  24  is  the  latest  issued.    A.Thorsen  Out  of  the  large  number  of  contributions  to 

has  completed  his  elaborate  work  on  tbe  reign  history  we  name  M.  Taine's  **  Studies  respect- 

of  King  Frederick  VII.     George  Brandes,  the  ing  Napoleon  I " ;  Renan's  *''  Histoiredu  Peuple 

distinguished  critic  and  litterateuTy  is  busy  on  d' Israel,''  ▼ot.  i,  which  is  characterized  by  all 

tbe  sixth  volume  of  his  **  Main  Currents  in  the  the  writer's  brilliancy  and  well-known  skepti- 

literatare  of  the  Nineteenth  Century";   he  dam;  Thureau-Dangin's  very  able  *' History 

means  to  publish  the  work  when  finished  both  in  of  the  Monarchy  of   July,"  vol.  iv;   M.   A. 

Danish  and  in  German.    H.  Pontoppidan,  one  of  Sorel's  **  Europe  and  the  French  Revolution  " ; 

the  best  among  the  younger  writers  of  fiction,  J.  Lichtenberger's  *'  History  of  Religious  Ideas 

has  brought  out  two  new  volumes,  viz.,  ^^Mimo-  in  Germany,"  from  the  rise  of  Wolf  and  his 

ass,  or  Sensitive  Plants,"  and  ^^  From  the  Huts,"  school  to  the  present  epoch  of  ultra- Roman- 

aseriea  of  minor  tales,  in  which  he  depicts  pow-  ism  and  infidelity ;  G.  d'Avenel's  third  volume 

erf  nlly  the  hard  lot  of  the  peasantry.    O.  M6ller  of  his  work  on  ^^  Richelieu  et  la  Monarchic 

families  new  **  Tales  and  Sketches  "of  merit,  Absolue  " ;  J.  Zeller's  second  part  of  his  ^*  En- 

and   A.   Steenbuch,  in  his  ^^  Rector  Lassen,"  tretiens  sur  I'Histoire  du  Moyen  Age,"  from 

{^ves^  evidence  of  keen  observation  of  provin-  Louis  I,  end  of  eighth  century,  to  the  Crusader; 

cial  life  and  manners.    Mrs.  Ina  Lange,  in  a  L.  Auquez's  capital  volume   on   '*  Henry  IV 

story  entitled  **  A  Fate,"  deals  with  life  a  bun-  and  Germany" ;  L.  Marlot's  ** Correspondence 

dred  or  more  years  ago.    The  critics  speak  in  of  Louise  de  Coligny,"  which  is  characterized 

high  terms  of  the  book.    G.  Jensen,  in  *'  A  as  fascinating  to  a  high  degree ;  and  A.  Vau- 

Hunting."  tells  in  a  lively  and  pleasant  way  dal's  narrative  of  the  mission  of  the  Marquis 

about  the  hunter's  life  and  exploits;  and  the  de  Villeneuve  to  Constantinople  in  1728-1741. 

famous  poet,  H.  Drachmann,  has  just  put  forth  In  philosophy,  religion,  and  science,  publications 

a  long  story  under  the  name  '*  With  tbe  Broad  have  been  numerous.     M.   Ferraz's  work  on 

Brush."    In  the  drama,  Drachmann,  early  in  ^^  Spiritualism  and  Liberalism "  is  regarded  as 

the  year,  wrote  a  fairy  piece,  **  Once  upon  a  valuable  and  timely,  predicting  as  it  does  a 

Time,*'  which  was  well  received  for  its  poetic  complete  harmony  between  science  and  the 
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idealistic  philoBophj.  M.  E.  de  Presseass^  one  Tolame  a  oollection  of  his  ^Disconn  et 
continues  his  yigorous  apologetic  work  in  be-  Conf^relices/'  Two  names  deserve  special 
half  of  religion  by  an  interesting  volume  enti-  mention  in  this  connection,  viz.,  M.  J.  Dar- 
tled  *^  Les  Ant^c^ents  da  Ohristianisme."  M.  loesteter  and  M.  Eugene  M.  de  Vogtl^.  The 
Gajan  discourses  of  **  Irreligion  and  the  Fu-  former  is  characterized  as  the  more  intensirtf 
tare."  M.  Noarisson  opposes  evolution  in  his  and  suggestive;  the  latter  more  of  an  artist, 
work  *^  Philosophies  of  Nature,"  as  exemplified  more  delicately  harmonious.  His  ^^Souvenin 
by  Bacon,  Boyle,  Toland,  and  Buffon.  Dr.  Paul  et  Visions,"  and  particularly  the  pages  on  the 
Regnard  says,  in  a  book  devoted  to  this  sab-  Crimea,  testify  to  his  rare  talent  and  skiiL  Tlie 
jecc,  that  the  epidemic  intellectaal  malady  of  literature  of  travel  is  well  represented  this 
the  seventeenth  century  was  sorcery;  of  the  year.  M.  Pierre  Loti,  in  his^^Propos  d^Ezil/^ 
eighteenth,  miracles ;  of  the  nineteenth,  som-  describes  ezceUently  the  latest  foreign  cood* 
nambutisra ;  and  that  the  malady  of  the  twenti-  tries  visited  by  him,  China,  Tonquin,  Aonam, 
eth  centary  will  be  a  nniversal  outbreak  of  India,  Oboch.  Albert  Tissandier  gives  the 
carnage.  Animal  magnetism  is  treated  of  fully  public  *^  Six  Mois  aux  £tats-Unis,"  and  G. 
by  A.  Binet  and  C.  F^r6,  and  Dr.  La  Tourette  Bigot  tells  of  his  experiences  and  observations 
gives  a  scholarly  account  of  hypnotism  and  in  **  De  Paris  au  Niagara."  Henri  Conti  de- 
its  ac^juncts.  M.  P.  Herviea,  in  his  '^L'in-  scribes  ^'L^AIlemagne  Inlime";  G.  de  ^ob- 
connu,"  presents  a  curious  yet  interesting  uari  famishes  a  useful  volume  made  op  friMD 
study  of  insanity.  A.  Laissant,  in  his  book  letters  in  the  ^^D^bats,"  on  "Panama,  La  Mar- 
''  L' Anarchic  Bourgeoise,"  argaes  in  favor  of  tinique,  Haiti "  ;  £mile  Daireaux  deals  vitb 
establishing  a  great  socialist- republican  party  "La  Vie  et  Les  Moears  &  la  Plata,"  a  compre- 
to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  boargeoisie,  hensive  work ;  and  Dr.  Bernard  presents  a 
whom  he  holds  to  be  authors  of  the  ills  which  highly  colored  picture  of  primitive  conditions 
have  afflicted  France  since  the  Revolution ;  and  in  his  "  L^Algerie  qui  s'en  Va."  We  may 
A.  Duruy  and  E.  Maneavrier  discuss  freely  and  '  farther  mention  here  the  "  Lettres  de  GostsTe 
pointedly  current  educational  theories.  The  Flanbert,"  edited  by  his  niece.  These  cover 
novels  of  the  year  have  been  much  the  same  the  period  from  1880-^50,  and  are  deligbtfoi 
as  last  yearns,  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  memorials  of  a  great  man.  The  miscellaneoos 
The  Zola  school  continues  its  disgasting  work,  writings  of  M.  Gnizot  and  his  wife  have  been 
and  seems  to  find  abandance  of  readers.  Paul  collected  ander  the  title /'Le  Temps  paas^'* 
Bourget's  "  Andr6  Cornells,"  a  story  after  the  Something  also  has  been  done  in  uie  way  of 
Hamlet  type,  is  highly  lauded  by  the  critics,  as  bringing  out  new  editions  of  standard  works, 
also  are  Guy  de  Maupassant^s  "  Mont-Oriol "  sach  as  Vol.  I  of  "  The  Works  of  Blaise  Pas- 
and  "  Pierre  et  Jean,"  and  M.  Pr6vost's  "  Le  cal  " ;  "  Select  Works  of  Voltaire,"  edited  hj 
Scorpion."  Victor  Cherbaliez  writes  elegantly  G.  Bengesco  ;  "  The  Works  of  Cardinal  de 
in  his  "  La  B^te,"  bat  is  held  by  the  critics  Retz,"  in  eight  volumes,  edited  by  M.  R.  Cban- 
to  have  produced  a  melange  less  savory  than  telauze;  and  an  edition  of  ^'CEovres  et  Corre- 
satisfactory.  M.  de  Bonnidres  gives  a  good  spondance  Incites  de  d'Alembert,"  by  Charles 
stady  of  a  yoang  French  girl    in  *'*'  Jeanne  Henry. 

Avril " ;   E.  Ar^ne  famishes  some  gay  and       ClenMiy.— The  namber  of  books  published 

pretty  stories  of  the  south ;  and  P.  Loti  pre-  this  year  is  very  large,  amonnting  in  all  to 

sents  a  series  of  Japanese  romances  ander  the  nearly  17,000.    This  includes  books  of  every 

title  **  Madame  Chrysanth^me."    In  poetry  the  possible  kind,  in  poetry,  fiction,  history,  biog- 

Salm  is  said  still  to  belong  to  two  veterans,  raphy,  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy, 

[.  SuUy-Pradhomme  and  M.  Francois  Copp^e.  etc.    Our  record  is  necessarily  confined  to  a 

The  former  has  given  nothing  new  this  year,  selection  from  these,  which  wiU,  however,  we 

but  M.  CoppAe  has  pablished  a  charming  vol-  hope,  give  a  fair  idea  of  literary  culture  as  well 

ume  entitled '' Arri^re-Saison,"  full  of  kindli-  as  progress  in  Germany  during  1887.    In  poetry 

ness  of   heart  and  genuine  sentiment.      One  the  publications  have  not  been  strikingly  good 

of  the  critics  designates  him  as  the  French  or  important.    The  Westphalian  poetess,  An- 

Wordsworth.    M.  de  Rouchaad^s  **Po^mesde  nette  von  Droste-llillshoff,  died  pr^natorelj 

la  Mort"  are  highly  commended  for  artistic  and  mnoh  lamented.    A  complete  edition  of 

execution ;  M.  C.  de  Pomairols  shows  delicate  her  lyric  and  epic  works  has  been  broaghtout, 

sensibility  in  his  ^^  La  Natnre  et  P Art " ;  M.  and  is  highly  prized.    Otto  von  Lelzner,  ao- 

Henri  Gu^rin^s  '^  Pallas   Ath6n6 "  has  been  thor  of  *^  DSmmerungen,"  makes  his  first  ap* 

much  noticed.    He  is  one  of  the  few  yonng  pearance  this  year,  as  does  also  Ernst  von 

poets  who  gives  promise  for  the  future.    M.  Wildenbruch,  author  of  ^'Lieder  and  Balladen,^* 

Samain*s  ^^  Invitation  "  is  pronounced  to  be  in  this  particular  line.    The  poems  of  Jf artio 

one  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  contemporary  Greif,  the  Bavarian  poet,  have  reached  a  fonrtb 

literature.    Among  the  essayists  who  continue  edition.    Earl  SchaefFer  and  Paul  Bahr  have 

to  hold  high  rank  are  M.  Taine,  M.  Renan,  M.  bronght  out  two  excellent  volumes  of  lyric 

Jules  Soury,  M.  M^zi^res,  M.   £mile  Mont6-  poetry,   under  the  titles  ^^  Heiderosen "  and 

gut,  etc.    The  last  named  has  recently  pub-  ^^NeuesBuch  der  Lieder."    Several  epic  pro- 

lished   **  Choses  da  Nord   et  du   Midi "  and  ductions  deserve  notice,  viz.,  R.  Gottscball's 

^^  Melanges  Critiques  " ;   Renan  has  issued  in  ^*  Merlins  Wanderangen,"  a  satire  on  Pariaao 
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fe  and  manners ;  Johan  Fastenratb's  "  Zw5lf  raphr,  we  have  a  naniber  of  lives  of  the  famous 
Ufonsos  VCD  Castilien,^'  a  glorification  of  the  poet  L.  Ubland,  by  A.  RQineliD,  £.  Paulus,  H. 
UfoDsos  of  Spain ;  F.  Avenarins^s  ^'  Die  Kinder  Fischer,  etc.  The  death  of  the  great  guninaker 
ron  Wohldorf,"  a  weird  narrative  of  a  fiddler  called  forth  a  volume,  **  Alfred  Krupp  nod  sein 
lod  his  doings;  Julias  Grosse's  attractive  vol-  Werk";  Prof.  Braud  has  dealt  fairly  with  8. 
me,  ^'EpisdodcD  and  Epiloge."  In  dramatic  T.  Coleridge;  and  G.  Schmeding  has  published 
)oetry  '*  Vom  KSnig,"  by  Paulas  Cassel,  D.  D.,  an  appreciative  life  of  *'  Victor  Hugo."  Three 
lastor  of  Christ  Oharch,  Herlin,  is  a  tragedy  of  works  in  literary  history  deserve  to  be  named 
nasQsl  power  and  effective  ethical  teaching,  here,  viz.,  *'  Gesohichte  der  Niederl&ndischen 
'.  Baaemfeld,  although  past  four  score  years,  Literatur,"  by  HeUwald  and  Schneider;  *'  Ge- 
ts bronght  out  another  volume,  ^^  Poetisches  schichte  der  Englischen  Literatnr,"  by  E. 
igebacb,^^  which  displays  unusual  vigor;  and  Bleibtren;  and  ^' Gesohichte  der  Gricchischen 
.  Bern  bas  made  a  good  collection  of  German  Literatur,"  by  M.  Bender.  Eugen  Reichers 
>ems  from  several  hundred  authors,  under  the  *^  Sliakespeare  Literatur  "  is  an  onslaught 
ie  *'*'  Declamatorium.''  In  history,  another  vol-  against  the  great  poet^s  authorship  of  his  plays ; 
ae  of  Rankers,  from  manuscripts  left  by  him,  the  writer  also  strangely  attacks  Bacon^s  au- 
18  been  issued.  It  contains  three  long  trea-  thorship  of  the  *^  Novum  Organon.'^  Two  or 
es  on  historical  subjects  concerning  France  three  other  miscellaneous  books  are  all  that  we 
d  Oemiany.  We  note  only  one  drama  as  have  room  for.  Paul  Lanzky  furnishes  five 
>rth7  a  place  in  our  record,  viz.,  Ludwig  hundred  *^  Psychologische  Betrachtungen," 
ixengmber^s  national  drama,  '^  Heimg^-  short,  aphoristic  sentences ;  M.  Seiling  has  col- 
nden  " ;  it  obtained  the  Grillpazer  prize  this  lected  some  seven  hundred  utterances  of  in- 
ar.  The  harvest  of  fiction  is  unusually  large  ternational  philosophers  on  pessimism,  under 
d  of  a  superior  quality.  Ebers,  in  his  ^*  Nil-  the  title  *^  Perien  der  pessimistischen  Welt- 
anty^^  opens  out  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  auschaung  " ;  and  D.  Sanders  has  brought  out 
e  mysterious  Nile  country.  Though  criti-  an  excellent  anthology  of  valuable  passages 
led  in  several  respects,  this  last  production  from  the  Bible  as  well  as  from  the  Greek  and 
Ebers  is  evidently  a  work  of  great  power.  Roman  classics,  entitled  ^^FOrsdeutsche  Hans." 
[>ielhagen*8  ^^Was  will  das  werden?"  deals  H«llaid«— Literature  in  Holland  presents  little 
lib  a  question  of  almost  universal  interest  to  or  no  improvement  over  last  year's  record.  In 
le  bnman  race.  The  ethical  purpose  is  far-  poetry  Louis  Coupenis  has  given  to  the  public 
Acbing,  and  worked  out  with  much  skill  and  his  ^*  Orohideen '' ;  Coens  has  brougiit  out 
icoess.  Paul  Heyse's  '^  Roman  einer  Stifts-  **  Schakeering,"  a  volume  of  fair  merit;  and 
line  ^*  is  admirably  told  and  of  noble  tenden-  Mrs.  Ejmttel  has  favored  her  readers  with  a 
es ;  it  has  appeare<l  in  English  under  the  title  neat  and  rather  attractive  little  volume.  Hard- 
Romance  of  a  Canoness '' ;  and  his  volume  of  ly  anything  else  deserves  mention.  Few  novels 
ovelei tes,  "  Villa  Falconieri  und  andere  No-  have  been  produced  during  1887.  No  new 
ellen,'*  is  praised  by  the  critics.  ^^Arme  names  have  sprung  up,  and  no  striking  books 
[jUlchen  '*  is  the  name  of  a  Zolaizing  novel  by  of  fiction  have  seen  the  light.  For  the  stage 
'anl  Lindaa,  much  criticised ;  and  a  sensational  the  outlook  is  better.  The  dialogues  in  Mr. 
ovel  with  high-flown  tendencies,  entitled  *^  Die  Joosten's  *^  Elatergoud  '^  have  been  deservedly 
Irankheit  des  Jahrhunderts,*'  comes  from  the  praised;  and  Mr.  Maaldrink's  *'Jan  Masseur'' 
en  of  Max  Nordau.  Other  novels  worthy  of  can  boast  of  success  too,  despite  its  melodra- 
ote  are  Mrs.  F.  Lewald's  *^  Die  Familie  Dar-  matic  language  and  situations.  In  the  depart- 
er";  H.  Heiberg's  "Ein  Webb";  R.  Voss's  ment  of  history  Captain  Vervat  has  furnished 
Michael  Cibala";  K  Marriott's  anticlerical  a  study  on  the  siege  of  Amsterdam  by  the 
x>ne8,  ^^  Unter  der  Tonsur,"  etc.  Numerous  Prussians  in  1787,  and  also  an  entertaining  ac- 
lort  stories,  admirably  adapted  for  general  count  of  the  memorable  siege  of  Ostend  by  the 
iading,  have  appeared,  as  also  humorous  tales  Spaniards  (July,  1601,  to  September,  1604),  the 
ad  sketches,  and  a  full  supply  of  literature  for  details  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  taken 
le  young.  Among  these  last  are  F.  Schanz's  from  the  diary  of  an  eye-witness.  *^  Prins 
Hit  R&nzel  and  Stab,"  illustrating  manners,  Frederik  en  zijn  Tijd,"  by  Mtyor  de  Bas,  of 
istonis,  etc.,  of  the  prircipal  nations ;  Y .  which  the  first  volume  has  been  published,  is 
iQtIigen's  *'  Marchenqnell,"  a  collection  of  the  a  work  of  higher  character  and  claims.  It  is 
sat  fairy  tales  of  the  Germans ;  Lina  Morgen-  gotten  np  in  handsome  style.  '^  The  Calvinists 
ern's  ^'  Storchstrasse,"  also  a  book  of  fairy  in  Holland,"  by  Mr.  Geesink,  describes  the 
ilea,  etc.  In  addition  to  what  was  said  above  straggle  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  at  Rotter- 
i  regard  to  Ranke's  posthumous  treatises,  we  dam  (1611-'18),  and  the  energy  of  the  noted 
otethat  Vol.  VITof  his^^Weltgeschichte"  has  preachers,  Junius,  Plaucius,  and  Geselius.  A 
ppeared;  it  covers  the  period  between  Otto  monograph,  by  Rev.  F.  D.  J.  Moorrees,  on 
[  and  the  death  of  Henry  lY.  The  great  na-  Coomhert,  an  eminent  writer  in  the  time  of 
lonal  work  of  O.  H.  Am  Rhyn,  **  Kulturge-  William  the  Silent,  is  regarded  as  well  done. 
cbichtedesDentschen  Yolkes,"  has  reached  its  Full  Justice  is  meted  out  to  Coornhert  as  the 
ondasion:  and  F.  Ratzel's  ethnographical  great  champion  of  absolute  freedom  in  religion, 
K)ok,  **  Yolkerkunde,"  is  completed  by  the  and  the  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  oppressed. 
»ablication  of  the  second  part.    As  to  biog-  A  work  from  Mr.  Krauseman,  a  prosperous  pub- 
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lisher  retired  from  basineas,  entitled  ''  Boow-  interesting  matter  relatiDg  to  social,  literaiy, 

stoffen  Toor  eene  Gescbicdenis  van  den  Ned.  and  political  life  in  Hungary.     In  bibliognp^ 

Boekbandei  van  1880-1880,''  is  timely  and  of  M.  Alad4r  6y6rgj  has  done  good  service  by 

real  interest  to  the  general  reader.    It  discloses  his  work  on  "^  The  Hungarian  Private  and  Polv- 

many  cnrioas  matters  in  regard  to  quarrels  of  lie  Libraries  in  1886,"  and  M.  Joseph  Ferenczy 

authors  and  publishers,  and  famous  lawsuits  has  sketched  for  the  first  time  the  history  of 

about  copyrights,   etc.     Besides   *^Oud  Hoi-  Hungarian  journalism.     It  is  very  careMj 

land,"  which  continues  to  fomish  many  good  wrougbt  out  and  highly  instructive.    The  same 

things  respecting  old  art  and  artists,  mention  writer  publishes  the  ^'  life  of  Count  Aurelins 

should  be  made  of  Mr.  Bredius's  publications  Dessenby,"  a  somewhat  famous  politician,  and 

about  the  masterpieces  in  the  Ryks  Museum  of  the  great  antagonist  of  Louis  Ejossutli.    At  a 

Amsterdam.    The  early  numbers  treat  of  the  contribution  to  natural  science  we  may  pat  oo 

predecessors  of  Rembrandt  as  well  as  of  the  record  the  work  of  M.  Otto  Hermann,  '^A 

great    master    hhnself.     Mr.    Opzoomer  the  Magyar  Haliiszat  Kdnyve,"  which  supplies  a 

Younger  has  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  valuable  history  of  fishing  and  its  a^juocta  in 

the  manuscripts  of  the  old  nunnery  of  Diepen-  Hungary.    It  is  said  to  be  delightfully  written 

veen,  and  gives  many  choice  specimens  of  the  and  very  reliable  as  to  facts  in  the  line  of  wbieh 

old  vernacular,  as  well  as  glimpses  of  mysti-  it  treats.    In  the  hellei  Uttrea  not  much  is  at 

cism  and  life  in  the  cloister  and  out  of  it  in  hand  requiring  notice.    Miss  Stephania  Wohl's 

the  days  of  Brincherink,  one  of  the  earliest  novel ''  Aranyftlst,"  or  **  Goldswohe,"  is  liigiily 

Dutch  humanists  (fourteenth  century).    Mr.  praised,  and  adds  to  the  accomplished  writer's 

B.  Hettema  is  editing  specimens  of  Old,  Mid-  reputation.    M.  G.  Csiky  (noted  in  last  year's 

die,  and  Modern  Frisian.    The  second  volume  record)  has  published  a  new  play  entitled ''A 

is  completed.    Messrs.  Oraandyk  and  Schip-  J6  Ftlldp,"  i.  e.,  **  The  Good  Philip,"  of  wbidi 

perns  have  undertaken  to  explore  and  picture  the  critics  speak  very  fayorably.    M.  Vlassics 

forth  the  beauties  of  Holland  in  a  new  volnme  has  given  a  full  exposition  of  the  criminal  lav 

of  *'  Wandelingen."     The  student,   however,  in  most  European  countries,  nnder  the  title, 

will  find  it  well  to  examine  Mr.  Beekman's  *^  A  Bftnkis^rlet   is  a  Bev^gzett  BUncselek- 

nseful  books  ^*  Nederlaod  als  Polderland  "  and  v6ny  " ;  and  Mr.  R.  R^nyi  has  written  effectiTe- 

''De  Strijd  om  bet  Bestaan."    The  death  of  ly  of  ''Italian  Poetry  in  the  Middle  Ages." 
Douwes  Dekker  early  in  the  year  is  perhaps        Italy. — Li terary  activity  has  t>een  of  a  marked 

the  greatest  event  in  the  Dutch  literary  world,  character  during  1887,  there  having  been  pob- 

Hngary* — Literature  in  Hungary  seems  to  lished  between  eleven   and  twelve  thoaaaod 

keep  moving  at  its  usual  pace.     Publications  books  on  the  vast  variety  of  topics  wbicb  oe- 

have  been  comparatively  few  and  not  very  oupy  attention  in  Italy.    Of  this  huge  number 

important.    Historical  studies  have  been  pur-  we  can  of  course  specify  but  a  small  portion  at 

sued  with  zeal,  and  collections  of  records  and  the  present  time.     Ethnology  receives  atten- 

documents  have  been  freely  made  and  careful-  tion  in  Prof.  A.  Galanti's  ''  I  Tedeschi  sal  ?e^ 

ly  annotated  by  native  scholars.    Of  this  sort  sante  meridionale  delle  Alpi."     In  this  able 

we  note  the  ''  Codex  Diplomaticus  Hungaricus  work  the  writer  discusses  the  question  as  to 

Audagavensis,"  by  Eraeric  Nagy,  the  fifth  in-  the  populations  of  German  origin  on  the  Ital- 

stallment  of  that  great  work,  comprising  the  ian  slope  of  the  Alps.    Pietro  Fee's  work  of 

period  between  1347  and  1852,  and  filled  with  five  hundred  pages,  ^'  Narrazione  storicae  mili- 

the  remarkable  events  of  the  reign  of  the  House  tare  "  of  A.  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma*  is  higbly 

of  Anjouin  Hungary.  Of  like  value  and  impor-  praised  for  its  thoroughness  and  for  the  excel- 

tance  is  the  **  Oodex  Diplomaticus  Comitum  lent  style  in  which  it  is  written.    Other  pro- 

Kiu'olyi  de  Nagy-K&roly,"  edited  by  Count  ductions  of  value  and  interest  are  CoL  0.  R 

Tibor  K4ro]yi,  aided  by  M.  E.  G6resi ;  Volume  di  Perrero's  critical  study  of  Charles  Emanuel 

IV  comprises  the  seventeenth  century,  and  fur-  III  of  Savoy,  and  his  famous  defense  of  the 

nishes  a  valuable  record  of  history  of  a  great  Alps  in  the  campaign  of  1744;  AchiUe  Dinars 

aristocratic  family  in  Hungary.    With  this  may  entertaining  picture  of  a  youthful  florentine 

properly  be'ranked  the  history  of  the  diplo-  prince,  Ludovioo  il  More,  in  the  latter  part  of 

matic  relations  of  Gabriel  Bethlen,  a  posthu-  the  fifteenth  century;    F.  Savio's  account  cl 

mous  work  of  John  Mirese,  collected  in  the  state  the  Marchese  Guglielmo  di  Monferrato,  inflo* 

archives  of  Venice,  and  edited  by  L.  Ov4n.  ential  in  Lombard  politics  in  Frederic  Barba- 

Another  work,  ^*  The  Election  of  Stephen  B4-  rossa's  time ;  Prr>f.  Vito  Cusnmano's  docoment- 

thoriasKingof  Poland,"  is  based  on  documents  ary  history  of  the  private  banks  of  Sidl j,  a 

hitherto  unedited  and  unknown,  and  is  admira-  work  of  real  and  permanent  value,  thougfajnot 

bly  edited  by  Ludovic  Sz4deczky.  M.  K.  Thaly's  yet  fully  completed.     A  new  work  on  the  Em- 

^*  The  History  of  the  Family  of  Count  Bercs^nyi  peror  Tiberius,  evidencing  careful  scholarsbip. 

de  Sz6hes"  gives  an  account  of  the  vicissitudes  and  presenting  some  novel  views  of  tliat  infa- 

of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  the  mous  emperor's  character  and  conduct,  bas 

Hungarian  families  until  the  year  1703.    In  the  been  brought  out  by  Prdf.  I.  Gentile,  of  Padaa. 

way  of  memoirs  we  may  mention  Baron  Pod-  One  other  book  on  ancient  history  mar  be 

maniczky's  "Fragments  of  a  Journal,"  from  noted,  viz.,  G.  Stocchi's  "First  War  of  the 

1824  to  1886,  containing  a  large  amount  of  Romans  in  Mesopotamia,"  where  Marcos  Gras- 
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lis  life,  the  date  being,  according  to  mast  not  overlook  Dr.  D.  Ferrari^s  "  History 

r,  B.  0.  64.    Prof.  Bertolini  is  basil j  of  the  Italian  Sonnet,"  which  is  highly  praised. 

n  his  **  History  of  the  Italian  Reoais-  P.  Papa,  a  young  poet,  has  issaed  a  volame  of 

ith  illastrations ;  Dr.  0.  Bertolini  dis-  **  Madrigali,"  which  are  neatly  designated  as 

3h  ability  in  researches  into  Roman  '*  flowers  of  field   and  meadow  '^ ;    Ginseppi 

moe  and  history ;   £.  Natale,  in  his  Fracaroli,  the  translator  of  Pindar,  has  pnb- 

o  di  Roma,"  gives  the  result  of  long  lished  a  volume  of  ^^  Odi "  notable  for  classic 

ul  study,  and  presents,  as  it  is  said,  flavor  and  spirit ;  and  Giovanni  Franciosi  has 

story  of  abuses,  miseries,  and  perse-  brought  out  a  book  of  **  Oarmi,"  which  justify 

and  Prof.  G.  S.  del  Vecchio  has  gath-  giving  him  a  suitable  position  on  Mount  Par- 

erous  facts  and  observations  bearing  nassus. 

nily,  as  regards  society  and  the  social  Norway. — All  the  writers  of  any  note  seem  to 
£.  Ghecci  has  written  about  the  have  been  at  rest  during  the  past  year.  Henrik 
iposer,  under  the  title  of  **  Giuseppe  Ibsen  (BjOrnson's  twin  brother)  has  not  pub- 
3enio  e  le  Opera  " ;  and  Prof.  A.  Fa-  lished  anything.  He  continues  to  reside  in 
ntinuing  his  labors  on  the  life  of  Gali-  Munich,  making  only  a  brief,  occasional  visit 
I'Ezcola,  professor  in  Turin,  has  pre«  to  Norway.  Bjdrnstjerne  Bjdmson  has  sim- 
tudy  of  the  works  of  Pietro  Oeretti,  ply  revised  his  drama  *^  A  Glove,"  and  now, 
iographical  sketch.  Geretti  was  a  after  five  years  spent  in  Paris,  has  resolved, 
and  wrote  voluminously  in  Latin  on  it  is  said,  henceforth  to  reside  in  Norway.  He 
ite  topic.  A.  Armetes  has  contrib-  has  lately  been  lecturing  on  the  subject  of 
>ughtful  production  to  various  socio-  Chastity,  and  takes  the  very  highest  ground, 
lestions  of  the  day,  under  the  title.  This  has  led  to  something  of  a  controversy 
Locrazia  6  la  Finanza ;  Intemperanza  with  Georg  Brandos  on  this  rather  difiScult 
He  advocates  strongly  reform  in  as  well  as  delicate  topic.  Alexander  Eielland 
aportant  matters  relating  to  govern-  furnishes  a  drama,  ^^  Betty's  Guardian,"  and  a 
istitutibnal  ordinancea,  etc.  Among  story,  '^  8t.  John's  Festivities,"  which  are  not 
i%al  works  may  be  noted,  P.  D.  Paso-  deemed  of  much  account  by  the  critics.  Jonas 
emorie  di  Giuseppe  Pasolini,"  noted  Lie  has  issued  a  Christmas  story  for  1887  en- 
mat  of  high  order  of  ability.  Chiola  titled  *^  A  Companionship."  It  is  said  that  he 
shed  the  sixth  volume  of  Count  Ca-  is  gradually  approaching  Zolaism  in  his  writing. 
Iters  edite  et  inidite;  and  Ernesto  which,  if  true,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
i  brought  out  his  autobiography,  in  two  patrons  of  this  abominable  naturalism  are 
9  great  actor  gives  a  picture  of  the  Hans  Jaeger  and  Christian  Erogh.  Both  these 
ama  during  the  last  forty  years.  In  brought  out  books,  but  the  Government  inter- 
y  we  note  Luigi  Ferries  careful  study  fered,  confiscated  the  stuff,  and  fined  Krogh 
mdation  of  realism,  in  which  he  gives  and  sent  Jaeger  to  prison.  Other  works  of 
ible  analysis  of  both  Plato  and  Aris-  fiction  are  J.  Paulsen's  ^*  A  Woman  of  the  Fu- 
of.  G.Touiolo  furnishes  an  interesting  ture";  L.  DilHng's  *' Gifted,'' which  has  at- 
^^  Scolastica  ed  Umanismo,"  in  which  tained  popularity ;  C.  Flood's  '^  Strong  Jan- 
»e8  fully  the  two  currents  of  thought,  sen,"  a  romance  based  on  fact;  and  K.  GlO- 
re  contending  together  at  the  time  of  ersen's  collection  of  short  stories.  Kristofer 
isance  in  Tuscany.  M.  Mancini  and  Eristofersen  (who  was  noted  in  last  year's 
ti  have  prepared  a  practical  manual  record)  has  made  his  mark  in  this  department, 
lentaryusages,  which  is  highly  praised  He  has  published  two  capital  stories,  *^  Leaf- 
greatly  needed.  Two  or  three  good  ing  "  and  "  Pioneers,"  both  dealing  with  life 
political  economy  have  appeared,  of  in  Norway.  Th.  Klavenfis  has  brought  out 
may  specify  that  of  Carlo  Cattaneo,  a  drama,  *^  A  Forgotten  One,"  and  a  volume 
dtains  portions  of  a  history  of  Lom-  of  lyrics  and  satires  comes  from  the  pen  of  Th. 
rof.  F.  Torraoa  has  issued  the  third  and  Caspari.  The  edition  of  A.  Munch's  dramatic 
le  of  his  **Manuale  deUa  Litteratura  works  (he  died  in  1884)  is  not  yet  completed. 
in  which  are  dealt  with  writers  of  the  In  other  departments  of  literatareVork  seems 
tb,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centu-  to  be  advancing  slowly.  Frtls's  *^  Dictionary 
artoli  has  brought  out  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Lappish  Language"  is  about  half  fin- 
at  history  of  Italian  literature,  which  ished  and  in  type,  and  Fritzner's  *^  Dictionary 
e  period  of  the  "Divine  Comedy"  of  the  Old  Norse  Language"  has  reached  part 
In  fiction  may  be  noted  G.  Gloria's  2.  Bugge's  "  Researches  in  Northern  My- 
Ztf,  under  the  title,  "Spied  d' A  more,"  thology  "  may  soon  be  expected,  and  the 
>f  Love;  Signora  Sperati's  "  Numeri  "Norse  Mythology"  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Anderson- 
in  which  are  pleasantly  contrasted  the  (American  minister  to  Denmark)  has  recently 
reality  in  life.  A.  G.  Barilli  is  author  been  published  in  Horn's  translation.  The 
White  Blackbird,"  and  three  other  "Dictionary  of  Norwegian  Authors,"  by  J.  B. 
>.  Verga  is  one  of  the  realists,  and  Halvorsen,  has  reached  part  16  (Gnldberg), 
cordingly  about  "  Vagabondiggio " ;  and  the  "  Norway  Illustrated,"  of  Chr. 
istelnuovo  meets  with  much  success  T5usberg,  has  advanced  as  far  as  part  17 
^ilippo  Bossini,  Jr."     In  poetry  we  of  the  third  edition.  The  account  of  the  North 
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Sea  expedition  (1876-78)  is  looked  for  with  appears  before  the  public;  this  last  holds  very 
mnch  interest;  only  two  parts  have  as  yet  high  rank  among  Rnssian  novelists.  Prof, 
appeared.  Prof.  Dietricbsen  furnishes  a  vmall  Buslaev's  **  Folk  Lore  "  has  been  brought  out 
yolnraeou  reform  in  fashions  and  clothes;  it  by  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  StrakhoThas 
is  said  to  be  marked  by  good  sense  and  easy  published  his  ^'  Struggle  with  tbe  West  in  tbe 
application.  As  a  comfort  to  the  doctors,  it  Field  of  Literature."  Prof.  Koudakov  present! 
may  be  stated  that  a  new  edition  is  under  an  excellent  study  of  the  ^^  Byzantine  Chnrcbei 
way  of  Kjaer's  *^  Dictionary  of  Norwegian  Phy-  and  Monuments  of  Constantinople.^'  In  history 
sicians."  We  close  with  naming  two  works  of  we  may  note  Tcheshikhin's  ^*  History  of  livo- 
interest  and  importance,  Captain  Jacobsen's  nia";  Heyden^s  *^ History  of  Dissent'';  Prof 
*^  Journeys  to  the  Northwest  Coast  of  North  V.  C.  Nadler's  able  discussion  of  tbe  <Hioe 
America"  (1881-'8d),  and  Dr.  Carl  Lum-  famous  Holy  Alliance;  I.  A.  GalaktiaDofs 
holtz's  *^  Among  tbe  Cannibals,"  the  results  of  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  '*  Reign  of  Alex- 
four  years'  sojourn  in  Australia.  ander  I " ;  and  N.  Ear^ef  s  *^  Researches  into 
Siaria. — Despite  the  chronic  troubles  and  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ag^es."  In  biogrspbj, 
excitements  in  Rus!«ian  civil  and  military  affairs,  akin  to  history,  E.  E.  Zeidlitz  furnishes  an 
literature  manifests  a  good  degree  of  life  and  interesting  life  of  Zhukovsky,  tutor  of  Alex- 
activity,  as  the  present  brief  record  will  show,  ander  I " ;  Shenroch  has  added  to  the  mam 
Early  in  the  year,  January  29, 0.  S.  (i.  e.,  Feb-  of  Grogol  literature  his  '^  Biographical  Be- 
ruary  12),  the  semi-cen.tennial  of  Pushkin's  marks";  and  Ostrogarsky  and  Lemenof  hare 
death  was  celebrated  in  Russia.  This  great-  written  biographical  sketches  of  Pi rogof^Ushin- 
est  of  Russian  poetic  geniuses  foolishly  threw  sky,  and  Baron  Eorff,  noted  for  their  devo- 
away  his  life  in  a  duel,  fifty  years  ago,  at  the  tion  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Ro:»sia.  Here 
age  of  thirty-eight,  before  be  had  had  full  op-  also  may  be  mentioned  a  work  which  is  onder 
portunity  of  serving  the  interests  of  literature  way,  on  a  grand  scale,  viz.,  *'  Critico-Bio- 
and  humanity  in  his  native  land.  The  anni-  graphical  Dictionary  of  Russian  Writers  and 
versary  was  observed  with  great  enthusiasm  by  Savants,"  by  8.  A.  Vengerof.  In  the  necrol- 
the  entire  nation,  and  new  editions  of  his  ogy  of  the  year  must  be  noted  the  death  of 
works,  as  well  as  biographies,  reviews,  criti-  Mikhail  N.  Eatkof,  editor  of  the  '^  Moscow 
cisms,  addresses,  etc.,  abounded  throughout  Gazette,"  intensely  devoted  to  Slavic  unitj, 
the  empire.  We  can  name  now  only  four  or  and  consequently  high  in  favor  with  the  Em- 
five  books  called  forth  by  the  celebration:  peror;  the  premature  passing  away  of  tbe 
P.  Ustimovich's  "  Memoirs,"  V.  A.  Yakovief  s  poet  8.  Y.  Nadson,  who,  although  only  twentj- 
^^  Recollections,"  P.  O.  Morozof  s  "  Pushkin  in  four,  had  already  attained  eminence,  and  th« 
Russian  Criticism,"  V.  V.  Nikolsky's  "  Push-  death  of  P.  V.  Annenkof,  distinguished  for 
kin's  Ideals,"  and  Archbishop  Nikanofs  elo-  critical  and  biographical  work,  at  the  age  of 
quent  discourse  before  the  Novo-Rosky  Dni-  seventy-six. 

versity.    Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  who  has  been  ex-        Spaliu — Spanish  literature  in  several  depart- 

travagantly  lauded  in   certain  quarters,  pro-  ments  has  exhibited  more  than  usual  actifitj, 

duced  this  year  his  first  contribution  to  the  and  the  number  of  books  published  has  been 

drami.     It  is  entitled  "'  The  Power  of  Dark-  large.     Secular  education  seems  to  be  bearing 

ness"  ;  or,  ^'Tie  up  the  Claw  and  the  Bird  is  good  fruit.    Historical  and  other  compilatioDS 

Lost."  The  critics  note  with  some  severity  de-  are  on  the  increase,  and  tbe  Royal  Academy 

fects  in  it  as  regards  its  tendency  and  realistic  publishes  regularly  its  monthly  ^^  Boletin,"  tbe 

proclivities,  yet  at  the  same  time  pronounce  it  tenth  volume  of  which  contains  several  re- 

to  be  an  undoubted  work  of  genius  and  high  markable  papers  on  subjects  connected  with 

art.    Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  history  and  archsdology  of  tbe  peninsola. 

Tolstoi's  other  works,  such  as  his  profession  of  Balaquer  has  brought  out  the  ninth  and  last 

faith,  *^  Anna  Karenin,"  etc.,  and  his  religious  volume  of  his  '^Historia  de  Catulofia";  i^eflor 

as  well  as  social  and  political  teaching  meets  Castelar,  the  far-famed  orator,  furnishes  a  new 

with   sharp  criticism  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  volume,  *^  Galeria  Hist6rica  de  Mugeres  C^le- 

and  the  like.     Among  dramas   which   have  bres,"  highly  spoken  of  by  the  critics;  and 

had  good  success  are  Erilofs  '^  The  Family,"  Sandoval  gives  an  essay  on  the  middle  ages  io 

Sumbatov's  ^^  The  Arkasans,"  and  Eulikov's  Spain.    Local  history,  arobssology,  and  nnmis- 

'^The  Aunt."    Novels  and  works  of  fiction  matics  have  received  a  fair  share  of  attention; 

have,  as  in  former  years,  been  very  abundant,  and  geography  and  travels  furnish  a  few  but 

Stchedrin  still  holds  the  front  rank,  and  his  not  important    books.      Poetry,   lyrical  and 

new  series  of  sketches,  entitled   ^^Trifies   of  dramatic,  prospers  as  in  former  years.    New 

Life,"  furnishes  excellent  reading.  Other  writ-  devotees  of  the  muse  are  numerous,  and  tbe 

ers  in  this  line  whom  we  may  note  for  our  outlook  is  encouraging.    Among  these  maj  lie 

readers'  benefit    are    Korolenko,    "  Sketches  named  Don  A.  C.  Y.  Navarro,  a  brilliant  writer 

and  Talcs";  Leskov,  *^  Holiday  Tales" ;  Bibi-  in  prose  as  well  as  verse,  in  his  ^^ Literary  Pa»- 

ko^  "Pure  Love";  Madame  Vinitski,  "Nov-  times";  Cristino  Murciano,  in  his  "  Drama  of 

els  and  Tales  " ;  Bobourikin,  "  One  of  the  New  the  Cross,"  a  short  narrative  poem  descrilnng 

School "  ;   Mikhailof,  "  The  Homeless  " ;   and  the  passion  of  our  Saviour ;  Vinoente  Colorado^ 

J.  A.  Goutcharof,  who  after  long  silence  again  in  his  light,  airy,  graceful  poems,  "  Eisses  and 
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ibbles'^ ;  A.  Martin,  in  his  '^  La  Eztrayiada/'  writer  of  some  note,  has  bronght  ont  a  Tolnme 
c  NoTel  writing  is  largely  practiced,  and  of  short  stories,  entitled  ^*  Amusements,^*  and 
tms  to  be  on  the  increase.  Don  Lnis  Alton-  6.  af  Greijerstam,  in  general  of  the  Strindberg 
i^s  stories  represent  the  beastly  proclivities  of  school,  has  pnblished  two  stories,  '*  Until 
Id  2U>la  French  school.  Don  Baltasar  Ortez  Farther  Notice,'*  and  *^  Pastor  Hallin."  F. 
)  Zirate  has  pablished  '^Los  de  Gnmia,*'  Hedberg  is  credited  with  a  large  volume,  in 
oded  by  the  critics  for  its  ability,  but  yet  of  which  is  described  life  in  Stockholm  and  its 
iry  donbtfiil  moral  tendency.  Dofia  E.  P.  surroundings.  Uis  minesty,  King  Oscar,  has 
azan,  noted  last  year  for  her  contributions,  issued  anew  edition  of  his  poems  and  speeches, 
is  not  produced  any  new  work.  The  sixth  and  Count  Snoilsky  has  made  a  charming  col- 
)lnme  of  Don  Jos6  M.  de  Pareda's  collected  lection  of  poems  under  the  title  ^*  Swedish 
>rk9  has  been  issued,  under  the  title  *^  Types  Pictures."  A.  Ahnfelt  (noted  last  year)  has 
d  Landscapes";  Pareda  is  generally  acknowl-  brought  to  a  completion  nis  work  on  the  art- 
aped  to  be  a  consummate  artist.  Other  names  ists  of  Europe.  The  ^'  Swedish  Encyclopsedia  " 
less  note  we  pass  by.  Philology  has  made  is  nearly  finished,  Vol.  XT  having  recently 
ne  advance,  and  Sefior  Echegaray  has  un-  been  published.  A.  NystrOm,  the  eminent 
taken  to  compile  an  etymological  diction-  philosopher,  has  brought  out  Vol.  II  of  his 

of  the  Spanish  language.    Two  parts  have  valuable  ^*  General  History  of  Culture."    Two 

2adj  appeared.    At  Barcelona  the  issue  of  or  three  works  of  travel  may  be  mentioned  in 

r  books  illustrated  by  native  artists  is  on  conclusion:    S.  Hedin^s  '^Journey  in  Persia, 

increase.    In  addition  to  two  more  vol-  Mesopotamia,  and  the  Caucasus";  C.  Bdval- 

68    of    the   **Espafla    Monumental"  (that  lins^s  ** Travels  in    Central   America";    and 

andid  work  noted  in  former  records),  there  Vol.  I  of  P.  Moller's  *'  Three  Years  in  Congo." 

'e  been  issued  Puiggar4^s  ^^  Monografie  del  LOIJISLINl.    State  GovemMOt. — The  following 

je,^*   Salads  '^Nuevas  Fabulas,"  with  one  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 

idred  and  forty  etchings,  Cardenas's  '^£1  ernor,  Samuel  D.  McEnery,  Democrat;  Lieu- 

te   en  la  Sociedad,"  and  Ixart^s  **E1   Afio  tenant-Governor,  Clay  Knobloch ;  Secretary  of 

isado,   Letras  y  Artes  en  Barcelona."    In  State,  Oscar  Arroyo;  Auditor,  OUie  B.  Steele ; 

leral  literature  Zuloaga^s  treatise,  *^La  Nue-  Treasurer,  Edward  A.  Burke;  Attomey-Gen- 

Oiencia  Penal,"  treats  with  critical  acumen  eral,  Milton  J.  Cunningham;  Superintendent 

the  genesis  of  the  new  school,  crime  and  the  of  Public  Education,  Warren  Easton  ;  Register 

ninal,  punishment  and  trial    Sefior  Rubira  of  Lands,  J.  L.   Lobdell ;    Commissioner    of 

I  nndertaken  to  prepare  a  series  of  biograph-  Agriculture,  Thompson  J.  Bird ;  Commissioner 

I  studies  of  selected  eminent  public  men,  and  of  Immigration,   W.  H.  Harris ;  Chief- Justice 

lor  Rahola  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Edward  Bermudez ; 

aniah  political  economy  in  the  sixteenth  and  Associates,  F^lix  P.  Poch6,  Robert  B.  Todd, 

'enteenth  centuries.  A  collection  of  inedited  Lynn  B.  Watkins,  and  Charles  E.  Fenner. 

atrj,  chiefly  satirical,  has  been  made  by  FbuuMes. — The  consolidated  debt  of  the  State, 

itolom6  and    Lupercio    Argendolas.     The  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  amounts  to  over 

tics  regard  it  as  an  admirable  help  to  the  $15,000,000,  and  is  constantly  increasing,  as, 

idj  of  manners  and  customs  in  the  first  half  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  meet  accru- 

tbe  seventeenth  century.  ing  interest,  it  is  paid  bj  further  borrowing. 

9wedsB« — Literature  in  Sweden  during  1887  The  bonds  constituting  this  debt  are  quoted  at 

esents  much  the  same  general  characteristics  85.    In  addition  to  these  there  is  another  class 

were  noted  in  last  yearns  records.    Strind-  of  bonds,  called  ^*  baby-bonds,"  amounting  to 

rg,  the  representative  of  the  Zola  carnalistic  over  $1,400,000,  on  which  interest  has  been 

lool,  and  a  thorough  pessimist,  has  not  pro-  unpaid  for  some  time.    Another  increase  in 

ced  much,  for  the  significant  and  sufficient  the  debt  is  produced  by  an  excess  of  annual 

ison  that  no  publisher  dares  to  print  such  appropriations  over  the  revenues  for  the  past 

oks  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  yvriting.     One  of  four  years.    For  1884  there  are  unpaid  war- 

I  works,  entitled  ^^The  Father,"  has  been  rants  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $104,212; 

ftmatized  and  put  u|>on  the  stage  by  the  for  1885,  $162,980 ;  for  1886,  $218,148;  and  a 

thor  himself.    Two  of  the  best  novels  of  the  larger  sum  for  1887.    This  unfavorable  show- 

ar  are  *^  Marianne,"  by  Ernst  Ahlgren,  and  ing  is  made  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 

Intumn  Storms,"  by  Mathilda  Ross.   Women,  taxation — 6  mills — is  higher  than  in  any  other 

may  be  noted,  show  themselves  to  be  spe-  Southern  State,  except  Alabama,  and  that  the 

dly  active  in  literature  in  Sweden.    Besides  assessed    valuation    is   constantly  increasinir, 

ederika  Bremer  and  others  who  are  known  being  over  $217,000,000  for  1887,  or  $4,000,- 

Americans,  a  younger  generation  is  making  000  in  excess  of  1886. 

mark,  such  as  Mrs.  Agrell,  Mrs.  Benedixon,  EdacattM* — The  public* school  system  of  the 

nalia  Fahlstedt,  Mrs.  Edgren,  Hilma  Strind-  State  is  acknowledged  to  be  inefficient.    Al- 

rg,  etc.     A.  Fahlstedt  has  published  a  col-  though  the  number  of  attendants  is  increasing, 

;tion  of  stories  called  *^  Ears  and  Straw  " ;  the  additions  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth 

ilma  Strindberg,   in  her  book  *'  From  the  of  the  school  population.    Instruction  is  given 

est,"  describes  life  and  manners  in  the  west-  on  an  average  about  four  months  in  the  year, 

n  part  of  Sweden.     Georg  Nordesvan,   a  in  inadequate  and  ill-equipped  buildings.    The 


,Q                          annual  expenses  is   only  about  $24,500,   of  perfected  during  the  year  insure  consid^ 

which  $10,000  is  the  annual  appropriation  of  railroad  constmction  in  that  region  in  tb 

the  Legislature.     Since  1888  the  attendance  future. 

has  diminished  from  200  to  69  at  the  session  of  8ag»« — ^The  following  resolutionfl^  adopt 

this  year.  a  meeting  of  the    Louisiana    Sugar-Pli 

DeclsltM. — The  State  Supreme   Court  was  Association  during  the  year,  repreMnt  th 

called  upon  during  the  year  to  decide  on  the  sition  of  the  State  leaders  in  this  industi 

constitutionality  of   a  number  of  important  the  question  of  protection, 

laws  of  the  last  General  Assembly.    The  Sun-  wherecu,  the  Bugar-plmtere  of  LomaMi.  I 

day  law,  dosmg  all  places  of  busmess,  except  that  the  Bugar  industry  of  Louisiana  in  paiticD]i 

certain  specified  classes,  from  midnight  Satur-  of  the  United  States  in  general,  is  entitled  to  ^ 

day  till  midnight  Sunday,  was  declared  to  be  tio?  again«t  the  lower  forms  of  Ubor  enga^  i 

valid,  and  an  act  organizing  the  northeaster  •"4t^„f^''a^l''£U^4^1Lre^*^'^ 

river  parishes  mto  the  Fifth  Levee  District,  protection ; 

and  giving  commissioners  of  the  district  pow-  Besohed]  That  we  do  not  propone  to  be  sac 

er  to  levy  a  6- mill  tax  for  levee  purposes,  was  to  meet  any  political  emeryEency^  and,  while  b< 

also  sustained.     Another  decision  denies  that  *«f^  ^  *^«  tenets  of  our  politiad  faith,  shall  seel 

prescription  can  run  against  fy  or  State  taxes  '^"^^^  ^HK^^te^riT^venue  .vstem . 

legally  assessed.     The  act  of  1884,  known  as  country,  a  product  of  the  civil  war,  and  no  : 

the  **  iron-clad  "  act,  relating  to  tax-titles,  was  necessary,  and  oontnii7to  the  genius  of  oar  fr 

likewise  upheld.    This  act  provided  that  the  stitutions.  U  the  principal  cause  of  surplus  n\ 

property  the  State  had  acquired  from  tax-salea,  ^^  ^°^^^  ^  aboUshed. 

its  title  to  which  was  not  considered  complete,  Ctttn. — ^The  cotton-crop  of  the  Stal4 

^^                         should  be  advertised  and  sold,  and  that  the  1887  is  estimated  at  464,802  bales,  proc 

deed  made  in  conformity   with  those   sales  from  a  total  acreage  of  1,026,000  acres, 

should  be  conclusive  evidence  that  no  defect  LevMS. — Through  the  aid  of  the  Federal 

I                           existed  in  the  procedure  by  which  the  State  ac-  ernment  in  its  work  of  improving  the  na 

quired  the  property.    The  act  applied  to  prop-  tion  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Louisiana  is 

erty  incambered  with  taxes  prior  to  the  Con-  position  to  look  forward  to  a  compile  pr 

stitntion  of  1879,  a  large  amount  of  which  had  tion  against  overflow   within  the  next 

been  bid  in  by  the  State.    It  was  contended  years.    According  to  the  reports  of  the  i 

that  this  method  of  curing  defects  was  virtu-  Board  of  Engineers,  the  ezpeoditures  fc 

ally  a  taking  of  property  without  due  process  vee  purposes  by  the  State  for  the  two ; 

of  law,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional,   an  ending  April  20, 1884^  were  $766,470.   Di 

opinion  that  did  not  prevail.    The  Sunday  law  that  time  the  aHotmentu  by  the  Missii 

^  ]                        came  up  for  consideration  by  the  court  a  sec-  River  Ooramission  were  $760,000  for  d 

ond  time  during  the  year,  on  the  question  the  gaps  in  the  levees  between  the  mooi 

whether  it  applied  to  the  public  markets  of  Red  river   and   Cypress    Creek,   the  T 

New  Orleans  and  other  cities.     Among  the  in-  Basin,    and    $110,000    for    dosing   gap 

dustries  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act  Pointe  Conp^  parish.    During  the  two ; 

are  enumerated  **  newspaper-offices,-  printing-  following,  the  expenditures  by  Uie  State 

offices,  book-stores,    drug-stores,    apothecary  $717,498,  and  the  Federal  Govemm'eol 

»u^^.     ^.,ui:^    .~<]    ^^..^i.^    »»<..'U>«A»     u.i.^.:.- _j.j    AA0A  oitrv  iT/v    >_    -! :i ^i.    •_ 
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On  AngQst  2,  Ool.  £.  W.  Robertson,  repre-  6.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Galifomia, 

sentatiYe  in  Oongrees  from  the  sixth  district,  iDstitated  April  12,  1871.    Headquarters,  Ban 

died,  and  an  election  was  ordered  on  Novem-  Francisco,  Gal. 

ber  1  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Gol.  R.  M.  Robert-  6.  Gommandery  of  the  8tate  of  Wisconsin, 
son,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  at  that  time  over  instituted  May  15,  1874.  Headquarters,  Mil- 
John  Yoiflt,  RepablicaD,  by  4,156  majority.  waakee,  Wis. 

LOTIL  LBCaON.  This  is  an  association  of  offi-  7.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  insti- 

oere  and  honorably  discharged  officers  of  the  tnted  May  8, 1879.    Headquarters,  Ghicago,  111. 

army,  navy,  marine  corps,  and  volunteers,  or-  8.  Gommandery  of  the  District  of  Golumbia, 

gaoized  to  commemorate  the  services,  perpetu-  institated  Feb.  1,  1882.    Headquarters,  Wash- 

tte  the  memory,  and  afford  relief  to  those  who  ington,  D.  G. 

served  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  9.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  insti- 

1861-*65  (a  roll  of  honor).     Its  official  title  is  tuted  May  8,  1882.    Headquarters,  Gincinnati, 

MiuTABT  Obdkb  of  ths  Lotal  Lboion  of  the  Ohio. 

Untted  States.  It  is  purely  non-sectarian  and  10.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
Don-potitical,  and  is  not  secret,  although  none  instituted  Feb.  4,  1885.  Headquarters,  De- 
but Gompanions  are  permitted  to  be  present  troit,  Mich. 

It  business  meetings.    It  had  its  inception  in  11.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 

Philadelpliia,  Pa.,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  the  infttituted  May    6,    1885.    Headquarters,  St. 

three  founders  being  Brevet -Lieut.-Gol.  Samuel  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Wylie  Mitchell,  Surgeon  Eighth  Pennsylva-  12.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  In- 

nia  Gavalry,  Ueat.-Gol.  Thomas  EUwood  Zell,  stituted  May  6, 1885.    Headquarters,  Portland, 

Third  Battalion  Pennsylvania  Infantry,   and  Oregon. 

Gapt  Peter  D.  Eeyser,  M.  D.,  Ninety-first  18.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 

Pennsylvania  Infantry,  who  were  subsequently  instituted  Oct.   21,   1885.    Headquarters,  St. 

nombered,  respectively,  1,  2,   and    8  of  the  Louis,  Mo. 

Order.     These  gentlemen  met  in  the  office  of  14.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Nebraska, 

Lieat.-Go].  Zell  on  the  morning  of  April  15,  institated  Oct.  21, 1885.  Headquarters,  Omaha, 

1865,  and,  after  conferring  over  the  awful  ca-  Neb. 

lunityofthe  assassination  of  President  Abraham  15.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  in- 
Lincoln,  determined  to  call  a  meeting  of  dl  the  stituted  April  22, 1886.  Headquarters,  Leaven- 
officers  and  ex-officers  in  the  city,  to  exprera  worth,  Kan. 

their  horror  of  the  act  and  sympathy  toward  16.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  insti- 

tbe  family  and  country,  and  to  form  a  society  toted  Oct.  20, 1886.   Headquarten«,  Des  Moines, 

m  the  plan  of  the  Society  of  the  Gincinnati.  Iowa. 

Pbe  meeting  was  called,  and  steps  taken  for  the  17.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Golorado, 

ivmation  of  the  society,  from  which  the  Order  instituted  June  1, 1887.   Headquarters,  Denver, 

rew.     The  first  regular  meeting,  at  which  Gol. 

V>mpanions  were  elected,  was  held  April  20,  Gommandery-in-Ghief,  instituted  Oct.    21, 

nd,  subsequently,  meetings  were  held  July  26  1885.    Headquarters,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

nd  September  6,  and  later.   The  first  accre^ted  These  Gommanderies  have  had  such  eminent 

odj,  the  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Penn-  Gommanders  as  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  U. 

^Ivania,  was  instituted  to  date  April  15, 1865,  S.  N. ;  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  U.  S.  A. ;  Gen. 

nd  a  constitution  was  adopted.    Lieut-Gol.  William   T.  Sherman,  U.  S.   A.;    M^j.-Gen. 

ell  was  elected  Acting-Gommander  May  — ,  John  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A. ;  Maj.-GeiL  Henry 

nd   Brevet-Lieut.-Gol.    Mitchell,    Secretary,  W.  Slocum,  U.  S.  V.,  and  Ex-President,  Brevet- 

[ay  IT,  Acting-Recorder  July  21,    and  Re-  Miy.-Gen.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  U.  S.  V.    At 

of^er  November  1.     The  first  Gommander,  the  institution  of  the  Order,  tlie  Gommandery 

[aj.-Gen.  George  Gadwalader,  United  States  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  constituted 

^olanteers,  was  elected  Nov.  4,  1865.    Since  the  Acting  Gommandery-in-Ghief,  and  had  as 

Lpril,  1865,  Gommanderies,  one  only  for  a  its  only  Gommanders — 

tate,  located  in  the  principal  city  thereof,  have  1.  Mai.-Gen.  George  Gadwalader,  U.  S.  Y., 

een  instituted,  making  a  total  of  seventeen,  in  elected  Nov.  4, 1865. 

be  order  named,  as  follow :  2.  Mai.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  A., 

1.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylva-  elected  June  5,  1879. 

ia,  instituted  April  15,  1865.    Headquarters,  This  observance  continued  until    Oct.   21, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  1885,  when  a  National  Gommandery  was  or- 

2.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  New  York,  ganized,  known  as  the  Gommandery-in-GLief, 
Dstituted  Jan.  17,  1866.    Headquarters,  New  which  has  had  as  its  only  Gommanders — 
fork  city.  1.  Maj.-Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  A., 

3.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Maine,  insti-  elected  Oct.  21,  1885,  and  upon  his  death, 
Dted  April  25, 1866.    Headqaarters,  Portland,  2.  Lieut.-Gen.  Philip  H.  Sheridan,  U.  S.  A., 
fe.  elected  Oct.  20,  1886. 

4.  Gommandery  of  the  State  of  Massachu-  This  is  the  chief  executive  and  supreme  judi- 
etta,  instituted  March  4, 1868.  Headquarters,  cial  body,  and  is  composed  of  the  Gommanders, 
Boston,  Mass.  Senior  Yice-Gommanders,  Junior  Vice-Oom- 
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i|  I                         have  been  held  as  follow  :  responding  officers  of  the  National  Comi 

j,                             First,  Philadelphia,  April  9,  1869;   second,  ery,  who  are  styled  ^'in-chief/' and  are  e 

l\  \                        Philadelphia,  April  15, 1873;  second  adjourned,  every  four  years     The  constitution  of  tl 

*' '                         New  York,  December  10, 1878 ;  third,  Boston,  der  provides  that  State  Gommanderies  sb 

April  11,  1877;  fourth,  Philadelphia,  April  18,  semble  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  electi 

It]                        1881 ;  fitlh,  Chicago,  April  15, 1885.   The  sixth  officers,  and  as  often  as  prescribed  by  thi 

congress  is  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  April  10,  spective  by-laws,  in  several  monthly  mee 

1889.  and  after  the  transaction  of  business  eit 

This  is  a  legislative  body,  having  power  to  banquet  or  a  lunch  is  served,  enlivened  I 

]  J                        revise  the  constitution  and  provide  for  the  gov-  singing  of  army  songs,  the  recounting  o: 

)  <                         emment  of  the  Order.    Members  of  the  Order,  sonal  reminiscences  of  the  war,  and  a  mi 

called  Companions,  are  of  three  classes:  paper  is  usually  read.    The  present  me 

First  Glass, — Commissioned  officers  and  hon-  ship  of  the  order  is  4,800. 

orably  discharged  commissioned  officers  of  the  As  to  the  matter  of  relief,  some  of  the 

United  States  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps,  manderies  have  accumulated    a   con8id( 

regular  or  volunteer,  including  officers  of  as-  fund  for  that  purpose,  although  the  pen 

similated  or  corresponding  rank  by  appoint-  is  such  that  as  yet  there  has  been  compara 

ment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  Secretary  of  little  demand  for  pecuniary  assistance. 

the  Navy,  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  general  Headquarters  of  the  Order  are  i 

suppression  of  the  rebellion,  whether  so  en-  723    Walnut    Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

gaged  as  commissioned  officers,  non-commis-  many  of  the  Commanderies — notably  Pei 

sioned   officers,  warrant  officers,  or  enlisted  vania,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 

men.     Also  the  eldest  direct  male  lineal  de-  and  Wisconsin — have  permanent  Headqn 

scendants,  or  male  heirs  in  collateral  branches,  open  daily,  where  may  be  found  vidaabk 

or  of  officers  who  died  prior  to  the  81st  day  of  tary  libraries,  war  relics,  and  albums  of  \ 

December,  1885,  who  at  the  time  of  death  graphs  relating  to  the  war,  and  portni 

would  have  been  eligible.  Companions.    The  Order  is  erroneouslj 

Second  Class, — ^The  eldest  sons,  twenty-one  sidered  by  some  as  ezdusiye ;   but  no  n 

years  of  age,  of  living  original  Companions  of  and  eligible  candidate  is  ever  refused  i 

the  First  class.     Upon  the  death  of  their  pro-  sion,  the  chief  object  being  to  maintain  i 

genitors  they  become  Companions  of  the  First  resentative  body  of  the  best  element  i 

j  H                       class.  generation  that  successfuUy  fought  the  w 

!                            Third  C^oM.— Civilians  of  eminence,  who,  the  Union.    (See  colored  plate,  page  829 

I                          during  the  rebellion,  were  distinguished  for  LDTEraiANB.     The    Evangelical     Lot 

I                          loyalty.  Church  in  America  has  had  an  nninten 

i                             All  Companions  are  elected  through  Com-  history  of  more  than  two  hundred  an< 

manderies  by  ballot,  after  having  been  duly  an-  years,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  ra 

nounced  by  printed  circular,  with  their  record,  increasing  communions  of  Protestants  i 

and  passed  upon  by  a  committee  of  investiga-  country.    The  statistics  for  1887  show  a 

I  i                       tion.    The  admission-fee  is  at  least  twenty-five  increase  than  for  several  previous  years. 
t  ,f  j                       dollars,  and  the  annual  assessment  at  least  five  cording  to  the  best  authorities  the  net  in 

I I  dollars,  which  includes  the  use  of  the  diploma  for  the  year  is  198  ministers,  832  coni 
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and  991,722  members;  23  theo- 
naries  and  theological  departments 
22  colleges,  d5  academies  and  ladies* 
and  48  benevolent  institations.  The 
be  Lntheran  Oh  arch  in  America  hj 
ring  the  past  sixty-five  years  is 
1  the  following  table : 


AB. 


SjTBodl. 
6 

Minb- 
fn. 

GoBft*- 

gatfeu. 

175 

900 

10 

jcn 

1,017 

15 

430 

1,871 

25 

900 

1,7R0 

48 

1,481 

2,677 

51 

2,809 

4,115 

M 

8,850 

6,884 

5T 

4,168 

7,478 

Mamban. 

88,066 
60,828 
147,»K)0 
200.000 
285,217 
485,085 
828,298 
991,722 


the  four  general  bodies  of  Luther- 
nventions  during  the  year. 
vtd. — This  body,  organized  in  1821, 
d  of  twenty-three  district  synods, 
ing  educational  and  benevolent  in- 
xist  within  the  bounds  of  this  body : 
»gical  seminaries  and  theological  de- 
at  Hart  wick  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  Get- 

1  Selinsgrove,  Pa.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
:o.  III,  having  66  students,  15  pro- 
i  property  valued  at  $100,000;  4 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
111.,  Atchison,  Kan.,  having  621 
12  professors,  and  property  valued 
0;   besides  8  academies,  2  ladies' 

and  2  orphans'  homes.  The  Gen- 
held  its  thirty-third  biennial  c^n- 
Omaha,  Neb.,  June  1  to  18,  1887. 
3  present  192  clerical  and  lay  dele- 
e  Rev.  8.  A.  Ort,  D.D.,  President 
«rg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  was 
isident.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
ted concerning  the  missions  in  In- 
rica.  In  India  there  are  4  mission- 
tive  pastors,  8  evangelists,  7  cate- 
Ible  and  tract  colporteurs,  98  village 

2  chapels,  84  prayer-houses,  814  vil- 
ining  native  Christians,  9,580  bap- 
bers,  5,816  communicants,  2,560  ao- 
aring  the  two  years.  Elementary 
i5;  teachers,  147;  papils,  2,178. 
ission  College :  Teachers,  1 1 ;   stu- 

Sunday-schools,  5;  teachers,  27; 
0.  In  the  Muhlenberg  Mission  at 
Africa,  there  are  8  missionaries,  1 
:or,  122  pupils  in  schools,  107  com- 
8  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  160 
tie  receipts  for  two  years  for  both 
ere  $62,196.19,  of  which  the  Wom- 

3  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
1  $7,661.28,  the  Children's  Foreign 

Society  $8,777.90,  the  United  Synod 
th  $2,896.88,  and  sale  of  coffee  re- 
m  the  African  Mission  $2,118.85. 
issets  of  the  Board  from  all  sources, 
i  balance  from  previoas  years,  were 
.  The  expenses  for  the  same  period 
574.88.  The  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
ived    contributions    amounting    to 


$61,091.88,  of  which  the  Woman's  Society 
contributed  $7,491.66,  to  which  must  be  added 
a  balance  from  previous  years  of  $11,678.28, 
making  the  total  assets  of  the  Board  $72,765.- 
06.  Jheir  expenditures  amounted  to  $67,884.- 
88.  The  operations  of  the  Board  are  in  the 
special  charge  of  two  secretaries,  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  home  mis- 
sions. During  the  two  years  covered  by  this 
report  the  Board  employed  120  missionaries 
and  aided  108  missions,  located  in  the  following 
States  and  Territories :  Canada,  1 ;  New  York, 
6;  Connecticut,  1;  Pennsylvania,  19;  Mary- 
land, 4 ;  District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  West  Vir- 
finia,  1 ;  Ohio,  8 ;  Indiana,  8 ;  Michigan,  1 ; 
ilinois,  9 ;  Kentucky,  2 ;  Tennessee,  2 ;  Mis- 
souri, 1 ;  Iowa,  1 ;  Nebraska,  18 ;  Dakota,  1 ; 
Wyoming,  1 ;  Kansas,  14 ;  Colorado,  8 ;  and 
California,  2;  or  85  English,  8  German,  5 
English  -  German,  and  5  Scandinavian.  The 
Board  of  Church  Extension  reported  receipts 
for  two  years  amounting  to  $68,628.88,  and 
expenditures  $59:872.84,  being  loans  and  dono- 
tions  to  weak  congregations  and  other  ex- 
penses. The  total  assets  of  the  Board  are 
$189,924.40,  and  the  liabilities  $57,040.25. 
This  Board  employs  a  special  agent,  whose 
duty  it  is  *^  to  secure  desirable  and  well-located 
lots  for  church  and  parsonage  edifices  in  new 
and  growing  towns  in  Nebrnska  and  adjacent 
States  and  Territories."  The  Board  of  Publi- 
cation reported  total  assets  to  the  amount  of 
$61,946.74.  During  the  two  years  embraced 
in  this  report  18  new  publications  and  8  new 
editions  of  works  were  issued,  also  7  periodi- 
cals, of  which  the  number  of  copies  issued  in 
one  month  aggregated  175,000.  Of  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  Board,  $6,500  were  given  to 
the  various  benevolent  operations  of  the  Synod. 
The  publication  -  house,  at  42  North  Ninth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  was  reported  too  small 
for  the  growing  business  of  the  Board.  The 
Parent  Education  Society  reported  the  receipt 
of  $1,579.45  and  the  expenditure  of  $1,405  in 
aiding  eight  students.  The  Historical  Society 
reported  increased  interest  in  their  work  from 
all  parts  of  the  Church  and  the  purchase  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  charts, 
papers,  and  synodical  minutes.  Its  library 
contains  721  volumes,  1,804  pamphlets,  and  88 
manuscripts  of  Lutheran  authors,  together 
with  nearly  complete  files  of  the  157  church 
periodicals  and  minutes  of  synods.  The  Com- 
mon Order  of  Service  was  reported  as  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  publication.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod  was  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  the  General  Council  and  the 
United  Synod  in  the  preparation  of  an  author- 
ized translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  Lnther^s  Small  Catechism,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  orders  for  ministerial  acts. 

A  pleasant  incident  connected  with  this 
meeting  was  a  free  excursion  from  Omaha  to 
Lincoln  and  Beatrice,  two  growing  cities  in 
Nebraska,  in  order  to  view  those  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  place  for  the  location  of 
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a  Latheran  college.     Excellent   offers  were  points  not  under  the  care  of  the  distric 

made  by  these  and  other  cities.    The  Board  of  ods.     The  English   committee    report< 

Education  accepted  the  offer  made   by   the  ceipts  araonn ting  to  $5,780.04  and  expend 

Boards  of  Trade  of  the  city  of  Atchison,  Kan*  $5,055.15,  with  missionaries  as  follows: 

sas,  of  25  acres  of  land,  $50,000,  and  the  half-  1 ;  Blinois,  2 ;  Minnesota,  2 ;  Dakota,  1. 

interest  ic  the  sale  of  600  acres  adjoining,  and  G^erman  committee  reported  receipts  t 

opened  Midland  College  in  September,  1887,  amount  of  $5,457.87.    Their  expenses 

at  this  place.  $5,454.95  for  the  support  of  15  missic 

QeMral   CmmO. — This    body,    organized  in  and  18  mission  congregations  in  Canada, 

1867,  is  composed  of  eleven  district  synods,  gan,  Nebraska,   Dakota,  Texas,    New 

two  of  which,  however,  the  Norwegian  and  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  and  Terri 

Iowa  synods,  are  not  yet  in  organic  eonnec-  Fourteen  young  men  were  sent  to  the  oo 

tion  with  the  general  body,  but  send  delegates  tee  from  Rev.  Paulsen's  institution  at  £ 

to  its  conventions  as  advisory  members.  Germany,   which  receives  support  froi 

There  are  within  the  bounds  of  this  general  German  committee  and  was  established 

body  5  theological  seminaries  at  Philadelphia,  years  ago  for  the  special  purpose  of  supj 

Pa.,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Mendota,  111.,  Beloit,  this   committee    with    German    missioi 

Wis.,  and  Saginaw,  Mich.,  having  167  students.  Sixty  young  men  have  been  sent  to  Ai 

14  professors,  and  property  valued  at  more  during  the  past  six  years.    The  Swedish 

than  $200,000 ;  7  colleges  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  mittee    reported    receipts   and    expend 

AUentown,   Pa.,   Waverly,  Iowa,  Greenville,  amounting  to  $12,200.98,   with    missio 

Pa.,  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  nearly  every  State  and  Territory.     O 

Lindsborg,  Kansas,  having  828  students,  64  large  number  of  missions  nineteen  were 

professors  and  instructors,  and  property  valued  the  special  charge  of  the  General  Comn 

at  $450,000,  besides  5  academies,  1  conserva-  the  others  were  cared  for  by  the  confe 

tory  of  music,  1  ladies'  seminary,  1  deaconess  within  whose  bounds  they  are  located.    1 

institution  at  Philadelphia,  and  24  benevolent  were  made  at  this  convention  to  oentrali 

institutions.    The  German  Hospital  in  Phila-  missionary  operations  of  the  district  e 

delphia  deserves  special  mention.    The  receipts  and  place  them  under  the  control  of  the 

for  1886--87  amounted  to  $71,564.08,  the  ex-  eral  Committees;  but  no  more  definite o 

penditnres  to  $64,108.58.     During  the  year  sion  was  reached  than  that  aU  the  oomn 

nearly  1,500  cases  were  treated.     John  D.  of  the  various  synods  be  required  to  rep 

Lankenau  is   the  efficient  president  of  the  the  General  Council  at  each  meeting,  an< 

board  and  the  munificent  benefactor  of  the  the  General  Committees  be  auUiori^  al 

institution,  having  already  spent  $500,000  or  discretion  to  appoint  traveling  missionar 

$600,000  on  the  buildings  and  grounds.    The  superintendents  of  missions  in  order  mor 

hospital  is  under  the  care  of  trained  nurses  oiently  to  care  for  the  ever-increasini 

and  deaconesses.    A  mother-house  of  deacon-  widely-scattered  members  of  the  Chnrdi 

esses  is  in  course  of  erection  which  will  cost  ing  to  this  country.    For  the  support  of  tl 

over  $300,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  honored  missionaries  and  179  missions,  under  the  i 

president  of  the  board,  called  the  *^  Mary  J.  vision  of  the  General  Council  and  its  d 

Drexel  Home  and  Philadelphia  Mother-House  synods,    $87,402.48    were   expended    c 

of  Deaconesses,"  erected  in  memory  of  the  the  year.     The  Committee  on  Foreign 

wife  of  Mr.  Lankenau.    The  comer-stone  of  sions  reported   the  following  concemin 

the  new  building  was  laid  Nov.  11,  1886.    The  labors  of  the  missionaries  among  the 

twentieth  annual. convention  of  the  General  gns  in  India.     This  mission   has:    Mi 

Council  was  held  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  aries,  5 ;  wives  of  missionaries,  4 ;  nativ 

Trinity,  Greenville,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  Sept  tors,  2 ;   evangelists  and  catechists  (m 

8  to  18,  1887.    The  convention  was  opened  7;  teachers,  62;  pupils,  678;  baptized  in 

with  the  communion  service  of  the  Lutheran  864;   baptized  from  January  to  June, 

Church.    The  opening  sermon  was  delivered  117;  number  of  baptized  members,  1,912. 

by  the  President  of  the  Council,  the  Rev.  A.  expenses  for  the  year  were  $9,506.80. 

Spaeth,  D.  D.,  on  the  subject,  **  The  Doctrine  German  missionary  at  Castle  Garden, 

of  the  Church  as  Illustrated  by  the  Life  and  York,  reported  the  care  of  10,464  iminii 

Teaching   of   Luther."     The  district  synods  during  the  year.     Of  poor  immigrant 

were  represented  by  sixty-five  clerical  and  lay  were  lodged  and  784  supplied  with  meali 

delegates,  three  synods  not  sending  delegates,  cost  to  the  mission  of  $879.60.    The  re 

Prof.  Adolph  Spaeth,  D.  D.,  of  the  Philadel-  from  all  sources  amounted  to  $17,829.21 

phia   Theological   Seminarv,    was   re-elected  the  expenditures  to  $16,596.76.    In  on 

President.    The  Council  carries  on  its  mission-  impart  necessary  information  to  German 

ary  and  benevolent  operations  through  com-  grants,  the  missionary  prepajred  and  pub 

mittees,  the  consideration  of  whose  reports  a  directory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  A 

constitutes  the  important  transactions  of  the  ca,  giving  in  alphabetical  order  a  liot  < 

convention.     The  home-mission  work  is  in-  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  ' 

trusted  to  three  committees — ^English,  German,  Evangelical  Lutheran  congregations  exist 

and  Swedish — which  have  charge  of  mission-  other  pamphlet,    prepared   by    Pro£  1 
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>.  D.,  entitled  *'  Emigration  and  the  colleges  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Watertown,  Wis., 

Emigrant  House,"  was  issued  in  order  and  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  8  academies  and  12  be- 

ate  this  branch  of  the  Churches  work,  nevolent  institutions.     The  Sy nodical  Confer- 

adish  missionary  reported:    '*  During  ence  met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  death  of 

1886,  40,349  Scandinavian  immigrants  Prof.  C.  F.  W.  Walther,  D.  D.,   which   took 

it  Castle  Garden;   from  January  to  place  on  May  7,  1887.    The  last  convention  of 

87,  80,000.     *'T)je  Scandinavians  that  this  body  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  188(» 

this  year  have  been  strong,  healthy,  (see  ^^  Annual  Cyclopsedia "  for  1886,  p.  514). 

1  working-people."    The  Rev.  R.  An-  The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Milwau- 

>f  the  Danish  Synod,  missionary  at  the  kee,  Wis.,  in  August,  1888. 
^ew  York,  co-operates  with  the  two        Uiltod  Syi«d  !■  the  SmOi. — This  body,  organ- 

ries  of  the  General  Council.    Themis-  ized  in  1886,  embraces  eight  district  synods, 

)n  Ward^s  Island,  Rev.  L.  H.  Gerndt,  and  the  following  institutions  are  within  its 

the  successful  continuation  of  his  bounds:  One  theological  seminary  at  New- 
nong  the  destitute  Germans.  This  berry,  S.  C. ;  5  colleges  at  Salem,  Va.,  New- 
sustained  by  the  Council  in  connec-  berry,  S.  C,  Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  C,  Mosheiin, 
1  its  emigrant  mission.  To  facilitate  Tenn.,  and  Conover,  N.  C,  having  about  425 
k  among  immigrants  at  New  York,  students,  32  professors,  and  property  valued  at 
ries  are  located  at  the  ports  at  Bremen,  about  $150,000 ;  5  academies,  7  young  ladies^ 
ar,  and  Antwerp.  seminaries,  and  1  orphans'  home.  The  second 
bnrch-Book  Committee  reported  that,  convention  of  the  United  Synod  was  held  in 
ion  to  the  ministerial  acts  already  Savannah,  Ga.,  Nov.  24  to  29,  1887.  The 
(see  •'  Annual  Cyclopadia  "  for  1886,  Rev.  E.  T.  Horn,  D.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
they  had  prepared  an  order  for  the  was  elected  president.  The  report  of  the 
ation  of  marriage  and  rubrics  for  the  Board  of  Missions,  showing  an  active  interest 
J  ready  adopted.  The  order  of  mar-  in  the  work  of  home  misssons,  covered  the 
a  adopted.  There  remain  orders  for  work  of  the  general  body  only  and  not  that  of 
ition  of  the  sick,  burial  of  the  dead,  the  district  synods.  About  $2,000  were  re- 
ch  are  to  be  ocnsidered  at  the  next  ceived  during  the  year  and  $1,000  expended, 
on.  The  text  of  the  Common  Service  The  board  asked  for  $4,000  annually  to  carry 
>rted  as  complete  for  the  use  of  the  on  this  work.  The  president  in  his  report 
Council,  the  United  Synod  in  the  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  this  branch  of  tlie 
od  the  General  Synod,  the  text  of  the  synod's  work,  saying  that  the  field  was  rapidly 
ler  agreeing  in  all  respects,  but  that  widening  and  new  points  claimed  their  atten- 
bter  differing  in  a  few  points  from  the  tion,  especially  in  Florida  and  Alabama.    The 

The   committee   was  authorized   to  United  Synod  felt  sorely  grieved  on  account  of 

at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  the  the  peculiar  actions  of  the  man  whom  they 

Service,  including  so  much  of.  the  had  sent  to  labor  in  the  Guntur  Mission,  in 

al  act«  atid  other  parts  as  can  be  speed!-  India,  under  the  control  of  the  General  Synod: 

ready.    The  three  general  bodies  have  but  they  did  not  allow  this  disappointment  to 

^ed  to  unite  in  the  preparation  of  a  stop  their  work.    Tliey  therefore  resolved  to 

ranslation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  establish  a  new  mission  in  China  or  Japan,  ac- 

ier*8  Small  Catechism.     With  a  view  cording  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 

irther  uniting  the  three  general  bodies  sions.    The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 

wing  resolution  was  adopted  :  mon  Service  which  announced  the  completion 

.^     ,  *u    •*    *       •*      •*!.  ^f  the  service  and  its  adoption  by  the  General 

e  oommittee  have  authonty  to  unite  with  ^ .,       ^in  ic        a  j^i 

68  in  the  preparation  of  o^ere  for  mmis-  Council    and    General    Synod    was    adopted 

,  provided  the  same  rule  will  he  applied  as  Much  time  was  devoted  to  consideration   of 

s  of  the  Common  Service,  and  that  the  ques-  the  subject  of  establishing  a  general  theological 

the  oollection  of  hymns  be  referred  to  the  seminary  for  the  synod.     The  committee  ap- 

T^^Z^^oT^.  Ce^ll^orncn'  "■  P»'°t^  «t  *•!«  l«.tconveDtion_eamestly  urged 
^  that  the  synod  at  this  convention  should  sen- 
lev.  Dr.  A.  Spaeth,  President  of  the  ously  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  General  such  an  institution,  and  gave  the  following  as 
ice  of  Lutheran  ministers  in  Germany,  their  reasons : 

)ctober  at  Hambnrg.     The  next  con-        i.  Because  several  of  our  district  synods,  in  the  ex- 

>f  the  Council  will  be  held  in  Minne-  ercise  of  the  right  of  petition,  have  concurred  in  urg- 

!inn.,  Sept.  18,  1888.  ing  upon  you  such  action. 

^  CMfcWiwe.--This  bwly,  organized  in  .  2.  Because  it  is  an  abnormal  condition  for  a  church 

ri   ^^««a:<rf:»/.  •v«;.*^:*.«ii<X  ,x#  n^-r^o^^  ^^  *  settled  state  to  be  dependent  upon  outside  rc- 

a  consistmg  principally  of  Germans,  ^^^^^  f^r  means  of  education. 

)  four  district  synods,  and  the  follow-        s.  Because  a  seminary  in  our  own  midst  would  de- 

ational  and  benevolent  institutions  are  velop  a  greater  interest  in  the  matter  of  a  supply  of 

0  bounds :  Three  theological  semina-  ministers  from  within  the  congregations  themselves. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,   Springfield,  111.,  and  .^*-  ?!f  ^  "^SL^Tpvi^'iTF'"'^''^  under  which 

XTT'      u     •       o-iR    i.  J     1     -io  some  are  educated  at  Philadelphia,  some  at  Gettys- 

ee.  Wis.,  having  815  students,  13  pro-  burg,  some  at  Conover,  and  some  at  Newberry,  can 

and  property  valued  at  $200,000;  8  not  result  otherwise  than  in  a  ministry  constantly  be- 
^OL.  XX  VII. — 29  A 
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comiDfr  more  unlike  in  certain  thin^  and  impiurinff 
praetio^  unity ,  and  besides  such  a  seminary  would 
send  out  men  more  truly  of  one  mind  and  spirit, 
more  surely  in  sympathy  with  the  common  work  be- 
fore them,  and  posscssin;;  in  a  ^eater  degree  an  im- 
portant adaptation  for  their  field  of  labor. 

The  committee  was  intttracted  to  report  at 
the  next  convention  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishiDg  a  general  theological  seminary.  The 
next  convention  will  be  held  at  Wilmington, 
N.  0.,  in  November,  1889. 

ladepetdent  Syiods. — The  following  eleven 
synods  carry  on  their  missionary,  educational, 
and  benevolent  operations  independent  of  the 
four  general  bodies,  standing  aloof  from  all 
intercourse  ^ith  any  other  synod : 


NAME. 


Joint  Synod  of  Obio 

Buf&lo  (N.  Y.) 

Maryland  Synod  (German) . . . 

Korwei^an  Lutheran  Synod 
(three  districts) 

Norwegian-Danish  Conference 

Danish  Lutheran  Charch  In 
America  

Oerman  Aa^sburflr 

Hau^e^s  Norweirian  Synod  . . . 

Danish  Lutheran  Church  So- 
ciety 

Society  of  Icelanders  in  Amer- 
.  lea 

Immunuers  8ynod 

Without  any  synodlcal  con- 
nection   

Totol 


Orgui- 
iMd. 

Miab- 
ten. 

Congr*- 
gatioai. 

1818 
1845 

2«6 
27 

7 

407 
89 
10 

1S53 
18T0 

222 
101 

726 
884 

1872 
1875 
1876 

41 
80 

48 

115 

88 

185 

1881 

12 

86 

19S6 
18S6 

4 
18 

15 
20 

•  •  •  • 

04 

50 

MmbOTS. 

58,510 
^O0O 
1,U00 

76,217 
80,821 

5,530 
9.6UO 
8,000 

4,000 

1.866 
8,225 

15,000 


840    1,974      218,289 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  denomination : 


NAME. 


General  Synod 

General  Council 

Synodlcal  Conference . . 

United  Synod 

Independent  Synods. . . 

Grand  total 


Orpm- 
iMd. 

Sjmodt. 

MibU- 
Un. 

CoDgre- 
gatkMu. 

1821 

28 

908 

1.498 

1867 

11 

1.097 

2,007 

1S72 

4     1,165 

1,688 

1SS6 

8       188 

866 

•  •  •  ■ 

11 

840 

1,974 

•  •  •  • 

57 

4,188 

7,478 

Mmnber- 
khlp. 

188,679 
281.846 
822.899 
80,759 
218,289 

991,722 


Hmkleibeii;  Geitenary. — Henry  Melchior  Muh- 
lenberg, D.  D.,  **  Patriarch  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,"  died  Oct.  7, 1787,  and  was 
buried  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
where  he  had  resided  for  more  than  forty 
years.  His  grave  is  at  the  side  of  the  historic 
church  which  he  built  in  1743,  and  is  marked 
with  an  ordinary  marble  slab  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  (in  Latin) :  '^  Sacred  be  this 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  blessed  and 
venerable  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  Doctor 
of  Sacred  Theology  and  Senior  of  the  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Ministerium.  Bom  September 
6,  1711.  Died  October  7,  1787.  Who  and 
what  he  was  futnre  ages  will  know  without  a 
stone."  At  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Ministeri- 
um of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  States,  the 
oldest  Lutheran  synod  in  the  United  States 
and  the  synod  founded  by  Dr.  Muhlenberg  in 
1748,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect 


that  dnring  the  month  of  October  s 
should  be  held  in  every  comrregation  ] 
ing  to  the  synod  in  commemoration 
sainted  Muhlenberg,  and  that  devout 
be  offered  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  i 
labors  of  this  man  of  God  from  1742  to 
and  for  the  blessed  and  ennobling  int 
that  he  exerted  on  his  own  and  subs 
times,  as  well  as  for  the  blessing  that  Gi 
showered  upon  the  Lutheran  Church  in  i 
ca  during  the  century.  It  was  further  re 
that  at  these  memorial  services  collecti< 
taken  in  each  congregation  as  thank-ofl 
to  God,  and  that  the  money  thus  collect 
given  to  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentowi 
for  the  endowment  of  its  German  prol 
ship.  The  movement  thus  begun  by  the  n 
synod  was  taken  up  by  Lutherans  genen 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  con 
tions  were  held  memorial  services,  esp 
in  the  four  hundred  and  seventeen  oouj 
tions  of  the  old  synod.  The  chief  mei 
services,  however,  were  held  in  the  ne* 
commodious  Lutheran  ehnrch  at  the  T 
erected  near  the  old  and  quaint  but  we 
served  structure  on  Oct.  7,  1887,  attend 
several  thousand  Lutherans  from  Philadc 
New  York,  Allentown,  Reading,  Lani 
and  many  other  towns.  Many  of  the  de 
ants  of  Muhlenberg  were  present.  Th( 
tenary  discourse  was  delivered  on  1 
morning,  October  7,  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  B 
D.  D.,  of  New  York  city.  President  < 
Miniitterium  of  Pennsylvania,  in  whi 
presented  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  1< 
facts  of  his  long  and  useful  life  and  a  d< 
tion  of  his  character.  In  the  afternoon  < 
same  day.  Revs.  W.  J.  Mann,  D.  D.,  and 
Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  eloquent  ad<] 
portrayed  his  characteristics  as  a  Christ 
scholar,  pastor,  and  missionary,  an  efficic 
ganizer,  a  wise  master-builder,  and  a  safe 
of  the  Church  in  troublous  times.  A 
other  memorial  services,  the  services  b 
Muhlenberg;  College,  AUentown,  Pa.,  a 
tlie  Susquehanna  Synod  at  Selinngrove 
deserve  special  mention.  As  a  pern 
and  suitable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mi 
berg  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  v< 
**The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry  Melchior 
lenberg,  D.  D.,"  by  Wm.  J.  Mann,  D.  D. 
fessor  in  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seo 
(Philadelphia,  1887). 

LYONS,  RICHARD  RICRERTOM  PEHELL, 
English  diplomatist,  born  in  LymingtoD 
land,  April  26,  1817;  died  in  London, 
land,  Deo.  5,  1887.  He  was  the  only  s 
the  first  Baron  Lyons,  who  was  admiral 
British  fieet  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the 
ean  war.  His  ancestors  were  plante 
tlie  island  of  Antigua,  and  one  of  them, 
Lyons,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  Ph 
phia,  married  in  1690  Sarah,  daugh 
Samuel  Winthrop.  a  grandson  of  Gov 
throp,  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  educa 
Winchester  School  and  Christ  Charch  C 
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was  graduated  in  1688,  and  entered 
Lomatic  service  as  attache  at  Athens  in 
here  liis  father  was  minister,  becoming 
att€iehe  in  1844,  and  remaining  there 
152.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Dres- 
d  in  1853  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
«d  in  1856  secretary  of  legation,  and 
omoted  in  1 868  envoy  to  Tuscany.  Ou 
3,  1858,  be  succeeded  his  fatlier  to  the 
,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was 

minister  to  the  United  States.  When 
il  war  broke  out  he  had  a  difficult  part 
',  and  it  was  in  a  measure  owing  to 
t  and  judgment  that  war  was  averted 
o  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
equence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Coufeder- 
umissioners  Slidell  and  Mason  on  board 
itisli  steaniship  "  Trent,"  in  November, 
He  waited  for  instructions  from  Lord 
,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 


tICBARD  BICKBBTOK  PKMKLL,  LORD  LTON8. 

tlie  dispatches  came  he  presented  the 
df  of  his  Government,  which  were  that 
mmissioners  should  be  given  up  and  an 
y  made  for  their  capture.  Secretary 
i^s  contention  that  they  were  contra- 
>f  war  was  strenuously  denied  by  Lord 
and  his  ctiief,  and  the  note  of  the  British 
iment  was  supported  by  cnmmunications 
Lustria,  France,  Italy,  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
<ord  Lyons  delivered  an  ultimatum,  and 
ed  Mr.  Seward  that  he  would  leave 
igton  in  seven  days  unless  tlie  British 
ds  were  complied  with.  After  a  long 
atic  correspondence,  conducted  by  him 
•nciliatory  spirit,  the  two  Governments 
arrived  at  a  basis  of  settlement.     Lord 

conducted  an  intricate  correspond - 
vith  Secretary  Seward  and  with  Earl 
I  on  the  subject  of  the  declaration  of 
!ind  on  the  question  of  tlie  blockade  of 
nthem  ports.    On  April  7,  1862,  he  con- 

at  Washington,  in  belialf  of  Great 
,  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  for  the 
ision  of  the  slave-trade,  which  gave  ex- 


tensive rights  of  search  to  the  cruisers  of  both 

Sowers.  During  the  course  of  the  war  he  con- 
noted a  correspondence  with  his  Government 
in  relation  to  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  the  emancipation  proclamation, 
the  ^'  Alabama  '^  question,  and  other  matters  of 
diplomatic  moment.  In  February,  1865,  he 
resigned  his  post  of  minister  and  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  United  States  on  account 
of  failing  health.  In  August  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  in 
July,  1867,  he  was  transferred  to  Paris  as  Brit- 
ish ambassador  at  the  French  court.  He  re- 
mained at  that  important  post  more  than 
twenty  years,  through  the  agitated  period  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  re-establishment 
of  the  republic,  and  the  presidencies  of  Thiers, 
McMahon,  and  Gr^vy.  He  had  several  con- 
versations with  the  Due  de  Grammont,  the  for- 
eign minister  of  Napoleon \1  II,  in  relation  to  the 
candidature  of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUern  for 
the  Spanish  throne,  and  endeavored  to  avert 
the  war,  but  declined  to  pledge  his  Government 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Prussia  on  the 
question  of  forbidding  the  German  prince  to 
be  a  candidate.  When  the  siege  of  Paris  be- 
gan, he  left  with  all  the  other  principal  minis- 
ters, except  Mr.  Washburn.  In  1878  he  con- 
cluded negotiations  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  made  with 
England  in  1860,  but  which  had  been  replaced 
by  a  convention  with  less  liberal  provisions 
negotiated  by  M.  Thiers.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Lord  Lyons  the  old  treaty  was  revived  pro- 
visionally for  three  years.  When  Queen  Vic- 
toria visited  th^  Continent  in  1876,  Lord  Lyons 
received  her  at  La  Viilette,  and  introduced  her 
to  Marshal  MacMahon.  Lord  Lyons  contin- 
ued to  hold  the  ar»pointment  of  minister  at 
Paris  until  November,  1887.  He  was  created 
Viscount  Lyons  of  Christ  Church,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Southampton,  in  November,  1881,  and 
on  bis  obligatory  retirement  from  the  post  of 
minister  at  Paris,  on  reaching  the  age  of  seven- 
ty, he  was  advanced  to  an  earldom.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  in  1886,  asked  him  to  join 
his  ministry  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  but  he  declined  the  office.  His  sister 
was  the  mother  of  tlie  present  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  shortly  before  his  death  Lord  Lyons 
i'oined  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
le  had  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  by  first 
persuading  Count  Beust,  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, to  object  to  the  expulsion  of  a  convent 
of  German  Jesuits  in  Paris  on  international 
grounds,  and  then,  when  a  precedent  had  been 
established,  opposing  the  suppression  of  the 
ancient  college  of  the  English  Benedictines  at 
Douay.  Lord  Lyons  intended  to  complete  a 
course  of  theological  study  before  being  for- 
mally admitted  into  the  Church.  When  seized 
with  paralysis  on  November  28,  he  received 
the  last  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Butt,  Bishop  of  South wark.  The  adherents  of 
the  English  Church,  to  which  he  formerly  be- 
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longed,  qaestioned  the  oompleteness  of  his  con- 
version, or  at  least  the  propriety  of  adniinister- 
ing  extreme  unction  to  a  convert  who  had  not 
yet  changed  his  religion  by  formal  act,  and 
was  probably  unconscious  during  his  illness. 
Lord  Lyons  was  not  a  brilliant  diplomatist,  and 
contributed  little  to  the  settlement  of  impor- 
tant questions  of  European  politics,  yet  his 
shrewdness  and  caution  preserved  him  from 
errors,  while  with  discretiou,  patience,  and  te- 
nacity he  labored  for  and  -secured  many  ad- 
vantages for  England    in    the  settlement  of 


diplomatic  issues.     His  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness  prevented  his  becoming  popular  in  re- 
publican Paris,  though  the  French  people  re- 
membered with  gratitude  that  he  was  ooe  of 
the  first  to  procure  provisions  for  the  famished 
inhabitants  of  Paris  after  the  raising  of  the 
siege  in  1871.     As  Lord  Lyons  was  a  bachelor 
and  had  no  living  brother,  the  baronetcy  and 
barony  that  he  inherited  from  his  father,  as 
well  as  the  viscounty  and  earldom  thtt  were 
limited  to  his  own  issue,  became  extinct  at  his 
death. 


M 

MADACASCIR,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  losses  sustained  through  the  war.    The  French 

opposite  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  subiect  to  resident  demanded  that  the  exequatun  of  for- 

the  Queen  of  the  Hovas,  who  accepted  the  pro-  eign  consuls  should  be  presented  to  him  for 

tectorate  of  France  by  the  treaty  of  Dec.  17,  approval.     This  the  Hova  Government  refused 

18^5.    The  Government  of  the  French  Repiib-  to  do,  and  was  encouraged  in  this  attitude  hy 

lie  represents  Madagascar  in  all  its  external  re-  the  British  consul.     The  former  British  cod- 

lations.     A  resident-general  directs  these  relfr-  sul,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  had  been  recalled  by  his 

tions,  without  interfering  in  any  way  in  the  in-  Government  at  the  reouest  ot  the  French  Cabi- 

temal  administration,  which  is  reserved  to  the  net.     His  successor,  Mr.  Haggard,  on  arriving 

Queen  of  Madagascar.     He  resides  at  Antanan-  at  Antananarivo,  handed  his  credentials  to  the 

arivo,  the  capital,  with  a  military  escort,  and  Hova  official,  who  granted  the  eieauatur  with- 

has  the  right  of  audience  with  the  Queen.  The  out  consulting  M.  Le  Myre  de   Vilers.    Tlie 

Hovas  engaged  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  of  10,-  French  Government  immediately  represented 

000,000  francs,  and  the  French  Government  the  matter  to  the  British  Government,  which 

reserved  the  right  to  occupy  the  Bay  of  Diego  admitted  the  French  position,  butsubseqaentlj 

Suarez  and  make  installations  there  for  its  con-  Ix>rd  Salisbury  declared  that  the  question  re- 

venience.    The  Hova  Queen  is  Ranavalo  Ma-  quired  more  study,  as  it  involved  serious  difli- 

janka  III,  bom  in  1K62,  who  succeeded  to  the  culties.    Eventually  the  French  protectorate 

throne  in  1882.    The  Prime  Minister  and  Prince  was  formally  recognized,  Great  Britain  coo- 

Consort  is  Rainilaiarivony.    The  Resident-Gen-  senting  in  principle  that  its  consuls  should  re 

eral  of  France  is  M.  Le  Myre  de'  Vilers,  Minis-  ceive  their  exequaturs  from  France.    The  Eng 


ter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  first  class.     (For  sta- 
tistics, see  "Annual  OyclopaBdia"  for  1886.) 

CoBiBieree.—  After  the  French  war  many  Eng- 
lish, but  few  French,  went  to  Madagascar  to 
embark  in  business.  About  60  per  cent,  of  the 
commerce  of  18S6  was  British  and  a  large  pro- 
portion American.  Rum  is  the  most  impor- 
tant article  of  import,  after  which  come  kero- 
sene and  American  cotton  stuffs,  which  are 
preferred  by  the  natives  to  English  fabrics. 
The  indemnity  for  the  war  was  advanced  by 


lish  residents  on  the  island  prepared  many  dif- 
ficulties for  the  French  representative.  The 
Malagasy  Government  still  persisted  in  refnsing 
to  give  up  the  exequaturs  of  the  British  and 
American  consuls.  Another  canse  of  differ- 
ence arose  from  the  arrest,  trial,  and  banish- 
ment for  twenty  years  of  Ravoninahitriniarivo, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on 
the  charge  of  having  in  his  possession  seals  of 
the  Government  with  treasonable  inteut,  and 
the  appointment  to  the  place  of  a  young  son  of 


the  Oomptoir  d'Escompte  of  Paris  to  the  Hova  the  Prime  Minister.     The  French  resident  (»b- 
Government,  and  was  secured  on  the  receipts  jected  strongly  to  this  appointment,  aud  ao 
of  ten  ports,  which  are  collected  by  agents  of  under- secretary  was  provisionally  appointed, 
the  bank.    The  British  and  American  import-  Mr.  Campbell,  the  American  consul,  applied  to 
ers  avoided  these  ports,  taking  their  goods  to  the  French  representative  for  hi;*  exequa^- 
the  ports  still  under  the  control  of  the  Hova  The  Premier  demanded  the  formal  recognition 
authorities,  where  they  have  the  option  of  pay-  of  the  letter  of  Admiral  Miot  explanatory  of 
ing  the  10  per  cent,  duty  in  money  or  in  kind,  the  treaty,  which  the  Malagasy  Govenimect 
Fresh  Dlspite  with  France. — The  French  troops,  considered  a  codicil  and  a  part  of  the  treaty 
according  to  agreement,  evacuated  Tamatave  but  which  the  French  Government  persisted 
in  January,  1887,  and  the  port  was  reoccupied  in  disavowing.     Finally,  the  relations  of  M.  L« 
by  the  Malajrasy  forces  on  January  26.     The  Myre  de  Vilers  with  the  Hova  Government  he- 
French  recalled  their  troops  subsequently  from  came  so  strained  that  on  September  19  he  banled 
all  other  parts  of  the  island,  excepting  four  down  his  flag  and  prepared  to  leave  Antanana- 
companies  remaining  at  Diego   Suarez.     The  rivo.     This  decisive  action  had  the  desired  ef- 
French  Government  appointed  an  indemnity  feet  on  the  Malagasy  Premier,  and  in  October 
commission  to  pass  upon  the  claims  that  hrtd  relations  between  the  resident-geDera]  and  the 
been  brought,  chiefly  by  British  subjects,  for  Hova  Government  were  resumed. 
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MAIMEi    State    C!«feniH«it  — ^^The    following  ber  of  places  operated  under  license  from  the 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-  Internal  Revenue  Bureau;  but  by  a  decision 

erDor,  Joseph  R.  Bodwell,  Kepnblican,  who  rendered  in  the  Supreme  Court,  near  the  close 

died  December  15,  and  was  succeeded  by  Se-  of  the  year,  it  was  adjudged  unconstitutional 

bastian   S.  Marble,  President  of  the  Senate ;  on  the  ground  of  depriving  the  accused  of  his 

Secretary  of  State,  Oramandal  Smith ;  Treas-  right  to  a  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  to  be  con- 

nrer,  Edwin  C.  Burleigh;   Attorney-General,  sidered  innocent  t^ill  found  guilty. 

OrviUe  D.  Baker;  Superintendent  of  Common  Provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the 

Schools,  Nelson  A.  Luce ;  Railroad  Commis-  State  debt  that  will  become  due  in  June  and 

,  sionera,  Asa  W.  Wildes,  John  F.  Ander^^on,  and  October,  1889,  by  authorizing  the  treasurer  to 

David  N.  Mortland ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  issue  three-per-cent.  bonds  to  an  amount  not 

preme  Court,  John  A.Peters;  Associate  Jus-  exceeding  $2,800,000,   bearing  interest  from 

tices,  Charles  W.  Walton,  Charles  Dan  forth,  October  of  that  year.    He  was  also  authorized 

William  W.  Virgin,  Artemus  Libbey,  Lucilins  to  sell,  at  his  discretion,  any  or  all  bonds  in  the 

A.  Emery,  Enoch  Foster,  Thomas  H.  Haskell,  sinking  fund,  exclusive  of  State  of  Maine  bonds, 

LegMaflve  Sesstea. — The  Legislature  met  on  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of  such 

January  5,  and  acyonrned  on  March  17,  being  outstanding  bonds  of  the  State  as  may  be  ob- 

in   session   72  days.     United  States  Senator  tained.     All  State  bonds  then  or  thereafter 

Eugene  Hale  was  reelected  for  the  term  of  coming  into  the  sinking  fund  are  ordered  to  be 

sis  years,  receiving  114  votes  to  26  for  the  canceled  by  the  Treasurer. 

Democratic    nominee,    William    H.    Clifford.  It  was  voted  to  submit  to  the  people,  at  the 

Senator  Hale  had  no  contestant  for  the  Kepub-  election  in  1888,  two  amendments  to  the  Con- 

Hcan  nomination.  stitution,  one  declaring  that  the  Treasurer  shall 

A  compulsory  school-law  was  jiassed,  requir-  not  be  eligible  more  than  six  years  in  sncces- 

ing  children  between  eight  and  nfteen  years  of  sion,  the  other  providing  for  a  return  to  annual 

age  to  attend  the  public  schools  at  least  sixteen  sessions  of  the  Legislature, 

weeks  in  every  year,  unless  physically  or  men-  Appropriations  for  1887  to  the  amount  of 

tally  incapable,  or  otherwise  provided  with  in-  $1,262,195  were  passed,  and  for  1888  to  the 

strnctioD,  and  compelling  every  town  and  city  amount  of  $1,187,889.     Other  acts  of  the  ses- 

to  elect  trnant-ofiScers  who  shall  enforce  the  sion  were  as  follow : 

law  upon  both  parents  and  children.     Another  .,.,..         ,                         ,       .      , 

act  abolishes  capital  punishment  in  the  State.  ,  >''^^!J^?.,^l^?  i^l*^^I!^^^^^ 

,^,^                    ,*      is_*^jis_        !•  vf*     A     •  V180B,  and  bequegts  when  made  to  them  upon  condi- 

I)ebtor8  are,  also,  freed  from  liability  to  im-  ^^^^  ^nd  requiring  them  to  observe  such  conditions 

"  prisonment'for  their  debts,  except  when  fraud  if  accepted. 

19  proved  against  them.     Several  measures  for  To  provide  for  the  descent  of  intestute  estatcA  of  and 

the  relief  of  labor  were  adopted.     One  pro-  to  illcdtimatc  children.   .      ,     .^  ^  ^ 

vides  for  the  fortnightly  payment  of  wages  to  ris^Ju  ,?vS                        alewife-flaheiy  on  Dama- 

employes;  another  prohibits  the  employment  Authorizing  towns  nnd  cities  to  appropriate  money 

of  children  under  twelve  years  of  age  in  any  for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  or  Etitablii»hing  a  uniform  time  for  the  tronsaction  of 

of  any  child  under  fifteen  years,  except  durinff  pubhoaffairB.       .    ,     .,                ,.         vi   j« 

J  ^""^""**'^    ui-        u     1        ^#  1      vij  To  provide  for  the  bunal  expenses  of  honorably  dis- 

vacations  of  the  public  schools.     Male  children  char^  soldier*  and  sailors. 

under  sixteen  and  women  shall  not  be  employed  For  the  protection  of  political  nominating  convcn- 

inore  than  ten  hours  each  day,  or  sixty  hours  tions  and  primarr  political  meetings  or  caucuses,  from 

each  week,  unless  by  special  agreement  of  the  disturbance  and  fraud.        ,,.      .,           ,,.,j 

parties,  and  with  the  consent  of  parents  or  .Rojulau^^^he  powers  and  duties  of  loan  ^^ 

guardians  incase  of  minors.     A  State  bnreau  increasingthcsalariesof  the  justices  of  the  Supremo 

of  industrial  and  labor  statistics  is  established.  Judicial  Court  to  $d,500  a  year. 

under  the  management  of  a  commissioner,  who  Increasing  the  exemptions  that  a  debtor  may  claim 

is  required  to  submit  annual  reports.  ^       .  '^SJuirinf  ^t^-^^^^  and  switch-light,  after 

The  liquor  law  passed  at  this  session  is  de-  j^^^^set  on  ill  railroads,  and  providing  a  penaltv  for 

signed  to  re-enforce  former  prohibitory  legi*-  tampering  with  switches. 

lation.     It  provides  that  the  penalty  for  the  To  establish  Arbor  Day. 

first  oflFense  in  selling  liquors  shall  be  both  fine  ,  To  provide  for  the  permanent  location  and  main- 

^    ,. ^.^«  .„«,«««.  :«L4.««^  «p««««.rv-;«,«»;o..«  tenance  of  the  Madawaska  Traininff-School  for  the 

and  imprisonment,  instead  of  afine  or  imprison-  ^          ^^  ^,^.„    t^^hers  in  the  common  schools 

ment  or  botli,  thus  depriving  the  judge  of  dis-  of  Madawaska  t^rntory  so-called,  and  appropriating 

cretionary  power.    The  clause  permitting  sales  funds  for  it^  support. 

of  over  five  gallons  for  certain  purposes  was  To  protect  the  breeders  of  blooded  animals  against 

repealed,  and  a  fine  imposed  on  railroad  or  ex-  fraudulent  registration  and  misrepresentation. 

■r^^     ,                           f     ^                     r    ^      ^  Amendinff  the  insurance  law. 

press  employes  for  removing  liquor  from  cars  ^o  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  commercial  fer- 

at   any   places   except   regular   stations.     The  tilizers,  by  placing  the  supervision  of  the  busincKs  in 

payment  of  a  Unites!  States  liquor-tax  is  made  the  control  of  tlie  A^icultural  Experiment  Station  of 

prima- facie  evidence  that  the  person  paying  it  the  State  College. 

■r           1 ^*.  .^11^.  ^r  ^»»^«:^of;.«»  i;r..^r.^a   Tn/i  To  caHT  ittto  eflfect  au  act  of  ConcTess  eutitlcd  "  Au 

,5,  :x  common  seller  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  ^^^  estiblish  Agricultural  ExpTriment  Stations  in 

gniUy  of  maintaining  a  liquor  nuisance.     Ibis  connection  with  colleges  in  the  several  States." 

provision  was  designed  to  strike  at  a  large  num-  To  establish  local  ooai-ds  of  health  in  cities  and 
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towns,  and  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  fVom  which  to  pay  the  bonded  debt  has  decreaseil 

oontagiouB  dweases.  $1,160,729.93,  tlie  bonded  debt  has  diminished 

To  regulate  the  sale  of  opium,  nforphine,  and  lauda-  ji^ige^ooo,  showing  a  net  redaction  during  the 

"Tai«ng  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to  year  of  $87,270.07.     This  reduction  is  $171.- 

thirteen  years.  842.09  less  than  in  1 886 —a  result  caused  by  the 

To  prevent  indirect  preferences  of  creditors  in  in-  action  of  the  Legislature  in  making  the  tax-rate 

solvency.        „.  .    «     j    r  r.  *^i    r^        •   •  for  the  year  one  mill  less  than  before,  prodoc- 

To  create  a  State  Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners,  .  /^^-^„oo  r»f  *oqa  ono  rvr  in   thi*  annn.! 

giving  them  power  to  investigate  and  suppress  con-  ^^g  a  decrease  of  $236,902.07  m  the  anniwl 

togious  diseases  among  domewtic  animals,  and  provid-  revenue.    The  reduced  tax-rate  is  2f  milla,  one 

ing  safeguards  against  such  diseases.  mill  of  which  is  levied  for  the  support  of  the 

To  secure  additional  protection  to  the  lobster-flsh-  common  schools.     The  revenue  derived  from 

®"f\u    ••      *t,  -^    f    ^'o^^uii^o ^  thistaxfor  this  year  was  $649,497.11. 

bi4"  ra!"™"*        appointment  of  specud  msurance        p^^^Thc  number  of  Convicts  at  the  State- 

Providing  that  no  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  prison  at  Thoraastown  on  December  1  was  165, 

the  maJe  convicts  in  the  State-prison 'shall  he  em-  being  fewer  than  at  any  report  for  the  pftst 

ployed  at  any  time  in  anv  industry  or  nmnufacture  twelve  years.     One  year  ago  there  were  170. 

thf  StetT^      ''''  ""'         ^°''  ''^  ^^  ^        '"^  ^^»  ^'^'^^  >°  ^^®  P"^^  '*  ^^^®  ^°  ^^^  *^^°"^ 

Making  a  copy  of  a  town  clerk's  record  admissible  of  the  State,  instead  of  by  the  contract  sys- 

as  evidence.  tem.     An  improvement  is  reported  in  the  coo* 

To  cede  to  the  United  States  jurisdiction  over  cer-  dition  of  the  county  jails.     There  has  been  a 

tain  hmd  in  Eastport,  as  a  site  for  a  public  building  (j^jcrease  also  in  the  prisoners,  33  fewer  b«ng 

atthatpmoe.  ««w>^«*^wi  fK-^  ;«  iqqa 

To  provide  for  a  union  nul  way-station  at  Portland,  reported  than  in  18«6.  .    ,v     v 

Authorizing  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  to  pur-        losaBe.— The  Mame  Insane  Ilospital  has  been 

chase  certain  other  railroiids  in  the  State.  in  operation  forty-seven  years,  during  which 

The  legislation  of  the  session  consisted  of  149  time  7,070  patients  have  been  admitted,  and 

general  laws,  288  special  laws,  and  128  resolves.  6,518  discharged,  leaving  at  the  close  of  thi« 

Ftauiices.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  year  552  patients  under  treatment.    This  is  an 

receipts  and  expenses  of  the  State  during  the  increase  of  24  patients  over  last  year.    The 

year:  year  has  been  eventful  in  the  direction  of  in- 

Cash  la  treasuij  Jan.  1, 1887 $819,851  45  creased  demands  for  accommodations  and  t^ea^ 

Total  receipts  for  188T 1,161,980  88  ment  of  patients,  resulting  in  a  considerably 

Total...! $1,480,832  88  larger  daily  average  number  of  inmates  than 

— '  has  heretofore  existed.    The  percentage  of  re- 

Totai erpendituresfor  188T •^'ifJ'SJJ  2  coveries  during  the  year,  based  upon  the  num- 

Cash  In  treasury.  Dee.  81,  IbST 812,288  08  ,  /.    j     •    ^^        *    oa  Ao         j  lA  o^  »k« 

'  her  of  admissions,  is  86*28,  and  10*87  upon  the 

Total $1,480,882  88  number  under  treatment. 

The  largest  receipts  were  derived  from  the  Banks. — From  the  Bank  Examiner^s  report 
State  tax  of  8}  mills,  $748,112.27 ;  from  county  for  1887  it  appears  that  the  number  of  savings- 
taxes,  $12,964.21 ;  tax  on  railroads,  $89,979.95 ;  banks  in  the  State  on  November  1  was  55,  or 
tax  on  insurance  curopanies,  $17,294.15;  and  one  more  than  in  1886  at  the  same  time.  The 
savings-bank  tax,  $256,429.88.  Among  the  number  of  depositors  has  increased  from  Ill- 
expenditures  are:  For  interest  on  the  public  691  in  1886  to  119,229  in  1887,  and  the  aggre 
debt,  $240,522.76 ;  for  the  school  fund  and  mill  gate  deposits  from  $37,215,071  to  $88,819,643. 
tax,  1885-'86,  $848,877.54;  salaries  of  public  The  amount  of  dividends  paid  was  $1,366,504. 
officers,  $55,056.75 ;  for  State  institutions,  By  the  appraisement  made  in  May,  the  banks 
$154,262.96.  The  bonded  debt  at  the  begin-  held  assets  valued  at  $5,287,004  in  excess  of  all 
niug  of  the  year  consisted  of  bonds  due  June,  liabilities.  Eight  years  ago  the  number  of  de- 
1,  1889,  $2,880,000,  and  bonds  due  Oct.  1,  positors  was  75,448,  their  deposito  $20,978,130. 
1889,  $2,827,000— total,  $5,157,000.  At  the  and  the  surplus  of  the  banks  above  liabilities 
end  of  the  year  it  had  been  reduced  to  the    only  $1,057,976. 

following  figures:  Bonds  due  June  1,  1889,  Slilpplig.— Complete  returils  for  1887  shov 
$1,762,000 ;  bonds  due  Oct.  1, 1889,  $2,197,000  the  number  of  vessels  in  Maine  engaged  b  the 
— total,  $8,959,000.  During  the  same  time  the  fisheries  to  be  448;  tonnage,  15,857*64— a  de- 
amouut  uf  securities  and  cash  in  the  sinking  crease  of  about  25  per  cent,  since  1885.  The 
fund  had  decreased  from  $2,110,890.57  to  $949,-  number  of  new  vessels  of  all  kinds  constructed 
660.64.  This  decrease  of  debt  and  sinking  during  the  year  is  88,  with  a  tonnage  of  13,- 
fund  is  a  result  of  the  law  requiring  the  treas-    885*57  tons. 

arer  to  destroy  all  bonds  of  the  State  in  that  Ice. — The  total  capacity  of  ice-honses  in 
fund.  Securities  to  the  amount  of  $1,162,000  Maine  is  as  follows:  Kennebec  river,  1,1^.* 
were  canceled  during  the  year,  in  compliance  500  tons ;  Penobscot  river,  238,000  tons ;  Ca- 
with  this  law,  leaving  in  the  fund  only  securi-  thance  river,  81,000  tons;  coast,  512,000  tons 
ties  outside  of  the  State  of  Maine;  $88,479  98  —total,  1,967.000  tons.  It  is  estimated  th&t 
of  the  interest  from  these  securities  was  u«»ed  over  1,000,000  tons  of  ice  was  stored  in  the 
in  the  purchase  of  $86,000  State  of  Maine  season  of  1887,  .of  which  fully  800,000  toa^ 
bonds  wnich  were  canceled  and  deducted  from  were  afterward  transported  out  of  the  Stale, 
the  ^Qolied  ^debt.     While   the  amount   with    chiefly  to  Southern  porta. 
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MjUHTCHA,  PSOHNCE  of.    doycnMit— The  distance  of  sixty  miles.    The  line  was  partly 

^ientenant-Governor  is  James  Cox  Aikins ;  bailt,  but,  as  the  Provincial  Government  failed 

Premier  and  President  of  Council,  J.  Norquay ;  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  (owing,  doubtless, 

Attorney-General,  C.  £.  Hamilton ;  Minister  of  to  the  lack  of  security  offered,  through  the  un- 

Public  Works,  D.  H.  Wilson ;  Provincial  Sec-  dertaking  being  illegal),  the  contractors  aban- 

retary,  O.  P.  Brown;  Minister  of  Agriculture,  doned  the  work. 

D.  II.  Harrison;  Provincial  Treasurer,  A.  C.  MAETLAND.    State  CiATeniBieDt. — The  follow- 

La  Riviere.  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 

PvpalatfM. — By  the  census  taken  July  81,  Governor,  Henry  Lloyd,  Democrat;  Secretary 

1886,  the  total  population  of  the  province  was  of  State,  E.  W.  Le  Comjite ;  Treasurer,  Steven- 

108,640.  '  By  the  census  taken  April  4.  1881,  son  Archer;  Comptroller,  J.  Fraiik  Turner; 

the  population   was  65,954,  showing  an  in-  Attorney-General,  Charles  B.  Roberts;  Secre- 

crease  of  64*7  per  cent,  in  the  five  years.  tary  of  State  Board  of  Edacat  ion,  M.  A.  Newell ; 

■allway  Cliartevs. — The  billn  passed  by  the  Tax  Commissioner,  Levin  Woolford ;  Chief- 
Manitoba  Legislaturu  in  1886  to  incorporate  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Richard  A. 
the  Manitoba  Central  and  Winnipeg  and  South-  Alvey;  Associate  JuFticeH,  James  M.  Robin- 
ero  Railway  companies  having  been  disallowed  son,  John  Ritchie,  Levin  T.  H.  Irving,  William 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  the  Legislature  S.  Bryan,  Frederick  Stone,  George  Yellott,  and 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  Oliver  Miller. 

the  Red  River  Valley  Railway  as  a  Provincial  Fhumeesi — ^The  following  statement  exhibits 

Government  undertaking.    This  act  also  being  the  condition  of  the  State  treasury  during  the 

lisallowed,   the  Provincial  Government  pro-  year: 

seeded    to   build    a    railway  under  the  public  ToUI  receipts  for  year  ending  Sept  80, 1887...  $2,440,868  58 

irorks  act.     The  Dommion  Government  there-    Balance  Sept.  so,  ib8« 616,676  84 

upon  applied  for  and  obtained  an  injunction  .^^^^                                               $8  066  989  87 

against  the  building  of  the  line  under  the  public  Disbursements  for  tiie  ilscai  year  .............    2!874,'916  67 

Irorks  act.    A  threatening  agitation  followed,  

the  persistence  of  the  Dominion  Government         »*^«^  Sept  80, 1887 $682,028  20 

in  the  policy  of  disallowance  being  regarded  Of  the  receipts  the  sum  of  $463,873  was  re- 

by  the  people  of  the  province  as  an  unwarrant-  ceived  on  account  of  the  **  Exchange  Loan  of 

able  interference  with  provincial  rights,  and  as  1886/*  reducing  the   income  from    ordinary 

Berioasly  detrimental  to  the  intere^  of  the  sources  to  $1,976,990.63.     While  this  amount 

provinoe.     The  right  of  disallowing  Manitoba  is  about  $18,000  less  than  the  receipts  for  the 

railway  charters  is  not  exercised  by  the  Do-  year  1886,  the  ditFerence  is  accounted  for  by 

minion  Government,  as  is  frequently  held,  by  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  marriage  licenses 

virtue  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  act,  from  $4  to  60  cents.    The  amount  received  in 

but  under  the  British  North  America  act.  which  1886  from  this  source  was  $24,226 ;  the  amount 

fcives  the  Dominion  Government  the  right  of  received  in  1887  only  $4,491.    Of  the  disburse- 

disallowing    all    provincial    legislation.     The  ments  the  sum  of  $329,744  was  expended  in 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  act  does  indeed  pro-  the  redemption  of  State  stock.    The  sum  of 

vide  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  $301,826  was  transferred  from  the  treasury  for 

Feb.  17,   1870,  no  line  of  railway  shall  be  the  purchase  of  stock  for  the  sinking  fund, 

authorized  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  be  The  farther  sum  of  $34,069  surplus  revenue 

oonstmcted  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  was  transferred  to  the  free-school  fund,  and 

way,  from  any  point  at  or  near  that  railway,  nor  the  sum  of  $20,313  was  expended  in  enlarging 

within  fifteen  miles  of  the  United  States  unless  the  State-house.    Deducting  these  items,  it  will 

auch  line  shall  run  west  or  west  of  southwest,  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Gov- 

boandary.     But  this  provision  could  not  apply  emment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept  80, 

to  the  old  province  of  Manitoba,  because  under  1887,  were  $1,689,063.    This  is  a  small  in* 

the  British  North  America  act  the  right  to  leg-  crease  over  expenses  of  the  two  previous  years, 

islate  with  regard  to  railways  entirely  within  The  debt  of  the  State  on  September  80  ag- 

a  province  appertains  to  the  legislature  of  that  gregated  $10,960,536.    The  State  holds  stocks 

province.      Although  not  compelled    by  the  and  bonds  on  which  interest  or  dividends  are 

terms  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  chariier  to  dis-  paid,  amounting  to  the  sum   of  $5,299,301. 

allow  the  railway  acts  of  the  Manitoba  Legisla-  The  net  debt  of  the  State  on  Sept.  30,  1886, 

tnre,  the  Dominion  Government  deemed  it  in  was  $6,113,159,  which  shows  a  total  reduction 

the  interests  of  the  Dominion,  and  particularly  during  the  fiscal  year  1887  of  $451,926.    The 

of  eastern  Canada,  which  has  spent  so  much  total  reduction  of  the  last  four  years  has  been 

money  in  the  development  of  the  Northwest,  $1,624,667. 

to  exercise  its  veto  power  in  order  to  protect  Before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  American  the  sterling  debt,  payable  in  gold,  amounting 
competition,  and  to  prevent  the  traffic  of  the  to  $4,001,111,  will  fall  due.  No  special  tax  has 
l^orthwest  being  diverted  from  the  eastern  ever  been  laid  for  the  redemption  of  this,  and 
ports  of  Canada.  The  Red  River  Vallev  Rail-  therefore  there  is  no  sinking  fund  for  its  pay- 
way  was  intended  to  run  from  Winnipeg  to  nient.  The  debt  was  created  in  1838  for  the 
y^est  Lynne  on  the  international  boundary,  a  purpose  of  raising  money  to  enable  the  State 
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to  aid  in  the  oonstructioD  of  the  Baltimore  and  of  the  operations  .  of  the  canal  for  t 

Ohio  Railroad,  and  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  shows  that  it  has  been  unable  to  meet  i 

Canal.    The  interest  that  the  State  holds  in  lur  ronning  expenses,  exclasi^e  of  intt 

these  enterprises  represents  this  debt  and  fur-  bonds    or    stock.     The    gross    receipt 

nishes  ample  security  to  the  creditors,  without  $129,206,  of  which  all  but  $13,485  was 

imposing  any  tax  to  provide  u  sinking  fund  for  from  the  transportation  of  coal  ;  the  e 

its  ultimate  payment.  tures  for  the  same  time  were  $137,007. 

The  sinking  fund  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  The  State  also  owns  mortgage  bonds 

amounted  to  $2,144,215.    During  the  year  there  Susquehanna  and    Tidewater   canals, 

was  received  from  investments  made  on  account  amount  of  $  1,000,000,  which  have  beei 

of  the  various  sinking  funds  the  sum  of  $95,-  due  since  January,  1884,  and  on  which  i 

298,  and  there  was  transferred  from  the  treas-  has  been  in  arrears  since  July,  1879. 

ury  proper  for  the  purchase  of  stock  on  account  Oysten. — The  receipts  on  account  of  tl 

of  the  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  devoted  to  the  enforcement  of  the  oyst 

treasury  relief  loan  the  sum  of  $25,200.  and  for  of  1886  amounted  to  $54,961  during  tfa 

the  redemption  of  the  defense  redemption  loan  while  the  disbursements  for  the  same 

the  sum  of  $276,626.  were  $67,221.     This  is  $6,067  less  tli 

The  assessed  value  of  property  in  the  State  expenses  of  1886.    Three  st-eamers  and 

on  September  80  was  $485,839,772,  an  increase  vessels,  with  101  men.  were  engaged  in 

of  $9,010,161  over  1886.    But  the  assessment  forcement  of  the  law  during  the  yeai 

in  Baltimore  city  is  now  over  $2,000,000  less  State  force  has  been  resisted  und  fire< 

than  in  1877,  and  the  assessment  in  the  whole  and  once  or  twice  driven  away. 

State  shows  only  an  increase  in  the  past  ten  PMlteitianr. — The  number  of  convicts 

years    of    a   fraction  over  $7,000,000.     The  State  Penitentiary  at  the  close  of  the  y< 

amount  of  tax  levied  for  State  purposes  for  the  592,  of  whom  200  were  white  men  and  S 

year  was  $910,949.50,  the  rate  being  18}  cents  ored,  and  8  were  white  women  and  30  c 

on  each  $100.    Of  this  rate  10  cents  is  levied  At  the  close  of  1886  the  number  was  54^ 

for  public-school  purposes,  producing  a  revenue  expenses  during  the  year  were  $67,3 

of  $485,889.  receipts,  $68,004.     A  small  building  of 

The  aggregate  a^^sessment  of  the  banks  and  rooms  for  the  treatment  of  insane  convi 

other  corporations  upon  their  shares  of  stock  been  completed.    The  State  is  in  neec 

and  assets  amounted  to    $72,706,788.     This  entirely  new  structure  for  its  prisonei 

shows  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  as-  complete  renovation  of  the  old  one,  w 

sessments  in  1885  of  $7,678,786.    The  amount  small,  badly  ventilated,  and  ill-suited  t 

of  assessment  of  the  real  property  of  these  cor-  ern  requireinents.     Those  convicte  w 

porations  for  the  year  was  $24,348,255.     The  able  to  work   are  empjoyed   under  o 

total  tax  assessed  upon  all  corporations  was  with  private  individuals,  488  being  so  e 

$128,244.  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  receipts  from  the  warehouses  for  tobacco  At  the  State  House  of  Correction  620 

inspection  amounted  to  $84,186,  and  the  dis-  ers  were  received  during  the  year,  th 

bursements  to  $76,184,  leaving  as  the  net  earn-  average  being  190.     The  last   Legislat 

ings  for  the  year  $8,051.    The  salaries  of  the  creased  the  appropriations  for  this  inst 

inspectors  are  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury,  from  $25,000  to  $80,000.     Old  debts 

and  amount  to  $9,000.     Receipts  from  licenses  been    paid,   good  management  demon 

to  trade  in  1887  were  $122,881,  against  $127,-  that  this  institution  can  be  maintained  \ 

9(35  in  1885.  appropriation  of  $25,000,  and  such  pn 

Chesapeake  aid  Ohio  CanaL — The  claim  of  the  are  derived  from  the  State  farm. 

State  against  this  canal,  on  Sept.   30,  1887,  MUltla. — Since  the  act  of  1886,  making 

amounted  to  $25,574,713.     Of  this  sum  $7,-  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the 

000,000  is  principal,  and  the  balance,  $18,574,-  providing  for  biennial  encampments,  f 

713,  is  for  interest.  Of  the  general  status  of  the  quiring  an  enlistment  of  the  men    for 

cnnal    the  Governor    says  in    his    message :  years,  a  marked  change  in  the  appe 

*^  Though  intended  to  connect   with  the  Ohio  bearing,  and  discipline  of  the  force  1 

river,  it  was  never  extended  beyond  Cumber-  lowed.   There  are  now  in  the  service  14 

land,  and  will  most  probably  always  remain  missioned  officers  and  1,913  enlisted  me 

an   unfinished  work.     It  has,  however,  been,  iSectlMS* — On  this  subject  the  Govern 

and  is  now,  a  most  useful  water-way  for  coal  in  his  message:  ^^Onr  election  laws  ar 

seeking  shipment  from  Cumberland,  and  for  up  of  statutes  passed  at  different  period 

the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  1804.     In  that  long  interval  of  time  thi 

the  State  living  near  or  along  its  route.     It  lation  of  the  State  has  greatly  increased 

would  seem  to  be  wise  to  maintain  it   as  a  simple  rules  that  formerly  sufficed  for  tl 

water-way.    The  canal   has  had  many   diffi-  duct  of  elections  are   now  insufficient 

culties  to  contend   with.     The   repairs,  made  election  laws  ought  to  be  completely  i 

necessary  by  repeated  freshets,  have  more  than  and  made  adequate  in  every  particular  t( 

once  required  expenditures  greater  than  its  requirement  of  good  government     I  a 

means  or  credit  could  supply.^'      The  report  that  sufficient  and  even  liberal  compel 
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to  those  who  will  act  as  sapervisors  RMolvtd^  That  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

D  in  Baltimore  city."  ^l  *»'?  »<^*'<?  "*  ?*«*"*  ^  ,^®  Federal  appointments  in 

Tk/>  ^\^\A  ^f  ^^/\  #.^«»  ♦i*^  nA...»^to  this  State,  has  ffiven  concliwive  evidence  that  his  pro- 

.}^.Py^  ^l  ®^^  "^™       .  George  s  ^^^^^^  ofcivil^rvioe  reform  are  hollow  and  delu- 

al-field  for  the  year  was  largely  in  give,  and  his  failure  to  call  the  Federal  office-holders 

the  production  of  any  former  year,  to  account  for  their  open  and  sbamele^s  disregard  of 

r  far  from  8,000,000  tons.     The  ont-  his  own  declarations  that  they  nhould  not  en^e  in 

abor  and  transportation  within  the  ^^^  .^  control  the  politick  action  of  their  own 

"",  .   »"*'KY»'^  •         ..  f    ^  J     >  party,  is  a  confession  of  innincenty  on  his  part,  or  a 

market  this  product  is  estiiiiated  at  p,t)of  that  hU  wiU  is  controlled  and  dominated  by  the 

00,000.  stron^r  will  of  the  senior  senator  from  this  State. 

• — The  regalar   quadrennial   canvass  Boohed^  That  the  colored  people  of  Mar>'land,  in 

election   of  Governor   occurred   this  their  own  separate  schools,  are  entitled  to  the  same 

«  rkA»,^^.«4-:^  n^«.,««4.ix«»  «..*♦  a4>  n«i  provision  for  the  education  of  their  children  as  is  cn- 

'®  .T^«J**'°r^°^®"^^°,T*  ^\^  wed  by  the  children  of  the  whites,  and  we  declare 

Q  July  27,  and  nominated  the  follow-  the  present  frrossly  upiust  and  unfair  discrimination 

t :  for  Governor,  Elihu  E.  Jackson ;  against  the  colored  scnools  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the 

►troller,  Louis  Victor  Banghman ;  for  State.      ,         ^       ,                «... 

-General   William  Pinckney  Whyte.  ^hat  the  enforced  system  of  tobacco  inapecUon, 

v«vu«7iai,    T*  iiiiAui   1.  tu^i^wvj          ^.i  which  entails  an  expense  upon  the  treasury  burden- 

•m  was  adopted,  which  approves  the  ^ometothe  taxpaveVs,  and  which  in  its  inefficiency 

Administration,  deprecates  civil-ser-  depreciates  tlie  value  of  our  products,  Is  a  reproach  to 

rm,  demands  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  the  State. 

I  a  more  stringent  law  to  prevent  the  Betohed,  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  willing  of  a 
^•.  ^4  #^.a;»«  ^....va^.  tt»v«,«  i.v««i  constitutional  convention  at  tliis  time,  and  wc  favor 
on  of  foreign  paupers.  Upon  local  ^^  submission  to  the  public  of  all  questions  of  consti- 
leclares :  tutional  amendment  in  the  manner  preacribed  bv  the 
t  Democratic  party,  mindftil  of  its  ftilfilled  Constitution  when  uiyed  by  a  iM^ge  portion  o*f  our 
watfe-eaniciTto  place  upon  the  statute-  J^'®-  The  deep-Uid  schemes  oi  the  managers  of 
;be  State  laws  which  would  protect  their  the  Demcwrstio  party  for  the  destruction  of  the  Chesa- 
ir  personal  safety  and  welfiire,  and  ^uaran-  P®*}^®  »?<^  ^^"o  ^  «»«\  ^^  »¥  removal  as  a  competitor 
n  in  equal  right  with  ownere  of  capital  to  ^»**»  railroad  monopoly,  which  are  now  neannff  their 
cable  cdmbinltions  for  their  own  protec-  consummation,  and  will  result  m  the  impoverishment 
•s  its  pledges  to  embody  in  the  organYc  law,  ^^  ™»n  ot  a  lanre  number  of  our  f ellow-citizens,  can 
»ion  of  thi  present  Constitution,  their  right  only  be  thwarted  bv  the  defeat  of  their  candidates  lol- 
ly assemble  and  organize  for  their  own  pro-  Jj®  Legislature,  and  the  best  interests  ot  ^e  yeople  of 
/now  promises  to  enact  such  i\irther  laws  ^^^^^'l?^®  ^^^  demand  that  this  should  be  done, 
id  experience  may  dcmon-strate  to  be  for  .«^«  ^^^^^  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  following  spe- 
re  and  happiness  ^*"*^  measures  of  reform : 

3  Democratic  party,  recognizing  that  nor-  That  more  efficient  laws  be  passed  against  bribery 

e  present  elecUon  laws  of  the  State  five  *^i  improijer  use  of  money  m  all  foriM  of  election,  as 

the  statute-books  for  mor^  than  twenty-  ^^^  "  "gf"'»^  lobbymg,  and  we  pledge  ounelyes  to 

and  are  more  or  less  ineffectual  to  accom-  en^o^e  the  present  kws  upon  the  subject,  without 

le  present  day  absolutely  fair  elections  in  re»pcct  to  party.                    -^      ..                .       i. 

bo<£  popuMbn  is  dense  and  ehifting,  and  ^J""^  '^^Hi^^y  system  of  taxation,  so  as  to  relieve 

lost  iTprotfectinjr  the  purity  of  the  billot-  5J«  overburdened  agricultural  interest  of  the  State 

e  sanctity  of  elections,  herebv  pledges  that  ^.P"?  »^  P^^^\  depressed  condition,     tor  a  revision 

estly  endeavor  at  the  J»ming  swsion  of  the  <>*  *^«  revenue  laws,  so  as  to  enforce  the  Diomnt  pay- 

isem^ly  to  have  phioc^  up^n  the  statute-  ment  of  public  money  mto  the  treasury  by  collectors 

lection  law  which  will  embrace  not  only  and  other  fiscal  agents.                        ^,     .  ,  ..            . 

Bilcial  provisions  of  the  Tilden  act,  but  will  ,  Jor  a  curtailment  of  the  expense  of  lej/islation,  and 

so,  all  those  additional  safeguards  to  guar-  ^^e  correction  of  the  hitherto  reckless  and  extravagant 

purity  of  elections  which  experience  has  expenditure  of  public  monev  by  the  General  Assembly 

ild  bJ  incorporated  into  it.  »°  pnn^ng,  »n  useless  and  unnecessary  officers  and 

(much  as  the  provisions  ofthe  present  Con-  employ^,    and   in  appropriations  out  of  the  State 

providing  foV  a  system  of  taiiation  and  of  Jreasunr  as  a  reward  for  partisan  services  by  the  crea- 

1  require  tiiat  they  shall   be  respectively  ^^^^  ^^  unnecessary  commissions,  codifications,  and 

their  operation  throughout  the  State,  it  w  contacts.                                     ,  ^.      ,,              ,       . 

r  this  convention  that  the  present  laws  of  ^""^  revisions  of  the  laws  regulutmg  the  procedure  in 

and  of  taxation  are  as  nearlv  complete  and  o"^  courts,  lessening  the  expense  to  tiie  taxpayer  and 

they  can  be  made  under  the  present  or-  to  litigants.              ^                           -     ,  .     .  ,  , 

Ana  the  Democratic  party  niw  enffa^es  ^  ^o*"  laws  preserving  the  smkiug  fiind  mviokte,  as 

.vision  of  the  Constitution  it  will  use  its  demanded  by  tiie  Constitution.                ,    .^        .. 

to  have  embraced  within  its  provisions  the  *  t''  "«V^  l^I  ''1?1'^aV\''TV17 ^^  ^^^  .Vo^""' 
t  of  a  more  thorough  system  of  taxation  fUlshnient  of  the  Stete  debt  which  falls  due  m  1888  as 
nnual  registration  of  votlSrs  m  cities  whose  [»»• ««  **^«  ««°«  will  go,  instead  of  expending  it  in  use- 
number  ten  thousand  and  upward.  »f «  conventions  and  other  unnew«sary  purposes,  and 

'^  the  refunding  of  the  balance  by  oifenng  it  m  the  finan- 

publican  nominations  were  made  at  cial  markets  of  the  world,  so  as  to  secure  the  lowest 

August    24,   and  were   as  follow :  nites  of  interest,  and  prevent  it  from  inuring  to  the 

•nor,  Walter  B.  Brooks;  for  Comp-  benefit  of  present  holders  to  the  prejudice  ofthe  tax- 

^J^^wM?*  ^^^J^'  'or  Attorney-Gen-  ^''^j^ohed,  That  to  secure  fair  clectionn  is  the  para- 

CI8  Miller.     The^  platform  favors  the  mount  issue  before  the  people  of  this  State.     We  assert 

ication   bill,  civil-service   reform    in  that  the  following  conditions,  made  efifective  by  law, 

9  and  nation,  restriction  of  pauper  are  absolutely  essential  if  elections  are  to  elect,  viz. : 

on.  and  legislation  for  the  protection  IV.vide  reo^stnition  by  non-partisan  boards-annual 

trti.  cu^^  i«^|^io  cvt         V  ^^  j«  p     .     \,  in  the  city,  quadrennial,  with  annual  reviews,  m  the 

Upon  local  questions  it  contains  the  counties ;  minority  representiition  not  only  among  the 

officers  of  election  and  registration,  but  in  Uie  boards 
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which,  appoint  these  officere ;  complete  publicity  at  Jr.,   and  Williain    S.   Gardner,   succeeded  bj 

every  rt^e  of  registration  and  election  procedure,  and  Marcus  P.  Knowlton.    In  September  Attorney- 

fflass  bailot^boze8 ;  and  the  Republican  party  ot  Mary-  /^^^^ i   au     ^  •        j    u*        a:         u     • 

fand^speakingforiteelfanditonomin^^,  pledges  it  J^^D©™  Sherman  resigned  his  office,  having 

and  them  to  secure  all  the  essentials  of  a  fair  election  been  appointed  by  Governor  Ames  t-o  the  Ta- 

by  usinff  its  and  their  best  efforts  to  have  the  next  oancy  on   the  bench    of  the    Superior  Court 

GenerafAssemblv,  before  it  oonsidere  other  IcffislaUve  caused  by  the  pron^olion  of  Judge  Knowltoo. 

business,  enact  t£e  Betorm  League  Election  Law.  Andrew  J.  Waterman  was  appointed  Attorney- 

The  Prohibitionists  nominated  Snmmerfield  General  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  . 

Baldwin  for  Governor,  Thomas  £.  Wright  for        Legidative  SmbIm. — The  firn  daty  of  the  f^    i 

Comptroller,  and  James  Pollard  for  Attorney-  sion  was  to  choose  a  successor  to  Henry  L 

General.     At  the  election  on  November  8  the  Bawes  as  United  States  Senator.    A  Repub- 

Democratic  ticket  was  elected,  but  the  proposi-  lican  conference  failed  to  agree  upon  a  candi- 

tion  for  a  constitutional  convention  failed  of  date,  and  the  party  entered  the  contest  dividing 

adoption.    The  vote  for  Governor  was :  Jack-  its  support  between  three  aspirants,  Senator 

son,  99,088;  Brooks,  86,622;  Baldwin,  4,416.  Dawes,  Congressman  John  D.  Long,  and  ex* 

The  Democratic  plurality  was  somewhat  re-  Governor  George  D.  Robinson.     The  Demo- 

duced  from  former  years  owing  to  the  defec-  cratic  candidate  was  Congressman  Patrick  A. 

tion  of  a  considerable  faction  of  that  party  Collins.    The  first  joint  ballot,  as  originallj 

which  was  opposed  to  the  alleged  dictation  of  cast,  gave  Collins  92  votes,  Dawes  76,  Long 

Senator  Gorman.    The  official  returns  of  the  53,  and  Robinson  53.    Before  its  announee- 

convention  vote   were  as  follow :     For    the  ment,  however,  the  Democrats,  realizing  the 

convention,  72,464 ;  against  it,  105,735 ;  blank  impossibility  of  electing  their  own  candidate, 

votes,  8,908.     A    mtgority  of  the  total  vote  determined  to  decide  the  Republican  quarrel 

being  necessary,  the  convention  was  defeated  by  changing  their  votes  to  Senator  Dawes.  He 

by  42,179  votes.    The  State  Senate  will  con-  was  therefore  re-elected,  receiving  181  votes, 

sist  of  22  Democrats  and  4  Republicans;  the  to  67  for  Robinson,  26  for  Long,  and  11  for 

House,  of  71  Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  Collins.    The  legislation  of  the  session  coo* 

BaltiMOK. — ^The  election  for  mayor  and  mem-  sisted  of  452  acts  and  107  resolutions.    A  large 

bers  of  the  City  Council  took  place  on  October  majority  of  these  were  special  or  local  meas- 

28,  and  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Demo-  ures.     Among  the  important  gf neral  laws  are 

cratic  ticket.    Gen.  F.  C.  Latrobe,  Democrat,  those  securing  additional  protection  and  seco- 

rec^ived  84,827  votes ;  David  L.  Bartlett.,  Re^  rity  to  employes,  abolishing  contract  labor  in 

publican,    30,332   votes;    scattering,  110;  La-  prisons,  the  law  exempting  veterans  from  the 

trobe's  majority,   4,885.      The  City  Council  operation  of    the  civil    service   act,  and  the 

stands  12  Democrats  and  8  Republicans  in  the  amendments  to  the  Sunday  law.    The  soldiers' 

first  branch  and  7  Democrats  and  3  Republi-  exemption  act  provides  that  all  honorably  dis* 

cans  in   the    second   branch.    The  following  charged  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served  in  the 

statement  exhibit's  the  financial  condition  of  the  civil  war  shall  be  preferred  in  appointment  for 

city   at  the  close  of  the  year :     Amount  ot  office,  without  having  passed  an  examinadon. 

funded  and  guaranteed  debt,  $36,369,176 ;  total  It  is  substantially  the  same  measure  vetoed  hj 

income-producing  securities  held  by  the  city,  Governor  Robinson  at  the  previous  session. 
$28,661,448;  net  liability,  $7,707,727;  increase        The  Sunday  law  relieves  certain  kinds  of 

of  total  debt  during  the  year,  $1,418,886;  in-  business  from  the  interdict  that  the  statutes, 

crease  of  net  debt,  $1,878,852  ;  the  expenses  of  according  to  a  recent  interpretation  of  the 

the  city  government  for  1886  were  $4,643,077;  court,  place  upon  all  who  keep  open  shop  on 

for  1887,  $4,541,357;  valuation  in  1886,  $256,-  Sunday.     It  provides  that  the  law  shall  not  he 

240,655;  in  1887,  $265,559,952.     During  the  construed  to  prohibit  '^tlie  manufacture  and 

year  a  number  of  precinct  officers  and  clerks  distribution  of  steam,  gas,  or  electricity  for  ii- 

charged  with  falsifying  election  returns  at  the  luminating  purposes,  heat,  or  motive  power, 

municipal  election  in  October,  1886,  were  put  nor  the  distribution  of  water  for  lire  or  dome*- 

on  trial,  and  after  considerable  delay  the  con-  tic  purposes,  nor  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or 

viction  of  about  half  of  them  was  secured  in  telephone,  nor  the  retail  of  drugs  aod  medi- 

June. cines,  nor  articles  ordered  by  the  prescription 

MASSACHUSETTS.  State  GoveniMeit.— The  fol-  of  a  physician,  nor  mechanical  appliances  used 
lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  nor  the  letting  of 
Governor,  Oliver  Ames,  Republican ;  Lieuten-  horses  and  carriages,  nor  the  letting  of  yscbt< 
ant  Governor,  John  Q.  A.  Brackett ;  Secretary  and  boats,  nor  the  running  of  steam  ferrr* 
of  State,  Henry  B.  Peirce ;  Auditor,  Charles  R.  boats  on  established  routes,  or  street-railway 
Ladd;  Treasurer,  Alanson  W.  Beard;  Attor-  cars,  nor  the  preparation,  printing,  and  pnh- 
ney  -  General,  Edgar  J.  Sherman  ;  Railroad  lishing  of  newspapers,  nor  the  sale  and  de- 
Commissioners,  Thomas  Russell  (succeeded  by  livery  of  newspapers,  nor  the  retail  sale  ainl 
George  G.  Crocker),  Edward  W.  Kinsley,  and  delivery  of  milk,  nor  the  transportation  of 
Everett  A.  Stevens ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Su-  milk,  nor  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese, 
preme  Court,  Marcus  Morton ;  Associate- Jus-  nor  the  keeping  open  of  public  bath-houses, 
tices,  Walbridge  A.  Field,  Charles  Devens,  Will-  nor  the  making  or  selling  by  bakers  of  brwid 
iam  Allen,  Charles  Allen,  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  or  other  food  before  ten  oVlock  in  the  mominf 
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ween  the  hoors  of  foar  and  half-past  Authormng  tJie  city  of  Boston  to  bsue  bonds,  not 

e  eveninir  "  ^  exceed  $2,500,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  court- 

_t   if  ^*  1       1  •     A     i»  j»          •          i.  house  for  Sunolk  County. 

nost  fruitful    suhject  of  discussion    at  rj,^  ^^^^              ventilation  and  sanitary  provis- 

Jion  was  the  proposed  division  of  the  ions  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Beverly,  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Prohibiting  the  employment  of  cbililron  in  factories 

P   Beverly  Farms.     The  measure   was  to  clean  machinery  io  motion. 

by  the  people  of  Beverly  proper,  who  P«>vidin«  tor  the  a^e^sment  of  royalty -paymg 

^     A  u  ^i.  ji          1^   i  *^  ^f^y  !•   .  machmcs  at  the  place  where  thev  are  used  or  operated. 

great  benefat  from  the  taxes  of  their  To  incorporate  the  trustees  of  Clark  University  in 

neighbors.     Prolonged  hearings  took  the  city  of  Worcester, 

efore   the    legislative   committee,   and  To  establish  a  board  of  redstration  in  dentistry, 

was  liberally  spent  by  both  sides  in  se-  and  giving  it  powers  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the 

««   «^»:..^    i^  Kk«.      /vk««„««    ^^-^  «i=^  profession  m  the  Stote. 

an  active   lobby.     Charges   were  also  ^  To  punish  false  pretenses  in  securing  thereglstni- 

at  members  ot  the  Legislature  had  been  tion  of  cattle  aud  other  animals,  or  the  transfers  of 

and  one  Senator  testified  before  an  in-  such  registration,  and  to  punish  giving  false  pcdi- 

ing  committee  that  he  had  been  cor-  S^^-       .,    ^      , 

approached   by  friends  of  one   party.  .  J°  P^^^^  <^'  the  appomtment  of  n  reserve  police 

*^'^.. .                 i                         ui     A     u    J  force  in  Boston,  and  that  appomtments  to  the  regular 

nmittee  was,  however,  unable  to  find  f^^^  ^e  made  Irom  such  force. 

elusive  evidence  of  bribery.     The  bill  To  provide  for  pensioning  membem  of  the  Boston 

rion  finally  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  police  department. 

vemor,   solely  on   the  ground  of  the  To  provide  for  the  free  mstruction  of  deaf-mutes  or 

'*^uTi'r?f''''^5  attending  its  passage.  "Ex^ndi^g^be  time  for  which  railroad  corporations 

3 :       Willie,   of  course,  no  member  of  may  issue  bonds  from  20  to  50  years. 

i^lature  has  taken  or  would  take  money  To  prohibit  the  unlicensed  selling,  distributing,  or 

rote,  yet  some  $20,000  have  been  spent  diwoensing  of  intoxicating  liquoi-H  by  clubs. 

ectly  influence  the  action  of  the  Legis-  ^^^  discontinue  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at  Ips- 

It  is  no  excuse  that  such  things,  or  ^Xo  accept  an  annual  appropriation  of  money  by 

lave  happened  before  without  exposure.  Conjrress  for  the  support  ot  agricultural  experinientr. 

le  the  abuse  has  been  investigated,  ex-  within  the  Commonwealth. 

ind  rebuked  in  scathing  terms  by  the  To  amend  and  codify  the  statutes  relating  to  insur- 

l^es  of  both  houses.     I  regard  it  i^  my  "^^^  ^^^^^  ^„.f^^  ^^^  p^^^^  meal-hou™  for  ciiil- 

tne  uommonwealtn,  and  to  tne  main-  dren,  young  persons,  or  women  in  factories  and  work- 

<>f  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  in  shops. 

»f  legislation  which  shall  be  above  sus-  Exempting  corporations  whose  franchise  is  subject 

to  act  up<.n  the  reports  made  by  these  to  taxation  fix)m  taxation  of  their  shares. 

i.«^  „«X  «.Ar^^4-^A    K«.  ♦>«:-    -«ol««4.:w«  To  provide  tor  the  appointment  ot  police  matrons 

tees  and  adopted  by  their  respective  i^  ^iti^  at  the  various  police  stations,  and  for  the 

and  to  strike  emphatically  at  the  evil  establishment  of  a  house  of  detention  for  women  in 

earthed."  Boston. 

her  act,  passed  after  a  contest,  extends  To  co-operate  with,  the  United  States  in  the  sup- 
years  the  time  for  the  completion  of  P^^sion  and  ex^tirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  by  d^^ 
i-t  J  oi  •  r^  1  ^1-  ^A  r  ^^S  certain  Federal  officers  the  right  of  uispection, 
e  Cod  bInp-Canal  across  the  town  ot  quarantine,  and  condemnation  of  dweased  animals  in 
ch,  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  Buzzard^s  the  State,  and  conferring  other  powers  upon  them. 
riie  original  company  was  permitted  to  To  give  the  boards  of  healtn  of  cities  and  towns 
ts  franchise,  althoutth  several  others  power  to  suppress  contagious  diseases  ainong  animals. 
«.«..,.^»i».  ♦,.  l^^,-,^^  ;♦  To  make  the  tlrst  Monday  ot  September,  known  as 
aamestly  to  secure  it.  »i  Labor's  Holiday,"  a  legal  holiday, 
ite  tax  of  $2,250,000  for  the  year  was  To  extend  and  T«grulate  the  liability  of  employers 
med  among  the  towns.  to  make  compensation  for  peraonal  injuries  suffered 
3t  that  promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  by  employes  m  their  service. 

ing  legislative  sessions,  gives  the  Su-  Providmgth^  two  hours,  after  the  opemnfir  of  the 

^^.T*.,...         ^u^         !!•  polls  for  any  State  or  national  election,  shall  be  al- 

/ourt  jurisdiction  of  all  personal  claims,  fo^ed  an  employ^,  at  his  request,  in  which  to  cast  his 

n  law  or  equity,  against  the  Common-  ballot 

thus  removing  the  necessity  for  per-  Regulating  the  taxation  of  insurance  companies, 

tlief   bills,  of   which    a   large   number  To  authorize  a  loan  of  $400,000  by  the  city  of  Bos- 

„^^  -„  _v,  «.«„»  ton  for  the  payment  for  lands  heretofore  acquired  for 

issea  eacn  year.  I^j.^.      j^  -^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,.(^, 

r  acts  of  the  session  are  as  follow  :  To  provide  for  the  employment  by  the  CommiR- 

x>rporete  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Ex-  sionera  of  Prisons  of  adoitional  agents  to  aid  dis- 

,  Station  at  the  State  Agricultural  College.  charged  prisonere. 

ting  the  sale  and  purchase  of  poisons.  Enlarging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court  by 

rising  the  Governor  to  appoint  three  directore  giving  it  exclusive  original  jurisdiction  over  divorces, 

tchburg  Railroad  Compiuiy  to  represent  the  proceedings  for  ahmony,  custody  of  children,  and 

»f  the  State  in  the  stock  of  that  road.  otherwise,  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Judicial 

orporate  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Court. 

>itmg  the  taking  or  sale  of  scallops  at  certain  Providing  for  a  more  thorough  and  regular  inspec- 
tion of  railroad  bridges, 

ing  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  Providing  for  a  chai^re  of  venue  in  civil  actions  in 

ad  shipwrecked  goods,  who  shall  take  chaise  cases  tried  in  the  Superior  or  Supreme  Court,  when- 

Dods  and  restore  them  to  the  owner,  or  other-  ever  it  appean,  by  reason  of  local  prejudice  or  other 

HMe  of  them  according  to  tiie  provisions  of  cause,  that  a  fair  trial  can  not  be  had  in  the  county 

where  the  action  is  pending. 
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To  prevent  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  time  follow:  Cash   on   hand,  January    1,   $8,206,- 

of  not  or  mat  pubUc  excitement.  582.81:  securities,  $22,860,871.45;   from  re?- 

State  militi^  662.19;    trust  funds,    $611,548.46;    trust  de- 
Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town  of  posits,     $203,496.80  ;      miscellaneous     fuodj, 
North  Attlcborough,  and  its  separation  from  Attle-  $786,742.81 ;    securities    purchased    in    1887, 

^J?"^^u    •     .u    w    ♦  v  ^  c.«^*  1?  ;i«,o^ /^^r.,  $9,608,489.66;  total,  $78,176,882.62.   llie  di». 

To  authorize  the  West  End  Street- Railway  Cora-  7  ^  .  s  s.     ^  *•    ioo#r 

punv,  and  other  Btreet-railway  companies  authorized  bursements  were  for  actual  payments  in  1887, 

to  rim  cars  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  lease  and  to  pur-  $86,968,584.98 ;  securities  withdrawn  or  sold 

chase  and  hold  the  property,  rights,  and  franchises  of  or  paid,  $4,624,157.76 ;  cash  on  hand  Decern- 

each  other,  and  to  unite  and  consoUdate  with  each  y^^j.   gl,    $3,748,636.59  ;    securities    on   hand 

other,  and  to  locate  and  construct  tunnels,  and  to  es-  ^atr  oak  i  rq  qk  .  4./>4.«i   «>7q  t  f'n  ooa  aq 

tablisk  and  maintain  the  cable  and  electrii  systems  of  $27,846,168  86 ;  total   $73,1 1 6,882.62. 
motive  power,  and  for  other  purposes.  it^e  taxable  property  of  the  Commonwealth 

To  authorize  the  use  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  is  $2,841,565,841.66,  divided  as  follows:  Ret! 

Women  at  Sherbom,  and  the  State  Industrial  School  and  personal  estate  as  of  May  1,  1887,  $1,982,- 

for  Girls  at  Lancwter,  for  the  punishment  ot'  female  543307 ;  amount  not  included  on  account  of 

offenders  convicted  in  the  Unitecl  States  Courts.  «««.;\v««i    K««ir   o^^v^u    \.^\a    k»    ,»^«  ...^^^n*. 

To  limit  and  reguhito  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  2J^^^°."LI^f^«  ^.       held    by    non-residents 

by  retail  druggists  and  apothecaries.  $29,109,821.58:    deposits    m    savings  -  banka, 

Prohibiting  the  employment  of  minors  who  can  not  Nov.  1,  1887,  $181,878,187.12:   shares  in  cor- 

read  and  write  in  the  English  hmguaffo,  except  during  porations  above  real    estate   and    macbinerr 

school  vaoition^  if  the  mmorwund^er  fourteen  years  locally  taxed,   $178,109,076.      The    valuation 

of  age,  unless  It  appears  that  the  work  of  said  mmor  '"^"'v    *^^^i  i  i;;oo  «««  e.o  Taoc 

is  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself  or  his  tamily.  8"OW8  an  mcrease  of  $182,808,518  over  1886. 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  habitual  crimi-        EdioltMi. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 

nals.  tary  of  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  fol- 

Prohibiting  under  penalty  the  admission  of  any  ]oy^\j^g  statistics  regarding  the  public  schools 

child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  to  any  licensed  show  ^^ -.ui^fl*-*^  #^«  iqq^i  »q»7.  m.,.«Ck».  ^4  «.«ki;- 

or  pbce  of  amusement  after  sunset,  unless  aooom-  0^*^®  ^^}i^^^  1886-87:  Number  of  pnbic 

panied  by  an  adult.  schools,    6,886;    number   of  pupils,   853,361; 

average  membership,  291,689 ;  average  attend- 

The  session  adjourned  June  16,  having  occu-  ance,   262,169;    number  of    children   in  the 

pied  162  days.  State  between  ^ve  and  fifteen  years  on  May  1, 

FtaaiMS.— No  payment  was  made  upon  the  1886,  868,062;  number  of  teachers  employed, 

funded  debt  of  the  State  during  the  year.     It  males,  1,038 ;  number  of  teachers  employed, 

amounted,  January  1,  to  $81,429,680.90.    The  fomale^,  8,696 ;  average  wages  of  male  teachers 

following  statement  shows  the  growth  of  the  per  month,  $116.85;  average  wages  6f  female 

sinking  funds:  teachers  per  month,  $44.98. 

Amount  of  8lDkiDyftllld^  Jan.  1,1887 $18,964,412  tt        The  number  ofpupils  in  the  schools  has  ii- 

Amount  of  sinking  ftinds,  Jan.  1,  i8Sd 2^I5^516  78  creased  by  8,744  during  the  year,  the  averse 

*aiQYin4  i«  membership  2,899,  and  the  average  attendance 

Increase f6i,l  87,104  16  „ /\ti       t^u  u   1  4.      *  '-^J 

.        -1 —  2,071.    The  whole  amount  of  money  raised 

Actual  expenses,  1886 $6,876,oos  91  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  WM 

'"''^^LdT!''!^!.^^:'^,.^.^^^^  5,1C6,898  85  $5,059,989.48,  an  increase  of  $242,510.42  orer  ^ 

the  previous  year.    The  amount  received  from 

The  large  increase  in  the  sinking  funds  is  all  sources  and  expended,  exclusive  of  mone; 
due  to  the  sale  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  for  the  erecMon  and  repair  of  school-house^ 
Railroad  and  Hoosac  Tunnel,  $5,000,000  of  was  $6,867,821,  an  increase  of  $180,251.93, 
Fitchburg  Railroad  bonds  being  put  into  the  and  an  average  of  $16.59  for  each  child  of 
Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  loan  sinking  school  age.  The  whole  amount  expended  for 
fund.  The  State  also  holds  60,000  shares  of  allpublic  school  purposes  was  $7,000,083.62,  or 
common  stock  in  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  Com-  $19.82  for  each  child  of  school  age.  The  nnin- 
pany,  par  value  $6,000,000,  which  belongs  to  ber  of  private  schools  in  the  State  is  reported 
the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad  loan  sinking  at  852  and  the  attendance  for  the  year  28,941. 
fund,  but  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  an  estimate  far  too  low,  as  it  is  known  from 
Of  the  estimated  deficit  ($1,718,619.89),  $464,-  ofiScial  source  that  80,000  pupils  attended  dnr- 
922.88  is  represented  by  taxes  of  1885.  1886,  in^  the  year  the  schools  maintained  by  tbe 
and  1887,  levied  upon  the  stock  of  national  Catholic  Church  alone, 
banks,  which  were  paid  under  protest.  This  At  the  five  State  normal  schools  and  the 
money  is  held  in  trust  in  the  State  treasury.  Normal  Art  School,  1,282  pupils  received  in- 
awaiting  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Su-  struction  during  the  school  year,  and  the  nom- 
preme  Court  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  ber  of  graduates  was  250.  The  Masaachasetts 
law  under  which  it  was  paid.  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  contained  193 

There  has  also  been  collected  of  these  taxes  pupils  on  September  80,  of  whom  83  were 

$631,889.45  additional,  whicli   has  been  dis-  supported  at  private  expense.     The  co6l  of 

tributed  to  the  cities  and  towns.     If  the  law  maintaining  this  school  during  the  year  wu 

should  not  be  sustained  by  the  court,  both  of  abont  $41,000.    The  JjCgislature  of  this  jetr 

these  sums  mnst  be  refunded.  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  s 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  1887  are  as  more  favorable  site  for  the  location  of  tiM 
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ool-boildiDg,  and  ft  tract  of  seventy-two  maining  at  its  dose.    The  total  nnmber  of 

e8  was  secured  for  that  parpose.  almshonse  inmates  at  the  beginning  of  the  jear 

)taritla. — The  whole  namber  of  the  State  was  828 ;  at  its  close,  877. 

>r  who  are  either  fully  supported  or  in  some  Prisms. — At  the  State  Prison  on  December 

7  aided  from  the  State  treasury  amounts  to  1  686  prisoners  were  confined.    The  Massa- 

irly  20,000  in  a  year.    The  number  of  the  chusetts  Reformatory  for  men  contained  687 

door  poor  of  the  cities  and  towns  is  nearly  convicts,   having  received    during  the  three 

,000  in  a  year,  of  whom  about  8,600  are  in-  years  of  its  existence  2,234  persons.     '^  The 

le  persons.    The  number  of  the  out  door  work  thus  far  accornpiished  by  the  reforma- 

or  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  distinct  from  tory  has  been  of  a  hign  order,  and  its  results 

Nte  of  the  State,  can  not  readily  be  given,  are  encouraging;  but  the  design  of  the  insti- 

1 10  between  80,000  and  40,000  during  the  tution  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 

Er.     The  valuation  of  all  the  establishments  the  fact  that  to  it  have  been  sent  men  who  are 

the  State  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  $9,000,-  wholly  unfit  to  be  subjected  to  its  infiuences/^ 

>.      The  valuation   of  the  city  and  town  The  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  which 

nfthouAes,    with    their    personal    property  contained  over  100  inmates  at  the  end  of  the 

aomiting   to    about   $660,000),    and    their  year,  is  accomplishing  a  similar  work  to  that 

ma  of  a  little  less  than  21,000  acres,  is  very  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory. 

irly  $3,000,000.    The  valuation  of  the  eleven  The  law  abolishing  contract  labor  in  the 

ite   establishments,  including  the  hospitals  prisons  went  into  effect  on  November  1.     Un- 

1  aaylams  for  the  insane,  has  now  reached  der  its  provisions  all  labor  in  the  prisons  must 

>at  $6,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $1,000,000  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  upon 

personal  property,  while  the  number  of  acres  such  industries  as  the  warden  or  general  super- 

the  State  farms  but  little  exceeds  2,300.  intendent  shall  direct    Tools,  implements,  and 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  in-  materials  shall  be  purchased  by  tne  State,  but 

kt€^  of  the  State  charitable  institutions  are  no  new  machinery  other  than  hand  or  foot- 

K>rted  :  Institutions  for  the  insane :  Males,  power  shall  be  furnished.    A  general  superin- 

'82  ;    females,  1,968.     Total,  8,696.     State  tendent  of  prisons  is  created,  who  shall  estab- 

DDshoase  (excluding  the  asylum),  State  Pri-  lish  and  supervise  the  work  in  the  State  Prison, 

irj   School  and  State  Farm  (excluding  the  reformatories,   and  houses  of   correction,   in 

flam),  1,410;  Lyman  School  for  Boys,  State  connection  with  the  superintendents  of  such 

dostrial  School  and  the  School  for  the  Feeble-  institutions.    The  provisions  of  this  act  have 

inded,  402.    Aggregate,  6,607.  proved  to  be  ill-aavised  in  several  important 

Tte  Imuc. — At  the  Danvers  Insane  Hospital  particulars.    It  divides  the  duty  of  supervision 

209  patients  were  treated  during  the  year  between  the  State  Superintendent    and  the 

iding  September  80.     At  the  beginning  of  wardens  or  superintendents  of  each  institution 

is   period  there  were  768  patients ;   at  its  without  defining  their  respective  powers.    The 

ose,    740.    The  total  receipts  of  the  year  wisdom  of  State  control  of  county  prisons  is 

ere  $160,874.21 ;  payments,  $148,870.09.   At  also  doubtful.    Prohibition  of  new  machinery 

te   Northampton   Hospital    689    oases   were  operates  unfairly  against  prisons  that  have  not 

eated  during  the  year,  there  being  491  pa-  yet  used  mechanical  equipments, 

enta  at  the  beginning  and  469  at  its  close.  StUrtads. — During  the  year  ending  Septem- 

otal  receipts,   $98,994.40 ;    payments,   $93,-  her  80  there  were  constructed  28  miles  of  main 

11.38.     The  Taunton    Hospital  treated  984  track,  making  the  total  length  in  the  State 

ises,  having  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  2,018  miles.    There  are  in  addition  740  miles 

sar  663  ;  at  its  close,  634.    The  total  receipts  of  double  track  and  964  miles  of  sidings,  mak- 

ere  $133,836.40 ;  payments,  132,141.80.    For  ing  a  total  of  8,722  miles.    The  aggregate  capi- 

le  Worcester  Hospital  the  figures  are  as  fol-  tal  stock  of  the  companies  doing  business  in 

•w :  Total  number  of  cases,  1,073 ;  patients,  the  State  was  $160,469,414,   an   increase  of 

ept.  30,  1886,  758;  Sept.  80, 1887,  694;  total  $19,781,446   over   1886.     Their  gross  income 

)ceipts,  $187,668.33;   total   expenses,  $162,-  was  $63,660,438,  an  increase  of  $4,884,617. 

)1.16.    At  the  Worcester  Asylum  for  Chronic  The  net  income,  however,  shows  a  decrease  of 

isane  there  were  444  cases,  398  at  the  begin*  $196,646  over  last  year.    Dividends  were  de- 

ing  of  the  year  and  892  at  its  close.    Total  clared  to  the  amount  of  $7,660,901,  or  $693,- 

tceipts,    $84,016.82 ;    expenses,    $72,833.61.  896  above  last  year. 

he   Westborongh   Insane  Hospital  was  first  Returns  from  the  street-railways  in  the  State 

pened  for  patients  in  December,  1886.    It  shown  total  length  ot  track,  including  branches, 

id  received  from  other  hospitals  and  from  sidings,  and  double  track,  of  607  miles,  an  in- 

rigioal  commitments  up  to  September  30  of  crease  of  nearly  67  miles  in  a  year.    The  aver- 

tiis  year  432  patients,  of  which  123  were  dis-  age  cost  per  mile  was  $84,648  for  construction 

barged,  leaving  809  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  equipment.    The  aggregate  capital  stock 

*be  total   receipts  were  $70,607.14,  and  ex-  was  $10,096,800,   an   increase    of  $971,166; 

^enditures  $66,206.74.     In  addition  to  these  gross  income,  $6,469,624,  an  jncrease  of  $680,- 

lOfpitals  there  is  a  department  for  the  insane  941,  with  a  decrease  of  net  income  amounting 

^  the  Tewksbury  Almshouse,  where  444  pa-  to  $107,614.    There  was  an  increase  of  $36,860 

i^Qtg  were  treated  during  the  year,  349  re-  in  dividends. 
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8lTtag»-Biikfc — There  were  deposited  in  sav-  ment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  as  will  mtkc 

viDg8-bank8  and  other  iDStitutions  for  savings,  5*?^  ^^^S^,  ^^i  repreeentative  of  a  noan  and  not  c^a 

at  .he  end  of  their  fiscal  year  |302  948,4j83,  l%^-„  ^TdtT-dtl^'PoS'tilu^ub^^^Jlt^ 

an  increase  for  the  year  of  111,750,582.     fhe  estly  recommend  that  no  candidate  be  voted  for  who 

number  of  depositors  is  more  than  945,000,  or  is  not  unconditionally  pledged  to  support  tach  to 

nearly  half  the  nainber  of  people  in  the  State,  ainwidment 

The  returns  made  by  savings-banks,  in  accord-       ^^  S'^H^S'*'  ?Hl°"''  obhgations  ^  the  wa^je-are- 

...  .     r^oo^     5^         '„  1  •       J  era,  ana  pledfire  to  them  our  earnest  efforts  m  procuiw 

nnce  with  an  act  of  1887,  of  depoMts  unclaimed  guc\i  le^slatlon  as  will  best  promote  their  *intei^  I 

for  twenty  years,  and  depositors  of  the  same  We  cordially  approve  of  the  legislative  act  making  L«-  I 

unknown  to  the  banks  holding  said  deposits,  bor  Day  a  legal  holiday,  and  earnestly  oommeDd  its  I 

or    known  to    be  dead,  show    a  very   large  general  observance.  | 

amount  of  this  class  of  deposits,  aggregating        The  Kepablican  State  Convention,  held  Sep- 

in  all  the  savings-banks  several  hundred  thou-  tember    28,    renominated     Governor   Ame!*, 

sand  dollars.    As  all  estates,  in  default  of  heirs,  Lieut.-Govemor    Brackett,  Secretary  Peirce, 

escheat  to  the  Commonwealth,  the  State  has  a  Auditor    Ladd,    and    Treasurer    Beard.    For 

large  interest  in  these  deposits.  Attorney- General,  Andrew  J.  Waterman  wa 

Political — A  convention  of  the  Prohibition  nominated.     The  platform  favors  protection,! 

party  was  held  at  Worcester,  September  7,  and  reduction  of  surplus  in  the  national  treasur;, 

the  following  ticket  was  adopted :  For  Gov-  an  honest  ballot,  and  civil  service  reform.  It 

emor,  W.  H.  £nrle;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  contains  the  following  upon  State  issues: 
John  Blackmer ;  for  Secretary  of  State,  A.  E.        Recognizing   in   intemperance   the   most  fruitfal 

Hall;    for    Treasurer,   John    L.  Kilburn;  for  source  of  pauperism,  crime,  corruption  in  jx)litios,iBd 

Auditor,    Edmund  M.  Stowe;  for  Attorney-  Jh^ro  ^S^rktPon'^ol-^ 

General,  Allen  Coffin.   The  platform  declares :  fo^i^nt'^f  Uw'^fo?  its  \ul?preLion,  Ve  appi^ 

That  the  system  of  licensing  the  manufacture  and  the  action  of  the  last  Legislature  in  enactinir  to  voaaj 

sale  of  liquors,  as  a  professed  attempt  at  restriction,  is  temperance  statutes,  and  demand  the  continued  eo- 

Sractically  a  failure.    The  consequent  diminution  of  actment  of  progressive  temperance  measures  as  the 

rinking-saloons,  even  in  the  case  of  hi^h  license,  policy  of  our  party.     We  repeat  the  recorom^idaUoa 

is  scorcelv    appreciable,  while  the    remainder   are  of  last  year's  convention,  as  follows  :  *^  Believing  thit 

abundantfv  able  and  entirely  willing  to  make  up  the  this  great  public  <}ucstion  now  demands  setdemeot, 

deficiency  by  increased  sales.  we  favor  the  submission  to  ^e  people  of  an  ameod- 

That  the  principle  of  local  option,  so-called,  has  ment  to  our  Constitution  prohibiting  the  manufacdut 

been  proved  by  numeroas  examples  to  be  insufficient  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used  an  a  beverage." 

to  guard  any  given  locality  firom  the  inroads  of  this  In  order  to  have  this  matter  placed  before  the  people,    •:: 

enemy.  we  call  upon  all  those  who  are  o]>posed  to  the  poiiti- 

Wc  earnestly  warn  the  sincere  temperance  reform-  cal  control  of  the  grog-shops  to  unite  with  the  Republi* 

ers  of  the  Commonwealth  asfaiiLHt  the  sophistries  of  the  can  par^  in  electing  Senators    and  Bepresentadm 

Republican  party  on  the  liquor  question.    NotwiUi-  who  will  vote  for  the  submission  of  Uiis  amendmeot 
standing  its  virtuous 'professions,  we  chaige  it  with        The  elevation  and  protection  of  American  labor,  the 

trucklioK  to  the  liquor  vote.     We  affirm  it  to  have  de-  increase  of  its  wages,  the  promotion  and  secoritv  cf 

ceived  tnousands  of  Prohibitionists  last  year  by  its  all  its  interests,  material  and  moral,  are  not  oolj  i 

pledge  to  Kubroit  the  amendment  to  the  votes  of  the  cardinal  object  of  the  Bepublicau  party,  but  are  the 

people,  and  by  its  nomination  of  a  supposed  Pro-  principal  purpose  for  which  it  was  formed,  and  for 

nibitionist   as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  while  the  which  it  exists;  as  witness  its  protective pohcj, its 

amendment  was  not  submitted  (although  it  was  with-  demand  for  a  free  and  fair  ballot,  and  for  universal 

in  the  power  of  the  party  so  to  have  done),  and  the  education,  and  the  well-known  uberal  les^slatioo  of 

gubernatorial  candidate,  when  elected,  not  only  ao-  republican  Massachusetts  in  behalf  of  her  mei^fitnici 

(|uiesced  in  the  system  of  license,  but  said  never  a  word  and  watfe-workera.     We  believe  that  this  end  will  be 

in  advocacy  of  prohibition.     We  affirm  the  Ropubli-  defeated  by  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  array  labor 

can  party  to    De  responsible    for  all  the  drinking-  against  capital,  which  is  the  Intimate  fruit  of  ifidoi- 

saloons  in  the  city  of  Boston  to-day,  since  thediscre-  t^,  skill,  and  enterprise  for  all  alike,  and  uDoothe 

tionary  licensing  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov-  accumulation  of  which  the  employment  ana  prob- 

emor,  or^more  directly,  in  the  hands  of  the  Police  perity  of  labor  itself  largely  depends. 
Commissioners,  whom  the  Governor  appoints,  a  ma-        The  Republican  party  ever  has  maintained,  lod 

jority  of  whom  are  also  Republicans.  ever  will  maintain  and  defend,  the  common-achods  of 

The  Democratic  Convention,  on  September  t^r^lljlf !!?  f.J^^!!?' ^*^^^ 

rtrt  •      .  J    x-      /-I  ^  ^he  source  of  her  glory,  greatness,  and  happinefr. 

29,  nominated  for  Governor  ex-Congressman  Thev  shall  be  kept  Spen  to  all  her  children,  M  fh* 

Henry  B.  Lovering;  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  from  all  partisan  and  sectarian  control. 
Walter    E.  Cutting;  for  Secretary   of    State,        We  believe  that  the  Republican  administratioQ of 

John   F.    Murphy;  for    Treasurer,  Henry    C.  theStateofMa^achusetts  is  hon^t,  upright,  wd  be 

Ti.«f«K^...  #^»    A«ri;f«»   T]i7;ii;«-«  T?    n^^w .  #v«  earned  the  confidence  of  all  good  citizens.    Wene- 

Thatcher;  for  Auditor,  Wj Uiara  F.  Cook;  for  ^^^e  that  a    RepubUcan  LeSslature   will  coniider 

Attorney-Cieneral,  John   W.  Corcoran.     The  questions  outside  of  party  issues  more  wisely  tbt 

platform  approves  the  national  Administration,  will  a  body  having  a  majority  of  our  opponeuti,tod 

demands  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  approves  ^e  earnestly  recommend  to  all   oonsUtuendea  tW 

the  Federal  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  they  should  select  such^ndidates  ^or  B^^n^ 

^«*«-«»  i^u TT         u*  *    4.     •      •*  Representatives  to  the  General  Court,  that  the  ohf* 

contract  labor.     Upon  btate  topics  it  says :  standard  of  Massachusetts  legislation  may  not  be  im- 

We  renew  our  declaration  in  favor  of  an  unrestricted  paired.    We  only  echo  the  general  opinion  of  our  pe<^ 

ballot.     We  regard  the  requirement  of  the  payment  pie    in  saving  that  Gov.   Ames  ban  perfoiiDed  tbe 

of  a  ^oil-tax  as  a  qualification  to  vote  as  a  disgrace  to  duties  of  nis  office  to  the  public  satisfiiction ;  that  tbe 

the  ^tnte,  an  unjust  discrimination  a<7aiDst  the  poor  State  Government  is  worthy  of  indoraement,  aod  thai 

man,  demoralizincr  in  its  effects,  and  a  fVuitful  source  its  continuance  in  office  would  mean  that  the  voters 

of  political  corruption.     We  demand  such  an  amend-  of  Massachusetts  are  determined  not  to  exhibit  io 
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tate  aflTairs  the  unhappy  evidences  of  public  same."    The  medal,   which  is  shown  on  the 

Agement  whioh  the  Democratic  leaders  have  ga^e  page  with  those  of  the  Grand  Army,  is  a 

I   upon  the  city  ot  Bortton,  and  would,  il  in  n„^  ^5.:„«.^^  o«.„«  4.:....^^  ^ruu  4^^.f  :i   ^     u       •   . 

repeat  upon  the  State.  five-pomted  star  tipped  with  trefoil,  each  pomt 

abor  ticket,  headed  by  Charles  E.  Marks,  containing  a  crown  of  laurel  and  oak;  in  the 

*o  in  the  field.     One  notable  feature  of  ™'^^'?'  '^]^^'^  *  ^If"!!®  of  tliirty-four  stars, 

npaignwasthegeneral  refusal  of  the  In-  ^^T^^  >®  personihed  as  Minerva  with  her 

lents  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket.  ^^^  band  resting  on  the  fasces,  while  with  her 

eetion  on  November  8  resulted  in  the  "^^^  'P.^^H*;^/^^®  i^^^'^*  *  f^^^^"^  b,®**"?»  ^\^ 

5  of  the   Republicans  by  an    increased  arms  of  the  United  btates,  she  repels  Discord, 

ty  over  last  year.     Ames  received  136,-  ^^^  V^^®  ^  suspended  by  a  trophy  of  two 

tes;  Lovering,  118,394;  Earle,  10,945;  ^r^^^  ^a^"^^"  ^^^  a  5^,?'*^  surmounted  by 

arks,  695;  Republican  plui^ality,  17,606.  the  American  eagle,  and  linked  with  the  de- 

lurality  of  the  remainder  of  the  ticket  Pendent  star.     A  nbbon  of  thirteen  stnpes, 

es  about  24,000.    The  Executive  Council  Palewise,  gules  and  argent,  and  a  chief  azure, 

msist  of  7  Republicans  and  1  Democrat ;  ^"^^.®»  »^  'f  »^^  »  <^^^P  consisting  of  two  cornu- 

)ublicans  and  10  Democrats  were  elected  ^^P^^  ^^  ^^^  !^^^  ^^  the  United  Slates.  The 

Senate;  164  Republicans,  71  Democrats,  ™«^?  accessories  are  of  bronze,  and  no  dis- 

[ndependents  to  the  House.  tmction  has    as    yet  been    made    by  giving 

u— The  annual  munici|)al  elections  took  ™^^als  of  silver  or  gold  where  pocuhar  cir- 

)n  the  first  and  second  Tuesdays  of  De-  cumstances  would  seem  to  justify  some  ex- 

r,  seventeen  cities  voting  on  the  former  traordmary  recognition  of  service.     Gen.  E. 

ind  six,  including  Boston,  on  the  latter.  V*  T^^"®®*^^'  late  A<^)utant- General  of  the 

?  license  question  fifteen  cities  voted  ves,  ^™y'  was  especial  y  active  in  securing  the 

?htno,  a  loss  of  five  cities  by  the  prbhi-  ^^^^^  ^^J'^f.  ^^^  ^!'?*  authorize  this  coveted 

sts,  as  compared  with  last  year.  ^«^«'?,  of  distinguished   brayei7.      A   large 

or  O^Brien  was  re-elected  in  Boston  for  majority  of   those   who  received  the  medal 

irth  time,  by  a  plurality  of  1,689  over  were  enlisted  men  m  the  volunteer  ranks  dur- 

18  U.  Hart,  the  Republican  candidate,  as  »^»/**®  f»^»^  "^^^  ^°*  many  have  a  so  been 

I  a  pluralitv  of  4,740  the  previous  year,  conferred  upon  members  of  the  regular  army 

n   received  26,640  votes;  Hart  25,101.  f^r  acts  of  self-devotion  performed  during  the 

litical  complexion  of  the  Board  of  Alder-  civil  war  or  while  engaged  m  fighting  hostile 

as  entirely  changed,  8  Republicans  be-  I^^lf°%'°,  ^^]P^  arduous  campaigns  that  fall 

cted,  and  only  4  DemocmU  and   Inde-  *^  J^«  ]S^  ^J  e^'"  ^*^^«.  af/"^,  ^'^  l^  'r«°^»?^ 

It  Democrato.     The  Council  is  strongly  ?.''l^'    ^he  following  is  the  latest  complete 

.j.j^^Jq  °  list.     Opposite  each   maii^s  name    is  briefly 

AL    OF  HOMm,  THE    nVITED   STATiS.  mentioned  the  act  for. which  he  received  the 

16  decoration  that  the  Government  of  ">^^-      ",  expanded    into   paragraphs,   this 

lited  States  gives  to  those  of  its  soldiers  ^^?,^^  ^«°^'l   present  a  record   of   personal 

istingnish  themselves  by  some  act  of  gallantry  that  can  hnrdly  be  surpassed  m  the 

lual  gallantry  is  the  Medal  of  Honor.     It  f  °°»i«  ^^  warfare ;  and  yet,  so  indifferent  are 

lin  the  reach  of  the  humblest  private,  ^^  Amencnn  public  to  the  patriotism  ot  their 

prized  alike  by  officers  and  enlisted  men.  ^^^l^^\  s^^W^^^s,  that    this  brief  record  will 

^coration  was  authorized  as  a  reward  F^'^^l'^^  ^^^^!,^  ^"^  .^^^^  '"^"^f  f*  ^^'^'^  ^'^^ 

itary  service  by  a  joint  resolution  ap-  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  most  hon- 

July  12,  1862,  as  follows:  2!"''?^^''''^^  ?^   ™''"^\,  ^^^-^  Theodore  F. 

red,  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreBcnta-  Rodenbou^h,    has  recently  published   an   his- 

'  the  United  States  in  Con.srrcds  assembled,  t^ric  and   personal  narrative  under   the  title 

t  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is  of    ^^  Uncle    Sam's  Medal   of    Honor*'    (New 

authorized  to  cause  2.000  medal:»  of  honor  to  York,  1887). 
ared  with  suitable  emblematic  devices,  and  to 

liat  the  same  be  presented  in  the  name  of  Con-  Adams,  James  F.,  private,  Ist  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Nine- 
such  non-commissioned  ofllocrs  and  privates        veh,  Va.,  Nov.  12,  1864,  capture  of  fla^. 

I  most  distinguish  themselves  by  their  ^1-  Allen,  Abner  P.,  corporal,  89th  111.,  gallantry. 

Q  action  and  their  soldier-like  qualities  during  Amnicrman,  Kobert  W.,  private,  H8th  Pa.,  iSpottsyl- 
«nt  insurrection.  vania,  May  12,  1864.  capture  of  flag. 

w«8  followed.  March  8.  1868,  by  an  act  ^"f^i^S^vi.^fJl^r^-i,  ^vl^^J^i,  ^'J/^  *^'°f'° 
effect  that  « the  President  cause  to  be       ^^J;^Waync»borough,  Va.,  March  2, 1866,  capture 

from   dies   recently   prepared   at  the  Anderson.  Frederic  C,  private,  18th  Mass.,  Weldon 
States  mint  for  that  purpose,  medals  of       R-  K-»  Au^.  21,  1864,  capture  of  flaj^. 

additional  to  those  authorized  by  the  ^^^f?**"^  ^Th  ^llV^""'  ?^*^  ""^^  Bentonville, 
T..  .  10    iQao    ««^    ,v.^An4.  fi.^  «««.«  4...        N.  C,  March  19,  1865,  saving  gun  from  capture. 

Ju.y  12,  1862,  and  present  the  same  to  Andereon.  Thomai,  oor^ral,  1st  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Appo- 

ficeri,  non-commissionea  officers,  and  pn-        mattox  Station.  April  8, 1865,  capture  of  flaif. 

18  have  most  distinguished,  or  may  here-  Apple,  Andrew  0.,  corporal,  12th  W.  Va.,  gallantry. 

lostdistinj^uish  themselves  in  action;  and  Archer,  Lester,  serjjeant,  96th  N.  Y.,  Battery  Hud 

ai  of  $20,000  is  hereby  appropriated  out       »<>«•  "^r  Richmond,  Sept.  29,  1864,  placing  colors 

.      .1      rji        *  ,      .■•  on  uaitery  iiucison. 

money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  Bacon,  Eiijih  W.,  private,  14th  Conn.,  Gettysburg, 

triated  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tiie       Pa.,  July  8, 1863,  capture  of  flag. 
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Barber,  James  A.,  corporal,  l8t  R.  I.  Art.,  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  April  2,  1865,  gallantry. 
Barnes,  William  H.,  priviite,  88th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaf- 

fin's  Farm,  near  Kiohmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864, 

amonff  tlie  first  to  enter  the  rebel  works,  although 

wounded. 
Barry,  Augustus,  sergeant- mig or,  16th  U.  S.,  1868  to 

1865,  gallantry. 
Barry,  John  P.,  Ist  sergeant,  24tb  V.  R.  C,  April, 

1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remain:^  of  President  Lincoln. 
Bates,  Norman  F.,  sergeant,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  April  16,  1865,  capture  offing  and  bearer. 
Baybutt,  Philip,  private,  2d  Mass.  Cav.,  Luray,  Va., 

Sept.  24,  1864,  capture  of  fiag. 
Beaty,   Powhatan,   Ist  sei^reant.  5th   U.   8.   C.  T., 

Chaffin's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864, 

gallantry. 
Bebb,  Edward  J.,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Columbus, 

6a.,  April  16,  1865,  capture  of  fiag. 
Begley,  Terrance,  sei^eant,  7th  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art.,  Cold 

Harbor,  Va.,  June  8,  1864,  capture  ot'fUit. 
Belcher,  Thomas^  private,  9th  Me.,  Chafui's  Farm, 

near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29. 1864,  gallantrv. 
Bex^jamin,  John  F..  corporal,  2a  N.  Y.  Cav.,  bailor's 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  fiag. 
Benjamin,  Samuel  N.,  1st  lieutenant,  2d  U.  S.  Art., 

Bull  Run  to  Spottsvlvania,  Va.,  July,  1861,  to  May, 

18l>i,  distinguishea  service  as  an  artillery  oflAcer. 
Bennett.  Orren.  private,  141st  Pa.,  Sailor's  Creek, 

Va.,  April  6.  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Bensinger,  William,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Oeoi^a,  1862, 

special  servic3s  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Biokford,    Henry    H.,    corporal,    8tli    N.   Y.    Cav.. 

Wavnesborough,  Va.,  March  2, 1865,  recapture  of 

fisff'. 

Birdsall,  Horatio  L.,  sergeant,  8d  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum- 
bus, 6a.,  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  fiag  and  bearer. 

Bishop,  Francis  A.,  private,  57th  Pa.,  Spottsylvania, 
Va.,  May  12,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bliokensderfer,  Milton,  corporal,  126th  Ohio,  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  April  8,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Blucher,  Charles,  corporal,  188th  Pa.,  Fort  Harrison, 
near  Richmona,  Vu.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  planting  colors 
on  fortifications. 

Bonebrake,  Henry  6.,  lieutenant,  17th  Pa.  Cav.,  Five 
Forks,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  fiag. 

Boon,  Hu;^h*P.,  captaiu,  Ist  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor's 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Bowen,  Chester  B.,  corporal,  Ist  N.  Y.  Dragoons, 
Winchester,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bowey,  Richard,  sergeant,  1st  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Char- 
lottesville. Va.,  March  5,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Box,  Thomas  J.,  captain,  27th  Ind.,  Resaca,  Ga.,  May 
25.  1864,  copturc  of  fla*/. 

Braabury,  James  [Jas.  Brady],  private,  10th  N.  H., 
Chaffin's  FaniK  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 
1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Brannigan,  Felix,  private,  74tb  N.  Y.,  Chancellors- 
villo,  Va.,  May  2,  1863,  volunteering  on  a  danger- 
ous service. 

Brant,  William,  lieutenant,  1st  N.  J.  Vet.  Batl.,  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  April  8,  1865,  capture  of  fla^. 

Bras,  Edgar  A.,  sergeant,  8tli  Iowa,  Spanish  Fort, 
Ala.,  April8, 1865j  capture  of  flag. 

Brest,  Lewis  r.,  pnvate,  57th  Pa.,  Sailor's  Creek, 
Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flair. 

Brewer,  William  I.,  private.  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Virginia, 
April  4,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Briggs,  Elijah  A.,  corporal,  2d  Conn.  Hy.  Art.,  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.,  April  8,  1866,  capture  ot  flag. 

Bringle,  Andrew,  corporal,  10th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor^ s 
Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  gallantry. 

Bronson,  James  II.,  1st  serfjcant,  5th  U.  S.  C.  T., 
CJiaffin's  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864, 
gallantry. 

Bn^wn,  Cnarlcs,  sergeant,  50th  Pa.,  Weldon  R,  R., 
Aug.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Bro\vTi,  Jr.,  Edward,  corporal,  62d  N.  Y.,  Freder- 
icksbui^  and  Salem  Heights,  Va.,  May  8  and  4, 
1863,  gallantry. 


Brown,  John  H.,  captain,  12th  Ky.,  Franklin,  Tcnn., 

Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Morris,  captain,  126th  N.  Y.,  Gettys- 
burg, Pa..  July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flaff. 
Brown,  Wilson,  private.  21st  Ohio,    Georgia,  ISCi; 

special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Brownell,  Francis  E.,  private,  11th  N.  Y.,  May  ii 

1861,  shooting  the  murderer  of  Col.  Ellsworth. 
Bruton,  Christopher  C,  captain,  22d  N.  Y.  Cav.. 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  March   2,  1865,  capture  of 

Gen.  Early's  headquarters  flag. 
Bryant,  Andrew  S.,  sergeant,  46th  Mass.,  New  Beroc, 

N.  C,  May  28,  1868,  gallantry. 
Buchanan,  Georee  A.,  private,  148th  N.  Y.,  Chaffing 

Farm,  near  luchmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1S64,  gal- 
lantry. 
Buck,  F.  Clarence,  corporal,  2l8t  Conn.,  ChafliflN 

Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864,  bravcrj. 
Buckley,  Dennis,  private,  186th  N.  Y..  Poach  Tret 

Creek,  Ga.,  July  20,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Bufiiim,  Robert,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Geoigia,  18^ 

special  services  under  Gen.  MitcheL 
Bulock,  Luther  E.,  1st  seiigeant,  9th  V.  R.  C,  April, 

1R65,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Pres^ident  Lin- 
coln. 
Burk,  Michael,  private,  125th  N.  Y.,  Spottsylvtoia, 

Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Burke,  Thomas,  sergeant,  5th  N.  Y.  Cuv.,  HanoTcr 

C.  H.,  Va.,  June  80,  1868,  capture  of  Aug. 
Caldwell,  Daniel,  sergeant,  18tn  Pa.  Cav.,  Hatdiei'^ 

Run,  Va.,  Feb.  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Calkin.  Ivers  S.,  1st  sergeant,  2d  N.  Y.  Car.,  S^r'.* 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Cailaghan,  Patrick,  1st  sergeant,  9th  V.  R.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  PresideDt 

Lincoln. 
Calkhan,  John  H.,  private,  122d  111.,  Blakely,  Alu. 

April  9, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Capron,  Jr.,  Horace,  sergeant,  8th  III.  Cav.,  Chicki- 

nominy  and   A^thland,  Va.,  June  — ,  186:2,  pi- 

lantry. 
Carey,  Frank,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,  April  -, 

1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 
Carman,  Warren,  private,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  C»v., 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  Mardi  2,   1865,  capture  of 

%• 
Carpenter,  Samuel,  Ist  sei^geant,  7th  V.  R.  C,  Apnl 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presicknt 

Lincoln. 
Carr,  Augustus  E.,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  PresideDt 

Lincoln. 
Carr,    Franklin,    corporal,    124th    Ohio,    Nashville, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  recapture  of  guidon. 
Cart,  Jacob,  private,  7tn  Pa.  R.  C,  Fredcricksbai]r, 

Va.,  Dec.  18,  1862,  capture  of  flag. 
Cary,  James  L.,  corporal,  10th  N.  Y.  Cav., , 

Va.,  April  9, 1865,  dariiig  bravery  and  urging  tl;e 

men  forward  in  a  charge. 
Caver,  Ovila,  sergeant,  Ist  Batl.  14th  U.  S.,  Weldon 

R.  R.,  Va.,  Aug.  19,  1864,  gallantry. 
Chambers,  Joseph  B.,  private,  100th  Pa.,  Peteisburir, 

Va.,  March  25, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Chapman,  John,  private,  lat  Me.  Hy.  Art.,  SailoT*^ 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Clancy,  James  T.,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Vaughn 

Road,  Va.,  Oct,  1,  1864,  gallantry. 
Clapp,  Albert  A.,  Ist  sergeant,  2d  Ohio  Cav., Sailor* 

Creok,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Clopp,  John  E.,  private,  71st  Pa.,  Gettysburg,  Pa.. 

July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag. 
Coates,  Jefferson,  sergeant,  7th  Wis.,  Gettysburg. 

Pa.,  July  1,  1863,  gallantry. 
Cohn,  Abraham,  scrgeant-mi^or,  6th  N.  H.,  Wilder- 
ness, Va.,  May  6^  1864,  gallantry. 
Cole,  Gabriel,  corporal,  5tn  Mich*  Cav.,  Winchester. 

Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Collins.  Harru»on,  corporal,  1st  Tenn.  Car.,  Ricblacd 

Creek,  Tenn.,  Dec.  24,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
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lames^  1st  sergeant,  10th  V.  R.  C,  April  Edwards,  David,  private,  146th  N.  Y.,  Five  Forks, 
>,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presid!ent         Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  fla;?. 

Edwards,  John  R.,  Ist  t^ergcant,  7tli  V.  R.  0.,  April 
>liver,  1st  lieutenant,  95th  Ohio,  Nashville,  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  ot  President 
Dec  16,  1864.  capture  of  flag.  Lincoln. 

,    Hartwell  B..    iniyor,   8th    N.   Y.    Cav.,  Elliott,  Alexander^  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  Painc^s  X 
^borough,  Va.,  Maixsh  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag.        Roads,  Va.,  April  5,  1865,  capture  of  fltu;. 

James,  sergeant,  8th  N.  Y.  C'av.,  Waynes-  Ellis,  Horace,  private,  7th  Wis.,  Weldon  K.  R.,  Aug. 
1,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  recapture  of  flag.  21,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Fmstrim,  corporal,  138th  Pa.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Ellis.  William,  Ist  sergeant,  8d  Wis.  Cav.,  Darda- 
7ril  6,  1865^  capture  of  flag.  nelle.  Ark.,  Jan.  14,  1865,  gallantry. 

James,  private,  43d  N.  Y.,  Fisher's  Hill,  Evans,  Corren   D..  private,  3d  Ind.   Cav.,  Sailor's 
pt.  2-J,  1864,  capture  of  fla^.  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flaA. 

Addison,  1st  sergeant,  7th  V.  R.  C,  April  Evanzs,  Thomas,  private,  54th  Pa.,  Piedmont,  Va., 
5,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presicieut        June  5,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

1.  Evcrson,  Adelbert,  private,  185th  N.  Y.,  Five  Forks, 
Kichard  H.,  private,  4tb  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum-        Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

k.,  April  16,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Ewin^.  John  C.,  private,  211th  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Va., 
>hn,  privat3,  23d  111.,   bisher's  Hill,  Va.,        Apnl  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

2,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  Falls,  Benjamin  F.,  color-sergeant,  19th  Mass.,  Oet- 
Ulric,  private,  6th  Mich.  Cav.,  Cedar  Creek,        tysburg,  Pa.,  July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flag, 
t.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flog.  i?-«": —  vt^u^i- ,  — :..«*«  j»ui^ — /^-...    o^i —   ai^ 

Michael,  private,  22d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Waynes- 


t.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flog.  Fanning,  Nichola-^,  private, 4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Selma.  Ala., 

*"  '      '       '     -—'*'"   '^        ■•"  April  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag  and  two  staff  ofncers. 


],  Va.,  Mfux:h  2, 1865,  capture  of  flog.  '  Fasnocht,  Charle.s  H.,  sergeant,  99th  Pa.,  Spottsyl 

homas,  corporal,  82d  N.  Y.,  Bristow  Station,  vania,  Va.,  May  12,  1864.  capture  of  flag. 

t.  14, 1863,  capture  of  flitf.  Femald,  AU»ert  E.,  Ist  lieutenant,  20th  Me.,  Five 

I,  James,  private,  91st  Ohio,  capture  of  flag.  Forks,  Va.,  A^tnl  1, 1S65,  capture  of  flag. 

lora,  Francis  M.,  Iht  sergeant,  1st  W.  Va.  Fesq,  Frank,  private,  40th  >i.  J.,  Petersburg,  Va., 

ailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Flanagan,  Augustine,  sergeant,  55th  Pa.,  Chaffin's 

Dsiah  M.,  2d  lieutenant,  12th  W.  Va.,  gal-  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gal- 
lantry, 

homas  W.,  2d  lieutenant,  6th  Mich.  Cav.,  Fleetwood,  Christian  A.,  sergeant-mi^jor,  4th  U.  8. 

ne  Church  and  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  2  C.  T.,  Chatfin*s  Fann,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept 

[865,  capture  of  two  flags.  29,  1864,  (^Uantry. 

lliam  T.,  Ist  sergeant,  10th  V.  R.  C,  April  Flvnn,  Christopher,  corporal,  14th  Conn.,  Gcttys- 

»,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President  burg.  Pa.,  July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flag. 

1.  Ford,  George  w.,  1st  lieutenant,  88th  K.  Y.,  Sailor's 

r,  John  A.,  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  Paine's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag, 

s,  Va.,  April  5,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Forehand,  Lloyd  D.,  1st  sergeant,  18th  V.  K.  C,  April 

irry,  private,  46th  Ohio,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presicient 

k,  capture  of  flag.  Lincoln. 

hn,  priv.ite,  17th  Ind.  Mtd.  Inf.,  CuUoden,  Fox,  Henry  M.,  sergeant,  5th  Mich.  Cav.,  Winchcs- 

»ril  — ,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  ter,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 


»,  Joseph  H.,  oorporaJ,  19th  Mass.,  Gettys-  Funk,  West,  sergeant-mt^or,  121st  Pa..  Appomattox 

a.,  July  3,  1863,  capture  of  flag.  C.  H..  Va.,  April  9. 1866,  capture  of  nag. 

Hiram  A.,  seigeant,  11th  Pa.,  Five  Forks,  Ganse,  Isaao^  corporal,  2d  Ohio,  Sept.  5,  1864,  escort 

)ril  1,  1865.  capture  of  Aug.  to  stand  ot  colors  captured  by  the  3d  Division. 

,  Warren  C.,  private,  121st  N.  Y.,  Sailor's  Gardiner,  James,  private,  86th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  ChafBn's 

V a..  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Farm,  near  Ricnmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,   1664,  gal- 

harlcs  W.,  corporal,  11th  Vt,  Petersburg,  lantry, 

)ril  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Gardner,  Asa  B.,  captain,  22d  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  Maryland 

D,  John,  sergeant,  4th  Pa.  Cav.,  Appomat-  and  Pennsylvania,  June  and  July,  1863,  services 

i.,  Va.,  Apnl  9,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  during  tlie  Gettysburg  campoign. 

irge  H.,  sergeant,  12Cth  N.  Y.,  Gettysburg,  Gardner,  Charles *N.,  private,  32d  Mass.,  Five  Forks, 

1863,  capture  of  flag.  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  captura  of  flag. 

LOgust,  private,  1st  La.  Cav.,  Mount  Pleas-  Gardner,  Robert  I.,  sergeant,  34th  Ma^ss.,  gallantry. 

I.,  April  11,  1865,  capture  of  fla?.  Garret,    W^illiam,    sergeant,    4ist    Oiiio,    K&shville, 

)aniel  A.,  corporal,  33d  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  Tenn.,  Dec  16,  1864,  capture  of  fla^. 

Mrvioes  under  Gen.  MitcheL  Gaunt,  John  C,  private,  104th  Ohio,  h ranklin,  Tenn., 

)ecatur,  sergeant,  39th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Peters-  Nov.  30,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

a.,  July  30,  1864,  bravery  while  acting  as  Gerbcr,  Frederick  W.,  sergeunt-m^jor,  Batl.  U.  8. 

rgeant.  Engineers,  gallantry. 

»Tge  P.,  1st  sergeant,  7th  N.  H.,  reoonnais-  Gere,  Thomas  P.,  1st  lieutenant  and  adjutant,  5th 

Dward  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  — ,  1864,  gal-  Minn.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec  16,  1864,  capture  of 

flag, 

tmes  M.,  Ist  lieutenant,  9th  N.  J.,  1861  to  Gibbs,  Wesley,  sergeant,  2d  Conn.  Hy.  Art.,  Petera- 

illantry.  burg,  Va.,  April  2,  1865,  capture  of  flai'. 

James,  private,  3d  Iowa  Cav.,  Osage,  Kans.,  Gifford,  Benjamin,  private,   121st    N.    Y.,    Sailor's 

J  864,  capturimr  Gen.  Marmaduke.  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag, 

ii^illiam  W.,   1st  sergeant,  10th  V.  R.  C,  Gion,  Joseph,  private,  74th  N.  Y.,  Cbancellorsville, 

-,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Prcsi-  Va.,  May  2,  1803,  bravery  when  advancing  on  ene- 

Dooln.  my's  lino  imder  heavy  fire ;  bringing  back  valuable 

Joseph  H.^  1st  lieutenant,  7th  V.   R.  C,  information. 

-,  1865,  acting  us  escort  to  remains  of  Prcsi-  Goettel,  Philip,  private,  149th  N.  Y.,  Lookout  Mount' 

ncoln.  ain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  1863,  capture  of  flag. 
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Goheen,  Charles  A.,  Ist  sergeant,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Hoffman,  Henry,  corporal,  2d  Ohio  Car., 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of        Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  ot'flajf. 

flaff.  Hopran,  Franklin,  corporal,  45tti  Fa.,  front  ol 
Goodrich,  George  E.,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,        burg,  Va.,  Julv  80,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

April  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presii-  Holcouib,  Daniel  J.,  private,  4l8t  Ohio,  Br 

dent  Lincoln.  Hills,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of  ^d 

Gossou,  Kicbard^  sergeant,    47th   N.   Y.,    Chaffin's  Holland,  Milton  M.,  8eT<:^eant-ma.ior,  5th  U.  S 

Farm,  near  Biehmond,  Va.,  Sept.  2tf,  1864,  tall-        Chaffin^s  Farm,  near  Kichmond,   Va.,  S 

ing  dead  while   planting  colors  on  the  enemy's        1864,  gallantry. 

works.  Holmes,  William  T.,  private,  8d  Ind.  Cav., 
Graul,  William,  corporal,  188th  Pa.,  Fort  Harrison,        Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flt^. 

near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1864,  first  planting  Homan,    Conrad,   color-sei^geant,   29th   Masi 

colors  on  the  fortifications.  Petershurc,  Va.,  July  .80,  1864,  fi^Ltin^ 

Gray,  John,  private,  5th  Ohio,  Port  Republic,  Va.,        through  the  enemy's  line^  with  regimental 

June  9,  1862,  capture  of  field-piece  in  face  of  the  Hooper^  William  B..  con)oral,  1st  N.  J.  Cav. 

enemy.  berlam's  Creek,  Va.,  March  31, 1865,  nllai 

Greenwalt,  Abraham,  private,  104th  Ohio,  Franklin,  Hoppy,  Edward,  2d  lieutenant,  12th  V.  B.  C 

Tenn.,  Nov.  30, 1864,  capture  of  flaz.  — ,  1865,  acting  aa  escort  to  remains  of  P 

Gribben,  James  H.,  lieutenant,  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sail-        Lincoln. 

or*8  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Hotenstine,  Solomon  J.,  private,  107th  Pa., 
Grube,  George,  private,  158th  N.  Y.,  Chafiin's  Farm,        burg  and  Noiiblk  K.  B.,  Aug.  19,  1864,  ca] 

near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864^  gallantry.  flag. 

Gwynne,  Nathaniel,  private,  13th  Ohio  Cav.  Hough,  Ira,  private,  8th  Ind.,  Cedar  Creek,  Tf 
Hack,  Lester  G.,  sergeant.  5th  Vt.,  Petersburg,  Va.,         19. 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

April  2,  1865,  capture  or  flag.  Houlton.  William,  corny,  sergeant,  Ist  W.  Vi 
Hagerty,  Asel,  private,  6lBt  N.  Y.,  Sdlor'a  Creek,        Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865.  capture  < 

Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Howard,  James,  sei^geant,  158tli  N.  V.,  gallan 

Hall,  Newton  H.,  corporal,   104tb  Ohio,  Franklin,  Hudson,  Aai-on  R..  private,  17th  Ind.  Mtd.  Ii 

Tenn.,  Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  loden,  Ga.,  April  — ,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hanford,  Edward  R.,  private,  2d  U,  8.  Cav.,  Wood-  Ilutfhey.  John,  corporal,  2d  Ohio  Cav.,  Sailor'i 

stock,  Va.,  Oct.  9, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hanna,  John,  1st  sergeant,  14th  V.  R.  C.^  April  — ,  Hughs,  Oliver,  corporal,  12tl)  Ky.,  capture  of 

1865,  acting  as  esoort  to  remains  of  President  Lin-  llunter,  Charles  A.,  sergeant,  84th  Mass.,  gal 

coin.  Jacobson,  Eugene  P.,  sergeant-migor,  74th 
Hanscom,  Moses  C,  corporal,  19th  Me.,  Bristow  Sta-        Chanoellorsville,  Va.,  Ma^  2,  1863,  bravery 

tion,  Va.,  Oct.  14, 1863,  capture  of  fl^.  ducting  a  scouting  party  in  front  of  the  enei 

Ilarboume,  John  H.,  private,  29th  Mass.,Peter3bui^,  James^  uaac,  private,  110th  Ohio,  J^etersbu 

Va.,  June  17,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  April  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hardenbeigh,  Henry  M.,  private,  39th  111.,  Deep  Run,  James,  Miles,  corporal,  36th  u.  S.  C.  T.,  C 

Va.,  Auff.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  Farm,  Va.,  Sept.  80,  1864,  gallantry. 

Harmon,  Amzi  D.,  corporal,  211th  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Jellison,  Beigamin  H.,  seigeant.  19tn  Mass., 

Va.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  ^ui*??  ^<^m  July  3,  1863,  capture  of  flasr. 

Harris,  G«orge  W.,  private,  148th  Pa.,  Spottsylvauia,  Jennings,  James  T.,  private,  56th  Pa.,  Weldo 

Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Va..  Aug.  20.  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

Harris.  James  H.,  sergeant,  38tb  D.  S.  C.  T.,  New  Johnaro,  Franklin,  private,  118th  N.  Y.,  C 

Market  Heights,  ^  a.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gallantry.  Farm,  Va.,  Sept.  30, 1864,  capture  of  forty  pi 

Hart,  William  £.,  private,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Shenan-  Johnston,  Samuel,  private,  9Lh  Pa.  Reserves, 

doah  Valley,  Va.,  1864  and  1865,  gallantry  and  serv-        of  flag. 

ice  as  scout.  Johnston^  Willie,  musician,  8d  Vt. 

Harvey,  Harry,  corporal,  22d  N.  Y.  Cav..  Waynes-  Jones,  William,  Ist  sergeant,  73d  N.  Y.,  Spo 

borough,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  nia,  Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  fla;^. 

Havron,  John  H.,  sergeant,  1st  R.I.  Art,  Petersburg,  Jordan,  Absalom,  corporal,  3d  Ind.  Cav., 

Va.,  April  2,  1865,  gallantry.  Creek,  Va.^  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

Hawken,  James  M.,  storekeeper,  Q.  M.  Department,  Judje,  Francis  W..  Ist  .sergeant,  79th  N.  1 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  5,  1864,  extinguished  an  in-  Sanders,  Knozville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  29,  1863, 

oendiary  flre  in  Quartermaster's  Department.  of  flag. 

Hawkins,  Martin  J.,  corporal.  33d  Ohio,  Georgia,  Kaiser,  John,  sergeant,  2d  U.  S.  Art,  Ric 

1862,  special  services  imder  Gen.  Mitchel.  Va.^  June  27, 1862,  gallant  and  meritorious 

Hawkins.  Thomas,  sergoant-miuor,  6th  IT.  S.  C.  T.,  dprmg  seven  days'  battle. 

Deep  Bottom,  Va.,  July  — ,  1864,  rescue  of  floij.  Ealtenbach,  Luther,  corporal,  12th  Iowa,  Ni 

Ilavnes,  Asbury  F.,  corporal,  17th  Me.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of  fla?^. 

Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Kane,  John,  corporal,  100th  N.  Y.,  gallantry. 

Uays,  John  H.,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Columbus,  Kappeaser,  Peter,  private,    149th   N.  Y.,   ] 

Ga.,  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  fla<r  and  bearer.  Mountain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  1863,  capture  of 

He^se,  John  C,  corporal,  8th  U.  S.,  Son  Antonio,  Rarpeles.  Leopold,  color-sergeant,  57th  Ma^s., 

Tex.,  April  — ,  1861,  preserving  and  bringing  away  ness,  Va.,  May  6,  1864,  gallantrv. 

colors  alter  capture  of  the  regiment.  Karr,  John,  1st  sergeant,  14th  V.  R.  C,  A 

Hickok,  Nathan   £.,  corporal,  8th  Conn.,  Chaffin's  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Preside 

Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept  29,  1864,  capture  coin. 

of  flag.  Kauss,  Augustus,  corporal,  15th  N.  Y.  Hy.  Ai 

Higby,  Charles,  private.  1st  Pa.  Cav.,  Virginia,  April  Forks,  va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  fl^. 

— ,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Kcele,  Joseph,  ser|?eant-major,  182U  N.  Y., 

Highland,  Patrick,  corporal,  23d  111.,  gallantry.  1865,  service  during  rebelfion. 

Hill,  James,  sergeant,  I4th  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art.,  'Peters-  Kellcy,  George  V.,  captain,   104th  Ohio,  Fi 


as  color-bearer.  gallantr>'. 

Hinks,  William  B..  scrgeant^miyor,  14th  Conn.,  Get-     Kelly.  Daniel.  8CT;;j:eant,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav..  Wi^yi 
tysbuig.  Pa.,  July  8,  1863,  capture  of  flag.  ough,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of  nag. 
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las,  private,  6tb  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Front  Royal,  McCleary,  Charles  H.,  let  lieutenant,  72d  Ohio,  Nash- 

16,  1864,  capture  of  flair.  ville,  Tcnn.,  Dec.  16,  18G4,  capture  of  flag, 

pfa,  Ist  serj^eant,  5th  Mich.,  Wilderness,  MoConncll,  Samuel,  cuptain,  119tb  111.,  BlaKely,  Ala., 

6,  18(>4,  capture  of  flaff.  April  9,  1865,  capture  of  flag, 

in  M.,  corporal,  63d  Pa.,  Spottsylvania,  McDonald,  George  £.,  private,  let  Conn.  Art.,  Fort 

12, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Stedman,  near  Peterabiu'g,  Vo.,  March  25,  18G5, 

nuel  P..  private,  24th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor's  capture  of  flag, 

t.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flog.  MoLlhany.  Sami 

•fan,  corporal,  67th  Pa.,  Sailor's   Creek,  o_:i__»_  ;^_--i_ 
1  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

«eph,  private,  2d  W.  Va,  Cav.,  Sailor's  Chester,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 

L,  Apru  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  McGraw,  Thomas,  sergeant,  23d  ill.,  gallantry. 

•y,  private,  40th  rJ.  Y.,  Sailor's  Creek,  McKee,  George,  color-sergeant,  89th  N.Y.,  gallantry. 

1  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  MoKown,  Nathaniel  A.,  sergeant,  58th  Pa.,  Chaffin's 

lliom,  private,  21st  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Vu.,  Sept.  29,  18G4,  capture 

"vices  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  of  flag. 

ob,  Ist  lieutenant,  7th  Md.,  Five  Forks,  McMillan,  Francis  M. ,  sergeant,  1 10th  Ohio,  Peters- 

1 1,  1865,  capture  ol'  flag.  hurg,  Va.,  April  2,  1865,  capture  oi  flag, 

heodore,    private,    188th    Pa.,   ChaflSn's  MoVeane,  John  P.,  private,  49th  N.  Y.,  Fredericks- 

tr  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  taking  burg,  Va.,  Dec.  — ,  1862,  gallantry, 

first  prisoners,  a  captain.  McWhorton,  Walter  F.,  com  v.  sergeant,  8d  W.  Va, 

rew,  2d  lieut,  8th  rJ.  Y.  Cav..  Waynes-  Cav.,  Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  0,  1865,  capture  of 

Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of  nag.  flag. 

.'niioh,  lieutenant,  74th   Ind.,  Jonesbor-  Mahoney,  Jeremiah,  sergeant,  29tb  Mass.,  Fort  San- 

,  Sept.  1.  1864,  capture  of  flags.  ders,  Knoxville,  Tenn..  >iov.  29, 1868,  capture  of  flag, 

^.private,  22d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Waynesbor-  Mandy.  Uarry  J.,  1st  nergeant,  4th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Front 

^  March  2,  1866,  capture  of  flag.  Boyal,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1864,  capture  of  flag, 

liam,    sergeant,    158th  N.  Y.,   Cbaflin's  Manning,  Joseph  S.,  priva^  29th  MasH.,  Fort  Snn- 

ir  Bichmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  being  ders,  Ivnoxville,  Tcnn.,  ICov.  29,  1863,  capture  of 

)  first  to  scale  the  parapet.  fiag. 

les  P.,  chief  bugler,  Ist  Pa.  Cav.,  Paine's  Marquent,  Chorles,  sergeant,  98d  Pa.,  Petersburg, 

Va.,  April  5,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Va.,  April  2,  1865,  capture  of  flag, 

an  L).,  private,  Si^al  Corps,  U.  8.  A..  Marsh,  Albert,  sergeant,  64th  N.  i.,  Spottsylvonia, 

trsviilc,  Va.,   April  6,   1865,  capture  of  Va.,  Mav  12,  1864,  capture  of  fiag. 

Marsh,  Charles  H.,  pnvate,  1st  Conn.  Cav.,  Back 


L.  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  dent  Lincoln. 

iliiam  £.,  private,  65th  Pa.,  Deep  Bim,  Mason^  Elibu  H.,  sergeant,  2lBt  Ohio,  Gcoipa,  1862, 

16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 

k,  private,  4th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Front  Boyal,  Matthews,  Milton,  private^  6l9t  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Va., 

15, 1864,  capture  of  floff.  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag, 

unin,  private,  40th  N.  Y.,  Glendale,  Va.,  Mattingly,  Henry  B.,  private,  10th  Ky.,  Joncsbor- 

[86'  saving  regimental  colore.  ough,  Ga.,  Sept.  1, 1864,  capture  of  flags, 

fl  W.,  l((t  sergeant,  18th  V.  B.  C,  April  May,  William,  private,  82ki  Iowa,  Nashville,  Tenn., 

acting  OB  escort  to  remains  of  President  *    Doc.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.                           *'' 

May  berry,  John  B.,  private,  1st  Del.,  Gettysburg, 

uel  E.,  corporal,  1st  B.  I,   Art.,-  Peters-  Pa,,  July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flag. 

,  April  2, 1865,  dillontry.  Mooch,  Georjj:e  E.,  famer,  6th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Win^hcs- 

tt,   private,  205tn   Pa.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  ter,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 

865.  capture  of  flog.  Meagher,  Thomas,  1st  sergeant,  158th  N.  Y.,  Chaffin's 

y  F.  W.,  sergeant,  7th  N.  H.,  near  Bich-  Farm,  near  Bichmond,  Va,,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gal- 

>,  Sept.  — ,  1864,  gallantrv.  lantry. 

ancis  W.,  private,  1st  I^ebr.  Vet.  Cav.,  Megee,  William,  drummer,  83d  N.  J.,  Murfreesbor- 

Banch,  Neb.,  May  12,  1865,  gallantry  in  ough,  Tenn..  Dec.  — ,  1864,  bravery. 

Government  property  against  Indians.  Menter,  John  W.,  sergeant,  5th  Mich.,  Sailor's  Creek, 
Ircw  J.,  corny,  sergeant,  1st  N,  Y.  Dra> 
tnchester,  Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of 

July  — ,  1861,  gallantry. 

re  M.,  colonel,  116th  N.  Y.,  Cedar  Creek,  Miller,  Frank,  private,  2d  N.  Y.  Cov.,  Sailor's  Creek, 

19,  1864,  capture  of  fla^.  Va.,  Aniil  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 


Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Merritt,  John  G.,  sergeant,  Ibt  Minn.,  Bull  Bun,  Va., 


,  March  31,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Miller,  John,  private,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav^  Waynesbor- 

ib,  8ergeant,  74th  N.  Y.,  Chancel  lorsville,  ough,  Va.,  Karch  2,  1805,  capture  of  flag. 

3,  1863,  bravery.                     '  Miller,  John,  corporal,  8th  Ohio,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 

Q  B.,  private,  dd  Ind.  Cav.,  Fredericks-  July  3, 1863,  capture  of  two  flags. 

,  May  6,  1864,  carrying  dispatch  from  Mitchell,  Theodore,  private,  6 1st  Pa.,   Petersburg, 

to  Gen.  Grant.  Va.,  April  2,  18r)5,  copture  of  flag. 

derick  A.,  corporal,  1st  Vt.  Cav.,  Cedar  Molbone,  Archibald,  sergeant,  1st  K.  I.  Art.,  Peters- 

u,  Oct.  19,  1864,  capture  of  tii^r.  burg,  Va.,  April  2, 1865,  gallantry. 

lames  M.,  captain,  yth  V.  B.  0.^  April  — ,  Monaghan,  Patrick,  corporal,  48tli  Pa.,  Petersburg, 

ig  as  escort  to  remains  of  President  Lin-  Va.,  June  17,  1864,  recapture  of  colors, 

Moore,  Geonre  G.,  private,  11th  W.  Va.,  Fisher's 

Bernard,  private,  1st  Del.,  Gettysburg,  Hill,  Va.,  Sept.  22,  18^>4,  capture  of  flag. 

3,  1863,  capture  of  flog.  Moore,   Wilbur  F.,   private,   117th    111,,   Nashville, 

Joseph,  pnvate,  1-tli  W.  Va.,  gallantry.  Tenn.,  Deo.  16, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
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Mory^D,  Lewis,  private,  4th  Ohio,  Spottsylvania,  Va., 

May  12, 1864,  capture  of  fiafir. 
Morgan,  Richard  H.,  corporal,  4th  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  April  16, 1865,  capture  of  flo^. 
Morris,  William,  sergeant^  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cav., 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Mundell,   Walter   L.,  corpoml,  5th  Mich.,   Sailor's 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Munsell,   Harvey,  M.,  sergeant,  99th  Fa.,  1861  to 

1865,  service  during  the  rebellion ;  cariying   the 

colors  of  the  regiment. 
Murphy,  Daniel,    scr^reant,   19th   Mass.,   Hatcher's 

Run,  Va..  Oct.  27,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Murphy,  Enward,  2d  lieutenant,  10th  V.  K.  C,  April 

— ,  1866,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presiaent 

Lincoln.  * 
Murphy,  John  P.,  private,  5th  Ohio,  Antietam,  Md., 

Sept.  17, 1862,  capture  of  flag. 
Murphy,  Thomas,  corporal,  158th  N.  Y.,  Chaffin's 

Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864,  capture 

of  flag. 
Murphy,  Thomas  J.,  1st  sergeant,  146th  N.  Y.,  Five 

Forl^,  Va.,  April  1,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Myers,  William  11.,  private,  Ist  Md.  Cav.,  Appomat- 
tox C.  H.,  Va.,  April  9, 1865,  gallantry. 
Nelson,  Jacob  F.,  Ist  sergeant,  9th  V.  'R.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Lincoln. 
Nevers,    Robert,    2d    lieutenant,  8th   N.  Y.    Cav., 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  March  2,  1865,  capture  of 

two  flags. 
Neville,  Edwin  M.,  captain,  1st  Conn.  Cav.,  Sailor's 

Creek,  Vo.^  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Newman,  William  H.,  lieutenant,  86th  N.  Y.,  near 

Amelia  Springs.  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Noble,  William  H.,  1st  sergeant,  12th  V.  R.  C,  Apnl 

— v'  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  President 

Lincoln. 
Norton,  Elliott  M.,  2d  lieutenant,  6th  Mich.  Cav., 

Sailpr's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  two 

flags. 
Norton,  John  R.,  lieutenant,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cav., 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va  ,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Norton,  Llewellyn  P.,  sergeant,  10th  N.  Y.   Cav., 

Sailor's  Creek,'  Va,,  Aprife,  186^ gallantry. 
O'Brion,  Peter,  private.   1st    N.  Y.    Lincoln  Cav., 

Waynesborough,  Va.,  March  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
O'Connor,  Timothy,  private,  Ist  U.  S.  Cav. 
Oliver,  Charles,  sergeant,  100th  Pa,,  Petersbuig,  Va., 

March  25,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Opel,  John  N.,  private,  7th  InJ.,  Wilderness,  Va., 

May  5j  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Orbanski,  David,  private,  58th  Ohio,  Shiloh,  Tenn., 

Vicksburg,  Miss.,  etc.,  1862  and  1863,  gallantry. 
Orth,  Jacob  6.,  corporal,  28th  Pa.,  Antietam,  Md., 

Sept.  17, 1862,  capture  of  flag. 
Pardun,  James  M.,  1st  sergeant,  24th  V.  R.  C,  April 

— ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presidfent 

Liifcoln. 
Parker,  Thomas,  corporal,  2d  R.  I.,  Petersburg  and 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  2  and  6,  1865,  gallantry. 
Parks,  Jame.H   W.,  corix>ral,  11th   Mo.,  >lashville, 

Tenn.,  Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of  fla?. 
Parks,  Jeremiah,  private,   9th  N.  V.   Cav.,  Cedar 

Creek,  Va..  Oct.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Parrott,  Jacob,  private,  33d  Ohio.  Georgia,  1862,  spe- 
cial services  under  Gen.  Mitcbcl. 
Payne,  Irvin  C,  corporal,  2d  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Sailor's 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Peirdol,  James  K..  scixeant,  13th  Ohio  Cav.,  Paine's 

X  Roads,  Va.,  April  5,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Pentzer,  Patrick  H.,  captain,  07th  111.,  Blakely,  Ala., 

April  9,  18G5,  caj^ture  of  flog. 
Phillips,  Josioh,  private,  14Stu  Pa.,  Sutherland  Sta- 
tion, Va.,  April  2,  1865,  capture  of  flog. 
Pinn,  Robert,  1st  sergeant,  6th  U.  S.  C.  T.,  Chaflln's 

Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.    29,  1864,  gal- 
lantry. 
Pitten^r,  William,  sergeant,  2d  Oliio,  Georgia,  1862, 

special  services  undei*  Gen.  Mitchel. 


Pittmon.  Geoive  J.,  sergeant,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Car., 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865.  capture  of  flag. 
Plowman,  George  H.,  ser^eant-m^jor,  3d  Md.  B^. 

Petersbuig,  Va.,   June  17,  18G4,  recapture  of  tk- 

colors. 
PI unkett,  Thomas,  sergeant,  2l8t  Mass.,  Frcdericb- 

burg,  Va.,  Dee.  — ^  1862,  gallantry. 
Porter^  John  R.,  private,  2l^t  Oiiio,  Georgia,  18€i 

special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Porter,  William,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Saikr't 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  gallantry. 
Potter,  Norman  l?\i  Ist  seiveunt,  149ih  N.  Y.,  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  1863,  capture  d 

flag. 
RansDottom,  Alfred,  1st  sergeant,  97th  Ohio,  Fnak- 

lin.  Tenn.,  hov.  80,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Ratcliff.  Edward,  1st  sen^'eant,  88th  U.  8.  C.  T., 

Chamn's  Farm,  near  RicEmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864, 

gallantry. 
Read,  Mort.  A.,  lieutenant.  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Appo- 
mattox Station,  Va.,  April  8, 1865,  capture  of  flu. 
Rebman'n,  George  F.,  sergeant,  119th  111.,  Bkkdv, 

Ala.,  April  9, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Reddiok,  William  11.,  corporal,  8^  Ohio,  Georpa, 

1862,  special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Reed,  George  W..  private,  11th  Pa.,  Weldon  S.  £.. 

Va.,  Aug.  21, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Reed,  Thomas,  private,  27th  N.  J.,  PennKylvanis nJ 

Maryland,  1863,  offering  his  services  to  the  GoTero- 

ment  after  expiration  oi  term  of  service. 
Reeder.  Charles  A.,  private.  12th  W.  Va. 
Reid,  Robert,   private,  48tli   Pa.,  Petereboig,  Va., 

June  17,  1864.  capture  of  flig. 
Reii^le,  Daniel  P.,  corporal,  87th  Pa.,  Cedar  Ciwk, 

Va.,  Oct.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flac. 
Reynolds,  Geoiige,  private,  9th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  Sept.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Richardson.  WUiiam  R.,  private,  2d  Ohio  Vet.  Cit.,  * 

Snilor's.Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct. 
Richmond,  James,  private,  8th  Ohio,  Gettysbmis:,FL. 

July  8,  1863,  capture  of  flag. 
Ricksecker,  John  U.,  private,  104th  Ohio,  FiankliD. 

Tenn.,  Nov.  80, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Riddell,  Rudolph^  lieutenant,  6l8trl.  Y.,  Siikr» 

Creek.  Va.,  Apnl  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
Riley,  Thoma.s,  private,  Ist  La.  Cav.,  Blucdy,  Ak. 

April  4,  1865.  capture  of  flag. 
Roberts,-  Otis  6.,  sergeant,  6th  Me.,  Rappahanooek 

Station,  Va.,  Nov.  7, 1868,  capture  of  flaig- 
Robertson,  Samuel,  private,  83a  Ohio,  Georgia,  IS^ 

special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Roble,  George  F.  (Frank  Robey),  sergeant,  7th  N.  H, 

Richmond,  Va.,  1864,  bravefv. 
Robinson,  John,  private,  19th  jSilosa.,  Gettysboiisr,  Pi>. 

July  8,  1863,  capture  of  flag. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  private,  81  st  Pa.,  SpottsylTaoi*. 

Va,,  May  12,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Rood,  Oliver  P.,  private,  20th  Ind.,  Gettysborg,  ?^^ 

July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flag. 
Ross,  Marion  A.,  tiergeaut-mtigor,  2d  Ohio,  Geci|^ 

1862,  special  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel. 
Rought.  Stephen,  sergeant,  141  Ht  Pa.,  WildenM<*« 

Va..  May  6,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Rounds.  Lewis  A.,  private,  8th  Ohio,  Spottsjlmuti 

Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Rowand,  Archibald  H.,  private,  Ist  W.  Va.  d^., 

1861    to    1865,    gallant   and   meritorious  •errice» 

throughout  the  war. 
Rowe,  Henry  W.,  private,  llth  N.  H.,  Pctenbow 

Va.,  June  17,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Russell,  Charles  L.,  corporal,  98d  N.  Y.,  Spottejl"^ 

nia,  Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag. 
Ryan,  Peter  J.,  private,  llth  Ind.,  Winchester;  »»- 

Sept.  19,  18(54,  capture  of  14  ConfcderaUs«  m  se- 
verest part  oi  mittle. 
Savacool,  Edwin  F.,  captain,  1st  N.  Y.  Lincoln  Cit.. 

Sailor's  Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  o(ii2. 
Scheilenburgcr,    John  S.,  corporal,  85th  P^,^ 

Run,  Va.,  Aug.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag. 
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Five  Forks,  Va., 
Blakelj,  Ala., 


.,  quartennaetcr  sergeant,  5th  N.  Y.  Strnabaiu^b,  Barnard  A.,  Ist  sergeant,  Sd  Md.  Batl., 

f  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  ldt>4,  capture  of  fla^.  Peteniourg,  Va.,  June  17,   lb64,  recapture  of  tbe 

M.,  sergeant,  2l9t  Ohli\  Georgia,  1862,  colors. 

vices  under  Gen.  Mitcbel.  Streile,  Christian,  private,  Ist  N.  J.  Cav.,  Virginia, 

Wallace,  captain,  157th  Pa.,  Five  Forks,  April  — ,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

1, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Swan,  Charles  A.,  private,  4th  Iowa  Cat:,  Selma, 

A.,  drummer,  dd  Vt.  Ala.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  of  flag  and  bearer, 

rving  M.,  litt  sergeant,  18th  V.  R.  C,  Sweeney,  James,  private,  1st  Vt.  Cav.,  Cedar  Creek, 

865,  acting  as  e:)Cort  to  remains  of  Fresi-  Va..  Oct  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag, 

tin.  Swinonart,  Chester,  Ist  sergeant,  7th  V.  R.  C,  April 

-les  H.,  sergeant,  11th  Ind.^  Winchester,  — ,  1865,  acting  as  esooit  to  remains  of  President 

19,  1864,  ffallant  and  meritorious  serv-  Lincoln. 

rying  the  colors.  Taggart,  Charles  A.,  private,  87th  Mass.,  Siulor\<« 

nri,  corpoial,  Ist  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor^s  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  flag. 

.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Taylor,  Richara,  private,  18th  Ind.,  Cedar  Creek, 

Charles,  corporal,  lltli  Pa.   Reserves,  V a.,  Oct.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag, 

ity  X  Roads,  Va.,  June  80,  1862,  capture  Terry,  John  D.,  sergeant,  23d  Mass.,  New  Berne, 

N.  C,  March  14,  1862,  gallantry. 

1  Fi.,  private,  92d  N.  T.,  Chaffin's  Farm,  Thompson,  Freeman  C,  corporal,  116th  Ohio,  gal- 

oiond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gallantry  in  lantry. 

'ouiided  from  the  field.  Thompson,  James  B.,  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Rifles,  Get- 

i^ilUam,  private,  8d  Ind.   Cav  ,  Sailor's  tysburg;  Pa.,  July  8,  1868,  capture  of  flajr.  - 

.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Thompson,  J.  H.,  brigade  surgeon,  U.  S.  Vols.,  New 

arshaJl,  private,  1st  Minn.,  Gettysburg,  Berne,  N.  C.  March  14,  1862,  gallantry. 

S,  1863,  capture  of  flag.  Thompson,  William  P.,  sergeant,  20th  Ind.,  Wilder- 

lard,  pirivale,  2d  W.  Va.  Cav.,  Appomat-  nese,  Va.,  May  6,  1864^  capture  of  flag, 

kpril  8,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Tibbets,  Andrew  W.,  private,  8d  Iowa  Cav.,  Colum- 

in,  Ist  sergeant,  3d  Del.,  Weldon  R.  R.,  bus,  Ga.,  April  16,  1865,  capture  of  flacr  and  bearer. 

21,  1864,  capture  of  flav.  Tiiton,  William,  sergeant,  7tli  N.  H..  gallantry, 

•ert  F.,  sergeant,  140th  N.Y.,  Five  Forks,  Titu.**,  Charles,  sergeant,  Ist  N.   J.   Cav.,  Sailor's 

1, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Creek,  Va.,  April  6, 1865,  gallantry. 

Levi,  sergeant,  1st  \N .  Va.  Cav.,  Nine-  Tomi)kin8,  Aaron  B.,  serceant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Vir- 

Kov.  12,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  ^nin^  April  5, 1865.  gallantry, 

s^  J.,  private,  19l8t  Pa.,  Five  Forks,  Va.,  Tompkins,  George  W.,  corporal,  124th  N.  Y.,  near 

65,  capture  of  flag.  Watkin's  House,  Petersburg,  Va.,  March  25,  1865, 

nk,  scrj^reant,  43d  N.  T.,  Petersbui^,  Va.,  capture  of  flap. 

65,  capture  of  two  markers.  Truell,  Edwin  M.,  private,  12th  Wis.,  near  Atlanta, 

►hn,  private,  2d  N.  Y.  Hy.  Art.,  Sailor's  Ga.,  Julv  21,  18»  4,  gallantry, 

f  April  6, 1865,  capture  of  fla^.  Tucker,  Allan,  i^ergcant,  10th  Conn.,  gallantry, 

illiam  T..  lieutenant,  11th  Mo.,  Nash-  Tucker.  Jacob  R.,  corporal,  4th  Md.,  Petersburg,  Va., 

u,  Dec.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  April  — ,  1865,  gallantry. 

nezer,  corporal,  112th  N.  Y.,  Chaflln's  Tyrrell.  George  William,  corporal,  5th  Ohio,  Rcsaca, 

^  Riclimond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gal-  Ga.,  Mav  14,  1864,  capture  of  fli4;. 

Urell,  Michael,  private,  82d  N.  Y.,  Bristow  Station, 

nucl,  private,  83d  Ohio.  Georgia,  1862,  Va.,  Oct.  14,  1863,  gallantry, 

.'ices  under  Gren.  Mitchel.  Van  Matrc,  Joseph,  private,  116th  Ohio,  gallantry, 

ew  J.,  private,  12th   Iowa,  Nashville,  Vanwinklc,  Edwara,  corporal,  148th  N.  i .,  Chanin*s 

2.  16,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  Farm,  near  Richmona,  Va.,  Sept.   29,  1864,  gal- 

eo,  .««rgeant,  7th  Mich.,  Hatcher's  Run,  lantry. 

57,  1864,  capture  of  flaff.  Veal,  Charles,  private,  4th  TJ.  8.  C.  T.,  Chaffin's 

c  T.,  1st  sergeant,  lOtn  V.  R.  C,  April  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29, 1864.  gallantry, 

xsting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Prcsid!ent  Vifquain,  Victor,  lieutenant-colonel,  97th  lU.,  Blako- 

ly.  Ala^  April  9,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 

9,  private,  2d  Ohio,  Greoigia,  1862,  sjie-  Walker,  Dr.  Mary  £.,  1861  to  1865,  btrvices  during 

rs  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  the  war. 

P.,  1st  seiigeant,  14th  V.  R.  C,  April  Wall.  JciTy,  private,  126th  N.  Y.,  Gettysburg,  Pa., 

icting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Proiclent  July  3,  1863,  capture  of  fli^. 

Waller,  Francis  A.,  coiporal,  6th  Wis.,  Gettysburg, 
SV.,  private,  95th  Ohio,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Pa.,  July  1,  1863,  capture  of  flag. 
J64,  capture  of  flag.  Walsh,  John,  corporal,  5th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Cedar  Creek, 
Td,  private,  95th  N.  Y.,  Weldon  R.  R.,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1804,  Ciipture  of  flag. 
21,  ie64,  gallantry.  Warfel,  Henry  C,  private,   1st  Pa.   Cav.,  Paiue's 
avid,  seigeant,  Ist  N.  J.  Cav.,  Sailor's  X  Roads,  Va.,  April  5,  1865,  capture  of  flag. 
.,  April  6. 1865,  capture  of  flag.  Weeks,  John,  private,  152d  N.  Y.,  Spottsylvania,  Va., 
I  El,  saddler,  8th  N.  Y.  Cav.,  Vir/mia,  Mav  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag  and  color-bearer. 
865,  capture  of  flag.  Welch,  George,  pnvate,  11th  Mo.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Qothy,  private,  16th  Pa.  Cav.,  Hatcher's  Dec.  16,  1864.  captwe  of  flaff. 
Feb.' 5  and  7,  1865,  gallantry.  Welch,  Richard,  corporal,  87th  Ma^s.,  Petersburg, 
tin  T.,  private,  lltn  Ind.,  Winchester,  Va.,  April  2, 1865,  capture  ot  flag. 
19,  1864,  galhmtiy.  Wells,   Henry  S.,  private,    148tli    N.  Y.,  ChafBn's 
)rsre  W.,  1st  sergeant,  Ist  N.  J.   Cav.,  Farm,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  Sept.  29,  1864,  gal- 
Road.*,  Va, ,  April  5, 1865,  capture  of  flag.  lantry. 
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Wclls,'Thoinft8M..cLief  bugler,  6th  N.  Y.  Ca v.,  Ce-  Beny,  William,  private ;  Berry,  William 

dar  Creek,  Va..  Oct.  19, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  Biubee,  CharleH  D.,  private;  Bisbce.  Orri 

Wosterhold,  William,  sergeunt,  62a  N.  Y.,  Bpottffyl-  vutc ;  Black,  George  £.,  private ;  Blancha 

vania,  Va.,  May  12, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  S.,  private  ;  Blanchard,  Stephen,  corpora 


Md.,  and  Spott«ylvania,  Va.,  Sept.  1862,  and  May,  F.,  private :  Bracey,  John,  private  ;  Bmckc 

1864,  services  in  action.  H.,  corporu  ;  Brackett.  Lorenzo  D.,  sergeai 

Whitmorc,  John,  private,  119th  111.,  Blakely,  Ala.,  bur}*,  Charles  W.,  private;  Bradbur}-,  Tib 

April  9,  1865,  capture  of  Aug.  private;    Bradbury,    Edward,    private;    J 

Wilev,  James,  sergeant,  69th  N.  Y.,  Gettysburg,  Pa,,  Henry  M.,  private  ;  Bradbury,  Joseph  F. 

July  8, 1868,  capture  of  flag.  Bradeen,  Aicander  M.,  private;    Bradeei 

Wilkins,  Leandftr  A.,  sergeant,  9th  N.  H.,  Peters-  private;  Bragdon,  Benjamin  T.,  private; 

bm^,  Va.,  July  80,  1864,  recapture  of  colors.  Jr.,  Edrauna,   2d  lieutenant;  BragdoUj  J 

Wilson,  Charles  £.,  sergeant,  Ist  N.  J.  Cav.,  Sailor's  private  ;  Brajztlon,  Sumner,  private  ;  Brian 

Creek,  Va.,  April    6,    1865,    gallantry    as    color-  sergeant :  Bridj^es,  Joseph,  private ;  Brooks 

bearer.  iel,  corporal ;    Brown,  Cyrus  E.,   private 

Wilson,  Francis,  corporal,  96tli  Pa.,  Petersburg,  Va.,  James  li.,  private;    Brown,    James    W., 

April  2,  1865,  gallantry  in  action.  Brown,  John,  private;  Brown,  John  W., 

Wilson,  John,  sergeant,  1st  N.  J.  Cav.,  Chamber-  Brown,  Lorenzo  T.,  private ;  Brown,  Phili| 

lain*s  Creek,  Va.,  March  81,  1865,  gallantry.  vate;  Bryant,  Frederick  S.,  1st  lieutenant 

Wilson,  Jolm  A.,  priv^,  2l8t  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  Scth   E.,  captain ;   Burbank,  Arthur  C, 

special  services  under  Gen.  Mitdiel.  Burbank.  Horace  H.,  quartermaster  serjifet 

Wilson,  Joseph  K.,  sergeant-roiuor,  8th  U.  S.,  Texas,  bank,  Jonn  P.,  private  ;  Burbank,  Luther  S. 

1861,  bringing  colors  out  of  lexas  alter  capture  or  Burbank,  Monroe  A.,  corporal;  Burbuik,  1 

the  regiment.  private  ;   Bumell,   JNathaniel  A.,  corporal 

Winegar,  William  W.,  lieutenant,  1st  N.  Y.  Dra-  George,  musician;   Bumes.  James,  privat 

ffoons,  Five  Forks,  Va.,  April  1,  1866,  capture  of  ham,  Cnarles  L  .private;  Bumhiun,  Ebem, 

lag.  Bumham.Elbridge,  private ;  Bumham,  b'j 

Wiseman,  William  H.,  Ist  senreant,  24th  V.  B.  C,  private;  Bumliam,  Thatcher  W.,  private; 

April  — ,  1865,  acting  as  escort  to  remains  of  Presi-  George,  private ;  Bussell,  John  C,  private ; 

dent  Lincoln.  Nathaniel^  private  ;   Butler,  Bei^amin  H. 

Wollam,  John,  private,  S8d  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  spe-  Butler,  Willumi  N.,  private ;  Buticr,  WUIL 

cial  services  under  Gen.  Mitchcl.  geant;  Butrick,  Benjamin,  private;  Biiz» 

Wood,  Mark,  private,  2l8t  Ohio,  Georgia,  1862,  spe-  ».,  private;   Buzzell,  Jacob  L.,  private; 

oial  services  under  Gen.  Mitchel.  Francis,  l^t  sergeant ;  Call,  Nathan,  privat 

Woodall,  William  H„  scout.  Gen.  Sheridan's  head-  Frank,  private ;   Carll,  William  F.,  corpo 

quarters,  Virginia,  April — ,  1865/ capture  of  flag.  penter,  John  R.,  private;   Carpenter,  W I 

Wo^hury,  En  D.,  sergeant,  1st  Vt.    Cav.,   C^ar  private;  Carpenter,  William  H., private;  C 

Creek,  Va.^  Oct.  19,  1864,  capture  of  flag.  lam  T.,  private ;  Cary,  Michael,  private ;  G 

Woods,  Darnel  A.,  private,  1st  Va.  Cav.,  Sailor's  Feph,  private;  Center.  John  w.,  private; 

Creek,  Va.,  April  6,  1866,  capture  of  flag.  Andrew,    nrivate;    Cnaney,    Charles    H., 

Wright,  Robert,  private,  I4th  U.  8.,  Cluipel  House  Chaney,  Joseph, 'private;   Chapman,  Chi 

Farm,  Va.^  Oct.  1, 1864,  galhmtry.  vate:  Cnapman,  William,  private;  Chapm 

new  J.,  sergeant,  1st  Pa.  Cav..  Paine's  iam  W.,  corporal ;  Cliadboum,  Francis  T., 


X  Roads.  Va.,  April  6,  1865,  capture  of  flag.  Chadboum,  James  M..  private;  Chadbour 

,  Calvary  M.,  sergeant,  8d  Iowa  Cav.,  Osage,     E.,  1st  lieutenant;  Cnadboume,  >'athan. 


Young,  Andrew 

XR<    ■    -■ 
Young, 

Kan..  Sept. '26,  1864,^ gallantry  in  capturing  Gen.'  Chadboume,    Heniy     A.,    corporal;     Chi 

Cabell.  Thomas,  private;   Chad  wick,  Kathnn  A., 

Younes,  Benjamin  F.,  corporal,  1st  Mich.  S.  S.,  Pe-  Chase,  Joseph  T.,  2d  lieutenant;  Chase,  Ji 

terrourg,  Va.,  Juno  17, 1864,  capture  of  flag.  corporal ;  Chase,  Romanty  E.,  private^  Ch< 

At  Getty8barg,J«ly  1,1863,  the  27th  Maine  ^^^i:^^^,^'^^^,^^^"^ 

Infantry  volunteered  to  remain  and  take  part  Chick,  Sylvester,  private ;  Chute,  Albion, 


Lucien,  private ;  Adjutant,  George  W.,  private  ;  Ad-  private;  Cole,  Ai  S.,  wajfoner;  Cole,  Cbark 

lington,  Thomas  A.,  private ;  Aflon,  Charics  H.,  pn-  vate;  Cfole,  George  C^  private;  Cole,  Johi 

;   Allen,  Jeddiah,  private;  Allen,  Samuel  L.,  poral;  Cole,  John  W.,  private;  Cole,  Be 

ate :  Allen,  Seth  G.,  private  ;  Allen,  William  A.,  vate ;  Conner,  John,  private ;  Cook,  Charle 


M.,  corporal;   Ayer,  wiiiuun  H.  u.,  private;  Bail,  Patnck,  private ;  Creanor.  George  G.,  privi 

William,  private;  Bailey.  Albert,  wanner;  Baker,  sey,  Horace,  private ;  Cribby,  George,  privat 

Albert,  private;   Banfleld,  Philip,  private;  Bangs,  Charles  M.,  ossisUnt  surgeon;  Curner,  G 

Willard,    private;    Barker,   William    B.,    corporal;  private;  Dorman,  George  H.,  corporal;  D 


son,  James  A-,  pnvate ;  Berry,  Edward  M.,  private  ;     vate;    Dav,    Thurston    P.    M.,    private; 
Berry, -*)im,  I  private;   Berry,   Moses  G.,  private;     George  W.,  private;   Dearborn,   Charles, 
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1,  Paul  C,  private ;  Dearborn,  Richard,  pri-  vato  ;  Greenlcaf,  Edgar,  sergeant ;  Guilford,  Charles, 

^ooff,  Charl&s,  nHvate ;  Dennett,  Alvan  A.,  private;  Guptill,  John  A.,  private;  Guptill,  Daniel, 

;  Dennett,  Eeuoen,  private;  Deshon,  Elijah  private;  Gurnev. Fred. S., sergeant;  HacDock, Charles 

ate;  Dillingham,  John  L.,  private:  Dixon,  U.,  private;  Haley,  Albert,   private;   Haley,  James 

.  A.,  captain;   I^izon,  Jotseph  U.,  private;  C,  private;  Haley,  Thomas,  private ;  Hall,  Freeman, 

n,  Geor^  A.,  private;  Doe,  Joseph  D.,  ser-  asaistant  surgeon;  Hall,   Ivory  A.,  sergeant;   Hall, 

Doieg,  Thomas,  private;   Dow,  Simon   B.,  John,  2d  lieutenant ;  Ham,  George  C.,  private ;  Ham, 

;  Downs,  Archibald  S., private;  Downs,  Jr,  Norris  8..  private;  Ham,  Orrin  F.,  private;  Hamp- 

»rivate;  Doun, fieuben, private ;  Drew,  John,  son,  Charles,  private;  Hanscom,  Charles  H.,  private; 

Drown,  Alonzo  J.,  private;  Drown,  Or-  Hanscom,  Elios,  private ;  Hanscom,  William  L.,  pri- 

private ;   Dunn,  Alanson,   corporal  ;  Dunn,  vate ;  Hanscom,  Albert,  private ;  Hanscom,  John  F., 

private;   Dunn,  jJohn  K.,   private;  Dunn,  private;   Hanscome,  Lyman  M.,  private;   Hanson, 


uran,  William,  private;  Dun?in,  Albion  L.,  H.,  private;  Harmon,  Charles  L.,  private;  Harmon, 

:    Durg[in,    Almon    C^    corporal;    Durgin,  Frank  L.,  2d  lieutenant;  Harmon,  Frederick  M.,pri- 

>V.,  private ;    Dyer,   Charles   H.,    private ;  vate ;  Harmond,  Kelson,  private ;  Harriman,  Aaron, 

i^illiam,  private;  Eastman,  Frank,  private;  private ;  Harvey.  Augustus. private ;  Harvey,  Charles 

Walter,  private;   Edtferly,  George  W.,  pri-  A.,  corporal;    Harvey,  Jonn  W.,  private;    Hasty, 

dgcrly,Samuel  Hy  private ;  Edwards,  George  Granville,    private;    Hasty,   Winneld    F.,   private; 

irate;  Eldridge,  Edward  W.,  private;   Eld-  Hatch,  Elmore- J.,  private;  Hatch,  Jamen  W.,  pri- 

hilander,  private ;  Eldridge,  William  H.,  pri-  vato;  Hatch,  Joseph  E.,  private;  Hayei*,  Calvin  L., 

illiott,   Ifiaac,  private;   Elliott,  William   L.,  sergeant-miyor ;  Hayes,  Cliarles  E.,T)rivate;  Hayes, 

Emerson,    Geoige    W.,    private;    Emery,  Frederick,  2d  lieutenant;   Hayes,  George  H.,  cor- 

I,  private;  Emerv,  Isaac  M.,  sergeant^  Em-  poral ;  Haves,  John  C,  private;  Hayen.  John  M., 

m  F.J  private;  £mery,  John  H.,  musician;  private;  Hayes,  Jolin  W.,  Ist sergeant;  Hayes, 8am- 

Willwm  R.,  private}  Emmons,  D.  Taylor,  uel  D.,  corporal;  Henderson,  Alvah,  private:  Her- 

Emmons,  George,  private ;  Emmons, George  som,  John  H.,  private;  Harvey,  Henry  G.,  let  srr- 

ivate;    Emmons,   John,  private^    Emmons,  geant ;  Higlcy,  Albert  A.,  private  ;  Higlev,  Eben  N., 

,  private :  Emmons,  Josepn  R.,  private ;  Eth-  private ;  Hill,  Albert  G.,  private ;  Hill,  Barnabas  R., 

ttephen  L.,  private;   Fairfleld,  Lendol  N.,  private;  Hill.  Daniel,  sergeant;  Hill,  Frederick  R., 

Kail,  Plenry  K.,  ser^jeant;  Fall,  Howard  S.,  sergeant:  Hill,  John  D.,  mi^jor;  Hill,  John  R.,  pri- 

Fall,  Isaac  P.,  captain;  Fcnderson,  Charles  vate;  Hill,  Joseph  H.,  private;  Hill,  Samuel  L.,  pri- 

'ote ;  Favour,  Horace  IL,  private;  Fei^guson,  vate;    Hilton,  Charlct*   A.,   corporal;    Hilton,   Jr., 

A..J  private ;  Femald,  Alonzo,  corporal  \  Fcr-  John,  private ;  Hodgdon,  Flanders,  private ;  Hodg- 

smamin,  private;  Fernald,  Simon,  private;  don.  Freeman,  private ;  Hodgdon,  Hiram,  private; 

,  Stephen,  private;   Fitzgerald,  David,  pri-  Hodsden,  David,  Drivate;Hogan,  Edwnrd  W.,  pri- 

landers,  Daniel  C,  private;  Flanders, George  vate;  Holt.  Otis  C.,  private;  Hooper,  WilUam  H., 

vate;  Flood,  Ebeoeser  T.,  private;   Floyd,  private:    Hooper,    Timothy    8.,    private;    Hopkins, 

private;  Fly,  Stephen  S.,  private;  Ford,  Al-  Jonathan  C,  private;  Hopkinson,  James  M.,  pri- 

private;  Fo!*s,  Edward   L.,  private;   Fobs,  vate;  Horn,  Reuben,  private;  Horn,  Rufus  A.,  pri- 

,  musician:  Foss,  James  L.,  private;   Foss,  vate;  Hubbard,  Alonzo,  private ;  Hubbard,  Charles 


•"risbeo,  Josiah  P..  private;  Frost,  Harrii^on  Nathaniel  N.,  1st  sergeant;  Hurd, Sylvester,  private ; 
lie:  Frost,  Huffh  A., private;  Fuller,  Edwin,  Hurd,  Thomas  S.,  private;  Hussey,  Luther  G.,  pri- 
;  Fullerton,  David  B.,  captain;  Gallagher,  vate:  Hussey,  Ralph  R.,  1st  lieutenant;  Hutehins, 
H.,  private;  Gallison,  Grcenleaf  W.,  pri-  ("haries L.,  corporal ;  Hutehins,  Erastus  K.,  private; 
arland,  Albra,  private;  Garland^  Charles  E.,  Hutehins,  Ezra,  private;  Hutching,  Frank  A.,  cap- 
Garland,  John,  private;  Garvin,  Paul  W.,  tain;  Hutehins^  George,  private ;  Hutehins,  Octavus, 
;  Garvin,  Samuel  H.,  sergeant ;  Gerrish,  Al-  private;  Hutching,   William  H.,  private;   Jackson, 
W.,  private;  Gerrish,  Georffo  W.,  private;  Anthony,  private;    Jacob:*.  Charles,  private^  Jef- 
Noan  W..  private;  Gerry,  Jotham  H^  cor-  ferds,  Henry,  private;  Jellison,  John  W.j  private; 


Jharles  W.,  privtito;  Gooch,  Hiram  T.,  pri-  private;   JohnHon,  Edward   P.,  private;    Johnson, 

ooch,  John  B..  private;  Gooch,  William  H.,  Ivory,  private,  Johnson,  Jr.,  John,  private;  John- 

Goodsoe.  Hornert,  private ;  Goodwin,  Alon-  son,  Jonn  O.,  private;  Johnson,  Solomon,  private; 

ate;  Goodwin,  Charles  A.,  corporal;  Good-  Jordan^  Geoige^H.j  sergeant;  Jose,  Thomas  L.,  pri- 
arlcs  H"                   ......  .  ....  ,.-,. 

oodwin, 

enant;  Goodwin,  Ivory  L.,  private;  Good-  ('..pi..«»w,  *i.^,x.„^,  **»..«.,«  «*.,  *«««^.gx-..v,  -»^^„, 

nes  M.,  private;  Goodwin,  James  W.,  wag-  Josiah   E.,    private;   Kennison,    Horace,   corporal; 

roodwin,   John  M.,  private;  Goodwin,   Jo-  Kerr,  William,  private ;  Kidder,  George  E.,  private; 

,  private:    Goo^ns,   William    H.,   private;  Kimball,   Alpheus  T.,   private;    Kimball,  Charles, 

Charles  S.,  private;  Gordon,  Geort?e,  pri-  private;   Kimball,  John   E.   L.,  surgeon;  Kimball, 

'ordon,  Henry,  private ;   Gould,  James  H.,  Lewis,  private ;  Kinir,  Thomas  J.,  private ;  Kinrick, 

Gove,  George  A.,  private;  Gowell,  Ben^ja-  Eben  S.,  private;  Kirwin,  James,  private;  Knight, 

ivate;  Gowen,  Walter  A.,  private;  Gowen,  Edward  F.,   private;    Knight,    John    H.,    private; 

B.,  corporal;   Grace,  Hiram   M.,  private;  Knight,  Roscoe  G.,  corporal;  Knight,  Porter,  pri- 

,  Jo««eph,  sergeant ;  Grafiam,  Joseph,  jnrivate;  vate;   Knox,  George  F.,  private;  Knox,  Hosea  B., 

,  William,  private;  Grant,  Daniel  W.,  pri-  corporal;  Lane,  George,  private ;  Lampkin,  Gilman 

rant,  Elijah  M.,  private;  Grant,  George  W.,  H.,  private;  Larrabee,  Edward  N.,  private;  Lawry, 

Grant,  Nicholas,  wagoner;  Grant,  Jr.,  Seth,  Franklin  £.,  private  ;  Learned^  Peter,  private;  Lea- 

;  Gray, John, seiigeant;  Gray, Sylvester, pri-  vett,    Henry,   sergeant;    Lewis,    Gihnan,    private; 
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Perkins,  Otis  W.,  priritt; 

Rrivate  ;  lAuhj.  Frua  W.,  corporal;  Libbv,  Geoi^  Perry,  rharaob,  private :  Perry,  William K.,i)ri rate; 

I.,  private;  Lioby,  Philander  H.,  corporal;  Libby,  Pctti^rew,  Colby  H.,  private;  Pettifrew,  Jodd,  cor- 

Samuel  H.^  1st  lieutenant;  Littlefield,  Charles  II.,  poral^  Philbrick.  Ira  A.,  private;  Phil  brick,  Kobert 

private  ;  Littlefield,  £mmerBon,  private  ;  Littlefield,  S.,  private ;  Phillips,  Bufus.  private  ;  Phillips,  Tnf- 

Franklin,  private ;  Littlefield,  George,  private;  Lit-  ton,  private;  Pickemell,  Richard,  private;  Pkne, 

tlefleld,  Henrv,  2A  lieutenant ;  Littlefield,  James  U.,  Charles  A.,  corporal :  Pierce,  Daniel,  private;  Pieree, 

Srivate;  Littlefield.  Jcdidiah,  sergeant;  Littlefield,  Henry   ^..    corporal;    Pierce.    Sylvester,   priTtto; 

ohn,  private:  Littlefield,  John  T.,  private;  Little-  Pierce,  'William  B.,  sergeant;  Pike.  Charl<»  M., pri- 

field,  Joseph  F..  private;  Littlefield,  Joshua  D.,  pri-  vate ;  Pike,  George  B.,  private:  Pike,  William  ('., 

vate;  Littlefiela,  Joaias.  private;  Littlefield,.  Ralph,  corporal;   Piper,  Horace  L.,   2a  lieutenant;  Pitti, 

private ;  Littlefield,  Reuben  O^  private :  Littlefield,  Geoi^^,    private:     Pillsbury,    Woodman.   priTtte; 

Thaddcus,  private;    Locke,    Thomas    D.,   private;  Plumer,  Jeremiah,  captain;   Plumer,  William^  pii- 

Lombard,  Osbright  A.,  private ;  Lor(L  Charles  £.,  vate ;    Poole,    James    A.,    private ;    Pray,  ¥f  iIImid 

private;  Lord,  Edward,  private;  Lora,  Ezekiol  S.,  A.,  private;  Pray,  William  H.,  private;  PicMott, 

private;  Lord,  George  A.,  private;  Lord^  John  W.,  Rot<well,  private;  Presoott.  Alpheus,  private;  Pre*- 

private;  Lord,  Lyman,  private;  Lord,  Timothy  U.,  cott,   Wallaoe,    private;   (juinney,  James,  priviu: 

sergeant ;  Loud.  Elbridge,  private ;  Lowell,  John  H.,  Quimby,    Hosea    M.,    sergeant;     Ramsdcll,   Faoi 

Sri  vate ;  Lowell,  Moses,  private;  Longee,  Lorenzo  R.,  pnvate;  Rand,  Edward  M.,  a4iutant;  Red* 
.,  private;  Lunt,  John  W.,  private;  Lydston,  Ion,  Gideon  W.  T.,  private;  Redlon,  Isaac,  printe; 
Charles,  private;  Maddox,  John  F.,  wagoner;  Ma-  Reed,  GkK)rge  C,  pnvate;  Rhodes,  Israel  K.,  miiB- 
grath,  George^  private;  Marr,  C^rus  G.,  corny,  ser-  cian;  Richards, Orm£., private:  Richardson, Joseph 
geant;  Manning;,  George  F.,  pnvate;  Manson.  Al-  P.,  private;  Ricker,  Alonzo  1*.,  private;  Bicker, 
Bert,  brivato ;  Manson,  Charles  H.,  sergeant;  Man-  Phendeus  H.,  private;  Ricker,  Timothy  F.,  priTitt; 
son,  Edwin  B.,  private;  Manson,  Horatio,  private;  Ridley,  Joseph,  private;  Ridley,  Josepn  U.,  printe; 
Manson.  John  S.,  private;  Manson,  John  W.,  pri-  Ridlon^ Henry,  private ;Ridlon,  John,  priv&te;Eid- 
vate  ;  Marriner,  James  S.,  private ;  •Marston,  Charles  Ion,  William^  pnvate ;  Roberts,  Alvah,  private ;  Bob- 
N.,  private;  Martin,  Frank  W.,  musician;  Martin,  erts,  Jr.,  Dimond,  corporal;  Roberts*,  Geoive  E, 
John,  corporal  \  Martin,  Lyman  B.,  private ;  Mason,  sergeant ;  Roberts,  John,  private ;  Roberts,  Joshoa, 
Albert  D.,  pnvate;  Mason,  Joseph  T.,  private;  private;  Roberts,  Luke  U.,  corporal;  Roberts,  Will- 
Meal^.  John,  private  ;  Mildram,  Frank  S..  private ;  lam  F.,  corporal ;  Robinson,  Edwin  A., private;  Bob- 
Memli,  Charles  H.,  private;  Merrill,  Freaerick  A.,  inson,  Emery  S.,  private;  Robinson,  George  E.,  pri- 
private ;  Merrill,  Jonas  F.,  private  ;  Merrill,  Samuel,  vate ;  Robinson,  Horace  V..  corporal ;  RobiuloD, 
private;  Miles,  George S.,  private;  Miles,  Thomas  P.,  Omen  W.,  private;  Ross.  Albert,  private;  Eos6, 
corporal;  Miller, Caleb L., private  ;  Miller, Mark, pri-  Hugh,  private;  Rounds,  Daniel,  wagoner;  Boaode, 
vate;  Milliken,  Charles  H.,  private^  Milliken.  John  Josepn  G.,  private;  Rounds,  MelviQe  K.,  pririte; 
8.,  private;  M.illikon,  Mo^es  S.,  pnvate;  Milliken,  Rowell.  Alexander,  private ;  Bines,  George  W.,  pn- 
Natnaniel  M.,  private;  Millerkin,  Jr.,  William,  Ist  vate;  Russell,  Otis  F.,  chaplain;  Sadler,  Edwii  A., 
lieutenant;  Milts. Elihu  J., private;  Mitchell. Charles  private;  Sampson,  Moses  T.,  Ist  sergeant;  Sanborn, 


risou,  Ivorv  C.,  privatcf;  Moulton,  Aionzo  P.,  pri-  Scrii^gins,  Charles  H.,  private;  Seavey.  Frwik,  pn- 
vate;  Moulton,  Cnarlos  D.,  private;  Moulton.  Eras-  vute;  Sewall,  Joseph  A.,  private;  Shapleigh,  Dennii 
tus,  sergeant;  Mugridge,  Samuel,  private;  Mureh,  M.,  2d  lieutenant;  Shapleigh,  John,  private;  Sha^ 
Orrin.  private^  Murphy,  John  B..  pnvate;  Murphy,  leigh,  Morris  G.,  private;  Shapleigh,  Boscoc  G.,pn- 
Josepn  W.,  pnvate ;  McCulloch,  Jr.^  Adam,  private ;  vate ;  Shapleigh,  William  H.,  private ;  Shaw,  J.  Ly- 
McGuire,  Cnarlcs,  private;  Mclntire,  Henry,  pri-  man,  private;  Shehan,  George  R.,  private;  Shoij, 
vate;  McKenney,  Aoner,  private:  McRenney,  Ben-  Henr^  W.,  private;  Simpson,  Enoch  A.,  private; 
jamin  R.,  private;  McKenney,  Cnarlcs  F.,  private;  Skilbngs,  Daniel,  musician;   Skillins  Lorenio  D., 

Small,  Altoid, 
Small,  John  C, 

than  P.,  sergeant;  I*i&son,  Samuel  E.,  private;  Na-  private;  Smart,  Almond  0.,  captain ;  Smith,  Ahum, 
son.  John,  private ;  Nason,  Robert,  private;  Nason,  private;  Smith,  Atwood  F.-ooroond;  Smith, Chirks 
William  11.,  private;  Neal,  John  F.,  private ;  Need-  fe.,  private;  Smith,  Charles  r.,  corporal;  Smith, 
ham,  Frank  E.^  privnto;  Newbegin,  Luke  L..  pri-  Charles  T.,  private;  Smith,  Geoi^ge  L.,  1st  seTgeMt; 
vate;  Nichols,  l*rankl in,  private;  Nickolson, Eaward  Smitli,  James  B.,  private;  Smith.  James  U.,  pn- 
P.,  private;  Noble,  John  M.,  private;  Norman,  vate:  Smithy  James  M.,  private;  Smithy  Libby U, 
Charles  S.,  private;  Norton,  Clark  H.,  private;  private;  Smith,  Milbury  S.,  private;  Smith,  Rmsoo 
Norton,  Eben  H.,  private;  Norton,  Leonard,  pri-  E.,  sergeant;  Smith,  Rice,  private;  Smith,  Samuel 
vate;  Nute.  Ivory  H.,  corporal;  Okes,  George  W.,  S.,  private;  Smith,  Stillman  C,  senreant;  Smith, 
private;  O'Brion,  Lewis,  quartermaster;  Ordway,  Wilfiam,  private;  Smith,  William  ^.,  oOTponl; 
Moses,  private ;  Osgood,  Henry  B.,  Ist  lieutenant;  Smith,  Woodbury,  private;  Spaulding,  Wallls  pi- 
Otis,  William  M.,  private;  Owen,  Elijah  J.  C,  pri-  vate;  Spencer,  Joseph  T.,  private;  Spencer,  Jomu» 
vate;  Owen,  Mark  L.  H..  private;  Owen,  Melville  C,  private;  Spinney,  James  P.,  private;  SpiaDej, 
C,  privnte;  Packard,  Cnarlos  F.,  private:  Page,  Nicholas  E.,  sergeant;  Spinney,  Stephen  S.,  pn- 
Amos  W.,  1st  lieutenant;  Palmer,  James  W.,  pri-  vate;  Stacy,  Uranus,  private;  Stanley,  John  B., 
vate;  Parker,  Benjamin  F.,  private;  Parker,  Horace  private;  Staples,  Charles  F., corporal ;  Staple*, ^il*' 
B.,  private;  Parker  Joseph  I).,  iHt  lieutenant;  Paro-  lam  H.,  private;  Staples,  W^illiam  M.,  »enre«irfl 
dy,  John,  private;  Patch,  Jr.,  John, private;  Patter-  Steadfa.st,  Thomas  S.,  private;  Stevens,  Charl«  £» 
son,  Gardiner,  private ;  Patterson,  Mark,  private ;  private;  Stevens,  Herrman,  private ;  Stevens,  ^ 
Paul,  Elbridge  K.,  corporal;  Paul,  Henry  M.,  pri-  good  W.,  private;  Stevenson,  William,  priwtj; 
vate ;  Peavey,  Chandler,  private ;  Pendexter,  Paul,  Stillings,  Calvin,  private :  Stimpson,  Toomtf  J» 
private;  Pcnnell,  Horace,  private;  Perkins,  George  private;  Stone^  James  M., lieutenant-colonel ;  Stooe, 
D.,  private;  Perkins,  James  G.,  private;   Perkins,  Lewis    G.,    private;    Stone,    Jr.,    Simon,   print*; 
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Sb«n,  private ;  Swcetsir,  John  W.,  corporal ;  Anfflmg,  John,  boy,  Pontoosuo. 

,  Stephen  £.,  private ;  Swctt,  Augustus  D.,  Arthur,  Matthew,  si^al  quartermaster,  Carondolet. 

Tutts,  John  W.,  private  ;  Tufts,  Wilson  C,  Atkinson,  Thomas,  yeoman,  Kichmona. 

Tapley,  David  G.,  private  ;  Tapley,  Will-  Baldwin,  Chiirles.  coal-heaver,  Wyalusinc. 

private;  Torbox,  Alphonso,  private;  Tar-  Bamum,  James,  ooatswain^s  mate,  New  ironsides, 

orgc^  private  |  Tarbox,  Thomas  B.,  private  ;  Barter,  Gurdon  H.,  landsman,  Minnesota. 

Calvin  M.,  pnvatc  ;  Taylor,  Daniel  b.,  cor-  Barton.  Thomas  C,  seaman.  Hunchback. 

Taylor^  Georg^e  A.,  private ;  Tavlor,  George  Bass,  David  L.,  seaman,  Minnesota, 

rate ;  Taylor,  Horace,  private  ;  Taylor,  Oliver  Bazaar,  Philip,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 

ite;  Thompson,  Jr.,  Adrial, private;  Thomp-  Bell,  George,  captain  atWguard,  Santee. 

eb,  private  ^hompBon,  George  F.,  private ;  Benson,  James,  seaman,  Ossipee. 

on,  (tcoi^  W.,  sergeant ;  Thompson,  Henry  Betham.  Asa,  oockswaiuj  Pontoosuc. 

sergeant;   Thompson,  William  S.,  private  ;  Bickfora.  John  F.,  captain  top,  Kearsarge. 

David,  private ;  Thurston,  Milton,  private  ;  Bitter,  Charles  J.,  gunner's  mate,  Aga^am. 


;,  Charles  H..  private;  Tobcy,  Samuel  A.,     Blagdeen.  William,  ship's  cook,  Brooklyn. 
Tobey,  William  W.,  sergeant  j  Tompson,     Blair,  Booert  M.,  boatswain's  mate,  Pontoosuc. 


ate;  Tucker,  Charles  n.,  corporal,*  Tucker,  Bourne,  Thomas,  seaman,  Varuna. 

H.,  private  •   Tucker,  William   H.,  private  ;  Bowman,  Edward  K.,  quarteimaster,  Ticonderoga. 

ey,  Ilenry  W.,  private ;  Vamev,  Aaron,  pri-  Bradley,  Alexander,  landsman,  Wachusett. 

amey,  Llijah,  private;   Wadioigh,  Cnarles  Bradley,  Amos,  landsman.  Varuna. 

ate ;  Wadleigh,  Elisha,  private ;  Wadsworth.  Bradley,  Charles,  boatswain's  mate,  Louisville. 

er,  private ;   Wadsworth,  Marshall  L.,  cor-  Brazell,  John,  quartermaster,  Richmond. 

Vaitt,  John  H.,  private;  Wakefield,  Geonre  Breene,  John,  boatswain's  mate,  Commodore  Perry. 

rate;  Wakefield,  George  W.,  private  j  Walk-  Brennen,  Christopher,  seaman^  Colorado. 

"ge  M.,  sergeant;   Walliugford,  Darnel,  pri-  Brinn,  Andrew,  seaman,  MissL>Bippi. 

iTalls,  Thomas,  private  ;    Ward,  George  «.,  Brown,  Charles,  corporal  marines,  Colorado. 

Warren,    Chadboume,    private:    Warren,  Brown,  James,  quartermaster.  Albatross. 

F^ captain;  Warren,  Nathaniel  F.,  private;  Brown,  John,  captain  forecastle.  Brooklyn. 

Darnel,  private  ^  Watson,  Geoige  W .,  ser-  Brown,  Robert,  captain  top,  Richmond. 

\¥atson,  Seth,  private ;  Webber,  Alfred  C,  Brown,  William  H.,  landsman,  Brooklyn. 

Webber,  Orin  B.,  private ;  Webber,  William  Brown,  Wilson,  landsman.  Hartford, 

dan;  Weeks, Noah,  private ;  Welch, Charles  Brownell,  William  P.,  cockswain,  Benton, 

rate ;    Welch,  Wentworth,   private ;    Wells,  Brutsche,  Henry,  landsman,  Tacony. 

er  B.,  corporal ;  Wells,  Hartley  L.,  private;  Buchanan,  David  M.,  apprentice,  Saratoga. 

)ctaTus  K,  private;  Wentworth,  Alocrt  F.,  Buck,  James,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 

W^ en tworth,  Bradford  II.,  private;    Went-  Bums,  John  M.,  seaman,  Lackawanna. 

lif 

Ticonderoga. 

Whitehouse,    Harri-^on,    private ;     White-  Cassidy,  Michael,  landsman,  Lackawanna. 


Howquah. 


Georsye  C,  private;  York,  Charles  E.,  pri-  Costello,  John,  seaman,  Hartford, 

wk,  Enoch,  private ;  York,  Geor>?c  H.,  pri-  Cotton,  Peter,  cocksjvain,  Boron  de  Kalb. 

ork,  William  H.,  private;  Young,  Augustus  Crawfoixl,  Alexander,  fireman,  Wyalusing. 

ate  ;  Young,  John,  private  ;  Young,  Orileas  Cripps,  Thomas,  quartermaster,  Richmond, 

ite.  Cronin,  Cornelius,  quartermaster,  Richmond. 

m      ■   ••  J  1      VT  1  J.     ^'  .     M   ^t  Cutter,  George  W.,  landsman,  Powhatan. 

UtTU   Medal.— No   complete  list  of   the  Davis,  John,  quarter-gunner.  Valley  City. 

wrho  have  received  the  medal  of  honor  Davis,  Samuel  W.,  seaman,  Brooklyn. 

iant  services  in  the  United  States  Navy  Deakin,  Charles,  boatswain's  mate,'  Richmond, 

n  published.    The  following  is  made  up  i^^!!;?lf°f '  TTjl  ^"^f  an»  picket-boat  No.  i. 

/:  ,  V  A     r       •  u  J  A  iL     au     XT  Dempster,  John,  cockswam.  New  Ironsides, 

irtial  hsts  furnished  to  us  by  the  Navy  Denham,  Austin,  seaman,  Kansas. 

nent.     In  a  few  cases  the  medol  was  Deni^,  J.  Henry,  sergeant  marines,  Brooklyn. 

d  by  subsequent  bad  conduct,  and  such  Dennis,  Richard,  boatswain's  mate,  Brooklvn. 

are  dropped  from  tliis  list.     The  last  Densmore.  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Richmond. 

,  each  line  is  the  name  of  the  vessel :  grctw^U^^oruir^^^ihlTni- 

Michael,  paymaster's  steward,  Kearsarge.  Dorman,  John,  seaman,  Carondelet. 

n,  Aaron  (colored),  landsman,  Wyandotte.  Dougherty,  James,  private  marine,  Benicia. 

n,  Robert,  quartermaster.  Crusader.  Dougherty,  Patrick,  landsman,  Lackawanna. 

I,  John,  seaman,  Benicia.  Dow,  Henry,  boatswain's  mate,  Cincinnati. 
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Du  Moulin,  Frank,  apprentice,  Sabine. 

Duncan,  Adam,  boatswain's  mate,  Kicbmond. 

Duncan,  J.  K.  L.,  seaman.  Fort  Hindnuui. 

Dunn,  William,  quartermaster,  Monadnock. 

Edwards,  John,  captain  top,  Lackawanna. 

Ensrliab,  Thomas,  quartermaster.  New  Ironsides. 

Erickson,  John  P.,  captain  forecastle.  Pontooauc. 

Farley,  \ViIliam,  boatswain' 8  mate,  Marblehead. 

Farrei,  Edward,  quartermaster,  Owasoo. 

Ferrell,  John  H.,  pilot,  Neosho. 

Fitzpatrick,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Hartford. 

Flood,  Thomas,  boy,  Pensaoola. 

Foy,  Charles  H.,  quartermaster,  Rhode  Island. 

Franklin.  Frederick,  quartermaster,  Colorado. 

Franks,  William  J.,  seaman,  Marmora. 

Freeman,  Martin,  pilot,  Hartford. 

Frisbee,  J.  B.,  gunner's  mate,  Panola. 

Fry,  Isaac  N..  sergeant  marines,  Tioonderoga. 

Qauxlner,  William,  seaman,  Oneida. 

Garrison,  James  R.,  ooal-heaver,  Hartford. 

Garvin,  William,  captain  forecastle,  Agawam. 

Giddinss,  Charle.s,  seaman,  Plymouth. 

Gile,  Frank  8.,  lands>man,  Lehigh. 

Graham,  Robert,  landsman,  Taoony. 

6re3no,  John,  captain  forcastle,  Varuna. 

Griffiths,  John,  captain  forecastle,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Griswold,  Luke  M.,  seaman,  Rhoae  Islana. 

Haffee,  Efdmund,  quarter-gunner,  New  Ironsides. 

Haley,  James^  captain  foreca:$tle,  Keamaige. 

Hallord,  William,  cockswain,  Saginaw. 

Halstead,  William,  cockswain,  Brooklyn. 

Hamilton,  Hugh,  cockswain,  Richmond. 

Hamilton,  Richard,  ooal-heaver,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Hamilton,  Thomas  W.,  quartermaster,  CincinnatL 

Ham.  Mark  G.,  carpenter's  mate,  Kearsarge. 

Ilanoran,  John,  seaman,  Franklin. 

Haroourt,  Thomas,  seaman,  Minnesota. 

Harding,  Thomas,  captain  forecastle.    Montioello. 

Harley,  Bernard,  seaman,  picket- boat  No.  1. 

Harrington,  Daniel,  landsman,  Pocahontas. 

Harrison,  Gooive  H.,  seaman,  Kearsarge. 

Hawkins,  Charles,  seaman,  Agawam. 

Hayden,  Cyrus,  carpenter,  Colorado. 

Hayden,  John,  apprentice,  Saratoga. 

Hayden,  Joseph  B.,  quartermaster,  Ticonderoga. 

Hayes,  John,  cockswain,  Kearsarge. 

Hayes,  Thomas,  cocks wain^  Richmond. 

Hickman,  John,  fireman,  Richmond. 

Hill,  John,  quarter-gimner,  Kansas. 

Hinn^^,  William,  fireman,  Aj^wam. 

Holt.  George,  quarter-gunner,  Plymouth. 

Hood,  Alexander,  quarternuu^ter,  Ceres. 

Horton,  James,  gunner's  mate,  Montauk. 

Horton,  Lewis  A.,  »eaman,  Rhode  Island. 

Houghton,  Edward  J.,  seaman,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Howard,  Martin.  landsman,  Taconv. 

Howard,  Peter,  Doatswain's  mate,  Mississippi. 

Hudson,  Michael,  sergcflmt  marines,  Bft>oklyn. 

Huskey,  Michael,  fireman,  Carondelet. 

Hvland,  John,  seaman,  Signal. 

Irlam,  Joseph,  seaman,  Brooklyn. 

Irving.  John,  cockswain,  Brooklyn. 

Irving,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Lehigh. 

Irwin,  Nicholas,  seaman,  Brooklyn. 

James,  John  H.,  captain  top.  Richmond. 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  seaman,  Cincinnati. 

Johnson,  Henry,  seaman.  Metacomet. 

Johnson,  John,  seaman,  Kansas. 

Johnson,  William  P.,  landsman.  Fort  Hindman. 

Jones,  Andrew,  boatswain's  mate.  Chickasaw. 

Jones,  John,  landsman,  Rhode  Island. 

Jones,  John  £.,  quartermaster,  Oneida. 

Jones,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Ticonderoga. 

Jones,  William,  captain  top,  Richmond. 

Jordan,  Robert,  cockswain,  Minnesota. 

Jordan,  Thomas,  quartermaster,  Galena. 

Kane,  Thomas,  captain  hold,  Nereus. 

Kclley,  John,  fireman,  Ceres. 

Kendrick,  Thomas,  cockswain,  Oneida. 

Kenua,  Bai  nett,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 


Kenyon,  Charles,  fireman,  Galena. 
Keney,  Thomas,  seaman,  Plymouth. 
King,  Hugh,  seaman,  Iroquois. 
King,  R.  H.,  landsman,  picket-boat  No.  I. 
Kinnaird,  Samuel  W.,  landsman,  Lackawanna. 
Laffey,  Bartlett,  seaman.  Petrel. 
Lakin,  Daniel,  seaman.  Commodore  Perry. 
Lann,  John  S.,  landsman,  Magnolia. 
Laverty,  John,  fireman,  Wyalusin^. 
Lawson^  John,  landsman,  Harttbrd. 
Lear,  Nicholas,  quartermaster.  New  Ironaldes. 
Lee,  James  H.,  seaman,  Keai^^aige. 
Leland,  George  W.^  gunner's  mate,  Lehigh. 
Leon.  Pierre,  captain  forecastle.  Baron  de  Kalb. 
Lloya,  Benjamin,  coal-heaver,  Wyalusing. 
Lloyd,  John  W.,  cockswain,  WyiUusinsf. 
Logan,  Hugh,  captain  afteixuard,  Rhocfo  Island. 
Lucy,  John,  boy,  Minnesota. 
Lukes,  William  F.,  landsman,  Colorado. 
Lyons,  Thomas,  boatswain's  mat«,  Pensaoola. 
McClelland,  Matthew,  fireman,  Richmond. 
McCloud,  James,  captain  foretop,  Colorado. 
McCormick,  Micnaei,  boatswaiirs  mate.  Signal. 
McCullock,  Adam,  seaman,  Lackawanna. 
McDonald,  John,  boatswain's  mate.  Baron  de  Kilb. 
McFarlandl,  Jamea,  caption  forecastle,  Hartlbrd. 
McGowan,  John,  quartermaster,  Varuna. 
McHugh,  Martin,  seaman,  Cincinnati. 
Mcintosh,  James,  captain  top,  Richmond. 
McKenzie,  Alexander,  boatswain's  mate,  Colonulo. 
McKnight,  William,  cockswain,  Varuna. 
McNamera,  Michael,  private  marine,  Benida. 
Mc Williams,  Geoige  W.,  landsman,  Pontoosuc 
Machon,  James,  boy,  Brooklyn. 
Mack,  Alexander,  captain  top,  Brooklyn. 
Maokj  John,  seaman,  Hendnck  Hudson. 
Mackie,  John,  corporal  of  marines,  Galena. 
Madden,  William,  ooal-heaver,  Brooklyn. 
Maddin,  Edward,  seaman,  Franklin. 
Martin,  Edward,  quartermaster,  Galena. 
Martin,  James,  sergeant  marines,  Richmond. 
Martin,  William,  Imatswain's  mate,  Benton. 
Martin,  William,  seaman,  Varuna. 
Mellov,  Hugh,  seaman.  Fort  Hindman. 
Melvule,  Charles,  seaman,  Hartlbrd. 
Merton,  James  F.,  landsman,  Colorado. 
Mifilin,  James,  engineer's  cook,  Brooklyn. 
Miller,  Andrew,  sergeant  marines.  Ridimond. 
Miller,  James,  ouartermaster,  MaroleheKi. 
Milliken,  Daniel  S.,  quarter-gunner,  New  Ironsiika 
MiUs,  Charles,  seaman,  Minnesota. 
Montgomery.  Robert,  captain  afterguard,  Agawam. 
Moore,  Charles,  seaman,  Kearsaige. 
Moore,  Charles,  landsman,  Marblebead. 
Moore,  Geoi^,  seaman,  Rhode  Island. 
Moore,  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Benton. 
Morgan,  James  H.,  captain  top,.  Richmond. 
Morrison,  John  G.,  co>okswain,  Galena. 
Morton,  Charles  W.,  boatswain's  mate,  Benton. 
Mullen,  Patrick,  boatswain's  mate,  Don. 
Naylor,  David,  landsman,  Oneida. 
Neil.  John.  <juarter-gunner,  Agawam. 
Newland,  William,  seaman,  Oneida. 
Nibbe,  John  H.,  quartermaster,  Petrel. 
Nichols,  William,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 
Nugent,  Christopher,  seiyeant  marines,  Foit  Heoij. 
0'  Brien,  Oliver,  oockswain,  Canandaigua. 
0' Council,  Thomas,  coal-heaver,  HtfUbrd.. 
O'DonoKhue,  Timothy,  seaman,  Signal. 
O'Ncil,  John,  boatswain's  mate,  gwi— . 
Ortega,  John,  seaman,  Saratoga. 
Osborne,  John,  seaman,  Juniata. 
Oviatt,  Miles  M.,  corporal  of  marines,  Brooklyn- 
Owens,  Michael,  private  marine,  Colorado. 
Parker,  Alexanaer,  boatswain's  mate,  Portsmootb* 
Parker,  William,  captain  aflerguard,  Cayuga. 
Parks.  G^rge,  captain  forecastle,  Richmond. 
Pease,  Joachim  (colored),  seaman,  Keansaige. 
Peck,  Oscar  £.,  boy,  Varuna. 
Pelham,  William,  landsman,  Hartford. 
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mas,  boatswain^s  mate,  Keanarge. 
V-ltred,  seaman,  Commodore  Perry. 
Villiam,  boatswain^s  mate,  LackawaDna. 
rd,  seaman,  Kansas, 
liam  B.,  quartermaster,  Kearsai^. 
hn,  seaman,  Plymouth, 
orgc.  captain  maintop,  Tioonderoga. 
»hn,  lanasman,  Oneida, 
ard,  cockswain,  Brooklyn. 
iieori;ej  seaman,  Santiago  do  Cuba. 
Ifh,  pnviU,c  marine,  Alaska. 
;ue,  seaman.  Magnolia, 
ohn.  corporal  marines,  Minnesota, 
les  A.,  (xwkswain,  Kearsarge. 
{76  £.,  seaman,  Kearsarge. 
lesj  seaman,  Magnolia, 
emiah,  quartermaster.  Galena, 
est,  coal-heaver,  Agawam. 
^ewis,  quartermaster,  Pensacola. 
^wara,  cockswain,  Wabash, 
ames  S.,  sergeant  marines,  Oneida, 
mes,  seaman,  Agawam. 
Alexander,  boatswain's  nfiate,  Howquah. 
Charles,  boatswain's  mate,  Biaron  de  Kalb. 
John,  captain  hold.  Yucca, 
nuel  F.,  quartermaster,  Colorado. 
[>hn,  fireman,  Montauk. 
I,  fireman,  Bichmond. 
ard,  seaman,  Hartford. 
.  seaman,  Shenandoah, 
lohn,  quartermaster^  Kearsarge. 
2ella,  seaman^  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
>Tge,  cockswain,  Hendrick  Hudson, 
nes,  master-at-arms,  Chickasaw, 
enjamin,  seaman,  Elatteras  Expedition. 
:;hard,  paymaster's  steward.  Commodore, 
drick,  seaman,  Richmond. 
.  C,  seaman,  Wabash, 
ames,  quartermaster,  Oneida. 
William,  cockswain,  Tioonderoga. 
hn,  private  marine,  Minnesota, 
ehbeus,  cockswain,  Richmond, 
rles  H.,  cockswain,  Rhode  Island, 
rin,  seaman.  Whitehead, 
les,  first  captain  forecasUe,  Richmond. 
es,  seaman^  Kansas. 
D,  captain  loreoastle,  Lackawanna, 
a,  second  captain  top,  Richmond, 
f,  cockswain,  Richmond, 
mas,  seaman.  Magnolia, 
tcr  B.,  seaman,  luchmond. 
liam,  quartermaster,  Kearsarge. 
liam,  seaman,  picket-boat  No.  l. 
liam  M.,  corporai  marines,  Brooklyn. 
>avid,    orderly    sergeant    marine   guard, 
i. 

illiam  A.,  shellman,  Hartford. 
moB  £.,  coal-heaver,  Brooklyn, 
mes,  corporal  marine  guard,  Plymouth. 
imes,  seaman,  Marmora, 
ard,  landsman,  Isaac  Smith, 
ibert,  captain  top,  Kearsarge. 
mies,  seaman,  Agawam. 
)hn,  seaman,  Monticello. 
imothy,  cockswain,  Louisville, 
{obert,  quartermai«ter,  Tioonderoga. 
ohn,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
dward,  seaman,  Santiafro  de  Cuba, 
illiam,  caotain  forecastle,  Louisville. 
James,  quarter-gunner,  Tacony. 
>rge,  armorer,  Lackawanna. 
)mas,  cockswain,  Metacomet 
lliam  G.,  captain  forecastle,  Ticonderoga. 
Henry,  seaman,  Minnesota. 
Henry,  private  marine,  Minnesota. 
William,  signal  quartermaster,  Mohican. 
I,  landsman,  Plymouth, 
lel,  quartermaster,  Brooklyn. 
J.,  corporal  marinei<,  Wabash, 
lie],  boatswam's  mate,  Seneca. 


Troy,  William,  seaman,  Colorado. 
Truett,  Alexander  H..  cockswain.  Richmond. 
Vantine,  Joseph  £.,  nrcman,  Ricnmond. 
Vaughan,  P.  K..  sei^ant  marines,  Mississippi. 
Vcrney,  James  W.,  quartermaster,  Pontoosuo. 
"*" — ,  Maurice,  cockswain,  Rhode  Island. 


Word,  James,  quarter-guimer,  Lackawanna. 
Warren,  David,  cockswain,  Monticello. 


Wells,  William,  quartermaster,  Richmond. 
White,  Joseph,  cockswain,  New  Ironsides. 
Whitfield.  Daniel,  quartermaster,  Lackawanna. 
Wilcox,  Iranklin  L.,  seaman,  Minnesota. 

Wilkes, ,  landsman,  picket-boat  No.  1. 

Wilkes,  Perry,  pilot,  Siinal. 
Williams,  Anthony,  sailmaker's  mate,  Pontootsuo. 
Williams,  Augustus,  seaman,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
Williams,  John,  boatswain's  mate,  Mohican. 
Williams,  John,  captain  maintop.  Pawnee. 
Wiirutms,  John,  seaman.  Commodore  Perry. 
Williams,  Peter,  seaman.  Monitor. 
Williams,  Robert,  sitoial  quartermaster,  Bccton. 
WilliamSj  William,  landsman,  Lehi>;h. 
Willis,  Richard,  cockswain.  New  Ironsides. 
Wood,  Robert  B.,  cockswain,  Minnesota. 
Woods,  Samuel,  seaman,  Minnesota. 
Woon,  John,  boatswain's  mate,  Pittsburgh. 
Woram,  Charles  B.,  seaman,  Oneida. 
Wright,  Edward,  quartermaster,  Cayuga. 
Wright,  William,  yeoman,  Monticeflo. 
Yoimg,  Edward  B.,  cockswain.  Galena. 
Young,  Horatio  N.,  seaman.  Lehigh. 
Young,  William,  boatswain's  mate,  Cnyuga. 
(See  colored  plate  facing  page  329.) 

MEMORIAL  DAT.  With  the  busy  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  holidays  are  of  comparatively  slow 
growth.  Protestants  have  few  saints  of  such 
generally  recognized  prominence  that  with 
common  consent  days  can  be  set  apart  to  their 
honor,  and,  even  if  they  had,  popular  prejudice 
against  blocking  the  wheels  of  commerce  would 
prt>bably  check  the  multiplication  of  holidays. 
The  more  mercurial  Latins  have  a  dozen  holi- 
days where  we  have  one,  and  the  Mother 
Church  has  always  stood  ready  to  encourage 
her  children  to  their  observance. 

Christmas  and  New  Yearns  were  brought 
oyer  the  ocean  from  the  old  country.  ThantLS- 
giving  grew  out  of  Puritan  customs,  and  was 
local  until  after  the  civil  war.  Washington's 
Birthday  and  the  Fourtli  of  July  were  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  war  for  independence, 
and  with  these  we  were  content  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century. 

Memorial  Day,  or,  as  it  was  at  first  known  to 
the  Northern  States,  "  Decoration  Day,"  is  the 
last  one  added  to  the  lit^t,  and  it  will  probably 
be  many  years  before  the  number  is  increased. 
The  observance  of  this  day  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  at  the  South  before  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities. It  was  inaugurated  there  by  Southern 
women,  who,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees, 
e^^tablished  the  custom  each  year  in  early 
spring  of  decorating  with  flowers  the  graves  of 
their  dead.  When  the  war  closed,  the  custom 
had  become  quite  general,  and  an  unwritten 
law  had  fixed  upon  the  80th  of  May  as  the  day 
for  its  observance.  At  the  North,  while  simi- 
lar services  had  been  inaugurated,  no  especial 
unanimity  developed  until  1868,  when  for  the 
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first  time  the  same  date  was  adopted,  and  the  Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on  such 

daily  papers  of  that  year  coDtain  the  earliest  ^^d.     Let  pleasant  paths  invite  the  co 

general  indications  of  a  popular  movement.  g^^Tniu^T^^i^^i^^r^*"  w'^t"*'"™^' 

s,,      ,,        ,    .             V  4.x.    v>        II'     XI.        •     Ai  vandalism  ot  avance  or  neglect,  no  ravage 

The  Grand  Army  ot  the  Repubhc,  then  in  the  testify  to  the  present  or  to  the  coming  g» 

early  days  of  its  organization,  naturally  took  that  we  have  forgotten  as  a  people  the  cm 

the   leaf!   in   establisliing  precedents  for  tiie  and  undivided  republic, 

suitable   observance  of  the  anniversary   that  It'other  eyes  irrow  dull,  and  other  hands  i 

i.««  «««,  Kxv«^.««.  «^  «.  «A««i  Other  hearts  cold  m  the  solemn  trust,  ours*  s 

has  no w  become  so  gt^neral.  ^  ^^H  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  j^ 

When  it  18  remembered  that  probably  not  a  Let  us,  then,  at  the  time  appointed,  gathi 

single  family  fairly  naturalized  in  the  United  their  sacred  remains  and  garland    the   p 

States  was  wholly  eiempt  from  the  casualties  mounds  above  them  with  the  choicest  f 

of  war,  it  may  be   readily  understood   how  Sll"fil™S  vil  ^  "i?^  "^w  ^^""A^^^ 

i.         1     *u    J           J  'i.              •  *•                    1  J  they  saved  from  dishonor ;  let  us  in  thisi  soli 

strongly  the  day  and  its  associations  appealed  ence  renew  our  pledges  to  aid  and  a.«sist  the 

to  the  popular  heart.     At  first  its  observance  they  have  left  among  us,  a  sacred  charge  u] 

was  especially   cultivated  in   rural   neighbor-  tion^s  gratitude— the  soldier's  and  sailor's  pt 

hoods  and  in  the  smaller  towns,  and  for  a  time  ^f^'P^,                  ^  ,                 ... 

if.  was  doubtful  if  the  larger  cities  would  ever  aii^lltlu.nri^'.^^'trZ'C^T^' 

adopt  the  custom.    In  the  course  of  time,  liow-  kept  up  from  year  to  year,  while  a  surviv 

ever,  with  the  perfected  organization  of  the  war  remains  to  honor  the  memory  of  his 

Grand  Army,  it  assumed  such  prominence  that  comrades.    He  earnestly  desires  the  public 

business   was  practically  suspended,  and  the  $»"  attention  to  this  oMcr,  and  lend  its  fri 

.         .          s            1  « •         '^        •     J  xi.  Ill  bringing  it  to  the  notice  ol  comrades  m  a 

great  centers  of  population  recognized  the  np-  the  coSntQr  in  time  for  simaltaneoua  « 

propriateness  of  the  simple  ceremonies.  therewith. 

To  the  rising  generation,  of  course,  the  day  Depai-tment  commanders  will  use  every 

now  carries  comparatively  small  significance.  ^^^*^  tliis  order  effective. 

It  is  welcomed  as  a  holiday  and  devoted  largely  The  following  resolution  was  adopte 

to  sports  and  merry-making,  and,  however  in-  National  Encampment  at  Providence, 

appropriate  this   may  seem  to  the  older  gen-  Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  some  diffc 

eration  to  whom  the  realities  of  war  are  still  opinion, as  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 

a  terrible  memory,  it  H  inevitable  and  must  fe.:|;;%T^hTp™f VfTrtfclf'iiror; 

probably  increase  as  time  passes.   The  veternns  and  Regulations,  and,  therefore,  lietoived, 

who  march  in  the  ranks  to  decorate  the  graves  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  seeks  thus  to 

of  their  former  comrades  must  diminish  from  ^^®  memory  of  those  only  who  fought  in  <1 

year  to  year,  and  the  interest  of  the  occasion  *^^  national  unity. 

must  diminish  in  a  like  ratio,  but  for  a  genera-  The  following  was  adopted  at  the  « 

tion  to  come  the  number  of  survivors  will  be  '"^"^^^  «^  Springfield,  Mass.,  June,  1878 

strong  enough  to  lend  a  dignity  to  the  proceed-  »ohed,  That  all  flags  hoisted  on  Memor 

ings,  and  the  future  of  Memorial  Day  must  be  ^®  ^^  half-mast."    Among  the  procee 

governed  by  circumstances  that  at  present  no  ^^^  following  under  date  of  April  17,  1 

one  can  foresee.  l.  Memorial  Day— Observance  of  Memori 

The  oflScial  history  of  the  day  is  found,  for  ^^^i^^'y-      . 

thft  ninqt  nart    in  th«  nroppftdinifa  rtf  thA  Oranrl  2.  Private  circumstances  may  excuse  a 

tne  most  part,  in  tne  proceedings  ot  tne  Ur&na  f^,^  ^j,^  observance :  but  a  post  that  fails  o 

Army  of  the  Kepublic.    it  was  formally  estab-  should  be  subjected  to  discipline. 

lished  by  Commander-in-Chief  John  A.  Logan,  8.  Where  a  post  fails  to  observe  the  day, 

in  the  following  general  order :  obligatory  on  a  member  of  the  post. 

4.  The  manner  or  form  ot  the  obs^ervanoe  I 

The  80th  day  of  May,  1868,  is  denismated  for  the  posts, 

purpose  of  strewing  with  flowers  or  otherwise  deco-  6.  Neither  the   commander-in-chief   nor 

ratintjf  the  graves  of  comrades  who  died  in  defense  of  partment  commander  has  any  authority  to 

their  country  during  the  late  rebellion,  and  whoso  a  plan  for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

bodies  now  fie  in  almost  every  city,  village,  and  ham-  is  it  the  duty  of  posts  or  comrades  to  obs 

lot  churchyard  in  the  land.     In  this  observance  no  moiial  Dav  without  an^  other  authorization 

form  of  ceremony  is  prescribed,  but  posts  and  com-  tion  than  tnat  obtained  in  the  Rules  and  Rqi 

rades  will  in  their  own  way  arrange  such  fitting  Ferv-  Chapter  V,  Article  XIV  ? 

ices  and  testimonials  of  respect  as  circumstatces  may  Is  it  discretionary  with  posts  and  comrades 

permit.  they  shall  observe  Memorial  Day  ? 

We  are  organized,  comrades,  as  our  regulations  tell  Would  the  failure  of  a  post  to  make  arru 

us,  for  the  purpose,  among  other  thint^,  *'  of  preserv-  for  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  as  a  poe 

m*Z  and  strengthening  those  kind  and  fraternal  teel-  any  member  of  that  post  IVom  the  duty  ol'  iti 

iuifs  which  have  bound  together  the  soldiers,  sailors,  ance  ? 

and  marines  who  united  to  suppress  the  late  rebel-  Do  the  Rules  and  Regulations  leave  tfao  m 

lion/'     What  can  aid  more  to  assure  this  result  than  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  and  th>s 

by  cberishini;  tenderly  the  memory  of  our  heroic  menttt  theretor,  to  the  discretion  of  posts  a 

dead,  who  made  their  breasfc*  a  barricade  between  our  rades  ? 

country  and  its  foes  ?    Their  soldier  lives  were  the  Has    the    commander-in-chief,  or   a    de] 

reveille  of  freedom  to  a  race  in  chains,  and  their  commander,  authority  to  prescribe  any  plan  c 

deaths  the  tattoo  Of  rebellious  tynmny  in  arms.     We  bv  posts  in  the  arrangements  for  the  obser 

should  guard  their  graves  with  sacred  vigilance.    All  Memorial  Day,  or  to  interfere  with  the  am 

that  the  consecrated  wealth  and  taste  of  the  nation  of  anv  post  or  comrade  for  its  observance,  eit 

can  add  to  their  adornment  and  securitv  is  but  a  fit-  post  by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  with  other 

ting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  slain  defenders,  as  comrades  individually  I 
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iwer  the  first  qaestion  in  general  terms  in  hU  jurisdiction,  the  commander-in-chief  may,  in  his 

ative.     I  conaider  that  the  Rules  and  Refm-  discretion,  approve  or  revoke  the  order  of  the  depart- 

join  upon  every  post  and  comrade  the  duty  ment  commander. 

in^  M!emorial  Day,  and  that  this  provision  I  may  add,  in  application  of  the  foregoing  principlei« 

e  duty,  whether  any  orders  are  issued  by  to  the  facts  which  suggested  tlie  questions  submitted, 

it  or  national  authority  or  not.  that    no    department    encampment   or    department 

nature  of  the  duty  makes  each  comrade,  commander  has  the  power  to  order  various  po^ts  to 

f,  the  iudge  of  how*he  shall  peribnn  it.    It  send  delesates  to  a  committee  which  shall  control 

us  to  the  obligation  which  he  assumes  to  re-  their  action  as  posts  upon  any  public  occasion,  be- 

wants  of  a  needy  comrade,  or  his  duty  to  cause : 

!  meetings  of  his  po^t.    Each  of  these  duties  1.  Such  action  is  in  effect  forming  a  new  organi- 

knowle^ed  by  a  comrade  who  feels  his  re-  zation,  unknown  to  our  Rules  and  Kegulations,  and 

ty  OS  a  member  of  the  order.    Yet,  from  the  giving  it  a  command  which  belongs  to  the  senior 

the  cose,  no  post  can  say  what  private  cir-  officer  present. 

"s  are  sufficient  to  excuse  a  member  fVoni  ^   2.  Such  action^  where  pecuniary  expense  is  to  be 

irity  in  any  particular  instance,  nor  whether  incun'ed  under  direction  of  such  committee,  b  giving 

ly  waives  the  obligations  to  attend  a  meet-  to  an  unauthoiized  body  the  power  to  levy  a  special 

or  of  another  duty  which  seems  to  him  to  tax  upon  the  posts  concerned. 

preference.  In  all  these  matters  the  Grand  Of  course,  ony  number  of  posts,  conveniently  lo- 
st leave  the  conduct  of  each  comrade  to  his  cated  for  the  purpoi>e,  may  voluntarily  combine  for 
)  of  right.  any  lawful  object,  and  may  act,  through  a  committee 
Ase  of  a  post  I  think  somewhat  less  discre-  of  their  own  choice,  as  they  see  fit,  in  8ecunn|f  their 
3wable.  Posts  are  oi^nizcd,  among  other  object,  and  in  collecting  the  means  for  defraying  the 
r^ust  this  purpose.   The  perpetuation  of  the  expense  incurred. 

»t  our  tlEiUen  comrades,  not  only  among  our-  t         '^      i-  xi.                            xi.            • 

t  in  the  grateful  regard  of  the  whole  people,  I^  spite  Of  these  measures  the  anniversary 

9  they  saved,  by  our  annual  processions  to  was  still  popularly  known  as  Decoration  Day 

ig- places  of  the'  heroic  dead  and  the  floral  at  the  North,  and  the  following  was  adopted  at 

'.*// *u^*L"™?'  ^""l?*''**®  most pronunent  the  encampment  at  Baltimore,  1882: 

iful  objects  of  our  order,  none  the  less  im-  _,        ,    *               ,     .      , .  -  » 

at  it  was  not  inaugurated  till  alter  tlie  Grand  That  the  commander-in-chicf  be  requested  to  is- 

d  been  some  time  in  existence.    I  think,  8"e  a  general  order  calling  the  ottention  of  the  officers 

that  a  post  which  should  omit  this  ceremo-  ^^^  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 

itedly,  or  for  a  frivolous  cause,  or  which  of  the  people  at  large,  to  tlie  fact  that  the  proper  desig- 

tlibcrately  pass  resolutions  of  contempt  for  nation  of  May  80  is  Memorial  Day,  and  to  request 

iranco  of  it— if  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined  that  it  may  be  alwoys  so  called. 

te  amenable  to  disci^pline  by  hii^her  authority  j^  the  constitution  of  the  Grand  Army,  Ar- 

y  as  if  It  should  fail  for  a  lon^  period  to  hold  ..  i^  vi  tt   r«k«.^*^-  \t    .^«^^  ««  ^-^ii^—  . 

or  in  its  capacity  as  a  post  stould  commit  ^^^le  XIV,  Chapter  V,  reads  as  follows  : 

act  of  insubordination.  The   national  encampment   hereby  establishes  a 

le  post  to  which  any  comrade  belongs  were  Memorial  Day,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the 

nake  arrangements  tor  the  observance  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Kepublic,  on  the  80tb  day  of  May 

link  it  woidd  not  be  obligatory  upon  such  annually,  in   commemoration  of  the   deedis  of  our 

0  engage  in  any  public  ceremonies  in  its  ob-  fallen  comrades.    When  such  day  occurs  on  Sunday, 
Yet,  if  inclination  prompts  him  to  join  the  succeeding  day  shall  be  observed^  except  where, 

!  other  post,  or  to  assemble  with  other  obm-  by  legal  enactment,  the  preceding  day  is  made  a  legal 

alone  to  visit  and  decorate  the  graves  of  the  holiday,  when  such  day  shall  be  observed. 

5f  the^SS!^^'' whk^  the  Gra^*"f  rmy  ,.  The  veterans  of  New  Jersey  were,  it  is  he- 

and  fosters.  heved,  the  first  to  make  a  stated  efirort  to  se- 

Kules  and  Regulations  prescribe  the  observ-  cure  legislative  action  in  regard  to  legalizing 

le  day  b^  the  members  of  the  order.    The  the  day  as  a  holiday.     In  their  proceedings  is 

;'2^'Xe\tLtrrs^"flooJdr™of'.Sj  tl^^i^^^  f°""-'"g  -«'•««--  ^y  comrade 

the  duty  first  devolves  upon  each  post.    It  Ward. 

lly  the  case  throughout  the  country   tliat  Whereas,  The  annual  encampment  of  the  Depart- 

mly  one  post  in  each  town  or  vilhige,  and,  ment  of  New  Jersey  of  1874,  appointed  a  committee 

the  day  has  been  usuallv  observed  oy  each  to  use  every  honorable  means  to  have  an  act  passed 

1  own  way.  In  cities,  where  there  are  more  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  making  the  80th  day 
1  one,  and  where  there  are,  perhaps,  differ-  of  May  a  legal  holiday ;  and 

eries  to  be  visited,  it  has  been  the  custom.  Whereas,  The  efforts  of  this  committee  heretofore 

tirely  proper  one,  for  several  posts  to  unite  put  forth  to  secure  the  passage  of  said  act  have  failed ; 

y  in  this  service.  and 

ordinary  duties  of  a  department  oommnndcr  Whereas,  The  evidence  of  its  justice  and  propriety 

liU  deportment  as  a  whole.     On  occasions  accumulates  as  the  years  roll  by  :  therefore 

whole  department  is  ordered  ouL  or  nssem-  Resolved^  That  the  committees  having  this  matter  in 

tiy  duty,  he  takes  command.     When  a  post  charge  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  press  to  the 

>led  by  itself,  or  when  several  posts  unite  uttermost  the  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  secure  the  de- 

y,  for  the  purpose  of  a  parade,  a  reception,  sired  end. 

or  any  such  object,  the  department  com-  Action  on  the  last  two  resolutions  was  deferred  un- 

ould  hardly  as^^ume  the  direction  of  affairs,  til  the  following  morning.    No  further  business  being 

St,  or  any  number  of  i>osts,  were  to  assemble  presented,  the  counsel  adjourned, 

le  for  an  illeijal  object,  or  one  detrimental  to  .     x.          j.  /^           i 

«ste  of  the  order,  the  department  com-  ^n  motion,  the  communication  of  Comrade 

rould  have  th&  right,  and  it  would  be  his  Burrows,  in  reference  to  having  the  representa- 

nterfcre  and  stop  such  proceedings.  tives  of  this  department  at  the  next  national 

,  whatever  nght  a  department  commander  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  offer  a  resolution 

iS  own  department,  the  commander-in-chief  •*.!   ^.u       •        *         i    r.                   r  xu     n   'i.    i 

ixhout   tire  order,  and  if  the  department  with  the  View  to  ask  Congress  of  the  Umted 

er  interferes  in  matters  relating;  to  a  post  in  States  to  pass  resolutions  making  the  30th  day 
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of  May  a  national  holiday,  was  received  and  sequent  action  is  to  be  foand  in  the  ^*-  Congre»- 

adopted.  siocal  Record.'' 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  The  U.  S.  Senate  generally,  and  the  Hoqm 
encampment  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  act  sometimes,  adjourned  over  Memorial  Day,  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  in  1878  both  houses  adjourned,  the  Senate,  'Mn 
Jersey,  making  May  SO  a  legal  holiday,  re-  order  that  members  might  take  part  in  the  in- 
ported  us  follows :  teresting  ceremonies '' ;  the  House,  ''  as  a  mark 

CuABLEs  BrHBow8,  EsQ,  Dept.  Commander.  <?«  'l^P^^^  V^.i^®   memory    of  the  illustrioos 

Comrade  :    1  am  sorry  to  say  this  bill  was  defeated  dead.       But  the    law  allowing  pay  for  legal 

in  the  Senate  yesterdav.  With  the  assistance  of  others  holidays  to  the  employes  in   the  Govemmeot 

I  got  it  throujfh  the  lower  house  without  diflBculty.  Printing- Office  does  not  include  Memorial  Daj 

It  was  introduced  at  my  requ^t  by  Col.  Geo.  Patter-  |^  ^.^e  Ugt  of  such  days,  nor  has  Congress  efer 

son,  member  from  Monmouth,  who  took  ciiarffe  or  ,       !•     j  ^.t.    j  i    ti       au        i       a**^      j 

and  advocated  it    No  serious  opposition  was  made  legalized  the  day  as  a  holiday,  though  petitioned 

to  it.    It  passed  the  House  day  betore  yesterday.    As  hy  the  (rrand  Army  to  do  so.     The  Legislature 

soon  as  it  got  in  the  Senate  yesterday,  unexpected  op-  of  New  York,  by  Chap.  577  of  laws  of  1878, 

po4«itionwas  developed  there;  before  the  necessary  (amended  in  1881),  designated  ''the  30th  day 

inoasures  to  overcome  the  opposition  could  be  made  ^  ^       ^  Decoration  Day,"  as  one  of 

effective,  and  while  I  was  so  enguizred,  it  was  taken  up  ^/     ^7'' Vi-    l   i- j    -^^^^'••'•v"   »^»j»     «»  «"« 

and  lost.    Gen.  W.  J.  Sewell,  tlie  only  soldier  in  the  the  "public  holidays  for  all  purposes  whatsoever 

Senate,  had  charge  of  it  in  that  body.    It  is  too  late  as  regards  the  transaction  of  business  in  tbe 

now  to  get  the  bill  upa^in  with  any  hope  of  success,  public  offices*  of  the  State,"  or  counties  of  the 

as  the  Xearislature  adjourns  Hm  dis  to-day.    The  g^ate,  and  ''  in  the  acceptance  and  payment  of 

matter  will  have  to  be  deterred  until  another  year,  i 'n^  '#  ^^«u««««   k«,«i,^.i.  «i^-  ««^  ^JI^. :«-..- 

The  tirst  as.sault  has  carried  the  fl«t  line,  the  seind,  ^»"8  ^f,  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory 

if  vigorously  made,  should  carry  both.  Isugijest  that  not«'S."     Kbode  Island    made   the  day  a  legal 

if  the  effort  be  made  next  year  each  post  should  pass  holiday    in    1874,    Vermont     in    1876,   New 

a  series  of  resolutions,  and  send  a  copy  to  each  mem-  Hampshire  in  1877,  Wisconsin  in  1879,  Ma»- 

^L  ZLTfTL^^ZttZ  rrfi^iln  fW^^^r^  sachusetts  and  Ohio  in  1881,  and  it  is  believed 

also  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  upon  them  person-  . ,  ,       ,  ,         •     ..i        ^.t.       vt  _^k 

ally  at  their  homes ;  then,  with  a  strong  lobby  com-  ^n®  ^ame  has  been  done  in  the  other  Northern 

mittee  to  visit  and  work  at  the  State-House,  I  am  con-  States. 

vinced  it  could  be  made  a  success.  The  general  sentiment  of  the  victors  in  tbe 

I  beg  to  be  discharged  from  furtiier  duty  in  this  f^^y^^  jg  beautifully  expressed  in  one  of  Thomas 

matter.     My  feelings  are  very  much  averse  to  this  ij"n^„  am«:«k»o  o:*nJi^of  ««-,i  4^^«^^.^««  .^^m. 

business  of  lobbying :  I  have  heretofore  entirely  de-  Jailey  Aldrioh  s  simplest  and  tenderest  poems, 

clined  to  do  such  work.    Please  file  this  and  have  it       ispring  m  New  England     : 
reported,  if  1  am  not  present,  at  the  next  annual  en-  g^  j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

campmcnt.  Your  obf  dient  servant,        ^  ^  ^  ^^^^ 

T     *      IT     V.  o^r  1  h^     ^^^»*^'  Chairman.  ^^     ^        q  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^^,^  ^^  ^ . 

Trenton,  March  27, 1874.  g^^p  ^^^^^  q  ^^^^^  ^^^  |^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  j^ 

On  Dec.  8,  1870,  James  S.  Negley,  of  Penn-  N^v^r^f^t  ^^  ^ 

sylvania,  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep-  Dying  tbr  us,  they  died  for  you. 

resentatives   the   folhiwing  resolution,    which  This  hallowed  dust  should  knit  us  closer  yet 

was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Printing :  ^aaxmy  ULTSSiS,  an  American  lawyer,  bon. 

Retohed,  That  the  proceedin^js  of  different  cities,  in  Towanda,  Pa.,  May  28,  1818 ;  died  in  Wal- 

^^.!^'  T.'^}f'^  ^°  the  29th  and  80th  days  of  May,  Ungford,  Pa.,  June  6,  1887.  He  was  gradn- 
1869  and  1870,  in  commemoration  ot  the  gallant  heroes  „«.^  «f  T^ff^»*./^r,  rf^«ii-«.««  r«««^,*^u«.«  p-  in 
who  saorificei  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  republic,  ?^.t  *'  Jf  ff©*^"  ^^llege,  Canonsburg,  Pa ,  in 
and  the  record  of  tlie  ceremonies  of  the  decoration  of  1^2,  read  law  in  the  otnce  of  Judge  Williiin 
the  honored  tombs  of  the  departed,  shall  be  collected,  McKennan,  of  Pittsburg,  and  began  practiciDg 
printed,  and  bound,  under  the  direction  of  such  per-  in  Towanda  in  1843.  lie  rose  rapidly  ia  hi" 
son  as  the  Speaker  shall  designate,  for  the  use  of  Con-  profession,  and,  possessing  oratorical  powers  of 
^^^'  a  high  order,  soon  attracted  attention  in  poblic 
But  this  resolution  was  never  reported  upon,  and  political  circles.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Feb.  3,  1871,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili-  first  convention  of  the  Republican  party,  ISWJ, 
tary  Affairs  reported  adversely  on  a  joint  reso-  casting  his  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont  andfoor 
lution  introduced  in  the  Jlouse  by  Robert  C.  years  later  a  presidential  elector  on  the  Lin- 
Schenck,  of  Ohio,  "to  establish  the  80th  day  coin  and  Hamlin  ticket.  In  1862  he  was  ip- 
of  May  in  each  year  a  public  holiday."  Sena-  pointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Ple«^ 
tor  Thayer,  of  Nebraska,  in  presenting  the  re-  in  Bradford  County,  by  Gov.  Curtin,  to  fill  th« 
port,  said:  **  I  do  not  concur  in  the  report,  and  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  Jud^re  Wil- 
am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and  will  call  it  up  mot  to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  io  tbe 
at  an  early  day,  with  a  view  of  taking  the  autumn  of  that  year  was  elected  totheoffiw 
sense  of  the  Senate  upon  it  '* ;  but  no  record  for  the  full  term  of  ten  years.  In  1864  be  was 
appears  of  his  having  done  so.  June  1, 1872,  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Mr.  Duell,  of  New  York,  introduced  in  the  U.  district  comprising  Montour,  Bradford,  Solli- 
S.  House  of  Representatives,  a  joint  resolution  van,  and  Wyoming  counties,  and  in  March, 
to  establish  the  30ih  day  of  May  in  each  year  a  1805,  resigned  his  judgeship.  His  services  in 
public  holiday,  which  was  referred  to  Com-  Congress  were  so  appreciated  that  he  was  re- 
mittee on  Judiciary.     No  reference  to  any  sub-  elected  in  1866,  1868,  and  1870.    When  oair 
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le  of  the  last  term,  he  was  elected  a  greater  than  that  of  glass.  The  yiscositj  of 
)f  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peunsylvania.  hard  steel  during  the  first  ten  hours  of  detorsion 
ped  his  seat  in  Congress  in  Decemher,    was  very  much  greater  than  that  of  glass ;  but 

the  curve  thereon  passed  through  a  maximum 
for  which  point  the  rates  of  viscous  detorsion 
of  glass  and  of  glass- hard  steel  coincide,  after 
which  the  viscosity  of  the  steel  is  decidedly 
less.  The  viscosity  of  iron  during  the  first  five 
or  ten  hours  of  detorsion  is  in  a  strikingly  pro- 
nounced manner  less  tlian  that  of  steel.  As 
detorsion  continues  the  viscosity  of  soft  iron 
remains  below  that  of  steel,  whereas  the  vis- 
cosity of  drawn  iron  grows  temporarily  greater 
than  that  of  steel,  but  finally  reaches  the  same 
value.  These  experiments  justify  the  infer- 
ences that  the  viscosity  of  glass  is  not  uniformly 
greater  than  that  of  glass-hard  steel,  and  that 
the  viscosity  of  steel  is  not  uniformly  greater 
than  that  of  iron.  Again,  leaving  the  extreme 
states  of  hardness  ont  of  view,  it  is  found  that 
both  the  viscosity  and  the  moment  of  linear 
magnetization  per  nnit  of  mass,  of  a  perma- 
nently saturated  steel  rod,  increase  in  a  marked 
ULT8SB8  MXRcuB.  dcgrcc  fTom  hard  to  soft.    Hence,  permanently 

saturated  linear  magnetic  intensity  and  vis- 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  terra  of  cosity  on  the  one  hand,  magnetic  stability  or 
a.Htice  Sharswood,  in  January,  1888,  coercive  force  or  hardness  on  the  other,  seem 
Sfercnr  was  chosen  his  buccessor,  and  to  belong  together.  The  minimum  of  perma- 
inned  in  that  oflSce  till  the  day  of  his    nent  linear  intensity  of  saturated  steel  rods  has 

no  viscous  equivalent ;  but  the  viscosity  of  ex- 
LLUR6T.  Irwi  aid  Steel* — An  important  tremes  of  hard  steel  has  not  yet  been  studied 
ition  to  the  subject  of  measuring  the  minutely  by  the  authors,  nor  have  they  as  yet 
ICO  of  metals  bos  been  made  by  Mr.  Hen-  sufficiently  precise  data  for  determining  the  re- 
us in  a  paper  on  the  strength  of  iron  lation  of  the  magnetization  of  very  long  rods  in 
el.  He  remarks,  that  at  first  sight  the  temper.  In  the  extremely  soft  region,  the  oc- 
1  which  would  bear  the  greatest  steady  currence  of  a  nnique  maximum  of  magnetiza- 
efore  breaking  would  be  considered  the  tion  seems  to  be  coincident  with  the  occurrence 
ad  most  reliable ;  this  would  be  a  mis-  of  maximum  velocity.  In  general,  as  the  ratio 
conclusion  ;  for,  in  many  cases  this  ap-  of  length  to  diameter  increases,  the  minimum 
strength  is  due  to  a  want  of  elasticity,  of  permanent  magnetization  shows  a  tendeu- 
rery  slight  jerk  or  sudden  application  cy  to  move  from  soft  to  hard.  The  general  re- 
all  stress  would  cause  fracture.  When  lations  between  viscosity  and  maximum  per- 
are  occurs  without  much  stretching  the  manent  linear  intensity  of  magnetization  ob- 
s  through  an  extremely  small  distance,  served  for  steel  are  sustained  in  iron.  Among 
^refore  the  mechanical  value  or  work  the  chief  results  of  their  experiments  the  an- 
also  small,  although  the  pull  itself  may  thors  place  the  light  thrown  on  the  crucial  im- 
tnsiderable  magnitude.  The  toughness,  portance  of  the  physical  changes  which  steel 
8  after  all  the  chief  quality  sought  for  undergoes  when  annealed  at  high  temperatures, 
-al  purposes,  depends  as  much  upon  the  that  is,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  tem- 
:y  as  upon  the  ultimate  tensile  stress,  peratures  between  500°  and  1,000*^. 
the  examples  presented  by  the  author  In  a  subsequent  paper  on  "  The  Effect  of 
ration  of  modes  of  fracture  was  a  piece  Magnetization  on  the  Viscosity  and  Rigidity  of 
ight-iron  known  to  have  been  in  use  as  Iron  and  SteeV^  Mr.  Barns  shows  that  the  effect 
for  fifty  years,  which  was  remarkable  of  longitudinal  magnetization  on  either  mate- 
very  large  and  perfectly  formed  crystals  rial  within  the  elastic  limits  is  marked  detor- 
ng  over  the  whole  section.  sion,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  intensity 

experiments  of  Carl  Barus  and  V.  of  the  magnetic  field,  increasing  also  with  the 
d  upon  the  viscosity  of  steel  and  its  re-  rate  of  twist,  at  a  retarded  rate  in  both  in- 
to temperature  have  led  to  some  inter-  stances,  toward  a  maximum.  If  the  sense  of 
results.  Abstracting  for  the  moment  the  magnetization  be  reversed,  the  amount  of 
le  states  of  temper  extreme  hard  and  detorsion  is  in  general  unchanged.  With  steel, 
i  soft,  it  appears  that  the  viscosity  of  the  effect  of  magnetization  on  rigidity  during 
icreases  in  proportion  as  the  hardne^^s  the  first  phase  of  annealing  is  almost  nil,  but 
netal  increases.  Experiments  in  com-  becomes  important  during  the  second  phase, 
of  the  viscosity  of  glass  and  steel  showed  Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  works 
i  torsional  viscosity  of  annealed  steel  is    of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  in  a  new  sys- 
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tem  for  producing  puddle-bar  from  iron  which  Hopkinson    has  reached  an  accordant 

has  been  put  through  the  pneumatic  process,  bj  a  different  method  of  interpretatioi 

The  melted  iron  is  poured  into  the  puddler,  electric  conductivity  is  also  very  Ion 

whie)i  is  a  large  cylindrical  vessel  so  set  that  hardwire  has  a  tenacity  of  110  tons  per 

it  revolves.     Heat  from  a  Stubblebein  furnace  inch,  and  the  soft  wire  of  48  tons  per 

is  turned  into  the  puddler,  and  as  the  iron  be-  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  nearly  20  p< 

comes  granulated  it  gradually  takes  the  shape  The  modulus   of  elasticity  was  fonnd 

of  the  vessel.     After  being  puddled  the  metal  lower  than  that  of  wrougbt-iron ;    s< 

is  compressed  intt)  billet-shape,  and  is  then  at  though    hard    manganese   steel- wire   ] 

once  reheated  and  rolled  into  bar  or  other  iron,  enormous  tenacity,  it  ^^  gives  ^*  more  th{ 

The  magnetic  iron-ore  of  Gellivara,  Sweden,  under  sudden  stress,  recovering  itself 

according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Salt,  gives  limits  of  elasticity  are  not  passed, 
an  average  yield  of  70'55  per  cent,  of  iron.        A  method  of  tempering  watch-spri 

The  pig-iron  produced  by  the  smelting  is  very  means  of  the  electric  current  has  been  i 

tough  and  close  grained,  and  appears  to  the  by  the  Sedgwick   Manufacturing  Comp 

author  very  suitable  for  steel-uiaking  by  the  Chicago.     The  conductors  from  the  d 

Bessemer  process,  and  for  producing  the  finest  lead  to  a  bench  on  which  stands  an  ordin 

quality  of  forge-iron.  tempering  bath.    One  of  the  condnctoi 

By  examining  a  very  thinly-rolled  plate  of  nects  with  a  point  within  the  bath,  a 

steel  from  which  the  iron  had  been  removed  other  with  a  point  without.  The  piece  o 

by  nitric  acid,  and  only  the  carbon  was  left,  wire  to  be  tempered  is  fed  first  under  tl 

Messrs.  Osmond  and  Worth,  of  Creusot,  France,  tact  point  on  the  outside  of  the  bath,  ai 

have  found  that  the  carbon  is  not  distributed  under  the  point  on  the  inside.     When 

evenly  throughout  the  mass,  but  that  the  steel  reached  the  latter  the  circuit  is  comple 

consists  in  its  inner  structure  of  tiny  particles  the  wire  at  once  becomes  uniformly  1 

of  soft  iron  inclosed  in  cells  formed  by  the  car-  Since  the  variation  in  the  percentage  of 

bon.    These  cells  are  again  distributed  in  the  in  different  pieces  of  steel  forbids  the  c 

iron  either  combined  or  as  a  collection  of  cells  ])rocess  of  tempering  from  becoming  a 

having  considerable  open  spaces  between  them,  mechanical  piece  of  work,  the  color 

so  that  a  plate  or  sheet  of  steel  may  be  rolled  steel  still  has  to  determine  the  length  c 

till  it  becomes  transparent.    These  spaces  m^iy,  it  shall  be  heated.  The  chief  advantage  c 

in  the  raw  material,  be  almost  noticeable,  but  for  this  process  is,  that  the  steel  not 

are  reduced  by  rolling  and  hammering.  time  to  oxidize  after  it  has  been  heated 

In  the  David  Brose  process  for  the  improve-  proper  color  before  it  is  put  under  covei 

ment  of  steel,  which  has  been  satisfactorily  oil,  the  wire  is  of  the  same  thickness  afi 

tried  at  Pittsburg,  a  *^  purifier  ^^ — a  substance  tempered  as  it  was  before  it  entered  tl 

that  is  plentiful  and  cheap— is  introduced  into  cess.    The  uniformity  of  the  heating  tb 

the  ladle  immediately  before  the  steel  is  run  out  the  spring,  the  lessened  liability  to 

in.    The  steel  is  then  poured  into  the  ladle  ive  spots,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  heatins 

upon  the  purifier,  when  a  violent  reaction  oc-  inches  of  spring  per  second — are  claii 

curs,  setting  free  the  contained  gases,  and  cacs-  other  advantages, 
ing  a  thorough  agitation  of  the  metal,  with  a        The  report  of  the  first  series  of  exper 

resultant  commingling^  of  the  metal  and  man-  performed  by  the  committee  appointed 

ganese  more  intimate  than  can  be  attaineil  by  British  Association  to  investigate  the  in 

a  mere  mechanical  mixer.    The  steel  thus  ren-  of  silicon  on  the  properties  of  steel,  ha 

dered  is  claimed  to  be  more  uniform,  and  the  published.    It  summarizes  the  present  s 

ingota  are  remarkably  free  from  blow-holes,  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  follows 
By  this  process,  steel  of  excellent  quality  can  be        1.  Ingot  iron. — Silicon  promotes  sonn 

produced,  it  is  said,  with  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  it  resembles  carbon  in  increasing  the  t< 

less  manganese  than  is  ordinarily  required.  and  hardness;  it  should  not  exceed  0* 

According  to  a  testing  made  by  Prof.  W.  F.  cent  if  the  metal  has  to  be  rolled ;  and  i 

Barrett  on  a  manganese  steel  containing  from  cases  it  produces  brittleness  when  cold. 

12  to  14  per  cent,  of  manganese,  patented  and  steel-castings. — Silicon  promotes  sonndi 

manufactured  by  Messrs.  Uadfield  &  Co.,   of  is,  however,  regarded  as  a  necessary  e^ 

Sheffield,  the  permanent  magnetism  of  the  ma-  excess  should  be  avoided,  as  tendmgto  I 

terial  was  to  that  of  steel  of  average  quality  as  ness  and  low  extension;  about  0*8  per  < 

20  to  100,000,  and  the  induced  magnetism  to  generally  recommended.  3.  In  crucible  e 

that  of  iron  as  300  to  100,000.     In   fact,  it   is  A  few  hnndredrhs  per  cent,  is  necessary 

very  wonderful,  judging  by  muscular  sense,  to  dnce  soundness.     It  is  generally  agre€ 

find  no  sensible  force  required  to  move  this  considerable  quantities  of  silicon  may  b 

steel,  even  in  the  most  powerful  magnetic  field  ent  without  injury  to  the  material.    4 

that  could  be  obtained.     Hence,  it  is  suggested,  ganese  appears  to  be  capable  of  neoti 

the  use  of  manganese  steel  for  the  bed- plates  the  ill  effect  of  silicon. — The  first  series 

of  dynamos  and  the  plating  of  iron  vessels,  is  periments  was  undertaken  to  determine 

obvious.   Ships  built  of  such  steel  would  have  feet  of  silicon  on  the  properties  of  Bp 

no  sensible  deviation   of  the    compass.    Dr.  pure  iron.     The  general  conclnsions  wi 
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;  from  the  resnlts — that  on  adding  sill-  An  earth  containing  a  percentage  of  iron  too 
the  form  of  silicon  peg  to  the  purest  small  to  he  profitably  smelted,  and  snitable  only 
er  iron,  the  metal  is  quiet  in  the  mold  for  making  paint,  did  not  come  within  the 
ben  only  a  few  hundredths  per  cent,  of  terms  of  such  an  agreement. 
is  added.  The  metal  is  originally  red-  Experimental  tests  have  been  made  with  the 
especially  at  a  dull-red  heat,  though  it  malleable  castings  of  Messrs.  Michaelis  and 
well  at  a  welding  temperntnre ;  the  red-  Oasparius,  of  Berlin,  to  determine  the  strength 
\S8  being  increased  by  silicon.  In  all  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  articles  manufact- 
xamined  the  metal  was  tough,  cold,  nred  from  them.  One  series  of  tests  was  car- 
Ided  well,  the  silicon  having  little  or  no  ried  out  with  pieces  in  their  ordinary  condition, 
De.  Silicon  increases  the  elastic  limit  11*81  inches  long  and  1*58  inch  by  0*24  inch 
isile  strength,  but  diminishes  the  elonga-  in  section ;  while  the  second  was  made  with 
d  the  contraction  of  area  a  few  hun-  welded  test  pieces,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
I  per  cent.  The  appearance  on  fracture  same  dimensions  as  those  used  in  the  first  seriep. 
iWe  force  is  changed  from  finely  silky  The  resnlts  were :  in  the  first  series,  ultimate 
talline,  while  the  fracture  produced  by  tensile  stress,  16*38  tons  per  square  inch ;  con- 
gradually,  as  the  silicon  increases,  be-  traction,  8*2  per  cent. ;  extension,  m  a  length 
more  like  that  of  tool-steel.  The  hard-  of  7*87  inches,  2*5  per  cent. ;  limit  of  elasticity, 
icreases  with  increase  of  silicon,  but  about  4*44  tons  per  square  inch.  Second  series ; 
I  to  be  closely  connected  with  the  te-  ultimate  tensile  stress,  19*24  tons  per  square 

With  0*4  per  cent,  of  silicon  and  0*2  inch;  contraction,  13*8  per  cent.;  extension, 

it.  of  carbon,  a  steel  was  obtained  ditfi-  1*1  per  cent.    In  each  case  the  fracture  took 

work  at  high  temperature,  but  tough  place  outside  the  welded  part.    The  experi- 

old,  capable  of  being  hardened  in  water,  ments  with  manufactured  articles  were  very 

dng  a  cutting-e^lge  which  successfully  severe,  but  gave  satisfactory  results,  particularly 

1    considerable  hard  usage.    In    some  in  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  welding, 

ilicon  was  present  in  the  oxidized  con-  IIshImh* — The  properties  of  aluminum  and 

The  effect  is  then  very  different,  and  the  qualities  of  its  alloys  have  been  compre- 
chanical  properties  of  the  metal  more  hensively  treated  in  an  essay  by  Edward  D. 
resemble  those  of  the  original  Bessemer  Self.  With  those  properties  which  promise  to 
In  the  second  series  of  experiments  make  it  so  valuable  in  the  arts,  and  which  have 
I  proportions  of  silicon  have  been  added  been  described  in  previous  volumes  of  the  ^^  An- 
t  metal,  containing  manganese  and  car-  nual  Cyclopaadia,''  it  unites  a  few  deficiencies, 
ordinarily  met  with  in  commerce.  The  the  most  important  of  which  is  that  it  readily 
are  not  yet  quite  ready  for  publication,  unites  with  oxygen.  Hence  it  is  necessary,  in 
ly  show  that  manganese  greatly  modifies  casting,  to  keep  the  metal  covered  with  cbar- 
)ct  of  silicon  in  producing  redshortness,  coal  or  strongly-burned  cryolite,  to  absorb 
nee  enables  the  metal  to  be  rolled  and  the  oxide  that  may  be  formed  and  at  the 
ise  worked,  even  in  the  presence  of  same  time  protect  the  surface.  If  it  absorbs 
tenths  per  cent,  of  silicon.  The  low  oxygen  or  becomes  alloyed  with  silicon  it  is 
on,  however,  though  not  nearly  so  made  gray  and  brittle.  The  best  solders  for 
i  as  before,  is  still  observed,  despite  the  aluminum  are  composed  of  tin  and  bismuth  in 
ye  of  manganese ;  and  hence,  for  the  proportions  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
y  of  the  applications  of  mild  steel,  sili-  the  solder  that  may  be  required.  The  alloys 
»  not  appear  to  be  advantageous.  of  aluminum  are  very  numerous  and  can  be 
tperiments  upon  the  behavior  of  pigs  of  usefully  formed  with  very  wide  variations  in 
ntaining  very  little  silicon  and  varying  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients.  In 
tions  of  phosphorus  and  manganese,  a  general  way,  aluminum  may  be  said  to  im- 
leated  in  wood-charcoal,  nine  test  pieces  prove  the  qualities  of  every  metal  to  which  it 
acked  separately,  amid  small  fragments  is  added  in  small  quantities.  It  increases  the 
coal,  and  heated  to  about  1,000°  0.  for  strength  and  luster  of  the  soft  metals,  and  ren- 
nrs.  On  examining  the  samples  it  was  ders  others  much  less  liable  to  corrosion.  It 
hat  in  all  the  malleable  irons  the  per-  alloys  with  nearly  all  the  useful,  as  well  as 
>  of  carbon  had  increased,  while  in  other  with  the  precious  metals.  The  most  impor- 
ens  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  amount  tant  alloys  are  those  with  copper.  They  form 
on.  a  striking  series,  of  which  the  alloy  of  10  per 
sheen  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  cent,  of  aluminum  and  90  per  cent,  of  copper 
Ivania  that,  in  the  absence  of  anything  — the  original  aluminum  bronze — is  the  most 
g  the  contrary,  a  grant  of  the  right  to  prominently  known.  It  possesses  a  deep- 
id  carry  away  iron-ore  must  be  held  to  golden  color,  has  a  ppecific  gravity  of  7*7,  can 
3nly  to  such  ore  as  can  be  employed  in  be  forged  and  shaped  at  a  red  heat,  and  ham- 
anufacture  of  iron  as  ordinarily  car-  mered  till  cold  without  cracking.  Its  tensile 
;  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  in-  strength  has  been  proved  at  from  91,463  pounds 
,11  substances  containing  iron,  and  capa-  to  114,514  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  with 
>eing  made  to  yield  that  metal ;  but  only  elastic  limit  ranging  from  59,815  to  85,034, 
(are  commonly  used  for  that  purpose,  and  elongation  from  *05  to  2^  p^r  cenL  in 
VOL.  xxvu. — 31  A 
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the  different  alloys  with  copper,  a  gradual  without  the  aid  of  external  heat;  and  io  tiie 
change  in  properties  may  be  observed  as  the  other,  they  consist  mainly  in  treating  cryolite 
latter  is  increased  in  amount.    Aluminnm  can  or  other  metal-bearing  substances  by  the  action 
contain  10  per  C/ent.  of  copper  and  still  re-  of  an  electric  current  in  a  vessel  provided  with 
tain  most  of  its  malleability.     With  more  than  a  suitable  lime  cathode,  while  the  amide  is 
10  per  cent.,  however,  it  becomes  brittle,  but  formed  in  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  or  in  se^ 
retains  its  white  color  up  to  nearly  80  per  cent,  ments,  and  is  so  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  Te»- 
A  number  of  remarkable  and  useful  alloys  are  sel  as  to  be  practically  excluded  from  conttet 
made  by  mixing  aluminum  bronzes  with  nickel  with  the  air.    Improvements  have  been  made 
in  various  proportions.    These  compositions  in  the  Cowles  furnace  itself,  in  the  adoption  of 
are  said  to  be  very  ductile,  and  to  have  a  te-  means  by  which  the  varying  electriciu  resist- 
nacity  of  from  75,000  to  100,000  pounds  per  ance  of  the  charge  in  the  furnace  is  made  the 
square  inch,  with  about  80  per  cent,  elonga-  primary  agency  in  actuating  and  controQing 
lion.    The  addition  of  a    few    per   cent,    of  the  feeding  of  the  material  to  be  smelted  or  re- 
aluminum  to  common  brass  greatly  inorenses  duced,  and  the  discharging  of  the  products, 
its  tenacity  and  resistance  to  corrosion.    The        Dr.  Kleiner,  of  ZQrich,  has  invented  a  pro-    | 
alloys  of  aluminum  seem  well  suited  for  anti-  cess  for  producing  pure  aluminum  immediately    j 
frictional  purposes,  and  are  unexcelled  for  va-  from  the  ore  by  direct  electric  action,    his    j 
rious  household  nses.    The  golden  color  of  the  method  differs  essentially  from  that  of  Mr. 
6-per-oent.  bronze  makes  it  very  suitable  for  Gowles,  in  that  the  latter  depends  upon  the 
plumbers'  and  similar  fittings,  and  its  resistance  heat  produced  by  the  application  of  the  electric 
to  corrosion  is  greater  than  that  of  the  mate-  current,  while  in  the  present  case  the  separa- 
rials  used.    For  cooking-ntensils    and    even  tion  is  effected  by  the  chemical  power  of  the 
table-ware,  these  alloys  are  unsurpassed  in  current.    The    ore  employed    is    cryoUte,  a 
color  and  durability.    The  difficulty  of  solder-  double  fluoride  of  sodium  and  alnminum.    It 
ing  the  bronzes  and  the  fact  that  they  can  not  is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  when  exposed 
be  welded,  are  drawbacks  to  using  them  for  to  the  action  of  the  current  bas  its  alominiin 
small  manufactured  articles.     Pieces  can,  how-  removed,  leaving  a  double  fluoride  of  sodhua 
ever,  be  united  by  certain  jewelers'  solders,  which  is  soluble  in  water.    After  the  prooeffi 
from  which  soft  solders  may  be  made  by  add-  has  been  carried  as  far  as  is  commercially  eco- 
ing  brass.    These  bronzes  have  been  made  in  nomical,  the  slag  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  tbeo 
quantities  large  enough  for  testing  by  melting  broken  up  and  washed.    The  metal  comes  oot   .^ 
together  the  correct  proportions  of  copper  and  in  lumps,  the  soda-salt  is  dissolved,  and  cao  be 
aluminum,  but  this  method  is  not  commer-  saved  for  conversion  into  caustic  soda,  wbfle 
cially  economical  with  the  ingredients  at  their  the  unreduced  ore,  which  is  insoluble,  is  dried 
present  prices.    The    most   economical  way  and  returned  to  the  bath, 
seems  to  be  to  make  the  alloys  themselves  as  a        In  a  recently  patented  French  process  for 
first  product,  and  reduce  the  alumina  in  the  the  extraction  of  aluminnm  from  its  oxide  bj 
presence  of  copper.    Among  the  processes  em-  the  combined  action  of  carbon,  sulphide  of 
ployed  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the  Gowles  carbon,  and  heat,  aluminous  carbon  is  obtained 
Electric  Furnace,  in  which  the  bronze  is  pro-  by  mixing  powdered  alumina  with  40  per  eeot 
duced  from  a  charge  of  about  25  pounds  of  co-  by   weight  of  powdered  charcoal  or  lam|>- 
rundnm,  12  pounds  of  charcoal  and  carbon,  and  black;  to  this  mixture  is  added  a  sufficient 
50  pounds  of  granulated  copper.    In  general,  quantity  of  any  oil  or  tar  to  form  a  thick 
the  10-per  cent,  bronze  works  much  better  and  paste.    The  paste  is  placed  in  a  closed  vessel 
cleaner  than  copper  and  takes  a  more  beautiful  capable  of  standing  a  high  temperature,  aiMi 
polish,  which  it  retains  longer.    The  resistance  is  calcined  to  a  r^  heat  for  the  purpose  of 
to  corrosion  in  sea  and  mine  water  does  not  decomposing  the  oil  or  tar,  and  the  cohereot 
seem  to  be  well  sustained.    For  resisting  tor-  mass  of  aluminous  carbon  thus  obtained  is 
sion  the  10-per-cent.  bronze  is  substantially  as  broken  up  into  small  pieces.    The  pieces  are 
good  as  wrought-iron.    The  heat  conductivity  placed  in  a  closed  vessel  provided  with  pipes» 
of  5-  and  10-per-cent.  bronzes  is  very  high,  and  one  of  which  leads  a  current  of  gaseous  sol- 
not  much  less  than  that  of  copper.    The  fric-  phuret  of  carbon  into  the  mass  nntil  the  reac- 
tion in  journals  of  bronze  is  less  and  the  tem-  tion  is  complete,  and  the  other  allows  of  the 
perature  higher,  but  the  heat  is  very  great  as  escape  of  the  carbonic  oxide  produced.   The 
compared  with  box-metal.  sulphuret  of  aluminum  thus  obtained  is  treated 
The  success  attending  the  use  of  the  Cowles  at  a  red  heat  in  a  closed  vessel  having  pipes, 
Electric  Furnace  iu   the  production    of  aln-  with  a  current  of  carbureted  hydrogen.   Tbe 
minnm  and  its  alloys  has  induced  inventors  to  latter  unites  with  the  sulphur,  producing  sal- 
turn  their  attention  to  that  method  of  obtain-  phureted  hydrogen,  and  leaving  the  pare  tlo- 
ing  this  metal.    Dr.  Fiertz,  of  Zorich,  has  ob-  minuma. 

tained  two  Swiss  patents,  in  one  of  which  the        For  the  reduction  of  alumina,  G.  A.  Fsarie 

improvements  consist  in  fxising  and  decompo-  makes  a  paste  of  two  parts  of  pure  and  pow- 

sing  aluminum    and  other  light-metal    com-  dered  alumina  with  one  part  of  petrcleosi, 

pounds  in  an  aluminous-lined  or  other  vessel  which,  having  been  beaten  np,  is  mixed  with 

by  the  direct  action  of  the  electric  current,  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid.    When  theyellov 
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iolor  has  become  tiiiiforixi  and  the  mass  homo-  It  is  remarked  by  Thomas  D.  West  that 

^neons,   snlphorons  acid    begins  to   escape,  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  casting  of  alu- 

rhe  paste  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  thrown  minnm  bronze  are,  in  some  respects,  similar  to 

nto  a  cmcible  heated  to  redness,  so  as  to  de-  those  which  were  encountered  in  perfecting 

M>m  pose  the  petroleum.    The  flame  is  allowed  methods  for  casting  steel.      There  is  much 

:o  escape  and  the  crucible  is  cooled.   The  com-  small  work  which  can  be  successfullj  cast  by 

[>act  product  obtained  having  been  powdered  methods  used   in  the  ordinary  moldings  of 

ind  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  a  metal  in  cast-iron ;  but  in  peculiarly  proportioned,  and 

powder,  is  placed  in  a  graphite  crucible,  which  in  large  bronze  castings,  other  means  and  extra 

is  well  closed  and  heated  to  whiteness.     In  display  of  skill  and  judgment  will  be  generally 

the  black  powder  which  is  observed  when  the  required.    In  strong  metals  there  appears  to 

oooled  crucible  is  opened,  are  found  grains  be  a  ^'redshortness^'or  degree  of  temperature, 

ind  alloys  of  aluminum.     This  process  is  also  after  the  material  becomes  solidified,  at  which 

applicable  to  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  etc.  it  may  be  torn  apart,  if  it  meets  a  very  little 

The  ^^  Colossus  '*  dynamos  of  the  Cowles  resistance  in  its  contraction ;  and  the  separa- 

works  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  operation  and  tion  may  be  such  as  can  not  be  detected  by  the 

efficiency  of  which  were  described  in  the  '*  An-  eye,  but  will  be  made  known  only  when  press- 

naal  Cycloptedia  "  for  1886,  are  now  at  work,  ure  is  put  upon  the  casting.    To  overcome  this 

and  producing  the  pure  metal  and  its  useful  evil,   and  to  make  allowances  for  sufficient 

alloys  and  bronzes  in  large  quantities  daily.  freedom  in  contraction,  much  judgment  will 

For  electro-plating  with  aluminum,  Mr.  Her-  often  be  required,  and  different  modes  must  be 
man  Rein  hold  recommends  a  mixture  consist-  adopted  to  suit  varying  conditions.  One  fac- 
ing of  a  solution  of  60  parts  of  alum  in  800  tor  often  met  with  is  that  of  the  incompressi- 
parts  of  water,  with  10  parts  of  chloride  of  bility  of  cores  or  parts  forming  the  interior 
aluminum  to  which,  after  heating  to  200°  and  portion  of  castings,  while  another  is  the  re- 
cooling,  89  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  sistance  which  flanges,  etc.,  upon  an  exterior 
added.  The  object  to  be  plated,  having  been  surface,  oppose  to  the  freedom  of  contraction 
cleaned  and  freed  from  all  forms  of  grease,  is  of  the  mass.  The  author  has  combated  the 
SQsnended  in  the  bath  over  the  electro-positive  former  difficulty  by  mixing  resin  and  sand  in  his 
anode,  while  the  plate  of  metallic  aluminum  is  cores,  or  using  **  green-sand '*  cores.  In  cast- 
suspended  on  the  negative  pole.  ings  requiring  large  round  cores,  which  could 

In  a  specimen  of  what  is  called  aluminum  be  *^  swept,'*  a  hay-rope  wound  around  a  core 

steel,  exhibited  by  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelt-  barrel  would  often  prove  an  excellent  backing, 

ing  and  Aluminum  Company,  a  sample  bar  of  and  allow  freedom  for  contraction  sufficient  to 

rron  welded  to  a  band  of  Siemens-Martin  basic  insure  no  rents  or  invisible  strain  in  the  body 

steel  with  0*2  per  cent,  of  aluminum  added,  of  the  casting.     To  provide  means  for  freedom 

shows  no  line  of  weld,  and  the  characteristics  in  the  contraction  of  exterior  portions  of  oast- 

of  the  steel  appear  to  extend  far  into  the  iron,  ings  which  may  be  supposed  to  offer  resistance 

Without  the  aluminum,  a  clearly  defined  weld  sufficient  to  cause  an  injury,  different  methods 

is  visible  between  iron  and  the  same  steeL  will  have  to  be  employed  in  almost  every  new 

ileys. — A  number  of  metallic  alloys  have  form  of  pattern.    One  method  found  to  work 

>een  prepared  by  H.  Warren  by  an  electrolytic  well  is  to  **  gate  "  a  mold  so  that  it  can  be  filled 

nethod  which  differs  slightly  from  the  manner  or  poured  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  have  the 

n  which  mercury  combines  with  other  ele-  metal  as  dull  as  it  will  flow  to  warrant  a  fuU- 

lents  bj  reason  of  the  liquidity  of  mercury,  run  clean  casting.    Aluminum  bronze  is  free 

>n  sabstituting  for  the  mercury,  iron,  copper,  from  the  "  blow-holes "  which  are  liable  to 

inc,  etc.,  these  metals  may  be  readily  made  to  exist  in  strong  metals. 

ombine  with  the  more  oxidizable  elements,  The  alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  and  aluminum, 

ich  as  silicon,  phosphorus,  etc.,  by  so  arrang-  known  as  lechesne,  is  recommended  as  com- 

ig  the  process  that  the  metal  employed  for  bining  absolute  malleability  with  an  excep- 

irming   the  alloy,  when   in  a  fluid  state,  is  tional  degree  of  homogeneity,  tenacity,  and 

>Diiec£ed  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  ductility,  and  as  having  less  liability  to  oxi« 

»riea,  and  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  sub-  dize  and  act  as  a  heat-conductor  than  other 

ance  containing  the  element  with  which  it  is  alloys  heretofore  in  use.    Its  distinctive  feat- 

emred  to  combine  it.    A  silicon  bronze  was  nre  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  binary  al- 

rodaced  by  this  method  by  the  electric  action  loy  (nickel  and  copper)  of  a  quantity  of  alumi« 

Q  metallic  copper  and  silico-fluoride.    Phos-  num,  calculated  according  to  the  proportion 

hor  and  other  bronzes  may  also  be  readily  of  the  nickel.    Like  gold,  silver,  and  platinum, 

>rnied  in  a  similar  manner.    For  the  prepara-  the  lechesne  alloy  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the 

on  of  silicon-eisen  the  substitution  of  iron  most  difficult  processes  of  hammering,  draw- 

>r  copper  is  all  that  is  required.    The  silicon-  ing,  and  deep  chasing  or  punching,  especially 

isen  so  obtained  presents  the  appearance  of  in  ornamental  work.     It  is  employed  for  the 

ot-blast  silicon.    Native  cryolite  may  be  read-  pro<luction  of  a  superior  kind  of  German-silver, 

y  decomposed  when  in  contact  with  metallic  A  new  alloy  has  been  discovered  by  Mr. 

inc,  and  by  snitable  means  the  zinc  may  be  Reith,  of  Bockenheim,  which  practically  re- 

olatillzed,  leaving  pure  aluminum.  sists  the  attack  of  most  acids  and  alkaline  sola- 
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tioDs.  It  is  a  broDze,  with  the  addition  of  cessary.  When  the  pnlp  has  been  gronnd  long 
I  eail  and  antimony,  and  is  composed  of  copper,  enough,  the  mercury  is  added,  in  qoantities 
15  parts;  tin,  2*84  parts;  lead,  1'82  part;  and  depending  on  the  precions-nietal  contents  of 
antimony  1  part.  the  ore.  The  time  required  for  the  operation 
Great  hardness  and  ductility  are  given  to  is  from  six  to  ten  hours.  The  capacity  of  tbe 
red  brass  by  mixing  in  with  the  metals  a  small  simplest  arrastra  varies  with  the  kind  of  treai- 
quantity  of  green  bottle-glass.  While  the  re-  ment,  and  the  completeness  of  the  plant,  from 
sultant  alloy  is  not  easily  worked,  it  is  valua-  one  to  two  tons  a  day.  The  amount  of  labor 
ble  as  a  mixture  in  making  other  qualities  of  required  in  this  process  is  extremely  small 
brass,  for  which  purpose  borings,  filings,  etc.,  ^'  Black  gold  **  has  been  found  by  Mr.  £.  W. 
can  be  used  with  advantage.  It  is  adapted  £.  Mclvor^s  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  tb« 
for  use  in  machinery  by  melting  with  it  one  nuggety  reef  at  Maiden,  Victoria,  to  be  a  na- 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese.  All  sorts  of  tural  alloy  of  gold  and  bismuth.  The  ore  is 
brass  made  with  this  alloy  are  very  liquid  and  crystalline,  malleable,  of  silvery- white  laster, 
close  grained.  when  freshly  broken,  but  tarnishing  and  be- 
On  account  of  their  power  of  resisting  the  coming  black  on  exposure.  When  roasted,  the 
corrosion  of  sulphurous  mine-waters,  signal  bismuUi  is  eliminated,  and  a  bead  of  pure  gold 
ropes  made  of  Delta  wire  have  been  found  to  is  left  The  ore  contains  gold,  64*211;  bismotb, 
be  much  better  for  use  in  mines,  collieries,  etc..  84*878 ;  and  silioeous  matter,  1*891. 
than  those  made  of  iron.  Messrs.  Grillo,  of  The  essential  conditions  of  a  aocceasful  amal- 
Dusseldorf,  find  them  to  possess  just  double  gamation  process  with  gold  are  to  maintain  tbe 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  galvanizeid-iron  wire  mercury  in  a  condition  of  *'*'  quickness,^'  so  that 
formerly  used  by  them.  This  allows  tbe  weight .  it  may  readily  take  up  every  atom  of  gold  pre- 
of  the  wire  to  be  reduced  one  half.  sented  to  it,  and  to  keep  the  pulverized  ore 
A  prize  of  $750  was  offered  by  the  Berlin  in  contact  with  the  clean  mercury.  These  oon- 
Union  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Activity  ditionsare  insured  in  Mr.  B.  C.  MoUoy^ahy- 
for  the  most  exhaustive  critical  summary  of  drogen-amalgam  process.  In  this  process  tbe 
the  bronze,  red  brass,  and  brass  alloys,  used  mercury  is  placed,  to  the  thickness  of  about  \ 
or  recommended  for  use  in  mechanical  science,  inch,  in  a  pan,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  por- 
Papers  for  the  competition  were  required  to  ous  jar  having  within  it  a  cylinder  of  lead  and 
be  sent  in  by  Dec.  81,  1887.  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  leadcyl- 
ML — ^The  treatment  of  gold-ores  in  the  ar-  inder  U  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
rastra  is  of  interest,  because  the  principle  of  mercury  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  smill 
the  apparatus  is  copied  in  the  new  methods  dynamo.  When  the  current  passes,  oxygeais 
that  are  being  devised.  The  machine  is  slow,  evolved  from  the  surface  of  the  lead  anode, 
but  effective.  As  used  in  Mexico,  it  is  built  while  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  surface  of 
with  a  circular  pavement  from  six  to  ten  feet  the  mercury.  The  mercury  combines  -with  a 
in  diameter,  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  rock  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  and  so  formsa  hjdro- 
that  can  be  found,  which  should  also  be  coarse  gen-amalgam,  while  the  excess  of  hydrogen 
grained  and  have  a  rough  surface ;  but  all  passes  away.  The  mercury  thus  charged  wiUi 
joints  should  be  tightly  cemented  to  prevent  hydrogen  can  not  oxidize,  and,  no  matter  bov 
waste  of  gold.  In  tbe  center  of  the  pavement  deleterious  the  ingredients  uf  the  ore  may  be, 
is  fixed  a  pivoted  post,  which  carries  a  little  it  is  always  quick,  and  its  affinity  for  tbe  gold 
above  the  floor-level  two  or  more  arms,  to  is  manifested  by  a  perfect  amalgamation, 
which  stone  drags  are  hung,  lifted  np  a  little  Gold  has  been  discovered  near  Isbpeming. 
in  front,  but  scraping  the  ground  behind,  and  Mich.,  on  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Company's 
weighing  from  80  to  300  pounds  or  more.  This  workings.  A  fairly  rich  seam  of  auriferooi 
machine  is  moved  by  such  power  as  is  most  qnartzite  lies  at  a  depth  of  about  four  feet  from 
available.     Tbe  outside  of  the  pavement  is  the  surface ;    while  from  twenty  feet  depth 

Erotected  by  a  tight  wall,  from  18  to  80  inches  specimens  were  obtained  which  would  give  an 

igh.    The  ore  to  be  treated  in  the  arrastra  is  average  run  of  $10,000  to  the  ton  in  natiye 

broken  to  the  proper  size,  shoveled  or  fed  in,  gold.    The  gold  is  said  to  be  so  thick  that  i( 

and  mixed  with  water  enough  to  make  a  thick  holds  a  mass  of  quartz  together  after  it  has 

pulp.    A  charge  consists  generally  of   from  been   broken  with  the  hammer.    The  gold- 

600  to  1,000  pounds  of  dry  ore.  The  drags  are  bearing  belt  seems  to  extend  in  a  fairly  defined 

allowed  to  act  from  two  to  four  hours,  the  line  from  Marquette  to  L'Anse,  some  60  miles 

limit  of  time  being  fixed  by  testing  the  fineness  and  is  from  2  to  8  miles  north  of  the  iron-bdt. 

of  the  pulp  between  tbe  thumb  and  finger.  Herr  M.  Dahl,   mining  engineer,  who  b^ 

The  principal  chemicals  used  with  gold-ore  are  been  examining  northern  Norway,  on  behalf 

a   little    potassium  cyanide  to   ^^  liven  ^'  the  of  the  Norwegian  Government,  reports  thit 

^*  quick,"  or  some  wood-ashes  or  lye  to  neutral-  all  the  rivers  in  tbe  interior  of  Finnmarken,  a 

ize  the  effect  of  any  grease  that  may  have  got  district  of  fifty  Norwegian  square  miles,  carry 

into  the  ore.    Generally,  no  others  are  em-  gold.    The  metal  is  found  in  sand  containeil 

ployed ;  but  when  the  ores  carry  large  amounts  in  little  hollows,  which  by  their  shape  prevent 

of  silver,  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  and  salt  its  being  washed  away  by  the  water.    Platinum 

are  put  in  solid,  in  such  quantities  as  seem  ne-  is  also  found  occasionally. 
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i>iith  African  gold-fields   have   been  Ores  containing  a  low  percentage  of  sulphide 

in  importance,  with  the  almost  daily  of  antimony  are  treated  by  Messrs.  Pamelland 

r   of  new   "reefs."    The  exports  of  Simpson,   of  Chester,   England,  by  reducing 

1887,  from  the  district  of  Johannes-  them  to  a  fine  state  of  division,  and  agitating 

re  valued  at  £40,000.   The  gold  region  with  a  solution  of  monosulphide  of  ammonium, 

(ed  to  extend  for  600  miles  over  the  with  or  without  heat.    The  sulphide  of  anti- 

K>nntry  between  Kimberly  and  Dela-  mony  becomes  converted  into  a  red  sulphide. 

So  far,  the  gold  is  mined  from  the  held  in  suspension  in  the  liquid,  and  is  sepa- 

>r  rock  fountain,  and  has  to  be  extract-  rated  by  drawing  off  and  afterward  washing 

e  aid  of  crushing-machinery  \  and,  as  the  settlings  of  gangue  and  unaffected  ore. 

irge  alluvial  deposits  have  been  found.  Zlne.  —  Zinc  •  ores    are  found  in  larger  or 

—  The  composition  nsed   principally  smaller  qaantities  in  most  of  the  counties  in 

lectro-deposition  of  nickel  m  the  pro-  Missouri  south  of  the  Missouri  river— gener- 

described  by  Mr.   Thomas  T.  P.  B.  ally  in  conjunction  with  lead.    In  Franklin, 

is  a  double  sulphate  of  nickel  and  Crawford,  Jefferson,  and  Washington  counties, 

1.      The    silvery   appearance  of    the  zinc  occurs  disseminated  along  with  lead,  in 

depends  on  the  purity  of  the  salt  as  immense  bodies  of  barytes.    The  richest  de- 

m  the  anodes.    About  eight  ounces  of  posits  of  zinc  are  on  or  near  the  Ozark  mount- 

»le  sulphate  to  each  gallon  of  distilled  ains.      The  principal  part  of  the  mining  is 

rater,  is  a  good  proportion  to  use  when  done  in  the  southwestern  counties.    The  ores 

up  a  bath.    The  bath  should  be  neu-  comprise  a  considerable  variety  of  carbonates, 

neariy  so.  slightly  acid  rather  than  silicates,  and  sulphurets.    Outside  of  this  dis- 

To  produce  a  bright  deposit,  the,  trict,  zinc-mining  proper  may  be  said  to  be 

ises  a  very  small  quantity  of  bisulphide  comparatively  unknown;  but  in  Washington 

•n  in  his  mixture;  but  if  much  is  used,  and  other  counties  where  the  ore  is  exposed  to 

ver  plating,  the  deposit  is  made  very  view  over  large  areas,  the  metal  is  worked  on 

Dost  black,  and  can  not  be  buffed  or  the  surface  in  the  most  rudimentary  fashion — 

bright.  to  a  large  extent  by  farmers  at  times  when 

ickel-mincs  at  Thio,  in  New  Caledonia,  their  proper  work  is  not  pressing,  who  thus 

lied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  find  a  convenient  means  for  increasing  their 

le,  and  extend  over  an  area  of  about  income.    The  ores  are  mined  in  some  of  the 

;res.      The  lodes  now  being  worked  eastern  counties  in  small  quantities,  but  not 

thickness  from  three  to  seven  feet,  and  profitably,  on  account  of  the  crudeness  and  ex- 

oited  in  large  open  cuts  or  quarries,  pensiveness  of  the  processes  employed,  for  a 

contains,  on  the  average,  about  10  per  furnace  in  South  St.  Louis.    The  oxide  of  zinc, 

pure  nickel.    Mr.  Croisille,  who  re-  or  zinc-white,  an  important  pigment,  was  for- 

•on  the  mines,  estimates  that,  with  the  merly  manufactured  with  profit  at  works  in 

:binery  and  generally  increased  mining  Washington  County.    But  the  works,  which 

p,  there  will  be  no  difiiculty  in  extract-  consumed  about  t«n  tons  of  ore  a  day,  had  to 

cient  ore  to  provide  for  the  manufact-  be  suspended  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 

ivo  or  three  thousand  tons  of  the  pare  sccnring  a  sufficient  supply  of  ore. 

iv  annum.  In  a  new  process  for  extracting  zinc  from 

'erro- Nickel  Society  of  Paris  is  making  blende,  aa  proposed  by  Messrs.  Hannan  and 

steel,  composed  of  soft  iron,  nickel,  Milbum,  of  Glasgow,  the  ores,  instead  of  being 

ese  metal,  or  an  oxide  of  it,  alaminum,  roasted,  are  pulverized,  mixed  with  malleable 

o-cyanide  of  potassium,  which  requires  scrap-iron,  and  then  subjected  to  distillation  in 

ening.    The  steel  is  produced  at  one  a  vertical  iron  retort  attached  to  a  condenser. 

In  this  process  the  lead  and  copper  which  zinc- 

mj* — Some  of  the  richest  antimony-  blende  frequently  contains  are  obtained  in  com - 

i  the  world  exist  within  a  few  miles  of  mercially  valuable  forms. 

in  Portugal    They  have  been  worked  Prtccnes. — Electricity  has  been  applied  effi- 

ly  years  on  a  small  scale.    A  Porta-  ciently  to  the  treatment  of  ores  at  the  Douglass 

»mpany  was  lately  formed,  with  a  capi-  Mill,   Dayton,  Nevada.     The  method  was  at 

100,000  to  work  them;  and  it  has  al-  first  tried  on  tailings,  with  a  view  of  recover- 

Mslared  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  be-  ing  the  mercury  which  had  been  lost ;  but  it 

Iding  a  very  substantial  sum  to  the  has  been  found  still  more  effective  in  working 

fund.    Adjoining  this  mine  is  one  that  ores  by  preventing  loss  of  mercury  and  amal- 

I  worked  by  English  residents  of  Opor-  gam.    The  dynamos  in  use  at  the  Douglass 

yorgo  mine)  which,  having  been  bought  Mills  are  capable  of  operating  seven  settlers, 

ish  capitalists,  is  now  undergoing  de-  The  mill  works  135  tons  of  ore  per  day.    It  is 

nt.    A  lode    has  been  struck  which  represented  that  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of 

rom  7  inches  to  8  feet  8  inches  in  chemicals  for  a  silver  mill  is  equivalent  to  twice 

18,  with  a  metallization  of  pure  antimo-  the  cost  of  treatment  and  power  when  the  new 

I.   Six  distinct  lodes  intheCorgo  mines  process  is  used;  and  that  in  the  Douglass  Mill 

en  opened  and  exploited  to  a  consider-  it  has  cut  down  the  cost  of  chemicals  one  half, 

ent.  and  does  better  work. 
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An  easy  method  of  oleansiDg  iron  from  mst  difficnlt  of  i^ition,  while  the  method  emplojed 

is  described,  by  which  the  article,  even  if  it  in  casting  at  the  same  time  secares  the  pre- 

is  much  eaten  into,  is  greatly  improved  in  ap-  servation  of  the  structure   with    bat   alight 

pearance.    It  is  immersed  in  a  nearly  saturated  diminution  of  dimensions.    The  change  in  the 

solution  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  the  duration  of  properties  of  the  material  permits  the  use  of 

the'  immersion  is  regulated  by  the  greater  or  woven  or  natural  fabrics  as  molds  for  the 

less  thickness  of  the  lilm  of  rust;   in  most  cheap  reproduction  in  metal  of  designs  which 

cases,  however,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  could  not  otherwise  be  made,  except  at  enor- 

hours  will  suffice.    The  solution  of  chloride  of  mous  expense  for  engraving.     The  application 

tio  must  not  contain  too  great  an  excess  of  acid,  of  the  invention  in  the  arts  is  at  present  limited 

or  it  will  attack  the  iron  itself.    After  the  arti-  to  the  cheap  production  of  dies  for  the  ofda- 

cles  have  been  removed  from  the  bath,  they  mentation  of  castings,  or  to  the  production  of 

should  be  washed  in  water,  and  then  with  am-  dies  for  embossing  leather,  paper,  or  metallie 

monia,  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible.    Arti-  surfaces,  aod  also  for  the  easy  parting  or  di- 

cles  treated  in  this  manner  assume  the  appear-  viding  of  metal  in  casting ;  but  new  fields  of 

ance  of  dead  silver.  application  may  be  opened  when  the  method 

l[lsMllaMOfl&~-A  process  has  been  described  is  brought  into  more  general  use. 

for  casting  iron  and  other  metals  upon  laces,  Thomas  Turner  has  been  led  to  conclode 

embroidery,  fern  leaves,  and  other  copibustible  from  the  examination  of  various  methods  for 

materials,  including  even   the  most  delicate  determining    the    hardness    of  metals  that 

fabrics.    When  this  is  done,  the  tissue  is  not  hardness  and  tenacity  are  distinct  physical 

injured  or  disturbed  at  all,  but  is  perfectly  car-  properties ;  that  methods  for  the  quantitatiTe 

bonized  into  a  very  refractory  carbon,  while  determination  of  hardness,  depending  on  the 

there  is  produced  on  the  casting  a  sharp  and  *  production  of  an  indentation  of  considerable 

accurate  mold  of  the  design,  which  may  be  size,  have  the  disadvantage  that  the  results  are 

used  as  a  die.    In  one  experiment,  a  piece  of  influenced  by  the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  and 

lace,  having  open  meshes  a  little  larger  than  a  that  owing  to  plasticity  they  vary  accordin/^to 

pin's  head,  was  suspended  in  the  mold,  so  as  the  time  taken  to  produce  the  indentation ; 

to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.    The  molten  and  that  brittle  substances  are  apt  to  be  broken 

metal  was  then  poured  in  on  both  sides  of  the  by  the  pressure ;  that  in  substances  which  are 

lace.      When  the  casting    was   cold,  it  was  homogeneous  in  structure,  the  hardness  and 

thrown  upon  the  floor  of  the  foundry  and  sep-  tenacity  generally  vary  according  to  the  noro- 

arated  into  two  parts,  while  the  lace  fell  out  ber  of  atoms  in  a  given  space ;  but  that  in  sob- 

uninjured.    The  pattern  was  reproduced  upon  stances  possessing  a  definite  structure  the  last 

each  face  of  the  casting.    The  question  natu-  rule  does  not  apply. 

rally  arises,  why  did  not  the  iron  run  through  Having  observed  that  ends  of  wires  were 
the  holes  and  run  together  ?  The  answer  is  often  stuck  firmly  together  after  the  passage 
found  by  Mr.  A.  £.  Outerbridge,  in  the  fact  of  the  electric  current,  Mr.  Elihu  Thomson  has 
that  the  thin  film  of  oxide  of  iron  or  ^^  skin,''  devised  a  plan  for  electric  welding,  and  has 
which  always  forms  on  the  surface  of  molten  constructed  suitable  apparatus  for  effecting  it. 
iron,  was  caught  in  the  fine  meshes,  and  thus  The  pieces  are  prepared  for  the  operation  by 
prevented  the  molten  metal  from  joining  cleaning  those  parts  with  the  file  or  emery, 
through  the  holes.  The  author's  experiments  which  enter  the  clamps  where  the  ends  are 
indicate  that  to  secure  this  result,  the  meshes  held  in  place,  so  that  a  contact  shall  be  effect- 
must  not  be  more  than  about  one  fiftieth  of  ed.  The  pieces  being  placed  in  the  clamps  a 
an  inch  in  diameter.  lie  suggests  that  the  moderate  pressure,  tending  to  hold  them  in 
intrusion  of  particles  or  globules  of  particles  abutment,  is  applied,  and  a  flux  may  be  added, 
partly  cooled,  on  which  a  '^  skin  "  has  formed,  after  which  the  current  is  put  on.  Heating  of 
may  furnish  the  explanation  for  many  of  the  the  abutted  ends  begins  at  once,  and  proceeds 
obscure  flaws  found  in  castings.  with  a  rapidity  depending  on  the  onrrent  tlow 

A  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  hav-  and  the  size  and  nature  of  the  pieces  treated, 
ing  examined  Mr.  Outerbridge's  processes,  re-  With  great  energy  of  current,  joints  on  iron 
ports  that  the  success  of  the  method  of  prepa-  bars  of  over  one-half  inch  diameter  have  been 
ration  for  them  consists  in  first  removing  the  made  in  less  than  three  seconds,  and  with 
fluid  or  liquid  parts  of  the  structure  operated  small  wires  the  action  is  almost  instantaneoDS. 
upon,  and  then  so  slowly  draining  off  those  The  temperature  to  which  the  pieces  are  heated 
constituents  which  are  produced  by  destructive  may  be  kept  perfectly  under  control  by  em- 
distillation  that  the  carbonaceous  ports,  which  ploying  suitable  devices  to  govern  the  flow  of 
are  unaffected  by  the  heat,  and  the  integrity  the  current.  Consequently,  varieties  of  steel 
of  the  fibers  or  structures  of  the  fabric,  shall  which  are  easily  iniured  by  excessive  heating 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  too  tumultuous  exit  of  or  which  will  not  bear  hammering  when  hot, 
the  vapors  and  gases ;  the  exceedingly  high  may  be  welded  quite  readily.  Even  very  faVh 
temperature  at  the  close  of  the  treatment  in-  ble  metals,  such  as  lead,  tin,  or  zinc^  may  be 
snring  the  complete  expulsion  of  all  volatiliza-  welded  if  resin  or  tallow  or  chloride  of  zino 
ble  matter.  By  this  treatment,  an  easily  igniti-  is  used  as  a  flux  instead  of  borax.  While  or 
bio  material  is  converted  into  one  exceedingly  dinarily  it  has  been  the  exception  that  metal* 
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Id  readily,  with  the  eleotrio  method  no  justify  anj  definite  conclasion  whatever.  The 
tal  or  alloy  yet  tried  has  failed  to  unite  so-called  equinoctial  storms  are  simply  those 
th  pieces  of  the  same  metal ;  and  the  trials  of  the  several  storms  likely  to  occur  in  the 
^e  included  most  of  the  metals  commonly  early  spring  and  fall  that  come  nearest  to  the 
own.  Joints  between  different  metals  or  21st  of  March  and  September, 
oys  are  often  easily  produced,  if  their  physi-  The  discrepancy  between  the  popular  names 
i  properties  are  not  too  much  unlike.  given  to  meteorological  phenomena  and  their 
■FI£OK0L0€iT«  In  a  lecture  on  *^  Popular  real  nature  as  determined  by  means  of  instru- 
rors  in  Meteorology,^'  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe  ments,  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  meetings 
dsts  that  in  approaching  the  study  of  the  of  the  Meteorological  Society  of  Berlin.  Dr. 
ence  we  should  recognize  that  in  general  the  8chultz  remarked  that  the  sirocco  wind  in 
nosphere  is  governed  by  immutable  laws,  Italy  is  spoken  of  as  *' heavy, *^  whereas  the 
d  should  seek  for  the  forces  that  control  it.  barometer  indicates  a  diminished  pressure. 
18  folly  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  weather-  Summers  are  spoken  of  as  wet  or  dry,  accoi-d- 
ddictions  in  the  old  almanacs,  which  are  made  ing  as  they  are  accompanied  by  much  or  little 
sometimefi  several  years  in  advance  on  an-  rain,  without  taking  into  account  the  usually 
•Dt  astrological  principles,  whereas  the  plainest  opposed  indications  of  the  psychrometers ; 
ichings  of  the  real  science  of  meteorology  go  similarly  our  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are 
show  that  the  inflaenceof  the  moon,  the  plan-  often  directly  opposed  to  the  indications  of 
I,  and  the  stars  on  our  atmosphere  is  wholly  the  thermometer.  Observations  made  by  the 
ippreciable.  The  observations  as  a  whole  speaker  in  Rome  and  the  Riviera,  showed  oc- 
>w  it  to  be  probable  that  the  total  amount  casionally,  among  other  things,  the  anomaly 
spottedness,  or  total  frequency  of  spots,  on  that  the  temperature  in  the  shade  was  higher 
>  sun,  is  accompanied  by  a  slight  change  in  '  than  in  the  sun,  especially  when  the  thermome- 
3  general  condition  of  the  earth^s  atmosphere;  ter  in  the  sun  was  exposed  to  a  strong  wind, 
t  these  effects  are  only  barely  appreciable  in  Prof.  Von  Bezold  laid  stress  upon  the  diifer- 
9  atmosphere  as  a  whole,  and  it  is  utterly  ence  between  physical  meteorology  and  the  iu- 
[>gica!  to  conclude  that  there  is  any  direct  fluence  of  temperature  and  moisture  on  the 
nnection  between  special  spots  on  the  sun  living  organism.  Alterations  of  atmospheric 
d  special  localities  on  the  earth.  The  power  pressure  have  no  effect  on  healthy  human  he- 
forecasting  weather,  which  has  been  a^  ings,  although  they  must  have  on  sickly  people, 
Lbed  to  animals,  from  the  observation  of  inasmuch  as  a  diminution  of  pressure  must  lead 
me  of  their  habits,  is,  like  many  customs  of  to  an  increased  evolution  of  gases  from  the  soil, 
en,  simply  the  result  of  the  accumulated  and  their  accompanying  miasmas.  The  idea  of 
periences  transmitted  and  increased  from  sultriness  has  not  yet  been  defined  from  a 
^neration  to  generation.  The  flight  of  the  physical  point  of  view;  probably  in  connection 
r>cky  Mountain  locust,  which  has  been  at-  with  this,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ibated  to  a  seeking  for  regions  where  food  air  is  occasionally  supersaturated  with  aqueous 
ay  be  found,  is  simply  the  result  of  the  action  vapor,  and  thnt  in  this  case  an  incipient  con- 
*  a  hot,  drying  air  on  its  wings.  Stiffening  densation  may  be  accompanied  by  a  real  evolu- 
lem,  it  causes  a  nervous  irritability,  which  tion  of  heat.  Dr.  Sklarek  mentioned  experi- 
m  be  gratified  best  by  active  flapping  of  the  ments  on  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  human 
ings;  and  thus  the  insect,  without  instinct  or  body,  which  showed,  in  opposition  to  the  laws 
itention  on  its  part,  is  carried  to  the  upper,  of  radiation  from  non-living  bodies,  that  it 
>oler  currents,  where  it  is  wafted  to  distant  radiates  more  heat  from  exposed  parts  of  its 
laces.  In  a  similar  manner  nearly  all  tlie  surface  which  are  usually  covered  with  clothes, 
lies  for  weather  prediction  founded  on  the  when  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
?bavior  of  plants,  or  such  signs  as  the  gather-  the  skin  and  the  surrotmdings  is  less  than  when 
ig  of  dew  on  stones,  or  the  falling  of  soot  in  it  is  greater.  This  anomalous  behavior  may  be 
le  chimney,  are  simply  hygroscopic  phenome-  explained  by  the  supposition  that,  when  the 
i;  and  a  well-made  hygrometer,  such  as  is  difference  in  temperature  (between  the  skin 
led  by  meteorologists,  will  give  more  accurate  and  the  surroundings)  increases,  the  physical 
idications  than  any  of  these  natural  objects,  properties  of  the  skin  and  its  radiating  powers 
he    quotation    of  such    indefinitely    known  undergo  some  change. 

^ents  as  electricity  and  ozone  as  active  causes  The  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather 

I  meteorological   phenomena,  is  rated  as  an  has  been  discussed  by  J.  W.  Oliver,  in  an  arti- 

Tor.     The  supposed  cooling  of  the  air  by  cle  in  "  Longman's  Magazine  "  and  the  **  Popu- 

I under- showers,  is  just  as  likely  to  be  the  pro-  lar  Science  Monthly.'*    The  author,  consider- 

action  of  the  showers  by  the  cooling  of  the  ing  some  of  the  most  hnportant  of  the  popular 

r;  or  the  phent)mena  may  be  simply  coinci-  predictions  in  which  the  moon  is  concerned, 

ent,   or  the  different  results  of  a  common  deals,  first,  with  the  notions  that  are  utterly  ab- 

lase^  and  not  at  all  related  as  cause  and  ef-  surd,  and,  second,  with  those  that  are  explica- 

)ct.     Concerning  the  effect  of  destruction  or  ble  by  the  aid  of  physical  principles.    "While 

^toration  of  forests  and  of  the  extension  of  he  regards  most  of  the  predictions  founded 

iilroads  and  telegraphs  on  climate,  obsg*va-  upon  the  changes  and  aspects  of  the  moon  as 

ions  have  not  been  long  enough  continued  to  baseless,  he  holds  it  unfair  to  consider  the 


\ 
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whole  subject  as  noworthy  of  serions  treat-  vapor  in  a  state  of  incipieDt  temporary  con- 

ment.     For  instance,  atmospheric  tides  dae  to  densation  to  deal  with,  and  instead  of  unilbnnlj 

the  moon's  attraction  must  exist,  althoagb  they  diffused  gas,  invisible  water  droplets,  which 

are  generally  obliterated  by  disturbances  due  to  reflect  or  radiate  back  the  heat  that  is  radiated 

other  causes.     Sir  John  Herschers  opinion,  to  them  from  the  earth, 
tbat  the  full  moon  has  a  tendency  to  clear  the        TeMperatire.  —  Concerning    conditions  that 

sky  is,  apparently,  borne  out  by  certain  facts,  may  affect  temperature  in  the  Now  Englwd 

and  is  supported  by  the  experiments  of  Mellon!  States,  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  England  Me- 

and  others,  which  go  to  show  that  moonlight  teorological   Society  mentions  as   worth/  of 

contains  a  minute  proportion  of  dark  heat-rays,  note  in  the  reports  for  September,  1887,  tbat 

the  effect  of  which  may  be  in  a  certain  meas-  the  maximum  temperatures  of  the  7th  of  the 

ure  to  cause  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds.     The  month  were  the  product  of  southerly  and  soatb- 

lunar  halo  is  an  old  sign  of  rainy  weather,  westerly  cyclonic  winds,   importing  warmth 

which  is  confirmed  in  a  large  proportion  of  from  the  Southern  States ;  while  the  miDimum 

instances.     Oapt.  C.  Von  Hermann,  of  the  Hy-  temperatures  of  the  24th  and  27th  were  of  lo- 

drographic  Office  of  Pola,  dicussing  the  same  cal  origin  by  noctamal  radiation  into  the  clear, 

question,  reaches  the  conclusion  that,  although  anti-cyclonic  sky.     Under  such  conditions  the 

the  moon  has  an  influence  on  the  weather,  it  is  maxima  are  rather  nniform  over  the  greater 

too  infinitesimal,  compared  with  other  infla-  part  of  New  England  except  Maine,  while  the 

ences,  to  be  appreciable.  minima  are  strongly  influenced  by  toposraphj, 

Experiments  by  Prof.  E.  W.  Morley  led  him  and  are  much  lower  in  valleys  than  onhiUd. 
to  conclude  that  a  diminished  amount  of  oxy-  The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of 
gen  m  the  atmosphere  cointades  with  a  baromet-  the  ^*  Challenger  "  Commission,  and  himself,  in 
ric  maximum,  through  the  descending  current  their  observations  on  the  temperature  of  Uie 
which,  in  anti-cyclones,  brings  downward  air  western  lakes  and  lochs  of  Scotland,  are  thus 
deficient  in  oxygen  from  higher  elevations,  summed  up  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill:  The  eastern 
This  is  contrary  to  the  conclusion  of  M.  Folly,  fringe  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  brin^  be- 
aud  has  been  disputed  by  Max  Schumann  tween  the  western  islands  water  at  a  noiform 
as  not  satisfactory,  because  the  descend-  temperature  of  46**.  An  eqnal  temperatnre 
ing  air  in  the  region  of  an  anti-cyclone  does  prevails  on  the  surface,  except  in  the  vicioitj 
not  proceed  from  those  elevations  in  which  a  of  land,  where  it  is  higher.  In  nearly  land- 
less amount  of  oxygen  may  be  expected,  locked  sea-lochs  and  basins  the  temperatnre  of 
There  is  a  certain  altitude,  indeed,  Schumann  the  mass  of  water  is  determined  by  the  eanfiir- 
observes:  ^^and  this  is  certainly  greater  than  uration,  and  varies  from  47*5*^  to  43*8'',  accord- 
that  at  which  these  atmospheric  processes  take  ing  to  certain  definite  laws.  Fresh-water  hie* 
place,  the  combined  effect  of  which  is  called  that  are  shallow  have  a  temi>erature  of  aboot 
'  weather,'  up  to  which  the  amount  of  oxygen  46°;  those  that  are  deep  are  colder,  their  tem- 
may  be  regarded  as  invariable.  The  air,  found  peratnres  varying  from  43**  to  41**,  while  the? 
by  Mr.  Morley  to  contain  less  oxygen,  proceeds  show  hardly  any  difference  between  snrfaee 
from  elevations  inferior  to  those,  because  the  and  bottom. 

air  is  not  sucked  down  from  strata  above  that  Some  details  respecting  the  freeang  of  the 
limit,  but  only  takes  a  circular  path  induced  in  rivers  and  lakes  of  Russia  are  given  in  a  pam- 
a  region  of  disturbed  air  by  the  ascending  car-  phlet  published  by  M.  Nikacheff.  The  times  of 
rent.  In  consequence  of  this  circular  path,  the  earlier  frosts  vary  according  to  the  char- 
which  is  easily  understood  by  thinking  of  a  acter  of  the  season  in  the  western  and  sooth- 
ring  on  a  horizontal  plain  in  the  center  of  em  parts  bf  the  empire,  but  are  more  uniform 
which  the  air  ascends  and  is  sacked  over  the  toward  the  north  and  east.  The  first  freezing 
upper  edge  of  the  ring  down  alon^  the  outer  usually  takes  place  about  the  1st  of  September, 
surface  and  under  the  lower  edge  back  to  the  in  a  branch  of  the  Eolima.  Other  rivers  fol- 
center  of  the  ring,  the  air  descending  on  a  re-  low  in  due  succession,  till  the  Koban,  the  la.4 
gion  of  high  barometrical  pressure  proceeds  at  to  be  frozen,  is  closed  about  the  18th  of  Jasn- 
all  events  only  from  those  elevations  in  which  ary,  to  open  again  about  the  15th  of  Febroarj. 
the  amount  of  oxygen  may  be  regarded  as  in-  From  that  time  the  thawing  advances  toward 
variable.^'  the  north  and  east  till  the  end  of  June,  when 

The  doctrine,  formerly  prevalent  among  me-  the  great  rivers,  the  Yenesei  and  the  Lena,  are 
teorologists,  that  watery  vapor  in  the  air  is  open  to  their  mouths,  and  in  July  only  the 
more  active  in  absorbing  and  returning  ter-  rivers  of  the  Taimyr  peninsula  are  partlr 
restrial  radiation  than  the  pure  gases  of  the  clogged  with  ice.  The  lines  of  sjncbronal 
atmosphere,  has  been  reviewed  by  W.  M.  Davis,  freezing  and  thawing  trend,  like  the  isothermal 
who  concludes,  with  Magnus  and  others,  that  lines,  as  a  rule,  from  west-northwest  to  east- 
watery  vapor  as  such — that  is,  water  in  the  southeast.  In  the  spring-time,  or  when  the 
gaseous  stnte,  possesses  very  little  absorptive  temperature  has  risen  above  the  freezing-point, 
power.  Still,  meteorological  observation  leaves  the  smaller  rivers  thaw  out  first,  then  tbo 
no  question  that  nocturnal  cooling  is  greater  on  larger  rivers,  next  the  canals,  and  finall/  tbo 
clear,  dry  nights  than  on  clear,  damp  nighta.  lakes.  In  freezing,  the  canals  are  first,  next 
This  is  because,  on  the  damp  nights,  we  have  the  rivers,  small  and  large,  and  the  lakes  lasL 
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nervations  were  made  between  1882  and  tints  are  arranged  in  stripes  following  the 
by  Mr.  W.  Marriott  at  the  church-tower  sinuosities  of  the  outline  of  the  cloud.  Seek- 
»ton,  England,  of  temperatures  at  4  feet,  ing  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  G. 
^et,  and  260  feet  above  the  ground.  The  Johnstone  Stoney  shows  that  on  account  of 
3  ediowed  that  the  mean  maximum  tem-  the  low  temperature  at  the  elevation  in  the  at- 
ire  at  4  feet  exceeds  that  at  170  feet  in  mosphere  at  which  these  clouds  are  formed, 
month  of  the  year,  the  difference  in  the  water  can  not  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  but  the 
er  months  amounting  to  3°;  while  the  vapor  from  which  the  clouds  are  condensed 
minimum  temperature  at  4  feet  differs  but  passes  at  once  to  the  solid  form  of  tiny  crys- 
from  that  at  170  feet,  the  tendency,  how-  tals  of  ice.  If  the  vapor  has  been  evenly  dis- 
being  for  the  former  to  be  slightly  higher  tributed,  and  the  precipitation  has  taken  place 
)  winter  and  lower  in  the  summer  than  slowly,  the  crystals  in  any  one  neighbornood 
iter.  As  indicated  by  the  readings  of  the  will  be  of  nearly  the  same  form  and  size,  and 
leal  thermometer  which  was  depended  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  they  will 
for  the  observations  at  the  third  height,  differ  chiefly  in  number  and  magnitude.  This 
)raperatureat  4  feet  during  the  day  hours  will  give  rise  to  a  patched  appearance  of  the 
onaderably  higher  than  at  260  feet.  clouds.  When  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
nparative  observations  of  the  ranges  of  any  one  tieighborhood  of  the  sky  are  such  as 
^ratare  are  made  under  the  direction  of  to  produce  lamellar  crystals  of  nearly  the  same 
Jew  England  Meteorological  Society  at  thickness,  these  tabulnr  plates  will  be  subsid- 
ind  low  level  stations  in  the  White  mount-  ing  through  the  atmosphere.  Although  their 
i^on.  The  results  of  those  made  in  June  descent  is  very  slow,  the  resistance  of  the  air 
show  that  while  the  nocturnal  mimima  in  will  act  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  their 
sep  valleys  are,  during  the  occurrence  of  minute  size,  as  it  does  upon  a  falling  leather, 
pressure,  almost  as  low  as  on  Mount  and  will  caase  them,  if  disturbed,  to  oscillate 
iugton,  the  diurnal  maxima  are  mnch  before  they  settle  into  a  horizontal  position, 
r  at  the  lower  than  at  the  summit  sta-  If  the  crystals  are  plates  with  parallel  faces, 
and  indeed  are;  on  clear,  sunny  days,  al-  since  they  are  also  transparent,  a  part  only  of 
as  high  in  the  White  mountain  valleys  as  the  sun^s  ray  that  reaches  the  front  face  will 
here  in  New  England.  be  reflectdft  from  it;  the  rest  will  enter  the 
bis  discussion  of  the  relative  capacity  of  crystal,  and,  falling  on  the  parallel  surface  be- 
[>lid  crust  of  the  earth  and  of  the  waters  hind,  a  portion  will  be  there  reflected,  and, 
opa^te  heat,  M.  Woeikof  concludes  that  passing  out  through  the  front  face,  will  also 
Lsiderable  part  of  the  heat  of  the  globe  is  reach  the  eye  of  the  observer.  These  two 
in  space  by  the  radiation  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  ray — that  reflected  from  the 
ides  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  front  face  and  that  reflected  from  the  back — 
8  manifested  by  the  accumulation  of  ex-  are  precisely  in  the  condition  in  which  they 
ve  masses  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  can  interfere  with  one  another,  so  as  to  pro- 
ocean.  Between  20**  of  north  and  20®  duce  the  splendid  colors  with  which  we  are 
I  latitude,  the  deep-sea  temperature  is  re-  familiar  in  soap-bubbles.  The  phase  of  the 
d  to  4°  C.  principally  by  the  inflaence  of  phenomenon  in  which  the  colors  form  definite 
r- currents  moving  slowly  from  the  Ant-  fringes  around  the  borders  of  the  cloudlets  is 
0  Ocean  toward  the  eauator.  As  the  accounted  for  by  observing  that  so  long  as  the 
rficial  temperature  of  tne  ocean  is  but  cloud  is  in  the  process  of  growth  the  crystals 
changed  by  this,  so  the  accumulation  of  will  keep  augmenting.  In  this  case,  the  patch 
water  in  the  bottom  has  but  little  influ-  of  cloua  may  consist  of  crystals  which  are 
;  yet  the  greatest  loss  which  the  earth  largest  in  its  central  part,  and  gradually  smaller 
rs  appears  to  proceed  from  the  radiation  as  their  situation  approaches  the  outside;  and 
the  seas,  particularly  from  the  polar  seas,  we  have  the  conditions  which  will  produce  one 
le  examination  of  the  isothermal  charts  color  around  the  margin  of  the  cloud,  and  other 
^ebmary  and  August  has  led  Erummel  to  tints  farther  in. 

ionclosion  that  two  thirds  of  the  surface  In  a  discussion  on  the  nomenclature  of  clouds, 

le  ocean  is  constantly  at  a  temperature  of  Prof.  Edppen  intimates  the  question  whether 

i  than  24**  C,  and  more  than  half  of  it  the  same  cloud  seen  from  different  sides  should 

e  20**.    The  waters  of  the  northern  hem-  receive  different  names,  or  whether  the  classi- 

jre  appear  to  be  decidedly  warmer  than  fication  should  refer  generally  to  the  proper- 

)  of  tne  southern  hemisphere.  ties  observed  in  a  particular  cloud,  especially 

wda. — The  phenomenon  of  iridescence  in  as  regards  its  density  and  dimensions.    The 

Is  is  presente<l  when — in  light  cirro-cumn-  apparent  form,  which  is  important  in  Poey's 

loud — the  borders  of  the  clouds  and  their  classification,  is  shown  to  lead  sometimes  to 

er  portions  are  suffused  with  soft  shades  erroneous  conclusions.     In  a  report  of  a  con- 

lor  like  those  of  mother-of-pearl.    Usually  ference  between  the  Hon.  R.  Abercromby  and 

colors  are  distributed  in  irregular  patches,  Mr.  Hildebrandsson  at  Upsala,  which  is  em- 

as  in   mother-of-pearl;  but  occasionally  bodied  in  the  paper,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 

form  roond  the  denser  patches  of  cloud  a  study  of  the  forrus  of  clouds  may  be  under- 

lar  colored  fringe,  in  which  the  several  taken  with  different  objects  in  view.    If  the 


\ 
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object  be  weather  prediction,  a  detailed  termi-  Ireland,  some  two  or  three  years  pr 

nology  is  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  1886,  who  regards  them  as  sub-aiu 

W.  C.  Ley^s  classification  is  regarded  as  unsur-  self-laroinoos,  and  proposes  for  them 

passed.     One  of  the  principal  objects  is  the  nubereula  boreaUt,    They  are  also  r^ 

determination  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  auroral  by  Prof.  Piazzi  Smith,  who 

the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  for  spectroscopic  observations  of  them, 

this  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  so  many  he  admits  that  their  spectrum  is  thi 

forms;  but  we  must  be  sure  that  these  forms  light.     Mr.  J.  W.  Backhouse,  of  h>u 

are,  generally  speaking,  everywhere  the  same ;  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  th* 

and  their  mean  heights  must  be  severally  de-  that  they  derive  their  light  from  di; 

termined  by  direct  measurements.  illumination,  and  points  to  the  fact 

M.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  concludes,  from  his  have  so  far  been  seen  only  during 

studies  of  the  distribution  of  cloudiness  over  period  before  and  after  the  summei 

the  earth,  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  of  the  recorded  dates  of  observations 

cloudiness  throughout  the  year  to  arrange  it-  from  May  28  to  August  12. 
self  in  zones  parallel  to  the  equator.    Aside        Important  researches  on   the  mo 

from  perturbations  complicating  the  matter,  height  of  clouds  have  been  carried  c 

there  may  be  traced  a  maximum  of  cloudiness  University  of  Upsala,  Sweden,  unde 

in  the  region  of  the  equator;  two  bands  of  rection of  Prof.  Hildebrand^son,  with  t 

light  cloudiness  extending  from  15°  to  35°  of  ance  of  Messrs.  Ekholm  and  Ungerst 

latitude  north  and  south,  and  two  zones  of  peculiar  form  of  altazimuth,  which  w 

greater  cloudiness  between  45°  and  60°,  be-  nally  designed  for  measuring  the  pa 

yond  which,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  ap-  the  aurora  borealis,  is  used  to  take  thi 

pearances  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  sky  measurements.    The  greatest  height 

seems  to  become  clearer  toward  the  poles,  which  has  yet  been  measured  is  43,1 

These  zones  have  a  marked  tendency  to  follow  the  highest  velocity  is  112  miles  an  b 

the  sun  in  its  change  of  declination,  shifting  a  cloud  at  28,000  feet.    The  clouds 

up  toward  the  north  in  the  spring  and  toward  distributed  promiscuously  at  all  heigb 

the  south  in  the  fall.    Further  comparisons  in-  air,  but  have  a  tendency  to  form  at  tbre^ 

dicate  that  the  zones  of  clear  sky  t^orrespond  levels.    The  mean  summer  altitude  of  I 

with  the  regions  of  high  pressures  on  either  side  levels  has  been  found  to  be :  low  clouds- 

of  the  equator,  and  originate,  on  one  hand,  the  cumulus,  cumulo-nimbus,  from  2,000 

trade- winds,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  west  feet;  middle  clouds — strato- cirrus  and 

winds,  which  are  dominant  near  the  temperate  cirrus,  from  12,000  to  15,000  feet;  f 

regions  of  both  hemispheres.    The  zones  of  clouds — cirrus,  cirro-stratus,  and  cirro-( 

more  cloudy  sky  extend  above  the  regions  of  from  20,000  to  27,000  feet.    The  vel( 

low  pressure ;  that  is,  near  the  equator  and  near  servations  confirm  the  results  that  have 

the  60th  degrees  of  latitude.    The  study  of  the  tained  from  mountain  stations,  viz.,  thai 

winds  shows  that  the  air,  at  the  surface  of  the  the  general  travel  of  the  middle  am 

soil,  diverges  from  the  zones  of  high  pressure  clouds  is  much  greater  than  that  of  th< 

beyond   the  tropics,   and   blows  toward  the  winds,  the  diurnal  variation  of  speed 

regions  of  low  pressure,  or  toward  the  equa-  levels  is  the  reverse  of  what  occurs  i 

torial  regions,  and  toward  the  low  pressures  ground.     The  greatest  velocity  on  tb< 

near  the  60tb  degrees.     Hence,  probably,  that  surface  is  at  about  2  o^clock  p.  m.,  wb( 

the  winds  near  the  centers  of  divergence  have  lowest  rate  of  the  upper  currents  is 

a  descending  component,  and  in  the  regions  mid-day.     The  mean  height  of  all  va 

coward  which  they  blow,  an  ascending  com-  clouds  rises  in  the  course  of  the  da; 

ponent,  consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  greater   at  between  6   and  8  o^olooli 

the  cloudiness  is  light  when  the  wind  has  a  evening  than  either  in  the  early  morn 

vertical  component  directed  downward,  and  mid-day. 

heavy  when  the  direction  is  upward.     This        p^^i»f#^> — The  hypothesis  suggested 

agrees  with  the  fact  that  an  ascending  mass  of  Norman   Lockyer,   about   187«S,  that 

air  cools  in  expanding,  and  thus  tends  to  pro-  periodical  variations  of  the  rainfall  at 

duce  a  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor,  while  India,  are  C4)nnected  with  periods  of 

the  contrary  takes  place  with  a  descending  and  minima  in  the  freouenoy  of  suns 

mass.    The  distribution  of  cloudiness  is  a  di-  been  re-examined  by  Mr.  Henry  F. 

rect  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  winds.  in  the  light  of  the  accumulated  data,  i 

The  attention  of  certain  observers  has  been  especially  to  the  Camatic  of  the  last 

given  since  1885  to   *"'  the  strange  effect  of  two  years.    Comparative  tests  of  tbe 

bright,  silvery-lighted  clouds,"  which  have  re-  and  of  sunspot  frequency,  year  by  je 

mained  visible  at  times  in  the  northwest  sky  satisfied  the  author  that,  apart  from 

after  sunset  till  late  in  the  evening.     While  proximate  identity  of  its  period,  the  os 

presenting  varieties  in  structure,  they  are  de-  of  the  rainfall  is  very  different  io  cl 

scribed  as  nsually  exhibiting  an  opaque,  pearly  from  that  of  the  sunspot  frequency.  0 

luster,  with  definite  outline.    They  were  first  sons  with  the  data  of  other  provini 

noticed  by 'Mr.  D.  J.  Rowan,  of  county  Dublin,  showed  that  the  apparent  periodical  r, 
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;  rainfall  was  not  representative  Apennines,  M.  Ferrari  stadied  the  records  of 
riation  in  that  of  Southern  India  previous  years  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
lack  of  exact  correspondence  mountains  upon  precipitation.  He  found  that 
■ed  in  the  review  of  the  preva-  when  rain  prevailed  on  the  Mediterranean  slope 
its  and  dearths.  Hut  while  the  of  the  peninsula  and  not  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
sostained,  Mr.  Blanford  would  the  center  of  low  pressure  was  nearly  always 
ily  conclude  from  the  facts  that  in  the  north ;  but  when  the  rain  fell  on  the 
ition  between  the  recurrence  of  Adriatic  slope  without  passing  the  Apenninej>, 
ithem  India  and  the  periodical  the  depression  was  in  the  south.  In  the  former 
d  solar  photosphere,  but  merely  case,  the  winds  approach  from  the  Mediterra- 
ependence  of  the  two  classes,  of  nean  side ;  in  the  latter  from  the  Adriatic  side ; 
real,  is  far  from  being  simple  and  and  in  both  cases  are  drained  of  their  moisture 
3  that  other,  and,  as  far  as  we  by  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  It  is  known 
iodic  causes  concur  largely  in  that  the  amount  of  rainfall  on  mountains  in- 
ight.  If  we  accept  the  condu-  creases  with  the  height ;  but  this  takes  place 
t  to  the  highly  probable  periodi-  only  up  to  a  certain  limit,  when  a  maximum  is 
matic  rainfaJl,  one  must  admit  reached,  from  which  there  is  a  decrease  going 
in  that  province,  a  recurrent  both  up  and  down.  These  relations  were  in- 
ought  at  eleven-year  intervals,  vestigated  by  Erk  on  the  northern  slope  of  tlie 
not  always  culminate  in  drought  Bavarian  Alps,  from  November,  1888,  to  No- 
I  tensity;  and  this  epoch  antici-  vember,  1885.  He  skews  that  a  seasonal  shift- 
two  years  that  of  the  snnspot  ing  of  the  zone  of  maximum  precipitation  ex- 
is  tendency  is  much  weaker  in  ists,  which  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  of 
the  peninsula,  and  in  Northern  the  season. 

some  indication  of  a  tendency  Slorns. — ^The  Hon.  Ralph  Abercromby  pre- 

ce  of  drought  about  the  time  of  sented  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society  *'  On  the 

pots."  Relation  between  Tropical  and  Extra-tropical 

le  of  distinction  between  a  clear  Cyclones."    All  cyclones  have  a  tendency  to 

'  has  never  been  clearly  defined,  assume  an  oval  form ;  the  loneer  diameter  may 

gical  Congress  of  Vienna  pro-  lie  in  any  direction,  but  hasaaecided  tendency 

as  the  amount  of  precipitation  to  range  itself  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  direc- 

istitnte  the  minimum  for  a  day  tion  of  propagation.    Tropical  cyclones  have 

;ed  as  rainy,  while  the  Inter-  less  tendency  to  split  into  two,  or  to  develop 

ittee  in  Paris  of  1886,  and  the  secondaries,   than   those  of   higher  latitudes, 

orological   Institute  fixed  upon  A  typhoon  that  has  come  from  the  tropics 

iickner  has  published  a  memoir  can  combine  with  a  cyclone   that  has  been 

•roposes  that  all  days  be  called  formed  outside  the  tropics,  and  form  a  single 

3h    the    precipitation    exceeds  new,  and  perhaps  more  intense,  depression. 

)05  of  an  inch,  and  this  whether  There  is  much  less  difference  in  the  tempera- 

rm  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  drizzle,  ture  and  humidity  before  and  after  a  tropical 

hoar-frost.      He    also  recom-  cyclone  than  in  higher  latitudes.    The  quality 

exact  climatological  researches,  of  the  heat   in  front  is  always  distressing  in 

of  the  rainy  days  into  several  every  part  of  the  world.    The  wind  rotates 

ig  to  their  varying  amounts  of  counter-clockwise  round  every  cyclone  in  the 

northern  hemisphere,  and  everywhere  as  an 
iportant  feature  in  the  meteor-  ingoing  spiral.  The  amount  of  incurvature  for 
ii^jaub,  as  shown  in  the  report  the  same  quadrant  may  vary  during  the  course 
1  year  1886-'87,  was  the  failure  of  the  same  cyclone.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
ither  rains  (January  to  March),  always  increases  as  we  approach  the  center  in 
exceptinnid  amount  of  127*5  a  tropical  cyclone,  whereas  in  higher  latitudes 
msila  (Jullundur),  the  greatest  the  strongest  winds  and  steepest  gradients  are 
was  63*8  inches  at  Abbottabad  often  some  way  from  the  center.  The  general 
d  the  least  4*8  inches  at  Mount  circulation  of  a  cyclone,  as  shown  by  the  mo- 
rajat).  The  highest  tempera-  tion  of  the  clouds,  appears  to  be  the  same 
ii's  rays  was  183°  at  Lahore  on  everywhere.  All  over  the  world  unusual  col- 
it  ranged  from  172°  to  176°  in  '  oration  of  the  sky  at  sunrise  and  sunset  is  ob- 
ding  months.  The  maximum  served,  not  only  before  the  barometer  has 
shade  was  118°  at  two  stations  begun  to  fall  at  any  place,  but  before  the  ex- 
ind  the  lowest  maximum  was  istence  of  any  depression  can  be  traced  in  the 
3lhi)  in  January.  The  absolute  neighborhood.  Cirrus  appears  all  round  the 
le  shade  was  29°  at  R&wilpindi  cloud  area  of  a  tropical  cyclone,  instead  of 
vmg  a  range  of  89°  in  the  shade  only  round  the  front  semicircle  as  in  higher 
the  whole  province.  latitudes.  Everywhere  the  rain  of  a  cyclone 
iring  a  certnin  period  that  the  extends  fai*ther  in  front  than  in  rear.  Cvclone 
y  was  distributed  in  zones  of  rain  has  a  specific  character,  quite  different 
$68  of  intensity  parallel  with  the  from  that  of  showers  or  thunder-storms ;  and 
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thid  character  is  more  pronoDnced  in  tropical  to  a  great  height  in  the  sky  hei 

than  in  extra-tropical  cyclones.    Squalls  are  pestnons  masses  that  follow  it  : 

one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  a  These  masses,  the  real  seat  of  i 

tropical  cyclone,  where  they  surround  the  cen-  phenomena,  have  characteristic  sh 

ter  on  &\1  Mdes ;  whereas  in  Great  Britain,  Sometimes  also  the  front  part  oJ 

squalls  are  almost  exclusively  formed  along  by  a  perspective  effect  an  arch  o 

that  portion  of  the  line  of  the  trough  which  is  detached  from  the  rest,  which  is  ( 

south  of  the  center  and  in  the  right  rear  of  the  boding  of  a  violent  squall  of  ha 

depression.    The  difference  is  probably  due  to  Under  the  black,  cloudy  arch  is  di 

the  different  intensities  of  the  two  classes  of  a  clearer  kind  of  veil,  which  is 

cyclones.    A  patch  of   blue  sky,  commonly  than  the  sheet  of  rain  falling  fro 

known  as  the  ^^  bull's-eye/^  is  almost  universal  In  some  cases  this  sheet  is  covei 

in  the  tropics,   and  apparently  unknown  in  of  mobile  curtain  of  floating  cloud 

higher  latitudes.    There  are  reasons  for  sup-  like  drapery  from  the  dark,  cloi 

posing  that  the  formation  is  dependent  on  in-  also,  according  to  M.  Hann,  is  a  c 

tensity  of  rotation.    The  trough  phenomena —  a  violent  squall.     The  cumulus 

such  as  a  squall,  a  sudden  shift  of  wind,  and  stratus  forming  the  mass  of  the  te 

change  of  cloud  characterr  and  of  temperature,  ally  of  a  grayish  color,  verging  i 

just  as  the  barometer  turns  to  rise,  and  even  tawny  yellow ;  while  the  cnrtain 

tar  from  the  center,  which  are  so  prominent  a  of  takes  on  more  lively  bnes—w 

feature  in   British  cyclones  —  have  not  even  or  rosy.    Lightnings  may  stiU  be 

been  noticed  by  meteorologists  in  the  tropics;  cording  to  Arago's  classification, 

but  there  are  slight  indications  of  these  phe-  has  proved  that  zigzag  lightning: 

nomena  everywhere.     Every  cyclone  has  a  of  a  single  luminous  trace,  but  of 

doable  symmetry.    One  set  of    phenomena,  rated  by  dark  lines,  the  changes 

such  as  the  oval  shape,  the  general  rotation  of  of  which  are  made,  not  at  sharp  a 

the  wind,  the  cloud-ring,  rain  area,  and  central  curves.    Single,  undivided  traces 

blue  space,  are  more  or  less  related  to  a  central  are  the  exception.    Surface  light 

point.    Another  set,  such  as  temperature,  hu-  the  aspect  of  a  sea  of  fire  visible 

midity,  the  general  character  of  the  clouds,  clouds.   According  to  M.  H&pke's 

certain  shifts  of  wind,  and  a  particular  line  of  examinations,  they  are  different 

squalls,  are  more  or  less  related  to  the  front  lightnings.    M.  Plants  has  mad' 

and  rear  of  the  lino  of  the  trough  of  a  cyclone,  lightning-balls,  and  has  produce 

The  author^s  researches  show  that  the  first  set  like  them  artificially,  on  a  sma 

are  strongly  marked  in  the  tropics,  where  the  much  remains  to  be  learned  aboi 

circulating  energy  of  the  air  is  great,  and  the  sparkling  lightning  the  whole  in 

velocity  of  propagation  small;  while  the  sec-  up  into  a  multitude  of  sparks, 

oud  set  are  most  prominent  in  extra- tropical  trace  terminates  in  air,  when  tb< 

cyclones,  where  the  rotational  energy  is  mod-  a  fall  of  a  thunder-bolt.     Heat-lig 

erate  and  the  translational  velocity  is  great,  the  horizon  are  probably  the  sig 

The  first  set  of  characteristics  may  conveniently  raging  beyond  them.  Sometimes  i 

be  classed  together  as  the  rotational,  the  second  near  the  zenith  ;  when  they  are 

set  as  the  translational,  phenomena  of  a  cy-  far  off  for  the  thimder  to  be  heai 

clone.    Tropical  and  extra-tropical   cyclones  lightnings  are  usually  of  a  dazzl 

are  identical  in  character,  but  differ  in  certain  bluish  violet, 
details  due  to  latitude,  surrounding  pressure.        The  question  of  the  reality  of 

and  the  relative  intensity  of  rotation  or  trans-  equinoctial  storms  has  been  examii 

lation.  Mailer,  with  the  aid  of  the  hourly  i 

Reviewing  the  state  of  our  knowledge  re-  anemometer  at  Pola  for  the  year 

specting  the  manner  in  which  thunder-storms  and  of  observations  made  upon 

are  formed,  Prof.  Hann  has  remarked  that  in  coasts  by  the  *'  Deutsche  Seewa 

European  latitudes  they  do  not  usually  break  years  1878-1888.    The  results  oi 

out  after  the  sky  has  been  cloudy  for  a  consid-  are  in  harmony.    The  Pola  recor 

erable  time ;  but  occasionally  the  phenomena  for  the  Adriatic  no  important  infli 

Are  observed  after  a  day  of  persistent  rain,  and  erating  gales  can  be  attributed  to 

in  the  midst  of  dense  fog.    A  thunder-storm  tial  seasons ;  and  a  similar  infere 

frequently  marks  the  end  of  a  longer  or  shorter  from  the  German  observations, 

period  of  fair  weather.     We  can  then  best  ob-  per  cent.,  on  the  German  coast,  8( 

serve  the  approach  and  formation  of  the  storm-  the  storms  occurred  during  the  v 

clouds,  especially  if,  in  a  mountainous  region,  (October  to  March).     At  Pola,  al 

we  stand  a  little  above  the  horizon.    The  most  tive  quiet  of  June  and  July,  a  tole 

characteristic  sign  of  the  rising  storm  is  the  increase  in  the  number  of  days 

band  of  cirrus.    From  the  side  of  the  horizon  winds  took  place  till  the  end  of 

which  looks  darkest  before  the  appearance  of  decrease  occurred  in  February ; 

the  storm  itself,  there  advances  slowly  a  thick  had  the  greatest  number  of  stoni 

veil  of  cirrus  with  fringed  edges,  which  rises  the  German   coast,  the  greatest 
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1  in  November  and  December ;  winds  of  the  npper  levels  are  prevailingly  from 
[>er  cent,  and  September  onlj  8  some  western  quarter,  even  in  those  latitudes 
number.  where  the  surface  currents  flow  from  the  east, 
phenomena  of  New  England  except  very  close  to  the  equator.  The  absence 
lied  by  Prof.  Winslow  Upton,  at  hiffh  levels  of  both  the  "  polar  "  and  "  equa- 
eference  to  the  distribution  of  torial"  currents  of.  the  older  meteorologists  is 
the  separate  storm  movements ;  as  significant  as  the  gradual  vertical  extinction 
en  months,  from  January,  1885,  of  the  lower  cyclonic  storm-circulation  of  more 
»  with  41  storms,  having  been  in-  recent  authors.  The  general  planetary  circu- 
Lvestigation.  The  storms  were  lation  of  the  winds,  resulting  from  differences 
lose  approaching  from  the  great  of  temperature  between  the  equator  and  the 
est,  22  in  number ;  those  ap-  poles,  is  so  far  controlled  by  forces  arising  from 
I  the  south  or  southwest,  18  ;  the  earth ^s  rotation  that  the  general  direction 
cyclones  in  which  a  secondary  is  turned  along  parallels  of  latitude  rather  than 
IS  formed  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  meridians.  Altnough  the  average  velocity  of 
lents  united.  The  author  con-  the  wind  increases  as  we  ascend,  it  is  not  un- 
ile  the  distribution  of  precipi-  usual  to  find  high-mountain  winds  for  a  time 
Bveral  storms  is  very  irregular,  exceeded  by  those  passing  over  an  exposed  sea- 
seems  to  be  well-nigh  individ-  coast  station  during  periods  of  storms.  A  spe- 
3Ct,  indications  of  common  feat-  cial  characteristic  of  the  upper  winds  is  found 
ited  in  them.  The  maximum  in  the  occurrence  of  their  maximum  velocity 
;ation  in  the  northern  group  of  at  night  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  as  at  the 
entered  New  England  from  the  earth^s  surface.  The  hills  and  mountains  of 
of  their  path  at  an  average  dis-  New  England  offer  good  ground  for  the  study 

00  miles ;  in  the  corresponding  of  these  diurnal  changes,  v  eerings  in  direction 
,  it  lies  north  of  their  path  at  an  also  take  place,  corresponding  with  the  changes 
e  of  about  150  miles;  themaxi-  in  velocity.  The  morning  retarded  winds  in- 
lyclones  which  moved  north  of  cline  to  the  left  as  their  velocity  decreases,  and 
lies  about  800  miles  south  of  the  afternoon  accelerated  winds  to  the  right, 
central  Massachusetts;  in  those  as  their  velocity  increases.  On  lowlands,  the 
from  the  south,  it  lies  approxi-  change  of  direction  will  be  reversed.  Mount- 
tieir  path.    Maximum  areas  of  ainous  regions  are  often  characterized  by  winds 

cyclones  which  have  a  second-  blowing  down  the  valleys  at  night,  and  up  the 
t,  or  in  combined  cyclones,  are  valleys  in  the  daytime,  thus  forming  a  local 
origin  of  the  secondary  develop-  current  of  diurnal  period,  commonly  known  as 
path  of  each  of  the  component  mountain  and  valley  winds.  When  the  mount- 
lear  the  place  of  union.  The  ain-sides  are  snow-covered,  the  upcoast  wind 
sipitation  is  greater  in  storms  of  the  day  is  reversed  into  a  cold,  descending 
the  south  than  from  the  west,  wind.  As  a  conseauence  of  the  normal  valley 
)n  of  four  to  tiiree.  In  double  and  mountain  winds,  mountain-peaks  become 
reater  m  that  component  which  covered  about  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  may 
south,  which,  in  cyclones  hav-  receive  rain  condensed  from  the  expanding,  as- 
f  development  is,  in  the  cases  cending  current.  At  night,  the  cold  air  col- 
secondary  cyclone.  The  great-  lectins  in  the  valleys,  often  produces  lakes  of 
>recipitation  precedes  the  pas-  mist  there,  that  melt  away  under  the  morning 
3nic  centers.  Finally,  the  direc-  sun.  The  air  on  the  mountains  is  clearest  and 
le  rain  front  and  rear  advance  driest  during  the  latter  half  of  the  night 
le  same  as  that  of  the  center  of  The  common  weather-cock,  or  wind-vane,  is 
'he  behavior  of  the  cyclones  en-  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  simplest  of  mete- 
west  possibly  indicates  a  topo-  orological  instruments.  The  fanciful  forms 
arity  on  account  of  which  these  which  it  has  assumed  in  popular  use  have  been 
i  greater  amount  of  rain  or  snow  replaced,  in  the  application  to  accurate  meteor- 
rmont  and  New  Hampshire  and  ological  observations,  by  simple  plane  plates, 
[aine.  disks,  or  arrows,  designed  solely  with  regard 
at  altitudes  reached  by  high  to  tiie  mechanical  action  of  the  wind  upon 
,  according  to  the  studies  of  them.  The  form  in  general  use  at  present  is 
.  Davis,  of  higher  average  ve-  that  of  an  arrow  with  a  double  or  spread  tail. 
«e  of  lower  altitude,  not  only  This  spread  form,  when  first  introduced,  con- 
he  absence  of  friction  with  the  sisted  of  two  thin  plates  joined  at  one  end  at  an 
)  by  reason  of  the  greater  steep-  angle  of  about  45°.  Its  principle  has  grown  in 
D  gradients  in  the  upper  air,  or,  favor,  but  the  angle  of  the  wings  has  gradually 
the  greater  inequality  of  press-  been  reduced  to  about  22^^,  and  even  less.  In 
high-level  distance.  We  may  practice  the  surfaces  are  made  with  a  slight 
so,  that  the  winds  on  the  high-  curvature,  so  that  the  actual  angle  made  by 
ps  are  steadier  than  the  lower  their  tangents  increases  from  zero  at  the  ver- 

1  velocity  and  direction.     The  tex  to  80°  or  more  at  their  extremities.   George 
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£.  Curtis  has  songbt  to  detennine  what  advan-  an j  kind.    Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe  related  that, 

tages  the  spread  vane  possesses,  as  compared  a  thnnder-storm  in  1874,  he  saw  a  ball 

with  a  straight  vane  of  the  same  length  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  rise  from  bebin 

shape,  and  at  what  angle  the  wings  should  be  houses,  at  first  slowly,  then  with  inc 

set  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency.    From  cal-  speed,  till  its  progress  became  bo  rapi 

culations  based  upon  the  results  of  experiment,  form  a  continuous  line  of  light,  pro< 

he  deduces  formulce  showing  that  the  oscilla-  first  east,  then  west,  and  rising  all  th< 

tions  of  both  vanes  are  smaller  as  the  vanes  At  last,  after  having  described  several  z 

are  longer  and  larger;  that  the  spread  vane  is  it. disappeared  in  a  large  black  cloud 

always  more  stable  than  the  straight  vane;  west,  from  which  fiiashes  of  lightning  ha^ 

nnd  that  this  advantage  in  stability  is  greater  In  about  three  minutes  another  ball  asc 

for  long  vanes  than  for  short  vanes,  and  is  in-  and  in  about  five  minutes  afterward  f 

dependent  of  the  wind  velocity.    The  analysis  both  of  which  behaved  like  the  first  o] 

obtains  for  a  frictionless  bearing.    From  the  disappeared  in  the  same  cloud, 

discussion  of  relative  sensitiveness,  it  is  found  The  loss  of  electricity  by  a  conduc 

that,  with  equal  friction,  a  spread  vane  is  more  moist  air  has  been  studied  by  Signer  G 

sensitive  than  a  similar  straight  vane ;  conse-  mo.    He  finds  that,  with  potentials  les 

quently,  for  two  vanes  of  equal  sensitiveness,  600  volts,  moist  air  insulates  as  well  as  < 

tbe  spread  vane  will  have  the  greater  friction,  but  with  higher  potentials  there  is  mc 

and  will  come  to  rest  more  quickly.  in  moist  air,  and  more  the  moister  the  i 

The  name  of  Foehu  is  applied  in  Switzerland  the  higher  the  potentials.     The  potei 

to  the  occurrence  in  mountain-regions,  espe-  which  the  difference  becomes  percept 

cially  in  winter-time,  of  a  warm  or  even  hot,  the  same  for  a  ball  as  for  a  fine  point, 

dry  wind,  blowing  briskly  down  the  valleys  curs  with  extremely  smooth  surfaces, 

from  the  high  cold  passes.    Tbe  wind  is  com-  can  not  be  attributed  to  discharges  in 

monly  accompanied  by  a  bank  of  dark  clouds-  quenoe  of  roughness  of  surface.    With  eq 

over  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  valley  from  tential  the  loss  ofelectricity  has  the  same 

which  it  descends.    Tbe  effects  of  the  high  tude,  whatever  the  dimensions  of  the  bal 

temperature  and  aridity  are  often  very  marked,  as  conductors.    In  air  saturated  with  va 

Similar  phenomena  have  been   observed    in  insulating  substances,  the  loss  of  elastid 

New  Zealand  and  in  the  Andes  at  San  Jnan  in  conductor  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  dry  a 

the  Argentine  Republic,  where  the  wind  is  lo-  The  statistics  of  damage  from  ligbti 

cally  cdled  the  Zonda ;  and  they  are  exempli-  Schleswig-Holstein,  Baden,  and  Hesse, 

fied  in  the  Chinook  winds  of  our  western  Cor-  that  the  danger  from  lightning  in  tho6< 

dilleras.    The  Foehn  was  formerly  supposed  (unlike  the  experience  of  other  parts  o 

to  be  an  extension  of  the  dry,  hot  sirocco  which  many)   has  been   decreasdng  of  late 

blows  into  southern  Europe  from  the  Desert  of  Thatched  houses  are  fired  about  seven 

Sahara;  but  investigation,  as  summarized  by  oftener  than  houses  with  hard  roofs. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Davis,  has  shown  that  its  phenom-  mills  and  church  and  clock  towers  are  f 

ena  are  incompatible  with  this  view,  and  it  is  respectively,  fifty-two  times  and  thirt 

now  regarded  as  of  local  origin.    It  is,  in  fact,  times  oftener  than  ordinary  houses  wit! 

a  result  of  the  changes  of  temperature  which  roofs.    Tbe  marshy  regions  in  Sohleswi^ 

the  cyclonic  winds  undergo  in  their  successive  stein  are  the  most  dangerous,  and  th< 

ascent  and  descent  as  they  cross  the  tops  of  about  inlets  of  the  sea-coast  is  the 

the  mountains.    In  rising  to  the  summit  these  With  like  conditions,  the  relative  dang 

winds  are  cooled,  and  precipitate  fheir  vapor  creases  as  the  houses  are  more  closely  gi 

in  the  form  of  rain  or  cloud.    The  air,  now  together.   The  geological  nature  of  the  g 

dried,  being  compressed  as  it  descends  the  especially  its  capacity  for  water,  has  imp 

mountain,  becomes  warmed  more  rapidly  than  influence.     Calling  the  danger  on  lim 

it  had  been  cooled  in  the  ascent,  and  emerges  one,  that  for  sand  is  nine,  while  for  loai 

upon  the  plains  below  as  a  warm,  drying  wind,  twenty -two.    Four  factors  affect  the  dai 

Eleetrldty. — Some  remarkable  phenomena  of  buildings  from  lightning:  two  physics 
fire-balls  and  globular  lightning  were  described  equal  frequency  of  storms,  and  geologioal 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Meteoro-  acter;  and  two  social — variable  popiiIati< 
logical  Society.  Both  were  observed  many  mode  of  building.  Of  all  trees,  oaks  an 
years  ago,  but  have  only  now  invited  scientific  frequently  damaged,  and  beeches  most  i 
attention.  Two  ladies,  walking  on  a  cliff  at  the  ratio  between  the  two  being  as  54 1< 
Ringhead  Bay,  Dorset,  in  the  afternoon,  saw  As  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
all  around  them,  and  from  near  the  surface  of  of  a  lightning-flash  may  be  felt,  M.  D. 
the  ground  to  two  or  three  feet  over  their  don  relates  an  observation  of  an  eleeti 
heads,  numerous  globes  of  light,  the  size  of  charge  at  Schonen,  in  the  Canton  Bern, 
billiard-balls,  of  various  colors,  moving  inde-  7th  of  April,  which,  after  striking  a  larg 
pendently  up  and  down,  sometimes  very  near  lar,  spread  havoc  for  some  bundireds  €i  i 
them,  but  dways  eluding  their  grasp.  They  around,  with  results  comparable  to  tho 
varied  in  numbers  from  as  few  as  twenty  to  lowing  the  explosion  of  a  large  powder- 
thousands.    The  display  was  without  noise  of  dne. 
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lOIHSlS.  I*  MetlMHUst  Eptactpal  Cbirclk —  and  more  than  a  million  persons  had  been  in- 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  stracted  in  other  schools  by  its  pupils  who  had 
irch  as  compiled  from  the  minutes  of  become  teachers.  Special  attention  was  ki^oi^ 
iferences  for  1887:  Number  of  travel-  to  industrial  education  at  Clark  University, 
iachers,  12,554;  of  preachers  on  trial,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  carpentry,  agriculture, 
of  local  preachers,  14,082 ;  of  members,  printing,  wagon  and  carriage  building,  black- 
91;  of  probationers,  283,344 ;  of  mem-  smithing,  and  harness-making  were  taught; 
id  probationers,  2,008,985 ;  of  baptisms,  Claflin  University,  Orangebarg,  S.  C,  to  which 
of  children,  and  101,520  of  adnlts ;  of  a  large  farm  is  attached ;  Rush  University, 
38,  20,755,  having  a  probable  value  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss. ;  Central  Tennessee  Col- 
1,792 ;  of  parsonages,  7,532,  having  a  lege,  Nashville ;  New  Orleans  University ;  and 
e  value  of  $11,908,047;  of  Sunday-  Philander  Smith  College,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
,  24,080,  returning  267,447  officers  and  At  the  Gammon  School  of  Theology,  Atlanta, 
i  and  2,016,181  pupils.  Amount  of  col-  Ga.,  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  that  depart- 
i:  for  missions,  $916,924;  for  church  ment  is  given. 

>n,   $127,251 ;   for  the  Sunday-school  Missionary  Societies, — ^The  General  Mission- 

$20,848;  for  the  Tract  Society,  $19,125;  ary  Committee  met  in  New  York  city  Novem- 

Freedmen^s  Aid  Society,  $88,657;  for  ber  9.    The  bishops  of  the  Church  present  pre- 

>n,  $109,648;  for  the  American  Bible  sided  in  their  turtis  at  the  several  sessions.    The 

,  $88,589 ;   for  the  Women's  Foreign  treasurer  reported  that  the  total  receipts  of  the 

ary  Society,  $159,344;  for  the  Women^s  society  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending 

liasionary  Society,  $63,895;  for  pastors,  October  81  had  been  $1,044,796,  being  an  in- 

ig  elders,  and  bishops,  $8,812,052 ;  for  crease  over  the  previous  year's  receipts  of  $52,- 

Doe  claimants,  $205,128;  for  building  677;   of  this  sum  the  conference  collections 

>rovement8,  $4,881,868.  amounted  to  $982,209,  or  $95,616  morethanthe 

eh  Kxtension, — The  General  Committee  amount  of  the  corresponding  collections  in  the 

■ch  Extension  met  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  preceding  year;  but  the  receipts  from  legacies 

t>er  17.    The  receipts  for  the  general  nad  decreased  by  $98,114.    Among  the  especial 

d  been,  including  a  balance  of  $89,965  gifts  was  real  estate  in  Indiana  valued  at  $180,- 

he    previous  year,  $198,590;  the  ex-  000,  to  be  iield  subject  to  annuities  during  the 

res  to  October  81  had  been  $157,874;  lives  of  the  donors.      In    addition    to  these 

I  fund  bad  received  $110,768,  and  had  amounts  received  by  the  '*  parent  society,''  the 

in  loans  to   churches,  $111,650;  aid  Methodist  Episcopal  Church    had  contribut- 

m  afforded,  in  loans  and  gitts,  to  522  ed  during  the  year  to  the  Woman's  Foreign 

is,    making    the    whole    number    of  Missionary  Society  about  $195,000;   to    the 

is  aided  from    the  beginning,   6,827 ;  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  about  $60,- 

lad  been  provided,  in  loans  and  dona-  000 ;  and  to  the  Transit  and  Building  Fund  for 

>  the  amount  of  $69,015,  and  applica-  Bishop  Taylor's  missions,  $68,079;  making  the 

ere  on  file  from  112  churches  for  $62,-  total  amount  ofofferings  to  the  cause  of  missions, 

'  special  gifts  for  frontier  churches  had  $1,862,875. 

-eceived,     representing    an    aggregate  The  following  table  gives  what  an  address 

of  $9,250,  of  which  29  had  been  ap-  by  the  committee  to  the  members  of  the  church 

•  as  many  churches,  representing  a  valu«  describes  as  an  *^  approximate  but  inadequate  " 

r  $65,650,  with  1,056  members  and  2,000  representation  of  the  condition  of  the  missions 

-school  pupils ;  loans  of  $8,000  had  been  in  the  foreign  field : 

0  these  gifts.  The  board  fixed  the  amount  ^         ^     ,.,      .        .....^ 

,u^A  «..^  *u^  ^.^M<r^.^«^^«  *^-.  ♦i,A  ^««..  The  naniberof  missionaricB,  asAistant  missionaries. 

Iked  from  the  conferences  for  the  ensu-        belpera,  and  native  worlters  exceeds  ...  1,800 

rat  $286,150.  HembenoftheChurGh 42,000 

imen's  Aid  Society.— The  twentieth  an-  A?hSSSSs*":*:::::::;::::::::;:: ':::;. iS'Soo 

)etingof  the Freedmen's  Aid  Society  was  Bunday-schooto*.*.'.'.** *!'.'.*.*.*.'.!**'..'...*.*.'.'.'.  ..".".'.*.       lisis 

Chicago,  111.,  Deoem  ber  5th.     Bishop     gnnday-school  offloers  and  teaeben 4,8S5 

r*r  u  ^  'J   J       fTL        -*•  •    *       Sunday-schooi  scholars 2,800.000 

w  alden  presided.     J  he  entire  receipts    vaiue  of  church  and  school  property $S6,ooo 

year  had  been  $184,424,  of  which  $20,- 

1  been  paid  by  students ;  the  amount  of  Appropriations  were  made  for  carrying  on 
itnres  had  been  $188,690.  The  society  the  missionary  work  during  the  ensuing  year, 
ce  its  foundation  expended  almost  $2,-  as  follows : 

I  in  the  work  of  education  in  the  South, 

low  had  school  property  to  the  value  of    ^  JfrS!*!".  ?f '"'"!": |ie,ooo 

1 1 ,000,000.    The  24  schools  and  colleges  Booth  'America  '. ! '.                             .  * '. '. . '.'..'.         6s\im 

»r^  persons  in  the  South  were  served      Gemany ^sloso 

teachers,  and  returned  an  average  at-  BwitzerUmd  !.*.*.'.*.!!!'.'!!!!!*.'.'!.!.     '.'.'.'.'.'.        1 1,440 

»  of  4,500  pupils;  the  15  schools  for       ?*^??*°*^ ^S'lIJ 

ersons  employed  83  teachers,  and  had  an  fiJiigari'a  kid  Turkey  ; .' ."                           .'  .*       iiioM 

attendance  of  more  than  2,000  pupils.       Italy 62,287 

le  institution  of  the  society,  more  than      ^^^] :■*::•*:■*::::■;;;:::*:       mm 

pupils  had  been  taught  in  its  schools,  corea  *.!'.!*]!!"..*.!.!..                    . ! ! .'             1  s»2W 
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Total  for  Foreign  Misaioos $885,028  bat  each  one  Will  be  permitted  the  services  of 

II    MtsuoNB  iif  THK  Unitkd  STATES.  HOT  III  miDisters  of  hls  owH  CFecd.    The  institatioo 

Annual  CoNPBBK.MCES,  to  BB  ADIIliriSTBBKD  AB  rkno«o/1      fraa    nf    Ac^hf      hnt     with      f liA    an 

FoBKioK  Missions  (in  Arixons,  the  Black  HiiH  ^^  openeu  tree  or  (leDt,  out  wiin   me  an- 

Indian  Territory,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mex-  nonncenieQttbatSQbscnpUOnswOlllQ  DC  needed 

ico,andUtah) 7i,2T2  n.  Methfdlst  Epfecefia  Cfcnrcfc  Sortlu— The  fol- 

III.  DoMBSTio  MissioKs  (Weish,  Scandinatian,  lowinff  is  a  sammarT  of  the  statistics  of  this 
?odSXV^ruX»dTnVK»"»*r^"''     40.,«i  church  88  they  were  retarned  in  May,  1887: 

I V.  Miaceiianeoua  appropriations 86,000  Number  of  annual  conferences  and  missionk 

,  --,  o,a  ^2;    of  bishops,   9;    of  traveling  preachers, 

'T®^ $i,20i,8i»  ^^^3^.  of  local  preachers,  5,989 ;  oflayman- 

The  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  met  hers,  1,065,954,  of  whom  1,049,816  are  white, 

in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  October  27.     Mrs.  Ruther-  «58  colored,  and  5,485  Indian  ;    of  Soadiy- 

ford  B.  Hayes  presided.    The  receipts  had  been  schools,  11,177,  with  which  are  connected  77,- 

$1:3,124  in   money  and  $35,000  in    supplies.  515  teachers  and  612,519  pupils;  of  chorcbes, 

Missions  had  been  opened  during  the  year  in  10,951,  having  a  total   valuation  of  $18,635,- 

several  new  places  in  the  South,  among  the  In-  149 ;  of  parsonages,  2,030,  having  a  total  Tal- 

dians,  among  the  Mormons,  and  in  New  Mexico,  nation  of  $2,247,288 ;    number  of  baptisms 

Of  the  missions  idready  in  operation,  special  during  the  year,  83,871  of  infants,  and  74,58^ 

mention  was  made  of  improvements  in  the  in-  of    adults.      Amount    of    contributions:   for 

dustrial  departments  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Holly  church    extension,  $84,632;    for    conference 

Springs,  Miss.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.;  of  a  gift  of  claimants,  $94,089;  for  foreign  missions,  $176,- 

property  for  an  industrial  school  at  Asheville,  863;  for  domestic  missions,  $80,865;  toUl  for 

N.  C. ;  of  buildings  for  mission  schools  in  Utah ;  missions  and  church  extensions,  $291,861.  The 

of  a  purchase  of  lots  in  New  Orleans  for  a  school  increase   of   members  during   the   year  wti 

of  domestic  economy ;  of  the  evening-school  for  75,309.  Appropriations  for  missions  were  made 

missionaries  and  a  Deaconnesses'  Home  at  Chi-  in  May  for  the  current  financial  year,  as  fol- 

cago.     A  plan  for  a  Home  Missionary  Reading  low :  for  missions  in  the  Western  and  border 

CircleandLectureBureau  was  approved;  appro-  conferences  in  the  United  States,  $37,455; 

priations  were  made  for  an  Immigrants'  Home  for  missions  in  Mexico  and  on  the  Mexican 

in  connection  with  the  Castle  Garden  Mission,  border,  $67,276;  for  missions  and  schools  in 

New  York ;  plans  were  recommended  for  enlist-  Brazil,  $25,101 ;  for  the  Indian  mission  oonfer- 

ing  young  people  in  behalf  of  home  missions,  ence,  $10,975 ;  for  the  China  mission,  $21,117; ' 

and  arrangements  were  matured  for  starting  a  for  the  Japan  mission,  $9,930.     Including spe- 

mission  in   Alaska.      The  Woman's  Foreign  cial  appropriations  applicable  to  Brazil,  Mexi- 

Missionary  Society  returned  4,383  auxiliary  co,  and  China,  the  whole  amount  appropriated 

societies,  with  103,259  members.    Its  receipts  was  $198,416. 

for  the  year  ending  Oct.   1,   1887,  had  been  UI.  Mfilhadlst  Protealaat  Clinth.— The  stati^ci 

$191,158.    It  sustained  in  Japan,  Corea,  India,  of  this  church,  as  compiled  for  1887,  give  tbe 

Bulgaria,  Italy,  South  America,  and  Mexico,  following  footings:   Number  of  conferences, 

at  the  close  of  1886,  70  missionaries,  64  assist-  44;  of  itinerant  preachers,    1,570;    of  k)cal 

ants,  and  227  Bible  women  and  medical  work-  preachers,  929;  of  lay  members,  124,638;  of 

ers ;  and  returned  852  girls  in  orphanages,  209  probationers,  4,071.     Two  colleges  are  sof- 

day-schools,  with  4,808  pupils,  7,000  women  tained  under  the  care  of  the  General  Conftr- 

under  instruction,  and  1,286  pupils  in  boarding-  ence,  viz.,  at  Westminster,  Md.,  and  Adriao, 

schools.    It  appropriated  for  1888  $228,000.  Mich.,  and  theological  seminaries  at  tbe  nme 

General  ffoepital. — A  Methodist  Episcopal  places.  A  foreign  mission  is  supported  in  Ja- 
General  Hospital  was  opened  in  the  city  of  pan,  with  chief  stations  at  Yokohama  and  Ka- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  15.  The  plan  of  goya,  which  are  served  by  seven  missionaries 
the  institution  was  originated  by  Mr.  George  and  several  native  teachers  ;  while  the  Wosn* 
R.  Seney,  who  in  1881  appropriated  a  gift  of  an's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  in  additioo 
$250,000  to  the  founding  of  a  hospital,  which,  a  school  with  two  teachers  at  Yokohama, 
while  being  under  the  control  of  trustees  rep-  lY.  ABerlcai  Wedeyai  CwiertlSB. — The  G^- 
resenting  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  eral  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
should  be  open  to  all  sufferers  irrespective  of  Connection  in  America  met  in  its  twelftb 
their  creed  or  nationality.  The  corner-stone  quadrennial  session  at  La  Otto,  Indiana,  Odo- 
of  the  building  was  laid  on  Sept.  20,  1882.  The  her  19.  The  Rev.  N.  Wardner  presided.  ICea*- 
sum  of  $410,000  had  been  expended  by  Mr.  urea  were  taken  for  securing  tbe  incorpors* 
Seney  in  the  purchase  of  lots  and  upon  the  tion  of  the  General  Conference  nnder  the  naioe 
building,  when,  in  June,  1884,  circumstances  just  given.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
made  a  temporary  suspension  of  operations  prepare  a  practical  and  efiBcient  plan  for  tbe 
necessary.  The  work  was  then  resnmed  with  organization  of  missionary  societies,  the  sane 
money  obtained  by  subscriptions,  of  which  an  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  book  of  "  Di»- 
additional  sum  of  $70,000  was  expended  upon  cipline.''  Preparations  were  making  for  fooad- 
the  building,  and  $60,000  were  secured  toward  ing  a  mission  in  Africa,  for  which  ami9sioO' 
thebeginningofa  permanentendowment  fund,  ary  was  ordained;  and  the  missionarj  a^Hit 
No  di.Htinction  will  be  made  among  patients ;  was  instructed  to  go,  >with  his  family,  «'itb 
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first  missionaries  when  the  mission  should 
B^n.  The  article  in  the  '^  Discipline  ^^  on 
itire  Sanctification  ^*  was  amended,  so  as  to 
DQade  more  definite;  and  a  minister  was 
^ated  to  preach  the  doctrine  on  the  Pacific 
t.  The  Rey.  Joel  Martin  was  appointed  to 
are,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Book 
mittee,  a  new  edition  of  the  **  Wesleyan 
aal,"  to  cover  the  entire  history  of  the 
ini nation  down  to  the  present  time.  Res- 
oos  were  passed  reprehending  ^*  a  deplor- 
increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
»8ed  Christian  Chnrch  to  vanity,  eztrava- 
B,  and  show,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
tnre  and  dress  " ;  ana  the  people  of  the 
^h  were  invited  to  rebake  the  evil  by  their 
iple.  A  vote  on  the  measure  favoring  the 
lation  of  women  resulted  in  an  even  divi- 
and  it  was  lost  Attention  was  called  to 
rts  which  had  been  circulated  reflecting 
the  correctness  of  the  financial  report  of 
]k>niiectional  agent  of  the  denominational 
shing-house.  Upon  the  report  of  the  com- 
>e  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter, 
\  minors  were  condenued. 
■etteOil  Chvcfc  if  Cuada.— The  following 
aanunary  of  the  statistics  of  this  chnrch, 
onferencea,  for  1887: 
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le  members  are  classified  as  probationers 
^7)  and  lay  members  (194,701);  increase 
lembers  during  the  year,  15,282 ;  number 
(tmday-flchools,  2,720,  with  24,206  officers 

teachers,  and  191,571  pupils;  number  of 
isms  during  the  year,  14^815  of  infants, 
2,498  of  adults. 

.  Wcrieyaa  Mdhadlit  CtUMtlM.— The  whole 
ber  of  lay  members  in  Great  Britain,  as 
med  to  the  (Conference,  was  496,628;  of 
m  412,298  were  in  society  classes,  81,470 
probation,  and  52,855  in  junior  society 
les.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was 
7,  with  127,768  officers  and  teachers,  and 
582  pupils.  Number  of  day-schools,  840, 
I  178,162  pupils.  The  receipts  to  the  Con- 
ional  funds  were  returned  to  the  Oonfer- 

as  follows:  For  foreign  missions,  £135,- 

for  theological  institutions,  £11,161;  for 
Borne  Mission  and  Contingent  fund,  £84,- 

for  the  General  Ohapel  fund,  £9,022 ;  for 

Education  fund,  £9,994;  for  the  Auxiliary 

,  £23,827 ;  for  the  School  fund,  £21,540 ; 

he  Extension  fund  in  Great  Britain,  £9,258 ; 
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for  the  Sunday-school  Union,  £21,562 ;  for  the 
Children's  Home  and  Orphan  fund,  £22,125 ; 
for  the  Metropolitan  Chapel  fiind,  £13,470 ;  for 
the  Extension  fund  in  Scotland,  £458.  The 
Irish  Conference  returned  a  total  of  24,983 
members,  with  864  chapels  and  1,892  other 
preaching-places,  and  69,662  ** hearers";  and 
814  Sunday-schools,  with  2,857  officers  and 
teachers,  and  24,879  pupils. 

The  Chapel  Committee  reported  to  the 
Conference  that  it  had  sanction^  402  erections 
and  enlargements,  with  85  organs,  involving  a 
total  expenditure  of  £805,169. 

The  Committee  of  the  Children's  Home  re- 
ported a  debt  of  £5,000,  to  meet  which  a 
special  Jubilee  fund  was  being  raised.  Land, 
buildings,  and  a  memorial  home  had  been 
among  the  special  gifts  of  the  year. 

The  report  of  Sunday-schools  showed  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  127,768,  and  of  pupils 
895.532. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  held  May  2.  Col.  Sir 
Charles  Warren  presided.  Reference  was  made 
in  the  report  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Jubi- 
lee year  of  her  Migesty's  reign  coincided  with 
the  completion  of  the  first  century  of  the  work 
in  the  society,  its  first  foreign  missionary  hav- 
ing landed  at  Antigua  on  Christmas-day  of 
1786.  The  fifty  years  of  the  present  reign 
thus  coinciding  with  the  second  half-century 
of  the  society,  an  appropriate  basis  was  offered 
for  a  comparative  review.  When  the  society 
published  its  first  report  in  1818,  it  had  82 
missionaries  in  charge  of  109  stations,  with 
28,478  enrolled  members,  and  its  income  ft'om 
ordinary  sources  was  £18,434.  In  1836  it  had 
806  missionaries,  grouped  in  180  circuits,  with 
64,691  members.  Its  total  income  was  £75,- 
000,  and  its  total  expenditure  £70,000.  Now, 
the  gross  income  for  1886  had  been  £143,182, 
including  £7,922  received  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  fund ;  the  net  amount  of  contribu- 
tions for  ordinary  purposes  received  at  the 
mission-house  for  the  year  had  exceeded  those 
of  1885  by  £1,886 ;  but  the  debt  of  the  society 
had  grown  from  £4,000  to  £10,863.  The  mis- 
sions were  represented  by  1,969  circuits,  10,- 
919  chapels  and  preaching-places,  2,592  minis- 
ters and  missionaries,  and  (approximately) 
430,247  members. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty-fourth  Wesleyan 
Conference  met  in  Manchester,  July  19.  The 
Rev.  John  Walton  was  chosen  president. 

Great  interest  was  attached  to  the  question 
of  the  reunion  of  the  Methodist  churches,  to 
the  discussion  of  which  a  special  day  was 
assigned,  and  with  reference  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Pastoral 
Conference : 

The  Conference,  with  profound  thankf\]lne88  to  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  Church,  reeognuees  and  heartily 
reciprocates  the  Christian  and  brotherly  feeling  ex- 
pressed in  recent  resolutions  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connection  and  of  other  Methodist  Churches  (which 
have  appeared  in  the  public  press).  It  expresses  the 
confident  hope  that  ouz  own  people  will,  by  all  legiti- 
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mate  means,  ntnve  to  promote  the  Bpirit  of  brotherly  istera,  1,477  local   preachers,  60   evangelistic 

kindneai*  among  all  wlio  hold  the  Ohristian  faiUi,  aa  ^4,280  foil  members,  8,002  membew  on  trial, 

expounded  by  our  venerable  founder.     While  affirm-  t%  aat    ;«   4»»:^.  -^I:^*!  ^i«-„^-     oat  c„^j 

incite  unabated  confidence  in  the  essential  principles  2,961   m  jnmor  society  classes ;  307  Sundaj- 

ofthe  government  of  the  Wealcyan  Methodist  Church,  schools,  with  1,809  teachers  and  1 9,377  pupils; 

and  while  believing  that  any  attempt  to  promote  or-  284  day-schools,  with  346  teachers  and  15,043 

ffanic  union  is  not  at  present  desirable,  the  Conference  pupils;    102,056  attendants  on    worship;  and 

isofopinionthatbymutimlforbearanoeMdconsid-  ggQ  chnrches  and   chapels,   and   1,012  other 

eration  some  at  least  of  the  waste  of  labor  and  re-  ^  «*^  ^   «  «   vu»|/v«o,   o^sm.   *,vx^  vMi«t 

souroee  caused  by  the  needless  multipUcation  of  Meth-  preaching-places. 

odist  Chapels  might  be  prevented.    The  Conference  The   statistical   reports  made   to  the  New 

therefore  appoints  a  committee,  which  shall  meet  dur-  Zealand  Conference  at  its  meeting  in  1887, 

inf  the  year,  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  wav  by  showed  that  dnring  the  past  four  years  2,341 

which  the  waste  and  friction  m  the  actual  working     «„a,«k«»«    aq  ^k„«Tlk^-   JLa   ,v-^««ir:««  Ju . 

of  the  various  sections  of  the  MethodUt  Chureh  may  ™®™^^/^  ^i  churches  and  preachmg-placea, 
be  lessened  or  prevented,  and  brotherly  love  pro-  ^^^  0,441  attendants  on  public  worship  had 
moted.  been  added.  The  Church  now  numbered  50,- 
On  the  meeting  of  the  Representative  Con-  000  adherents.  A  bequest  of  £3,000  had 
ference,  an  equal  number  of  laymen  were  added  been  received  from  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
to  the  Committee.  On  the  report  of  a  com-  Church,  and  was  divided  equally  between  the 
mittee  on  the  relation  of  baptized  children  to  Loan  fund  and  the  Theological  Instdtnte.  The 
the  Church,  the  Conference,  in  view  of  the  snm  of  £2,800  had  been  raised  for  home  mis- 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  decided  sions.  Four  Maoris  were  ordained  to  the  min- 
that  it  would  not  at  present  make  additional  istry.  Resolutions  were  passed  expressing  an 
regulations.  A  series  of  resolutions  were  of-  ardent  desire  for  the  union  of  the  Methodist 
fered,  directing  that  persons  attending  the  Churches  of  New  Zealand,  and  for  the  separa- 
Saorament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  connection  tion  of  the  New  Zealand  Conferences  from  the 
with  the  Wesleyan  Church,  should  have  their  group  of  conferences  constituting  the  Aua- 
names  entered  on  the  class-books,  and  should  tralasian  Methodist  Church.  The  following 
be  expected  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  dis-  action,  which,  however,  has  no  mandatory 
cipline  of  the  Church ;  but  that  attendance  at  force,  but  merely  expresses  the  feeling  of  the 
the  class-meeting  should  not  be  absolutely  re-  Conference,  was  taken  with  reference  to  the 
quired  as  a  test  of  membership.    The  mover  troubles  in  Tonga: 

explained  that  the  design  of  the  resolutions  i.  The  Conference  deplores  the  present  nnhappr 

was  not  to  impair  the  class-meeting,  but  to  divisions  which  have  rent  the  Methodist  Cfaoicfa  of 

meet  the  case  of  those  who  for  any  reason  Ton^  and  trusts  that  measures  may  be  spoedil j  de> 

could  not  meet  in  class,  and  yet  had  on  various  vi»ed  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity  of  the  dmrch  ia 

grounds  a  claim  to  be  recognized  as  members  f^  wiSt  view  to  the  atbiinment  of  this  desiraWe 
of  the  Methodist  (Jnurch.  ibe  whole  subject  end,  the  Conference  recommends  the  Missionary  Corn- 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  meet  during  mittee  and  the  New  South  Wales  and  Qoeenalaod 
the  year,     A  report  of  the  Home  Mission  Com-  Conference  to  make  overtures  to  the  Free  Church  of 

mittee,   recommending  the  extension  of  the  T°°§*  ^^^  ^«  ^^^5^  °^  ^i"®''?^  ^^""T^^l  ^ 

««of««;  ^4  A»«rvi/^^*nn»  i««  »»^r«».  ««^  r»«^^  ^;««  poscd  of  represcntativos  of  that  church,  and  of  theBud 

svstem  of  employing  lay  agents,  and  pronusing  Soii^ttoe  knd  Conference,  lor  the  purpose  of  disco*^ 

plans  for  more  active  promotion  of  Methodist  ing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  organic  union  hetven 

work  in  villages,  was  approved.     A   proposal  the  Wesleyan  Church  and  the  Free  Church  of  Toogi, 

to  change  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Pas-  the  proposed  united  church  to  be  constituted  an  anDuri 

toral.8es.ion  BO  that  it  shall  not  anticipate  the  rf^rM^'tSdL^cK'"'^ °'*^  *"*"^ 
meeting  of  the  representative  session  of  the 

Conference, was  referred  to  a  committee  for  con-  Til.  Priatttre  Methodist  Chmfe. — Statistics  of 
sideration,  lest,  if  it  were  passed  unadvisedly,  the  this  church  were  presented  to  the  Conference 
Conference  should,  by  the  change,  be  in  future  in  June,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary: 
illegally  constituted.  Proposals  for  improving  Number  of  members,  191,663;  of  mini8ter^ 
the  religious  education  given  in  the  day  schools,  1,088 ;  of  local  or  lay  preachers,  16,188 ;  of  Cod- 
and  for  securing  a  more  regular  examination  nectional  and  other  places  of  worship,  5,855; 
in  religious  knowledge,  were  ordered  to  be  of  hearers,  562,606 ;  of  Sunday-schools,  4,065, 
sent  for  consideration  to  the  district  meet-  with  60,671  teachers  and  410,960  pupils;  valM 
ings  and  school  committees.  In  the  matter  of  of  Connectional  property,  £2,999,762. 
help  to  students  in  the  Theological  Institution,  The  income  of  4he  Superannuated  Ministen. 
it  was  resolved  to  encourage  those  who  have  Widows,  and  Orphans'  fund  for  the  year  had 
meaus  to  pay  for  their  education,  while  still  exceeded  £7,400.  With  this  sum  the  commit- 
giving  aid  to  poor  n^en  who  feel  called  to  the  tee  had  paid  £6,160  to  superannuated  minis- 
work.  The  Committee  on  the  Preparation  of  ters  and  £1,700  to  ministers'  widows;  aoco- 
a  Catechism  of  Methodist  History  and  Polity  siderable  amount  had  gone  to  assist  orphana 
was  reappointed.  The  income  of  the  Book  Concern  hftd  been, 

Colonial   Coi\ferenes8. — The    West    Indian  including  the  small  balance  from  the  prenoos 

Conference  includes  69  itinerant  ministers,  560  year,  £84,000.    Out  of  the  profits  of  its  bon- 

local  preachers  and  46,124  members.  ness  the  Book  Committee  had  given  £8,800  to 

The  South  African  Conference  had,  at  the  the   Superannuated  Ministers,   Widows,  and 

time  of  its  meeting  in  April,  170  itinerant  min-  Orphans'  fund,  and  other  sums  to  various  be- 
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parposes.    The  new  Book  Depot  fand  day-schools,  1,857,  with  26,612  teachers  and 

93  toward  its  new  premises.    The  In-  200,706  pupils. 

Society  had  accamalated  a  capital  of  The  income  of  the  Chapel  Relief  fund  had 

n  jC  10,000,  and  returned  clear  profits  heen  £1,046.    The  capital  of  the  Chapel  Loan 

9ar  amounting  to  £1,500.    Theairect-  fund  was  £11,405.     The  sum  of  £40,748  had 

^ven  £500  to  aid  distressed  chapels,  heen  raised  during  the  year  for  the  purposes 

ge  snm  had  heen  carried  over  as  a  re-  of  the  chapel  schedule.    The  capital  of  the  Su- 

id.  perannnation  and  Benevolent  fund  amounted 

xty-eighth  annual  Conference  of  the  to  £84,845 ;  its  income  for  the  year  had  heen 

)  Methodist  Connection  met  in  Scar-  £7,750,  and  56  annaitante  were  its  heneficia- 

June  8.    The  Kev.  Thomas  White-  ries.    The  assets  of  Asheville  CoUege  were  re- 

I  chosen  president.    A  Question  arose  turned  at  £18,100  and  its  liahilities  at  £7,688. 

lling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  Deed  Poll,  The  Theological  Institute  returned  a  capitfd  or 

ether  the  Conference  was  hound  un-  Endowment  fund  of  £772.    The  capital  of  the 

tally  by  the  principle  of  seniority  in  Book-Room  amounted  to  £6,260 ;  its  income 

members  of  that  body.    Being  the  for  the  year  had  been  £9,262  and  its  disbnrse- 

^  body  of  the  Connection,  its  func-  ments  £8,738.     The  sales  had  amounted  to 

of  great  importance ;  and  many  mem-  £6,077.    The  income  on  account  of  the  Mis- 

]e  Conference  thought  that  other  than  sionary  fund  had  been  £21,946,  and  the  outlay 

i  members  of  the  Connection  might  £21,492. 

I  more  efficient  character.     Counsel  The  annual  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  United 

been  consulted  had  decided  that  the  Methodist  Free  Churches^  Home  and  Foreign 

of  seniority  mnst  be  observed.    The  Missions  was  held  April  25.    The  income  for 

ice  determined  to  adhere  to  the  mle  the  year  had  been  £22,248,  and  the  ezpendi- 

ity  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  ture  £20,805.    The  East  African  Mission  had 

for  future  fuller   consideration.     A  suffered  seriously  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 

»e  was  appointed  to  consider  applica-  by  the  murder  of  the  Rev.  John  Hanghton  and 

the  constitution  of  new  circuits ;  its  his  wife,  missionaries,  and  twenty-one  natives 

-pose  being  to  act  as  a  check  ahd  to  belonging  to  the  station  at  Golbanti,  in  the 

trebensions  which  were  expressed  that  Galla  country,  by  the  Masai.    A  net  increase 

derate  and  perilous  breakings  up  of  of  456  members  was  reported  on  the  foreign 

I  powerful  circuits  into  small  stations  stations  (Australia,  848 ;  Jamaica,  151 ;  New 

I  some  cases,  result  injuriously.*'    The  Zealand,  22 ;   while  East  Africa  showed  no 

'ing  which  a  Connectional  office  may  change,  and  China  showed  a  decrease  of  4  and 

vas  extended,  in  cases  of  exceptional  Sierra  Leone  of  61). 

rom  five  to  seven  years.  It  was  de-  The  Annual  Assembly  of  the  United  Meth- 
kt  legislation  enacted  by  the  Confer-  odist  Free  Churches  met  in  Louth,  July  5.  The 
I  in  future  take  effect  at  once,  without  Rev.  James  S.  Balmer  was  chosen  president, 
for  the  interval  of  a  year,  heretofore  Many  memorials  had  been  received  on  the  sub- 
A  '*  I^imitivo  Methodist  Chapel  ject  of  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies,  and  con- 
gelation, limited,*'  was  sanctioned,  sidered  by  the  Connectional  Committee.  A 
ition  was  adopted  condemning  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  tlie  Conference  ex- 
>n  Biir*  for  Ireland.  The  Conference  pressing  satisfaction  at  the  friendly  feeling  ex- 
X)  establish  an  orphanage  at  Arlesford,  isting  among  the  Methodist  bodies,  and  the 
I  eligible  estate  has  been  acquired  on  hope  that  this  would  lead  to  further  co-opera- 
:eous  terms.  The  committee  was  rec-  tion  and  closer  union ;  and  the  matter  was 
dd  to  consider  the  practicability  of  referred  to  the  Connectional  Committee,  with 
a  new  mission  in  the  region  of  the  authority  to  take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  it 

might  deem  desirable.  A  favorable  report  was 
itions  have  been  passed  by  the  Moon-  made  of  the  working  of  the  '*  Evangelistic 
litive  Methodist  District  Meeting  in  Scheme,"  and  modifications  of  the  existing 
I  asking  for  the  organization  of  a  regulations  were  made,  which,  it  was  thought, 
Australian  Conference,  and  favoring  would  promote  its  greater  efficiency, 
ic  union  of  the  minor  Methodist  bodies  IX*  Mctlitdlgt  New  CMUMcttM* — The  following 
iLustralian  continent ;  •  and,  to  further  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  denomina- 
)T  object,  a  committee  was  appointed  tion,  as  they  were  reported  to  the  Conference 
It  with  committees  of  other  Methodist  in  June:  Number  of  chapels,  198;  of  local 
1  the  subject.  preachers,  1,282  ;  of  churches,  1,282  ;  of 
fitted  MelhodisI  Free  (Ivrdies. — The  fol-  church  -  members,  80,096 ;  of  probationers, 
t  a  sammary  of  the  numerical  returns  4,608 ;  number  of  SnndBy-sohools,  452,  with 
k>nnection  as  made  to  the  Annual  As-  11,116  teachers  and  84,410  pupils. 
iJuly:  Number  of  itinerant  ministers,  The  income  of  the  Paternal  fund  was  re- 
supernumeraries,  86 ;  of  local  preach-  turned  as  having  been  above  £8,000,  and  a 
\ ;  of  leaders,  4,056 ;  of  church-mem-  balance  in  hand  of  £780  was  reported.  The 
Ul ;  of  members  on  trial,  8,824;  of  expenditures  of  the  Chapel  and  Loan  fund  had 
ind  preaching-rooms,  1,574;  of  Sun-  been  £22,500.     The  income  for  missionary 
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porposes   had    been  MfiSO;    and   tlje  debt  teetoUketheneoeMarystopgtojoinanToon 

against  the  Missionary  fund  had  been  reduced  y^'S^  P.«y  *»  appointed  by  other  Methodwt « 

from  £2,248  to  £1,698.    The  six  Connectional  ;\fchU^i4±i^LS/^of  U^^ 

funds  together  returned  a  gross  income  of  more  „,,             .         .                .  ,    .,     ^ 

than  £14,000.  ^^.ll®;,?'^^'^?  ^/  ^J""?  V^^  S"®  ^'^ 

The  Methodist  New  Connection  Conference  Methodists  and  the  Methodist   New  t 

met  at  Stockport,  June  13.    The  Rev.  John  K.  tionm  Australia  wm  deferred. 

Jackson  was  chosen  president.    The  subject  of  ,  MEXICO,  a  confederated  republic  of 

Methodist  nnion  was  considered,  in  view  of  the  Amenca.    (For  area  and  population,  8e< 

informal  correspondence  which  had  taken  place  nual  CyclopaBdia    for  1886.) 

respecting  it  in  the  previous  year  (see  "An-  GtfWMMt— The  Prudent  is  Don  I 

nual  CydopflBdia"  for  1886),  and  a  resolution  ^^^J^^.^EP\?^  ^^^  ^^  «^P^ ^ 

was  adopted  declaring  1»  1?8S-    ?»  Cabinet  is  composed  of  tl 

that  this  Conference  desire,  to  express  its  devout  l'^^'^?  mmisters :    Foreign   RektiOM. 

thanktulness  to  Almighty  Qod  for  the  spirit  of  unity  Ignacio  Manscal ;  War,  Gen.  Pedro  Hu 

and  fraternal  kindness  wbiob,  daring  tne  past  year,  Public  Works,  Gen.  Pacbeco ;  Justice, 

he  has  so  graciously  |)oured  out  upon  many  Christian  Joaquin    Baranda  ;    Finance,    Sefior    ] 

S^'!i^f!i«.?ii  J!?^?^^.^«nS;finJf^?rt^,««  I>«Wan ;  Interior,  Sefior  Mannel  Rome: 

evident  desire  for  closer  communion  and  intercourse  «•     .    n\.     -^r*  •  I       ▲     ^.v      tt   •▲  j   o^ 

on  the  part  of  large  numben  of  the  followers  of  the  wo.     The  Minister  to  the  United  St 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  have  hitherto  been  content  to  Sefior  Matias  Romero ;  the  United  Stat« 

move  within  the  limits  of  their  own  separate  oigani-  retary  of  Legation  at  Mexico  is  Joseph  I 

zations.    The  Conference  has  special  joy  in  noting  the  g^^ .  the  American  Consul-Gen eraL  Jai 

S?^r&;ttt^ctu%\?TnTthrkSX^^^  Jo;ch..    The  Mexican  Consul-G^ral. 

references  made  to  the  Methodist  New  Connection  by  *  ork  is  befior  Juan  N.  riavarro,  and 

honored  brethren  connected  with  the  Weslevan  and  Francisco  Sefior  Al^andro  K.  Coney. 

other  Methodist  bodies.    These  various  inoications        Re-etoctiM  tf  the  ruillHUii The  consti 

inspire  theConfercmce,  with  the  hope  that  events  ere  ^1  amendment  permitting  election  to  th< 

long  may  travel  with  mcreasing  repidity  toward  the  ,  "    \      .„*  *^      T^J^  ««vi.»v«  w  i«^ 

more  perfect  realiiation  of  the  prmyer  of  ffim  who  is  ?®^y  ^^^  two  consecutive  terma,  ^r 

our  master— ^' That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  thou,  mg  the  approval  of  both  hooses  of  Coi 

Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  was   officially   promulgated    on    Octob 

be  one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  J)iaz  clubs  were  organized,  and  a  Im^ 

the  Conference  instructs  the  Annual  Committee  for  candidacy  for  a  second  term, 

the  ensuing  year  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  friendly  FtUMe. — On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  oonao 

observation,  and  to  avail  itself  of  any  opportunities  national  indebtedness  of  Mexico  amouo 

whi<Amavariw  to  foster  and  advance  the  oloeer  fel-  £14  000,000.     Up  to  Dec  81,  1890,  tbi 

^T  LI  I^        T^""^"!'- .•  ernient  has  reserved  the  ri^ht  to  red. 

v^J^'*'*u^*^"^"'P^^®**V®^'''*^  ''?P^?*  ^'  40  per  cent  and  later  at  60  per  cent 

the  Church,  made  to  the  Conference  in  June,  per  cent  interest  due  in  1886  and  the  : 

showed  im  increase  of  819  members  and  947  cent  in  1887  were  punctually  paid.    Ii 

pupils  m  Sunday-schools.    The  receipte  of  the  2  per  cent  and  in  1889  2i  per  cent  w 

Chapel  fund  had  been  £25,411      The  receipts  ^ue.    Toward  the  close  of  November  a 

of  the  Mission  funds  had  been  £7,273  and  the  ^ent  of  what  is  known  as  the  English  O 

disbursements  £7,876.    The  number  of  home  tiondebt  of  1861— being  bonds  iasued  t 

missions  was  reported  to  be  88,  and  these  were  the  claims  of  British  subject*— was  e£ 

cared  for  by46  ministers,  and  returned  4,969  the    Government  to  issue  a  bond  for 

members.    The  amount  of  £4,404  had  been  i^  pj^^  ^f  every  $600  silver  bond,  the 

raised  on  the  missions  for  the  support  of  the  amount  being  for  arrears  of  interest  Th 

ministry  and  missionary  purposes.    The  Con-  ^g,\  debt  was  $4,984,914.    A  large  amou 

ference  directed  that  the  home  missions  should  redeemed  between  1861  and  1863,  but 

be  visited   by  the  secretary  once  a  year,  or  remained  $2,926,000,  aU  but  $96,000  of 

oftener,  if  necessM'y.        ,  ^    ^              ^  .^  t»as  now  been  converted.    On   DeoeiB 

r.J.    J^^^^:^^^^J^  "^'l?^  Conference  of  the  there  was  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill  1 

Bible  Christian  Connection  met  at  Swanse^  ^h  the  Government  to  contract  a  lo 

July  26.    The  Rev.  J.  H.  Bate  was  elected  £io,600,000  for  the  purpose  of  funding  t 

president.     The  following  resolution   on  the  isting  national  debt    The  new  issuTii 

subject  of  Methodist  union,  was  adopted :  ^ade  in  Berlin  and  London  at  6)  per  ce 

Retolved^  That  this  Conference  ^Irms  its  conviction  terest  per  annum,  the  bankers  agreeing  t 

that  the  union  of  the  Methodist  bodies  in  this  countrv,  the  bonds  at  84  per  cent  of  their  faoe 

on  an  honorable  basis,  would  be  of  incalculable  ad-  nK.'       .„        ^i  ^  ^  w^-**.  ^i.  »uoAa  *«»« 

vantage  to  our  common   Christianity,  and  wishes  1  nw  wiii  enable  the  Government  to  buy 

therelbra  to  record  its  unfeigned  satisfaction   and  English  debt  at  40  per  cent,  as  provid 

thankflilness  at  the  numerous  tokens  of  the  manifest  law,  and  have  in   nand  over  $16,000; 

growth  of  the  splritof  unity  among  them,  and  its  de-  j;,old,  with  which  it  will  cancel  its  indebt 

sire  that  the  Connectional  attitude  should  be  one  of  T^  1.1:^  xr«4.:^««i  i}»»i»      tk«  ^^^^^^^  , 

sympathetic  interest  in  all  well-considered  movements  l^}^^  National  Bank.     The  maximum  1 

to  bring  these  churches  into  closer  fellowship.    This  interest  on  the  English  debt,  as  recenti 

Conference  Airther  directs  the  Connectional  Commit-  verted,  is  8  per  cent.,  while  the  new  rate 
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>iild  be  nearly  double ;  but  the  Qov- 
will  save  the  heavy  interest  to  the 
Bank  which  advanced  over  $8,000,- 
le  Government ;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
;  surplus  there  may  be  in  works  of 
improvement.  During  the  last  year 
ent  Gonzalez's  administration,  and  the 
n  months  of  President  Diaz's  term,  the 
lOuse  at  Vera  Oraz  dbllected  $7,000,- 
during  the  next  similar  period  $9,000,- 
hile  ti^ere  was,  according  to  tlie  e»- 
or  the  fiscal  year  just  ended,  a  deficit 
),000,  the  increased  revenues  had  en- 
»  Grovemment  to  meet  every  expense, 
nber  the  banking-house  of  S.  Bleich- 
erlin,  being  joined  therein  by  other 
id  some  London  firms,  succeeded  in 
he  Mexican  5^  per  cent.  Government 
be  tfnount  of  £10,600,000  at  84.  The 
lent  forwarded  to  Vienna,  Austria,  in 
00  cwts.  of  old  nickel  coin. 
md  Havy. — The  army  of  the  republic 
^  on  June  80, 1886,  of  20,806  infantry, 
92  officers;  7,658  cavalry,  with  672 
2,158  artillery,  with  211  officers,  and 
'  surgeons ;  commanded  by  20  gener- 
ision  and  86  brigadier-generals,  who, 
with  military  employ^  to  the  number 
formed  a  total  standing  army  of  84,- 
le  navy  consists  of  4  gunboats. 
Icrrifei — Negotiations  for  a  new  postal 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
icluded  on  Jnne  21,  and  the  treaty 
y  the  two  Presidents  was  ratified  by 
can  Senate,  going  into  effect  on  July  1. 
munication  has  been  vastly  extended 
>etween  the  two  republics,  and  pack- 
l^hing  four  and  a  half  pounds  can  be 
lOut  delay  at  the  Custom- House.  The 
ivs  of  the  United  Stated  were  extended 
ie  mail  comtnunications  with  Mexico, 
«  of  Mexico  thenceforward  included 
cation  with  this  country,  each  coun- 
large  its  local  rates  for  transmitting 
ter  to  the  other,  retaining  all  moneys 
for  postage  and  overweight  charges, 
itry  systems  of  the  two  countries  were 
e  avflolable  in  the  reciprocal  services, 
d  letters  to  be  returned  free  of  charge 
dance  with  the  regulations  now  in 
the  United  States. 

imber  of  items  of  mail  matter  for- 
»y  the  Mexican  post-offices  was  8,873,- 
88^'83 ;  in  1885>'86  there  had  been 
se  to  14,057,824.  In  1883  the  inland 
vas  still  85  cents  tlie  half-ounce,  and 
int  of  postage  collected,  $842,848 ;  in 
h  a  reauced  posttage,  the  amount  sank 
134 ;  in  1885  it  had  recovered  to  $696,- 
in  1886  to  $744,013. 
June,  1887,  the  receipts  of  the  Post- 
epartment  for  the  fiscal  year  were 
against  $681,000  for  the  previous  fis- 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June, 
>er  of  items  of  mail  matter,  including 
carried  was  18,000,000. 


The  international  service  showed  a  gain  of 
20,000  items,  mainly  arising  from  increased 
business  with  the  United  States. 

CfMWfSf  The  value  of  imports  into  Mexico 
has  finctuated  as  follows :  1881-82,  $39,020,- 
000;  1882-'88,  $38,951,000;  1888-'84,  $84,- 
025,000 ;  1884-'85,  $35,889,000.  The  total  ex- 
port in  1884-'85  was  $46,670,845;  in  1885-'86 
it  was  $43,647,717 — ^the  former  amount  in- 
cluded $33,774,051  specie  and  bullion,  almost 
exclusively  silver,  and  the  latter  $29,906,401, 
the  rest  in  both  cases  being  merchandise.  Ex- 
portation in  1886-'86  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


TO— 

SUvw. 

MtfdMBdiM. 

ToteL 

Oermuiy 

Bpaiii 

$888,e29 
^287 

8,447,111 

9,417,464 

68,668 

$188,770 
209,286 

9,988,268 
489,160 

2482,604 
188,288 

$18,741,816 

$1,671,899 

918,628 

86,429,694 

8,986,277 

11,600,066 

196,866 

ifnitedSUtM 

France  

Other  ooantries  .... 

Total 

$29,906,401 

$48,647,717 

The  customs  revenues  collected  at  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  past  ten  years  amounted 
to  $97,000,000. 

Chief  among  the  products  exported  in  1885- 
'86  were,  in  value:  Horses,  $282,625 ;  indigo, 
$119,087;  sugar,  $178,887;  coflfee,  $1,699,724; 
India-rubber,  $108,488;  Sisal  hemp,  $2,844,- 
356;  rope,  $523,649;  wool,  $220,071;  ma- 
hogany, $901,032 ;  fustic,  $110,874;  logwood, 
$670,299;  goat-skins,  $994,468;  hides,  $997,- 
876;  deer-skins,  $101,089;  silver  lead,  $485,- 
948;  cigars,  $316,991;  tobacco,  $211,578;  va- 
nilla-beans, $463,395;  sarsaparilla,  $119,837; 
cochineal,  $13,850;  and  other  products,  $2,376,- 
992;  together,  $13,741,316.  Aniline  colors 
seem  to  be  doing  away  with  cochineal  more 
and  more  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  American  trade  (merchandise)  with 
Mexico  exhibits  these  figures : 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


1888 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 


Importi  bilolh* 
United  StatM. 


Domflttk  ■zporta 
ftom  Um  United 


$8,177,128 

9,016,486 

9,267,021 

10,687,972 

14,n9,840 


$144rr0.992 

11,OS9,606 

7,870,699 

6,866,077 

7,267,129 


Riilrtads. — Probably  the  most  notable  change 
brought  about  by  the  era  of  peace  in  Mexico 
has  been  in  the  railroad  development  of  the 
country.  Seven  years  ago  there  was  only  the 
one  railroad,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  ot 
Mexico,  with  a  few  insignificant  branches — in 
all,  less  than  four  hundred  miles.  Since  that 
date  the  railroad  system  has  increased  tenfold, 
now  approximating  4,000  miles,  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Some  disappointment  has  been 
manifest^  because  the  railroad  construction 
had  not  been  followed  by  the  same  develop- 
ment that  marked  the  extension  of  railroads  in 
the  Western  States  and  Territories  of  the 
United  States ;  but  the  conditions  and  habits 
of  the  two  peoples  are  widely  different.    The 
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Mexicans  are  slow  to  adopt  new  methods,  and  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Mexican  Pfi- 
the  system  of  commerce  and  agricnlture  there  cific  Railroad  Company  were  filed  at  Sio 
could  not  he  changed  in  a  day  or  a  year,  even  Francisco.  The  road  is  to  ran  from  the  citj 
if  it  should  he  found  desirahle.  But  a  marked  of  Mexico,  through  Cuemavaoa,  to  PueDte  de 
advance  has  already  taken  place,  and  the  de-  Ixtla  in  the  State  of  Moreloe,  eighty-five  miJes. 
mand  for  American  goods  is  growing.  There  The  capital  stock  is  $3,000,000. 
is,  among  others,  a  Mexican  plantation  where  Under  the  plan  of  reorganization  adopted 
250  American  plows  are  in  use ;  there  are  almost  unanimously  hy  the  Mexican  Natiooal 
at  times  as  many  as  ten  railroad  cars  loaded  Railroad  shareholders  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  i 
with  American  wagons  in  a  single  train,  and  new  corporation  was  organized  in  March,  1887, 
immense  quauUties  of  mining  aod  other  ma-  the  company  issuing  $10,500,000  six-per-oeDt 
ohinery  are  daily  passing  in  over  the  railroads,  honds,  having  forty-six  years  to  run,  to  be  a 
American  investments  and  interests  in  Mexico  first  lien  on  the  main  line  and  hranches  of  tlte 
are  large  and  increasing.  There  are  now  four  old  National  road,  and  also  upon  the  lease  of 
American  railroads  crossing  the  frontier  at  the  Texas  Mexican  Railway  and  upon  the 
widely  different  points  and  reaching  to  the  very  honds  and  stock  of  the  latter,  and  also  npoD 
heart  of  the  republic.  The  longest  and  most  honds  of  the  Corpus  Christi  road, 
important  of  these  is  that  known  as  the  Mexi-  In  August  the  contract  for  the  constnictioii 
can  Central,  over  whose  line  travelers  now  pass  of  114  miles  of  the  National  Railway,  between 
from  £1  Paso  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  There  has  San  Miguel  de  Allende  and  San  Luis  Potosi, 
been  a  great  increase  in  its  business  of  late.  In  was  awarded,  the  work  not  to  begin  later  than 
November  there  were  800  oars  loaded  with  one  month  trom  the  date  of  signing  the  coo- 
American  goods  at  El  Paso  awaiting  shipment,  tract,  and  to  be  completed  within  a  year, 
and  to  meet  the  increased  business  the  com-  In  December,  1887,  the  Mexican  Chamber  of 
pany  ordered  250  new  freight-cars  and  ten  Deputies  passed  the  bill  granting  a  conoessioD 
locomotives.  The  International  (the  Southern  to  Louis  Huller  to  build  railroads  in  the  States 
Pacific  system)  completed  its  connection  from  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Chihaahua.  In  tbd 
Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  same  month  a  junction  was  almost  effected  be- 
December,  while  the  National  Railway,  cross-  tween  the  International  Railway  and  the  Ceo- 
ing  the  frontier  at  Laredo,  was  rapidly  con-  tral  Railway  at  the  Villa  Lerdo  station,  which 
structing  the  gap-line,  which  is  to  give  still  will  reduce  the  time  of  travel  between  the  citj 
another  international  route  to  the  Mexican  of  Mexico  and  New  York  to  four  days  and 
capital.     In  September  the  Mexican  Central  twelve  hours. 

Railway  reduction  of  freight  rates  for  goods  The  Tehwurtepec  8U|hlallway. — The  directors 
imported  into  the  city  of  Mexico  from  Liver-  of  the  Eads  Concession  Company  held  a  meet- 
pool,  via  New  Orleans  and  El  Paso,  caused  a  ing  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  July  27,  the  first 
reduction  in  the  freight  tariff  of  the  Mexican  since  the  death  of  Capt.  James  B.  Eads.  It 
(English)  Railway,  so  as  to  enable  the  port  of  was  decided  to  bt'gin  active  efforts  lookini;  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  maintain  its  lead  over  Paso  del  the  opening  of  the  work  on  the  ship-railwij 
Norte  as  a  port  of  entry.  at  an  early  date,  and  also  to  conduct  open- 
In  November  a  project  was  set  on  foot  to  tions  upon  a  plan  entirely  different  from  thtt 
build  a  new  narrow-gauge  railway  to  run  from  mapped  out  by  Capt.  Eadf>.  Instead  of  making 
Patzcuaro,  on  the  line  of  the  National  Railway,  new  application  to  Congress  for  a  charter,  it 
to  a  point  in  the  State  of  Guerrero,  on  the  was  resolved  to  incorporate  a  ship-raOwif 
Pacific  Ocean,  traversing,  in  the  State  of  Mi-  company  under  the  laws  of  one  of  the  States, 
ohoacan,  a  ricn  coffee  country  and  gold-placer  the  property  of  the  Eads  Concession  Comptof 
region,  and  also  penetrating  districts  where  to  be  turned  over  to  the  ship-railway  compt- 
the  finest  cabinet-woods  are  to  be  had.  The  ny,  and  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  latter  placed 
Government  will  give  the  road  a  subvention,  on  the  market.  This  plan  was  followed  op, 
partly  in  interest-bearing  securities.  Surveys  and  Gov.  Hill,  of  New  York,  approved,  on 
are  to  be  made  immediately  for  an  extension  Nov.  21, 1887,  the  articles  of  association  of  the 
of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  from  Yantepec  to  ^^Atlantio  and  Pacific  Ship-Railway  Company.* 
Acapulco.  Another  project  is  to  build  a  rail-  Steaner  liaes. — On  June  80, 1886,  the  foUov- 
way  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Puebla,  cross-  ing  steamship  lines  were  plying  to  Mexieis  ^ 
ing  the  mountains.  During  the  latter  part  of  Gulf  ports  :  Al^'xandre  &  Sons'  New  York 
November  the  Mexican  Central  and  Inter-  line;  Morgan  line  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
national  railroad  companies,  through  their  steamers ;  Leandro,  Regil  &  Company  Men- 
freight  departments,  arranged  the  terms  for  can  Coasting  line ;  German  mail  steamers  be 
an  interchange  of  traffic,  subject  to  the  ap-  tween  Hamburg,  Havre,  and  Mexican  porti; 
proval  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  re-  Harrison  line,  between  Liverpool  and  Mexictn 
spective  companies.  In  this  manner  the  two  ports;  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship Gom- 
companies  will  act  in  harmony,  and  there  will  pany,  between  New  Orleans,  Mexican  ports, 
be  no  rate- war.  The  International  Company  and  the  West  Indies;  Royal  Mail  Steamship 
reached  a  point  on  the  Mexican  Central  near  Company's  steamers,  between  Bouthampton, 
Laredo  on  December  10,  in  order  to  begin  op-  the  West  Indies,  and  Mexican  porta.  On  the 
erations  in  January,  1888.    In  January,  1887,  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico  there  were  the  €•!>- 
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Bteamebip  Gompanj,  San  Francisco  President  Diaz,  in  its  cordiality  toward  Ameri- 
:ican  ports ;  Pacific  Mail  Stearaship  cans,  forgets  the  result  of  permitting  American 
r,  Panama,  Central  American,  Mexi-  colonization  in  Texas.  Gen.  Pacheco,  the  Min- 
s  and  iSan  Francisco ;  Sinaloa  and  ister  of  Public  Works,  replied  in  a  pamphlet, 
Kailroad^s  steamers,  Guaymas,  Ma-  showing  that  there  is  no  danger  from  Ameri- 
nd other  Mexican  ports ;  Sonora  Rail-  can  colonization,  and  that  the  Americans  are 
tamers,  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri-  in  a  minority  in  the  territory, 
a;  Mexican  Coast  line,  Gaaymas  and  The  Bwder  Ctiitry. — Mr.  William  Gaston 
exican  ports.  Of  the  Gnlf  steamers,  Allen,  United  States  Consnl  at  Piedras  Kegras, 
three  lines  were  subsidized  at  the  while  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  expressed  him- 
tbe  Mexican  Government,  and,  of  the  self,  Oct.  80, 1887,  as  follows :  **  The  condition 
iteamers,  the  first  two  and  the  last-  of  affairs  along  the  Rio  Grande  border  has  per- 
ne.  ceptibly  improved  within  the  past  few  years, 
^mber,  1887,  a  concession  was  grant-  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  wise  and  efBcient 
teamship  company  for  a  line  between  administration  of  President  Diaz  of  the  Mexican 
rk,  New  Orleans,  and  Vera  Cruz,  the  Republic.  He  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  friend 
)o  touch  at  all  Mexican  ports  on  the  of  the  United  States.  Through  his  efforts 
Mexico,  and  carry  the  mails.  The  smuggling  from  the  Mexican  side  has  been 
bate  of  two  per  cent,  on  customs  da-  practically  stopped.  His  customs  officials.  Fed- 
been  granted,  and  the  line  is  obliged  eral  judges,  and  others  are  not  only  men  of 
freight  and  passengers  at  lower  rate;)  integrity,  but  men  who  reflect  his  kindly  feel- 
96  hitherto  charged.  The  Government  ing  toward  this  country  as  well.  President 
»  pay  a  subsidy  of  $1,000  a  trip.  Diaz  is  a  strong  advocate  of  closer  commercial 
iMk — In  the  past  few  years  the  Fed-  relations  with  the  United  States,  and,  in  fur- 
State  Governments  have  done  much  to  therance  of  this  desire,  has  lent  the  weight  of 
^  and  establish  a  general  free-school  his  personal  influence  wherever  it  could  be  ad- 
Much  opposition  has  been  made  by  vantageously  employed.  The  life  and  property 
^,  but  the  civil  government  recog-  of  foreigners  residing  in  Mexico  are  quite  as 
duty  to  provide  for  the  education  of  secure  as  those  of  the  natives  themselves.  The 
es,  and  free  schools  have  been  multi-  recent  murders  of  Americans  in  some  of  the 
over  the  republic.  Congress  has  lat-  outlying  Mexican  States  were  the  acts  of  ban- 
n  discussing  a  bill  making  education  ditti,  whom  the  Government  has  thus  far  been 
ideral  district  compulsory,  and  such  a  powerless  to  capture.  Where  it  has  been  pos- 
'eady  in  force  in  some  of  the  States.  sible  to  punish  the  offenders,  the  Government 
•tlMt — It  was  announced  in  December  has  not  failed  to  do  so." 
Mexican  Government  had  granted  ex-  Relatlras  with  GiatNUIa.— The  substance  of 
iry  concessions  to  a  real  estate  coin-  the  protocol  arranged  in  October  between 
nduce  immigration  to  eleven  States  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  is,  that  the  Govem- 
The  company  has  obtained  title  to  ment  of  Guatemala  will  appoint  an  envoy  ex- 
K)  acres  in  Chihuahua,  Sinaloa,  Dn-  traordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
/oahuila,  Zacatecas,  Guanajuato,  Ta-  the  city  of  Mexico  to  negotiate  a  treaty  pro- 
,  Vera  Cruz,  Michoacan,  Jalisco,  and  viding  for  a  mixed  commission  to  decide  the 
»,  and  proposes  to  establish  agencies  claims  of  citizens  of  one  country  against  those 
a  large  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  of  the  other ;  also  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  eom- 
emment  has  granted  exemption  from  merce  providing  for  free  exchange  of  the  nat- 
to  all  settlers  on  those  tracts,  and  in-  ural  products  of  the  two  countries. 
>tection.  Protestaatlai. — A  general  assembly  of  clergy- 
anish  colony  baa  been  founded  by  men,  representing  all  the  Protestant  missions 
Franchi  de  Alfaro  in  the  State  of  in  Mexico,  was  to  be  held  in  the  Mexican  capi- 
ito,  and  early  in  1887  a  large  amount  tal  on  Jan.  81,  1888.  This  is  the  firet  time  that 
B  and  seeds  was  shipped  for  its  use  such  a  union  of  the  Protestant  sects  carrying 
rcelona  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  set-  on  work  in  Mexico  has  been  possible, 
ig  Catalans  and  agriculturists  from  the  Aaericaa  Eiterprlw.— On  Feb.  16,  1887,  the 
Majorca.  Incorporation  Committee  of  the  Connecticut 
ect  is  on  foot  in  London  for  sending  Legislature  reported  favorably  on  granting 
wish  colonists  to  Mexico  to  be  dis-  special  charters  to  the  Peninsular  Railway 
among  the  agricultural  districts.  The  Company  of  Lower  California,  the  Gulf  of 
.  colonists  are  victims  of  Russian  per-  Mexico  Guano  Company,  the  Mexican  Paciflc 
The  Government  papers  in  the  Pier  and  Warehouse  Company,  the  Mexican 
capital  favor  the  scheme,  but  the  op-  International,  the  Paciflc  and  Gulf  of  Mexico 
press  is  strongly  against  the  introduc-  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Chiapas  Railway 
Mexico  of  Jews  or  Socialists.  Toward  Company.  The  committee  also  reported  fa- 
)  of  1887  the  question  of  allowing  vorably  on  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Inter- 
ns to  colonize  Lower  California  was  national  Company  of  Mexico,  which  secured  a 
at  the  Mexican  capital,  the  opposition  Connecticut  charter  two  or  three  years  ago,  to 
je  ground  that  the  administration  of  iocrease  its  capital  to  $20,000,000. 
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Dnbdig  the  Yaley  tf  HndM. — Daring   the  was  panic  everywhere,  and  some  women  died 

sammer  the  contract  for  part  of  the  work  of  from  fright.    A   wide  territory   was  seamed 

draining  the  valley  of  Mexico  was  awarded  to  with  creyices  and  immense  chasms.    The  earth 

a  syndicate  of   Cleveland,   Ohio,  capitalists,  sank  in  many  places,  and  was  flooded  with 

who  have  formed  a  company  for  the  purpose  water,  making  swamps  where  there  never  was 

of  ronstractiog  pablic  works  in  Mexico.     The  any  water  before.    In  many  mountains  enip- 

Govemment  proposes  to  make  a  tnnnel  under  tions  were  noticed,  and  continaoas  smoke  in- 

the  mountain,  on  which  work  was  begun  as  dicated  volcanic   action.      The    Governor  of 

long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Maximilian.  Sonora,  Sefior  Torres,  sent  out  explorers  to 

InsnnuMe. — ^A  new  feature  in  Mexico  is  the  ascertain  the  existence  of  a  volcano,  and  etriy 

advent  of  the  American  life  insurance  com-  in  June  they  returned  and  reported  an  actife 

panics.    Seven  years  ago  they  were  almost  un-  volcano  14  miles  southeast  of  Bavispe.    The 

known.    Now  three  American  companies  have  party  conld  not  approach  nearer  than  within  4 

otBces  in  the  capital,  with  agencies  throughout  miles  of  the  mountains.    The  crater  was  pou^ 

the  country,  and  policies  to  the  amount  of  ing  forth  immense  volumes  of  smoke,  fire,  sod 

miUions  of  dollars  have  been  issued.  lava.    Boiling  water  issued  from  the  side  of 

Tetegrapkb — On  August  11  telegraphic  com-  the  mountain,  and  lava  in  yast  waves  dowlj 

munication  by  land-lines  was  opened  between  poured  down  the  mountain-aide  into  the  cafiona, 

the  city  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  the  charge  which  were  being  filled  up.    The  boiling  water 

per  message  being  twenty-five  cents  for  the  first  had  destroyed  fdl  vegetation  in  the  valleji. 

ten  words.  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  volcano  was  its 

SBver-Miilig. — ^The  second  in  importance  of  great  activity.  Bowlders  weighing  tons  were 
the  American  investments  are  the  mining  being  hurled  down  from  the  crater.  On  Jane 
companies,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  6  a  heavy  shock  was  felt  in  Tucson,  preceded 
country,  but  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  north-  on  May  29  by  a  shock  throughout  the  vidlej  of 
ern  and  border  States.  Mining  is  the  chief  in-  Mexico,  in  Jalapa,  C6rdoba,  Esperanza,  lias- 
dustry  in  Mexico,  and,  notwithstanding  the  low  oala,  Tehuacana,  Puebla,  and  Oaxaca. 
price  of  sUver,  it  is  just  now  in  a  prosperous  Bil-FlgUi« — The  Spanish  passion  for  boll- 
condition,  the  product  of  the  mines  for  1887  fighting  has  broken  out  in  Ifexico  with  new 
having  been  greater  than  in  any  year  since  the  zeal  of  late.  After  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
old  Spanish  bonanza  times.  Much  of  this  ac-  stitntion  of  1867,  a  law  had  oeen  pai>sed  msk- 
tivity  is  attributed  to  the  liberal  laws  recently  ing  this  amusement  unlawful  in  the  Fed^ 
passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  industry.  District,  and  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
A  large  part  of  the  ores  is  being  shipped  over  better  class  in  the  various  States  was  in  fiivor 
the  railroads  to  works  in  the  United  States.  of  its  suppression  as  a  barbarous  practice.  Bot 

Stack-Baistaig. — Another  important  American  there  seems  to  have  been  a  reaction,  and  the 

interest  are  the  land  and  grazing  investments,  last  Congress  surprised  the  outside  world  hj 

which  have  become  very  connderahle  in  the  repealing  the  prohibitory  law,  and  now  there 

?ast  three  years,  and  are  constantly  increamng.  are  in  full  operation,  in  and  near  the  capital, 
hese  are  mainly  with  a  view  of  stock-raising,  five  bull-rings  or  plazas, 
for  which  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  are  well  M1CHI6AN«  State  GifCfUHat. — The  foDowiD; 
adapted.  were  the  State  o£Bcers  during  the  year:  Got- 
Irltaceit  StoMwarSt — ^At  Patzcuaro  true  iri-  emor,  Cyrus  G.  Luce,  Republican ;  lieateiiant- 
descent  ware  is  found,  made  by  the  natives.  Governor,  James  H.  MacDonald ;  Secretary  of 
The  specimens  to  be  m^  with  are  small,  round,  State,  Gilbert  R.  Osmun ;  Anditor-GeDeni, 
and  rectangular  plates.  The  luster  is  the  true  Henry  H.  Aplin ;  Treasurer,  George  L.  Mahz; 
Saracenic,  Alhambra,  or  Gubbio  luster.  The  Attorney-General,  Moses  Taggart;  Superio- 
ware  is  rude ;  the  makers  of  it  have  not  the  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Joseph  EnU- 
oertainty  of  producing  a  particular  color  in  a  brook ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  John  T.  Rich; 
picture,  which  distinguishes  the  Gubbio  work,  Insurance  Commissioner,  Henry  8.  Raymood; 
and  it  lacks  the  elegance  and  glaze,  the  solid-  Labor  Commissioner,  Alfred  H.  Heath ;  Chief- 
ity  and  fineness,  of  the  Alhambra  tiles.  But  it  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  James  V.  Camp- 
is  genuine  iridescence.  The  plates  are  exceed-  bell ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  R.  Sherwood, 
ingly  thin  and  brittle.  It  was  said  to  be  made  John  W.  Champlin,  and  Allen  B.  Morsa 
at  Santa  F6,  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  north  U^lslatlfS  Scfltai. — The  session  of  this  vetf 
sliore  of  Lake  Patzcuaro.  continued  from  January  5  till  June  29.  The 
Earth^iakes. — On, May  8  an  earthquake  oc-  choice  of  a  succei^sor  to  United  States  Senator 
curred  in  the  Sierra  Madre  mountains  of  Sono-  Omar  D.  Conger  fell  upon  Francis  B.  Stoek- 
ra,  accompanied  by  a  terrible  volcanic  eruption  bridge,  who  received  the  Repub^can  nomioi* 
at  the  pueblo  of  Bavispe,  where  4  persons  were  tion  on  the  tenth  ballot.  The  vote  in  the  Le^ 
killed  and  19  injured,  and  at  Opata,  where  9  islature  was  as  follows :  Senate— Stockbridge, 
were  killed.  Both  pueblos  were  destroyed,  22;  George  L.  Taple,  the  Democratic  nomiaee, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Bavispe,  Basarac,  Opata,  9.  House — Stockbridge,  45 ;  Yaple,  27;  HeiirT 
and  Guasavas  were  living  in  the  fields,  under  A.  Robinson,  Labor  candidate,  6.  The  most 
trees,  and  in  caves.  Repeated  shocks  occurred  important  legislation  of  the  session  relates  u> 
subsequently,  but  they  were  lighter.    There  the  liquor  question.     A  ^^  local  option  '*  Iav 
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sed,  giviog  the  people  of  each  coontv  takes  in  the  canvass  and  retuniB  made  by  inspectors 

it  to  vote  on  the  qaestioD  of  prohibition  of  elections.                        .^       ^    r- 

-^  ^^*«  :«  ♦u-^^  »^«.»  5«  ««fl  o.«<,»  fl#*K  To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  mspectors  of 

se  once  in  three  years,  in  case  one  fifth  minesVmd  their  depuUes. 

voters  petition  for  an  election.     Ine  To  prevent  truancy  and  the  disorderly  behavior  of 

may  vote  to  prohibit  not  only  the  sale  youth. 

e   inanofactore  of  liquors   within  the  To  incorporate  engineering  societies. 

Another  «,t,  providing  a  «y.U,m  of  ^^LSS^'S^A'^h,';^^  ILTk'f^'^^^ 

sense,  imposes  a  tax  of  fSOO  on  each  To  regnhite  and  govern  the  State  House  ofCorreo- 

ue,  and  $800  on  each    retail    hqnor-  tion  and  branch  of  the  State  Prison  in  the  Upper 

All  saloons  are  required  to  be  closed  Peninsula. 

lay,  and  at  11  o'clock  on  every  secalar  .  To  provide  for  an  independent  forestry  commis- 

A  State  consUbnlary  was  created  to  "'aivisine  the  flsh  and  game  laws. 

these  laws.     Provision  was  made  for  To  proWbit  railroad  companies  whose  ?oad  has  been 

^tion  of  an  additional  jadge  of  the  Sa-  built  wholly  or  in  part  by  public  aid  or  local  subscrip- 

Oonrt.     The  tax-levy  for  1887  was  fixed  tion  jgiven  as  a  bonus  for  such  construction,  firom  ro- 

.812,  and  for  1888  at  $758,760.    Among  ™^*°!?  the  tnwks  and  abandoning  such  road, 

^fll  -t>^J™i««^J-  ?jr  fC  4\n^r^w!rr.  Making  the  keeprag  of  houses  of  ill-fame  a  felony. 

«ifio  appropriations  are  the  following :  To  provide  for  t^e  incorporation  of  Arbeiter-bunds. 

'  baildmgs  at  the  State  Reformatory  at  Providing  that  all  depu^  or  under  sherifis  shall  be 

;14,470  ;  for  two  buildings  at  the  East-  hona-fide  residents  of  the  State. 

sbiffan  Asylum,  $26,000 ;  for  oompletinff  Providing  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  back  taxes 

•nishing  the  State  House  of  Correction  SJidsT"^ ""'  ^"^^      ^^"^^^  ^"^^^  "^^  ''^^''  ^^"^ 

noh  State  Prison  at  Marquette,  $76,712 ;  To 'establish  a  municipal  court  m  the  city  of  East 

V  buildings  and  improvements  at  the  Saginaw. 

rison  at  Jackson,  $104,200;   for  addi-  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  and  regulation  of 

)  the  normal-school  building,  $60,000 ;  l>«^dhig  nnd  l«in  assocUtions.                     u-    i     ^ 

.:i^:..»  f^m  ♦kA  „-«  ^f  *k«  »>I^:^  .^k^^i  To  provide  tor  the  completion  of  biographical  and 

Hiding  for  Uie  use  of  the  mming-school  histoncal  work  relating  to  ^ly  State  officiils,  begun 

l^hton,  $75,000.     Other  acts  of  the  ses-  by  the  Semi-centennial  Commission. 

)re  as  follow :  To  enable  the  State  Agricultural  Sodety  to  fix  a 

permanent  location  for  the  State  fair. 

fan  appropriation  for  the  equipment,  sap-  To  make  possession  offish  and  ^me  out  of  season 

expenses  of  a  State  weather-service.  wrima-faeU  evidence  of  the  violation  of  hiws  protect- 

alsh  drunkenness  in  public  places.  ing  the  same. 

nish  registration  of  cattle  and  other  animals  To  authorize  the  incorporation  of  suburban  home- 
Js6  pretenses,  and  giving  fiilse  pedigrees  of  stead,  villa,  perk,  and  summer-resort  associations, 
mals.  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  associations  for 
>vide  for  the  confinement  of  female  prisoners  the  purpose  of  constructing,  owning,  controlling,  and 
etroit  House  of  Correction.  leasing  Duildin^  for  hotels,  elevators,  or  public  halls. 
)vent  the  adulteration  of  candies  and  oonfec-  To  provide  tor  the  organization  of  log  and  timber 
,  and  the  sale  of  such  adulterated  articles.  insurance  companies^  to  insure  against  the  risk  of 
>liBh  the  Superior  Court  of  Detroit.  transportation  in  towmg  or  carrying  logs  and  timber 
lidate  the  collection  of  taxes  assessed  prior  to  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  oonnected  waters, 
of  the  session  of  1885.  Permitting  the  incorporation  of  societies  of  repu- 
rizing  the  oigamzation  of  corporations  to  im-  table  pharmacists, 
e  breed  of  horses  by  promoting  the  interests  Kegulating  the  testimony  of  minors, 
merican  trotting-tun.  Providing  for  the  incorporation  of  lodges  of  the 
svent  the  taking  of  bonds,  notes,  and  other  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
s  of  indebtedness,  in  whole  or  part  oonsid-  Making  all  debts  for  labor  preferred  claims  against 
)f  bonds,  contracts,  and  other  agreements  for  the  estates  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  saving  them  pro- 
of grain,  seeds,  and  other  oereals  at  a  fictitious  oedenoe  of  all  debts  that  were  not  a  lien  on  sudi  es- 
id  to  prevent  the  sale  and  transfer  of  such  tatos  prior  to  the  performance  of  such  labor, 
s  of  indebtedness.  For  the  incorporation  of  companies  for  the  purpose 
linj?  three  additional  dronit  judges  for  the  of  buying  and  selling  brood  animals, 
lioul  district.  Changing  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
orporate  the  Woman* s  Christian  Temperance  State  fh)m  September  80  to  June  80. 
>f  the  State.  Regulating  the  methods  of  heating  railroad  trains, 
•vide  for  the  appointment  of  a  game  and  fish  Requiring  a  dvil  lioense  in  order  to  marry,  and  the 

due  registration  of  the  same^  and  to  provide  a  penalty 

ovido  a  bounty  of  one  cent  for  each  English  for  violation  of  these  provisions, 

killed  in  the  State.  To  punish  the  oarryinf;^  of  coiyealed  weapons, 

horize  the  board  of  supervison  of  any  county  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed 

ise  lots  in  any  cemetery  or  burial-place  for  by  any  person  confined  or  before  the  expiration  of  his 

soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines.  sentence  in  any  penal  institution  of  the  State, 

rise  the  laws  providing  for  the  incorporation  Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  women  to  sixteen 

rative  and  mutual-benefit  associations.  years, 

•tect  children,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  Regulating  the  adoption  and  change  of  name  of 

in  immorality  and  crime.  minors. 

svent  gambling  in  stocks,  bonds,  petroleum,  Requiring  nulroads  to  run  at  least  one  passenger 

rain,  provisions,  and  other  produce.  train  each  day. 

ing  for  the  incorporation  of  associations  for  To  prohibit  the  employment  of  male  children  under 

Me  of  supplying  water  and  water-jiower.  fourteen  years,  and  female  ohUdren  imder  sixteen 

ise  the  laws  autnorizing  the  business  of  bank-  years,  more  than  nine  hours  each  day. 

to  create  the  office  of  commission  of  bank-  To  regulate  the  sale  and  use  of  oleomargarine,  but- 

pcrvise  such  business.  terine,  and  other  articles  resembling  butter,  providing 

tvide  for  the  correction  of  frauds  and  mis-  a  penalty  for  the  sale  of  such  as  if  genuine  Dutter. 
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To  provide  for  the  change  of  name  of  adults.  tendent  of  Public  iDstmction,  upon  the  number 

To  provide  for  keeping  clear  and  open  and  in  good  ^f  children  in  districts  having  maintained  the 

repair  all  ditches  in  the  State  constructed  under  the  .^«„;„u^  ^^ ^*  ^,  ««i,^^i  ^%u-     •         a      i 

authority  of  the  Boai^  of  Control  having  charge  of  the  requisite  amount  of  school.     This  is  used  onlj 

reclamation  of  swamp  lands.  lor  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.    2.  The 

To  require  the  use  of  safety-gates  upon  swing  and  one- mill  tux  levied  on  each  township  by  the 

drawbridges.  ,  -      ,.      ,  ^  supervisor;  used  only  for  school  and  librarr 

retSJiST*"""^         ""^       "^'  °  purposes,  and   apportioned    to    tlie   districts 

To  protect  primary  elections  and  conventions  of  po-  where   raised,   provided    aaid    districts   have 

litioal   parties,   and  to  punish  offenses  committed  maintained  the  requisite  amount  of  school    3. 

thereat  Local  or  district  taxes,  voted  by  the  people 

To  provide  for  corporatioDs  to  carry  on  the  business  for   building  and  other  purposes,  except  for 

of  pnnung,  pubiishing,  and  book- making.  teachers'  wLgs  and  incidental  Mnen^ea  of  th^ 

To  permit  the  incorporation  of  societies  to  diffiiso  ««fcners  wages  anu  inciaentai  expenses  oi  iDe 

moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  instruction.  school,  which  are  voted  by  the  distnct  board. 

Three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  *•  The  surplus  of  dog-Ux  over  and  above  $100, 

proposed.    Two  of  them  were  voted  npon  at  remaining  after  damages  to  stock  by  dogs  have 

the  April  election,  and  the  resnlt  is  given  below ;  {>««»  P«^-    ^-  ^^^^  for  breaches  of  the  penal 

the  third,  providing  for  an  additional  jiidge  of  ^»^8    apportioned  to  the  townships  by  the 

the  Saginaw  County  Circuit  Court,  will  be  sub-  oopntj  treasurer.   ^  , 

mitted  to  the  people  in  November,  1888.  ^^Stote  Filfenlty^The  foUowmg  table  exhibiti 

PilWctl.— An  election    was  held    early    in  ^^  attendance  at  this  insUtution  for  the  pvi 

April,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  two  regents  "VQ  years : ^ 

of  the  State  University  and  two  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.    The  justices  were  to  be  elect- 
ed, one  for  eicht  years  to  succeed  Chief-Justice  ^g^j.  j,^  ,^g^ 
Campbell,  and  one  for  ten  years,  the  latter  be-  is82-*S..*.*!.*.'.'.'.*!.'.'!!.*.*!!.'.*!.*!!'..*      Sn        tS     iSI 
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ing  the  additional  justice  provided  for  by  an    Jf2?"!ft F**        ^*^     ^^ 

act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in    February.    \m^^^: '     M4        65i      u» 
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The  Republican  candidates  were  Judge  James 

V.  Campbell  for  justice  for  the  short  term,  -^.11   departments  of  the   university  are  re 

Charles  D.  Long  for  justice  for  the  long  terra,  ported  to  be  in  excellent  condition.    TheStite 

and  Roger  W.  Butterfield  and  Charles  Hebard  appropriation  for  the  year  was  $108,866.94; 

for  regents.    The  Democrats  nominated  for  for  1888,  $46,700.     A  part  of  the  larger  sum  is 

these  offices  respectivelv :      Levi  T.   Griffin,  intended  to  be  used  in  the  completion  of  mt- 

Charles  H.  Camp,  Christian  Vanderveen,  and  ^^^^  laboratories*. 

Rufus  F.  Sprague.    A  Labor  ticket  and  a  Pro-  .   8a«— During  the  year  there  were  125  firm* 

hibition  ticket  were  also  in  the  field.    The  vote  i"/*^?  State  engaged  in  the  manufacture  o 

for  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  as  fol-  ^^^  located  in  nine  different  counties,  sod 

lows:     For  the  short  term:     Campbell,  170,-  operating  118  steam  and  24  pan  blocks.    The 

749;   Griffin,  139,940;   O'Brien  J.  Atkinson  estimated  manufacturing  capacity  of  these  is 

(Labor),  32,896 ;  Noah  W.  Cheever  (Prohibi-  6,265,000  barrels  annually.     The  amount  m- 

tion),  18,568 ;  for  the  long  term :    Long,  174,-  ^^^^^  manufactured  during  tJie  year  was4,260,- 

024;    Camp,    140,316;  John    C.     Blanchard  012  barrels,  an  increase  of  162,079  barrels  ow 

(Labor),  27,658;  Lemuel  Clute  (Prohibition),  ^J  previous  year.    The  State  salt  inspector 

18,530.    The  two  amendments  to  the  State  examined  8,944,809  harrels  during  the  year. 

Constitution  that  were  voted  upon  at  this  time  ^^^oe  the  system  of  State  inspection  wasesUb- 

were  a  prohibitory  amendment  and  one  in-  lisl^ed  in  1869,  there  have  been  inspected  S^- 

creasing  the  salaries  of  State  officers.     Both  014,778  barrels,  which  with  8,282,117  bamb 

were  defeated,  although  the  contest  over  Pro-  manufactured  prior  to  that  date,  makes  the 

hibition  was  close,  178,636  votes  being  cast  in  *otal  product  of  the  State  41,322,895  barrels, 

its  favor,   and  184,281  against  it.     The  vote  The  average  price  per  barrel  has  decreased  from 

upon  the  salary  amendment  was  72,718  yeas  ^^-^0  in  1869  to  60  cents  for  this  year, 

and  124  888  nays.  ^^^^  OptiM* — The  first  elections  under  the 

Edifattwi.— The  following  is  a  summary  of  local  option  law  was  held  in   December,  ten 

school  statistics  for  1886 :  counties  voting  at  that  time,  and  the  resolt  in 

Bchooi  popaiation 605,904  ©ach  oase  was  in  favor  of  Prohibition. 

EnroiimeDt .    .     416.7SI  MIICD-READING.    A  phenomenon  attribnti- 

ErolS^dT^uetf'^^^^^^^^                           111,850.87'i'oX  ^^^  ^^  is  claimed,  to  the  power  of  one  mind  to 

N amber  of  teachers  employed 1A.826  impress  a  distinct  idea  upon    another  IDind 

yjfrJi.^l^SS'Z  mnnif.*  mVu; 12,842,496  18  without  the  intervention  of  the  senses    The 

Average  wages  per  moDto,  males 945  07  i                           i_              .»              'ij-^ 

Average  wages  per  month,  females 181  20  phenomenon  began  to  DC  scnously  discussed 

Touirevenue $0,684,448  44  in  England  in  1882,  when  the  Society  of  Psy- 

Revenue  for  school  purposes  is  derived  from  chical  Research  was  formed  to  make  a  strictly 
the  following  sources:  1.  The  interest  on  scientific  inquiry  into  this  and  the  kindred  sab- 
permanent  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  jects  of  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  divining-rods, 
arising  fi'om  the  sale  of  primary-school  lands,  apparitions,  etc.  On  all  of  these  subjects  tlM 
apportioned  to  the  counties  by  the  Superin-  -members  of  tbe  society  threw  away  their  thso- 
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and  prejudices  and  agreed  to  base  their  passed  from  wrist  to  wrist.    This  wire,  Mr. 

seqaent  reasoning  upon  absolute  facts  de-  Bishop  had  ezolained,  was  not  supposed  to 

Qstrated  in  their  presence.     In  approaching  serve  as  a  conductor  of  thought  or  magnetic 

subject  of  mina-reading,  Prof,  bidgwick,  power,  but  simply  as  an  aid  to  concentrate  the 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  declared  it  to  be  thoughts  of  the  party  upon  the  details  of  the 

sandal  that  there  should  still  be  so  much  in-  task  they  had  undertaken.    Mr.  Bishop  and  his 

dulity  as  to  the  well  authenticated  phenom-  escort  clambered  into  a  carriage,  and,  taking 

I ;  and  he  announced  that  the  basis  of  all  the  reins,  the  former  drove  off  at  a  trot.    With 

are   investigation  or  theorizing  would  be  his  head  enveloped  in  a  black  sack  or  bag,  and 

I  establishing  of  facts  that  no  one  could  with  the  hand  of  one  companion  against  the 

»stion.    Of  course,  the  element  of  collusion  back  of  his  head,  and  the  hand  of  another  now 

"s  from  the  investigation  any  apparent  phe-  at  his  forehead,  and  again  above  and  below  the 

nenon.     There  is  no  place  for  the  magician  wrists,  Mr.   Bishop  drove  through   Coramon- 

0  names  cards  or  articles  with  the  assistance  wealth  Avenue  to  £zeter,  Marlboro,  Glouces- 
a  confederate.  Genuine  mind-reading  may  ter,  and  Beacon  Streets,  making  two  sharp 
divided  into  four  forms :  1.  Where  some  turns,  and  now  and  then  retracing  his  route, 
ion  is  performed,  the  hands  of  the  operator  Suddenly  he  pulled  up  his  horses  on  Exeter 
ng  in  gentle  contact  with  the  subject  of  the  Street,  midway  between  Marlboro  and  Beacon 
»eriment.  2.  Where  a  similar  result  is  ob-  Streets,  remarking  that  he  knew  he  was  near 
led  with  the  hands  not  in  contact  with  tlie  the  spot  where  the  pin  was  hidden.  He  dis- 
ject. 8.  Where  a  number,  name,  word,  mounted,  and  led  tue  way  to  the  corner  of 
d,  or  other  obiect  has  been  guessed  and  ex-  Marlboro  Street,  turned  to  the  west,  hastened 
ssed  in  speech  or  writing  without  contact,  along  the  sidewalk,  and  ran  up  the  steps  of 

1  apparently  without  possibility  of  trans-  No.  225  Marlboro  Street.  He  pulled  the  bell 
ision  of  the  idea  by  the  ordinary  channels  and  the  party  was  admitted ;  Mr.  Bishop  led 
(ensation.  4.  Where  similar  thoughts  have  the  way  up  the  stairs  to  the  parlor  on  the  Seo- 
ul taneously  occurred,  or  impressions  been  ond  floor,  and  hurried  to  the  fire-place.  Stoop- 
1e,  in  minds  far  apart.  ing,  he  searched  among  a  pile  of  shavings,  and 
'he  first  two  forms  of  the  phenomenon  are  held  up  the  scarf-pin.  It  was  afterward  told 
liliar  to  all  as  the  ''  willing  "  games  of  the  that,  though  the  route  taken  by  Mr.  Bishop 
wing-room.  A  conspicuous  example  was  was  not  exactly  that  pursued  by  the  committee, 
en  by  Stuart  Cumberland,  a  professional  the  general  direction  was  the  same,  and  that 
id-reader,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1884.  He  had  Mr.  Bishop  had  once  during  the  journey  driven 
lertaken  to  find  out  by  his  art  a  pin  secreted  past  the  house  where  the  pin  was  concealed, 
where  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  He,  however,  soon  checked  his  horses  and  re- 
e  of  the  Scott  monument.  A  diamond  traced  his  steps.  Another  instance  by  Mr. 
rf-pin  was  handed  over  for  the  experiment,  Cumberland  was  closely  allied  to  the  phenom- 
l  those  in  the  room  elected  that  the  pin  enon  called  Planchette.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
•uld  be  hidden  by  Mr.  Black,  and  that  Mr.  undertook  to  think  of  an  animal  which  Mr. 
ick  should  be  accompanied  by  a  committee.  Cumberland  should  endeavor  to  describe.  *'  I 
)  committee  left  to  secrete  the  pin,  Mr.  am  no  artist,^'  said  the  Prince,  *^  but  I  will  try 
mberland  remaining  in  the  hotel  with  the  to  do  my  best  to*  think  in  the  way  in  which 
t  of  the  company.  Mr.  Cumberland,  blind-  the  animal  should  be  drawn.^^  Mr.  Cumberland 
led,  then  set  out  in  search  of  the  pin.  By  thereupon  took  the  Prince  by  the  hand,  and  in 
lin  wire  he  attached  his  wrist  to  that  of  Mr.  a  few  minutes  drew  upon  a  piece  of  paper  a 
ick.  At  the  greenhouse  at  the  foot  of  the  rough  outline  of  an  elephant,  which,  it  turned 
bankment,  near  Waverly  bridge,  Mr.  Cum-  out,  was  the  animal  that  was  in  the  mind  of 
land  found  the  pin  pushed  into  the  earth  the  Prince. 

b  inside  a  little  wicket-gate.    From  the  mo-  As  an  example  of  the  third  form  of  mind- 

ut  Mr.  Cumberland  left   the  hotel  in  his  reading,  which  is  the  most  interesting,  there 

rch  for  the  pin  till  his  return,  only  twelve  may  be  in  the  same  room  three  persons,  two 

lutes  elapsed.     Every  possible  precaution  agents  so-called,  and  one  percipient,  or  mind- 

I  been  taken  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  reader.    The  reader  sits  at  a  table  blindfolded, 

lusion  between  Mr.  Cumberland  and  any  one  the  ears  stopped,  and  all  ordinary  means  of 

}.     Mr.  Black  and  the  committee  pretended  communication  with  the  agents  cut  off.    The 

tiide  the  pin  in  four  different  places  before  agents  then  go  out,  one  of  them  draws  a  figure 

y  actually  secreted  it ;  and  in  this  way  they  of  some  sort  and  shows  it  to  the  other,  the  lat- 

w  tlte  attention  of  onlookers  from  the  actual  ter  fixes  the  picture  in  his  mind,  then,  closing 

t  in  which  the  pin  was  placed.    A  similar  bis  eyes  (for  concentration),  he  is  led  back  into 

tance  took  place  in  Boston  recently.    Wash-  the  room  in  which  the  percipient  is  seated,  but 

ton  Irving  Bishop  proposed  to  find  a  scarf-  at  a  distance  Irom  him.    The  agent  who  has 

that  had  been  hidden  within  half  a  mile  of  the  figure  vividly  in  his  mind  so  impresses  the 

Vendome  Hotel.    He  left  the  hotel  accom-  percipient  or  the  percipient  so  penetrates  the 

lied  by  three  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  was  mind  of  the  agent,  that  he  (the  percipient) 

iched  by  means  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  of  draws  what  he  sees  with  his  mind^s  eye,  and 

per-wire,  the  thickness  of  a  shoe-lace,  which  often  the  reproductions  are  remarkable  for 
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accaracy.  If  the  agent  forgets  certain  portions 
of  a  figure,  or  carries  a  wrong  impression,  the 
percipient  of  coarse  leaves  oat  the  portions  so 
forgotten  or  reprodnces  the  wrong  impression. 
This  shows  that  what  is  in  the  agent^s  mind  is 
read,  and  what  is  not  there  is  not  read.  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  agents  drew  a  ludicroos 
haman  figare.  The  other  agent,  after  looking 
at  it  intently,  went  away  forgetting  that  tlie 
figure  had  eyes;  therefore,  the  percipient  re- 
produced the  original  figure  without  eyes. 
Both  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Cumherland  are  able 
to  give  the  dates  of  coins  or  the  numbers  on  a 
bank-note  if  the  dates  or  numbers  have  been 
previously  examined  and  retained  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  is  present  in  the  saine  room. 
Another  instance  is  related  where  Mr.  Bishop, 
blindfolded,  seated  himself  at  the  piano  with 
his  back  toward  a  black-board  on  which  a  well- 
known  musician  had  been  requested  to  write 
the  title  of  some  song  or  aria.  The  musician 
wrote :  ^*  Tenor  song  in  the  prison  scene  from 
*•  II  Trovatore.^  ^*  Mr.  Bishop  then  called  the  mu- 
sician, took  his  hand,  and,  after  placing  it  upon 
his  (Bishop^s)  forehead,  strove  to  strike  the 
first  note  of  the  song.  First  one  note  came 
and  then  another,  until  he  had  caught  the  en- 
tire air. 

The  phenomena  of  the  fourth  form  of  mind- 
reading  relate  to  the  action  of  one  mind  upon 
another  at  a  distance.  It  is  related  that  a  lady 
of  New  York  was  prostrated  through  grief  at 
the  danger  of  her  mother,  who  was  on  an  east- 
em-bound  vessel,  that  was  twenty-seven  days 
overdue,  from  Japan  to  San  Francisco.  Sud- 
denly all  terror  and  uneasiness  left  the  lady^s 
mind.  So  sudden  was  the  transition  from  fear 
to  serenity  that  she  noted  the  time.  The  next 
day  a  telegram  came  from  her  mother,  giving 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  in  port.  The 
two  moments — that  of  the  cessation  of  the 
daughter's  fear  and  of  tiie  arrival  of  the  ship- 
were  identical.  There  are  many  instances  of 
this  kind  of  presentiment,  where  two  persons, 
distant  from  each  other,  have  been  simulta- 
neously impressed  with  the  same  idea;  as 
where  two  daughters  are  impelled  to  go  to 
their  mother  in  the  belief  that  she  is  in 
distress.  Such  facts  are  of  too  freauent  oc- 
currence to  require  additional  examples.  The 
experience  of  every  one  will  suggest  instances 
in  which  dreams  proved  true.  But  due  account 
should  be  taken  of  instances  in  which  the 
dreams  did  not  prove  true.  The  latest  experi- 
ments of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in- 
clude the  successful  transfer,  with  and  without 
contact,  of  (a)  visual  impressions,  actual  and 
imagined,  ascending  up  to  complicated  pict- 
ures; (b)  impressions  of  pains  under  contact, 
and  (e)  impressions  of  tastes  and  smells  under 
contact ;  (d)  impressions  of  names  and  numbers, 
with  and  without  contact ;  (e)  willing  without 
contact.  Three  of  the  experiments  in  tastes 
and  pains  are  given  below.  The  percipient 
(whose  name  is  mentioned  first  in  every  ex- 
periment quoted)  was  isolated  and  blindfolded : 


1.  Miss  Belph  with  Mr. 
H.    An  agent,  citric  acid. 


8.  Mu»  Sulph  with  Mr. 
O.    Cloven. 


'*  Acid  makes  the  mouth 
feel  rough  and  the  toeta 
inside.  Might  be  -." 
Notbiiu^  else  said. 

*^  A  auarp  taste,  but  ten 
pleasant."       After '• 
while  :     '*  Now  it  is  be- 
coming bitter."    N.  B.- 
The  taste  of  cloves  chsn^ 
es  in  the  mouth. 
8.  Miss  Belph  with  Mr.       Misa  Relph  nid,  'TaMa 
H.    Coffee.    The  sample    rather  like  coffee.** 
hod  no  smell,  beinir  very 
old  and  the  aroma  all  gone. 

At  this  point  all  the  objects  for  taste  were  re- 
moved from  the  room ;  they  had  been  placed 
behind  a  screen. 

4.  Misa  Belph  and  Mr.  '*  Sour  and  nasty :  h 
H.    Vinegar.  isn't  vinegar,  is  it  f "  (Mr. 

H.  remained  idlent  soDe 
time,  as  if  imptyiogaiM)^ 
ative.)  '*  Is  It  scene  kind 
of  Banco  with  vinegar  io 
it!*'  (Another  k»j 
pause.)  *^  No.  I  ean  only 
taste  vinefrar.*' 
•Nothing  perceived. 


6.  Miss  E.  and  Mr.  G. 
Olive  oiL 

6.  Mr.  6.  then  took  Ifiss 
Belpb's  hand. 

7.  Miss  £.  and  Mr.  H. 
Mustard. 

8.  Back  of  neck  pinched 
with  scissors. 

9.  Tumbler  half  fall  ot 
cold  water  grasped  in  Mr. 
U's  right  hand. 


10.  Water  dropped  in 
drops  upon  Mr.  H's  right 
hand. 


11.  Nostrils  tickled. 


'*Is  it  oil,  like  tlist  ia 
sardines  !  " 

Described  as  something 
hot 

''  DuU  pricks  back  ot 
neck." 

*^  Is  it  something  in  the 
right  hand!"  (^oiofr 
tlirou^h  the  action  of 
^raspmg  something  up- 
right). *^  A  sort  of  ooU 
feeling.'* 

Miss  Relph  said: 
"What  are  Vou  dciag 
with  water  ?  I  fbel  sooift 
splashes  on  the  kit  snn." 
(There  were  some  sj^lssh- 
es,  and  the  expenmeBS 
was  abandoned.) 

Could  not  say,  but  kept 
putting  her  hand  to  ber 
noseas  if  feeling  very  ns- 
oomfortable. 

"I  feel  a  prif^inghere,** 
indicating  the  spot  with 
precision. 


12.  Pricking  with  two 
pins  between  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  right  hand. 

The  society  has  a  record  of  T18  experiments. 
Of  these,  818  were  snccessfnl,  145  partially  soe- 
cesstnl,  148  mis-descriptions,  and  109  failares. 
In  submitting  this  report,  Mr.  Malcolm  Gotb- 
rie  says :  '^  I  do  not  submit  my  anmmary  ts  a 
basis  for  calculation  of  probability.  A  iev 
snccessfnl  experiments  of  a  certain  kind  carry 
greater  weight  with  them  than  a  large  numbtf 
of  another  kind ;  for  some  experiments  are 
practically  beyond  the  region  of  gaesses.  I 
doabt,  indeed,  if  any  amount  of  calculation  of 
probabilities  will  help  to  convince  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  experiments.  One  snccem- 
ful  evening  when  the  conditions  are  strict  is  ab- 
solutely convincing;  and  the  simple, geoaiD« 
truthfulness  of  the  percipients  is  a  better  gnfi^ 
antee  than  any  amount  of  subaequent  eroM- 
examination  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  triiL 
I  have  noticed  a  falling  off  in  the  facility  aod 
success  of  our  experiments  sinoe  our  first  great 
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"eBults  were  obtained.  I  do  not  know  to  what  FijcUeal  ItsMfck  Sickdii. — The  initial  society 
nraae  to  attribute  this  declensioD.  Personally,  of  this  name  was  founded  in  England  under 
[  find  I  am  not  equal  to  my  former  self  in  my  the  presidency  of  Prof.  H.  Sidgwick,  of  Cam- 
power  to  give  off  impressions,  and  if  I  exert  bridge,  ^*  for  the  purpose  of  md^ing  an  organ- 
myself  to  do  so  I  experience  unpleasant  effects  ized  attempt  to  investigate  that  large  group  of 
in  the  head  and  nervous  system.  I  therefore  debatable  phenomena  designated  by  such 
seldom  join  in  the  active  experiments,  but  terms  as  mesmeric,  psychicu,  and  spiritualis- 
leave  the  thinldtig  for  the  most  part  for  others,  tic.^*  Six  committees  were  appointed  to  ex- 
Then  we  have  lost  one  of  our  percipients ;  and,  amine  (1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  influ- 
aa  the  novelty  and  vivacity  of  our  iianees  have  ence  which  may  be  exerted  by  one  mind  upon 
departed,  there  is  not  the  same  geniality  and  another  otherwise  than  through  the  recognized 
freshness  aa  at  the  outset.  The  ^ing  has  be-  sensory  channels;  (2)  hypnotism  and  mesmer- 
come  monotonous,  whereas  it  was  formerly  a  ism;  (3)  obscure  relations  between  living 
succession  of  surprises.  We  have  now  nothing  organisms  and  electric  and  magnetic  forces ; 
new  to  try.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  loss  of  (4)  haunted  houses  and  ghosts ;  (5)  spiritual- 
power  on  the  part  of  the  percipient ;  it  is  Just  ism ;  (6)  for  the  collection  of  existing  evidence 
as  likely  that  the  agents  are  in  fault."  in  connection  with  these  subjects,  and  espe- 
With  such  overwhelming  testimony  as  to  the  dally  in  connection  with  apparitions  at  the 
reaolting  phenomena  of  thought-transference,  moment  of  death,  or  otherwise.  A  special 
there  is  little  denial  of  their  existence.  The  committee  was  appointed  in  1885  to  investi* 
controversy  arises  over  the  media  of  the  trans-  gate  the  abnormal  occurrences  reported  by  the 
fer.  Whether  a  nervous  energy  acts  by  indue-  Theosophical  Society.  But  these  committees 
tion  across  space  as  well  as  along  the  nerve-  were  afterward  dissolved,  and  the  experi- 
fibers  is  a  mooted  question  ;  although  the  anal-  mental  investigations  and  collection  of  evidence 
ogies  between  electricity  and  nervous  stimuli  were  left  in  the  hands  of  individual  members, 
wonld  readily  lead  to  such  an  inference.  Many  the  result  of  their  inquiry  to  be  embodied  in 
of  those  who  once  scoffed  at  the  whole  subject  papers  and  read  before  the  society,  and,  if  ap- 
have  *'  remained  to  pray."  Their  answer  to  a  proved,  to  be  published  in  the  proceedings 
demand  for  an  explanation  and  a  definition  of  thereof.  The  society  has  thus  published  re- 
tbonght-transference  is  the  inquiry,  ^^  Can  yon  ports  containing  papers  on  telepathy,  or 
explain  or  define  life,  light,  electricity,  magnet-  thought-reading,  in  its  various  forms ;  on  mes- 
ism,  or  any  other  of  the  forces? "  And  yet  merism,  with  records  of  valuable  experiments ; 
this  unsolved  problem  is  championed,  or  at  on  apparitions  of  the  dead,  and  haunted  houses; 
least  looked  upon  kindly,  by  Profs.  Balfour  on  automatic  writing,  divining-rods,  and  other 
Stewart,  Henry  Sidgwick,  J.  0.  Adams,  Mr.  subjects.  The  society  has  613  members,  it  has 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Buskin,  Lord  Tennyson,  Alfred  branches  in  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  it 
Ruasel  Wallace,  and  many  other  men  of  re-  publishes  a  monthly  journal.  It  also  possesses 
pute.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Simon  New-  a  large  and  growing  and  valuable  library  of 
comb,  of  Washington,  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  works,  in  various  languages,  on  subjects  cog- 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Prof.  Josiah  nate  to  those  enumerated  as  topics  for  psy- 
Royoe,  of  Harvard,  all  members  of  the  Ameri-  chical  research.  Besides  the  regular  reports  of 
can  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  hold  that  the  society,  there  have  been  numerous  articles 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  reports  of  the  £ng-  contributed  by  individual  members  of  the 
lish  society,  or  anywhere  else,  that  justifies  a  organiisation,  notably  by  Edmund  Gumey  and 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  mind  acting  upon  Frederic  W.  H.  Myers,  to  the  ^'Nineteenth 
mind  without  the  ordinary  sense-perceptions.  Century,"  the  *'  Fortnightly  Review,"  and 
This  opinion  is  based  upon  examination  of  the  other  periodicals.  These  contributions  cover 
evidence  reported  by  toe  English  committee,  a  vast  amount  of  ground,  being  in  large  part 
and  a  careful  and  elaborate  study  of  the  oon-  the  correspondence  and  other  information  ob- 
ditions  that  surround  the  work  of  the  psychic  tained  by  the  society  or  its  members  on  the 
investigator.  The  late  experiments  of  Mr.  subjects  under  consideration.  Added  to  the 
Bishop  in  Boston  are  also  declared  to  be  not  a  voluminous  collection  of  narratives  of  spectral 
condition  of  true  mind-reading,  but  of  *'  muscle-  appearances,  cases  of  mind-reading,  mesmerism, 
reading,"  because  the  unconscious  action  of  the  clairvoyance,  etc.,  reported  by  the  society, 
muscles  of  the  subject,  when  his  mind  is  in-  they  probably  include  a  larger  collection  of 
tensely  fixed  m  a  given  direction,  affords  Mr.  material  of  this  character  than  was  ever  before 
Bishop  a  clew  by  which  he  is  able  to  interpret  brought  together,  not  excepting  Mrs.  Growers 
the  former^s  thought.  It  is  further  and  more  *'  Night-side  of  Nature,"  and  Robert  Dale 
comprehensively  said  on  this  side  of  the  ones-  Owen^s  *'  Foot- falls  on  the  Boundary  of 
tion,  that  thus  fiir  the  phenomenon  has  been  Another  World."  In  fact,  the  society  has 
shown  only  in  regard  to  unimportant  physical  mainly  devoted  itself  to  the  collection  of  '^  evl- 
objects;  that  the  actual  thoughts  of  another  deuces,"  while  its  deductions  from  these  have 
are  not  read ;  and  that  therefore  the  art,  or  been  few  and  unsatisfactory.  This  modesty 
whatever  else  it  may  be  called,  is  of  no  more  as  to  declarations  of  opinion,  or  the  enuncia- 
practical  value  than  are  kindred  phenomena  in  tion  of  any  laws  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
the  regions  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism.  recorded,  may,  in  a  measure,  be  due  to  the 
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preyailing  skepticisni  on  the  subject,  concern-  WXSSESfftL    Slate  €«Tcmmt — The  foDov- 

ing  which  the  society^s  committee  on  "  thought-  ing  were  the  State  officers  dnring  the  year: 

reading"  had   the  following  to  say:    *^The  Governor,    Andrew  R.   McGill,    Repablican; 

present  state  of  scientific  opinion  thronghoat  Lieatenant-Govemor,  Albert  £.  Rice ;  Secre- 

the  world  is  not  only  hostile  to  any  belief  in  tary  of  State,  Hans  Mattson ;  Auditor,  W.  W. 

the  possibility  of  transmitting  a  single  mental  Braden ;   Treasurer,  Joseph  Bobleter ;  Attcn^ 

concept  except  throagh  the  ordinary  channels  ney-General,  Moses  E.  Clapp ;  Saperintendent 

of  sensation,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  hos-  of  Public  Instruction,  D.  L.  Eiehle ;  Railroad 

tile  to  any  inquiry  upon  the  matter."    With  a  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  Horace  Aoa- 

?iew,  therefore,  possibly,  to  creating  a  favora-  tin,  John  L.  Gibbs,  and  George  L.  Becker; 

ble  public  opinion,  most  of  the  result  of  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme   Court,  JanM 

society^s  work  has  been  the  publication  of  the  Gilfillan ;  Associate  Justices,  John  M.  Berry, 

usual  kind  of  ghost-stories  and  narratives  of  D.  A.  Dickenson,  William  Mitchell,  and  Charici 

obsession    and    coincident  phenomena   of   a  £.  Vanderburgh. 

psychic  or  seemingly  supernatural  character.  LaglaiatiTe  SmbIm. — The  Legblature  sat  from 
These  include  ^^  transferred  impressions  "  and  January  4  till  March  4.  It  surpassed  in  indus- 
telepathy,  phantasms  of  the  living,  as  well  as  try  all  of  its  pre<lecessors  by  passing  265  gen- 
the  dead,  or  spectral  aura,  the  relations  of  eral  laws,  399  special  laws,  and  15  joint  reao- 
mind  and  matter,  etc.  Concerning  the  difficul-  lutions,  a  total  of  679  measures.  The  cboioe 
ties  under  which  the  members  of  the  society  of  a  successor  to  United  States  Senator  S.  J. 
labor  in  their  investigations,  one  of  them  writes  R.  McMillan  fell  upon  Ex-Grov.  Cushman  K. 
as  follows :  *^  Such  speculations  as  can  now  be  Davis,  the  Republican  nominee.  He  received 
framed  with  regard  to  these  obscure  phenom-  108  votes  to  47  for  Michael  Doran  and  Ara 
ena,  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  n'om  the  Barton,  the  former  being  the  Democratic  oan- 
earliest  psychical  conceptions  of  Thales  and  didate.  Two  important  snbiects  of  legisJation 
Heraclitus,  except  in  the  higher  standard  of  were  the  sale  of  liquors  and  the  regolatioo  of 
scientific  proof  which  we  can  now  propose  to  railroads.  In  relation  to  the  former,  a  system 
ourselves  as  our  ultimate  goal.  And  the  very  of  high  license  was  adopted  for  those  places 
existence  of  that  standard  constitutes  a  diffi-  that  do  not  prohibit  liquor-selling  under  the 
culty;  the  twilight  which  has,  in  every  de-  local-option  law.  The  annual  license-fee  in 
partment  of  the  endless  domain  of  physics,  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  over  was  fixed 
preceded  the  illuminating  dawn  of  day,  is  here  at  (1,000,  and  for  other  places  at  half  thatsam. 
made  doubly  dark  and  dubious  by  the  advanced  Liquor-dealers  were  also  required  to  give  a  bond 
daylight  of  scientific  conceptions  from  which  for  the  faithful  observance  of  all  liquor  laws, 
we  peer  into  it.  In  tiie  second  place,  like  and  severe  penalties  were  imposed  upon  un- 
natural history  in  its  early  stage,  our  inquiry  licensed  traffic  and  upon  attempted  evasions  of 
is  concerned  with  a  variety  of  sensible  phe-  the  statutes.  The  payment  of  a  United  Statei 
nomena,  as  such,  with  forms  or  sounds  simply  revenue-tax  is  maae  prima-faeie  evidence  of 
as  they  strike  the  senses  of  those  who  come  unlicensed  seUing. 

across  them ;  and  the  isolation  of  the  phe-  The  railroad  legislation  consisted  of  a  repeal 
nomena,  and  the  absence  of  any  genuine  classi-  of  the  railroad  commission  law  and  the  adop- 
fication,  even  of  the  most  provisional  kind,  tion  of  a  new  act  embodying  many  of  the  feat- 
have  a  most  distinct  infiuence  on  their  prima-  ures  of  the  old  one  and  adding  provisions  to 
faeie  credibility,  as  compared  with  the  new  prevent  rebates  and  pooling,  requiring  charigei 
phenomena  of  the  older  sciences;  which  have  to  be  equal  and  reasonable,  that  facilities  shall 
the  advantage  of  falling  at  once  under  familiar  be  ample,  that  no  hindrances  to  through  trana- 
classes.*'  portation  shall  be  made,  and  no  undue  discrimi* 
From  the  English  parent  society  4;he  move-  nation  for  longer  or  shorter  hauls.  Other  acti 
ment  has  spi^ad.  In  this  country  there  are  were  passed  requiring  all  railroads  not  subject 
the  American  Psychical  Research  Society,  with  to  special-tax  laws  to  pay  a  percentage  of  Mr 
headquarters  in  Boston,  and  branches  in  Phila-  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  taxes;  forbidding  tbe 
delphia  and  New  York,  the  Anthropological  sale  of  watered  stock;  making companieAliaUe 
Society  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Western  Psy-  for  the  negligence  of  their  servants  in  iqjuriog 
chical  Research  Society  in  Chicago.  The  found-  other  servants  of  the  same  company ;  requiring 
ing  of  this  latter  society  has  resulted  in  the  them  to  build  and  keep  in  repiur  sufficient  croa»- 
publication  of  a  periodical  entitled  '^  Mind  and  ings  over  their  lines;  compelling  them  totraofl- 
feature,'*  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  port  car-loads  of  mixed  stock  without  chargiog 
fiociety  are  published,  and  which  is  otherwise  a  higher  rate  than  for  car-loads  of  any  one  kind 
filled  with  narratives,  essays,  and  disquisitions  of  stock;  regulating  the  heating  of  passengcv^ 
having  relation  to  psychic  subjects.  The  cars ;  and  providing  that  lands  granted  to  rai)- 
American  Society  expressly  declines  to  inves-  roads  and  exempted  from  taxation  shall  becooe 
tigate  the  physical  phenomena  usually  called  liable  to  assessment  as  soon  as  any  transfer  hai 
*^  Spiritual,*^  though  these  are  included  in  the  been  made  by  the  original  company, 
list  of  subjects  covered  by  the  English  society.  Contract  labor  by  convicts  of  the  Stale  or 
But  it  does  not  reject  evidence  concerning  any  municipality  is  forbidden  after  the  ezpirar 
what  is  known  as  the  *^  faith-cure."  tion  of  existing  contracts.    It  is  provided  that 
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hey  BhaU  be  employed  by  the  State  or  ronni- 
ipality,  under  the  direction  of  the  prison  aa- 
boriUes,  in  some  form  of  lahor  that  will  avoid 
competition  with  the  free  lahor  of  the  State. 

The  election  law  was  revised  by  incorporat- 
ing many  features  of  the  New  York  statute 
which  tend  to  facilitate  the  process  of  voting 
and  of  ascertaining  the  result.  No  election  dis- 
trict is  to  contain  more  than  400  voters,  and 
separate  ballots  and  ballot-boxes  are  required 
for  different  classes  of  officers.  Another  new 
provision  establishes  more  stringent  rules  con- 
cerning registration  in  cities. 

The  following  unique  enactment  is  also 
found :  ^  Whenever  the  defendant  in  any  ac- 
tion of  garnishment  in  this  State  shall  make  it 
appear  that  the  sum  of  money  which  has  been 
garnished  was  earned  by  him  or  her,  as  a  labor- 
ing man  or  woman,  by  the  actual  work  of  his 
[>r  her  hands,  and  shall  make  it  appear  that  the 
laid  money  is  actually  necessary  to  his  or  her 
support,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
order  the  discharge  of  the  garnishment.^' 

Provision  was  made  to  re-locate  the  State 
Reform  Scthool,  to  create  and  establish  a  State 
Reformatory  at  St  Cloud,  and  to  create  and 
establish  a  Soldiers'  Home,  afterward  located 
at  Minnehaha  Falls.  The  sum  of  (60,000  was 
appropriated  for  a  new  building  at  the  Mour- 
hcad  Normal  School,  and  (62,600  for  additional 
buildings,  land,  and  improvements  at  the  State 
Institute  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Honorably  discharged  soldiers  are  to  be  given 
the  preference  for  public  employment  over  all 
candidates. 

A  tax-levy  of  (800,000  in  1888,  and  (826,- 
000  in  1889,  for  State  purposes,  is  provided. 
The  total  appropriations  for  1887  were  (214,- 
406;  for  1888,  (1,164,816;  for  1889,  (984,740, 
to  which  should  be  added  deficiency  bills 
amounting  to  (79,680,  and  miscellaneous  ap- 
propriations to  the  amount  of  (186,892,  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  (2,628,982.  The  following 
are  the  sums  granted  for  the  regular  annual  ex- 
penses of  the  State  institutions : 


iNSTrnrriONS. 

iHate  pablie  Mbooln 

DmI;  anmk  io4l  bHiid 

Maskftto  NonnsI  Bcbool 

Befornwtorf,  Ht.  Cloiid 

EaJionn  Sebool 

Bnsplttto  for  insane,  flret  and  second 

Third  hospital  for  insane 

Rtate  priaon 

Hoarhead  Konnal  Bchool 

Unt^ersitf 

Bl  Clood  Normnl  School 

Winona  Kormal  School 


1888. 


1889. 


47,000 

60,000 

•0,000 

9^000 

6.ft00 

^.Vl0 

60,000 

60,000 

42.000 

42,0(10 

296,840 

844,840 

8.\000 

25.000 

78.000 

75,000 

R,000 

6,000 

40.000 

40.000 

0.000 

6.600 

10,000 

^000 

Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow  : 

To  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Medical  Ezamioen, 
vrbo  afaaU  examine  and  license  all  practitionerB  of 
medicine,  and  to  puniah  all  persons  practicing  with- 
out audi  licenM). 

To  provide  for  the  collection  of  vital  statistics,  es- 
tebliahing  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  appro- 
[viatiDg  money  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

To  provide  for  the  estahliahment  of  public-school 


libraries,  and  appropriating  money  to  ossist  the  vari- 
ous school  distncts  in  tlie  purchase  of  such. 

Bequiring  instruction  in  the  public  schools  inphvsi- 
ology  and  hygiene,  wich  special  reference  to  the  elfoct 
of  Htimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  hystera. 

Ezemptine  from  taxation  property  of  agricultural 
societies  and  expositions. 

For  the  relief  of  persons  whose  lands  have  been  or 
may  be  sold  lor  alleged  delinquent  taxes,  in  cases 
where  such  taxes  have  been  or  may  be  paia  prior  to 
Buch  sale. 

To  legalize  corporations  that  have  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  and  transacted  business  under  a  corj^o- 
rate  name,  but  whose  proceeding  to  secure  incorpora- 
tion were,  for  anv  reason,  defective. 

To  authorize  toe  consolidation  of  religious  corpora- 
tions. 

Closing  barber-shops  upon  Sunday. 

Begulating  and  confirming  the  formation  of  real- 
estate  title- insurance  companies. 

Providing  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  insurance 
oompaniee  Uiat  do  business  witnout  license  from  the 
Insurance  Commissioner,  and  authorizing,  him  to  sue 
for  and  collect  such  penalties. 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  telephone  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  taxation  of  telegraph  companies. 

To  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products, 
and  creating  a  State  Dairy  Commi&sioner  to  entbrce 
the  law. 

To  secure  the  better  preservation  of  game. 

To  encourage  the  raising  and  propagation  of  trout, 
and  to  protect  streams,  ponds,  and  waters  used  for  that 
purpose. 

To  provide  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  gophers 
and  blackbirds.  [Three  to  five  cents  for  each  gopher, 
and  five  to  ten  cents  a  dozen  for  blackbirds.] 

Providing  for  a  revision  and  codification  of  the  pro- 
bate laws  or  the  State. 

To  establish  at  the  State  School  Farm  an  experi- 
mental fruit,  forest,  and  omamcntal-tree  station. 

To  provide  for  the  oompiling,  revising,  and  digest- 
ing of  the  tax-laws  of  the  State. 

To  exclude  minors  firom  court-rooms  when  trials  of 
an  obscene  character  are  being  conducted. 

To  abolish  the  State  Board  of  Immigration. 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  permanent 
ftinds  for  the  cnre,  maintenance,  and  improvement  of 
cemeteries. 

Giving  labor  the  right  of  a  first  lien,  and  material 
Himish^  a  second  lien,  on  ail  property. 

To  provide  for  the  prosecution,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  of  cases  in  behalf  of  settlers  upon  *^  indem- 
nity lands  "  in  the  State. 

Requiring  landlords  and  proprietors  of  eating-e^^tab- 
lishments  using  oleomargarine,  or  any  substitute  for 
butter,  to  print  a  notice  of  such  fact  upon  the  bill  of 
fare,  or  to  post  such  notice  in  their  estaolishinents. 

To  provide  necessary  crossings  for  the  passage  of 
farm-stock,  and  for  drains  over  or  under  railroad- 
tracks. 

To  compel  employers  of  females  to  ftunish  suitable 
seats  for  such  employes. 

Forbidding  the  mortgaging  of  crops  before  the  seed 
shall  have  been  sown  or  planted. 

To  reor^nize  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  to 
confer  police  powers  upon  the  board. 

Appropriating  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
seed-gram  for  distrioution  in  tnose  counties  of  the 
State  where  the  crop  was  destroyed  by  hail  in  1886, 
and  giving  the  State  a  lien  on  the  crops  of  persons  so 
aided  till  it  shall  be  repaid. 

To  prevent  the  practice  of  fraud  by  tree-planters 
and  commission-men  in  the  sale  of  nursery  stock. 

To  prevent  contractors  of  prison  labor  m  the  State 
fh>m  manufacturing  articles  in  competition  with  cus- 
tom-work done  by  artisan  labor. 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtaining  certificates 
of  re^stmtion  for  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  giving 
false  information  concerning  them. 

Providing  that  duly  autnorized  surety  companies 
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may  be  acoopted  as  snffldent  sureties  on  officUl  or 
other  bonds. 

To  restrict  the  ownership  of  real  estate  in  the  State 
to  American  citizens  and  tnose  who  have  lawfully  de- 
chured  their  intention  to  become  such,  and  to  limit  the 
quantity  of  land  that  corporations  may  hold  or  own. 

Providing^  that  women  shall  retain  the  same  legal 
existenoe  and  personality  after  as  before  marriage,  and 
sue  or  be  sued  in  their  own  names,  and  possess  the 
same  le^l  ri^^hts  as  their  husbands. 

Appropriatmg  $40,000  additional  for  the  relief  oi 
farmers  whose  crops  were  lost  in  1886  by  hail. 

To  provide  for  temporary  loans  to  pay  appropria- 
tions irom  the  revenue. 

To  extend  the  work  of  the  geological  and  natural- 
history  survey  of  the  State. 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  South  St.  Paul. 

To  establish  a  municipal  government  for  the  city  of 
Dnluth. 

Amending  the  law  of  standard  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

To  enable  the  owners  of  lands  to  drain  and  reclaim 
them,  when  the  same  can  not  be  done  without  affect- 
ing tne  lands  of  others,  bjr  providing  that  the  county 
oommissioners,  upon  petition,  may  order  a  hearing  of 
parties  interested,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  may  con- 
struct said  drain  and  assess  the  cost  upon  the  proper- 
tics  benefited  thereby. 

To  provide  for  the  formation  and  organization  of 
county  drainage-districts  for  the  drainage  of  lai^ 
tracts  of  wet  and  overflowed  lands. 

Enabling  the  supenison  of  towns  to  construct 
ditches  for  drainage  purposes. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion were  proposed  to  be  voted  upon  in  1888 : 

I^rst,  Amen^ng  Article  IV,  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing :  Any  combination  of  persons,  either  as  individu- 
als or  members  or  officers  of  any  corporation^  to  mo- 
nopolize the  markets  for  food-products  in  this  State, 
or  to  interfere  with  or  restrict  such  markets,  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  criminal  conspiracy,  and  shall  be 
punished  in  such  manner  as  the  Legi^ilature  may  pro- 
vide. 

^itcond.  Amending  section  12  of  Article  I^  relating 
to  exemption,  by  adding  the  following  proviso :  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  all  property  so  exempted  shall 
be  Uaole  to  seizure  and  sale  for  any  debts  incurred  to 
any  person  for  work  done  or  materials  furnished  in 
the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  the  same : 
and  provided  further  that  such  liability  to  seizure  ana 
sale  shall  extend  to  all  real  property  for  any  debt  in- 
curred to  any  laborer  or  servant  for  labor  or  service 
performed. 

Thirl.  Amending  section  1  of  Article  IV  so  as  to 
increase  the  length  of  biennial  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  sixty  to  ninety  days^  and  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  new  bills,  except  in  special  cases,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  days  of  the  session. 

HIgfc  Ikmat* — The  new  high-lioense  law  went 
into  effect  on  Jaly  1  thronghoat  the  State,  bnt, 
in  those  places  where  the  licenses  previously 
grants  do  not  expire  till  January,  1888,  its 
operation  can  not  yet  be  fully  ascertained. 
Returns  received  iu  September  from  a  majority 
of  the  license  cities  and  towns,  however,  indi- 
cate the  general  result  of  the  change.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  these  places  one  third  of  the 
saloons  have  closed  their  business,  while  the 
revenue  derived  fVom  the  remainder  is  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  total  revenue  under  the 
former  law.  Of  1,650  saloons  that  flourished 
under  the  old  license,  550  have  been  unable  to 
meet  the  advance.  In  Minneapolis  the  saloons 
have  decreased  from  334  to  227,  though  the 
change  there  was  from  a  (500  to  a  (1,000  li- 


cense ;  in  Dnluth  from  118  to  64 ;  in  StiHwtttf 
from  42  to  82 ;  and  in  Winona  from  98  to  23. 
EdmatlM* — The  number  of  acbool-childnfl 
enrolled  this  year  in  the  public  schools  was 
243,578,  against  232,721  in  1885.  The  totil 
disbursements  for  school  purposes  were  $4,565,- 
895,  being  an  increase  of  (452,882  over  last 
year,  and  (1,020,468  over  1885.  This  incretie 
is  due  to  a  greater  population,  increased  num- 
ber of  districts,  and  higher  salaries  paid  teach- 
ers in  consequence  of  a  larger  average  school 
year.  The  following  items  of  expenmtare  are 
included  in  the  total  disbursements: 

TeschMS*  WMres $i,TttH 

Wood  and  loaool  soppHas fttjRI 

B«psin  and  iinproTUig  grooodB U6M 

New  school  hoiues  sod  sites OnJM 

Bonds  snd  interest IMflKi 

BallrwMfab — Nine  lines  of  railroad  were  in 
course  of  construction  during  the  year,  and  196 
miles  were  completed. 

Crtpa. — The  foUowing  table,  compiled  from 
official  reports  to  the  Secretayry  of  State,  pr^ 
sents  the  acreage  and  yield  of  grain  in  the 
State  for  1886  and  1887 : 


ORAIlfS. 


Acmla 
ISSt. 


18SS. 


WhMt 2,949.870  4^T9^4U  ^MHJOOO 

Cora &57,a06;  17«5»,657|    »ljtm 

Oats 1,127,890   88|,875,185  1,278,000 


Barley. 
Flax... 


808,812 
2U4,147j 


«,78a,n4 
1,M)6.7T1 


874448 
177,000 


IMt. 


90CMMM 

SMHjM 

8JH6^< 


In  addition  to  these  staples,  there  were  pro- 
duced this  year  468,724  bushels  of  rye  upon 
27,572  acres,  and  70,682  bushels  of  bnckwheit 
upon  5,232  acres.  The  flour-product  of  tbe 
State  was  as  follows :  Minneapolis  Mills,  6.209^- 
980  barrels ;  all  other  places  in  the  State,  3,500,- 
000 ;  total,  9,709,980.  The  wool-dip  amounted 
to  1,460,672  pounds,  from  290,198  sheep.  Other 
products  were:  potatoes,  7,589,832  boshdi; 
Deans,  96,500  bushels;  sugar,  8,664  pounds. 

UmL — The  disclosures  of  the  past  few  yein 
in  St.  Louis  County  place  Minnesota  among 
the  metal-producing  States,  but  no  coal  ha^ 
been  fotmd  in  convenient  proximity  to  the  rich 
iron  deposits  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  a  great  iron-manufacturing  indnstrx 
will  be  delayed  until  a  substitute  is  found  is 
natural  gas  or  petroleum  or  other  substance. 
The  Minnesota  iron  region  has  not  been  foUj 
explored.  During  this  year  tbe  Minnesoti 
Iron  Company  mined  over  430,000  tons  of  ore 
in  this  region,  and  shipped  371,642  tons.  Tbe 
increase  of  business  is  indicated  by  tbe  M 
that  in  1884  its  shipments  were  62,124 tons;  io 
1885,  225,484  tons ;  in  1886,  305,954  tons.  Tbe 
aggregate  of  shipments  of  iron-ore  firom  tbe 
entire  Lake  Superior  region  during  this  aeaeoo 
was  over  4, 100,000 'tons,  an  increase  of  1,000,- 
000  tons  over  the  aggregate  of  last  year. 

Lmkar. — The  lumber-cut  does  not  equal  thil 
of  last  year  by  about  200,000,000  feet  Ro- 
turns  from  the  various  lumber  districts  aro  n 
follow : 
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:ifle 


220,000,000 

4,(H)0,000 

1«,000,000 

3M,(HM,000 

1&,000.000 

ou,uoo,uoo 

10,000,000 


msnUCT.  FMi  cut. 

Mission  Cntk . . .    12,000,000 
St.  Croix  riV6r...  160,000,000 

Crookstoo 15,000,000 

Dulath 2fi,00Q,000 

ToUl 640,000,000 

VsliuOon,  $12.    |«,48C,0J0 


est  wealth  of  the  State  is  being  rap- 
oyed  by  this  imineDse  lamber  pro- 
ind  it  is  a  question  of  only  a  few 
•n  this  bosiness  mast  be  exhausted. 
IPn.  SUte  €«Temeit~The  follow- 
the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
,  Robert  Lowry,  Democrat ;  Lieuten- 
nor,  G.  D.  Shands;  Secretary  of 
lorge  M.  Govan;  Auditor,  W.  W. 
reasnrer,  W.  L.  Hemingway ;  Attor- 
al,  T.  M.  Miller;  Superintendent  of 
struction,  J.  R.  Preston;  Railroad 
dners,  William  McWillie,  J.  F.  Ses- 
i  J.  0.  Kyle*;  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Court,  J.  A.  P.  Campbell ;  Associate 
r.  M.  Arnold  and  Timothy  £.  Cooper, 
il  CMdIttMr— By  the  census  of  1860, 
)i  was  shown  to  be  the  thirteenth 
be  value  of  her  lands,  tad  the  eighth 
er-eapita  wealth.  In  1870  she  bad 
ed  to  be  the  twenty-sixth  State  in  og- 
?ealth ;  the  forty-first  State  in  per- 
ealth ;  and,  in  1880,  being  then  the 
\i  State  in  population,  she  had  retro- 
bo  only  the  forty-sixth  in  per-eapita 
oly  one  of  the  Territories  being  be- 
in  this  respect. 

ise  of  this  decline  is  found  in  the  de- 
>f  the  agricultural  industry,  which  is 
f  the  sole  occupation  of  the  people, 
tensus  shows  that  of  415,506  persons 
n  gainful  occupations,  there  were  en- 
agricnltural  production  and  stock- 
10,651,  leaving  only  74,955  for  all 
suits.  In  thi^  occupation  the  people 
kept  pace  with  modem  improvements 
ods. 

.• — The  total  debt  of  the  State  on 
.  was  (3,638,057,  and  on 'September  1 
2.  The  greater  part  of  this  debt  is 
able,*^  consisting  of  funds  that  bear 
>ut  the  principal  of  which  need  not 
These  funds  and  their  amount  are  as 
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ebool  fkind  

MOl  ftiDd 

nd,  University  of  Mis- 


Collefe  bonds. 


Jul.  1,  1887. 


$817,860  47 
817,64«  46 

544,641  28 
227,150  00 


$2,406,218  86 


Sept.  1,  1887. 

$818  819  18 
817,646  46 

544,061  28 
227.150  00 


$2,407,176  82 


ing  these  amounts,  the  payable  debt 
ry  1  was  (1,231,839,  and  on  Septem- 
119,835. 

igislatnre  of  1882  red  need  the  State 
3  to  2^  mills,  and  so  it  remained  for 
B,  from  1882  to  1886,  making  a  differ- 
^50,000  per  annum,  nn  aggregate  of 
OL.  xxviL — 83  A 


(200,000.  In  addition  to  this  the  same  Legis- 
lature increased  the  common-school  fund  (100,- 
000  per  annum,  while  the  requirements  of  the 
various  State  institutions  have  necessitated  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  their  support.  A 
deficit  each  year  has  been  the  result.  The 
Governor  suggests  several  remedies.  He  urges 
a  reduction  of  the  interest  payable  on  the 
Chickasaw  school  fund.  Althougli  a  *^  non-pay- 
able "  debt,  it  bears  8  per  cent,  interest,  draw- 
ing (66,829  annually  from  the  treasury.  A  re- 
duction to  the  rate  now  prevailing  for  loans  of 
the  State  would  save  (25,000  annually  in  inter- 
est. He  also  urges  the  passage  of  some  meas- 
ure to  provide  for  the  collection  of  delinquent 
poll-taxes.  From  (80,000  to  (100,000  are  lost 
to  the  State  annually  by  the  ineflSciency  of  the 
present  law,  a  sum  in  itself  nearly  sufficient  to 
wipe  out  the  annual  deficiency.  He  recom- 
mends a  law  making  non-payment  of  this  tax 
a  misdemeanor,  and  the  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple of  a  constitutional  amendment  making  its 
payment  a  condition  to  the  right  of  snffrage. 
Two  other  reforms  are  suggested,  relating  to 
the  assessment  of  taxes  and  to  the  practice  in 
the  State  circuit  courts.  On  the  former  sub- 
ject the  Governor  says :  *Mt  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  well-informed  man  in  the  common- 
wealth who  would  hazard  his  reputation  by 
saying  that  the  wealth  of  the  State  is  assessed 
at  over  one  third  its  value.  Upon  the  present 
assessment  of  (128,000,000,  less  State-tax  is 
levied  than  almost  any  Southern,  and  most  of 
the  Northern  States."  On  the  latter  subject  he 
says :  "  A  large  part  of  the  county  expenses 
constitute  what  is  known  as  the  *  Judiciary,^ 
the  principal  sum  of  which  is  fees  of  witnesses 
in  crimiufid  prosecutions  in  the  circuit  courts. 
Misdemeanors  of  almost  every  description  find 
their  way  to  the  grand-jury  room,  become  the 
subjects  of  indictment,  and  thereafter  for 
prosecution  and  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  The 
judge,  juries,  witnesses,  and  all  others  having 
business  at  court,  are  detained  until  the  case 
is  concluded,  and  if  it  results  in  a  conviction, 
not  unfrequentty  a  fine  of  one  dollar  and  costs 
is  imposed.  The  cost  bill  averages  from  eigh- 
teen to  forty  dollars,  and  the  State  gets  one 
dollar.  While  the  Constitution  confers  on 
circuit  courts  original  jurisdiction  in  all  crimi- 
nal cases,  it  also  provides  in  section  81,  Article 
I,  that  the  Legislature  in  cases  of  misdemean- 
ors may  dispense  with  the  inquest  of  a  grand 
jury  and  authorize  prosecutions  before  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  or  other  inferior  courts  of 
its  creation.  Then  it  may  be  safely  said  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  every  misdemeanor  could 
be  tried  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  thus  sav- 
ing the  counties  an  immense  sum  of  money. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  153  cir- 
cuit courts  held  in  the  State  annually,  and  if 
they  can  be  relieved  of  the  trial  of  petty  mis- 
demeanors, the  cost  of  holding  them  will  be 
lessened  one  half  and  probably  more,  thereby 
reducing  the  expenses  not  less  than  (100,000 
or  (150.000." 
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EdicallMk — The  average  term  of  the   free  lion.    The  industrial  institute  and  college  st 

schools  was  six  days  longer  in  1887  than  in  Colambus,   for  the  edncntion  of  white  girls, 

1885,  an  increase  of  nearly  8  per  cent,  in  time,  also  a  beneficiary  of  the  State,  has  a  large  a- 

while  the  total  amount  expended  was  $841,-  tendance,  which  is  limited  only  by  the  capaci- 

697,  being  about  (1,000  less  than  in  1885.    The  ty  of  the  institution. 

total  amount  collected  for  free-school  purposes  Iimm. — At  the  Insane  Asylum  at  JackwD 

for  the  year  1887  was  $967,644,  an  increase  of  the  daily  average  number  of  patient?  for  tbe 

$100,000  above  the  collections  for  1885.  year  was  446,  or  12  less  than  in  1886.    Tbe 

The  expenditures  were  $126,000  less  than  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  its  annnal  sap- 
the  receipts.  The  laws  of  1886  have  produced  port  was  entirely  ex|)ended.  This  asylom  wta 
some  radical  changes  in  the  public-school  sys-  established  and  opened  for  patients  in  1855, 
tern.  In  many  counties  a  gradual  disintegra-  and  has  been  enlarged  from  time  to  t^me  tU 
tion  was  creeping  in,  arising  from  the  estab-  its  comfortable  capacity  is  375  patients, 
lishment  of  many  small  schools,  and  to  check  The  East  Mississippi  Insane  Aaylam,  opened 
the  disastrous  effects  of  this  evil  a  pystem  of  for  the  first  time  in  1885,  has  treated  405  pa- 
districting  the  counties  was  ingrafted  on  the  tients  during  the  past  two  years,  of  whom  234 
law,  limiting  the  number  of  schools  by  a  fixed  remained  at  tbe  close  of  1887.  The  disbune- 
territorial  area  and  a  minimum  scholastic  popu-  ment  during  the  year  for  support,  salaries,  and 
lation  for  each  district.    More  than  five  hun-  repairs  was  $80,840. 

dred  small  schools  were  discontinued,  and  the  Penlteitlary. — The  number  of  State  coDvicts 

reports  from  all  counties  except  seventeen  show  was  747  in  February,  a  slight  decrease  from 

that  enou(;h,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  last  year.     Of  these,  189  are  employed  in  tod 

enough,  schools  are  now  maintained,  and  in  about  tbe  State  Penitentiary,   while  the  re- 

those  seventeen  counties  the  superintendents  mainder  are  engaged  in  railroad  and  levee  oon- 

report  that  all  children  can  be  accommodated  struction.     They  are  all  leased  for  a  term  of 

by  establishing  a  few  more  districts.    To  im-  years  to  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroid 

prove  the  corps  of  teachers,  uniform  examina-  Company,  the  State  receiving  an  annual  in* 

tions  and  institutes  were  established.     Many  come  from  their  labor.     The  State  superio* 

abuses  and  inequalities  arose  under  the  old  tendent,   who  is    detailed  to   examine  their 

salary  system  based  on  the  per-diem  average  treatment  by  the  lessees  and  to  correct  abases, 

attendance.     The  law  now  bases  the  salary  on  reports  their  general  condition  to  be  satis- 

tbe  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  kintl  factory,  and  that  complaints  of  severe  panish- 

otwork  he  is  capable  of  doing,  and  for  each  ment  are  decreasing.      He    aaggests  that  i 

grade  a  maximum  and  minimum  limit  is  fixed,  reward  should  be  offered  for  good  behavior  bf 

The  attendance  of  the  State  university  for  reducing  the  term  of  confinement  for  merito- 

the  year  reaches  nearly  250  students,  as  against  rious  convicts,  and  that  a  prison  hospital  be 

185  for  the  preceding  year.    The  disburse-  established  for  the  confinement  of  those  wbo 

ments  for  its  support  amount  to  $33,791.    The  are  physically  unable  to  work.     The  State  at 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,   estab-  present  does  practically  nothing  for  the  ref- 

lished  in  1880,  reports  an  attendance  of  260  up  ormation  of  its  prisoners,  but  contents  iti^ 

to  the  end  of  the  year.     Between  two  hundred  with  punishing  toem  at  the  least  possiUe  ex- 

and  three  hundred  applicants  were  refused  pense  to  itself.   No  convicts  are  now  employed 

admission  during  the  year,  on  account  of  the  on  farms  or  in  any  mechanical  work  that 

limited  size  of  the  dormitory,   which  is  de-  would  bring  them  into  competition  with  otber 

signed  to  accommodate  only  200  students.  occupations.     The  law  of  the  last  Legislature 

The  State  is  in  advance  of  its  sister  States  in  requires  their  employment  on  public  works  or 

providing  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  same  law 

mechanical  arts  for  its  colored  population.    At  provides  for  the  election  by  the  L^slature  of 

the  Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col-  a  Board  of  Control  to  see  that  tlie  laws  relating 

lege,  instruction  wrs  given  to  209  colored  stu-  to  convicts  are  properly  enforced. 

dents  during  the  school  year  1886-^87,  and  the  Levees. — Tlie  completion  and  sncoessfu)  main- 

institution  is  reported  to  be  prosperous.  tenance  of  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi  nver- 

At  Tugaloo  [Jniversity  additional  school  and  front,  from  the  northern  line  of  the  State  to 
industrial  buildings,  have  been  erect^ed,  thus  Vicksburg,  is  now  fully  protecting  the  Deha 
making  all  the  appointments  of  the  institution  from  overflow,  and  has  given  a  g^eat  impetus 
excellent  and  commodious.  The  university  is  to  the  settlement  and  impnivement  of  tbedis- 
indehted  to  the  generosity  of  a  private  gentle-  tricts.  Much  land  is  being  brought  into  rolii- 
man  for  the  funds  necessary  for  these  build-  vation,  and  large  tracts,  heretofore  held  with- 
ings.  The  labor  of  erecting  them  was  per-  out  a  purchaser,  are  now  eagerly  songht  after, 
formed  by  the  students  under  the  direction  ot  State  dalas.  —  The  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
the  superintendent  of  industries.  The  State  United  States  rendered  a  decision  this  year  hy 
Normal  School,  at  Holly  Springs,  reorganized  which  a  considerable  claim  of  the  State  ansiair 
in  1886  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Sa-  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  a^udjied 
perintendent  of  Instruction,  reports  107  stu-  valid  and  payable.  Under  two  acts  of  Con- 
dents  matriculated  since  that  time,  and  the  gress  of  aifferent  dates,  Mississippi  was  ea- 
prospect  of  renewed  usefulness  for  this  institu-  titled  to  five  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of 
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e  sale  of  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  of  mutual  savings  societies  for  the  accnmnla- 

mated  in  the  State.    The  accumulation  of  tion  and  investment  of  money,  but  without 

lis  fiind  was  something  over  $40,000.     This  general  trading  or  banking  powers.    The  sum 

im  wafi  withheld  by  the  Generi  Government,  of  $40,000  was  appropriated  for  the  construc- 

id  it  was  claimed  that  it  should  be  applied  as  tion  and  equipment  of  a  State  industrial  home 

credit  on  what  is  known  as  ^^  the  war  tax  of  for  girls,  and  $47,000  for  the  establishment  of 

361,^^  the  apportionment  Ui  Mississippi  being  a  State  reform  school  for  boys.    The  expendi- 

413,084.     The  court  refused  to  permit  this  ture  of  $250,000  upon  the  State  capitol  was 

st-off.  authorized.    Provision  was  made  for  the  pay- 

PMltlad. — At  an  election  held  November  8,  ment  of  $2,500,000  of  the  State  debt,  by  ap- 

lembera  ofthe  Legislature  ofl888  and  the  vari-  propriating  that  sum  out  of  the  sinking  fund. 

OS  county  officers  were  chosen.    A  light  vote  Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow : 
raa  cast,  there  being  generally  no  opposition  to       -,  *  ^.u    i-     •       r  ti     •      •  •  *  » 

keD«nocn|tictlckSt'  The  LegislaSTe  wiU  be       |°  ^e-Uh^  &.|  or  .rpS;?;^*;:;  passes 

Imofit  solidly  Democratic.  or  discount  tickets  by  any  State,  judicial,  county,  or 

MlS§OraL     Slate  GofCruMBti — The  following  municipal  oiilccr,  or  by  n^cmbers  of  the  Legislature. 
'ere  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov-       Providing  that  all  actions  for  recovery  of  dower 

rnor,  John  8.  Marmaduke,  Democrat,  who  ^^^^^^^"^  '"'^^'''  ^"^  ^"^  **^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °*"  *^^ 
ied  December  28,  and  was  succeeded  by  the       To  pro'vide  for  the  incoiporation  and  regulation  of 

ieotenant-Govemor,  Albert  G.  Morehouse;  associations,  societies,  or  companies  doing  a  life  or 

ecretary  of  State,  Michael  K.  McGrath ;  Treas-  casualty  insurance  business  on  the  assessment  ^lan. 
rer,  James  M.  Siebert ;  Auditor,  John  Walker ;        Providing  for  the  orpnnizatiou  of  levee  distncte  by 

.ttorney-Genernl  I)  G.  Boo^^    Superintend-  ^^^s^te^^Sr^  ^ sTbJe"c\  ^o^^^^^^^^ 

at  of  Pubhc  Schools,  William  £.  Ooleman;  era  of  the  State. 

Railroad  Oommissioners,  John    B.    Breathitt,        For  the  promotion  of  medical  science  by  the  distii- 

ames    Harding,   and    William    G.   Downing ;  bution  of  unclaimed  human  bodies  for  scientific  mse 

Ibief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Elijah  H.  ^S?"^iJ' ^"""^ ''''^^•^ ^''i^ ^^  P"''^''*** 
r  _.            »          •  *     T     J*         »rT-             A     oi  Jinacting  a  new  mimng  law. 

Jorton ;  Associate  Justices,  Thomas  A.  Slier-       Bepealing  an  act  to  esUbUsh  a  new  State  Penitcn- 

rood,  Kobert  D.  Kay,  Francis  M.  Black,  and  tiary,  enacted  in  1885. 

^heodore  Brace.  Authorizing  county  collectors  to  pay  into  the  county 
UcMattYC  S€aia««— The  regular  biennial  ses-  treasury,  pending  litimtion,  moneys  in  tlieir  hands 
ion  of  the  Legislature  began  on  January  5  and  ^^^f  ^^  ^^  ^^^  "'^  ^^^^^  ^'  municipal 
tdjoamed  on  March  21.  United  Sutes  Sena-  imposing  a  penalty  on  brid<re,  telegraph,  and  ex- 
or  Francis  M.  Cockrell  was  re-elected  for  a  press  companies  for  failure  to  make  an  annual  state- 
bird  term  over  William  Warner,  the  Repnbli-  m«ttt  of  their  property. 
am  candidate.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was:  Jo  provide  for  the  oolleetion  of  personal  taxes 
^  1.  11  OK  TF  Q  :«  *.u^  ti^.,-^  n^^u  To  cstablisli  an  academic  denartmeixt  in  connection 
./ockrell,  26 ;  Warner,  8--in  the  House :  Cook-  ^^^  Li^^joi^^  Institute  for  the  higher  education  of  the 

•ell,  86 ;  Warner,  50 ;  Nicholas  Ford  (Labor),  negro  race. 

L     Two  predominant  topics  of  discussion  dur-        To  prevent  diseased  stock  of  any  kind  iVom  running 

ng  the  session  were  the  railroads  and  the  liquor-  **i*'^®'  .  ^  ^,         .         .     ...  .  . 

:r.ffic.    Nameron.  biU,  apon  these  objects  of ^"^"il  ^^^r  ^T-d  "to'"^^  S"SSS 

irere  introduced,  but  the  legislation  secured  pedigrees.  r         a     -o 

iras  meager.     On  the  question  of  regulating       Defining  the  duties  of  dreuit  and  prosecuting  attor- 

iie    railroads    no    agreement    whatever    was  neys  and  Uieir  assistants  in  courts  having  juritidiction 

■eached.    The  debate  on  the  liquor  question  °^^™^?^JP*^r  }""  ^^^f  ^*'  ^'^^  ^^^^9^  inhabit. 

1*  A   •«  Ai.^  -^^^♦;^«  ^fi  «   44  i^^«i  ««#■:..«  yi  ants,  forbidding  their  employment  in  busmess  other 

■esnlted  m  the  adoption  of  a  "  local  option  "  than  that  of  the  State,  ancfforbiddingtheiraccepting, 

let,  after  a  proposition  to  submit  to  the  people  contracting,  or  banraining  for  any  lee  or  gift  other 

I  prohibitory  constitutional  amendment,  passed  than  their  salary,  for  any  services  render^  during 

jy  the  House,  had  been  defeated  in  the  Senate,  their  term  of  office.         ,   .  , 

rhe  "  local  option  "  act  provides  that  an  elec-  „  i^^ff^fJ^^Z  ^Zr^^n^'"'^  ^  ^®  appointment  ot 

.j-'^.  -L^r       1.  V11U  a  otate  vet^snnary  surgeon. 

aon  to  determine  whether  licenses  shall   bo        To  provide  for  the  consolidation  of  adjoining  cities. 
punted  shall  be  held,  on  petition  of  one  tenth        Bestricting  the  power  of  incorporated  cities  and 

>f  the  voters  of  any  incorporated  town  or  city  towns  to  grant  franchises  for  using  streets  and  alleys 

>r  of  any  county,  outside  of  such  town  or  city,  for  elevated,  undcwound,  or  other  street-railways. 

^_^ : .    4f  .„^i,  * '  „«   «;*«    «,  «^««»«  ^r^^*^\T,l        Creating  a  board  of  police  commissioners,  and  au- 

jrovided  such  town,  city,  or  county  contains  thorizingthe  appointment  of  a  permanent  police  force 

i,500  voters.     A  second  election  shall  not  be  in  cities  ofthe  second  class. 

beld  in  less  than  four  years  thereafter.     An-       Enacting  a  new  law  for  the  government  of  cities  of 

>ther  act  repeals  the  law  permitting  the  sale  the  third  class.       ,.     .  ^       ...      ^  ,,     -   _. 

>f  wine  and  beer  in  St.  Louis  saloons  on  Sun-  ^^^""'^^  ^''^  ^^"^  J""^^*  '"^  "^^"^  ""^  ^^*  ^"""^ 

lay,  and  a  third  provides  a  penalty  for  physi-  ^  ^daring  all  contracts  limiting  the  time  in  which 

nans  who  write  prescriptions  of  intoxicating  suit  may  be  brought  null  and  void. 

iquors  for  other  than  strictly  medicinal  pur-        Making  railroads  responsible  for  damages  caused  by 

>o«e8.     The  road-and-highway  act  of  1888  was  ^  communicated  from  locomotives 

1  J      ^A  ^  «^™.  ««r  .«..:«:»»  i%nA  *^a*#/^m4>         Prohibiting  the  officers  and  directors  of  railroads 

epealed,  and  a  new  one,  revising  and  perfect-  ^^^  furnishing  supplies  thereto. 

Dg  the  former  act,  was  adopted.     Another  im-        Prohibiting  the  leasing  or  consoUdation  of  parallel 

ortant  meaaare  authorizes  the  incorporation  or  competing  lines  of  railroad. 
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Beqiuring  railroads  to  fumiah  sufficient  stock-car^,  Blind,  $46,000 ;  the  State  Universit  j  at  Colnm- 

and  to  make  no  discriminations  in  rates  or  in  facilities  \y[g^^  $65,300;  the  three  State  DOrtnal  schods, 

furaished  to  shippers.                     «f  „„t„„i  ««^n^  $70,000;   the  Lincoln  Institute,  $18,000;  tb« 

Jd'I^^anMdiT^                                  ^  8'*^  Penitentiary,   $140,000.      One'  third  of 

Providing  for  the  ap^intment  of  a  county  coun-  the  State  revenue  is  set  apart  for  the  support 

selor   in  counties  containing   75.000  inhabitants  or  of  the  public  schools, 

more,  and  prescribing  their  qualifications  and  duties.  PwritontlJin. — ^The  number  of  convicts  in  the 

ho^lSTanl  oX7uWic%SJarn?S;,rdTr  State  PeBitentiar,  at  the  b^nni„K  of  the  je. 

tjjen,^  »J      '                «-                  »  Yfras  1,685,  an  increase  of  97  m  the  past  two 

To  authorize  the  fundinz  of  county  indebtedness.  years.     The  iustitntion  is  greatly  overcrowded, 

Punishing  attempts  to  blackmail.  an^  the  arrangements  for  classifying  and  9^ 

'^''PJS!!f^*^^f"^w?S^'«^flMn^^^^  rating  the  convicts  are  insufficient    There- 

pure  extract  ot  hops,  m  the  manufiacture  ol  ale  or  beer.         .   -^  •  i.  i  u      j     •    ^  *u    *,-. 

^  To  prevent  gambling  under  the  guise  of  trading  in  ceipts  from  convict  labor  during  the  two  yew 

stocks,  bonds,  petroleum,  cotton,  grain,  provisions,  1884-86  were  less  than  the  ordinary  expeodi- 

or  other  commodities,  and  defining  "  bucket-shops."  tures  by  about  $100,000.     The  sum  of  $110,000 

Authorizing  the  board  of  regents  of  Lincoln  InRti-  j^^g  recently  been  expended  for  improvemeDt& 

r^llSid^^^*^^*"*'"'''*^         '                  "^       ""  BtilMMtoJ-The   total   railroad  constructioi 

*°^roviding  a  penalty  for  issuing  a  certificate  to  an  for  the  year  was  554  miles  on  16  different  linw. 

applicant  for  teaching  in  the  public  schools  without  Hie  BaM-KMkWn. — ^Efforts  were  made  dmiog 

first  examining  such  applicant.  the  year  to  destroy  the  Bald-Knobber  organiift- 

Granting  to  the  pubhc  «»^^!^  ^.^^;;;"^'j|P?  ^J^^^  tion  of  Christian  County  and  vicinity,  and  to 

saloons  may  be  situated,  one  third  of  the  county  reve-  ,    .        . ,          •     •     i     «     j        j.      •  ^        ti  • 

^ederived  from  saloon  licenses.                    ^  bring  the  pnncipal  offenders  to  justice.    The 

To  faciliute  the  collection  of  statistical  data  of  the  peculiar  state  of    society  that    permits  tbcse 

productive  industries  of  the  State.  night-riding  bands  of  regulators  to  dispense 

To  regulate  appeals  to  the  circuit  court  from  town-  ^jj^j^  ^^^  ^ude  law  of  vengeance,  and  to  Wn, 

•"ixWi  Wight  of  flour  in  b.r«l.  and  ««*..  »»>iP.  "^^^  «">!««««?  «'ii^  "''^*^!?'  ^, 

^           ^  long  existed  in  the  southwestern  counties  of 

As  the  Legislature  a^oumed  without  solv-  the  State,  and  has  had  its  effect  in  prefeotinj? 

ing  the  railroad  problem,  and  also  without  the    development    of   that     region.     Ozark, 

making  appropriations  to  meet  deficiencies  for  Taney,  Douglas,'  and  Christian  counties  bare 

the  past  two  years,  the  Governor  issued  a  call  especially  sufiTered   from   these  bands   whoee 

for  an  extra  session  to  convene  on  May  11.  power  has  been  so  great  as  to  draw  into  their 

The  deficiency  bill  passed  at  thifi  session  ap-  number  some  of  the  most  influential  citizeu 

propriates  about  $150,000,  of  which  $121,000  even  judges  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  being 

is  required  to  pay  the  costs  in  crimunal  cases  claimed  as  adherents.    Early  in  March  a  mar- 

for  1885  and  1886.    Several  measures  relating  der  of  unusual  atrocity  by  the  Knobbers  of 

to  railroads  were  adopted,  the  most  important  Christian  County  led  to  the  arrest  of  seTeral 

of  which  declares  all  railway  lines  in  the  State  suspected  members  of  that  organization,  from 

public  highways,  prohibits  the  ^ving  of  special  whom  a  confession  was  obtained  conceroicg 

rates,  rebates,  and  drawbacks,  or  the  charging  the  methods  and  acts  of  their  confederates, 

of  higher  proportionate  rates  for  small  than  Warrants  were  issued,  and  about  seventy-fire 

for  large  quantities  transported,  prohibits  dis-  persons  were  brought  to  Ozark,  the  ooontt- 

crimination  in  facilities  granted  for  transporta-  seat  of  Christian  County,   for  trial.    Indiei- 

tion  or  in  rates  for  shorter  and  longer  hauls,  ments  were  here  found  against  nearly  all  the 

makes  pooling  unlawful,  requires  schedules  of  ro^ority  being  charged  with  attending  unlaw- 

rates  and  fares  to  be  printed  and  posted,  pro-  ful   assemblies.    Fines   varying  from  $10  to 

hibits  willful  interruption  of  continuous  car-  $100  were  imposed  upon  such  as  confessed 

riage,  and  empowers  the  railroad  commission-  their  guilt  in  this  regard,  while  those  who  were 

ers  to  enforce  the  various  provisions  of  the  act.  held  for  murder  submitted  to  trial  and  were 

Another  law  regulates  the  rights  of  shippers  to  punished    with  more  mercy  than    they  W 

build  branch  tracks  from  their  manufactories  themselves  shown  toward  their  victims.    This 

or  mines  to  any  railroad,  and  to  purchase  cars  is  said  to  have  crushed  out  the  Christian  Goant? 

for  their  own  use,  while  a  third  relates  to  the  organization. 

use  and  protection  of  switches.  The  session  Ltcil  OptiM* — Elections  under  the  new  local- 
adjourned  on  July  2,  having  passed  nine  acts,  option  law  were  held  during  the  automD  in 

Flaaiccs. — The  following  are   the' principal  more  than  half   of  the  115   counties  of  tbe 

appropriations  for  ordinary  State  expenses  for  State,  and  in  16  cities.     Fifty  of  these  elec- 

1887  and  1888:    for  interest  on  the  bonded  tions  resulted  in  favor  of  prohibition,  sod  29 

debt,  $1,060,000;   for  interest  on  the  6- per-  against  it.    The  total  vote  polled  was  155,180, 

cent,   consols  held  in    trust    for  the   school  or   about  three  fourths  of  the  full  vote,  of 

fund,  $349,080 ;  interest  on  other  indebtedness,  which  the  prohibitionists  cast  78,817,  s  nu- 
$76,840;  for  the  State  asylum  at  Fulton,  $89,-  jority  of  5,510  against  the  saloons.  Tbe  east 
200 ;  the  asylum  at  St.  Joseph,  $90,200 ;  the  stitutionality  of  the  act  was  called  in  qoesdoo 
asylum  at  Nevada,  $50,000;  the  asylum  at  St.  before  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  the  ease  of 
Louis  $70,000 ;  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  the  State  iw.  Pond  et  al,^  and  a  decision  ren- 
and  Dumb,  $94,500 ;  the  State  School  for  the    dered  in  December  in  favor  of  its  validity. 
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*t,  Jnstice  Sherwood  dissenting,  rnlcd  the  acts  of  the  session  not  above  mentioned, 

as  not  a  special  law,  and  that  it  did  are  the  following : 
;ate  legislative  power  to  the  people  of 

nty,  city,  or  town,  and  that  it  was  not  S'^?*?^  ^e  c?"°*y  of  Park. 
n^  iKKAnAoloKlA  Providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  who  bnng 
^ure  irrepeaiapie.  5^,^^^  ^y^^  Territory  property  stolen  in  another  State, 
b. — An  election  was  held  on  April  5,  Territory,  or  country,  and  the  punishment  of  any  re- 
members   of  the  City  Council  and  oeiver  of  such  stolen  property,  and  every  aider  and 
•  Delegates,  in  which  the  Republicans  abettor  of  a  thief  bringing  in  such  stolen  property. 
a  partial  success.     Five  out  of  seven  .Providing  for  a  Territorial  board  of  arbitration  of 
*^              ,    v^  1  ,     lu             J    1       «  throe  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
nen  were  elected  by  them,  and  eleven  eonfiried  by  the  Council,  to  setUe  differences  be- 
tventy-eight  members  of  the  House  of  tween  employers  and  employ^. 
s.     One  representative  of  the  Socialist  Providing  for  the  encourajrement  of  tree-planting 
\8  elected  to  the  latter  body.  ^^  arboriculture  by  exempting  from  taxation  to  a 

rere  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  of  forest-trees  along  public  highways. 
ovemor,  Samuel  T.  Hauser^ucceeded  Increasing  the  salaries  of  Territorial  Auditor  and 
:on  H.  Leslie ;  Secretary,  William  B,  Treasurer  to  $2,600  per  annum,  and  their  bonds  re- 
Treasurer,   Daniel  H.    Weston,    sue-  spectiveiy  to  |2^,ooo  and  $150,000 
.-  Ti7:ii;«»«   n     u.»»U4^ .    a..^u^.     t«_  Authorizing  district  courts  to  change  the  names  ol 
)y  Wilham  G.  Preuitt ;  Auditor,  Jo-  j^jgons,  cities,  town>«,  villages,  and  counties,  upon 
Woolman,  succeeded  by  James  bulJi-  proper  application  and  proof  of  the  desirability  of 
iperintendent  of   Public  Instruction,  chan^. 
W.  Wvlie,  succeeded  by  Arthur   C.  Providing  vho  ma^  and  may  not  adopt  children. 
Ohief-Jistice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  «  Authorizing  the  Governor  and  bupenntendent  of 
3    TIT  ji                 J    IV     iifxtr\r£^^  Public  Instruction  to  maintain  m  schools  at  the  ex- 
5.  Wade,  succeeded  by  M.  W.  McCon-  ^^^  ^f  the  Territory,  lor  a  longer  time  than  has 
isociate  Justices,  Supreme  Court,  W.  heretofore  been  allowed  by  law,  anv  deaf-mutes  or 
tdth^  James  H.  McLeary,  and  Thomas  blind  children  who  may  show  unusual  ability  or  great 

desire  to  continue  their  studies,  and  who  mi^ht  thereby 

a^e  Sealwi.— The  fifteenth  Territorial  ^^TTd^edil^^^rpro^^ 

ire  was  in  session  from  January  10  till  tity  of  married  women. 

0.     It  made  a  decided  advance  in  liq-  Providing  for  municipal  incorporations;  fHsrmitting 

slation  by  passing  a  local  option  act  incorporation  as  cities  of  the  first  class,  cities  of  the 

on  to  the  usual  license  law.     Another  T^'^,^  "^^  "°*^  ,^fj^ '  .permitting  cities  and  to«  ns 

r^A^           .         "^«»«»«  *»";  .  -^^  ^^  already  incorporated  to  incorporate  under  this  law, 

>f  the  sef»sion  was  the  revision  of  the  and  permitting  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  dis- 

laws.    The  existing  revenue  acts  were  incorporate. 

ed  by  an  entirely  new  law,  creating  a  Authorizing  the  Governor  to  restore  the  rights  of 

ial  Board  of  Equalization  and  charging  «tizcnsliip  to  discharged  convicts, 

certain  duties,\he  most  important  ot  J^^Jl^^^^^o^^^t^^^^ 

ire,    to   assess  for  the    Territory   and  mcasesof  assignment,  attachment,  or  death  of  owner, 

all  property  belonging  to  railway  cor-  except  in  case  of  liens  filed  sixty  days  prior  to  assign- 

8 :  to  levy  the  tax  for  Territorial  pur-  ment,  attachment,  or  death. 

)on  all  the  property  in  the  Territory  ;  A?^"",^?  ^®  fence-law,  by  taking  away  that  part 

J    1^1            pivpv^v  «"  *>            \       •'  '  of  the  old  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  have  a 

rd,      to  examine  and  compare  the  re-  barb-wir«  fence  without  a  pole  on  top,  and  making 

the  assessment  of  the  property  in  the  owners  of  such  fences  responsible  by  civil  action  for 

iounties  of  the  Territory,  and  to  equalize  ony  damages  to  stock. 

e,  so  that  all  the  assessable  property  i.^'^^i*' u^'^^  ^^  circulation  of  obscene  literature 

'erritory  shaU  be  assessed  at  its  true  ^  g^'^i^Xt'^ecUon  of  the  revised  statutes  which 

value.  ^  limits  ownership  of  land  by  corporations  to  640  acres, 

discussion  was  had  over  the  proposed  Permitting  foreif?n  railroad  corporations  to  build 

)f    the   so-called    **gag   laws,"    which  into  the  Territory  without  organizing  under  Territo- 

i  as  a  felony  an,  interference  with  a  {;»'r''Sl:S;;^tr~ri^^"mLfu"^^^^^ 

or,  meclianic,  or  laborer  m  the  per-  matters. 

e  of  any  lawful  contract  or  labor,  and  Prohibiting  the  establishing  of  any  saloon  or  other 

rference  with  individuals  or  corpora-  place  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  two 

the  control  of  their  business,  or  in  the  °^[H<>^  any  railroad  in  course  of  construction  or  on 

nent  of   their  employes,   or  in  their  "^T^fpie^^t^h^Sfel^^^^^^^ 

s  with  them.     Attempts  and  conspira-  ^n^  in  ^ny  place  where  women  or  minors  are  cm- 

^xsomplish  snch  interference  were  also  ployed,  or  alu>wcd  to  conprregate. 

ble  as  severely  as  the  crime  itself.     A  To  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters  in  incorpo- 

ion  to  abolish  these  enactments  was  ™^J^  "^jf.*  and  towns.                ,       ,.     -     , .,,. 

,    .    ..            ,.             I  ,.       A.     ^t.  Amending  the  law  providing  bounties  for  killinff 

own,  but  the  sections  relating  to  at-  certain  wildWmmU.   *^           ^                              '^ 

and  conspiracies  were  repealed,  winle  Providing  for  tiie  incorporation  of  private  banks 

»ron8  provisions  of  the  other  sections  under  Territorial  control. 

laterially   softened.      Two    important  Punching  persons  for  employing  chUdrcn  under 

«,  providing   for   the  registration  of  <*rpShVoti3.l'^otf™^teTedi^  of 

ind  estabhshmg  a  Territorial  asylum  Uve-stock. 

insane,  failed  of  adoption.      Among  Authorizing  county  commissioners  to  build  jails. 
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Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years. 

Amending  tlie  school  law  by  providing  that  the 
district  clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  of 
trustees  instead  of  elected  by  the  people ;  that  any 
moneys  in  the  ^neral  fund  to  the  creait  of  any  dis- 
trict, ntter  providing  for  eight  months'  school,  may, 
on  vote  of  the  district,  be  applied  to  building  pur- 
poses ;  that  appointments  by  county  superintendents 
to  fill  vacancies  shall  henceforth  only  hold  until  the 
next  annual  school  election. 

To  prevent  contagious  diseases  amonff  sheep. 

Bequiring  the  use  of  safety  cages  ana  iron  bonnets 
thereon  in  all  mining-shafts  of  the  depth  of  800  feet 
or  over. 

Making  cheating  a  felony. 

Authorizing  the  county  commissioners  to  issue 
bonds  to  redeem  outstanding  indebtedness. 

Regulating  the  sale  of  poisonous  drugs. 

Keueving  litigants  in  civil  cases  in  district  courts 
from  the  payment  of  jurors*  fees. 

Authorizing  the  commissioners  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
County  to  issue  $40,o00  additional  bonds  to  complete 
A  county  court-house. 

Preventing  diseased  animals  from  running  at  laige 
on  l^e  ranges. 

A  part  of  the  legislation  of  this  session 
proved  to  be  so  oareldssj  framed  that  Gov. 
Leslie  sammoned  an  extra  session.  Amend- 
ments were  needed  to  the  revenue  law,  which 
had  heen  so  drawn  that,  while  all  former  reve- 
nue acts  were  repealed,  the  new  law  could  not 
take  effect  till  the  office  of  attorney-general 
for  the  Territory  had  been  created,  such  an  of- 
ficer being  designated  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  there- 
in established.  Deprived  of  a  revenue  law  in 
this  way,  and  consequently  of  all  means  of 
levying  taxes,  the  Territory  at  the  same  time 
found  itself  threatened  with  bankruptcy  from 
another  cause.  The  hounty  law,  as  amended 
hy  the  legislators  of  this  year,  after  reducing 
the  bounties  formerly  fixed,  increased  the  liat 
of  hounty  animals  by  offering  ten  cents  for 
each  prairie-dog  killed,  and  five  cents  for  each 
ground-squirrel.  The  result  was  that,  while 
the  Territory  had  previously  been  paying  from 
$11,000  to  $13,000  a  year  for  hounties,  it  had 
expended,  between  January  and  September  of 
this  year,  for  that  purpose,  over  $48,000,  of 
which  over  $41,000  was  for  prairie-dogs  and 
ground-squirrels.  "Already,  and  for  several 
weeks  past,"  says  the  Governor  in  his  message, 
"  every  dollar  in  the  treasury  has  been  paid  out, 
and  the  Territory  is  now  going  in  debt  every 
day  for  killing  squirrels,  prairie-dogs,  wolves, 
etc.,  and  interest  is  accumulating  upon  that 
indebtedness."  At  the  same  time  loopholes 
had  been  discovered  in  the  liceniie  laws,  and,  as 
by  one  act  the  Legislature  had  made  gambling 
a  felony,  and  by  another  provided  that  it  shall 
be  licensed,  the  attitude  of  the  law-making 
power  upon  this  subject  was  not  entirely  clear. 
The  session  continued  from  August  29  till  Sep- 
tember 14,  and  resulted  in  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  bounty  laws,  and  in  the  passage  of  an  act 
creating  the  office  of  attorney-general,  but 
nothing  was  done  with  the  license  laws.  Other 
acts  were  as  follow  : 


Defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  citiei. 

Defininjgf  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

To  punu>h  interference  with  FaOroad-tracks. 

To  create  Cascade  County. 

Providing  for  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day. 

To  create  a  school  text-book  oommisaion. 

Amending  the  revenue  law. 

Enabling  cities  having  a  valuation  of  $1,200,000  or 
over,  to  incur  indebtedness  for  public  improvemeotft 
to  the  extent  of  two  per  cent,  of  their  valuation. 

Pipilatlei* — The  increase  of  population  for 
this  year  is  placed  at  10,000,  making  the  toul 
number  of  people  in  the  Territory  about  130,- 
000.  These  are  gathered  from  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  represent  nearly  every  race  and 
people.  The  year  has  witnessed  the  founda- 
tion and  growth  of  many  prosperous  towns  io 
all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Increased  railroftd 
facilities,  which  have  been  recently  established, 
will  insure  even  more  rapid  development  in  the 
next  few  years. 

iluwcM. — The  foUowing  statement  ^owi 
the  condition  of  the  treasury  at  tne  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  its  operations  daring  £he  list 
biennial  period : 

Racefpts  for  the  two  yean  eadloff  Dee.  81, 1886.  $04,18  CI 
Bolanoe  Jan.  1, 1885 i^  SI 

Total jgnijmi 

Disbursements  for  two  years  ending  Dec  8L 
ldS6 f8J,l«« 

Balance  Jan.  1,1887 $&I;NI  H 

The  receipts  were  from  the  foUowifig 
sources: 

Licenses  and  propertj-tax $SKJMft 

Invorance  fees i^M 

Fees  for  recording  marks  and  brands IjOft  ^ 

Fees  for  notaries*  commissiona,  etc 8T4  M 

ToUl |8S440ti 

The  disbursements  were  as  follow : 

Criminal  expenses fItl.Mll* 

Insane 88,141  W 

Bountj  for  killing  animals S5,4VM 

Salaries  and  other  ezpeusM M,896  )t 

Total |iSS,101ti 

Warrants  ontatamUng  amount  to fS/N^^ 

There  is  no  bonded  indebtedness. 

EdicatlM. — ^Tbe  public  schools  are  supported 
by  direct  county  and  district  taxes,  and  penil 
fines  for  violation  of  Territorial  laws.  Connty 
taxes  can  not  be  less  than  three  mills  nor  more 
than  five  mills  per  dollar  on  the  valuation  of 
all  taxable  property,  but  districts  may  votetd- 
ditional  taxes  for  building,  apparatus,  and  sala- 
ries of  teachers.  The  amount  ofschool-mooe/ 
raised  by  direct  taxation  during  the  last  jetf 
was  $223,871,  and  from  fines  in  various  courts 
$6,466,  making  for  the  public  schools  $230,337. 
The  number  of  school-children  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  year  from  16,626  to  20,198,  and 
twenty-three  new  districts  were  organized.  Birt 
the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  districts 
or  of  pupils,  the  increase  bein^  only  $12,461. 
Still  there  were  forty  more  teachers  employed, 
and  the  average  length  of  school  in  days  wi? 
increased  by  ten,  and  twenty-three  new  school- 
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^looses  were  erected.    The  aggregate  value  of  has  no  public  buildings.    Each  county  has  its 

ichool-buildiiigs  is  $437,588.  court-hoase  and   county  jail,  and  a  home  for 

■Mag. — This  industry  continues  to  be  the  the  poor  within  its  borders.    The  United  States 

eading  occupation.    The  product  of  gold,  sil-  has    built,    and  now  owns    and    controls,  a 

rer,  copper,  and  lead  for  1887  is  placed  at  $26,-  penitentiary  within    this   Territory,    and     in 

^00,000.     For  many  years  the  efforts  of  miners  that  institution  are  confined    the   Territorial 

were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  the  work-  prisoners.     Montana  has  no  asylum  for  the  in- 

ng  of  the  gold  and  silver  only.    But  additional  sane  and  lunatic,  or  institutions  of  learning  for 

acilities  of  transportation  have  enabled  these  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or  the  feeble- 

Den    to  work  extensive  mines  of  copper  and  minded,  or  other  eleemosynary  institutions; 

ead,  which  are  combined  with  the  more  valu-  but  the  legislation  of  her    people    has  made 

ble  precious  metals,  principally  silver.     Out  ample  and  liberal  provisions  for  the  comfort, 

t   ten  different  States  and  Territories  hav-  care,  and  treatment  of  all  these  classes  of  af • 

ig  dividend-paying  mines,  the  total  amount  fiiction  upon  the  people. 

eclared  since  January  1  was  $5,111,894,  of  HUltia* — Twenty  years  ago  a  general  Indian 

rhich   Montana   properties    furnished  nearly  outbreak  was  threatened  in  the  Territory,  to 

ne  fourth.    No  State  or  other  Territory  ap-  prepare  for  which  there  was  issued  by   the 

roaches  Montana  in  this  respect.  Governor,  for  the  use  of  the  militia,  arms  and 

Since  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  ammunition  to  the  value  of  $67,661,  and  the 

tailroad,  mineral  coal  has  become  an  impor-  Territory    thereby   became    indebted  to  the 

&nt  product  of  the  Territory.     Extensive  beds  General  Government  in  that  sum.    The  yearly 

ear  the  line  of  ttiat  road  have  been  success-  appropriation  made  to  the  Territoiy  to  arm 

ally  worked.    It  is  now  known  that  beds  of  and  equip  the  militia,  amounting  annually  to 

t>od  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  underlie  large  something  less  than  $1,400,  was  credited  by  the 

j-eas  in  nearly  every  cdunty^  in  the  Territory.  ordnance  officer  to  the  account  of  such  indebt- 

Igffcallm  aid  Stock-Salsliig. — The  season  of  edness,  whereby  it  was  reduced  on  the  books  of 

887  was  favorable  for  the  production  of  all  that  office  in   February,  1887,  at  the  end  of 

he  staple  crops.    The  average  yield   without  twenty  years,  to  $85,486.    This  balance  was, 

rrigation  was  as  high  as  80  bushels  for  oats,  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 

(5  for  wheat,  40  for  corn,  and  200  to  800  for  Feb.  17,  1887,  credited  to  the  Territory,  and 

>otatoe8 ;  and  there  was  also  an  abundant  crop  the  account  closed.     There  are  now  in  the  Ter- 

>f  small  fruits.     An  increased  rainfall  and  new  ritory  one    regiment  of  infantry,  comprising 

canals,  together  with  the  severe  losses  of  range-  seven  companies,  and  two  companies  of  cavalry, 

itock,  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  regular  **  regularly  enlisted,  organized,  ond  uniformed 

farming  in  the  Territory.  active  militia,*'  embracing,  with  the  general 

Prior  to  the  severe  winter  of  1886-'87,  the  staff,  478  officers  and  men. 

itock-ralsing  industry  was  in  a  flourishing  con-  MVfflO,  PROGRiSB  OF*    Belated  reports  that 

lition.   The  great  losses  of  cattle  then  suffered,  have  appeared  in  musical  periodicals  show  the 

estimated  to  reach  $26,000,000,  were  due  to  following    additional    novelties    in    dramatic 

excessive  cold  and  deep  snows,  added  to  a  short  music  brought  out  during  the  year  1885  : 

^rass-crop  occasioned  by  a  drought  in  the  pre-  Operas :     "  Tmilda,"  by  Verhey  (Rotterdam, 

seding    summer.    The    estimated  number  of  January) ;  *^  Baldassare,''  by  Gasparo  Villate 

domestic  animals  in  the  Territory  for  the  year  (Madrid,  February  18);  "  Der  Trentaiftger,"  by 

isns  follows:  Cattle,   1,400,000;  horses,  190,-  Victor  Gluth  (Munich,  March  26) ;  "DieKCni- 

OOO;  sheep,  2,000,000.  gin  von  Leon,"  by  V.  E.  Becker  (WUrzburg); 

BalrMids. — During  the  year  the  St.  Paul,  **Der  Pomposaner,"  by  Leythfiuser  (Nurem- 
If  inneapolis,  and  Manitoba  Railroad  entered  berg)  ;  **  St.  Johannisnacht,"  by  Albert  Filers 
the  Territory,  and  built  upon  its  soil  as  far  as  (Darmstadt);  "Yvonne,"  by  Ernest  Lef^vre 
[>reat  Falls,  on  Mis-^ouri  river,  a  distance  of  404  (Rheims) ;  "  Xoah,"  by  Hal6  vy,  finished  by  Bizet 
miles  of  railroad;  and  the  Montana  Central  (Carlsruhe,  April  6);  "Marco  Botzari,"  by 
!ias  completed  its  road  from  Great  Falls  to  Bonicioli  (Valencia) ;  "  II  Rinnegato,"  by  Man- 
Helena,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  102  miles,  uel  Giro  (Barcelona,  June  6) ;  "  Popelka  "  (Cin- 
thas  furnishing  a  continuing  unbroken  line  of  derella),  by  Rosny  (Prague,  Czechish  Theatre, 
railroad  from  the  capital  of  Montana,  by  way  June) ;  "  Der  Trompeter  von  Sfikkingen,"  by 
yt  Great  Falls,  Benton,  Fort  Buford,  Devil's  Emil  Kaiser  (Reichenberg,  October  81 ;  New 
Lake,  and  to  Saint  Paul,  a  distance  of  over  York,  Thalia  Theatre) ;  "  Cordelia,"  Russian 
1,160  miles.  The  Montana  Central  has  under  opera  by  Solovieff,  the  libretto  after  Sardou'sf 
30Dtrftcta  continuation  of  its  line  of  rond  from  drama  '*La  Maine  "  (St.  Petersburpr,  Novem- 
Helena  to  Butte  City,  about  eighty  miles,  and  her) ;  "  Der  Schmied  von  Rnhla,"  by  Lux 
Brill  be  finished  in  the  early  months  of  1888.  (Augsburg,  November  12);  "Franenlob,"  by 
The  Northern  Pacific  stretches  from  Saint  Paul  Robert  Schwalra  (Leipsic,  Stadttheater,  De- 
>n  Mississippi  river,  through  the  Territory,  by  cember  6) ;  "  Loreley,"  by  Adolf  Mohr  (Mentz, 
iray  of  Belena,  to  the  Pacific  waters  on  Puget  Stadttheater) ;  "  Ramiro,"  by  Eugen  Lindner 
^ound.  During  the  year  626  miles  of  new  (Weimar,  December  6). 
iiilroad  were  built  and  put  in  operation.  Comic  operas :     "  Fortunato,"  in  three  acts, 

PabHc  BiOdlBget — The  Territory  of  Montana  by    Adolph    Mohr    (Berlin    and   Hamburg; ; 
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**  8chIo89  de  I'Orme,  oder  Der  blane  Schnh,"  von  Perfall,  libretto  bj  G.  Franz,  after  the 

by    Kleinraichel     (Dantzic,     February     11);  poem  *^  Heinrich  von  Schwaben,^*  by  Wilbelm 

^*'  Prinz   Dominik,*'  romantic  comic  opera  in  Hertz  (Manich,  April  9),  is  fall  of  dramatic 

four  acts,   by  Otto  Fiebach  (Dantzic,  March  life,  was  splendidly  mounted,  and  met  with 

16);    "Le  joli  Gilles,"   by  Ferdinand  Poise  enthusiastic    reception;     "Gwendoline,"   by 

(Brussels,   February);    "Toni's    Schatz,"   by  Emanuel  Ohabrier  (Brussels,  April  10);  *^S*- 

Ferdinand  Poise  (Berlin,  December  21).  Iamb6,^^  by  Nicolo  Massa  (Milan,  Scala,  April); 

Operettas :     "  Prinz  und  Maurer,"  by  Oel-  **  Der  Geigenmacher  von  Cremona,"  by  H. 

schlegel  (Klagenfurt,   August);    **Da8  Testa-  Trnecek  (Schwerin,   April);    "La  Figlia  di 

ment  des    Herzogs,"    by    G.    Seydl    (Berlin,  Jefte,"  by  Miceli  (Naples,  Teatro  San  Carlo, 

LouisensULdtisches    Theater) ;    "  Rafaela,"  by  April) ;  "  I^s  P^ues  de  la  Reine,"  bv  Ptol 

Max  Wolf  (Pesth,   Deutsches  Theater);  "La  Muriel  (Toulouse,  Th6Atre  du  Capitol,  Anril); 

Fauvette  da    Temple,"   by  Messager  (Paris,  "Ines   di   Castiglia,"    by     Segliettini    (Nice, 

Folies-Dramatiques,  November  18) ;  **  La  B6ar-  April) ;  "  La  L^gende  de  I'Ondine,"  by  Georg«s 

naise,"  by  the  same  (Paris,  Bouffes-Parisiens,  Roseulecker   (Li^ge    Th^^tre    Royal,    AprU); 

December  13) ;  "  Der  Jagdjunker,"  by  Czibul-  "  Maltre  Ambros,"  by  Widor,  libretto  by  Cop- 

ka  (Berlin,    Walhalla-Theater,   December  2) ;  p6e  and  Dorchain  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  Hay 

"Pluto,"  by  Triebel  (Frankfort,  middle  of  De-  G);  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  wars  of  independ- 

oember);  "Le  Manage deTabarin,"  by  Pauline  enoe  in  the  Netherlands.    The  opinions  were 

Tbys  (Rheims,  Grand-Th^&tre).  much  divided  as  to  the  success  of  this  work : 

The  past  two  years  were  unusually  fertile  in  while  the  Wagnerites  praise  it  as  a  happy  fosioD 

the  production  of  new  operas.     We  omit  only  of  French  manner  with  Wagner's  style,  the  no- 

those  that  failed  at  the  outset,  with  the  excep-  biassed  pronounce  it  heavy  and  nnneceflsariJj 

tion  of  a  few,  where  the  prominence  of  the  complicated.    The  mue  en  icine  was  in  every 

composer  offers  sufficient  reason  for  mention-  respect  excellent  and  truly  artistic    "  Flon 

ing  them.  Mirabilis,"  by  Spiro  Samara  (MOnn,  Teatro  Car- 

1886« — Operas:  " Dans  lea  Nuages,"  by  I^e  cano.  May) ;  ** Malawika,"  by  Felix  Weingart- 
Rey  (Rouen,  Th^dtre  des  Arts,  January) ;  ner  (Munich,  June  8),  conducted  by  the  com- 
"  Margherita,"  by  Ciro  Pinsuti  (Florence,  Tea-  poser ;  "  The  Troubadour,"  by  MackeD2i«, 
tro  Pergola,  January  16);  "  Les  Templiers,"  by  libretto  by  Franz  Hoffer,  treating  the  history 
Henry  Litolff  (Brussels,  Th6&tre  de  la  Mon-  of  the  troubadour  Guillem  de  Cabestanh  (Lod- 
naie,  January  26) ;  the  subject  of  the  opera,  don,  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  June  8),  conducted 
which  was  conduclied  by  the  composer  and  oh-  by  the  composer,  with  great  success ;  the  mo- 
tained  a  complete  success,  is  based  upon  the  sic  shows  tne  influence  of  Wagner,  espedaliy 
events  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  in  the  abundant  use  of  "  Leitmotive " ;  the 
Philip  IV,  of  France;  "Bianca  Capello,"  by  instrumentation  is  very  attractive.  "Florimi," 
Salomon,  libretto  by  Jules  Barbier  (Antwerp,  by  Ida  Walter  (London,  Novelty  Theatre, 
February  1),  with  moderate  success;  "An-  July  14);  "  For  narina,"  by  Paolo  Maggi  (Bar- 
dreas  Hofer,"  by  Emil  Kaiser  (Reichenberg,  celona,  August);  "Don  Cesare  di  Bazan," by 
February  5) ;  **  Sappho,"  by  Walter  Slaughter,  Sparapani  (Milan,  Teatro  Manzoni,  Septem- 
libretto  by  Dr.  Harry  Lobb  (London,  Opera  her  10),  succds  d^estime;  "Glamour,"  by  W. 
Comique,  February  10),  met  with  very  favora-  Hutchinson  fEdunburgh,  Theatre  Royal,  Sep* 
ble  reception ;  "  Urvasi,"  by  Wilhelm  Kienzl,  tcmber),  with  moderate  success ;  "  Fausta," 
libretto  by  Alfred  Gddel,  after  a  drama  of  by  Primo  Bandini  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Verme, 
Kalidasa  (Dresden,  February  20),  obtained  con-  September  15),  conducted  by  the  compoaer, 
sidcrable  success,  aided  by  a  most  brilliant  and  met  with  deservedly  favorable  receptioo; 
fwiad «n#c^/w;  "Leonora,"  by  Serponti( Venice,  "  Marffa,"  by  Johannes  Hager  (Baron  Ton 
Teatro  Fenice,  March) ;  "  Der  Bravo,"  by  Haszlinger,  Vienna,  October  4),  although  skill- 
Arthur  Kdnnemann  (Mtlnster,  Westphalia,  in  fully  constructed,  the  music  lacks  dramatic 
March) ;  "  Rioval,"  by  Wiernsberger  (Rheims,  power,  and  sounds  antiquated— it  was  corn- 
March);  "  Domrdschen,"  by  Ferdinand  Langer  posed  twenty-five  years  ago;  "Myrrha,"  by 
(Bamburg,  Stadttheater,  March  18),  conducted  Stefano  Interdonato  and  Ladislaus  Zantal 
by  the  composer,  with  signal  success;  "Das  (Prague,  National  Theatre,  October);  "Jem 
Sonntagskind,"  by  Albert  Dietrich,  libretto  by  Cavalier,"  by  Anton  Langert  (Nuremberg, 
Bulthaupt  (Bremen,  Stadttheater,  March  21),  October  14) ;  the  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in 
was  well  received ;  the  music  is  of  a  romantic  France  during  the  revolt  of  the  Camiaurd^  ao- 
nature,  and  the  last  act  of  the  opera  particu-  der  Louis  XIV,  of  which  Jean  Cavalier  was 
larly  effective;  " Palestrina,"  by  M.  £.  Sachs  one  of  the  leaders;  the  music  contains  manj 
(Ratisbon,  March) ;  "  Hirlanda,"  by  Wilhelm  beautiful  details,  but  on  the  whole  shows  a 
Bruch  (Mentz,  March);  " Philips  de  Schoone,"  strong  lenning  toward  various  models;  ^^Der 
Flemish  opera,  by  G.  Van  Vlemmeren  (Saint-  Goldmacher  von  Strassburg,"  by  W.  Mfihl- 
Nicolas,  Belgium,  March);  "Le  Roi  I'a  dit,"  dorfer  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater,  November 6); 
by  Delibes  (Monte  Carlo,  March) ;  "  Loreley,"  "  Kdnig  Drosselbart,"  by  M.  Felix  (Dr.  Felix 
by  Otto  Fiebach,  libretto  by  the  same  (Dantzic,  Cohn,  Altenburg,  November  7) ;  "  Die  Hocb- 
April  1),  conducted  by  the  composer,  was  zeit  des  Mdnchs,"  by  August  Elughardt  (Dea- 
fairly  successful;   "Junker  Heinz,"  by  Carl  sau,  November  10);  "(>tto  der  Schtitz,"  by 
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Victor  Kessler,  libretto  by  Rudolf  Bunge  after  with  decided  success,  and  well-deserved  ova- 
Gottfried  Kiokerd  epic  poem  (Leipsic,  Stadt-  tions  for  the  composer,  who  conducted  the 
theater,  November  15) ;  as  in  his  former  pro-  opera ;  *'  Indiana,^^  by  Audran  (Manchester, 
doctions,  the  composer^s  intention  to  be  popu-  Comedy  Theatre,  October  4);  ''La  Cigale  et  la 
lar  is  the  prevailing  feature  of  the  music,  but  Fourmi,"  by  Audran  (Paris,  Theatre  Gait^, 
leappearslessspontaneousin  this  work,  which  October  80);  *^Die  Pirateu,^'  by  Richard 
Det,  however,  with  a  favorable  reception ;  Gen6e  (Berlin,  Walhalla-Tli eater,  October  9) ; 
^Donna Diana,^' by  HeioriohHof man n,  libretto  **La  Femme  Juge  et  Parti,"  by  Missd  (Paris, 
y  Wittkowski  after  Moreto^s  comedy  (Berlin,  Op^ra-Comique,  November  17). 
fovember  15);  in  the  merry  scenes  suggested  by  Operettas:  *' Studenten  am  Rbein,"  by 
le  text,  the  composer  is  at  his  best,  while  the  Josef  Goldstein  (Pesth,  January  7) ;  ^^  Die 
ore  dramatic  parts  are  less  successfully  treated;  Novize,"  by  Wilhelm  Rab  (Vienna,  Theater  an 
le  orchestration  is  most  effective;  "Merlin,"  derWien,  January  21);  " Der  Botschatler,"  by 
r Carl  Goldmark,  libretto  by  Siegfried  Lipiner  Kremser  (Vienna,  February  18) ;  "La  Schiar- 
rienna,  November  19),  was  received  with  much  nete,"  by  Cecoglii  (Udine,  Teatro  Minerva); 
)plau9e,  and  shows  great  progress  in  form  and  "  Minnekozen,"  Flemish  operetta  by  De  Biozi- 
Btru mentation  compared  witli  his  "  Queen  of  dres  (Ghent,  Th6&tre  Minard,  January) ;  "  Les 
leba";  the  mise  en  9e^ne  was  most  splendid,  Volontaires  de  92,"  by  Felix  Boisson  (Chalons- 
id  the  performance  exemplary.  This  was  pro-  sur-Marne,  January);  "Le  Docteur  Vieux- 
aced  in  New  York  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-  temps,"  by  Jules  Gontink  (Bruges,  February) ; 
ouse,  ander  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch^s  direction,  "  Der  GOnstling,"  by  Karl  Grau  (Hanover, 
Q  Jan.  3,  1887.  "  Harold,"  dramatic  opera  in  Residenz-Theater) ;  "Josephine  vendue  par  ses 
ve  nets  and  nine  tableaus,  by  EduardN4pravnik  Sceurs,"  by  Victor  Roger  (Paris,  Bouffes-Pari- 
dt  Petersburg,  November  28),  met  with  great  siens,  March  20) ;  "  £1  Testamento  y  la  Clave," 
uccess;  '^Egmont,"  by  Salvayre,  libretto  by  zarzuela  by  Rubio  and  Espino  (Madrid,  Teatro 
^oltf  and  Millaud  (Paris,  Op^ra-Comique,  De-  de  las  Variedades,  Marcli) ;  "  £1  Clnb  de  las 
iwnber  r»),  failed  completely ;  "  Patrie,"  by  Pala-  Feas,"  by  the  same  (ib., December);  "  Fioretta," 
lilhe,  librett<j  by  Sardon  (Paris,  Op^ra,  Dec.  16  by  Alfred  Straszer  and  Max  von  Weinzierl 
md  20),  was  well  received;  "Jacques  Clement,"  (Prague,  Deutsches  Landestheater,  April  8); 
)y  Grisy  (Geneva,  Grand-Th6Atre,  December) ;  "  Der  Bch6ne  Kurfllrst,"  by  Josef  Hellines- 
'Dalibor,"Czechish  opera, by  Smetana  (Prague,  berger,  Jr.  (Munich,  G&rtnerplatz-l'heater,  May 
National  Theatre,  December) ;  "  Spartaous,"  by  15)  ;  "Aura,"  by  W.  Behre  (Bremen,  Tivoli- 
Sioseppe  Sinico  (Trieste,  December).  Theater,  August  15);  "Schloss  Cailiano,"  by 
Comic  operas:  "  Signor  Lucifer,"  by  L.  Victor  Hollander  (Hamburg,  Schultze-Theater, 
Dumack  (Berlin,  Louisenst&dtisches  Theater,  September  8);  "Lorraine,"  by  Rudolf  Dellinger 
January  6);  " Die  Abenteuer  einer  Neujahrs-  (Hamburg,  October  2) ;  "Der  Doppelg&nger," 
lacbt,"  by  Richard  Heuberger,  libretto  by  by  Alfred  Zamara,  Jr.  (Munich,  G&rtnerplatz- 
F'ranz  Schaumann  after  Zschokke^s  tale  (Leip-  Theater,  September  16); '' Der  Nachtwandler," 
*ic  Stadttheater,  January  18),  was  well  re-  by  Louis  Roth  (Berlin,  Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
med  ;  "  Die  Carabiniers  des  Kdnigs,"  by  Theater,  September  27)  ;  "  Adam  et  £ve,"  by 
^'mil  Kaiser  (Berlin,  Louisenst&dtisches  Thea-  Gaston  Serpette  (Paris,  Nouveaut^s,  October 
sr,  February) ;  "Der  Pfarrer  von  Meudon,"  8);  "Der  Vice- Admiral,"  by  Mill6cker  (Vi- 
y  Felix  von  Woyrsoh  (Hamburg,  Stadtthea-  enna.  Theater  an  der  Wien,  October  9);  "Sa- 
T);  "Le  Serment  d' Amour,"  by  £dmond  taniel,"  by  Adolf  Ferron  (Dresden,  Residenz- 
udran  (Paris,  ThMtre  des  Nouveaut6s,  Feb-  Theater,  October  17) ;  "  Madame  Cartouche," 
lary) ;  "  Saint-M^grin,"  by  Paul  and  Lucien  by  L6on  Vasseur  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques, 
illemacher,  libretto  by  Dubreuil  and  Adenis,  October  19);  "Der  Cornet,"  by  £mil  Kaiser 
)ry  skillfully  adapted  from  Dumas's  drama,  (Leipsic,  Carola  Theater,  October  26) ;  "  Der 
Henri  III  et  sa  Cour  "(Brussels,  Th^Atre  Vagabund,"  by  Karl  Zeller  (Vienna,  Carl- 
i  la  Moonaie,  March  8) ;  the  music  contains  Theater,  October  80) ;  "  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro," 
any  exquisite  traits,  especially  in  the  in-  by  Antonio  Martini  (Florence,  October)  ;  "  Der 
rumentation,  and  the  opera  was  received  Hofoarr,"  by  Adolf  Mtdler,  Jr.  (Vienna,  Thea- 
ith  much  applause;  "Plutus,"  by  Lecocq  ter  an  der  Wien,  November  20);  "Farinelli,"  by 
^aria,  Op^ra  -  Comique,  March  81),  ittecea  Hermann  Znmpe  (Hamburg,  Schultze-Theater, 
estime;  "  Die  Carabiniers  des  Konigs,"  oder  November  27);  "II  Telegrarama,"  by  R.  Matioi 
Die  Monche,"  by  Gustav  Hftrtel  (Breslau);  (Florence,  Teatro  Pergola,  December  80). 
Frivoli,"  by  Herv6  (London,  Drury  Lane  1887. — Operas:  "Der  letzte  Abencerage," 
heatre,  June  29);  "Die  Ldwenbraut,"  by  by  Franz  Sarosi  (Schauer),  libretto  by  Ludwig 
irl  Erafft  -  Lortzing  (Nordhausen,  Tivoli-  Bartok,  after  Chateaubriand's  novel  (Pesth, 
lieater,  August);  "Dorothy,"  by  Alfred  Cel-  Opera  House,  January  4);  the  music  is  melo- 
er  (London,  Gaiety  Theatre,  September  25) ;  dions  and  the  dramatic  effects  in  the  style  of 
Rhoda,"  opera-bouffe,  by  Antonio  Mora  (Lon-  Meyerbeer;  it  was  much  applauded;  "  Nor- 
DQ,  Croydon  Theatre,  September  27) ;  "  Auf  dica,"  by  Frederick  Corder  (Liverpool,  Court 
ohen  Befehl,"  by  Carl  Reinecke,  who  also  Theatre,  January  26),  met  with  great  succes?'; 
rote  the  libretto,  after  Riehl's  novel  "Ovid  "  Las  Mugeres  que  matan,"  by  Fernandez  Cabal- 
ii  Hofe"  (Hamburg,  Stadttheater,  October  1),  lero  (Madrid,  Teatro  de  la  IMncesa,  January); 
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"Le  VDli,"  by  Paccini  (Genoa,  January,  Trieste,  Teatro  Nnovo) ;  "  Die  Jnngfran  von  Oi 

February  6) ;  "  Otello,"  by  Verdi,  libretto  by  by  Reznicek,  libretto  by  the  same,  aftei 

Arrigo  Boito,  after  Shakespeare  (Milan,  Scala,  ler's  drama  (Prague,  Deutecbes  LandesI 

February  5),  the  great  theatrical  event,  to  which  Jnne  19);   ^^Loreley*'  (composed  twc 

the  entire  operatic  world  had  looked  forward  years  ago,  bnt  entirely  remodeled),  t 

for  months  past,  was  attended  by  the  elite  of  Brnch,  libretto  by  Oscar  Wallher,  after  < 

society,  the  Italian  artists  and  literati  of  dis-  ]>oem  (Leipsic,  Neues  Stadttheater,  Sep 

tinction^  a  great  number  of  foreign  musical  9);  ^'Alidor,"  byJanotta,a  Neapf»1itani 

celebrities  stage  directors  and  managers,  jour-  (San  Paulo,  Brazil) ;  *^  Sciaroltd,'^  by 

nalists,  the  reporters  of  all  the  cosmopolitan  Mannheimer  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  Verm 

papers,  and  amateurs  from  every  quarter  of  tember);  *^  II  Conte  di  Gleichen,'^  by  Si 

the  globe.    The  ovations  for  the  venerable  mas-  Anteri-Manzochi  (Milan,  October) ;  ^'  V 

ter  increased  after  every  act,  and  culminated  seoreto,*'  by  Frangini  (Florence,  Teatro 

in  the  most  enthusiastic  applause  at  the  close  October);  *' Robert  Macaire,'*  by  Geor 

of  the  performance,  when  the  composer  was  (Sydenham,  Crystal  Palace,  October); 

called  forth  countless  times,  and  fairly  over-  Sturm,^'  by  Ernst  Frank,  libretto  by  J.  ^ 

whelmed  with  floral  offerings.     Outside,  the  mann,  after  Shakespeare's  *^  Tempest' 

populace  unharnessed  his  horses,  and  drew  the  over,  Hoftheater,  October  15) ;  ^^  Faust, 

carriage  to  his  hotel,  shouting  ^^  Evviva  Verdi  1  '*  cal  drama  in  four  acts,  and  a  prelude,  b 

The  music  of  this  work  appears  strongly  im-  rich  Zdllner,  after  Goethe  (MQnich,Octo 

bued  with  German,  besides  specifically  Wag-  with  decided  snccess;  '*  II  More  di  Oai 

nerian  influences.    The  second  and  fourth  acts  by  Masoiangelo  (Lanoiano,   in    the   I 

are  the  most  effective;  in  the  latter  the  com-  October);  ** Sardanapalo,"  by  Libani 

poser  evinces  the  highest  inspiration.    Desde-  October  io) ;  **  Lanzo,''  by  Michael  von 

mona's  Willow  Song,  and  Ave  Maria  are  the  (Ltlbeck,  Stadttheater,  October  20); 

gems  of  the  entire  score.     Much  is  to  be  said  ley,"  by  Bartboldy,  libretto  by  the  sail 

also  in  praise  of  the  libretto;  ^*I  Doria,''  by  penhagen,  October  23);  the  opera  is 

Augnsto   Machado,   libretto    by  Ghislanzoni,  style    of   Wagner,    and   was    well    re 

after  Schiller's  **  Fiesco  "  (Lisbon,  Teatro  Sam  **  Tsoharodeika  "  ("  The  Sorceress "),  by 

Carlos,  January) ;   "  Judith,"  by  Karl   GOtze  kowski,  libretto  after  the  drama  of  '* : 

(Magdeburg,  February  17);  *-Cid,"  by  Willy  hinski"  (St.  Petersburg,  November  1 

Bdhme    (Dessau,    February    18);     ^^Quentin  duct^ed  by  the  composer,  who  was  cal 

Messis,"  by  Karl  GSpfarth  (Weimar,  February  repeatedly  after  every  act;  '*  Sohdn  R( 

24) ;  "  Merlin."  by  Philipp  RQfer,  libretto  by  by  Edmund  Kretschmer,  libretto  by  J 

Dr.  Ludwig  Hofmann  (Berlin,  February  28);  Balz,  based  on  the  legend  of  King  Rl 

"Notte  d'Aprile,"  by  Emilio  Ferrari  (Milan,  fair  danghter  (Dresden,  November  6),  ' 

Teatro  dal  Verme,  February) ;  '*  Le  Tintoret,"  ceived  with  much  applause ;  *'  Otto  der  S 

by  Adolf  Dietrich  (Dijon,  Grand-Th6&tre,  Feb-  by  W.  Rudnik  (Landsberg  an  der  Wart! 

ruary);    "Re  Nala,"   by   Antonio  Smareglia  concert,  November  11),  wmducted  by  tl 

(Venice,  Teatro  alia  Fenice,  February) ;  "  Fleur  poser;  "  Mnrillo,"  by  Ferdinand  Langer 

de  Lotus,"  by  Georges  Frasrerolle  (Lyons,  Ca-  neim,  November  20),  conducted  by  Ui 

sino  des  Arts,  March) ;  "  Edelweiss,"  by  Cas-  poser ;  **  Zaire,"  by  Charles  Ixjfdbvre,  i 

tracane  (Verona,  Teatro  Filarmonico,  March) ;  by  Punl  Collin,  after  Voltaire  (Lille,  ] 

"Proserpine,"  by  Saint-Safins  (Paris,  Op^ra-  her);  "Derwilde  Jftger,"  byA.  Schulz,! 

Comiqne,  March  16),  was  a  failure ;  "Giuditta,"  after  Julius  Wolff^s  epic   poem  (Briii 

by  Falchi  (Rome,  Teatro  Apollo,  March);  "  La  November  27);  " Stratonice,"  by  Edmoi 

Fiera,"  by  D'Arienzo  (Naples,  Teatro  Nuovo,  (Pari*,    Menus-Plaisirs,    November) ; 

March) ;  "  De  Bloemen!)riud,"  Flemish  opera,  nanda,"  by  Ferrnccio-Ferrari  (Lucca,  1 

by  Franz  van  Herzeele,  libretto  by  Erail  van  ber,  Pisa,  Teatro  Rossi,  December);  "D 

Goethem  (Ghent,  Th^tre  Minard,  March),  met  Spaar,"  by  Adolphe  David,  libretto  by  A 

with  well-deserved  success ;  "  Harold,"  by  Karl  Silvestre  (Nantes,  Grand-Th^tre,  Decen 

Pfeffer,  libretto  by  Paul  Krone  (Vienna,  April  "  La  Loi  jaune,"  by  Mad.  Pauline  Thys 

8),  was  well  received,  and  is  a  skillful  work,  Th^Atre  des  Pavillons-de-Flore,  Deoeml 

tliough  lacking  in  dramatic  effect;  "Stenio,"  Comic  operas:  " Ruddygore,  or  The  ^ 

by  De  Rey  (Kouen,   April) ;   "  Bluette,"   by  Curse,"  by  Arthur  Sullivan  (London, 

Louis  Mayeur  (The  Hague,  April) ;   "  Black-  Theatre,  January  22) ;    "  Die    M&dch< 

eyed    Susan,"    by  Meyer-Lutz  (Birmingham,  Schilda,"  by  Alban  Forster  (Neustrelit 

April);  "Amildii,"  by  Walter  Borg  (Alexan-  ruary  8),  conducted  by  the  composer 

dria,  Egypt,  April) ;  "  Loreley,"  Finnish  opera,  lielle  Etoile,"  by  Henri  Vaillard  (Kennc 

by  Fri^rich  Pacius  (Helsingfors,  Alexandra  ruary);  " Mynheer  Jan,"  by  Jakobovsk 

Theatre,  April),  met  with  enthusiastic  recep-  don.  Comedy  Theatre,  March);  "  Le  Jil 

tion;  the  composer  is  seventv-six  years  old;  ma]gr6  lui,"  by  Poise  (Brussels,  Febi 

'*  Colomba,"  by  Pradeglia  (Milan,  Teatro  dal  "  Le  Carillon,"   by  Jnlien  B^nard  (€ 

Verme,  May) :  "  Edvardo  Stuart,"  by  Cipriano  Grnnd-Th^&tre,  February) ;  *'  Mondesa 

Pantoglio    (Milan,    Teatro    Manzoni,    May);  romantic    comic   opera,    by   Georg   K 

"  Guerra  alio  Sposo,"  by  Valentino  (Naples,  Schneider,  who  also  wrote  the  libretto  ( 
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leater,  March),  conducted  by  the  com-  zarzuela  by  Chapi  (Madrid,  February);  "In- 

"  La  Jeunesae  de  la  Tour,"  by  Cieutut  cognito,"  by  Ludolf  Waldmaun  (Leipsic,  Stadt- 

Quentio,  Frauoe,  March);  "Big  Pouy,  theater,  Mai*ch  27);   **11  Ritomo  d*America," 

GentlemtiDly  Savoge,"  by  E.  J.  Darliug  by  Vinaccia  (Naples,  Teatro  Parteuope);  "La 

fork,  April);  "Le  Bourgeois  de  Calais,"  Gamine  de  Paris,"  by  Gaston  Serpette  (Paris, 

lr6  Messager  (Paris,  Folies-Dramatiques,  Bonffes-Parisiens,  March) ;  "  La  Voce  d  Nini," 

"  I^  Mennier  d'Alcala,"    by  Justin  by  Herv6  (Paris, Th^Atre  desVari^t^s,  March); 

(Lisbon,  Teatro  Trinidad,  April) ;  "  Une  "  Ninon,"  by  Vasseur  (Paris,  Th6Atre  des  Nou- 

t Trianon," by Prestreau (Rouen, Th6At re  veaut^s,  March);    "Un  Rapto,"  by  Nicolan 

ta,  April);  "Prinz  Waldmeisoer,"  ro-  (Madrid,  Teatro   Price,  March);    "  Les  Deux 

•comic    opera,    by   Adolf   Neuendorff,  P^cheurs  et  la  Belle-M^re,"  by  Lafage  (Angers, 

►  by  Heinrich  Italiener,  after  Otto  Ro-  April) ;    "  Don  Pedro  di  Medina,"  by  Paolo 

9    '*  Waldmeisters    Brautfahrt "    (New  Lanzini  (Florence,  Teatro  Nnovo.  April) ;  "  Das 

Thalia-Theater,   May  2;   Berlin,    Wal-  Ellishorn,"  by  Rudolf  Raimann  (Munich,  Gfirt- 

heater,  September  8);  "Der  Deutsche  nerplatz- Theater,  May  7) ;  *'Der  Matador,"  by 

"  by  Adolf  Mohr,  libretto  by  the  same,  Adolf    Mohr    (Hamburg,    Scbultze  -  Theater, 

OtePs  drama  (Breslau,  May  8 ;  Nurem-  May) ;     "  L^Entr^acte,"    by    Andr6    Martinet 

October  28;  Magdeburg,  December  11;  (Contrex^ville  and  Plombidres,  France,  Sep- 

,  December  14);  "  Le  Roi  malgr6  lui,"  tember);   "Don  Decnbito,"  by  Giuseppe  Car- 

lil    Chabrier    (Paris,    Op^ra-Oomique,  boni  (Venice,  Teatro  del  Lido,  September) ;  "La 

**  Die  Musikanten,"  posthumous  opera,  Corte  d*Amore,"  by  Palmieri  (Turin,  Teatro 

low,  libretto  by  Richard  Gen^e  (Mann-  Balbo,  September) ;   "  Der  Ducatenprinz,"  by 

June    19);     "Rosette,"    by    Antoine  Bemhard  Triebel  (Leipsio,  Altes  Stadttheater, 

D    (Boulogne  -  sur  •  Mer,     September) ;  September  12) ;  "  Les  Satumales,"  by  Lacome 

n,"  by  Alfred  Brnneau  (Paris,  Op6ra-  (Paris,  Nouveaut^s,  September) ;  "  Rikiki,"  by 

ire);  "Surcouf,"  by  Robert  Planquette  Josef  Hellmesberger,  Jr.  (Vienna,  Carltheater, 

Folies-Dramatiques,   October  6),  won  September  27;  Berlin,  Walhalla-Theater,  Oc- 

te  success;  the  subject  of  the  opera  is  a  tober  27;   then  in  Munich,  and  Pesth);   "Le 

>us  glorification  of  the  pirate  Surcouf,  a  Sosie,"  by  Raoul  Pugno  (Paris,  Bouffes-Pari- 

5y  of  Saint-Malo  in  Brittany;  "L'Ami  siens,  October) ;  " Hannibal,"  by  Otto  Schmidt 

,"  by  Maurice  Letdvre,  libretto  by  the  (Stralsund,  October  14) ;  "  Mal^o,  der  neapoli- 

Brussels,  Flemish  Theatre,  October  9) ;  tanische  Fischer,"  by  Hugo  Schroder  (Bnnz- 

neben  Schwaben,"  by  Karl   Milldcker  Ian,  Stadttheater,  October  27) ;  "  Die  IJeder  des 

a,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  October  29),  Mirza  Schaify,"  by  Louis  Roth  (Berlin,  Fried- 

ted  by  the  composer;  "  Der  Jigervon  ricb-Wilhelmstadtisches  Theater,  Novembers); 

by  C.  A.  Raida  (Berlin,  Walhalla-  "  La  Fiancee  des  Verts-Poteaux,"  by  Audr«n 
r,  November  19);  "Der  Schatz  des  (Paris,  Menus-Plaisirs,  November  8);  "Ali 
nit,"  romantic-comic  opera,  by  Albert  Baba,"  by  Lecocq  (Brussels,  Alhambra,  No- 
's, libretto  by  the  same  (Prague,  vember  11) ;  "Colombine,"  by  Baron  Hans  von 
hes  Landestheater,  December  14),  met  Zois  (Gratz,  November  12);  "Die  Dreizehn," 
.vorable  reception.  by  Richard  Gen^e  (Vienna,  Carltheater,  No- 
ettas:  "Der  Hofnarr,"  by  Adolf  Mfll-  vemberl4);  " Sposinate  per  me,"  by  Mascetti, 

(Berlin,  Friedrich-WilhelmstSdtisches  "  Fischi  per  Fiaschi,"  by  Pnscucci  (Rome,  No- 

r,  January  7;    Frankfort,   March   11;  vember);  "Mirolan,"by  M.  Fall  (Linz,  Land- 

rg,  June  8 ;   Munich,  and  Magdeburg) ;  schaftlicbes    Theater,   November  26) ;    ''  Dix 

rrenadiers  de  Mont-Comette,"  by  Lecocq  Jours  aux  Pyr^n^es,"  by  Varney  (Paris,  Th6- 

Bouffes  -  Parisiens,    January) ;    "  Der  Atre  Gait^,  November) ;    "  Les  D61^gu68,"  by 

LUgustin,"  by  Johnnn  Brandl  (Vienna,  Ban^s  (Paris,  Noavenut^s,  November);  "Les 

ran  der  Wien,  January  15);  "LaoKai,"  deax  FlAtes,"  by  CJh.  Joflfroy  (Paris,  Cercle  de 

jton  Maynard  (Bordeaux,  Th^Atre  des  la  Presse.  November)  ;  "  Taquinet,"  by  Mengze 

Bordelaises,    January);     "Der    Inka-  (Wesel,  November  80);    "Die  letzte  Nacht," 

'  by  Karl  Mtdler-Berghaus  (Kiel.  Feb-  by  Emil  Cliristiani  (Hamburg,  Schultze-The- 

*'La  Opera  Espaflola,"  by  Taooada,  ater,  December  14);   "La  Lycaenne,"  by  Ser- 

eita  A  domicilio,"  by  Isidoro  Hernandez  pette  (Paris,  Nouveaut^s,  December);  "Sim- 

I,  Alhambra,  January) ;  "  Cantar  da  pla-  plicius,"  by  Johann  Strauss,  libretto  by  Victor 

rzuela  by  Jimenez  and  Espino  (Madrid,  L6on  (Vienna,  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Decem- 

de las Variedades,  January);  "L' Amour  her  17),  conducted  by  the  composer,  who  was 

,"  by  Varney  (Paris,  Nouveaut^s,  Janu-  the  recipient  of   enthusiastic  applause ;   and 

;  "Bellman,"  by  Franz  von  Supp6  (Vi-  "DerGlQcksritter," by AlfonsCzibulka. libretto 

heater  an  der  Wien,  February  26),  con-  by  Gen^e  and  Mannstadt  (Vienna,  Carltheater, 

by  the  composer,  who  was  repeatedly  December  22),  which  met  with  great  success. 

>efore  the  footlights;  "La  Rivinclta<li  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  associations  whose 

i,"by  Viso  Redi  (Rome,  Teatro  Quirino,  members  contribute  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 

ry);  "Las Criadas," zarzuela  by  Hernan-  ment«  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  a  pro- 

Blnsquez,  "Cambiardenimbo,"zarzne-  portionate  allowance  is  promised  to  them,  in 

Estarroma, "  El  Figon  de  las  dedichas,"  case,  by  sickness  or  accident,  they  are  rendered 
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for  a  time  incapable  of  labor.    A  nsual  stipala-  membership  all  the  qdIods  in  the  oonntrj,  form- 
tion  also  provides  a  sam  to  defray  funeral  ex-  log  one  grand  labor  congress,  which  shoold 
penses  in  case  of  de«ith.    In  some  cases  there  is  consider  all  general  questions  affecting  labor, 
no  payment  of  any  kind  except  a  given  sam  for  and  endeavor  to  influence  national  legislation 
burial.     In  others,  notably  those  formed  among  in  a  way  that  small  bodies,  haying  only  a  local 
mechanics,  a  fund  is  provided  for  the  lof^s  of  constituency,  could  not  hope  to  do.     The  lar;^- 
tools  by  accident  or  otherwise.    Their  origin  est  organization  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
dates  from  an  early  age,  bnt  as  a  rule  the  socio-  States  is  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
ties  are  short-lived.     The  order  of  Freemasons  While  mutual  aid  societies  have  nsnally  been 
is  probably  the  oldest,  while  the  gnilds  of  the  formed  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  affordingts- 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  fraternities  and  unions  sistance  to  their  members  only  in  cases  of  emcr- 
formed  in  trade  organizations  in  Great  Britain  gency,  the  consolidation  of  organizations  has 
date  from  time  immemorial.     By  far  the  great-  brought  into  existence  an  aggressive  tendeDcv, 
er  number  are  local.     The  organization  of  a  so  that  while  the  sick  are  relieved,  the  dead 
society  is  generally  effected  under  the  stress  of  buried,  the  superannuated  oared  for,  those  suf* 
some  difficulty.    Some  partake  of  the  character  fering  from  accidents  protected,  and  the  desti- 
of  convivial  clubs,  which  meet  periodically,  tute  shielded,  provision  has  also  been  made  on 
make  their  contributions  or  pay  their  fees  to  an  enlarged  sc^e  for  providing  for  those  who 
the  fund,  and  app<»int  a  committee  or  officers  engage  in  strikes,  or  are  subjected  to  lock-outa, 
to  manage  their  affairs.     An  effort  was  made  or  otherwise  affected  by  a  conflict  between  capi- 
in  England  in  1798,  to  put  the  then  existing  or-  tal  and  labor.    As  a  rule,  the  int4er national  or- 
ganizations on  a  firm  footing,  by  giving  them  ganization,  whether  consisting  of  a  single  trade 
a  legal  status,  to  wit,  permission  to  bold  prop-  or  calling,  or  made  up  of  many,  ^*  guaraoteea 
erty,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  make  invest-  its  moral  and  pecuniary  enpport  to  all  its  roein- 
ments  in  a  corporate  capacity.    The  act  was  bers  in  difficulties  that  may  arise  between  them 
followed  by  several  amending  acts  up  to  the  and  their  employers.^'    The  amount  of  aasist- 
year  1829,  when  all  were  repealed,  and  a  new  ance  is  generally  gauged  by  the  interests  in- 
law was  passed,  which,  with   slight  changes,  volved,  although  it  is  often  gauged  only  bj  the 
has  remained  in  force  ever    since.    In    the  amount  paid  by  the  member  daring  his  pajing 
United  States  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  period.     Many  mutual  aid  or  benefit  societies 
societies  having  mutual  aid  for  their  obiect.  make  no  distinction  in  the  amount  paid  to  thdr 
While  the  great  mass  are  purely  local,  tnere  members,  but  guarantee  the  same  sick-pay,  etc, 
are  many,  like  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  to  a  man  of  a  month^s  membership  as  to  one  of 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workv(ien,  that  have  ten  years.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  8,000 
grown  to  national  proportions.    The  national  mutual  aid  societies,  or  benefit  guilds,  in  the 
unions  have  subordinates  or  branches  in  various  United  States,  and  the  great  majority  have  had 
sections  of  the  country,  for  which  they  legis-  an  existence  of  but  a  few  years.    Of  the  larger 
late,  and  give  aid  and  counsel  whenever  neces-  national  organizations,  the  International  Tjpo- 
sary.    While  the  societies  are  usually  composed  graphical  Union,  composed  exclusively  of  com- 
of  men  of  a  single  trade  or  calling,  as  the  positors,  was  begun  in  1850 ;  the  Brotherhood 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers^  there  of   Locomotive  Engineers   about    1863;  the 
are  some  whose  aim  is  not  confined  to  any  par-  Cigar-makers^  Union  in  186i ;  and  the  Brick- 
ticular  chiss.     During  1879  and  1880  there  was  layers'  Union  in  1865.    These  are  the  oldest  of 
an  extraordinary  development  of  organizations  the  organizations  whose  sphere  has  been  en- 
in  the  United  States,  and,  in  addition  to  nu-  larged  from  purely  benevolent  actions  to  af- 
merical  growth,  there  was  a  consolidation  of  fording  aid  in  conflicts  between  employer  and 
interests  that  had   not   before    been   united,  employ^,  or  in  devising    methods  to  coerce 
though  not  discordant.     The  general  aim  was  capital.     In  the  matter  of  securing  membership, 
to  include  all  the  unions  and  trade  societies  in  the  rules  vary.    In  some  a  critical  examination 
the  cities  or  districts  where  they  were  formed,  is  made  by  a  competent  physician,  as  in  life- 
and  thus  become  a  local  parliament  of  aid  and  insurance  procedure,  while  in  others  members 
labor.    The  same  thing  was  developed  in  Eng-  are  required  to  pay  according  to  their  youth  or 
land  into  a  trades-union  congress,  or  interna-  age,  and  still  others  are  assessed  onlv  in  case  of 
tional  union,  which  sought  to  bring  into  its  certain  specified  contingencies. 


N 

NAPBTHA-MOTOSS.    Within  three  years  a  new  the  thousand  resorts  and  watering-places  along 

species  of  motor  has  become  familiar  to  all  who  our  lakes  and  rivers.      Almost   every  large 

frequent  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  yacht  now  carries  one  of  them  as  a  tender,  and 

States.    Its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  propulsion  the  compact  little  craft,  with  their  neat,  up- 

of  small  boats  hns  led  to  its  most  general  nse  right  boilers,  sometimes  of  brass  and  aoioe- 

in  connection  with  launches  of  a  size  suited  to  times  of  shining  nickel-plate,  are   everr-daf 

the  needs  of  residents  in  sea-side  cottages  and  sights  in  nil  the  harbors  of  coastwise  and  inland 
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.  The7  are  espeoially  suited  to  the  needa 
^nr  eoginecrs,  from  tbo  amull  space  ocou- 
j  the  lOftchiDer;,  the  abftence  of  amoke 
or,  and  the  ease  with  wtiich  they  are 
ed.  While  they  obo  not  comp«te  with 
it  coal  and  oil  bumiag  engines  in  actaal 
•-power,  they  are  efficient  for  most  par- 
^Dother  advantage  is  that  the  engine 
:achment8  are  ko  light  that  they  can  be 
in  the  stem-sheeta  of  the  boat,  leaving 
lole  forward  sj^ace  available  for  paasen- 
rhile  the  prodacla  of  oombuation  are  all 


d  nnder  moat  conditions  of  weather  pass 
iTu  without  the  least  annoyance  to  any 

naphtha  used  as  fuel  ia  stored  in  a  tank 
eitrenie  bow,  at  the  farthest  possible  re- 
frotn  the  fire,  whence  the  only  danger 

and  the  possibility  of  an  explosion  is 
tmote.  Indeed,  the  absence  nf  accidents 
record  shows  tliatsiich  a  mishap  is  well' 
npoasible.  Deodorized  naphtha  of  76°  ia 
ta  vapor  snpplying  the  cylinders  in  place 
m,  no  water  being  required.  An  engine 
i-home  power  weighs  only  200  pounds, 
ne  of  fonr-horse  power  weiglis  800 
),  less  than  one-fifth  as  much  as  a  steam- 
of  the  same  power.  The  space  occnpled 
'  eighteen  inches  fore  and  aft  for  the 
r  sizes,  and  bnt  little  more  in  proportion 

power  and  size  are  increased.  The 
ingle-action  cylinders  are  contained  in  a 
)n  casing,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms 
Ive-aeats,  the  cylinders  being  suspended 
and  operated  by  plain  valves  connected 
oe  stem  reaching  from  tlie  crank-shat>. 
■  of  the  casing  ia  the  boiler,  consisting 
I  coila  of  copper  pipe,  one  within  the 
a  vertical  cylinder  being  set  within  tlie 


coils.  The  coils  and  cylinder  are  connected 
uith  copper  tubing,  and  the  whole  is  inctnded 
in  a  brass  casing,  above  which  rises  the  smoke- 
stack.  Thenaphtha  is  carried  by  a  pipe  leading 
from  the  reservoir  in  the  bow,  down  throDgli 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  aft  outside  tne 
keel  to  the  inner  coil  of  pipe,  and  thence  down 
and  into  the  oater  coil,  from  the  top  of  which 
it  connects  with  the  vertical  cylinder.  The 
heavier  gas  passes  directly  to  the  engine,  but 
the  lighter  is  taken  trom  thecylinder  by  a  pipe 
and  carried  to  an  injector,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  air  and  then  delivered  to  the  burner  im- 
mediately beneath  the  two  coils,  which  are  Bur- 
rounded  with  flame  as  soon  as  the  burner  is 
lighted.  That  portion  of  the  vnpor  which 
passes  from  the  engine  is  condensed  in  n  tnbe 
outside  of  the  keel,  and  returns  to  the  tank  to 
be  used  again,  the  only  portion  actually  ex- 
pended being  that  which  is  burned  under  the 
coils.  For  a  two-horse- power  engine  the  con- 
Bomption  is  abont  three  quarts  an  hoor.  I'here 
is  no  possibility  of  flame  reaching  the  tank  ex- 
cept through  the  long  tube  surrounded  by 
water  and  therefore  congtantty  at  a  iow  tem- 
peratnre.  Herein  lies  the  safety  of  the  engine, 
for  it  is  nearly  or  quite  Impossible  that  any 
circurastances  can  anse  that  will  loroe  areverse 
draught  through  such  a  longpassage.  The  en- 
~~  ~  is  shown  in  detail  herewith,  exactly  as  it 


ii7^     appears  resting  npon  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
!i^     A  IS  an  alcohol  lamp,  B  is  the  air-valve,  £  Uie 


0  injector-valve,  G  goveming-wlieel,  and  I 
safety-valve.  To  start  the  engine  the  alcohol 
lamp  A  is  lighted  and  set  on  the  reat-plate, 
witli  its  tube  inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort. The  air-valve  B  is  turned  from  left  to 
right,  and  with  the  air-pump  E  the  gas  is  forced 
from  the  tank  through  tlie  outlet-pipe  to  the 
burner,  where  it  is  ignited  under  the  retort  by 
the  flame  of  the  lamp.  The  air-pnmp  should 
be  used  one  or  two  minutes  when  the  naphtlia- 
valve  D  may  be  opened.  Five  to  ten  strokes 
on  the  pump  F  will  bring  tbe  naphtha  from  the 
tank  to  Che  already  heated  retort,  where  it  is 
at  once  vaporized,  and  the  injector  C  is  opened 
slowly  at  firat,  supplying  fuul  to  the  burner, 
atter  which  the  governor  (1  is  given  a  few 
turns  from  right  to  left,  until  the  machinery 
be^na  to  move.  The  pressure  is  iocrea.<ed  by 
a  few  strokes  with  the  naphtha-pnmp  F,  and  a 
gauge  shows  the  amount  of  pressure.  This  ia 
opened  to  increase  and  closed  to  reduce  sjieed. 
The  lamp  is  removed  and  extinguished  as  soon 
as  the  engine  is  rnnning,  and  the  pressure  is 
regulated  by  the  injector  C  »o  that  it  will  re- 
main stationary. 

The  air-pump  ia  used  to  force  gas  which  haa 
generated  m  the  tank  through  the  pipe  to  the 
burner,  and  is  also  used  as  a  whistle  by  turn- 
ing the  air-vslve  B  from  right  to  left.  The 
tanks  have  from  SO  to  60  gallons  capacity.  The 
engine  can  he  instantly  reversed,  even  when 
running  at  full  speed,  and  headway  is  at  once 
checked  and  the  host  brought  to  a  full  atop 
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almost  within  its  own  length.     When  a  land-  Thirty  districts  are  entitled    to  thirtj-three 

ing  is  made,  the  injector  C  and  the  naphtha-  Senators,  and  sixty- seven  districts  toonehDD- 

vidve  D  are  closed,  and  the  boat  may  be  left  dred  Representatives.      Provision  was  made 

to  itself  with  perfect  safety.     An  18-foot  boat  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Industrial 

will  oafry  from  six  to  ten  persons,  at  a  speed  of  six  Home  for  Women  and  Girls,  and  for  a  State 

to  eight  miles  an  hour,  at  an  expenditure  of  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Home,    $15,000  beinft 

fuel  costing  about  six  cents  an  hour.  No  license  is  appropriated  for  the  former  and  $30,000  for 

required  for  an  engineer,  and  any  person  of  in-  the    latter.      Additional    bnildings   at   other 

telligence  can  learn  all  the  details  of  manage-  State  institutions  were  anthorized,  among  them 

ment  in  one  or  two  lessons.     The  naphtha-  a  new  building  at  the  State  University  to  be 

launches  are  built  up  to  40  feet  in  length,  but  known  as  the  Grant  Memorial  Hall,  and  to  be 

the  most  popular  and  useful  sizes  are  from  18  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  military  department 

to  25  feet,  costing  from  $600  to  $1,200.    The  of  the  university  and   for  a  gymnasium.    A 

naphtha-launches  have  already  made  their  way  tax  of  three  fourths  of  a  mill  is  levied  for  1887 

to  most  of  the  maritinje  countries  of  the  world,  and  1888,  to  be  nsed  in  completing  the  State 

even  to  India  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Capitol.    Other  acts  are  as  follow : 

for  the  present,  at  least,  they  seem  to  be  the  ^      .        „       «      ,    -  ^ .     «     , 

most  perfect  vessels  of  their  class  in  the  market.  ,  ^'^"^i^  ^^^  ^"^  of  Live-Stock  A^ontM  and 

vnonAovi      ss^s^  t^.^..^^.^*      Tu      *  11  dcflnintf  thciT  Doweni  to  exterminate  diaeade  amour 

NEBRASKA.     StMe  CI«TerMWlt--The   follow-  dome^Ss  animak 

ing  were  the  Stat«  ofScers  during  the  year:  To  authorize  counties,  prcdncfc*.  towns,  dtiea, and 

Governor,  John  M.  Thayer,  Republican ;  Lieu-  school  districts,  to  ocmpromise  tneir  indebtednes, 

tenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Shedd;  Secretary  of  and  to  issue  new  bonds  therefor. 

RtfttP   «pnrcfA  T    T«w«-  TrAnflnrAr   Dhflrlps  H  Providing  tor  the  incorporation  of  atiea  of  60,0t« 

»tate,  lieorge  L.  L,am  s ,   l  reasurer,  ^naries  ll .  inhabitants  or  over,  to  be  known  as  cities  of  the  metro- 

Wiilard ;  Auditor,  H.  A.  Babcock ;  Attorney-  politan  class. 

General,   William  Leese ;    Superintendent  of  To  incor]>onite  cities  of  less  than  60,000  and  more 

Public  Instruction,  George  B.  Lane;  Chief- Jus-  than  25,000  inhabitants,  to  t>e  known  aa  cities  of  the 

tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Samuel  Maxwell ;  *^*  ^^'  ^,                r  '^      r         r  /w.     j  i«. 

A         •  i,       aJT       ri  vu A  \i   u   -D*^-.^  Kevisinff  the  powers  of  cities  of  over  5,000  and  lea 

Associates,  Amasa  Cobb  and  M.  B.  Reese.  1^^^  25,0(X)  inhabitants,  known  as  citieb  of  the  second 

Lepsifllatlve  SmIm. — A  contest  for  the  seat  m  class, 

the  United  States  Senate,  held  by  Charles  H.  Providing^  special  regulations  for  secret  socktitt 

Van  Wyck,  occupied  the  early  days  ot  the  ses-  and  assocUtions.      .      ^  ^    ,       ^         ^,  ^^ 

sion.    The  Senator  himself  was  a  candidate  for  ^^Cmrtingthc  counties  of  Artlmr,  Grant,  McPhcisan, 

re-election,  and  enjoyed  the  earnest  support  of  Giving  county  boarfs  the  power  to  borrow  moocy 

a  considerable  number  of  his  own  party,  but  a  and  issue  bonds  for  the  oonstruction  of  ueocssair 

larger  portion  were  bitterly  opposed  to  his  as-  county  buildings. 

pirations.     Finding  himself  scarcely  able  to  Pcraiitting  county  judges  to  grant  authority  to  ad- 

iiv.^«:«   4.Ur.  ^^^^^^\^^^i^^*i^^    u^  a1.4.^..^i^,.a  niinistrators  to  mortgage  real  estate  of  deceased  per- 

obtam  the  caucus  nomination,  he  determined  ^^^  j^^  certain  casesT 

to  override  party  allegiance  and  to  secure  a  re-  Amending  the  election  laws  for  metropolitan  dlics 

election  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes  as  an  and  cities  ot  the  first  class. 

Independent  candidate.     In  order  to  accom-  To  protect  primary  elections  and  convention  of 

plish  this,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  prevent  ^^^  P»»'^^'  "^^  ^  P"'^  ^^^^"^  committed 

a  Republican  caucus  by  keeping  his  Republican  itevlsing  the  laws  relating  to  the  militia, 

friends  away  from  such  a  meeting.     He  so  far  Requiring  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  engMC 

succeeded  as  to  postpone  the  caucus  until  two  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  file  with  the  oooDtv 

joint  ballote  had  been  taken,  on  the  last  of  clerk  a  diploma  from  some  reputable  denul  college. 

'which  he  came  within  7  votes  of  the  prize.  uc^rSf  b^i^»?™^.u"°"' '"  "*^ "" 

On  this  second  ballot,  taken  on  January  20,  providing  a  new  law  regarding  the  duties  of  the 

Van   Wyck  received   60  votes,  Algernon  S.  State  Inspector  of  Oils. 

Paddock  18,  Adoniram  J.  Weaver  16,  and  all  Providmg  the  manner  in  which  railmad  oompsniej 

others  48.    More  than  two  thirds  of  the  Demo-  She^^Td^ofthe*StIt^*'^  ''''*'"  ^^  ^'^^^^"^  "^ 

crats  voted  for  Van  Wyck.     In  the  Republican  ^  PemUting  raifroads  to  purchase,  lease,  or  otbenri* 

caucus  held   after  this  ballot,  ex-Senator  A  I-  control  other  roads  which  form  a  continuoos  lise 

gernnn  S.  Paddock  was  nominated  on  the  fif-  ^'ith  the  purchasing  road  or  will,  when  coniplelei 

teenth  ballot  by  a  vote  of  59  to  36  for  N.  V.  ^o™  ?»»c*»-                      .     ,  ^        u      .,    j  c^ 

Harlan.     Van  Wyck  was  the  leading  candi-  Fixmg  the  maximum  rate  of  charge  by  radrosd*^ 

V      V.         ' «»"    V-'iY^             •   .  *^"**"*B   *'"""*  transportation  of  pasjsengers  and  baggage  at  three 

date  for  eleven  ballots,  receiving  on  the  first  cents  per  mile. 

44  votes,  only  4  less  than  a  majority.     On  the  Amending  the  railroad  law  by  inserting  prorivw 

following  day  Paddock  was  elected  by  a  vote  to  prevent  pooling,  relative  to  longer  and  shorter 

of  93  to  32  for  John  A.  McShane,  Democrat.  ^^  and  otWwise. 

A  ^.v.»r..,u».„  -«k^^i  i«-r  «r««  *x«..o«^i  «♦  ♦!,;«  ^o  prohibit   non-resident   aliens   from   heiwW 

A  compulsory  school  law  was  passed  at  this  acquiring  real  estate  in  the  State,  and  proridinjr  thu 

session  which  requires  children  between  eight  when  such  persons  already  holding  real  e^ate  sh«ll 

and  fourteen  years  to  attend  a  public  or  private  die  their  property  shall  escheat  to  the  State,  shall  be 

school   at   least  twelve  weeks  in  each  year,  apprised,  and  the  appraised  value  paid  tothchein 

The  penalty  is  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  for  each  ''''fJ;!!;ifJ!T/iSvIn'^«  Uw^ 

.  ,  i .         i  xi     1             A      xi_           A       J*  a.  •  ^  Amendmi?  tlie  revenue  Isws. 

violation  of  the  law.     Another  act  redistncts  To  compel  rwlroad  corporations  and otbcn  to  awke 

the    State  for  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  keep  m  repair  suitable  croasingB. 
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Begolatlog  the  management  of  publio  schools  in  EdncttlMt — The  total  number  of  f:cbooI  chil- 

ictropolitan  cities.          «  dren  reported  for  the  year  was  279,982,  against 

fJ^Il'*^1HVn^^^?hTR?ft?^  252,006  for  1886  and  283,060  for  1886.     The 

Providing  for  the  sale  of  all  unsold  lands  belonging  Bemi-aonual  apportionment  oi  mcome  li'Oin  the 

)the  State  lying  m  the  city  of  Lincoln.  State  school  fund  made  in  December  gives  to 

Ertending  for  ten  years  from  October,  1889,  the  each  pupil  an  average  of  $1.19.     This  income 

awe  of  the  State  Penitentiary  and  of  the  convict  jg  derived  as  follows : 
ibor  therein. 

Granting  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  the     {°J«"»J  o°  ^nited  Stutes  bonds $800  00 

«ht  of  wSjr  along  public  high^^^^^^^                           a  ^^^^ST^"^  "^'rV-V.^                         'im  78 

enalty  for  mterferenoe  with  the  same.  Interest  on  county  bonds .:.     «8»820  20 

To  accept  the  pruvisions  ot  an  act  of  Congress  es-     interest  on  distriol  bonds 60  00 

iblishing  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  va-     Lea»e  scbool-lands 64,867  28 

CUB  States.  Private  securities 2,612  00 

AWUhmgurest  and  imprisonment  in civU actions  Totd«noa«t i5SSio~i 

Exempting  from  attachment  and  levy  or  sale  on  State  IflStititlOBS. — The  number  of  convicts  at 

cecution  all  pension-money  and  all  property  pur-  the  State  Prison  on  the  first  day  of  December 

Msed  or  improved  exclusively  therewith.  33.          increase  of  six  since  the  previous 

Punishing  provocation  to  assault.  ^"^      l'         rri^^    t            Vt       vT  i  ^  X. 

To  define  and  punish  the  crime  of  larceny  from  the  i'ecember.     Ihe  Insane  Hospital  at  the  same 

erson.  date  contained  399  inmates,  of  whom  216  were 

Kaising  the  age  of  consent  in  femal es  to  fifteen  years,  m  ales  and  1 83  females.     In  the  State  Industrial 

To  prevent   the  employment  of  children    under  q^^^^^i  ^jj^r^  ^.^re   I53   j^^yg  3,,^  39   ^i^g^  a 

:>tl/^?oS  r»n^^ry'eS:  '^''^^^  '^  """  total  of  191.     Since  the  establishment  ^f  this 

To  suppress  the  circulation^  advertising,  and  vend-  school  there  have  been  confined  238  boys  and 

Dffof  oDsoene  and  immoral  literature  and  articles  of  61  girls,  or  299  in  all. 

ndecent  and  immoral  use,  and  to  confiscate  such  FotttlcaL — An  election  was  held  in  November 

^rf^'^uiui*.  .««;«  A^A^^  ^^>^r.^  ^^  ^^r.r^^^in.^a  ^  choosc  a  ju^ticc  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 

To  prohibit  ifrain-aetilers,  persons,  or  corporations  ,                   ..  "^    «  xu     cs^  *     tt  •        '^        />ii-«  r 

tf  any  kind,  from  corabiniig  or  entering  Into  any  two  regents  of  the  State  University.     Chief- 

tgi«emcnt  to  poul  or  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  for  grain,  Justice  Maxwell  was  renominated  by  the  Re- 

10m,  cattle,  or  stock  of  any  kind.  publicans.     The  vote  for  justice  was:    Max- 

to  transfer  «126,500  from  the  University  fund  to  ^^]j   55  725  :  O'Day  (Democrat),  66,548 ;  Ed- 

hc  State  General  fund,  and  $86,202.62  lh)m  the  In-  „^^'      /t  ^Ur^^\    o  /qk  .     AkK^**  /P..Al.iKWi««\ 

anc  Hospital  fund  to  the  General  fund.  g^jton  (Labor)^  2,635 ;    Abbott  (Prohibition), 

^  7,359.    B.  B.  Davis  and  George  Roberts  (Re- 

TalutlM*  — The  total  assessed  valuation  of  publicans)  were  elected  regents. 

;be  State  for  the  year  aggregated  $160,506,-  NETHERLANDS,  a  kingdom  in  western  En- 

266.25,  as  against  $148,932,570.51   for  1886.  rope.  According  to  the  Constitution  confirmed 

The  valne  of  improved  land  was  $37,271,438;  by  royal  decree  on  October  14,  and  proclaimed 

)f  animproved  land,  $29,190,115.     The  assess-  on  November  8,  1848,  the  king  exercises  the 

meat  also  includes  437,450  horses  valued  at  legislative    power  conjointly   with    the    two 

(9,185,101 ;  1,826.105  cattle  valued  at  $8,739,-  houses  of  the  States-General.    The  39  mem- 

H9,  and  1,199,242  hogs  valued  at  $1,351,408.  bers  of  the  upper  house  are  elected  by  the 

Battrtadfc — A  total  of  8,830  miles  of  railroad  provincial  assemblies  from  the   highest  tax- 

ir«9  assessed  this  year  at  $28,558,162.25.    The  payers.      The    86    members    of   the    second 

issessment  for  1886  was  upon  2,984  miles  val-  chamber  are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  Nether- 

led  at  $19,458,133.86.    The  year  has  been  one  landers  of  full  age  who  are  domiciled  and  pay 

)f  unusual  activity  in  railroad  construction,  a  certain  amount  of  direct  taxes.    The  second 

1,101  miles  having  been  completed  upon  seven-  chamber  alone  has  the  initiative  of  legislation, 

een  different  lines.    Only  one  State,  Kansas,  The  reigning  King  is  Willem  III,  born  Feb. 

nth  2,070  miles  constructed,  exceeds  this.  19,  1817,  who  succeeded  Iiis  father,  Willem  II, 

A  decision  of  importance  under  the  railroad  March  17,  1849.    The  King  presides  at  the 

AW,  p.iBsed  this  year,  was   rendered  by  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet. 

)tate  Supreme  Court  in  November.     The  act  The  Council  of  Ministers  is  composed  of  the 

)rovides,   among  other  thingf>,   that  all    the  following  heads  of  departments:    Minister  of 

charges  made  for  service  rendered,  or  to  be  Foreign  Affairs,   A.   P.   G.  van  Karnebeek ; 

"eodered,  by  any  railway  company  in  the  State,  Minister  of  the   Interior,  J.  Heemskerk  Az; 

Q  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property.  Minister  of  Justice,  Baron  M.  W.  du  Tour  van 

^hall  be  reasonable  and  just,  and  gives  to  the  Bellinchave ;  Minister  of  Finance,  J.  C.  Bloem; 

^tate  Board  of  Transportation  power  to  en-  Minister  of  the  Colonies  J.  P.  Spreuger  van 

"roe  the  net.    The  court  decided  that  the  Eyk ;  Minister  of  the  Waterstaat,  Commerce, 

htivd  of  Transportation  had  authority  to  de-  and  Industry,  J.   N.   Brastert,   appointed  in 

ermine,  in  the  tirst  instance,  what  are  just  and  1887;    Minister  of  War,  Maj.-Gen.  A.  W.  P. 

^asonable  charges  for  the  services  rendered,  Weitzel;  Minister  of  Marine,  F.  C.  Tromp. 

r  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  power  to  de-  Area  and  Popalatlon. — The  kingdom  has  an 

4e  what  is  a  just  rate  and  charge  carried  with  area  of  33,000  square  kilometres,  and  a  popn- 

tbe  power  to  fix  and  establish  such  rate  and  lation  which,  on  Deo.  31,  1886,  was  computed 

large,  although  such  power  was  not  expressly  at  4,390,857,  being  133  to  the  square  kilometre, 

ven  by  the  statute.  of  which  2,174,001  were  males  and  2,216,856 
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females.  The  number  of  marriages  in  1886 
was  30,298;  births,  158,658;  deaths,  103,046; 
surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  55,612.  The 
population  in  1879,  when  the  last  census  was 
taken,  was  4,012,693,  and  was  divided  in  re- 
spect to  religion  into  2,469,814  Protestants, 
1,439437  Catholics,  81,693  Israelites,  and  22,- 
049  of  other  faiths.  The  following  are  the 
roost  populous  cities  and  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants:  Amsterdam,  378,686 ;  Rottertlam, 
190,546;  the  Hague,  143,626;  Utrecht,  79,- 
166;  Groningen,  61,821;  Haarlem,  48,159; 
Arnhem,  47,286 ;  Leyden,  46,611. 

€«HBeree. — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
for  domestic  consumption  in  1885  was  1,091,- 
488,000  guilders;  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
products,  891,036,000  guilders.  The  imports 
from  European  countries  amounted  to  878,- 
481,000  guilders,  in  which  the  importations 
from  the  Grerman  ZoUverein  are  represented 
bj  274,716,000,  and  those  from  the  Hanseatic 
cities  by  23,183,000  guilders,  those  from  Great 
Britain  by  269,046,000  guilders,  those  from 
Belgium  by  161,686,000  guilders,  those  from 
Russia  by  76,803,000  guilders,  those  from 
France  by  18,876,000  guilders,  and  those  from 
Spain  by  17,826,000  guilders,  Sweden  and 
Norway  coming  next  with  9,182,000  guilders, 
and  then  Italy  with  4,803,000  guilders.  Of  the 
exports  to  European  countries,  of  the  total 
value  of  813,095,000  guilders,  the  exports  to 
the  ZoUverein  made  383,997,000,  and  those  to 
the  Hanseatic  cities  17,048,000  guilders,  tliose 
to  Great  Britain  229,274,000  guilders,  tho$«e  to 
Belgium  127,880,000  guilders,  those  to  Italy 
14,576,000  guilders,  those  to  France  8,976,000 
guilders,  those  to  Sweden  and  Norway  7,994,- 
000  guilders,  those  to  Denmark  7,806,000 
guilders.  Out  of  the  total  imports  from  Amer- 
ican countries,  amounting  to  73,609,000  guild- 
ers, those  from  the  United  States  are  repre- 
sented by  56,609,000  guilders,  and  out  of 
27,179,000  guilders  of  exports  of  Dutch  prod- 
ucts to  the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America  26,399,000  guilders  went  to  the 
United  States.  The  imports  from  Asiatic 
countries  amounted  to  36,669,000  guilders,  to 
which  British  India  contributed  37,264,000 
guilders.  The  exports  to  Asia  and  the  trade 
with  all  other  countries  were  trifling,  excepting 
the  commerce  with  Java  and  the  Dutch  West 
Indies,  which  is  represented  by  98,460,000 
guilders  of  imports  and  47,377,000  of  exports. 

The  principal  articles  of  import  and  export 
and  their  values  in  1885  were  as  follow  in 
guilders : 


ARTICLES. 


Iron  ftnd  stoel 


Import*. 


Ouilden. 
186,458,000 


Ezporto. 


TexUles  and  textile  materials 1 16,988,000 


Cereals  and  flour 

Coal 

Rice 

Mineral  oil. 

Coffee 

Butter 

Cheese 


Gudtlen. 

92,801,000 

101,828,000 

6&.8S9,(H» 

1,414.000 

12,616.000 

874.000 

81.069.000 

50,804,000 

62,000 :  12,051,000 


188,ir)7,000 
8.\00\COO 
82.980.000 
19,307.000 
45,095,000 
4,948.000 


NaTlgatlM.  —  The  total  number  of  sailiair- 
vessels  entered  at  the  ports  of  Holland  in  1885 
was  2,826,  of  1,773,542  metric  tons,  of  which 
968,  of  734,569  tons,  sailed  under  the  Nether- 
lands flag.  The  number  cleared  was  2,810,  of 
1,795,854  cubic  metres*  burden,  of  which  977, 
of  734,669  metric  tons,  were  Dutch.  Hie 
steamers  that  were  entered  numbered  5.695,  of 
9,984,351  metric  tons,  and  of  these  1,484,  of 
2,975,203  tons,  were  Dutch.  The  steamers 
that  were  cleared  numbered  5,604,  of  9,778,389 
metric  tons,  of  which  1,488,  of  2,904,560 
tons,  were  registered  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  commercial  marine  on  Jan.  1,  1885, 
consisted  of  634  sailing- veasels,  of  the  aggre- 
gate burden  of  550,003  cubic  metres,  and  106 
steamships,  of  an  aggregate  measurement  of 
806,833  cubic  metres. 

RallrMdB,  Posts,  aid  Telcgrai^lis.— The  length 
of  railroads  in  operation  on  Deo.  31, 1885,  vas 
2,372  kilometres.  The  letters  oonvejed 
through  the  post-otfice  in  1885  numbered,  with 
the  postal-cards,  87,582,607,  and  the  joorDuls 
50,443,163.  The  telegraphs,  which  are  owned 
by  the  state,  had  a  total  length  of  4,700  kilo- 
metres at  the  end  of  1885. 

The  kmy. — The  permanent  army  in  1886 
numbered  2,841  officers  and  63,230  men,  in- 
cluding reserves.  The  militia,  called  the  Schm- 
teryen,  is  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  active, 
organized  in  212  companies,  and  numberiDg 
38,188  men,  and  the  sedentary,  of  which  there 
are  89  battalions,  numbering  77,108  men. 

The  army  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which 
is  recruited  by  enlistment  in  Europe  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  numbered  18,680  Euro})ean  and 
15,369  natives,  making  a  total  of  29,049  sol- 
diers, not  including  the  officers,  1,371  in  nnm- 
ber.  The  various  bodies  of  militia  in  the  Eist 
Indies  numbered  8,704  men,  of  whom  3,378 
were  Europeans. 

The  Mafy. — The  nnval  forces  of  the  kingdom 
in  July,  1887,  consisted  of  24  armor-clads,  27 
cruisers,  10  side-wheel  steamers,  30  gunboats 
for  coast-defense,  27  torpedo-boats,  and  26 
other  vessels.  The  iron-clad  fleet  comprised  6 
turret-ships  with  rams,  7  monitor-rams,  6  other 
monitors,  and  6  vessels  for  river-defense.  The 
navy  was  manned  by  7,204  sailors  and  2,287 
marines. 

FluweMt — The  revenue  is  estimated  in  the 
budget  for  1887  at  115,978,075  guilders,  aud 
the  expenditure  at  132,267,559  guilders.  The 
yield  of  direct  taxes  is  reckoned  at  26,628,000 
guilders;  excir«e,  42,340,000  guilderi>;  stampft, 
registration,  and  succession  duties,  22,003,500 
florins;  customs,  4,912,000  guilders;  portage 
5,550,000  guilders ;  domains,  2,400,000  gnikl- 
ers;  railroads,  2,080,000  guilders;  telegraphs, 
1,092,100;  other  receipts,  8,972,475  guilder?. 
The  expenditure  for  the  service  of  the  deht  is 
set  down  at  83,871,814  guilders;  for  the 
WaterPtaat  and  public  works,  23,666,896 
guilders;  for  the  army,  20,386,989  guilders; 
for  the  navy,  12,336,000  guilders;  for  thede- 
partuient  of  the  interior,  10,195,018  guilders; 
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sation  of  commnnes  for  the  snppres-  Bnnca,  Billiton,  Borneo,  Celebes,  the  Moluccas, 
e  octroi^  8,570,000  guilders ;  finaDcial  part  of  New  Guinea,  Timor,  Bali,  and  other 
ation,  7,774,585  guilders ;  department  islands,  have  a  total  area  of  about  1.728,000 
),  5,108,559  guilders;  loss  from  the  square  kilometres,  and  a  native  population  esti- 
mation of  silver  under  the  law  of  April  mated  at  8,400,000  souls.      The  number  of 

5,000,000  guilders;  public  worship,  Europeans  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  in  1884 

guilders;    foreign    affairs,   681,151  was  46,837,  of  whom  87,680  were  in  Java;  the 

civil  list,  650,000  guilders ;  expenses  number  of  Chinese,  864,028 ;  the  number  of 

abiiiet,  616,007  guilders;  unforeseen  Arabs,  16,194;   the  number  of  Hindus  and 

50,000  guilders.  others,  8,824.     Batavia,  the  political  capital. 

Qount  of  the  public  debt  in  1887,  in-  had  a  population  of  89«401  souls.    Other  im- 

5,000,000  guilders  of  paper  money,  portant  cities  are  Soerabaya  with  123,177^  and 

9,132,450  guilders,  and  the  interest  Samarang  with  68,928  inhabitants.   The  budget 

as  33,271,304  guilders,  as  compared  for  1887  estimates  the  revenue  at  138,561,682 

pital  in  1886  of  1,066,822,450  guilders  guilders  and  the  expenditure  at  186,899,958 

iterest  charge  of  34,889,288  guilders,  guilders.    The  imports  of  merchandise  in  1885 

ig  in  the  annual  interest  charged  was  had  a  total  value  of  128,869,000  guilders;  the 

ty  the  conversion  of  4  per  cent,  stock  exports,  185,129,000  guilders.    The  imports  of 

dr  cents.  specie  were  15,499,000  guilders;  the  exports, 

acession  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nether-  2,942,000  guilders.     The  value  of  the  exports 

)  prolonged  in  1887  till  1914.    The  of  coffee  in   1884  was  49,152,000  guikierfc 

fixed  at  20,000,000  guilders,  which  sugar,  71,807,000  guilders ;  tin,  8,289,000  guild - 

partly  invested  in  public  funds.     All  ers;  indigo,  8,983,000  guilders ;  hides  and  skins, 

7er  5  percent  are  divided  between  2,097,000  guilders ;  cloves  and  nutmegs,  1,899,- 

holders  and  the  Government,  except  000 guilders;  rice,  1,467,000  guilders;  tobacco, 

laid  aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  16,879,000  guilders;  tea,  1,774,000  guilders; 
n  •€ the  Fraichise. — The  Legislature  in  gambler,  2,270,000  guilders;  gutta-percha,  8,- 
>ted  a  bill  introduced  by  the  Ministry  840,000  guilders ;  gum,  4,628,000  guilders;  pep- 
eases  the  number  of  electors  from  per,2,  568,000  guilders ;  rattan,8,200,000  guild- 
0  300,000.  The  principle  of  the  bill  ers.  Thenumber  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
oved  by  the  Chamber  on  March  23.  commerce  that  were  entered  at  the  porta  of  the 
irs,  except  commissioned  ofScers,  are  Netherlandish  East  Indies  in  1885  was  4,749, 

from   the  franchise.    The  electoral  of  the  aggregate  capacity  of  8,201,199  cubic 

ing  the  qualifications  of  voters  passed  metres.    In  the  beginning  of  1887  there  were 

iber  on  June  14.   The  franchise  is  ex-  in  operation  on  the  island  of  Java  940  kilo- 

)  all  who  pay  10  guilders  in  personal  metres  of  railroads.    The  Government  contem- 

axes,  as  well  as  to  lodgers.    Amend-  plates  the  construction  of  a  line  on  the  ii^land 

uing  at  a  still  wider  franchise  were  of  Sumatra  from  Mocara  Kalaban  througb  Fort 

'  opposed  by  the  Cabinet,  and  were  de  Hock,  the  seat  of  government.,  to  the  Bay 

Under  the  former  electoral  law,  en-  of  Brandewyns,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 

1878,  the  limitation  was  from  20  to  the  coal-fields  on  the  Umbili  river.     The  rail- 

ers  of  direct  taxes.  The  first  Chamber  road  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  six  years 

;he  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitu-  at  a  cost  of  16,000,000  guilders.    The  coal- 

fovember  5.    After  the  promulgation  beds  are    supposed    to    contain    200,000,000 

atate,  November  80,  the  Chambers  tons,  and  the  Government  expects  to  make  a 

olved  in  order  that  elections  might  be  profit  of  600,000  guilders  a  year.   The  receipts 

?r  the  new  law.  of  the  state  lines  in  1885  were  4,260,677  guild- 

PtstirfciBW. — Domela  Nieuwenhui«i,  a  ers,  and  the  expenses  2,355,665  guilders ;  the 

Socialist  and  the  acknowledged  head  receipts  of   the  Netherlands  India  Railway 

rty,  was  condemned  to  one  yearns  soli-  Company  were  8,537,156   guilders,   and   the 

inement  for  lese-majesty  in  1886.     In  expenses  1,486,128  guilders.     The  length  of 

1887,  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  state  lines  of  telegraph  in  1885  was  5,766 

b  of  Cassation.     On  the  King^s  birth-  kilometres,    with   7,806   kilometres  of  wires. 

Socialists  of  Amsterdam,  who  mani-  The  lines  in  Java  had  a  length  of  8,629  kilo- 

uch  indignation  at  the  fate  of  their  metres,  while  2,068  kilometres  were  on  the 

M  a  meeting  with  closed  doors.    The  island  of  Sumatra.     The  number  of  paid  mes- 

oke  open  the  ball.   The  persons  inside  sages  in  1885  was  370,629,  including  91,100  in- 

them  with  revolver  shots,  and  the  ternational  dispatches. 

ed  back.    Twenty-three  persons  were  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana  has  an  area  of 

J  the  hospital,  some  of  whom  had  re-  119,321  square  kilometres,  and  contained  74,132 

tal  wounds.  inhabitants  in  1884.   The  capital  is  Paramaribo, 

1. — Java  and  Madura,  with  an  area  of  the  population  of  which  was  25,444.     There 

M^nare  kilometres,  had  a  population  in  were  98  marriages,  1,962   births,  and   1,522 

20,981,654  persons,  of  whom  20,665,-  deaths  recorded  in  the  colony  in  1885.     The 

natives.    The  other  Dutch  possessions  population,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  the  sav- 

ist  Indies,  embracing  Sumatra,  Riouw,  age  colonies  of  escaped  negro  slaves,  was  reck- 
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oned  on  Dec.  81,  1685,  at  57,182  persons,  of 
whom  29,431  were  of  the  male  and  27,701  of 
the  female  sex.  The  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1887  were  estimated  in  the  budget  at 
1,614,282  guilders,  and  the  revenue  at  1,307,- 
143  guilders. 

The  colony  of  Curasao  or  the  Dutch  An- 
tilles comprises  the  islands  of  Curasao,  Bonaire, 
Aruba,  part  of  St.  Martin,  St.  Eustatius,  and 
Saba.  Their  combined  area  is  1,180  square 
kilometres,  and  their  population  44,784.  On 
Dec.  81,  1885,  the  sedentary  population  was 
computed  to  be  44,410  persons,  comprising 
20,090  males  and  24,820  females.  The  number 
of  marriages  in  1885  was  142 ;  of  births,  1,640 ; 
of  deaths,  1,014.  The  revenue  for  1887  is  es- 
timated at  635,051  guilders,  and  the  expendi- 
ture at  the  same  figure. 

.  ITEVADA.  State  GoTeranent^The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Christopher  0.  Stevenson,  Republican ; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Henry  0.  Davis;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  John  M.  Dormer;  Treasurer, 
George  Tufly ;  Comptroller,  J.  F.  Hallock ;  At- 
torney-General, John  F.Alexander;  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  W.  0.  Dovey ; 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  O.  R. 
Leonard;  Associate  Justices,  C.  H.  Belknap 
and  Thomas  P.  Hawley. 

LegMadTe  Seisloii. — The  thirteenth  biennial 
Legislature  met  on  the  8d  of  January,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  sixty  days.  Ex-United  States 
Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  Republican,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  United  States  Senator  James 
G.  Fair,  receiving  48  votes  in  both  bouses,  to 
14  for  George  W.  Cassidy,  the  Democratic 
nominee.  Stewart  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
publican caucus  without  a  contest.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  session  embraces  an  act  requiring 
all  voters  to  take  an  oath  against  polygamy,  an 
act  authorizing  the  issue  of  4-per-cent.  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $161,000  for  the  benefit  of 
the  generd  State  fund,  and  the  following  acts 
and  resolutions : 

Providing  for  the  manner  of  submitting  oonstitu- 
tioiial  amendments  to  the  voters  of  the  State. 

For  the  better  preservation  of  titles  to  mining- 
clum«. 

Authori^ng  county  commlosioDere  to  brinff  puit 
affainst  persons  or  oorporations  depositing  sawdust  in 
t£e  waters  of  the  State. 

Prohibiting  and  punishing  the  manofacture  and  use 
of  dynamite  machines  or  other  devices,  in  destruction 
of  human  life  and  property. 

Protecting  deer,  antelope,  mountain-sheep,  and  elk, 
from  January  1  to  September  1. 

Releasing  insolvent  debtors  on  payment  of  50  per 
cent,  of  indebtedness. 

Providing  for  a  State  Immigration  Bureau. 

Forbidding  houses  of  prostitution  within  400  yards 
of  public-school  bous^,  or  upon  the  public  thorough- 
fare of  any  village. 

Changing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  from  10  per  cent. 
to  7  per  cent. 

Prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  to- 
bacco to  minors  under  1 8  years. 

Fixing  the  poll-tax  at  $3. 

Constituting  the  Governor,  State  Comptroller,  and 
State  Treasurer  a  board  of  commissioners  for  the  caro 
and  maintenance  of  the  State  indigent  insane. 


Prohibitin^r  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  Indians. 

To  establish  a  State  weatlier-aervice  station. 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtauning  regutndoo 
of  cattle  and  other  animals. 

Providing  for  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  tk 
State. 

Authorizing  the  county  of  Lincoln  to  iasiie  bonds 
to  aid  in  railroad  construction. 

To  establish  and  provide  for  an  Indian  school  id 
Ormsby  Countv. 

Granting  the  consent  of  the  State  to  the  asnexitioD 
of  southern  Idaho. 

Offering  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of  ooyote$, 
lynxes,  and  California  lions. 

Creating  a  new  Capitol  Commission. 

Providmg  for  the  proof  of  Indian  war-cUimBagiiiut 
the  State. 

Requiring  partners  in  business  to  file  a  oertificite  of 
partnership,  with  the  names  of  each  partner. 

To  prevent  the  importation  and  safe  of  diseased  tni* 
mals. 

To  encourage  the  coustruction  of  tlie  Nevada  aod 
Southwestern  Railroad. 

To  prevent  drunkenness  in  office,  and  to  punish  ii 

For  the  preservation  offish  iik  Uumboldt  river  aod 
its  tributaries. 

Repealing  the  tax  on  dogs. 

Providing  a  penalty  for  driving  diseased  iire-«tock, 
or  allowing  it  to  run  at  large. 

Consolioatin^  the  offices  of  county  superinteodent 
of  schools  and  district  attorney. 

To  encourage  the  construction  of  the  Nevada,  Idabo^ 
and  Montana  Railroad. 

Consolidating  the  offices  of  sheriff  and  conn^ai«es- 
sor,  and  providing  for  the  appointment  of  aasistaot 
assessors. 

Enabling  the  owners  of  irri^ting  ditches  to  er»- 
struct  and  maintain  waste-ditches  or  flames  throng 
the  land  of  others,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  cany  off 
surplus  waters. 

To  reflate  and  license  mutual  life  associations 

Consolidating  the  offices  of  oounty  clerk  andconoty 
treasurer. 

Providing  for  the  acceptance  of  surety  oompaiuest^ 
sureties  on  bonds  required  by  law. 

To  provide  for  the  recording  of  births  and  deaths 
in  eacn  oounty. 

Licensing  hurdy-gurdy  houses  anddance-hoosesor 
concert-saloons. 

Granting  convicts  six  days*  commutation  of  sen- 
tence in  every  month  for  good  behavior,  at  the  du- 
cretion  of  the  prison  authorities. 

Abolishing  the  office  of  road  supervisor. 

Providing  a  bounty  for  the  sinkmg  of  artesian  vell^ 

Giving  every  person  who  shall  contract  to  purchsse 
land  from  the  State,  and  has  paid  money  unoer  soch 
contract,  the  ri^htto  exclusive  possesion,  if  noaetvl 
adverse  possession  existed  in  another  at  the  time  of 
such  contract,  and  the  right  to  defend  such  poasessioD 
at  law  or  in  equity  as  if  an  owner  iu  fee. 

Requiring  all  doors  in  public  buildings  to  open  oi£- 
ward. 

Repealinfir  the  law  making  the  practice  of  treatiiig 
with  intoxicating  liquors  in  public  places  unlawful. 

An  act  to  encourage  mining  declares  that "  eren 
contract,  patent,  or  deed  hereafter  miade  by  the  Stsk 
or  the  autnorized  agents  thereof  shall  contain  a  pro- 
vision expressly  reserving  all  mines  of  gold,  silvffi 
copper,  lead,  cinnabar,  or  other  valuable  minen^* 
aucf  the  State,  for  itself  and  its  grantees,  hereby  di»- 
claims  any  interest  in  mineral  lands  selected  by  tbe 
State  on  account  of  any  grant  from  the  United  Slat^. 
All  persons  desiring  titles  to  mines  upon  luids  vhkh 
have  been  selected  by  the  State  must  obtain  Fueh  tiiie 
fh)m  the  United  States,  notwithstandiuf;  such  ttle^ 
tion."  It  further  declares  that  any  dtison  may  «»*^ 
upon  these  selected  lands,  whether  sold  or  onaold  by 
the  State,  and  explore  for  minermls  and  mine  tbeo 
when  found,  under  the  laws  of  miners  and  of  tbe 
United  States.    If  improvements  have  been  made  opco 
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thne  lands  by  purchasen,  snch  improvements  may  der  the  age  of  21  is  14,236.  and  the  number  of 

be  condemned  for  the  uses  and  puTposea  of  mining:  in  children  under  the  same  wre,  white,  colored, 

like  manner  us  pnvate  property  is  condemned  and  „^,i  r'k;«^o«   i^tA  Kofr      t^I^««  *v  «  «.^«-  ^„^- 

taken  for  public  use.     "'kiSing  for  gold  and  other  *°^  £^*°®®®'  *^  ^^'?^^-  ^  £""»»  t^e  year  over 

minerals  is  the  paramount  interest  of  the  State  and  f  oo,000  was  apportioned  from  the  btate  school 

is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  use.''  fund  amoDg  the  schools  of  the  State.     The  re- 

CMStttittoiuil    AneiidBents.  —  Of    the    three  mainder  in  this  fund  at  the  beginning  of  the 

amendments,  which   were  voted  upon  at  the  year  was  $147,682.58. 

November  election  in  1886,  but  were  not  le-  The  State  Univeisity,  which  was  removed 
gaily  proposed  or  adopted,  owing  to  defective  from  Elko  to  Reno  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
procedure  in  the  Legislature  of  1888  and  at  of  1885,  has  been  established  at  the  Intter  place, 
the  poUs,  only  one,  prescribing  an  easier  meth-  and  was  put  into  full  working  condition  this 
3d  of  constitutional  amendment,  was  passed  year.  The  university  building  is  a  substantial 
igain  by  the  Legislature  this  year.  As  this  brick  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,- 
imendment  was  legally  passed  at  the  session  000,  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  It  wao 
>f  1885,  it  has  now  been  legaUy  adopted  at  first  opened  for  pupils  in  March,  1886,  and 
;wo  successive  sessions,  as  required  by  the  Con-  fifty-six  had  been  admitted  before  the  close  of 
ititntion,  and  is  ready  for  submission  to  the  peo-  that  year.  The  faculty  then  consisted  of  two 
pie  according  to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  professors,  and  a  president  was  added  during 
Legislature.  This  method,  as  established  by  a  the  present  year.  A  preparatory  course  of  two 
general  law  this  year,  provides  for  a  popular  years,  a  university  course,  and  a  normal-school 
irote  at  the  general  election  next  after  the  sec-  course  are  established.  The  legislative  a|>- 
ond  passage  by  the  Legislature.  It  will  there-  propria tion  for  it  in  1887  and  1888  amounts  to 
fore  be  .«*ubniitted  to  the  people  for  the  second  $22,600,  exclusive  of  the  building- fund, 
time  iu  November,  1888.  At  that  election  ten  State  PrisMk— The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
other  amendments,  which  received  the  ap-  State  Prison  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  was 
proval  of  the  Legislature  this  year  for  the  182.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  prison  for 
second  time,  will  be  voted  upon.  These  amend-  1885-'86  was  $76,819.98,  or  $7,649.89  less  than 
ments  abolish  the  office  of  Lieutenant- Gov-  for  1883-^84,  and  $21,558.98  less  than  for 
emor;  provide  that  the  Senate  shall  elect  its  1881-^82.  A  large  part  of  the  convicts  are  en- 
own  president,  who  shall  succeed  to  the  gov-  gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes, 
emorship  in  case  of  a  vacancy ;  postpone  the  BallrMUfak — The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  en- 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  the  third  Mon-  ters  the  State  at  Verdi,  on  the  California  line, 
day  of  January ;  revise  the  power  of  the  I^eg-  and  traverses  it  from  west  to  east.  It  is  450 
islature  to  pass  local  or  special  laws ;  permit  miles  in  length,  and  is  the  grand  trunk  line, 
an  increase  of  the  special  school-tax  to  two  from  which  several  feeders  run  into  the  heart 
mills,  if  necessary,  and  give  the  State,  in-  of  the  country.  The  Virginia  and  Trucked 
stead  of  the  counties,  the  duty  of  providing  for  Rairoad  runs  from  Reno,  on  the  Central  Pacific, 
infirm  and  indigent  citizens.  The  Legislature  through  Carson  City  to  Virginia  City,  and  is 
also  proposed  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  four  52  miles  in  length.  The  Nevada  and  Oregon 
other  amendments,  one  of  which  deprives  Mor-  begins  at  Reno,  and  runs  north  into  California, 
moDS  of  the  ballot ;  another  authorizes  lot-  having  a  length  of  28  miles  in  the  State.  The 
teries  in  the  State ;  another  permits  the  abo-  Nevada  Central  runs  south  from  Battle  Mouii-  • 
lition  or  consolidation  of  certain  county  offices ;  tain  on  the  Central  Pacific  to  Ledley,  98  miles, 
and  another  makes  women  eligible  for  school  From  this  point  the  Austin  City  Railroad  runs 
offices.  These  amendments  can  not  reach  the  to  Austin,  three  miles  distant.  The  Carson 
people  before  1890.  The  Legislature  finally  and  Colorado  road  runs  from  Mound  House, 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  Consti-  on  the  Virginia  and  Truckee  route,  southerly 
tntion  would  better  be  revised,  and  accord-  into  California.  Its  length  in  the  State  is  192 
ingly  voted  to  submit  to  the  people,  at  the  miles.  The  Eureka  and  Palisade  is  also  a 
general  election  in  November,  1888,  the  ques-  branch  of  the  Central  Pacific,  running  south  to 
tion  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention.  Eureka,  90  miles.     The  Eureka  and  Knby  Hill 

FluMM* — The  total  amount  of  State  tax  paid  is  5  miles  in  length,  and  the  Lake  Tahoe  10. 

into  the  treasury  by  the  counties  during  the  The  total  length  of  these  lines  is  922  miles. 

year  was  $225,874.88,  with  the  accounts  of  one  There  was  no  new  construction  during  the  year, 

county  still  unsettled.    The  total  assessed  valu-  Hiilig. — The  bullion  produced  from  mines 

ation  of  real  and  personal  property,  and  of  the  on  the  Comstock  lo<le  in  1887  exceeded  $5,000,r 

net  proceeds  of  mines  during  the  year,  was  000.     Of  that  sum  above  $4,000,000  was  the 

$27,997,839.23,  an  increase  of  more  than  $1,-  product  of  the  Consolidated  California  and 

IVUO,000  over  18*<6.    The  Slat«  tax  of  ninety  Virginia  mine,  out  of  which  $1,800,000  was 

cents  upon  this  amount  yields  a  revenue  of  disbursed  in  dividends  to  stockholders.    During 

$251,976.05  for  the  year.  the  year  the  Ophir,  Savage,  Hale  and  Norcross, 

EiiadM« — Reports  from  all  but  four  districts  Potosi,  and  Altn  were  added  to  the  list  of  bull- 
show  that  the  number  of  attendants  on  the  ion-yielding  mines,  and  the  total  product  in 
public  schools  for  the  year  was  9,828,  a  gain  1888  will  probably  exceed  $8,000,000,  which 
of  508  over  the  total  from  all  districts  in  1886.  is  within  a  fraction  of  the  total  yield  of  the 
The  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  un-  State  in  1886. 
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Al^ciltire*. — Tlie  niiinber  of  horses  in  the 
State  OD  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  44,664,  valued  at 
$2,461,449;  mules,  1,667,  valued  at  $121,261 ; 
milch  cows,  17,683.  valued  at  $638,256 ;  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  317,069,  valned  at  $6,949,983 ; 
sheep,  674,486,  valued  at  $1,153,871 ;  hogs, 
14.543.  valued  At  $77,339 ;  making  a  total  of 
1,070,082  animals,  valued  at  $11,401,599.  The 
nam  her  of  animals  in  the  State  one  year  pre- 
vions  was  1,024,426,  valned  at  $11,366,092. 
The  cattle  interests  of  the  State  are  next  in 
importance  to  its  mineral  resources.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  shipments  of  heef  cattle  to  San 
Francisco  in  1887  exceeded  200,000  head.  The 
wool  product  of  the  State  in  1887  was  ahout 
3,000,000  pounds.  The  acreage  of  alfalfa  will 
be  doubled  this  year.  £sparat,  a  German  grass 
highly  recommended  for  its  cattle  -  fattening 
properties,  is  being  successfully  grown  on  the 
rocky,  barren  hillsides  in  Douglas  County. 

SUte  Ltids. — There  were  1,306  applications 
to  purchase  State  land^  tiled  during  1887  at 
the  State  Land-office,  covering 428,783*03  acres. 
Of  this  amount  there  was  selected  of  the  Two- 
Million- Acre -Grant  :  In  the  Eureka  Land  Dis- 
trict, 226,504*27;  in  the  Carson  City  Land 
District,  166,206*16;  total,  382,710-42.  Nine- 
ty-two contracts  were  issued  in  duplicate,  cov- 
ering 16,401*68  acres  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and 
twenty-eight  contracts,  covering  2,267*08  acres, 
at  $2.60  per  acre,  representing  $22,935.84. 
State  land  patents  were  issued  covering  24,006*- 
67  acres.  The  State  received  during  the  year 
$140,260.63  from  the  sale  of  its  lands. 

IrrigitlM. — The  Surveyor-General  reports  as 
follows :  "  There  is  no  regular  system  of  irri- 
gation or  use  of  water.  Every  farm  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  especially  along  a  stream 
where  each  irrigator  takes  the  water  out 
through  a  ditch  of  his  own.  When  irrigators 
are  supplied  through  a  corporation  ditch,  a 
system  is  made  use  of  and  little  water  is  wasted ; 
but  even  then  lawsuits  occur  from  water  being 
run  from  one  farm  on  to  another,  to  the  dam- 
age of  the  latter.  In  most  places  a  system  is 
very  badly  needed,  as  much  more  land  could 
be  cultivated  and  the  present  places  more  easily 
and  profitably  handled.  There  are  many  places 
where  reservoirs  could  be  created  and  water 
stored,  and  where  in  flood  season  the  surplus 
waters  from  melting  snow  or  falling  rains  could 
be  turned  into  and  kept  for  the  dry  periods  of 
the  year.  The  State  might  engage  in  this  en- 
terprise of  storing  this  valuable  material  that 
annually  goes  to  waste."  The  Legislature  con- 
sidered the  subject  at  some  len^h  this  year, 
but  failed  to  pass  any  helpful  legislation. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK.  doTennoit.  — The  Pro- 
vincial Government  remains  as  described  in 
the ''Annual  Cyclopaedia"  for  1886,  with  the 
exception  that  A.  G.  Blair,  Attorney-General, 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Gillespie  as  Premier. 

CMiiMrce. — New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  are  the  only  provinces  of  Canada 
whose  trade  increased  in  1886.  The  following 
table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  New 


Brunswick  for  five  years,  including  both  home 
and  foreign  produce : 


IMPOSTS.             1             sxroRs. 

Year  endad 
80th  Jon*— 

Total  TalM. 

Valm 
pwhMd. 

Total  Tmlw. 

Vafat 
fmhmL 

1882 

•6,707,244 
6,972.181 
6,467,888 
6,972,886 
5,849,580 

•20  57 
21  14 
19  40 
17  75 
17  82 

•7,474,407 
7,620,1(»7 
7,758,079 
6.489,298 
6J547,096 

tsan 

1883 

1884 

22  t« 
8S« 

1885 

19  « 

1886 

19  27 

The  following  table  ehows  the  trade  of  New 
Brunswick  with  the  United  States  in  the  saioe 
period;  the  exports  including  foreign  produce: 


YEAR. 


1S82 
1S88 
1884 
18S5 
1886 


Imports  fitMn 
United  Stataa. 


•2.728,597 
8,214,888 
8,098,298 
2,799.440 
8,978,766 


Ualtad 


•1,985.557 
2,168.196 
2,0061,^27 
8,024,460 
I,85»,996 


•i664JM 
6,873.Q» 
6,104319 

4,S3aji« 

4,92.7a 


LegMatlMk — The  twenty-sixth  General  As- 
sembly of  this  province  met  on  March  3,  1887, 
for  its  first  session.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant legislation  of  the  session  was  the  act  aa- 
thorizing  the  appointment  of  a  Provincial 
Board  of  Health,  of  not  more  than  Beveo 
members,  to  ^^  take  cognizance  of  the  interests 
of  health  and  life  among  the  people  of  the 
province.**  The  board  is  directed  to  make  an 
intelligent  and  profitable  use  of  all  information 
available  as  to  deaths  and  sickness  among  the 
people;  to  make  sanitary  investigations  and 
inquiries  respecting  causes  of  disease,  and 
especially  of  epidemics ;  the  causes  of  mortal- 
ity and  the  effects  of  localities,  employroenta, 
conditions,  habits,  and  other  circomstaoees 
npon  the  health  of  the  people ;  to  make  sog- 
gestions  as  to  the  pretention  of  contagious  and 
infections  diseases ;  to  advise  the  ofiScers  of  the 
Government  and  local  boards  of  health  in  re- 
gard to  public  health ;  to  disseminate  sanitarr 
literature;  to  receive  evidence  on  oath  in 
special  sanitary  investigations ;  to  provide  for 
compulsory  vaccination ;  and  to  make  and  en- 
force quarantine  regulations.  The  act  aim 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  local  boards 
of  health  by  cities,  towns,  and  municipaUties, 
with  extensive  powers. 

U^mr^UeeBBe  Law. — Another  important  act 
pasi>ed  by  the  General  Assembly  was  the  liqnor- 
licen.se  act.  This  provides  for  the  graDtiog  of 
only  two  kinds  of  licenses — tavern  licenses  and 
wholeslBile  licenses.  A  tavern  license  autbo^ 
izes  the  licensee  to  sell  in  quantities  of  not  more 
than  one  quart.  The  license  duties  are  to  be 
fixed  by  the  councils  of  the  various  districts, 
but  must  not  he  more  than  $200  nor  less  than 
f»50  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns:  elsewhere 
the  minimum  is  $25.  Applications  for  licenses 
must  be  supported  by  one  third  of  the  rate- 
payers in  the  polling  division.  Objections  maj 
be  filed  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the 
applicant;  the  condition  of  the  premises;  oo 
the  score  of  contiguity  to  a  place  of  worship, 
school,  or  hospiUd,  or  simply  on  the  ground 
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e  tavern  is  not  required  in  the  neigh-  colony  were  valned  at  $4,883,785.   The  exports 

d.     Every  tavern  is  required  to  provide  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $288,458; 

^commodation,  and  every  tavern-keeper  the  imports  therefrom  at  $1,672,810. 

ish  bonds  as  security  for  good  behavior.  llie  priDcipal  article  imported  is  flour ;  the 

imber  of  licenses  to  be  granted  is  re-  total  vaJne  of  flour  imported  in  1886  was  $1,- 

[;  in  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  to  2^5,758,  of  which  $682,528  was  from  Canada, 

every  250  of  the  tirst  thousand  of  the  and  $601,686  from  the  United  States.      The 

ion,  and  one  for  each  500  additional ;  principal  export  is  dried  cod-fish,  the  total  ex- 

)arishes  to  one  for  each  four  hundred  p^rt  of  which  was  valued  at  $8,431,987. 

1,200,  and  one  for  each  1,000  beyond.  Slil|iptiig. — During  the  year  1886,  106  vessels 

ense  may  be  granted  in  each  parish,  no  were  built  in  Newfoundland,  of   8,784  total 

how  small  the  population.    The  council  tonnage ;  $11,852  bounty  being  paid  thereon, 

municipality  may,  during  the  month  of  The  shipping  on  the  register  of  the  Receiver- 

f,  by  by-law,  prohibit  the  granting  of  General  of  the  colony,  on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was 

enses  during  the  year,  and  until  the  as  follows:  2,019  sailing-vessels,  85,588  tons; 

is  repeale<!.    The  parent,  child,  master,  25  steam-vessels,  5,291  tons ;  total,  2,044  ves- 

n,  or.  creditor  of  any  person  who  has  sels,  90,879  tons, 

ted  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  may  NEW  flAHPSHIRE.     State  GtTcnMeBt— Elec- 

the  chief  inspector  to  give  notice  to  tions  occur  biennially  in  November  of  even 

uor-seller  not  to  supply  such   person  years;  legislative  sessions  bienially  in  June  «>f 

iquor,  under  penalty  of   fitly  dollars,  odd  years.    Governor,  Charles  Henry  Sawyer, 

ver  any  person  comes  to  his  death  by  Republican ;    Governor's   Council — Nathaniel 

,   drowning,  perishing    from    cold,   or  Clark,  Republican ;  John  C.  Linehan,  Republi- 

tccident,  while  intoxicated,  the  tavern-  can;  Charles  Williams,  Republican:  John  B. 

I  supplying  the  liquor  that  caused  the  Smith,  Repablioan;  Albert  S.  Batchellor,  Demo- 

ition  are  held  liable  to  suit  for  damages  crat;  Secretary,  Ai  B.  Thompson ;  Editor  and 

100  to  $1,000  by  the  legal  representa-  Compiler  of  State  Papers,  Isaac  W.  Hammond ; 

'  the  deceased.    In  case  an  intoxicated  Indexer  of  State  Papers,  Edward  Aiken ;  Treas- 

commits  an  assault,  or  damages  prop-  nrer,  Solon  A.  Carter:  Public  Printer,  John  B. 

le  tavern-keeper  who  sold  him  liquor  Clarke,  XIanchester;  Insurance  Commissioner, 

I  held  jointly  responsible  with  bim.  Oliver  Pillsbnry;  Librarian,  William  H.  Kim- 

tratlMi  tf  Bfaihs,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. —  ball ;    Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction, 

was  passed  requiring  every  clergyman,  James  W.  Patterson ;  Adjutant-General,  Au- 

,  minister,  or  other  person  authorized  gustus    D.   Ay  ling;    Secretary    of   Board    of 

to  baptize,  marry,  or  perform  funeral  Health,    Irving    A.    Watson  ;     Secretary    of 

s  in  the  province,  to  keep  a  register  of  Bonrd  of  Agriculture,  Nahum  J.  Batchelder. 

sons  whom  he  has  baptized  or  married.  Board  of  Equalization  of  Taxes — John  M.  Hill, 

»  have  died  within  his  cure;   also  re-  Chairman ;  Charles  A.  Dole,  Secretary.    Board 

the  father  of  any  child  born  in  the  of  Railroad  Commissioners— Henry  M.  Putney, 

^e,  or  in  case  of  his  death  or  absence  the  Chairman ;  Edward  B.  S.  Sanborn,  Edward  J. 

,  or  in  case  of  the  inability  of  both  par-  Tenney  (succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Prescott). 

len  any  person  standing  in  their  place,  Board  of  Bank   Commissioners — George  E. 

upier  of  the  house  in  which  the  birth  Gage  (succeeded  by  Alonzo  I.  Nute),  James  O. 

or  the  nurse  attending,  to  register  the  Lyford.    Supreme  Judicial  Court— Chief-Jus- 

f  the  child  within  thirty  days.    In  the  tice,  Charles  Doe;  Associate  Justices,  Isaac  W. 

an  illegitimate  child,  it  is  not  lawful  to  Smith.  William  H.  H.  Allen,  Lewis  W.  Clark, 

'  any  person  as  the  father,  unless  at  the  Isaac  N.  Blcdgett,  Alonzo  P.  Carpenter,  and 

sqnest  of  the  mother  and  of  the  person  George  A.  Bingham  ;  Attorney-General,  Dan- 

^ledging  himself  to  be  the  father.     The  iel  Barnard;  Law  Reporter,  William  S.  Ladd. 

for  failure  to  comply  with  the  act  by  PMttical. — Official  votes,  election  of  1886  :  For 

the  persons  referred  to  is  a  fine  of  from  Governor,  whole  vote,  77,394.     Charles  Henry 

twenty  dollars  and  costs.    The  Provin-  Sawyer,  Republican,  had  87,799  votes;  Thomas 

cretary  is  appointed  Registrar-General  Cogswell,   Democrat,  87,838;   Joseph    Went- 

Province,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  worth.  Prohibitionist,  2, 1 87 ;  scattering  vote, 

cil  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  division  120.    Sawyer^s  plurality,  461.    There  being  no 

ir  in  each  county.  majority  for  Governor  the  choice  from  the 

POUHDIiJlBn).      ivftnmtaL  —  Governor,  constitutional  candidates  (the  two  having  the 

>rge  William  Des  Doenx,  K.  0.  M.  G.  largest  number  of  votes)  devolved  upon  the 

ive  Council :  Robert  Thorburn,  Premier;  Legislature  of  1887,  which,  in  convention  of 

lelon.   Colonial  Secretary,   William  S.  both   houses,  voted  as  follows:    Whole  vote, 

ly.  Receiver- General;   James   S.  Win-  324;  Sawyer,  178;  Cogswell,  146. 

C,  Attorney -General;    Augustus  F.  Legislative  Session. — Senate,  24  members— 16 

dge  and  Charles  R.  Ayre.  Republicans    and    9    Democrats ;     President, 

leree. — The  total  imports  in  1886  were  Frank  D.  Currier.     House  of  Representatives, 

at  $6,020,085 ;  the  total  exports  at  $4,-  808  members — 167  Republicans  and  141  Demo- 

[.    Of  the  exports,  those  produced  in  the  era ts ;  Speaker,  Alvin  Burleigh.     Both  bodies 
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met  and  organized  on  June  1,  1887,  and  were        Tetecit — Three  important  railroad  bills  were 

in  session  tUl  November  5,  daring  which  time  vetoed,  as  follow : 

279  pablio  acts  and  46  joint  resolutions  were        ^*  An  act  in  amendment  of  chapter  100  of 

passed,  all  of  which  received  the  Governor's  the  laws  of  1883,  entitled  an  act  providing 

signature.     Among  the  acts  and  joint  resqlu-  for  the  establishment  of  railroad  corporations 

tions  were  the  following :  by  general  law,'^  *^  an  act  to  authorize  a  lease 

™  ,  ,    «r,^.   ^  ,j      ,  T  ^         «  M     J  of  the  Northern  Railroad,"  and  **an  act  regii- 

To  extend  the  Whitefleld  and  Jefferson  Baibx)ad.  ^^^^       freights  and  fares  on  railroads  and  to 

To  annex  Boxbury  to  Keene.  •  j     «  *•       x     j«         ^       _^    i. 

To  amend  charter  of  Concord.  provide  for  compensation  to  dissenting  stock- 

To  revive  charter  of  Swift  kiver  Rdlroiid.  holders  in  case  of  railroad  leasea." 

To  incorporate  Blaokwater  Valley  Railroad.  FfauuiCM. — The  Treasurer  reports  as  fi>Uows: 

For  preservation  of  local  histories  and  financial  and  Q^gij  on  hand,  June  1,   1886,  $84,858.06:  re- 

"t'coTS^'SlTst™  R.il«,«i.  celpts  during  the  ycjjr,  $1  108,044.84 ;   u,Ul 

Decree  of  estotes  in  divorce  proceedinffs.  amount,  $1,192,897.90 ;  disbnrsements  for  the 

Kelating  to  New  Hampshire  National  Guard.  same  time,  $961,781.79  ;  cash  on  hand  June  1, 

Transfer  of  stock  in  corporation  as  collateral  secu-  1887,  $240,616.11 ;  total,  $1,192,397.90.    Debt, 

"*?•  *u    •  .  1     ^   V  *  V  ^U4i  ^A      A  Jnne   1,  1886,  $8,090,577.49 ;  assets,  June  1, 

FmiSun"^  *  ""  '"''  188«'  $92,035.53  ;  net  indebtedne^  $2,998; 

Amending  chapter  112  of  General  Laws.  541.97;  liabilities,  June  1, 1887.  $3,079,161  80; 

To  revive  and  extend  the  charter  of  Littleton  and  assets  at  same  date,  $247,860.51 ;  net  indebt- 

Franconia  Railroad.  edness,  $2,831,800.79;  decrease  of  debt  in  the 

i   Incorporating  Boston,  Concord,  and  Montreal  RaU-  y^^^,  $167,241.18.  Revenues-State  tax,  $400,. 

'^o  make  Election-day  a  le^al  holiday.  ^^  ?  railroad  tax,  $1 01 , 1 91.22 ;  insurance  tsx. 
To  prevent  fraudulent  rejzStration  of  cattle.  $6,568.32;  interest,  $1,416.81  ;  telegraph  tax, 
Annexinf?  a  portion  of  Wilmot  to  Danbury.  $5,806.73  :  other  items,  $490.40  ;  total,  $616,- 
To  provide  tor  weeklv  payment  of  wages.  226.13.      Expenses  —  ordinary,    $142,841,72; 
ToregulatehoufBof  labor  and  employment  of  worn-  «-«.-« ^-^:„„-i^  ^oa^q{\kkk,   i^*^^^  *iqi  oo'r 
en  and  Siildien  in  manufacturing  aSd  mechanical  c:*-  extraordinary,  $24,805.55 ;  mtere«t,  $181,887^ 
tablishments.  68  ;   total    expenses,    $348,984.95 ;  excess  of 
Relative  to  extirpation  of  pluro-pneumonia  and  other  revenue  over  expenses,  $  1 67,241 . 1 8.    Ordioarr 
contagious  diseases.  expenses  in  detail— salaries,  $49,272.99 :  print- 
illSto'^MW^  ®"'    accounts,  $17,215.78;    counsel,  $1,564; 
To  annex  CrawfoS's  Grant  toCar^ll.  ^^^  Library,  $500 ;  clerks  of  Supreme  Court. 
To  revive  the  charter  of  the  Concord  and  Roches-  $768.20 ;  indigent  insane,  $6,000 ;  convict  in- 
ter Railroad,  sane,  $2,962.10;  National  Guard.  $24,999.51 ; 
."^^  *°?f"^  *^®  <^***^'"  ^^  *^°  Windsor  and  Forest  bonnty  on  wild  animals,  $1,198.05;  fish  com- 

^  R^lSve'^billiard-tables,  etc.  fTT'^'^Fl^^^ ^^^  ' 

In  aid  of  purity  of  elections.  Industrial  School,  $6,000;  Board  of  Agnculture, 

To  record  of  investments  in  savings-banks.  $948.51 ;  Board  of  Equalization,  $385.88;  Board 

To  prevent  vexatious  interference  with  lawful  trades  of  Health,  $867.30 ;  treasurer's  accounts,  $200; 

and  occupations.  ^  ..  .  independent  militia,  $400;  bank  commission- 
Providing  for  taxation  of  fire-insurance  companies.  ^^  ^A^A(\.  «1««VV»;Z1  ^Al^^^^i.  ,^^^^V^  A^ 
To  regulate  traor^portation  Of  intoxicating  lioSore.  «"'  $4,140;  derk-hire  adjutant-generaPs  de- 
Relative  to  actions  for  personal  injuries  resulting  in  partment,   Snpenntendent  Public  Instruction, 

death.  und  Board  of  Health,  each  $500— $1,500 ;  edn- 

Fencing  canaU  and  water-ways.  cationof  deaf  and  dumb,$8,997.45;  education  of 

InTSn''S>"Sucf  SSJSJ^^^      "^  ^'"^^  "'^''"''""'  ^»i"^'  «8,600,  and  feebleminded  youth,  $258.- 

Amendment  of  acts  concerning  preservation  of  bal-  ^^'  Normal  School,  $5,000;  New  Hampshire 

lots.  reports.  Volume LXIII,  $1,050 ;  incidentals.  |2,- 

In  relation  to  trust  funds  for  support  of  common  870.95 ;  other  small  items,  $550.57—4142,841.- 

*^*^i*'  *  *u    D  -*i  **     J  Aiu       T>  1     J  "^2.     Extraordinary  expenses — abatements  of 

To  mcorporatc  the  Bartlett  and  Albany  Railroad.  Cfo*.*  f^^    *oioqo.    a^^,,u»^i  n^n.^^  •« 

Raising  tVe  age  of  consent  in  females.  ^  ^^^^^  J^?'  $21 9.32  ;  Agncultnral  College,  |8,- 

Providing  for  highways  to  public  watere.  ^^5   White  Mountam  roads,  $3,433.26;  bt^ite 

To  re^nilate  heatinj?  of  passenger-cars.  Library,  $498.19;    State    Prison,    $3,204.74; 

To  ratify  and  confirm  the  lease  of  the  Manchester  indexing  records,  $1,200;  dedication  of  Web- 

and  Lawrence  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  g^er  statue,  $2,257.32 ;  State-House,  $1 ,279.55 ; 

In  relation  to  married  women,  m  amendment  of  n^**««u  -      -1     '  *      a-i  k/J^       r\    r\i,tl 

chapter  182,  General  Laws.  Gettysburg  monuments,   $1,500;    I>eaf-Miite 

In  relation  to  nghts  of  husbands  and  wives  for  pro-  mission,   $150 ;    publication   military   records, 

tection  of  minor  children.  $1,200 ;  boundary  survey,  $6,416 ;  other  small 

Assessment  oftaxes  upon  corporations.  items,  $447.17— $24,805.55. 


To  define  and  punish  the  ralsuHe  of  railroad  oamines. 
Providing  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  Consiitu- 


CfMdtirtlMal  OoBTeitlw.— The  act  providlcg 


tion.  'or  a  convention  of  delegates  for  the  pnrpow 

To  authorize  the  Boston  and  Maine  to  purchase  the  of  revising  the  Constitution  ecarts  that  del^ 

franchise  and  property  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  in  New  gates  shall  be  chosen  at  the  regular  bieoDial 

Hampshire.  .u   t  i,  gu      t>  i     a  election  in  November,  1888,  and  that  the  ood- 

To  insure  building  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  «^«4j^«      u  n  *    •      /^  j  av     a^ 

To  prevent  bribery  and  corruption.  TS°V^°  /^*V    ^^^^  ^^  Concord  on  the  firrt 

In  relation  to  interests  of  the  State  in  the  Concord  Wednesday  m  January,  1889.     The  delepates 

and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads.  are  to  be  chosen  in  the  same  manner  and  pro- 
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portion  as  representatives  to  the  general  court.  Rallrtaib — The  forty -third  annnal  report  of 

jPronsion  for  submitting  the  amendments  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Guiiimissioners  furnishes 

the  people  and  ascertaining  their  decision,  and  the  following  information  of  the  roads  in  the 

declaring  and  publishing  it  will  be  made  by  the  !State:  Their  value,  which  depends  upon  their 

convention.  capacity  to  earn  dividends,  as  represented  by 

fire  iMinuMei  —  The  Commissioner  makes  the  market  value  of  their  securities,  is  greater 
bis  eighteenth  annual    report,   covering   the  than  ever,  and  their  physical  condition  is  bfdU 
liosiness  of  1886,  in  which   he  says  that  the  ter.    Their  rolling-stock  has  been  greatly  in- 
fire-insnrance  companies  organized  under  the  creased,   and  is  more  serviceable.    They  are 
laws  of  New  Hampshire,  number  eight  stock  doin^  more  business,  are  operated  with  greater 
companies,  seventeen    State  companies,    and  regularity,  speed,  and  safety,  and  with  more 
twenty-one  town  companies.    This  constitutes  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  public.    The 
the  legitimate  fire-insurance  force  in  the  State ;  cost  of  constructing  and  furnishing  these  sev- 
the  outside    ooropauies,   heretofore  licensed,  eral  roads,  to  the  time  they  may  be  said  to  have 
having  ceased  active  operations  in  this  State,  been  finished,  is  estimated  at  about  $36,000,- 
Ihe  home  fire  companies  assumed  risks  in  this  000.     Of  this  amount  about  $9,000,000  has 
State,  in  1886,  as  follows:  Stock  companies,  never  paid  any  dividends,  and  is  irrecoverably 
131,986,240:   State  mutual  companies,   $15,-  lost.     The  cap 'ital  stock  uf  all  corporations  re- 
530,194;  town  mutual  companies,  $2,609,924 ;  porting  is  $46,691,742.74;  funded  debt,  $26,- 
total,    $50,076,868.      The    Governor,    in    his  076,100;  floating  indebtedness,  $8,261,882.10; 
message  to  the  Legislature,  June  1,  1887,  said  :  total  liabilities,  $79,028,724.84.    Total  stand- 
'*  As  a  consequence    of  the    insurance    laws  ard-gauge  mileage  in  the  State,  with  branches, 
enacted  by  the  last  Legislature,  fifty- eight  for-  1,041;    double  track,   66  miles;  sidings,  197 
eign  fire-insurance  companies  combined  and  miles;  total,  1,804  miles, 
simalraneously  withdrew  their  agencies  from  The  taxable  property  of  the  State  for  the 
tlie  State,  refusing  to  continue  to  insure  New  present  year  has  been  reduced   for  taxation 
Hampshire  property  under  those  laws.    This  fifteen  per  cent,  less  than  its  actual  value.  The 
concerted   and   organized  movement  of  the  valuation  of  railroads,  telegraphs,   and  tele- 
withdrawing  companies  justified   the  charjze  phones,  was  reduced  in   like  proportion,  de- 
that  it  was  a  deliberate  attempt  at  coercion,  by  ducting  amounts  taxed  in  and  paid  to  towns, 
discrediting  the  laws  to  make  them  obnoxious  The  amount  thus  obtained  is  assessed  at  the 
to  the  people,  the  understood  object  being  not  rate  of  other  property  throughout  the  State- 
only  to  compel  a  repeal  of  the  laws,  but  aUo  $1.88  on  each  $100  of  valuation. 
to  intimidate  other  States  from  legislating  in  The  Nashua  street-railway  was  opened  for 
the  same  direction.     While  they  had  an  un-  business  in  the  spring  of  1886,  and  its  business 
doabted  right  to  refuse  New  Hampshire  risks,  covers  six  months  in  its  report.    The  road  is 
^acb  company  acting  in  its  own  capacity  and  two  miles  long.  An  extension  of  the  Manchea- 
independently  of  other  companies,  in  banding  ter  street  road  from  £1m  Street  to  Hallsvillp,  a 
tof^ther  and  agreeing  to  act  in  concert  to  mile,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1886.     The 
pQirish  and  distress  the  property  and   business  enrnings  of  the  Manchester,  Concord,  Dover, 
iotere^U  of  the  State,  their  course  was  justly  (nine  months),  and  Laconia  and  Lake  Village 
open  to  censure.    It  was  in  effect  a  strike  and  roads  in  1886,  were  $47,801.24,  and  the  oper- 
A  boycott  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  these  ating  expenses  for  the  same  period  was  $42,- 
temis.''  208.28,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $5,698.96.    In 

The  total  losses  paid  by  home  companies  in  1886  the  earnings  were  $62,460.18 ;  expenses, 

1886  was   $112,030;    by    retired    companies,  $57,964.68;    net   income,    $4,486.46.     These 

$155.487 ;  by  manufacturers*  mutuals,$3S8 ;  by  roads  in  1886  carried  881,600  passengers,  and 

ontside   agency    companies,    $12,560;     total,  in  1886  carried  1,105,888. 

$280,465.  BmnI  tf  Health.— The  annnal  reports  of  the 

lAk  iMwaice. — The  summary  of  business  for  State  Board  of  Health  are  prepared  primarily 

1886  is  as  follows:  Number  of  policies  issued,  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  State 

^Ml ;  amount  insured,  $4,534,366  ;    policies  upon  sanitary  topics.     The  most  noticeable  in* 

in  force,  December  81,  7,605 :  amount  insured,  dications  of  progress  appear  in  the  abandoning 

$12,694,803;  premiums  received  in  1886,  $379,-  of  polluted  wells  for  water-supply  in  villages, 

^37.65 ;  death  losses  and  other  claims  paid,  and  the  introduction  of  an  abundance  of  whole- 

t306,263.29.  some  water;  the  sewering  of  places  that  had  no 

Stfligs-Bailu*  —  Herewith  is  a  condensed  system  of  drainage:  the  demand  for  local 
'fafementof  savings-banks  at  time  of  examina-  boards  of  health  that  will  accomplish  some- 
ions  in  1886  and  1887 :  thing;  the  construction  of  public  buildings  upon 

" a  thorough  sanitary  basis;  the  introduction  of 

1887.  hygienic  instruction  in  the  public  schools;  a 


ITEMS. 


^e  depo«lton 

'Qanui^ftiod 

|>rphis 


Total 


1886. 


146,681,918  72 
2,149,W8  08 


$."^0,292,666  86    better  knowledge  of  prevention  of  zymotic  dis- 
1671^122  84     irufi^SS    eases;  a  more  rational  view  of  avoidance  of 
470,569  12       '  14!22S  78    coutogious  discascs  among  children,  etc.     The 

board  has  accomplished  much  in  efforts  to  se- 


$50,928,868  2r  $51.524.779  84    ^nre  better  water  for  drinking  and  household 
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purposes.    Pablio  water-snpplies,  from  sources  distributed  in  1886  was  brook-trout  and  Itod- 

of  undoubted  wholesomeness,  have  been  con-  locked  salmon.    Experience  and  obseryakion 

structed  in  many  of  the  larger  towns.     Much  have  taught  the  commissioners  that  these  vsr- 

attention  has  been  given  to  the  causes  leading  ietiesare  the  best  for  the  waters  of  New  Htm^ 

to  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  and  their  re-  shire.    The  work  of  the  commission  for  the 

raovfd ;  the  consideration  of  influences  affect-  past  years  has  produced  favorable  aud  eocoor* 

ing  the  quality  of  milk,  from  a  sanitary  stand-  aging  results  in  fish-culture,  and  in  restoekiDg 

point ;  the  sanitary  survey  of  school-houses,  the  varied   waters  of  the  State.    The  number 

and  air- supplies;    and   the  disposal  of  waste  of  brook-trout  distributed  the  past  year  wts 

matter.     The  Legislature  of  1887  enacted  laws  over  600,000.    Hebron  river,  a    tribntarj  to 

in  relation  to  the  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneu-  Newfound  lake,  is  reputed  to  cont-iin  the  finest 

monia,  and  other  conti^ous  diseases,  and  the  spawning-grounds  in  the  State  for  the  Uuxl- 

publication  of  local  vital  statistics.  locked  salmon.    The  Plymouth  and  Sanspee 

Yltal  Stidstlcs. — The  sixth  annual  reports  of  hatcheries  furnished  for  distriburion  in  tbe 
registration  of  vital  statistics  comprise  returns  State  1,300,000  young  fish  and  eggs.  Among 
to  Dec.  81,  1885.  The  marriage- rate  in  the  the  different  kinds  of  fish  planted  for  develop- 
State  for  1885,  was  9' 16;  birth-rate,  18*21;  ment  are  the  brown  trout,  rainbow  trout,  Loeb- 
death-rate,  17*87.  The  marriage-rate  appears  Levan  trout,  known  as  the  finest  of  European 
highest  in  Hillsborough,  Strafford,  Rocking-  species.  They  were  planted  in  Sunapee  Uke. 
ham,  Carroll,  and  Cods  Counties,  in  order.  The  The  new  tront^  previously  mentioneid  as  in- 
highest  birth-rate  given  is  from  those  counties  habiting  Sunapee,  pronounced  to  be  a  variecj 
relatively  having  the  largest  number  of  the  la-  of  the  Oquasia  type,  and  believed  to  be  a  ni- 
boring-classe^.  Hillsborough  County,  with  its  tive  of  this  lake,  still  excites  much  interest  to 
large  number  of  factory  operatives,  gives  25*8  sfiortsmen  and  fish  scientists.  Good  has  been 
per  1,000 ;  Cods,  with  a  large  number  of  lum-  accomplished  by  the  enforcement  of  tbe  game 
bermen,  foreigners,  24*86;  Cheshire,  17*78;  laws,  as  seen  by  the  increase  of  deer  in  tbe 
Strafford,  17*46.  There  are  reported,  for  1885,  northern  portions  of  the  State,  where  none 
6,819  births.  There  were  56  twin  births.  In  have  been  seen  for  years.  These  laws  bire 
26  marriage^)  the  brides  were  under  fifteen  apparently  put  an  end  to  much  of  the  iliepl 
years  of  age;  in  156  cases  the  man  was  between  snaring  of  the  partridge.  More  than  325  fisb 
fifteen  and  twenty,  and  the  woman  the  same  and  game  wardens  have  been  qualified, 
in  792  cases ;  86  men  and  7  women  were  be-  CharltiM. — The  State  supports  and  educates 
tween  seventy  and  eighty,  and  2  men  were  its  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  in  institutions  oat- 
over  eighty.  In  459  instances  the  bride  was  side  of  her  limits;  for  its  deaf-and  dumb,  $3,- 
older  than  the  groom ;  553  were  widowers,  and  997.45 ;  blind,  $3,600 ;  idiotic  and  feeble-mind* 
419  widows.  To  the  fourth  marriage  were  3  ed  youth,  $258.28;  indigent  insane  atasjlam, 
men  and  4  women,  and  1  man  to  the  fifth  $6,000 ;  convict  insane,  $2,962.10 ;  asyloni  li- 
marriage.  The  oldest  couple  were  eighty-two  brary,  $100;  Deaf-Mnte  Mission,  $150 ;  total, 
and  seventy-two,  and  the  youngest  sixteen  and  $11,326.11. 

fourteen.  The  291  divorces  granted  were  for  ladastrial  Schtsl. — The  number  in  the  scbnol 
the  following  causes:  abandonment,  88 ;  adol-  during  the  year  was  150;  discharged  at  expira- 
tory, 62;  three  years'  absence,  19;  extreme  tion  of  sentence,  14;  on  probation,  11;  bon- 
cruelty,  85;  habitual  drunkenness,  84;  treat-  orably  discharged,  7;  in  school,  April  1,  1887. 
ment  injurious  to  health,  4;  impotenoy,  2 ;  119.  Parentage:  American,  73;  Irish.  42; 
conviction  of  crime  and  imprisonment,  2.  Of  French,  28;  12  of  other  nationalities.  TbeM 
the  libellants,  94  were  men,  and  197  women,  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
Consumption  caused  more  deaths  than  any  geography,  history,  physiology,  and  philosopbv. 
single  disease — 857  ;  373  males,  and  480  fe-  The  State  pays  $6,000  for  the  sohooPs  support 
males ;  4  sex  not  stated.  Other  causes  of  State  PrlsM. — The  number  of  convicts  was 
death  were :  pneumonia,  244  males,  259  fe-  121 ;  118  males  and  3  females.  The  earnings 
males;  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  284  males,  256  for  the  year  were  $16,508.17;  expenses,  |20.* 
females; heart-disease,  241  males,  233  females;  024.85;  balance  against  the  institution,  $3.- 
old  age,  179  males,  240  females;  cholera  in-  516.68.  Commitments  for  seventeen  jtm 
fantum,  110  males,  109  females;  cancer,  74  have  averaged  six  per  cent. ;  for  the  Inst  je^r 
males,  139  females;  typhoid  fever,  67  males,  but  four  per  cent. — a  decrease  commendable  to 
74  females ;  meningitis,  70  males,  64  females ;  the  State. 

Bright^s  disease,  70  males,  42  females ;  brain-  AsytiH  fir  the  lasaMi — This  has  contiDoed 

diseases,  51  males,  58  females ;  bronchitis,  41  self-supporting.    The  debt  of  $20,000  incarred 

males,  67  females :  debility,  55  males,  52  fe-  in  the  erection  of  the  Bancroft  buildinfr  bas 

males;  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  46  males,  54  been  reduced  to  $11,000.    The  past  year  b^ao 

females;  dropsy,  89  males,  52  females,  diph-  with  317  patients;  186  men  and  181  wom^ 

theria,  37  males,  41    females;  convulsions,  31  Admitted  during  the  year  148 — 83  men  and  60 

males,  43  females ;  croup,  42  males,  31  females ;  women.  Whole  number  during  the  year,  471— 

liver- diseases,  82  males,  80  females,  scarlatina,  226  men  and  245  women.     Discharged,  95— 

22  males,  81  females.  54  men  and  41  women.    Daily  average  for  tbe 

Fbh  and  CUuMt — The  variety  of  fish   chiefly  year,  821 — 137  men  and  184  women.    Of  the 
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(28  patients  remaining  at  the  end  of  the  year,  150,000  persons.    Scotch  Presbytt'rian  mission- 

»n)y  24  had  prospects  of  cure.     There  were  aries  have  made  some  progress  in  Christianizing 

t3  deaths  daring  the  year.     A  winter  work-  the  natives.    Laborers  have  been  recruited  on 

hop  for  the  patients  is  in  operation,  with  a  the  islands  both  for  the  Australian  colonies 

>romise  of  gocNd  results.    This  is  the  first  at-  andtheFrenchcolony  of  New  Hebrides.    Traf- 

lempt  at  developing  skilled  labor  among  the  fie  with  the  natives  has  been  inaiuly  carried  on 

patients  of  this  institution,  and  the  selection  of  by  English  traders,  while  Frenchmen  have  es- 

;he  kind  of  labor  to  be  doue  was  experimental,  tablished  plantations  on  the  islands  in  recent 

rhe  upholstering  of  mattresses,  the  manutact-  years.     Since  1882  tbe  En^rlisli  interests  in  the 

ire  of  brooms,  the  reseating  of  chairs,  tailoring,  islands  have  been  transferred  to  French  colo- 

«tc.,  were  the  most  practical  forms  of  industry,  nists,  who  have  purchased  700,000  acres  from 

Twelve  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  on  the  former  English  proprietors,   and   nearly 

he  shore  of  T^ke  Penacook,  four  miles  distant  1,000,000  acres  more  from  native  chiefs.     The 

rem  the  asylum,  where  it  is  proposed  to  erect  cultivation  of  these  lands  has  been  carried  on 

I  summer  cottage  for  such  patients  as  are  in  to  some  extent  by  the  labor  of  the  islanders. 

)ondition  to    be  benefited  thereby.     During  The  French  corporation,  called  the  New  Heb- 

iie  summer  camping-parties  of  men  visited  the  rides  Company,  has  attempted  more  recently 

>lace  twice  a  week.    An  open  field  furnished  to  introduce  agricultural  colonists  from  France, 

i  play -ground.    The  men  were  permitted  to  Several  parties  were  taken  out  and  were  set  to 

walk  to  these  grounds,  cook  tbeir  meals,  fish,  work  on  railroads  leading  to  the  lands  that 

[>lay  ball,  lounge,  or  indulge  in  other  amuse-  were  to  be  conceded  to  them.   The  majority  fell 

ments,  and  return  at  night.    Women  were  con-  sick  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  many  died, 

reyed  there  in  barges  to  spend  the  day.  most  of  those  who  survived  returned  to  Non- 

GiiotlM* — By  the  report  of  the  Superintend-  mea,  and  those  who  had  the  means  went  back 

ent  of  Instruction  it  appears  that  the  number  to  France.     The  colonists  were  workmen  and 

of  school   districts,  under  the  law  of  1885,  by  peasants  who  were  sent  out  with  their  wives 

system  of  town  schools,  has  been  reduced  from  and    families    by  the    Colonization    Society, 

1,890  to  275,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  has  furnished  settlers  of  the  same  class 

organized  under  special  acts  is  forty-six — six  for  New  Caledonia  and  other  French  islands, 
lefls  than  the  previous  year.    The  schools  nnm-        In  1878,   when  the  Australian  press   was 

bering  twelve  pupils  or  less  have  decreased  urging  the  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  by 

from  838  to  640,  and  those  numbering  six  or  Great  Britain,  the  French  ambassador  at  Lon- 

less  from  359  to  166.     Thus  494  small  schools  don  wrote  to  Lord  Derby,  saying  that,  as  his 

have   been    discontinued,  which  represented  Government  had  no  intentions  with  regard  to 

chiefly  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  under  the  group,  it  would  like  to  have  the  matter  set 

the  old  system.  By  the  new  system  the  average  at  rest  by  a  like  declaration  of  the  British 

length  of  schools  in  the  State  has  been  22*39  Government.      The  British   Government  an- 

weeks,  against  20'd7  weeks  last  year.    This  be-  swered  that  it  had  no  intention  of  interfering 

comes  more  markedly  noticeable  from  the  ex-  with  the  independence  of  the  islands.    This 

penditnre  of  $454,373.92  for  teachers  under  agreement  was  a  renewal  of  an  understanding 

the  old  law,  against  $444,095.58  under  the  new  that  was  come  to  between  the  two  govern- 

law.    The  number  of  enrolled  pupils  the  past  ments  as  early  as  1840.  and  took  the  form  of 

jear  is  59,690,   a  decrease  of  4,529,  a  result  definite  promises  in  1858.     In  1888  the  ques- 

arising  from  more   accurate  returns,  and  the  tion  of  annexation  was  again  agitated  in  Aus- 

opening  of  parochial  schools.    The  care  of  the  tralia,   and   the  French  Government  sent  a 

schools  has  required  679   fewer  teachers  than  communication  asking  whether  the  declara- 

bjr  the  old  method.    Tbe  wages  of  male  teach-  tions  of  1878  were  still  adhered  to  on  the  part 

era  has  averaged   $41.03,  against  $40.22  last  of  the  English  Government,  as  they  were  on 

year.    For  female  teachers,  the  average  has  its  own  part,  because  otherwise  it  would  be 

been  $24.46  a  month,  as  per  $23.56  the  pre-  compelled  to  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  the 

vionsyear.     More  normal-school  teachers  were  existing  state  of  affairs.    Lord  Granville,  who 

employed  last  year  than  before.  was  then  Foreign  Minister,  replied  in  a  dispatch 

A  year  of  more  than  usual  prosperity  in  the  to  Lord  Lyons,  the   British    ambassador    at 

Normal  School  isreportecl.    The  demand  for  Paris,  that  the  agreement  of  1878  was  consid- 

U^achers  that  have  had  some  special  preparation  ered  perfectly  valid.    A  note  Ttrhale  to  that 

for  their  profession  is  increasing.    There  has  effect  was  handed  in  at  the  French  Ministry 

been  an  attendance  in  the  several  departments  of  Foreign  Affairs.    Lord  Derby  had  assured 

as  follows:  Normal  department — graduates,  22 ;  the  Australian  colonies  that  no  proposition  for 

number  of  different  pupils,  63 ;  training  de-  the  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides  by  a  for- 

partment — high-school,   44;    grammar-school,  eign  power  would  be  entertained  without  con- 

41 ;   intermediate  school,  58 ;    primary  school,  suiting  the  colonies  and  securing  arrangements 

50:  total,  193.  satisfactory  to  them.     In   January,  1886,  the 

MEW  mUDES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  French  Government  offered  to  relinquish  the 

Pacific  Ocean.     They  are  80  in  number,  ex-  deportation  of  relapsed  criminals  to  the  Pacific 

tending  400  miles  from  north  t(»  south,  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  annex  the  New  Hebrides. 

bave  a  population  of  between   100,000  and  Lord  Rosebery  communicated  the  proposition 
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e  Colonial  OfSce,  which  laid  it  before  the  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Blue  Book  con- 

minents  of  the  Anstralian  colonies.    They  taining  the  miuntes  of  the  conference, 

ed  to  accede  to  such  an  arrangement.  The  French  ministers,  in  effect,  perceiving 

)  flench  OcoipatlM. — In  1885  the  natives  the  awkward  situation  in  which  the  British 

ittacked  French  plantations  in  the  New  Government  was  placed  by  the  action  of  the 

dea,  and    killed    and   wounded    several  French  colonial  authorities,  which  was  at  first 

IS.     On  June   1,  1886,  a  French  naval  discountenanced,  but  on  inquiry  was  justified, 

ttiat  had  been  sent  by  the  authorities  at  by  the  Government  at  Paris,  determined  to  use 

aa.  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Gov-  the  New  Hebrides  question  as  a  means  of  ob- 

D^  at  Paris,  arrived  at  Havanna  Harbor,  taining  a  favorable  settlement  of  the  Egyptian 

island  of  Exate,  and  landed  100  French  question.     The  French  had  gone  tot  he  New 

i8,  who  established  there  a  military  post,  Hebrides  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 

Aieed   the    French   flag.      Immediately  colonists.    They  remained  there  in  violation  of 

ard  another  force  took  possession  of  their  pledges,  as  the  English  had  in  Egypt, 

ajidwich,  and  established  there  a  similar  and  replied  to  the  representations  of  the  brit- 

The  occupation  of  the  islands  by  France  ish  Foreign  Office  with  the  same  sort  of  ex- 

1  the  indignation  and  anger  of  the  Aus-  planations  and  assurataces  that  they  were  used 

ks,  who  were  already  greatly  stirred  up  to  receiving  from  London  with  regard  to  the 

be  French  recidivist  law.    The  aim  of  British   occupation  of  the  Nile  valley.      M. 

b  legislators  in  regard  to  their  penal  set-  Flourens  assured  the  English  ambassador,  after 

nt  in  the  Pacific  was  not  simply  to  rid  the  French  military  had  been   quartered  in 

'e  of  habitnal  malefactors,  but,  by  remov-  substantial  barracks  for  nearly  a  year  at  the 

luminals  from  the  associations  and  con-  ports  of  the  New  Hebrides,  that  France  had  no 

[»  w  hich  prevented  even  those  who  desired  intention  of  permanently  occupying  the  ishmds, 

v^e  an  honest  life  from  reforming,  to  give  and  no  definitive  character  ouglit  to  be  at- 

I  every  opportunity  and  incentive  to  be-  tributed  to  her  action.    As  soon  as  satisfactory 

d  prosperous  agriculturists.    Quite  as  base-  arrangements  could  be  made  for  policing  the 

as  the  expectations  of  the  French  reformers  islands  so  that  Europeans  would  be  preserved 

the  anxiety  and  dread  produced  in  A  us-  from  outrage,  he  promised  that  the  French 

a  by  the  humanitarian  legislation  of  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  ^  Soon  after  the 

icb  Parliament.    There  have  been  rare  in-  French  force  landed,  the  British  Government 

;e8  of  convicts  from  New  Caledonia  escap-  sent  a  naval  vessel  to  the  New  Hebrides.    The 

in  open  boats,  crossing  the  700  miles  of  English  Cabinet,  as  soon  as  the  French  position 

vening  ocean,  and  landing  on  the  coast  of  was  explained  through  diplomatic  channels, 

insland.     After  performing  such  a  feat  of  proposed  a  system  of  joint  naval  protection. 

ig  and  endurance,  they  have  sometimes  To  this  the  French  Government  replied  with 

succored  and  concealed  from  the  authori-  a  counter-proposal,   which   was  declined  on 

»y  Queenslanders  who  admired  their  cour-  Nov.  26,  1886.    The  French  Government  in- 

uid  pitied  their  sufferings.    Thus  a  few  sisted  that  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the 

ported  felons  have  escaped  into  Australia.  New  Hebrides  and  those  relating  to  the  neutrali- 

military  occupation  of  the  New  Hebrides  zation  of  the  Suez  Canal  should  proceed  pari 

e  French  was  interpreted  in  only  one  way  passu.     When  asked  to  name  a  date  for  the 

le  Australians,  whose  minds  were  filled,  evacuation  of  the  New  Hebrides,  M.  Flourens 

the  dread  of  an  influx  of  French  criminals  replied  tliat  he  could  not  give  a  precise  answer 

up  by  the  factitious  agitation  of  the  re-  so  long  as  England  did  not  make  known  her 

ist  question.    They  supposed  that,  since  intentions  regarding  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal, 

md  available  for  reformed  criminal  settle-  I'he  subject  was  treated  by  the  French  Cabinet 

9  in  New  Caledonia  was  now  occupied,  in  connection  with  other  territorial  questions 

?*rench  Government  intended  to  extend  in  regard  to  Pacific  islands,  and  was  not  finally 

settlements  to  the  New  Hebrides.     Such  settled  till  October,  1887,  when  the  British 

ject  was,  in  fact,  entertained  by  a  benev-  Government  agreed  also  to  the  Suez  Canal 

society  in  France.    The  Imperial  Gov-  convention. 

ent  had  declined  to  annex  the  various  un-  The  New  HeMdes  OmveBtttB. — The  convention 

ued  islands  of  the  Pacific  when  urged  to  that  was  concluded  between  the  British  and 

by  the  Australian.    Recently  it  had  been  tlie  French  government  contains  five  articles, 

led  by  the  exigencies  of  European  politics  A  joint  naval  control  of  the  islands  was  agreed 

)uiesce  in  the  occupation  of  the  northern  on,  and  a  date  was  fixed  for  the  withdrawHl  of 

of  Papua  by  the  Germans.     Similar  mo-  the  French  troops. .  The  English  Government 

might  now  induce  it  to  assent  to  the  agreed  to  abrogate  the  treaty  made  in  1847  be- 

;h  annexation  of  the  New  Hebrides,  if  it  tween  Lord  Palmerston  and   the  Comte  de 

lot  done  so  already.    The  colonial  con-  Jarnac  regarding  the  neutrality  of  the  Leeward 

ce  that  was  held  in  London  in  the  spring  Islands,  and  allow  the  French  to  extend  the 

187,  had  two  animated  debates  over  the  Tahiti  protectorate  to  the  islands  of  Huahine, 

Hebrides  qnestion,  in  which  the  feelings  Raiatea,  and  Borabara,  and  the  small  islands 

)  Anstralian  colonists  were  so  vigorously  adjacent  thereto.    This  concession   was  em- 

ssed  that  the  Government  omitted  this  bodied  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  conven- 
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tion  of  October,  1885,  but  that  instrnment  wns  pleted.    Tbis  being  done,  tbe  Democn 

not  yet  ratified,  having  failed  to  receive  tbe  cus  was  again  invaded,  and  the  coulit 

assent  uf  the  colonial  Legislatare.    The  Aos-  ceeded,  amid  great  confusion  and  np 

tralians  expected  the  French  Grovernment  to  organize  aiid  elect  Baird  as  Speaker  oi 

refrain  from  shipping  convicts  or  recidivists  to  sembly.     A  contest  for  possession  of  t 

New  Caledonia  after  the  New  Hebrides  qnes-  then  ensned  between  Baird  and  the  c 

tion  was  settled.    In  December,  however,  the  of  the  Democratic  caucus,  in  which  i 

announcement  received  at  Melbourne  that  800  the  Assembly  joined.     Baird  finally  n 

more  had  embarked  created  fresh  excitement,  in  gaining  the  seat,  when  a  motion  tc 

and  the  Victuria  Government  requested  the  was  made  and  carried.    On  the  follow 

Imperial    Government    to    represent    to   the  the  election  of  Baird  was  conceded,  a 

French  Cabinet  the  deep  feeling  prevailing  in  Assembly  oflScers  were  chosen ;  but  tl 

the  colony  on  the  subject.  lent  scenes  of  the  former  session  were 

BIEWJES8ET.    State  GoveruMit — The  follow-  when  the  question  of  deciding  tbe  i 

ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  claimants  in  the  two  contested  electi 

Governor,  Robert  S.  Green,  Democrat;   Sec-  was  reached.     In  one  of  these  cases 

retary  of  State  and  Insurance  Commissioner,  a  Democrat,  held  a  certificate  to  tbe 

Henry  0.  Eelsey ;  Treasurer,  John  J.  Toffey ;  the  other  a  tie  had  been  declared  b 

Comptroller,  Edward  L.  Anderson;  Attorney-  Justice  Beasley,  before  whom  a  rec< 

General,  John  P.  Stockton ;  Superintendent  of  been  made.    A  motion  to  admit  Tnrl 

Public  Instruction,  Edwin  O.  Chapman;  Chief-  seat  prevailed,  but  a  similar  motioi 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mercer  Beasley ;  Walter,  the  Democratic  claimant  in  t 

Associate  Justices,  Manning  M.  Knapp,   Ed-  case,  was  not  successful.    It  then  w 

ward  W.  Scudder,  Bennet  Van  Sycket,  David  to  refer  tbe  evidence  in  both  cases  to 

A.  Depue,  Alfred  Reed,  Jonathan  Dixon,  Joel  mittee  on  elections  when  appointed,  t 

Parker  (died  in  December),  and  William  J.  ing  Turley  in  possession  of  his  seat  ont 

Magie;  Chancellor,  Theodore  Rnnyon.  by  a  vote  of  the  Assembly.     The  a 

LegMatlTe  ScssImi. — ^The   Legislature,   which  on  elections,  as  constituted  by  8peak< 

met  on  January  11,  was  engaged  for  nearly  contained  a  majority  of  Republicans, 

two  months  in  a  bitter  contest  over  the  choice  uary  19  they  reported  a  tie  in  tbe  Walt 

of  a  succe^)r  to  United  States  Senator  William  case,  recommending  a  new  election,  v 

J.  Sewall.    The  elections  ot  tbe  autumn  preced-  Democratic  minority  declared  Walter 

ing  had  resulted  in  the  return  of  12  Republi-  to  the  seat.    The  Assembly  adopted  th 

cans  and  9  Democrats  to  the  Senate,  and  26  ity  report  by  a  vote  of  80  to  29,  Speat 

Republicans,  31  Democrats,  and  2  Labor  rep-  and  the  two  Labor  men  voting  with 

resentatives  to  the  Assembly,  with  one  assem-  publicans,  and  the  other  two  secedin 

bly  district  declared  a  tie.    There  was  also  a  crats  joining  their  own  party.    The  D 

contest  over  the  seat  held  by  one  of  the  Demo-  now  had  31  members  in  the  Assembly 

cratic  assemblymen.   Neither  party  was,  there-  majority  without  the  aid  of  Baird  or  tl 

fore,  sure  of  a  majority  on  a  joint  ballot.    Diffi-  men.    But  they  continued  to  investig. 

culties  began  when  the  Democrats  of  the  As-  election  cases  till  February  17,  when, 

sembly  entered  a  caucus  to  select  candidates  port  of  special  committees,  the  rights  c 

for  Speaker  and  other  Assembly  officers.    The  and  Walter  were  confirmed, 

proceedings  of  the  majority  of  this  caucus  were  Meanwhile,  on  January  25,   a  De 

so  hostile  to  the  ambition  of  some  of  the  mem-  caucus  of  86  members  nominated  Ex-G 

bers  from  the  country  districts,  that  three  of  Abbett  for  Senator.    But  Abbett  was  i 

them — Messrs.   Baird,  Wolverton,   and   Am-  control  the  entire  strength  of  bis  part, 

wine — withdrew,  and  refused  to  join  in  any  a  so-called  joint  convention  held  the  i 

further  action  with  their  fellow -Democrats,  at  which  8  Senators  and  31  Assemblyn 

Baird  persisted  in  this  course  throughout  the  present,  he  received  only  88  votes,  3  1 

contest.    The  caucus,  which  was  held  in  the  amajorityof  the  Legislature  and  2  less 

Assembly  chamber  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  total  Democratic  vote,  exclusive  of  Bail 

continued  after  the  withdrawal  of  these  mem-  ventions  similar  to  this  one  were  held 

bers,  and  was  not  finished  when  the  time  for  .  by  the  Democrats  till  February  15; 

formal  organization  arrived.    At  that  hour  the  were  all  irregular  for  the  reason  that 

Republican  minority  demanded  entrance  to  the  ity  of  the  Legislature  was  never  pres 

chamber,  and,  on  being  refused,   forced   the  the  Senate  had  not  voted  to  enter  a  j« 

doors.     The  caucus,  however,  would  not  ad-  vention.      In   fact,  the  Senate  postp 

jonrn,  but  retired  *  after  the  police  had  been  organization  from  day  to  day  till  Fel 

called  in  to  eject  them.    Securing  the  two  La-  when  officers  were  chosen,  and  refuse 

bor  men  and  the  three  disaffected  Democrats  lot  upon  the  senatorship  at  all  till  Feb] 

(which  gave  them  81  votes  and  a  majority  of  On  the  14th,  a  Republican  caucus  ren( 

the  Assembly)' the  Republicans  then  held  a  Senator  Sewall,  but  be,  too,  was  nnabh 

meeting  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  support  mand  the  united  support  of  his  party. 

Baird,  one  of  the  three  Democrats,  for  Speak-  therefore,  after  separate  balloting  on  i 

er,  and  a  ticket  for  the  minor  officers  was  com-  a  joint  convention  was  held  on  the  16t 
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Taond  tbat  neither  Abbett  nor  Sewell  was  like-  Begalating  the  i>ay  of  officers  uid  men  of  paid  fire 

\j  to  secure  the  election.     Abbett  received  36  dewirtments  in  ciue«.                         ^    -    . 

^otea,  and  Sewell  85,  while  11  votes,  including  \^  P/?i^<^  *"''?1"y^'^T'!i  *°*^  fruit-growew 

L   «  T    1^  ^^^y  ^^^       J*   -J  J  u^  '  *Mv»M«t*i^  affoinat  the  loss  ot  boskets  and  other  packa^^is. 

'M  2  Labor  votes,  were  divided  between  eight  ^Regulating  settlement  for  past  due  taxes, 

^tber  candidates.    Thirteen  ballots  were  taken,  To  authorize  the  transfer  of  licenses  granted  by  the 

f  ith  substantially  the  same  result,  neither  Ab-  excise  board  of  any  city, 

wtt  nor  Sewell  being  able  to  obtain  more  than  Regulating  the  placmg  of  poles  and  wires  by  tele- 

^  of  the  41  votes  necessary  to  a  choice.    On  ^^^^11^^"^^^^^^ 

be  tonrteentn  ballot,  the  Kepublicans,  seeing  order  streets  to  be  paved,  graded,  or  otherwise  im- 

be  impossibility  of  electing  one  of  their  own  proved,  to  assess  betterments  therefor,  and  to  issue 

arty,  even  with  their  full  vote,  united  with  certificates  of  indebtedness  Ibr  the  co«t. 

Je  anti- Abbett  Democrats  in  the  support  of  .^^'l^J^llSg  *  "l*'*^^  ^^^^^^ 

.  ^      Di   J     ^        TV              i.   1  'Ai-     k  tors  or  public  works  in  cities. 

.ufos  Blodgett,  a  Democrat,  hitherto  unmen-  t^  authorize  cities  to  erect  buildings  for  fire-dopart- 

oned  for  the  oflSce,  who  was  believed  to  be  ment  purposes. 

Dfriendiy  to  Abbett.      Blodgett  received  39  To  require  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  bv  ooun- 

9tes  on  this  ballot,  and  Abbett  88.     The  fif-  ^®«  '^  constructing  or  improving  roads  in  such  coun- 

«nth  and  decisive  balKoast  on  March  2  re-  %        .^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^l^i^^  ^^  ^^^  freeholder  in 

ilttKl  m  the  election  of  Blodgett  by  a  vote  of  incorporated  boroughs. 

i,  to  86  for  Abbett.  Making  twelve  hours  a  day's  labor  on  all  street- 

The  legislation  of  the  session  presents  no  railways  and  on  all  elevated  railways  in  the  State. 

larked  features.    A  State  board  of  agriculture  le^^hfudl^to^  te  k^l^w  "*£ator  D?^"^''  "  * 

as  established,  and  also  a  State  board  of  health  ^^^ing'  women  the  ^ht^to  vote  it  Sool-distriot 

nd  bureau  of  vital  statistics.    Local  boards  of  meetings. 

ealth  were  required  to  be  chosen  in  each  city  To  provide  for  the  transfer  of  insane  criminals 

Dd  township,  and  their  duties  were  defined,  from  the  oounty  prison  to  the  iusano  asylum. 

►ther  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  1°  authorize  police  service  in  towns  npn. 

1.UVII  o^bo  v»  uuc  ocroDi«/u  «*^i«  ao  ivriiv** .  Rcquinng  forcigu  insurancc  companies  to  file  ftunual 

To  incorporate  improvement  societies  in  towns,  vil-  stetements.^            ^ 

igea,  and  boroughs.  Authormng  foreign  corporations  to  acquire  as  well 

Authorizing  mumcipal  corporations  to  contract  for  ashold  real  property  in  the  Stote. 

supply  of  water  for  public  use.  .  Making  the  purchasers  of  any  railroad,  canal,  tnm- 

Providing  for  summary  arrests  for  violation  of  city  pike,  bridge,  or  plank-road  of  any  corporation  created 

rdinances.  by  the  Stete,  a  body  politic  and  corporate  succeeding 

Accepting  the  appropriation  of  money  by  Congress  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  tbrmer  corporation, 

w  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  Appropriating  llBiOOO  toward  the  erection  of  a 

tation.  monument  upon  the  Trenton  battle-ground. 

AnUioriang  the  borough  govemmento  of  seaside  .     To  enable  cities  to  furnish  suitable  accommodations 

esorts  to  construct  and  operate  water-works.  ^^^  the  transaction  of  their  business,  and  also  to  erect 

Allowing  camp-meeting  associations  or  sea<^ide  re-  w*  armory  for  the  use  of  the  National  Guard, 

orts  to  license  Doats,  backs,  and  other  vehicles,  and  Authorizing  citi^  to  borrow  money,  not  exceedinj!^ 

Iso  hucksters  and  peddlers  of  merchandise,  within  S80,000,  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  ad- 

lieir  limito.  ditional  school- build inss. 

Authorizing  railroad  companies  to  borrow  money  To  pro  vide  for  the  indexing  of  recorded  ins!  rument«. 

nd  to  mortgage  theur  propertv  beyond  the  limit  pre-  Exempting  from  taxation  buildings  for  the  use  of 

iouslv  fixed  by  law,  m  certain  cases.  the  National  Guard. 

Giving  the  boards  of  chosen  fiveholders  in  the  sev-  To  provide  for  sewerage  in  and  by  adjoining  cities, 

nU  counties  the  right,  at  their  discretion,  to  assume  towns,  and  townships.                        -     ,    , ,       ,     ^ 

le  custody  and  management  of  the  county  jails  in  their  To  authorize  the  boards  of  chosen  freeholders  in  the 

»pecti  ve  counties,  superseding  the  county  sheriffs  in  respective  counties  to  acquire  by  condemnation  or  pur- 

lese  duties.  chase  lands  for  public  use  in  such  counties,  and  to 

Regulating  consolidated  school  districts  and    the  i»^ue  bonds  to  pay  for  the  same, 

lection  of  the  boards  of  trustees  therein.  To  enable  surveyors  and  their  assistants  to  enter 

Validating  tax  sales  and  titles  under  the  act  of  upon  lands  for  the  purpose  of  surveying, 

[areh  27,  1874.  To  punish  fraud  in  the  weighing  of  live-stock,  bay. 

To  extend  the  time  for  the  completion  of  certain  coal,  and  grain.                                            « ,       ,   , , 

itlroads.  Relating  to  assignments  and  mortgages  of  leasehold 

That  no  one  who  has  been  convicted  or  sentenced  estates. 

»r  crime  shall  be  appointed  State  detective  or  Stete  Kaising  the  age  of  consent  in  women  to  sixteen 

>liceman.  years.        . ,     «       , 

To  authorize  the  formation  of  companies  for  mutual  To  provide  for  the  assessment  of  benefits  for  the 

rotection  against  damage  to  glass  by  hail.  construction  of  sewers  in  cities. 

To  regulate  and  license  pawnbrt^kers.  Appropriating  money  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 

To  prevent  the  transportation  of  dynamite   and  dustnal  education  in  the  school  districts  of  the  SUte. 

her  explosives  on  the  ponds  and  lakes  of  the  Stale.  Rej^ulating  the  mana;rement  of  street-railways. 

Prohibiting  municipal  corporations    from    insuing  Providinjc  that  minors  and  women  shall  not  clean 

>nds  after  default  has  been  made  in  the  payment  of  machinery  m  motion  in  any  workshop  or  factory, 

1st  due  bonds  or  the  interest  thereon  or  in  tlie  pay-  and  that  fire-escape:*  shall  be  provided  for  such  build- 

ent  of  any  county  or  State  tax  or  other  legal  in-  ii^g*'     .  .        ,          , ,.      . 

sbtedness.  Requiring  the  publication  of  the  public  laws  of 

To  puniish  false  pretenses  in  obtoininjf  the  registra-  each  session  in  the  newnpapci-s  of  the  several  counties. 

m  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  Excmptin-,'  Union  soldiers  and  sailors  from  the  poli- 

ise  pedigrees.  t«ut  for  school  puqwses. 

To  enable  cities  to  elect  an  assessor  for  three  years.  _,                   _,                    ./.ic            <i» 

Providing  for  the  pensioning  of  i>olice  officers  nnd  Fliaices. —r  1  he   amonnt  of  the  State   debt 

•licemen  in  certain  cities  of  the  Stete.  outstaDding   October    81    was   $1,866,800,   of 
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which  $100,000  became  payahle  oh  Jan.  1, 1888.  the  principal  for  lands  dispoasd  of  by  grant  or 

The  redaction  during  the  year  amounted  to  lea^se  from  April  4,  1884,  to  Oct  81,  1887,  ii 

$100,000,  paid  out  of  moneys  deposited  in  the  $3,158,784.56. 

sinking  fund.     This  fund  has  increased  during  EdicatiM.— The  sum   of  $2,698,185.17  vas 

the  year  from    $671,322.60    to    $725,422.86.  expended  by  the  State  and  local  boards  for 

There  was  received  into  it  $241,197.75  and  public  schools  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  of 

paid  out  $187,097.49.  which  the  amount  expended  for  building  and 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  finan-  repairing  school-houses  was  $628,893.57.  Tlie 

cial  condition  of  the  treasury  during  the  year :  school  property  of  the  State  is  valued  at  |7,- 

486,206.    The  school  census  shows  that  there 

o, ,  ^         .,     ^       RB't:ipt8.               .,  ^^  «.  are  874,011  children  between  five  and  eighteen 

state  tax  on  railroad  corporations $1,088,487  24  „^„^     '  ^  .»„-  4.1,^^^  „^^^  ooa  i  at  »K;i/f*M  ;» 

Tax  on  misoeiianeoua  corporations iM,7oi  05  years,  and  that  there  Were  224,107  chiWrenin 

State  Prison  receipts 71J71  84  attendance  during  the  year.    The  number  uf 

From  other  sources en.iso  91  ^^^^^  teachers  is  825  and  of  female  teacher« 

Toui  r«Tenae $1,419,069  54  8,177.     The  average  monthly  s:ilary  of  mile 

On  hand  Oct.  81, 1886 l2^404  48  teachers  is  $64.07,  of  female  teachers,  $41 .3i 

DISBURSEMENTS.  Thc  whole  numbcr  in  attendance  at  Normal 

On  aoooant  of  pnbiic  debt $90,000  00  School  during  the  year  ending  June  80, 1887, 

Charitable  and  reformatory  institutions 288,960  05  was  239;  average  attendance,  205);  number 

SS^ovSSLn^uld^diiglWiiu^:"...::     «im  S  gradaated  from  adranced  ooar«s  20;  nomher 

Miutary ...      1(^,597  16  graduated  from  elementary  course,  24.    The 

PrtnUngr. advertiringr, etc JS'JJJ  JI  whole   number  in   attendance  in  the  Model 

Other  expenses 173^24  99  o   ^      •    j      .        ^.                            ^o*                       « 

*^                                                Z School  dunng  the  year  was  486 ;  average  it- 

Totai $1,480.044  69  tendance,  896. 

Balance  on  hand  Oct.  81, 1837 $108.429  48  charitti-At  the  Morristown  Insane  Arr- 

There  are  unpaid  railroad  taxes  remaining  lum  there  have  been  under  treatment  during 

uncollected  for  the  last  three  years  to  the  the  year  1,078  patienta,  and  there  were  rt- 

amount  of  $203,948.68.    The  greater  portion  maining  on  the  81st  day  of  October  873  ps- 

of  this  sum  is  involved  in  cases  before  the  tients,  743  of  whom  were  pnbiic  and  130  pri- 

Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  which  have  been  vate.    The  total  receipts  for  maintenaoce  for 

argued,  and  in  which  decisions  are  awaited,  the  year  were  $252,859.80;  the  total  expect 

During  the  year  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  for  the  same  time,  $229,681.54. 

Company  pMd  to  the  Comptroller,  in  accord-  The  Trenton  Insane  Asylum  cared  for  865 

anC/C  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  patients,  of  whom  707  remained  at  the  ckwe  of 

passed  in  March,  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  the  fiscal  year.    The  receipts  were  $187,192.9o. 

against  that  company,  under  the  law  of  1884,  and  the  expenditures  $147,494.86.    The  Legis- 

for  the  year  1885  for  State  tax  $157,640.19,  lature  this  year  made    an  appropristion  of 

and  for  local  tax  $67,808.45,  and  for  1886  for  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  an  additioo&l 

State  tax  $164,719.12,  and  for  local  tax  $68,-  building  at  this  asylum,  for  which  oontrscts 

487.35,  amounting  in  all  to  $458,614.11.    The  have  l>een  made  fooking  to  its  completion  in 

joint  resolution  provided  for  the  submission  November,  1888. 

of  all  other  questions  between  the  company  The  blind  children  supported  at  the  expeose 

and  the  State  to  two  arbitrators,  one  to  be  ap-  of  the  State  are  placed  in  the  institutioDs  in 

pointed  by  the  Governor  on  the  part  of  the  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  81 

State,  and  the  other  to  be  named  by  the  com-  being  in  the  New  York  and  10  in  the  PennsjI- 

Eany.  These  arbitrators  were  appointed,  but  vania  institution.  The  amount  paid  during  the 
ave  not  yet  rendered  their  decision.  year  to  the  former  was  $9,277.18;  to  tbeUt- 
Tlie  total  receipts  from  the  State  school  tax  ter,  $5,412.51. 
for  tlie  year  were  $1,511,820.56  and  the  dis-  There  have  been  89  feeble-minded  childreo 
bursements  $1,465,268,  leaving  a  balance  on  provided  for  by  the  State  during  the  year,  78 
October  31  of  $46,552.56.  The  public  schools  of  these  at  the  Pennsylvania  Training-Scbool 
also  derive  support  from  the  income  of  the  at  Elwyn,  5  at  the  Connecticut  Institution  for 
State  school  fund,  which  this  year  amounted  Imbeciles.  The  amount  expended  for  the 
to  $196,882.29.  The  principal  of  this  fund  maintenance,  support,  and  care  of  the  cbildrto 
consists  of  $1,089,838.16  of  riparian  leases,  in  these  two  institutions  has  been  $23,491.81. 
and  $2,582,442.50  of  United  States  bonds,  The  State  also  supports  a  school  for  deaf- 
real  estate  mortgages,  cash  balances,  and  other  mutes,  containing  over  100  pupils, 
securities,  a  total  of  $8,22,6275.66.  The  Soldiers'  Home  contained  828  inmates 
Upariai  CMiHlssiMk — The  following  is  a  sum-  on  October  81.  the  average  number  during  the 
mary  of  the  doings  of  this  commission  during  year  being  329.  The  Home  has  cared  for 
the  year.  The  grants,  leases,  and  leases  con-  14,725  soldiers  since  its  establishment.  The 
verted  into  grants,  amount  to  $33,178  84.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  38,814.29,  ind 
rentals  which  have  been  paid  to  the  State  diir-  the  expenses,  $32,592.79.  Provision  was  mad^ 
ing  the  past  year  on  leases  heretofore  made  by  by  the  last  Legislature  for  the  establudiment  of 
legislative  act  and  by  the  commission  amount  a  separate  home  for  disabled  soldiers,  at  aco^ 
to  $61,024.88.      The  amount  that  represents  not  exceeding  $125,000.     The  institution  vai 
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on  the  banks  of  Passaic  river,  and  the  neces-  New  Jersey,  in  Baritan  and  Princes  Bays  and 

sary  baildings  have  been  io  process  of  c<m-  oat  to  the  open  sea,  has  long  been  a  vexed 

straotion  during  the  year.  question,  and  has  even  led  to  the  arrest  and 

State  PriMB* — There  were  in  confinement  at  imprisonment  of  citizens  who  were  following 
theStatePrisoD,  October  81, 877 prisoners;  the  their  vocation  of  taking  oysters  and  clams  in 
total  number  during  the  year  was  1,880,  and  what  they  believed  to  be  the  waters  of  their 
the  daily  average  898,  of  whom  857  were  own  State.  In  pursuance  of  laws  passed  by 
males  and  86  females.  The  total  expenditures  the  two  States,  commissioners  were  appointed 
for  the  year  were  $162,858.64,  and  the  earn-  to  mark  out  and  designate  the  boundary-line, 
ings  $65,617.16,  or  $97,241.48  less  than  the  w hie b  bad  been  settled  upon  by  the  agreements 
expenditure^).  The  labor  of  nearly  all  the  con-  between  the  States  in  the  year  1884.  After 
victs  is  employed  by  the  piece-price  system  much  labor  these  commissioners  finally  fixed  a 
instead  of  by  contract.  This  system  has  been  line,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
in  operation  i«ince  June,  1885,  but  according  ment  signed  by  the  representatives  of  both 
to  the  report  of  the  Supervisor  it  is  not  sue-  States.  They  then  proceeded  to  mark  the  line 
cessful  *'  either  as  a  revenue  measure  or  as  a  so  agreed  upon,  which  has  been  partially  done 
preventive  of  undue  competition  with  honest  by  the  placing  of  eight  buoys.  The  agreement 
labor. ^'  It  differs  from  the  contract  system  contemplates  two  permanent  monuments,  one 
only  in  the  fact  that  under  it  the  State  is  being  the  stone  beacon  on  Roamer  Shoals,  and 
responsible  for  both  quality  and  quantity  of  the  other  one  to  be  built  in  Raritan  Bay. 
product,  whereas  under  the  old  plan  it  was  re-  FiHticaL — An  election  was  held  in  Novem- 
sponsible  for  neither,  the  contractor  assuming  her,  at  which  8  members  of  the  State  Senate 
the  risk.  and  all  of  the  Assembly  for  1888  were  chosen. 

In  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  The  Republicans  elected  5  Senators  and  the 

prison  the  Governor  says  in  his  message :  ^^The  Democrats  3,  making  the  complexion  of  the 

crowded  condition  of  the  State  Prison  calls  for  next  Senate  t!ie  same  as  it  was  this  year.    The 

immediate  attention;  its  accommodations  are  Assembly  will  stand  87  Republicans  and  28 

inadequate  for  the  custody  of  the  convicts  as  Democrats,  a  Republican  gain  of  11  over  1887. 

required  by  law,  or  by  the  health  and  morals  NEW  JElUJSALrai  CBURCfl.    The  General  Con- 

of  the  prisoners."    He  recommends  indefinite  vention  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in  the 

sentences  for  hardened  criminals.  United  States  of  America  is  composed  of  ten 

The  State  Reform  School  for  Boys,  at  James-  State  associations,  or  similar  bodies,  compris- 

burg,  had  charge  of  441  pupils  during  the  year,  ing  91  societies ;  9  separate  societies ;  and  4 

of  whom  269  remained  October  81.    This  is  a  members  by  election.     There  are  connected 

decrease  of  19  from  the  previous  year.    The  with  it,  8*^  general  pastors,*' and  98  pastors  and 

cost  of  the  institution  to  the  State  for  the  year  ministers,  besides  12  authorized  candidates  and 

was  $42,857.94.  At  the  State  Industrial  School  preachers.    The  directory  of  places  containing 

for  Girls  there  were  67  pupils  at  the  close  of  societies  includes  128  names  of  such  places, 

the  year.  The  list  of  societies  in  other  countries  includes 

BItda. — From  the  report  of  the  Inspector-  67  societies  in  England  and  Scotland,  1   in 

General  of  the  last  annual  muster  and  inspec-  Austria,  4  in  Denmark,  12  in  France,  9  in  Ger- 

tion,  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard  is  many,  1  in  Hungary,  9  in  Italy,  2  in  Norway, 

shown  to  be  806  commissioned  officers  and  14  in  Sweden,  6  in  Switzerland,  12  in  Aus- 

3,698  enlisted  men.     The  force  now  consists  tralin,  1  in  Mauritius,  6  in  South  Airica,  and 

of  58  companies  of  infantry,  two  gatling  com-  5  in  the  West  Indies. 

panies,  and  one  company  of  sea-coast  artillery  The  sixty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 

organized  into  seven  regiments  and  three  bat-  General  Convention  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich., 

talions.  beginning  June  9.    The  Rev.  Ohauncey  Giles 

In  1885  the  Quartermaster- General  secured  presided.  The  Treasurer  returned  the  amount 
for  the  State  a  tract  of  119  acres  at  Sea  Girt  of  the  funds  of  the  convention  in  his  hands, 
with  an  ocean  front,  in  every  way  adapted  to  including  the  General  Fund  and  five  special 
the  nses  of  a  camp,  rifierange,  and  sea-coast  funds,  at  $16,946.  The  Board  of  Publication 
battery.  It  has  been  occupied  under  a  lease  at  reported  that  its  income  for  the  year  had  been 
a  rental  of  $4,000  per  annum.  An  agreement  $4,726,  and  its  expenditures  $1,840,  showing  a 
for  its  purchase  was  also  secured,  and  an  act  net  gain  in  resources  of  $2,885.  The  policy 
was  passed  by  which  commissioners  were  ap-  had  been  adhered  to  of  making  the  work  self- 
pointed  on  the  part  of  the  State  for  the  pur-  sustaining  as  far  as  possible.  Editions  had 
pose  of  completing  the  purchase,  $51,000  be-  been  printed  of  the  books,  ^*The  Nature  of 
ing  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  Spirit''    (5,000   volumes),    **The   Last   Judg- 

On  attempting,  however,  to  carry  the  act  ment,"  "Hosanna,"  and  the  "Book  of  Wor- 
into  effect  during  the  year,  it  was  ascertained  ship  '^ ;  the  remainder  of  the  fine  edition  of 
that  the  sum  appropriated  was  inadequate,  and  Martin's  "Life  of  Swedenborg''  had  been  pur- 
further  legislation  will  bo  requisite  to  secure  chased  from  the  former  publishers.  A  trans- 
this  place  as  a  permanent  encampment.  lation  of  the  "  De  Anima,''  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

M^mmiuj* — The  exact  location  of  the  boun-  Sewall;  a  volume  on  "The  Parables,''  by  the 

dary-line  between  the  State  of  New  York  and  Rev.  E.  0.  Mitchell ;  and  a  new  and  improved 
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edition  of  the  ^*  Compendiam  *' were  aboQt  to  be  Chief* Justice  of  the  Supreme  Conrt,  EHsha 

published.    One  thousand  copies  each  of '' The  Van  Long;    Associate  Justices,    William  H. 

True  Christian  Religion  "and  the  ^^  Apocalypse  Brinker  and  William  F.  Henderson.    In  ac* 

Revealed  "  had  been  printed  by  the  trustees  of  cordance  with  an  act  of  Congre>9  providing  for 

the  lungerich  fund  for  free  distribution  to  the  a  fourth  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court^  Presi- 

clergy.     The  income  of  the  Theological  School  dent  Cleveland  in  February  appointed  Judge 

had  been   $3,778,   and   its  endowment  fund  Reuben  A.  Reeves,  of  Texas,  to  that  position, 

amounted  to  $31,370.     Six  students  had  at-  LeglslAtlve  SmbIm.  —  The  Legislature,  which 

tended  the  school.     To  meet  the  case  of  faith-  met  on  Dec.  27,  188C,  continued  in  session  un- 

ful  students,  who  are  prevented  from  com-  til  the  last  of  February,  1887.     A  law  reqcir? 

pleting  the  full  course,  the  president  of  the  ing  the  attendance  of  children  at  a  public  or 

school  recommended  that  a  formal  certificate  private  school  for  three  months  of  each  ;ear, 

relating  the  amount  of  work  actually  accom-  was  passed  at  this  session,  but  in  such  a  slip- 

plished.  be  prepared  and  presented  to  such  per-  shod  form  as  to  be  practically  worthless.   An- 

sons.     The  whole  amount  of  the  New  Church  other  act  establishes  a  Territorial  scliool  for 

Building  fund  was  $1,221,  of  which  $971  were  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  provides  for  thesmp- 

at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees.    No  loans  had  port  of  indigent  pupils  at  such  school  at  the 

been  made  during  the  year.    The  invested  funds  expense  of  the  Territory.     The  Sunday  laws 

of  the  Rice  legacy,  which  is  employed  for  the  and  the  gaming  laws  were  made  more  strin- 

circulation  of  New  Church  literature,  amounted  gent.    The  action  taken  with  regard  to  Terri- 

to  $8,086,  and  those  of  the  Rotch  legacy  to  torial  finances  is  discussed  below.     Other  acti 

$33,786.     Arrangements  had   been  made  in  of  the  session  were  as  follow  : 

connection  with  the  adnainistration  of  the  last  t^       j^j,  cruelty  to  animals, 

fund  for  the  revision  and  retranslation  of  the  Making  railroads  liable  for  damages    in  killing 

**  Arcana  Coslestia."    The  Board  of  Home  and  stock. 

Foreign  Missions  had  received  $4,157,  and  had  Creating  a  sanitary  board  of  the  Territory,  and  pro- 

expended  $2,900.     Its  labors  bad  been  carried  ^^»"«  ^<^5  ^^^  npr<>intment  of  a  Temtoniil  veUnmij 

•     XT  V       I       n       J      XT        13            •  u        J  purtreon  to  prevent  the  importation  and  Rrread  of 

on  m  Nebraska,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  t^Sis  fever  and  other  cattleidiseases. 

Nova    Scotia,    Virginia,   Tennessee,    Georgia,  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  building  ind 

Florida,  Texas,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary-  loan  associations, 

land.     Of  foreign  missions,  reports  were  re-  To  authorize  the  formntion  of  companies  for  the 

ceived  from  Italy  (where  a  considerable  list  of  ffi^^t  Z^T^^ ^^T^.TJ^''!^ 

books   and    tracts    had    been   translated  into  Creatingthecountyot  San  Juan. 

Italian) ;  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Making  it  felony  to  attack  railroad  trains  with  the 

France.    The  Committee  on  the  Publication  of  purrose  of  committing  robbery  or  other  lelony,  iwi 

Swedenborg's  Manuscripts  reported  progress  puni^hipg  such  attackswith  death. 

•    <n.        •   i.'         t  ^i     u  r\     A,        T\     i.  •       iT       1  Givimr  persons  injured  by  an  intoxicated  perwn* 

m  the  printing  of  the     Quatuor  DoctrmsB    and  ^ght  of  action  agaiit  the  one  who  sold  or  jS^e  him 

the  ^'Apocalypse  Revealed,^'  and  m  the  pubh-  liquor,  after  such  person  has  been  warned  not  to  kU 

cation  of  the  "  Concordance  "  to  the  theologi-  or  give  to  the  person  intoxicated. 

cal  writings  of   Swedenborg.      The  Sabbath-  Providhig  a  penalty  for  cruel  treatment  of  a  wife 

School  Association  had  prepared  graded  lessons  ^^^^.t'Strr^ldYntTml^^^^^ 

irom  the  books  of  Oenesis  and  John,  and  from  To  provide  additional  punishment  tor  crimes  agaiwi 

two  of  the  works  of  Swedenborg.     The  Con-  women  and  children. 

vention  invited  the  General  Conference  of  Great  To  punish  the  keening  of  "  opium  joints." 

Britain,  and  the  various  American  associations,  ^^o  prohibit  the  unlawful  carrjinganduseof  detdly 

to  co-operate  in  completing  the  work  of  photo-  ^ l^uing  the  laws  of  descent  and  of  appoTtionment 

lithographing  the  manuscripts  of  Swedenborg,  of  estates. 

and   authorized   the   collection  of  funds   and  Requirinir  all  smeltinpr  companies  to  pay  the  «• 

the  beginning  of  the  work  when  a  sufficient  penses,  during  sickness,  of  any  employ^  who  has  been 

aa.oant  shonld  be.in  hand.     TLe  establish-  '^'l^^^t'vJZ^Un^^^Z^^'^Z 

ment   of    centers   m    different   parts   of   the  gale  under  execution. 

country,   whence    missionaries    of    the    New  Providingasalaiy  for  iustices  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Church  doctrines  should  be  sent  out  to  the  in  addition  to  that Jmid  bjr  the  National  Govemmeot- 

people,  was  commended.     An  amendment  to  Providing  that  Territorial  or^unty  warrant,  sb^ 

rk^^J««fr:«.«*;^«   ^f  ti.^  ^r^».T^r>f:^»   „,««  ««rv  be  rep^stered  by  the  several  treasurers  andsliAllbe 

the  constitution  of  the  convention  was  pro-  paid  in  the  order  of  iwstrv  when  fiinds  are  at  hiDd. 

posed  and  referred,  providing  for  a  local  or  Pro vidine  that  parties  claiming  rights  in  s  disputwi 

temporary  ministry,  with   limited    authority,  mine  may  brinjif  or  defend  ejectment  in  the  detnci 

who  should  not  be  regarded  as  general  minis-  cpurt  of  the  countv  where  the  mine  lies  duriMtbj 

ters  of  the  Church.  sSL^Land^Offlw      ^"^  ^"^^^  ^'^^"^  ^*  ^^*^ 

NEW  MEXICO.     Territorial  G«feni«eit.  —  The  Givinp  all  parties  to  an  action  legardinp  title  or f«- 

following  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  session  of  a  mining  claim  the  right  to  enter,  inspwt 

the  year:  Governor,  Edmund  G.  Ross;  Secre-  and  survey  the  premises. 

tary,    George  W.  Lane;    Treasurer,   Antonio  Authonzing  the  Penitentiary  authorities  to  leiwor 

f^J^i\    «  o«i«-««.     A.wi:»».    T«:«;^„i     ai.,.:^.  purchase  suitable  coal-mines,  and  to  employ  the coo- 

Ortiz  y  Salazar;    Auclitor,  Trinidad   Aland;  {:ict8  therein,  and  appropriating  |26,000  tW 'such  k«e 

Attorney  -  General,    William    Breeden;    Com-  or  purchase,  the  above  sum  to  be  obtained  by  the  ia« 

missioner  of  Immigration,  Henry  C.  Burnett;  of  5-per-oent.  l>onda. 
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a  police  force  In  tho  coimty-soat  of  each    higher  forms  of  civilized  life,  are  taking  the 
;he  protection  of  lives  and  pi-operty.  place  of  nomadism  peculiar  to  the  cattle-range 

le  for  the  organization  of  savings- bank  and    of  the  frontier 

.rize  the  boards  of  oommissionere  to  re-     .  MUilig.— The  output  of  coal  for  the  year  is  as 
aments  and  taxes  at  any  time  before  taxes    follows : 


Misw. 


rizo  district  courts  to  cancel  uncollectable         cwintte  whm  iitiisted. 

tain  cases.  -; 

•  an  official  index  of  the  compiled  laws,         Colfax 

^  Socorro Ban  Pedro 

Bernalillo I  Galiap. . . . 

Bio  Arriba Amanro  . , 


BloBsbargr 


Tou. 


101.174 
6S.981 
20<»,UOO 
1,000 
No  returns. 


I — On  February  28  the  indebtedness    

ritory  was  as  follows :  Capitol  bonds,  Kio  Arriba . . ....  '.     . . . '  Monefo 

Penitentiary  bonds,  $150,000;  war-    p~'»i J^^}t^^^iws^'"•  ^'^ 

4.      J*         AtfTA  ont  !•  *.   i.  1     c    8anUF6 Cerillofi  and  Ortix  . .  11,7«T 

tanding,  $174,891,  makmg  a  total  of !_ 

The  Legislature  provided  for  the  The  total  value  of  precious  roetnls  mined 

$150,000    of    6-per-cent.   bonds    to  during  the  year  is  officially  estimated  at  $3,- 

art  of  these  warrants,  and  such  as  850,000. 

>me  payable  during  the  next  two  KallrMMb. — The  only  railroad  oonstructioir 

during  the  year  is  88  miles  of  the  Texas,  Santa 

lUdligs. — The  Territory  has  but  two  F6  and    Northern    Narrow   Gange    Railroad 

Idings— the  State- House  and  a  Peni-  from   Espafiola,  in   Rio  Arriba  County,  the 

-authorized  by  the  Legislative  Assem-  temporary  terminus  of  the  Denver  and  Rio 

^,  the  first  at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  Grande  to  Santa  F6,  and  operated  by  the  lat- 

d  at  $150,000.     Five  of  the  counties  ter  company,  with  a  prospective  continuance 

inodious  courthouses  and  jails,  those  southward  to  the  town  of  Cernllos,  on  the 

illo  County  erected  at  a  cost  of  $97,-  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe.; 

Miguel,  $126,000;     Sooorro,  $48,-  The  mileage  of  road   operated  by  the  latter 

ta  F6,  $50,000 ;  and  Grant,  $36,000.  company,  traversing  ten  of  the  fourteen  coun- 

Bt — The    aggregate    asses-^ment    of  ties,  main  lino  and   branches,  is  670.     The 

roperty  for  1886  was  $56,000,000.  mileage  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  in  the 

ant  was  increased  by  the  a^essment  Territory  is  156 ;  of  the  Arizona  and   New 

to  $6«),200,000.     An  exemption  of  Mexico,  narrow-gauge,  from  Lordsburg  to  the 

[owed  to  every  tax-payer.    The  rate  Arizona  line,  26  miles ;  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 

Q  fixed  by  statute  i?',  for  Territorial  from  £1  Paso  to  the  Arizona  line,  160  miles ; 

one  half  of  one  percent. ;  for  county  aggregate  mileage  of  railroad  in  operation  in 

one  quarter  of  one  per  cent. ;  and  the  Territory,  1,050,  traversing  twelve  of  the 

purposes,  from  one  quarter  to  one  fourteen  counties. 

oe  per  cent.,  the  amount  to  be  deter-  hdUuu. — The  Jicarilla  band  of  the  ApachcH 

the  school  district.    For  all  purposes  have,  during  the  past  year,  been  removed  from 

f  taxation  is  less  than  two  per  cent.  the  Mescalero  Reservation  in  the  southeast  to 

Mag* — The  condition   of  the  cattle  their  former  home  in  the  northwest.     I'his 

las,  in  some  respects,  declined.    The  band  numbers  about  700,  all  peaceable  and 

f  cattle  returned  on  the  last  year's  susceptible  of  civilization, 

sessment  rolls  is  916,940,   and   the  There  are  some  disorderly  and  turbulent  ele- 

issessed  value  for  taxation  is  $12  a  ments  among   the  Navajos,  but,  as   a    tribe, 

H'egating  $11,003,280.     The    wool-  they  are  orderly  and  self-sustaining,  having, 

he  year,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  is  large  herds  of  sheep  and  horses,  and  to  some 

>00,000  pounds,  and  the  average  price  extent  successfully  cultivate  the  land.     Thev^ 

I  15  cents.    The  number  of  sheep  re-  derive  considerable  revenue  from  their  woof- 

the  last  year's  assessment  is  1,702,-  product,  which  constitutes  a  not  inconsidera- 

tle  and  sheep  constitute  mainly  the  ble  portion  of  the  wool- clip  of  the  Territory, 

istry  of  the  Territory.     There  are,  in  The  Navajos  number  about  21,000. 

o  sheep  and  cattle,  91,173  other  do-  The   Pueblo  Indians  are  making  substantial 

imals,   assessed  at  $1,278,147.    The  progress  in    education.      Large    numbers    of 

lustry  of  the  Territory  is  assuming  their  children  are  at  school  on  their  reserva- 

changed  conditions  from  those  that  tion,  and  at  Albuquerque  and  Santa  F^.    They 

tofore  characterized  it.     The  incom-  are  self-sustaining,  and   a  simple,  peaceable, 

iculturists,  and  the  devotion  of  an  in-  law-abiding  people.     They  are  made   by  the 

rea  year  by  year  to  agricultural  prod-  law  of  Mexico  citizens  of  that  republic,  and' 

adnally  restricting  the  cattle-range,  came  under  the  sovereignty  of    the    United 

men  are  finding  themselves  forceil  to  States  with  all  the  rights  of  Mexican  citizen- 

on  of  different  methods,  more  in  keep-  ship.     They  hold  their  lands  in  fee  ander  pat- 

the  self-snstainine  varied  industries  ents  from  the  General  Government,  and  there- 

rl  communities.     The  system  of  great  fore  occupy  a  status  entirely  different  from 

s  gradually  giving  way   to  that  of  that  of  all  other  Indians.    These  conditions,  it 

ns,  and  thus  people,  illustrating  the  is  claimed,  make  them  essentially  citizens  of 

?  forces  of  schools,  churches,  and  the  the  United  States  and  of  the  Territory,  and 
•L.  xxvii. — Si5  A 
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therefore  clothed  with  all  the  rights  and  privi-  To  provide  for  the  appointmeDt  of  a  deputy  in  the 

leges,  and  snbjeot  to  all  the  obligations  incident  ^^  ^^'  the  superintendent  of  public  worlo. 

thereto.    Th^ir  lands  have  be/n  assessed  this  uIZ^^roX^'^^K^ 

year  for  taxation,  and  the  nght  of  the  Tern-  To  ct-operate  with  the  United  State©  in  the  siippw- 

tory   to   tax   them    will   doubtless  go   to   tlie  sion  and  extirpation  of  nleoro-pneumonia. 

coorts  for  final   adjudication.     These   people  To  provide  for  the  subpoenaing?  of  wimeaaes  and  the 

number  about  8,000.  F?^"*^u''°/?^  ^^^"  """^  P*P®"  H*.  "17  "?^'  "^ 

rru      xi        1                     u     •         V  ^              Ai\e\  before  the  Governor  upon  an  apphcation  for  exeamvc 

The   Mescaleros,   numbenng    between    400  clemency. 

and  600,  occujiy  a  reservation  in  the  south-  In  relation  to  health  and  casualty  inKurance  cum- 

east,  embracin;;  an  area  of  over  500,000  acres,  panics  of  other  States. 

LMi-TltleB.— On   this   subject   the  Governor  {n  relation  to  the  collection  and  preservation  of tk 

aAVfl  in  hift  annnfll  rpnnrt  •  battle-fla^,  records,  and  relics  oi  New  York  volun- 

says  m  nis  annual  report .  ^^  ^ho  served  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

I  desire    to  renew  the    recommendation    of   my  To  provide  for  the  erection  of  suitable  moDtuneDU 

former  reports  for  the  passaize  of  some  etfcctive  raeas-  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  of  the  State  of  Nev 

ure  for  the  settlement  of  titles  to  lands  embraced  in  York  who  wero  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Oett^borg. 

Spanish  and  Mexican  grants.    The  investi>rations  of  To  establish  a  fi^-hatchery   in  the  Adiiondick 

the  Surveyor-General  have  shown  that  a  considerable  wilderness. 

proportion  of  these  grants  are  meritorious  and  ought  ,  To  encourage  tliC  growth  of  iVee  libraries  and  fm 

to  be  oonftrmed  in  accordance  with  treaty  obli^tions.  ciroulating  libraries  m  the  villages  and  smaller  oiti(!« 

Those  investigations  also  show  that  practicdly  the  of  the  State. 

remainder  of  those  mnts  are  either  fictitious  or  great-  Authorizing  the  incorporation  of  fire  departmeoU 

Iv  expanded,  and  that  the  lands  they  thus  embrace  and  of  fire,  hose,  and  hook  and  ladder  companiefl  in 

should  revert  to  the  public  domain  and  become  at  unincorporated  villa;^s  of  this  State, 

once  subject  to  disposal  under  the  public-land  laws.  To  authorize  the  incorporation  of  bar  assodationsio 

Both  classes  oi'  these  lands  are  now  practically  sealed  the  several  counties  of  thu  State, 

against  settlement  and  development,  simply  because  In  relation  to  the  labeling  and  marking  of  conrid- 

no  muniments  of  title  thereto  can  legally  pass  for  mode  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manutiK;tur«d  in 

want  of  action  by  (/on>p?ess.     The  owners  of  domi-^/Kd^  States  requiring  the  labelin}(  and  marking  d"  sndi 

{rronts  can  not  sell,  because  an  act  of  Congress  is  re-  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 

quired  to  enable  tnem  to  give  a  legal  title,  and  set-  Regulating  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  Gfe-in- 

Uers  can  not  safely  go  upon  the  public  hmds  included  sunince  companies. 

in  the  fictitious  and  expanded  grants  under  the  exist-  To  protect  the  ownera  of  bottles,  boxes,  srpboBs. 

ing  condition  of  conflict  of  title,  which  can  be  finally  and  kegs,  used  in  the  sale  of  soda-waters,  mineni  or 

settled  only  by  Congress,  or  by  some  tribunal  estab-  aerated  waters,  porter,  ale,  cider,  (ringer-alc,  milk. 

lished  for  that  purpose,  and  it  can  not  be  settled  by  cream,  small  beer,  lagerbeer,  weisa  beer,  beer,  vbitr 

an  act  of  Conffrei«  except  by  affirmative  action.     The  beer,  or  other  beveragen. 

claimant  still  has  hh  recourse  in  the  courts,  and  the  In  relation  to  milk-cans. 

:   fact  that  former  survevors-j;eneral  have  approved  a  To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  peacfa-trR:' 

.  large  number  of  this  class  of  grants,  which  approval  known  as  the  yellows. 

has  hod  the  effect  of  putting  the  claimants  in  posses-  Extending  to  corporations  organized  under  tlwliv^ 

sion,  with  power  to  eject  trespassers,  must  operate  of  other  States  and  doing  bnsiness  within  this  State, 

to  keep  tho:)e  claimants  in  possession,  and  the  lands  the  right  to  hold,  purchase,  and  convey  real  cstite. 

oonsequently  excluded  trom  settlement  and  develop-  To  prevent  deception  and  fraud  by  owner  or  ovn- 

ment  for  indefinite  years,  in  the  absence  of  some  more  ci^  or  a^ent  who  mav  have  control  of  any  stallion  kcfA 

efiTcctive  method  of  ascertaining  and  defining  titles.  for  service  by  proclaiming  or  publishing  fraudoleot 

miw,ww,  w^nv  /»».»i»\      «*  ^    ^                .      rwr,  ^^  f*l*®  pedigTCcs,  and  to  protect  such  owner  crown- 

MEW  TOBK  (STATE).     Sblte  G«TWi«eit.— The  ers  or  a^ent  in  the  collection  of  fees  for  the  serricw  "f 

following  were  the  State  officers  daring  the  such  stallions. 

year:  Governor,  David  B.  Hill,  Democrat;  To  faciliute  State  commerce  by  increasing  th«  lock- 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Edward  F.  Jones ;  Secre-  '^£riK^"^£!"i,.^  •„  ..  v  ^  •  .hj^ 
.            «  o,   ,       r*     1     •  i_  /-I     1       /-I        V     11  l^rescn Ding  the  penod  in  each  year  dunnff  wnicn 

,7  ^rT^^r^'  Frederick  Cook  ;   Comptroller,  and  the  terms  undeVwhich  racing  may  take  pSa  upon 

Alfred  C.  Chapin;  Treasurer,  Lawrence  J.  Fitz-  the  grounds  of  the  associations  incorporated  for  Uk 

gerald ;  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  Einathan  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  hoi«es,  and  ■»- 

weet;    Attorney-General,    Denis     O'Brien;  Pfndingtheoperationsof  certain  sections  of  the  p«»l 

Court  of  Appeals,  Chief- Justice    William   0.  ""  To  enable  marine  insurance  companies  to  aoquia 

Keyer;   Associate  Judges,  Charles   Andrews,  and  hold  real  estrte  for  certain  purposes. 

Theodore  Miller,  Robert  Earl,  George  F.  Dan-  For  the  incorporation  of  Young  Men's  Chrirtitf 

forth,  Charles  A.  Rapallo,  and  Francis  M.  Finch.  Assocktion.-*.                                         ,     ,    v  ^ 

Judge  RapaUo  died  about  the  close  of  the  year.  -.„  J?.!!!^^,^  '^^  ^5? ^,^^'?*^u"  ""^ ^*^'' ^ 

■  £^<.i.M.^  a..^^      Tu^    T      •  1  ^           ^j   «  •  inff  associations,  or  individual  bankers. 

UsgldaUTe  SCSBIMI.— ihe    Legislature  met  on  To  authorize  banks,  banking  associations,  indtrot 

the  4th  ot  January  and  adjourned  on  the  26th  companies  to  chanuc  their  names. 

of  May.     Among  the  important  acts  of  the  ses-  To  ref?ulate  tlie  hours  of  labor  in  the  street  forfiK* 

sion  were  the  following  •  *'^^  elevated  railroads  chartered  by  the  State  in  citM 

_           .1.1.             \i  oflOO,000  inhabitants  and  over. 

To  provide  tor  the  amicable  adjustment  of  crriev-  For  the  moral  protection  of  messenu^er  bors. 

ances  and  disputes  that  may  arise  between  employers  Defining  and  securing  the  rights  of  riparmn  oin»c> 

and  employes,  and  to  authorize  the  creation  of  a  State  to  ice  in  the  streams  of  this  State, 

board  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  To  authorize  and  empower  a  husband  to  coDTer  di-   . 

For  the  settlement  of  territorial  disputes  in  regard  recMy  to  his  wife  and  a  wife  directly  to  her  hitfbsnd 

to  the  lands  under  water  in  Raritan  Bay.  To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  evening-sdwaU 

An  act  to  facilitate  State  commerce  by  increasinij  for  free  instruction  in  industrial  drawing, 

the  lockage  capacity  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals.  To  provide  for  the  organization  of  trust  comp«n'»<*' 

and  to  improve  the  Oswego,  Black  river,  Ohamplain,  for  their  supervision,  and  tor  the  odministntioQ  <»' 

and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals.  tlieir  flairs. 
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le  for  the  formation  oi  co-operating  sav- 
in associationa. 

te  and  protect  the  cultivation  of  Bhcll-fish 
vatera  of  this  State  ;  for  the  appointment 
^nal  commissioner  of  fisheries ;  to  author- 
t  of  franchises  for  the  use  of  certain  lands 

belonging  to  the  State  and  to  make  appro- 
erefor. 

pure  wines,  half  wines,  made  wines,  and 

wines,  and  to  re^rulate  the  manufacture 
lalf  wines  and  made  wines,  and  to  prohibit 
:ture  or  sale  of  adulterated  wines  within 

New  York. 

te  the  heating  of  steam  passenger  cars  and 
or  the  placing  of  guards  and  ^uard- posts 
>ridges  and  trestles  and  approaches  thereto. 
te  the  licensing  and  registration  of  physi- 
irgeons,  and  to  codify  the  medical  laws  of 

1  to  the  use  of  bicycles  and  tricycles, 
provide  fire-escapes  in  hotels. 

Liarj  20  Frank  Hiscock,  Repablican, 
Q  United  States  Senator. 
'8  Menme. — The  Governor,  in  his 
» the  Legislature  of  1888,  eDumerates 
'iDg  measures,  already  adopted,  as 
m  previously  recomineDded  by  him : 

aws  have  been  p&<^ed  by  which  much 
station  can  be  avoided.  A  genecal  net 
rporadon  of  trust  companies  lua  been  en- 

tra  of  the  local  authtfritiea  of  villages  and 

e  matter  of  leeal  improvements  and  ex- 

lave  been  enlarged  and  increased. 

a.  capital  cases  have  been  authorized  to  be 

the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  direct  to 

r  Appeals. 

B8  m  assignment?}  of  insolvent  debtors 

egulatedaiid  restricted,  insuring  hercatter 

table  distribution  of  the  debtor's  estate 

;rediton«. 

Soard  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  has 

d  for  the  amicable  a^JQstment  of  labor 

[sing  between  employers  and  emplo^^, 

d  is  now  in  fairly  suocessful  opemtiOD, 

bly  meeting  the  expectations  of  the  pco- 

d  holidays,  indudini;  the  Saturday  half- 
ve  been  established  by  law. 
ankers,  not  already  on!]raged  in  banking- 
ive  been  prohibited  iVom  making  use  ot 
.1  or  corporate  name,  or  other  words  indi- 
their  business  is  that  of  a  bank. 
A  been  adopted  providing  for  the  preser- 
B  forests  belonging  to  the  State,  reirulating 
and  management  thereof,  and  creating  a 
lission  tor  such  purpose, 
al  progress  has  oecn  made  in  establishing 
system  for  the  prevention  of  adulteration 
}f  food  and  dnnk.  The  sale  of  canned 
een  regulated  to  a  limited  extent  j  the  use 
oproper  substances  in  the  manufacture  of 
ty  has  been  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  use 
titute  for  hops  or  pure  extract  of  hops  in 
sture  of  ale  or  beer ;  and  acts  have  been 
prevent  the  adulteration  of  vinegar  and 

loyment  of  children  in  various  laborious 
lias  been  regulated  and  beneficially  re- 

hanica'  Lien  Law  has  been  revised  and 

owiug  are  the  principal  recommen- 
the  messiige : 

ilation,  modification,  and  restriction  of  the 
int  system  of  prison  labor;  spring  mu- 
ious  in  New  York  City ;  a  special  coun- 


sel to  the  Legislature ;  tax-law  revision  to  place  real 
and  personal  property  on  the  same  looting ;  a  com- 
mission to  revise-  the  charter  of  New  York  City  ;  the 
abohtion  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  most  of  its  duties 
being  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  the  State  Board  of  ilealtli,  the  duties  of  each  to 
be  concentrated  in  one  person ;  specific  provision  for 
the  free  exercise  of  religion  with  special  reference  to 
penal  institutions;  further  restriction  of  corporations 
m  the  issue  of  bonds  and  stocks ;  taxation  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  corporations ;  creation  of  a  State  Gas 
Commission ;  increase  of  damages  from  a  person  or 
corporation  for  negligence  caut^ing  deaUi  fVom  15.000 
to  $10,000  *  making  railroads  liable  for  damaf^es  from 
fires  caused  by  them,  without  explicit  proof  of  neg- 
ligence ;  abolition  of  the  office  of  State  Agent  for  Dis- 
cnarged  Convicts;  appointment  of  a  special  lat>or 
commission ;  manual  training  in  schools ;  provision 
by  law  for  a  Constitutional  Convention ;  restrictions 
upon  committals  for  insanity ;  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals be  empowered  to  confirm  criminal  judgments  in 
spite  of  the  improper  admission  of  unessential  evi- 
dence ;  abolition  of  tiie  power  of  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  except  where  the  Constitution  requires ;  a  sim- 
ple enumeration  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  State.  To 
the  statement  of  and  argument  upon  these  last  two 
propositions  the  Governor  devotes  much  space. 

He  also  says : 

The  Legislature  last  year  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  section  6  of 
Article  VI  of  tne  Constitution,  providing  for  facilitat- 
ing the  determination  of  causes  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  I  recommend  the  pat^age  of  this 
resolution  a^ain  at  the  present  session,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  this  amei.d- 
roent  to  the  elcctore  of  the  State.  The  propriety  of 
the  adoption  ot  this  measure,  or  some  other  appropri- 
ate plan  for  the  relief  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
prompt  disposition  of  its  calendar,  seems  to  be  very 
clear. 

FhuiBdaL — Valuing  investments  at  par,  the 
capital  of  the  more  important  trust  funds  upon 
Sept.  30,  1887,  was: 


FUNDS. 


Swaritim. 


Common-school  fnd  $8,8S8,127  88 


U.  S.  deposit  fbnd  . . 
Literstore  ftiod . . 
C(»IIege  knd-icrip 
tauil 


8,949,515  46 
275,000  00 

415«400  00 


Monty  in  th« 
Trawory. 


ToUl. 


-sj.- 


$72,529  56  $8,980,657  89 


67,705  25 
9,201  80 

60,009  18 


4,017,220  71 
284,201  80 

474,409  19 


Total $6,498,048  29,  $208,445  23  $8,706,488  59 


The  capital  of  ihe  same  funds  upon  Sept.  30, 

1886,  was:  Securities,  $8,514,784.83;  money 
in  the  treasury,  $154,483.65;  total,  $8,669,- 
267.98. 

The  Canal  Debt  Sinking  fund  upon  Sept.  80, 

1887,  contained  securities  and  cash  to  the 
amount  of  $4,061,188.84.  The  total  amount, 
therefore,  of  cash  and  securities  held  by  the 
Comptroller  in  trust  for  the  principal  fuuds 
upon  Sept.  30,  1887,  was  $12,767,677.36. 

In  the  report  of  last  year  it  was  estimated 
that  the  surplus  upon  Sept.  30,  1887,  would  be 
$2,572,666.39:  the  actual  surplus  is  $3,714,- 
907.55,  exceeding  the  estimate  by  $1,142,241.16. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  excess  are  the  pris<>n 
receipts,  the  tax  upon  collateral  inheritances, 
and  the  tax  upon  the  organization  of  corpora- 
tions. 

For  the  current  year  the  State  tax  is  $9,075,- 
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046.08,  the  rate  being  2  7-10  mills,  and  the  taot  recent  appropriations  are :  An  appropria- 
valuation  $3,361,128,177,  the  ta^  to  be  devoted  tion  of  $300,000  made  by  the  last  Legislatiire 
as  follows:  for  a  new  asylam  tor  insane  criminals;  appro- 
School  porposea |H,697,240W  priations  of  $190,000  tor  the  Hndson  River 

c.aiAta»  inchjdinir  cuui  debt 2,862,769  78  State  Hospital  (popolarly  known  as  the  Poagh- 

Generai  purpose* _8^^6^5_86  ^^^^^^^  Asylum) ;    appropriations    of   nearly 

Total |9,07^046  08  $190,000  for  the  asylum   just    projected  at 

The  direct  school-tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year  Ogdensburg;  an  appropriation  of  $120,000  tu 

produced  $3,708,384.69.   The  total  expenditure  rebuild  the  female  department  of  the  Stale 

from  the  State  treasury  for  educational  pur-  Industrial  School  at  Rochester;  an  appropria- 

poses  was  $4,162,874.65.     The  total  expendi-  tion  of  $300,000  for  State  Prison  repairs;  aDd 

ture,  State  and  local,  for  the  maiutenanoe  of  an  appropriation  of  $173,000  for  additions  to 

schools  was  $14,461,774.94.  the  Buffalo  Asylum. 

Setting  Hside  the  General  Fund  debt  for  In-  Prte«iig.  —  The  transactions  of  the  pnsoM 
dian  annuities,  the  principal  of  which  amounts  during  the  last  fiscal  year  were  peculinr  aod 
to  but  $122,694.87,  the  gross  State  debt  upon  abnormal,  on  account  of  the  required  change 
Sept.  30,  1887,  was  $7,444,310,  of  which  sum  in  the  method  of  employing  labor  in  the  pria- 
$800,000  is  the  amount  outstanding  of  the  ons.  By  the  expiration  of  contracts  during 
debt  created  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  the  year,  especially  in  Sing  Sing,  a  large  nam- 
Niagara  Reservation  awards  in  1886,  and  which  l>er  of  prisoners  were  released  from  employ- 
matures  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  annum.  me°t,  and  the  duty  and  work  of  transferring 
The  remaining  $6,641,310  is  the  Canal  Debt,  such  men  from  idleness  to  new  industries  wa« 
the  last  of  which  matures  in  October,  1893,  and  thrown  upon  the  officers  in  immediate  charge 
which  has  been  reduced  during  the  fiscal  year  and  upon  the  superintendent.  The  great  ma- 
by  the  purchase  and  cancellation  of  stock  to  jority  of  puch  prisoners  were  put  at  work  on 
the  amount  of  $223,700,  and  by  the  redemp-  the  public-account  system,  the  only  system  for 
tion  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,436,500,  the  employment  of  the  convicts  in  the  State 
which  matured  during  the  year.  prisons,  which,  under  existing  laws,  is  per- 

The  sinking  ftind  Sept  80,  1888,  tmoanted  to  .  $6,051,078  83  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  OperatCil.                         .... 

The  sinking  fiind  Sept.  80, 1S87,  ftmonnted  lo .   4,061,188  ^  There  was  a  material  increase  m  the  prison 

r»            #  •  VI     A,  ^  ^  -I     ♦!.                maoaaaA  qq  populatiou  during  tlic  ycar.      The  aggregate 

Dec,««e  of  sinking  ftmd  during  Uie  year...     1989,884  98  ^|^^^  ^^  prisoners  in    all    prisons  ^pt^SO, 

This  decrease  in  the  sinking  fund  is  due  to  iggg^  ^^g  3^155 .  t^e  number  in  Sept.  80, 1887, 

the  cancellation  and  redemption  of  debt  as  ^^g  3  296.    The  increase  is  141,  and  the  rat« 

above  stated,  amounting  to  $1,660,200,  the  re-  ^f  increase  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  tlie 

suit  for  the  year  being  as  follows :  preceding  year,  when  it  was  proximately  6  per 

centum.    There  has  been  an  annual  increase 


rTEMS. 


Debt 

Sinking  fiind. 

Net  debt 


Snit.  so,  1881. 


|9,204,M0  00 
ft,051,073  82 


$4,158,48«  18 


in  prison  population  nince  1888,   when  the 


$7,444,810  00    minimum   was    reached    during  a  period  of 
4,061,188  84    eleven  years.    After  1877  there  was  a  constant 


$8,888,121  16  yearly  decrease  in  the  population  of  the  State 
prisons  until  1883;  the  decline  in  six  years 

The  actual  surr>lus  on  Sept.  80  was  $3,714,-  was  739,  or  more  than  20  per  centum.    In 

907.55.    Inasmuch  as  the  actual  surplus  repre-  four  years  the  increase  has  been  468,  or  l&i 

sents  the  con<lition  of  the  State  treasury,  as-  per  centum  on  the  minimum  number  of  1883. 

suming  all  valid  appropriations  to  have  been  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  however,  that  the  total 

liquidated  and    all  collections  to  have  been  number  of  convicts  in  the  State  prisons  is  now 

made,  it  follows  that,  if  the  State  had  retired  271  less  than  it  was  in  1877,  or  something  over 

from  business  upon  the  thirtieth  of  last  Sep-  7|  per  cent,  less,  although  the  popnlatioo  of 

tember,  its  available  surplus  over  all  current  the  State  has  gained  about  three  quarters  of 

demands  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to  ex-  a  million.    In  1877  there  was  one  prisoner  in 

tinguish  the  entire  bouded  debt  not  provided  the  State  prisons  out  of  each  1,359  persons  in 

for  by  the  sinking  fund.  the  State,  while  in  1887  there  was  only  one 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  net  debt,  that  is,  the  prisoner  to  each  1,697. 

sum  not  yet  provided  for  by  the  sinking  fund.  The  health  of  the  convicts  in  all  the  prisons 

is  barely  one  tenth  of  one   per  cent,  of  the  was  generally  good.      No  epidemic  diseases 

State's  valuation  for  the  current  year.  prevailed.    The  death-rate  in  some  prisons  was 

The  tax  imposed  upon  corporations  for  the  high  as  compared  with  some  other  years  in  the 

privilege  of  organizing  or  of  increasing  their  same  prisons,  but  was  not  excessive, 

capital  stock  produced  during  the  fiscal  year  The  results  of  the  public-account  system,  so 

$201,663.99.     The  collateral  inheritance  tax  far,  afford  grounds  for  confidence  in  its  ulti- 

produced  $561,716.23.     The  gross  amount  ap-  mate  success. 

propriated  from  the  General  fund  during  the  Capital  PnlsluMit — The  commission  to  in- 
past  four  years  for  land  purchases  and  for  con-  vestigate  and  report  the  most  humane  awl 
strnction  of  buildings  exceeds  eight  and  one  half  practical  method  cf  carrying  into  efl'ect  the  sen- 
millions  of  dollars.     Among  the  more  impor-  tence  of  death  in  capital  cases,  transniittdd 
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heir  report  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  convinces  us  that  the  low  is  popular,  and  the  females 

f  1888.     Many  pages  are  occupied  with  a  re-  f^Pt^i?!!^  t^Z!  iVr'^lT  extended  to  all  women 

.     11  ^v     j'nT       A  *u   J      p  •   a:  t-i^^  over  twenty-one  yeans  01  affe. 

lew  of  all  the  difterent  methods  of  inflicting  Although  the  law  prohibiting  the  employment  of 

ndicially  loiposed  death  sentences  from  the  children  under  thirteen  years  or  age  has  been  in  force 

ery  earliest  down  to  the  present  times.   These  in  this  State  not  quite  a  year  and  a  half,  the  resulting 

re  historically  considered,  and  it  is  ascertained  benefits  are  apparent  in  every  manufacturing  city  and 

u«»  *.u^^^  r^Ji^f  ?«   ..:«r:i;J.rwi   ^r^nn^w-i^a  at  fii/1  village  m  the  commonwealth.  When  our  report  closed 

hat  there  exist  in  civilized  countries  at  the  i^^^^ear,  we  had  visited  ouly  a  small  fraction  of  the 

►resent  time  only  five  different  forms  of  exe-  manufacturing  establishments  where  children  were 

ution.     These  are  the  guillotine,  used  in  ten  employed,  and  a  good  deal  of  our  time  had  been  pro- 

onntriee:  the  sword,   used  in  nineteen;    the  viously  taken  up  in  preventing  the  re-employment  of 

»Uow8,  in  three;  the  musket,  in  two ;  and  the  the  wme  children  in  tlie  worst  of  the  places  which  we 

•                  r*  ™  4.u«:- ««.„7i;«-  *u^\^r^,v^ic  had  already  visited.   Gradually  the  unscrupulous  and 

xe,  in  one.     From  the  r  studies  the  oommis-  negligent  were  made  to  understand  that  the*law  would 

loners  draw  these  conclusions :  be  imoartially  enforced,  and  when  the  amended  act 

That  the  effort  to  diminish  the  increase  of  crime  by  pa»8ed,  p  ving  us  eight  deputies,  there  was  no  longer 

he  indiscriminate  application  of  capital  punishment  ^  dpuht  but  Uiat,  so  far  as  our  efforts  could  be  made 

0  various  offenses,  involving  different  grades  of  moral  effective,  children  under  the  age  of  thirte^  should  not 

urpitude :  or,  in  other  wonfe,  by  the  enlarging  of  the  $«  JP^^^^  ^^^^J  factonea  of  this  State.    It  is  with  a 

lumber  of  offenses  to  which  capital  punishment  is  f^^hng  of  satisfaction  that  we  look  back  over  the  work 

oade  applicable,  has  proved  a  failure.  of  the  year  m  this  direction.    Thousands  of  children 

That  any  undue  or  peculiar  severity  in  the  mode  of  who  have  been  driven  or  drawn  mto  the  hard  daily 
nflictimr  the  death  penalty  neither  operates  to  lessen  f^P^  ot  mill-life,  were  set  free  to  enjoy  a  little  sun- 
he  occurrence  of  the  offense,  nor  to  produce  a  deter-  *'hine  and  obtain  the  rudimento,  at  least,  of  an  educa- 
ent  effect,  *^®°  '  manufacturen*  were  required  to  employ  an  older 

That  from  the  long  catalogue  of  various  methods  claw  of  help,  and  pay  them  a  higher  rate  of  wages ; 

►f  puniahment  adopted  by  various  nations  at  different  ^<\  wortMesa  fathers  were  forced  to  work  and  support 

iraea,  only  five  are  now  practically  resorted  to  by  the  ^^^^^  children,  inatead  of  obtaining  support  from  their 

ivUixwi  worid.  oflfepring.                              ♦     u     ,    •      v  .           w 

_        „      ^    _       _                  ...               i_   J     XI  The  necessity  for  truant-schools  is  obvious.    Wo 

To   all  of  the  five  prevailing   methods   the  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed  providing  for  schools 

^mmission  finds  insuperable  objections.     The  for  incorrigible  children  in  all  counties  of  over  125,000 

/American   method  of    hanging  is    described  population,  with  joint  school**  ibr  counties  of  smaller 

IS  fearfully  cruel,  uncertain,  liable  to  all  kinds  population.    Theae  schm.ls,  in  connection  with  the 

■^           I    •^.     ,     *         ,.     ,r^          «    .  compulsory-education  omoers  and  constables,  whom 

>f    mechanical    complications,   offenng  more  ^^  ^^  recommend  to  be  appointed  and  empowered, 

:ban  any  method  opportunities  for  suicide  and  will  soon  clearthe  State  of  the  stigma  which  now  rests 

>ther  distressing  efforts  to  cheat  justice,  or  for  upon  it  of  having  so  many  ignorant,  unlettered  chil- 

slumsy  and  unskillful  work  on  the  part  of  the  ^^^  andyoutha.    In  this  connection,  we  renew  our 

*:  «^-   «»  !»«»:»»  4.1.^  ^»:».:nri  ;«  «  /»/x«  recommendation,  made  last  year,  that  the  prohibitory 

3xecutioner,  as  leaving  the  cnmmal  in  a  con-  ^  ^^  ^^.^^  children  mav  be  employed  in  manufact- 

lition  that  encourages  attempts  at  resuscita-  uring  establishments  be  increased  to  fourteen  years, 

»ion,  and  as  being  in  the  case  of  women  par-  and  that  mercantile  houses  be  included  within  tlie 

iicularly  disgusting  and  horrible.     The  use  of  provisions  of  the  act    We  also  recommend  that  the 

jlectricity  is  then  urged  in  these  words :  -  Per-  ^T?{f'f  ^ii  ^Jff  t»^°  ^f  ^  ^  amended  so  as  to  pro- 

,           7,  •'         2^       J^  .            *   1               #       .v  Vide  that  all  children  between  the  affcs  of  eiffht  and 

[laps   the  most   potent  agent  known  for  the  fourteen  years  shall  attend  school  the  full  scholastic 

lestrnction  of  human  life  is  electricity.  Death,  year,  instead  of  for  fourteen  weeks  a  year,  as  at 

IS  a  result,  is  instantaneous  upon  its  appHca-  present. 

tion.     It  is  the  duty  of  society  to  utilize  for  its  Natloial  CNuurd.— -On  September  SO,  the  Na- 

benefit  the  advantages   and  facilities  which  tional  Guard  consisted  of  726  officers  and  11,- 

Nsience  has  uncovered  to  its  view.     An  elec-  909  enlisted  men,  aggregating  12,685  officers 

trio  shock  of  sufficient  force  to  produce  death  and  enlisted  men.  There  was  some  increase  by 

can  not  produce  a  sensation  which  can  be  reo-  recruiting  subsequently,  and  the  aggregate  at 

ognized.    The  velocity  of  the  electric  current  the  close  of  the  year  approximated  13,000  offi- 

is  so  great  that  the  brain  is  paralyzed.^^  c^rs  and  enlisted  men.    The  Inspector-General 

Fadfry  lupectlM.  —  The  following  are  the  reports  that  there  were  present  at  the  annual 
chief  points  of  the  second  annual  report  of  the  inspection  and  muster  10.444  officers  and  en- 
factory  inspectors :  listed  men,  but  that  he  does  not  consider  the 

The  clause  prohibiting  male  minors  under  eighteen  number  present  at  the  annual  muster  a  fair  in- 

knd  women  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  from" work-  dication  of  the  effective  or  reliable  strength  of 

injf  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week  has  been  rigidly  the  organizations,  for  the  reason  that  special 

SWvf,;SnnbL^^Tnru."rh^'^u"&i?:  efforts  are  made  to  bring  men  out  on  that  oo- 

urere  now  desire  to  run  overtinffe  they  employ  an  extra  casion.     An  organization  should  not  be  rated, 

set  of  hands,  not  necessarily  as  many  as  the  usual  either  in  strength  or  efficiency,  according  to  its 

foree  of  the  establishment,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  showing  at  the  annual  inspection  and  muster, 

relieve  the  regular  force,  and  thus  keep  down  the  ^^^  ^he  work  done  at  other  times,  especially 

limit  to  sixty  houre.  This  plan  has  furnished  employ-  .                     ,    .  ..    „     ui    j  ni     ohonld  also  hfi 

ment  to  a  large  number  of  people  m  the  aggregate,  m  camp  ana  ai  iw  weeKiy  anus,  SDOUia  also  De 

and  i«  satisfactory  to  the  regukr  employes  of  the  va-  taken  into  consideration. 

rious  factories,  very  few  of  whom  are  willing  to  work  The  Adjutant-General  refers  to  the  need  of 

more  than  the  recrulation  number  of  hours.    Inter-  armories  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

llu^^.  T**lZi;ri!P"^^«  S?l-I?t';^lf  fJ'^^t^.n^in.u^  CamUs.— The  annual  report  of  the  State  Engi- 

the  State  r^rardmfir  the  prohibition  of  women  under  ,  «                  ,        »^, ,    i.  ^.u    ^  ..  1              .. 

twenty-one  and  minora  under  eighteen  from  being  neer  and  Surveyor  shows  that  the  total  amount 

employed  at  labor  more  than  sixty  hours  a  week,  of  freight  moved  on  the  canals  of  the  State 
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daring  the  season  of  navigation  was  5,553,805  health  and  safety  of  workers  in  the  perfonnaocf  cf 
tone,  and  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  their  labor  should  be  uecured  bylaw;  that  the  Uwi 
^  ,  .  J  •«  *i  *  *  ^1  relatinc  to  child-labor  and  compulsory  edacatioQ 
average  canal  tonnage  during  the  past  twelve  ghoulcfbe  strictly  enforced  and  their  prbii^ion*  ex- 
years,  and  this  increased  volume  of  business  tended ;  that  a  just  system  of  profit-sharing  betweai 
was  done  with  less  detention  than  ever  before  employers  and  employ^  saould  be  encouraged ;  that 
known.     The  canals  were  opened  on  the  7th  the  establishment  of  oo-operatiyo  business  entemriflts 

day  of  May  andclosed.on  the  1st  day  of  De-  !'4t''di«JXre.^n^rS;r^wi:nr.rfdSSj 

cember,  and   their  navigation  was  interrupted  i>e  settled  by  arbitration;  that  equal  wajres  forequil 

by  no  breaks  or  other  serious  accidents.     The  work  be  paid  alike  to  men  and  women ;  that  we  tre 

general  condition  of  tfie  to  w  ing-path  and  per-  opposed  to  the  holding  of  lar^  tracts  of  land  for  speco- 

ishable  structures  has  been  improved.     This  lative  puiposw  by  an v  individual  or  con^ra^^ 

:         ^^^i^M..  *i  «    ««^^  ..,:♦!.   ♦!.«   ♦^^j^^  ^«#.k  demand  that  the  pubhc  lands  be  reserved  for  actual 

is  especially  the  case  with  the  towing-path,  gettlew:  that  sucfi  franchises  as  street-railroads,*!*^ 

which  has  been  very  thoroughly  raised  and  re-  routes,  ferries,  and  gas  companies  should  oe  cUspoMd 

formed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  canals^  length  of  to  individuals  or  companies  that  would  ai^  to 

during  the  psst  three  years  serve  the  public  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  not  to  the 

PrtWcL-The  United  Labor  party  held  its  S,*? li*?Lv'«tn  Un'Lf n^^Vh-Ttif/wi"  "^ 

o^  ^    /-,  .•  ^  o  a-L     "I  rtii-     f  What  they  own,  ana  not  upon  what  tney  owe. 

State  Convention  at  byracuse  on  the  19th  ol        9^  And  finally,  that  as  proofs  of  the  subf«rviencT  of 

August.     It  reaffirmed  substantially  the  plat-  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  to  the  nun 

form  adopted  in  New  York  city  on  Sept.  23,  power,  we  cite  the  tliilure  of  the  BepubUcan  party  lor 

1886,  with  8r>me  additional  resolutions.     The  four  consecutive  yeaw  to  fumu  its  pledge  to  su^^ 

4^ii^L:««.  *t^i.»4-  «,««  »^».:»«4^^.i  .  v^m  c^^.A4^»..r  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  and  the  p«»- 

foUowmg  ticket  was  nominated:  For  Secretary  age  V  recent  Legislatures  of  the  Mandmmui^ 

of  State,  Henry  George ;  tor  CoMiptroller,  Vio-  Soonev  Excise  bill,  and  the  Crosby  High-Ucense  Wll, 


a^  ^     t^     '             '  A    a                   01           ^A  principle,  thus  le^nilizing  ffamblimr  and  sharing  with 

State  Engineer  and    Surveyor,    bylvanus   A.  {i,e  gimiler  his  proflte;  and  thT Cantor  Be5  bill, 

Sweet,  of  Broome.  thus  increasing  the  enticementH  of  the  saloon  bj 

Mr.  Sweet  declined,  and  M.  K.  Oouzens  was  music  and  song,  and  by  similar  acts  of  party  leaden 

substituted  in   his    place.      The  presence  of  and  representatives. 

Socialistic  delegates  from   the  city  of   New  The  Republican  State  Convention  was  held 

York  caused  trouble,  but  they  were  finally  ex-  at  Saratoga  on  September  14.    It  nominated  the 

eluded.  following  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Fred- 

The  Prohibition  State  Convention  was  held  erick  D.  Grant ;  Comptroller,  Jesse  8.  L'Amor- 

at  Syracuse  on  August  25.    Candidates  for  eaux;  Treasurer,  James  H.  Carmichael;  At- 

State  offices  were  nominated,  and  the  follow-  torney-General,    James   A.    Dennison;  State 

ing  platform  was  put  forth  :  Engineer,  O.  H.  P.  Cornell.     The  following  i* 

We,  Prohibitionists  of  New  York,  through  our  rep-  ^^e  platform  adopted : 

resentatives  in  convention  assembled,  ^rratcful  to  Al-  1.  The  Republican  part^r,  bv  all  honorable  mean, 

mipchty  God,  Sovereign  of  nations  and  Guardian  of  seeks  restoration  to  power  in  the  8tate  and  in  the  na- 

homes,  and  looking  to  him  for  guidance,  hereby  set  tion,  becaiute  of  the  unchallenged  record  of  historv, 

forth  tne  following  declaration  of  principles :  attesting  its  administrative  success  in  war-time,  in  the 

1.  The  government  of  and  by  and  ror  the  people  period  of  restoration  and  pacification,  in  executive, 
can  be  permanent  and  fit  to  endure  only  as  the  people  legislative,  and  financial  acnievcments,  in  the  puiity 
guard  sacredly  public  morals  and  private  life.  and  efficiency  of  its  methods,  and  m  the  lasting;  bene- 

2.  That  the  liquor-traffic  bein^i^  a  foe  to  the  indi-  fits  contbrred  upon  the  people,  and  becau^  sines 
vidual  citizen,  a  curse  to  the  home,  a  burden  to  society.  Democratic  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  nation,  the  in- 
and  a  crime  a^nst  God  and  the  State,  its  entire  pro-  capacity  and  inefficiency  of  that  party  in  administn- 
hibition  is  demanded  by  every  interest  of  social  and  tion  and  leirislation,  the  egregious  blunders  of  the  ex- 
political  economy.  ecutive  and  the  Democratic  branch  of  Conjsres^  maoT 

8.  That  the  extermination  of  this  traffic  can  never  of  whose  acts  are  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  inter- 
be  secured  through  any  system  which  confers  license  ests,  have  constantly  emphasiKd  the  wisdom  aDd 
or  levies  a  tax  upon  it.  necessity  of  such  restoration. 

4.  That  to  vote  for  license  or  tax  of  the  liquor-traffic  2.  Two  and  a  half  years  of  a  Democratic  Pperident, 

is  to  accept,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  a  bribe  from  the  who  has  had  the  co-operation  of  an  overwhelming  roa- 

State^s  worst  enemy,  and  that  he  who  votes  for  a  cor-  jority  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  wbere^  uoder 

rupt  and  corrupting  system  for  the  revenue  it  yields  is  the  Constitution,  all  revenue  measures  must  on^nn^ 

as  ^ilty  of  a  crime  against  the  State  as  he  who  sells  have  exposed  the  incapacity  of  the  Democratic  partj 

his  vote  to  a  corrupt  candidate.  and  the  weakness  of  the  Democratic  policy  notler 

6.  That  the  punty  and  value  of  the  ballot  demand  which  so  much  was  promised  the  people,  but  frca 

disfhinchisement  for  him  who  sells  a  vote  and  also  for  which  there  have  come  only  broken  pleogca,  failare  to 

him  who  buys  it.  promote  the  people's  interests.     No  plan  to  redooe 

6.  That  iustioe  and  equity  alike  demand  that  the  the  revenues  or  to  retrench  expenditures.  No  parpoM 
ballot  should  bo  given  to  woman,  and  that  we  demand  to  promote  a  practical  civil-service  reform,  or  etW 
the  submission  by  Conirress  to  the  several  States  of  a  wise  to  improve  the  public  service ;  while  oonspioioiB 
national  oonstitutional  amendment  guaranteeing  her  among  the  many  shortcoming^  of  this  adminii^^tion 
right  thereto.  aro  numberless  appointees  who  have  proved  taithle<i 

7.  That  the  extermination  of  the  manufacture,  im-  and  incompetent ;  the  postal  service  alsomnized  and 
portation  and  sale  of  intoxicatin<;  beverages  is  the  its  efficiency  imiiairea,  and  the  pablto  busineas  in 
dominant  issue  before  the  citizens  of  both  State  and  other  departments  delayed  and  obstructed, 
nation.    It  is,  therefore,  the  only  test  of  jwirty  fealty.  8.  We  adhere  firmly  to  the  American  policy  under 

8.  For  wage-earners  we  demand  prohioition  of  the  whose  operation  unexampled  prosperity  and  thrift 
liquor-traffic  as  the  most  important  reform ;  that  the  have  blessed  the  land,  and  hold  that  any  changes  to 
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be  made  in  the  tariff  laws  fihould  be  made  by  the  tions,  having  been  voted  by  the  Republican  Lo^lat- 

friends  of  thoae  laws  and  in  the  interest  of  protection  ure,  and  defeated  by  the  Democratic  Govemor^s  veto, 

of  labor  on  our  own  soil,  and  of  home  markets,  not  by  the  failure  to  secure  an  enumeration  and  reappoint- 

or  in  the  interests  of  free-trade  propagandists,  nor  for  ment  and  other  benefits  of  the  census  is  chaiveable 

the  benefit  of  foreign  producers  and  foreign  labor,  holely  to  the  executive's  nullification  of  the  Consti- 

National  taxation  soould  be  so  adjusted  as  to  raise  tution*s  mandate,  and  his  defiance  of  the  cor ordinate 

revenue  sutficient  for  an  economic  and  wise  adminis-  branch  of  the  State  Government,  with  which  all  legis- 

tration  of  the  Government,  for  the  payment  of  the  lation  must  originate,  and  which  is  accountable  there- 

public  debt,  for  the  development  of  national  resources,  for ;  and  the  Democratic  party,  in  sustaining  the  Gov- 

and  for  national  defense  ;  out  any  reduction  should  be  emor's  veto,  shares  with  him  the  responsibility  and 

HO  made  aa  not  to-  impair  the  prosperity  of  home  in-  discredit  for  the  wanton  overriding  of  the  Com^titu- 

dustries.     American  markets  must  oe  preserved  to  the  tion. 

products  of  American  labor  and  capital,  and  protected  11.  The  veto  and  defeat,  by  Gov.  Hill,  of  an  im- 

trom  forei^  encroachment^^.  proved  registry  bill,  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  pro 

4.  The  principle  of  the  national  and  State  dvil-scrvr  mote  pure  elections,  was  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of 
ice-reform  laws  has  our  hearty  approval.  These  laws  lawful  electors.  Tne  most  efficient  safeguard  should 
should  be  executed  in  the  spirit  m  which  they  were  be  placed  about  the  primary,  the  source  of  all  political 
enacted  and  accepted  by  tlie  people,  and  be  advanced  action,  as  well  as  about  the  ballot-box,  so  as  to  secure 
and  be  made  permanent.    The  hvpocritical  pretenses  their  purity  and  inviolability. 

under  which  both  President  Cleveland's  and  Gov.  12.  The  people  of  the  State,  having  voted  in  favor 

Hill's  administration  have  continually  and  shamctully  of  a  constitutional  convention,  the  Legislature  made 

violated  the  law,  by  systemic  perversion  to  partisan  provision  therefor,  and  the  Governor  became  responsi- 

purposes,  dei«ervcs  the  popular  condemnation.  ole,  by  his  veto,  for  the  annulment  of  the  popular  will. 

5.  The  political  riffhts  of  all  persons  throughout  the  18.  Whatever  propositions  of  le^slnt  ion  will  mid- 
land must  be  established  firmly  and  beyond  contro-  gate  and  equalize  taxation  should  oe  enacted,  and  to 
versy.  The  persecutions  of  the  workinginan  in  the  Kepublican  legislation  is  due  the  progress  that  bus 
Sootn,  and  the  denial  of  his  civil  rights,  cause  de^^-  been  made  in  this  direction  in  this  State.  The  cor- 
dation,  low  washes,  and  inferior  proouctM,  which  brin:;  poration  tax  laws  and  collateral  inheritance  bill  and 
into  un  fair  com  petition  the  labor  of  the  North,  and  ob-  iiomeatead  tax  are  in  the  right  spirit,  and  tend  to 
stroct  that  fUli  measure  of  property  and  thrift  that  simplify  the  tax  system.  We  are  m  favor  of  further 
equal  oondltions  throughout  the  country  would  estab-  changes  in  the  tax  laws  as  shall  equalize  the  burden, 
lish  and  maintain.  A  fair  hearing  on  aul  public  ques-  and  compel  perM>nal  property  to  licar  its  proper  share, 
tions,  a  tree  ballot  in  every  citizen's  hands,  and  an  14.  We  approve  the  laws,  State  and  national,  pro- 
honest  count  of  the  vote,  are  just  prerogatives  of  oiti-  hibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  ot  food 
zenship,  to  which  full  respect  must  be  paid,  to  insure  made  in  intitation  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  earnestly 
the  enjoyment  of  the  freeman's  birthright  and  the  favor  such  further  legislation  as  mav  be  necessary  for 
maintenance  of  republican  government  on  a  stable  the  protection  of  genuine  dairy-products, 
foundation.  15.  We  recommend  to  the  Legislature  a  iust  care  of 

6.  The  veterans  of  the  Union  armies  and  navies  are  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  State  in  tne  mainte- 
entitled  to  the  liberal  consideration  of  this  people  for  nance  of  cheap  transportation,  tlirough  a  wholesome 
all  public  preferment,  and  should  receive  generous  comi>etition  bv  the  State  waterwavs,  and  the  doing  of 
care  and  adequate  .pensions.  The  flippant,  sneery  this  without  placing  unnecessary  ourdcns  upon  locali- 
language  of  President  Cleveland's  vetoes  of  pension  ties  beyond  the  benefits  received.  National  support 
bills  was  in.-<ulting  to  the  veterans  and  degrading  to  of  the  c)rie  Canal,  the  great  highway  for  the  products 
the  executive.  The  subservient  spirit  displayed  in  of  the  West  to  the  BeaU>ard,  is  favored  and  invited. 
Bfr.  Cleveland's  illegal  order  to  return  rebel  battle-  16.  The  cause  of  Ireland  and  the  efforts  in  its  behalf 
Hags,  the  precious  trophies  of  the  Union  troops,  de-  by  Gladstone,  Pamell,  and  their  associates,  hav(f  the 
►ervea  only  reprobation,  and  justly  excites  the  resent-  earnest  sympathy  of  Republicans,  and  commend  their 
ment  of  all  loyal  citizens.  operation  by  all  peaceful  methods  to  promote  un  early 

7.  Congress  should  pass  laws  and  establish  regula-  and  complete  triumph. 

tions  that  will  prevent  the  coming  to  our  shores  of  Xhe  Democratic  State  Convention  met  M 
disreputable  and  undesirable  persons  whose  preeence  Saratoga  on  September  27,  and  nominated  the 
here  would  threaten  good  government,  disturb  the  ^  ,,  P  . .  i_  5  -n  «  '  7  V  o/^  t.  j 
peace  and  order,  and  depreciate  the  dignity  and  re-  loUowing  ticket :  For  Secretary  of  State,  Fred- 
wards  of  honest  labor.  Anarchist^  communists,  po-  erick  Cook:  Comptroller,  Edward  Weniple; 
lyg;amlst8,  paupers, fugitives  fVom  justice,  and  insane,  A ttornt-y -General,  Charles  F.  Tabor;  Treas- 
vidoua,  and  criminal  pei^ns,  as  also  contract  labo^  „rer  Lawrence  J.  Fitzgerald;  State  Engineer 
soould  be  rigorously  excluded  ;  but  honest,  mdustri-  ^^i  u„-„«,.^-  t^u«  u^.L.4.  tk«  .,vi«*f<I!«  -v.,* 
CPUS,  well-mtcnded  persons,  escaping  the  oppression  ftnd  Surveyor,  John  Boirart.  The  platf6rm  put 
and  degradation  of  Old  World  despotisms,  and  the  forth  contained  the  following  planks, 
crushin?  force  of  free-trade  policies,  are  welcome  as  a  Whereas^  the  unnecessary  Federal  taxation  of  the 
desirable  element  in  our  population.  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  1100,000.000.     Unnecessary 

8.  The  record  of  the  Republican  Legislature  for  taxation  is  unjust  taxation ;  therefore,  the  Democracy 
wisdom  in  general  action,  for  giving  labor  the  legisla-  of  New  York  demand  that  Federal  tax^iition  bd 
tion  it  sought,  and  for  efficiency  and  economy  in  State  straightway  reduced  by  a  sum  not  less  than  $100,000,- 
expenditwre,  commands  approval.  The  low  rate  of  000  a  year ;  and  also  respectf\illy  urge  upon  Congresf^, 
State  taxation  is  the  best  evidence  of  fidelity  and  pru-  that  a  measure  shall  be  adopted  which  will,  in  the 
denoe.  Had.  the  Democratic  Governor  given  sanction  lan^niflge  of  the  President's  inaugural  address,  ^^  ro- 
to  wise  legislative  action,  the  tax  list  would  have  been  lieve  the  people  from  unnecessary  taxation,  having  a 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  people  would  have  due  regara  to  the  interests  of  capital  invested,  and 
cause  to  rejoice  in  an  era  of  genuine  reform.  workingmen  employed  in  American  industries."    The 

9.  We  heartilv  indorse  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  taxation  to  be  nrst  reduced,  or  altogether  removed, 
majority  of  the  Lcj^islature  in  passing  the  bill  to  limit  are  those  on  imported  raw  material  which  now  assist 
ana  restrict  the  liquor-traffic^  and  we  condemn  the  and  promote  foreign  competition  with  ourselves  in  our 
vetoes  of  the  Governor  as  hostile  to  that  purpose.  We  own  markets,  and  prevent  or  hinder  the  sale  of  our 
recommend  comprehensive  and  efficient  icirislation  for  surplus  products  in  foreign  markets. 

giving  local  option  by  counties,  towns,  and  cities.  Along  with  these  taxes  should  be  forthwith  remit- 

and  restriction  by  taxation,  on  such  localities  as  do  ted  or  reduced  the  taxation  which  enriches  the  cost 

not,  bv  their  option,  exclude  absolutely  the  traffic.  to  our  wa^c-eamers  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life 

10.  ^he  State  census  under  constitutional  direc-  and  the  price  of  the  common  daily  clothing  of  all  our 
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people.  BesideB  these  there  are  xevoral  hundred  arti-  required  for  a  day's  work,  and  all  corpontion^,  other 
cles  among  the  4,182  articles  now  tuxed  which  should  than  municipal,  should  be  required  to  pay  iheir  em- 
be  swept  off  tlie  tax-list  into  the  free  list,  thereby  ploy^  whose  wag^  are  by  the  day,  once  a  week,  tod 
diminidliing  the  oorst  of  collecting  all  our  seaport  taxes,  in  money.  The  Democratic  party,  the  partTol'tbe 
and  casting  away  those  which  are  petty,  needless,  and  people,  which  in  the  past  has  inau'i^urated  ana  earned 
vexatious.  We  also  urge  the  immediate  enactment  of  through  all  legislation  of  genuine  and  lasting  b^ieit 
the  measure  prepared  by  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.  to  those  who  work  fur  wages,  is  always  ready  to  fsvor 
Hewitt,  and  reported  to  the  last  House  by  the  Com-  such  legislation  as  may  justly  be  required  to  proiur^ 
mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  systematize,  simplify,  their  interest  and  welfare.  New  York  State  now  en^p 
and  economize  tlie  machinery  tor  the  collection  ot  tiie  the  benefit  of  a  Democratic  State  administranom 
customs  revenue,  and  especially  for  making  ooiTect  which  has  well  filled  the  trust  committed  to  it  by  tbe 
appraUsement  ot  foreign  values  on  ad  valorem  rates  of  electors  in  1885.  In  every  branch  of  the  State  govera 
d!utv  shall  be  retained.  ment  under  Democratic  control  tbe  laws  have  been 

To  all  citizens  born  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  the  airricd  into  effect  with  rigor,  with  vigor  and  justice, 

multitude  of  our  native  citizens  who  desire  to  obtain  -and  every  right  of  the  people  has  been  jealously  mtio- 

and  securely  hold  their  homes,  the  Democratic  party  taincd.     Wherefore  we  heartily  indon«e  the  admiiui^ 

has  rendered  inestimable  service  m  reclaiming  tVom  tration  of  David  B.  Hill^  Governor  of  New  Tort,  and 

speculative  railroad   corporations  the    public  lands  pledge  to  him  our  fbll  oonfldenoe  and  support 
which  such  cor^iorations,  by  the  corrupt  aid  of  Re-        The  Democracy  of  New  York  approves  die  admiob- 

publican  administrations,  had  seized,  to  be  disposed  tration  of  Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  Dnited 

of  for  their  private  gain.     Many  millions  of  acres  in  States.    It  has  won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  til 

the.*(e  lands  nave  been  recovered  by  the  Democratic  citizens  without  regard  to  party.     It  has  removed  tbtt 

administration  and  returned  to  the  people  for  the  use  apprehension  of  the  dangers  which  would  attuni  t 

of  actual  settiers.  change  of  puty  in  Federd  administration  which  btd 

The  Dimocratio  party  is  the  proved  friend  of  all  beoome  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  maintenance  of  oar 
who  h.ive  come  to  our  country  seeking  to  be  partners  ftee  fifovemment  dependent  upon  the  popular  will,  h 
in  our  weffare  and  citizens  obedient  to  its  laws,  has  brought  back  honesty  and  simplicity  to  the  con- 
There  is  in  our  America  bread  enough  and  work  duct  of  affairs.  It  has  checked  the  wakte  of  puUic 
^enough  for  all,  and  the  Federal  laws  now  on  the  statute-  moneys  and  insisted  upon  their  devotion  to  eonstito- 
book  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  foreign  emi-  tional  purposes.  It  has  effected  a  practical  rvform 
gration  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  if  they  shall  be  fiuth-  with  the  civil  service.  It  has  maintained  thenstiooal 
tully  executed  by  tiie  proper  Federal  and  State  au-  ch.iracter  tor  justice  and  forbearance  in  dealing  with 
tliorities,  require  present  enlargement  or  amendment,  foreii^n  countries.     Its  management  of  tiie  trestorr 

Tnc  Democracy  of  New  York  reiterate  their  sup-  bus  been  signally  wise  and  prudent,  and  it  has  beirw 

port  of  the  civil-service  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  reconstruction  of  our  naval  establishment  vitli 

of  the  State  of  New  York  and  their  purpose  to  uphold  thoroughness  that  proouses  tbe  restoration  of  our 

'them  both.     In  view  of  the  radical  clianges  in  the  ancient  prestige  on  the  sea.     Wherefore,  we  repctt. 

administrative  methods  which  grow  out  of  the  civil-  the  Democracy  of  New  York,  in  convention  assemoled. 

service  laws  and  the  differences  of  opinion  which  ex-  again  pledge  to  the  President  our  strong  and  imwtver- 

ist  in  rehttion  thereto,  we  deem  this  subject  one  which  iug  oonfidence  and  support, 
might  properly  be  submitted  to  the  popular  vote. 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  decrease  in  tiie  ordi-        At  the  election  in  November  the  Democratic 

nary  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  faithful  sol-  ticket  was  saccessful.     The  vote  for  Secretarj 

dicrs,  sailors,  and  their  tamilies  have  been  generously       m  c«.„*«  ^«„  „„  ^-^n^ t>        ui*  t^a  on 

remembered,  and  the  annual  i>ension  list  under  Demi  ?f  ^^^  "^^  «f  Allows :     RepublicaD,  452,811 : 

cratic  control  shows  nayments  in  number  and  amount  I>emoorHtic,   469,888 ;     UDited    Lal)or,   70,ft55 

largely  in  excess  of  those  during  the  years  of  Repub-  (87,477   in  New   York   aud   15,685   io  Kings 

lican  administration.    ^    „    ^     ^  ^^      ^    ^  .    ,  County);  Progressive  I.abor,   7,622  (5,889  in 

thJ^^r^^^fl^Lf  nnS^p^H  hvX^^  New  York  and  1,180  in  Kings  County):  Pro- 

the  wrongs  innicted  on  Ireland  by  the  coercive  and  vu**.*         ai  oKt\      n    *.i  o  ^-.^      mi    i       _ 

despotic  power  of  the  English  Government,  and  ex-  *ubition.  41,850;  all  others,  3,149.     ThelowMl 

)>ress  to  that  suffering  people  the  earnest  hope  that  Democratic  plarality  was  11,026  for  Treasurer, 

thev  may  speedily  er^ioy  the  bleasmgs  of  home-rule  The  Legislatare  consists  of  21  RepablicHns  and 

and  of  self-government.  .-,.-,  11  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  72  RepoblicMS 

In  order  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  to  our  peo-  ^^  j  k«  n««,rv«-«fr-  :«  ♦k^  a  «« 

pie  and  raw  materials  for  the  employment  of  our^n-  ^^^  ^^  Democrats  in  the  House, 
dustries  and  the  building  up  of  our  towns  and  cities         InsinilW   UgMaOM. — Perhaps  the  most  im- 

at  the  lowest  practicable  cost,  we  favor  tiie  continu-  poriant  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1887 

anceofthe  work  of  lengthening  the  locks  and  of  clean-  was  one  amending  the  general   acts  relative 

ing  out  channels  of  the  canals  upon  tiie  plan  reoora-  ^^  ^j^^    incorporwion   and  regulation  of  co- 
mended  by  the  late  Governor  Sevmour  aud  in  prog-  '  "  i.,   ^^   wwvu   vi 

ress  by  the  State.    The  State  of  New  York  needs  and  "perA^'ve  or  assessment  life  and  casualty  •»• 

will  accept  no  Federal  aid  for  such  improvements.  sociations  and  societies.     After  a  great  strue- 

We  favor  a  revised  excL-^e  law  applicable  without  gle  between  the  "old"  companies  and  what 

unjust  discrimination  tiirou^hout  the  State.    We  op-  are   known   as  the  "people's"   c<impanies  t 

toms  of  any  portion  of  our  citizens.    We  believe  that  deposit  of  f  100,000  by  all  the  popular  compt- 

cxcise  revenues,  like  other  local  revenues,  should  be  nies  before  they  can  commence  business  in  tbe 

applied  in  lessening  local  expenditures.  State.     Another  important  law  is  the  one  COD- 

We  assert  the  rijjht  of  ocal  self-government  for  the  tinaing  for  ten  years  the  payment  to  the  ex- 
cities,  and  demand  that  the  LeifislaturD  shall  provide  ^2  /v:       v     iT    -^       /.i_    *. 

alike  general  laws  for  the  exercise  of  that  right.  ^^\^^  faromen  of  ^ew  York  citj  of  the  two  per 

We  heartily  ap|:>rove  of  such  legislation  as  shall  ^ve  cent.  OU  gross  receipts  exacted  from  all  for«|;n 

the  fullest  protection  ngainbt  simulated  products  ot  the  companies  that  do  business  in  that  city.    The 

farm  and  dairy  interests.    The  oppressive  hours  of  present  force  of  paid  firemen  attempted  to  eiin 

{fo^.^  trv?4"'laC'pUS«  Sfer*or=  -"t-l  of  the  funds,  «r,  at  le«^  £»  h.v.c« 

Streets,  or  land  accrued  for  public  use,  should  be  so  half  Of  it,  but  they  signally  failed.     The  Oof- 

regulated  by  law  that  no  more  than  ten  hours  shall  be  emor  signed  the  bill,  although  he  declared  thit 
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le  did  not  like  soch  kind  of  legislation.  A  company  to  discriminate  against  negroes ;  pro- 
aw  of  1886,  enacted  for  tlie  preservation  of  viding  that  every  notice  to  policy-holders  look- 
jolicy -holders,  required  that  all  fire-insurance  ing  to  a  forfeiture  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
>olicies  should  be  printed  in  uniform  style  of  the  value  of  the  policy  on  the  81st  of  Decem- 
;ype,  paper,  etc.  A  new  law  of  the  present  ber  preceding;  authorizing  the  incorporation 
rear  amends  the  former  law,  so  as  to  except  of  fidelity  companies  on  the  assessment  plan; 
Tom  its  provisions  all  town  or  town  and  coun-  affecting  the  right  of  waver  so  that  after  two 
:y  operative  companies.  Another  new  law  years  a  policy-holder  may  at  any  time  demand 
inthorizcs  marine  companies  to  bold  additional  the  amount  of  premiums  paid ;  allowing  any 
"eai  estate  for  the  purpose  of  storing  wrecked  corporation  depositing  $100,000  with  the  in- 
ressels  or  cargoes.  A  new  provision  is  to  the  surance  department  for  one  kind  of  insurance 
effect  that  agents  may  stamp  upon  the  backs  of  to  transact  any  kind  of  life  insurance ;  repeal- 
bolides  the  name  and  arldress  of  themselves  or  ing  the  laws  of  18S2  forbidding  the  publica- 
;beir  firms.  By  another  law  provision  is  made  tion  of  statements  by  foreign  fire  companies 
;hat  no  receiver  shall  be  appointed  for  a  life-  other  than  the  statements  of  their  assets  and 
nsarance  company  whose  general  fund  equals  business.  Several  very  pointed  inquiries  were 
ts  outstanding  liabilities  and  a  reserve  on  directed  during  the  session,  but,  for  the  most 
x>licie8  an<1  claims  not  matured  at  4^  per  cent.,  part,  they  amounted  to  nothing.  One  of  them 
;he  capital  stock  not  to  be  coni^idered  a  lia-  called  for  a  statement  from  the  companies  giv- 
t>ility;  and  no  company  to  issue  new  policies  ing  reasons  for  increasing  rates  on  rural  prop- 
f  its  minimum  reserve,  with  interest  at  4  per  erty.  This  was  answered  by  the  statement 
^nt,  is  impaired,  until  the  impairment  is  that  such  companies  had  not  reported  to  the 
made  good.  The  Governor  very  promptly  department,  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  be 
signed  the  bill  repealing  the  law  of  1880,  relat-  coutrolled.  Another  inquiry  asserted  that 
ing  to  the  taxation  of  life  companies.  This  was  local  boards  of  villages  had  appointed  stamp 
urged  on  the  ground  that  the  tax  is  really  agents  so  that  they  could  control  the  insurance 
upon  the  policy-holders;  and,  although  it  will  business.  This  was  fouud  to  be  untrue.  A  third 
take  a  million  dollars  out  of  the  State  treasury,  inquiry  was  manifestly  a  '^  strike,*^  and  it  was 
the  idea  seemed  to  be  a  popular  one.  Other  never  pres:>ed.  Still  another  inquiry,  directed 
Dew  laws  are  these :  Allowing  boards  of  direct-  against  the  receiver  of  the  Universal  Life  Com- 
r>r8  of  life,  fire,  casualty,  or  marine  companies  pany,  had  the  etiect  of  closing  up  the  affairs 
to  reduce  their  number  to  thirteen;  enlarging  of  that  concern.  The  last  inquiry  requested 
the  area  of  business  allotted  to  credit-,  guaran-  the  insurance  superintendent  to  state  whether 
Ly,  and  indemnity  companies;  enabling  town  a  fire-insurance  company  of  this  State,  with 
Do-operative  companies,  by  filing  a  certificate  $1,000,000  capital,  has  been  refused  permission 
with  the  county  clerk,  to  extend  their  busi-  to  do  business  in  Massachusetts,  what  reason:* 
neas  to  the  entire  county.  The  chief  bills  that  are  assigned,  are  they  sufficient  or  frivolous, 
Failed  to  reach  the  Gh>vernor  were  these :  De-  and  what  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of 
claring  that  fire  and  marine  companies  are  not  this  State  to  secure  our  companies  privileges 
dxempt  from  local  taxation,  as  might  be  in-  accorded  Massachusetts  companies  in  this 
ferred  from  the  loosely-drawn  act  of  1886;  ex-  State,  but  denied  our  companies  in  Massachu- 
tending  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  capi-  setts,  and  if  these  privileges  are  denied,  shall 
tal  stock  of  corporations  organized  since  May  not  Massachusetts  companies  be  deprived  of 
I,  1884.  as  limited  liability  companies;  includ-  the  right  to  do  business  in  this  State?  The 
ng  fidelity  companies  nnder  the  operation  of  company  referred  to  was  the  Liberty  Oom- 
;be  general  act  of  1888;  amending  the  title  of  pany,  organized  in  New  York  in  ApriL  The 
he  co-operative  act  of  1883,  and  amending  the  Massachusetts  department  had  refused  it  ad- 
lame  relative  to  the  disposition  of  funds  and  mission  in  that  State.  This  inquiry  was  with- 
;he  exemption  from  taxation ;  exempting  from  drawn  from  the  insurance  department  almost 
^tate  tax  all  money  used  in  co-operative  or  as-  as  soon  as  it  was  made. 

cessment  life  or  casualty  companies,  nnd  pro-  BfEWTMKCCITT).  FtaaictBi — The  total  amount 

riding  definitely  for  the  taxation  of  life  com-  of  stock  and  bonds,  exclusive  of  revenue  bonds, 

lanies  in  this  State;   repealing  the  law   of  outstanding  on  the  SI st  of  December,  1887,  was 

1855  relative  to  the  incorporation  of  general  $128,268,719.45.    The  amount  outstanding  on 

nsurance  companies ;  amending  the  charter  of  the  8 1st  of  December,   1886,  was  $125,982,- 

;lie  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  so  as  to  735.92.     The  increase  of  bonded  debt  during 

idd  $200,000  to  the  capital,  and  to  change  the  the  year  1887  thus  amounts  to  $2,285,983.53. 

lumber  of  trustees  to  thirteen ;  amending  the  Under  the  operations  of  the  sinking  fund  and 

ife  company  tax  law  of  1880  so  that  the  tax  from  special  funds,  there  were'redeemed  and 

ihaU  not  apply  to  premiums  of  industrial  com-  canceled  during  the  year  stock  and  bonds  to 

sanies,  where  the  premium  does  not  exceed  20  the  amount  of  $11,326,171. 

;ent8  a  week  or  the  policy  $150  in  airiount ;  In  addition  to  the  funded  debt,  however,  the 

^stabIi9hing  uniform  rules  for  valuing  policies  amount  of  revenue  bonds  outstanding  at  the 

n  insolvent  life  companies;    authorizing  the  close  of  business  was  $4,554,346.70,  so  that 

nayors  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  to  license  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  city  at  the  close 

idjuaten  of  fire  losses;    forbidding  any  life  of   the  year,   including  revenue   bonds,  was 
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$182,823,066.15,  against  $181,601,108.57  due  properly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tbugR 

on  the  Slst  of  December,  1886.    The  net  in-  increase,  and,  as  itsends  tew,  if  any,  of  thi^cli 

crease  of  public  debt  of  all  kinds  during  the  to  the  State  institutions,  its  asylum  buildii 

year,  therefore,  amounts  to  $1,221,962.58.    Of  are,  consequently,  all  greatly  crowded.   IdIC 

the  total  amount  there  was  held  by  the  sink-  the  city  purchased  a  tract  of  about  1,000  ac 

ing  fund  the  sum  of  $38,604,066.15.  of  land  on  Long  Island  near  Central  Islip,  so 

The  total  net  bonded  debt,  including  reve-  forty  miles  distant,  with  the  intention  of  en 

nue  bonds,  an  Dec.  31,  1887,  after  deducting  ing  buildings  thereon  and  removing  its  chrc 

the  amount  on  the  sinking  fund,  is  $98,800,-  insane,  or  a  port  of  them  at  least,  to  thatlo 

581.54,  being  an  increase  over  the  amount  due  ity,  but  until  quite  recently  no  positive  act 

at  the  close  of  the  year  1886  of  $2,904,94^.19.  in  that  direction  has  been  taken.     In  Jud< 

The  year  1887  is  the  first  since  1876  which  investigation  was  made  by  the  State  Boai^ 

has  failed  to  show  a  reduction  in  the  net  amount  Charities  of  the  Asylum  for  Insane  Men 

of  the  city  indebtedness,  after  deducting  the  Ward^s  Island.    The  report  of  the  comuii 

iimount  in  the  sinking  fund  and  the  cash  in  on  this  investigation  says : 

the  treasury.     The  increase,  however,  is  very  The  aooommodations  in  the  men's  aitylum  are  gi 

moderate  in  view  of  the  large  disbursements  ly  crowded,  it  then  havinsf  1,326  patients  in  the  i 

for  new  public  improvements,  which,  during  building,  with  proper  rooin  for  only  about  1,000,  i 

the  vear,  were  carried  on  at  a  cost  amounting  there  were  590  patients  m  detached  rtnictures,  ti 

I     Aio  CIO  iK^  CO      ^  Y  *       ♦u         «»»"v«"""6  which,  contammi;  470 patients,  the  committee  s 

to  $13,612,154.53.     But  for  the  expenditures  " should  be condemnedas  uniSiabitable."    The 

upon   the  new  aqueduct  the  indebtedne&s  of  for  the  insane  was  found  to  be  generally  poor  in  < 

the  city  would  have  been  reduced  by  a  larger  ity  and  badlv  cooked,  the  attenaants  were  mostly 

sum  than  in  any  previous  year  in  its  financial  J?^  ?^^  ^^  character,  ^d  the  committee  wa5  • 

t  •  .                        J  r               </  flg^j  ^^jm  jrrave  abuses  and  neglect  existed  in  the  b 

nisiory.                        .       ^      •,     ,            ji    i  .  i  ™«nt  and  care  of  the  patients  by  theoL    To  ren 

The  credit  of  the  city  stands  deservedly  high,  these  evils,  the  committee  recommend,  firet,  the 

During  the  year  no  bonds  were  issued  bearing  a  mediate  erection  of  baildings  upon  the  ai«ylum  &n 

higher  rate  of  interest  than  3  per  cent.,  and  in  I^^^g  Island,  and  the  removal  of  patients'to  that  k 

almost  every  case  the  bonds  commanded  a  pre-  i'J » £?.:S:!f!r.^*®Il*^/  crowded  condition  of  the  i 

^       .     ^                u*   u       .11               4.  ent  bmldinfirs;  second,  the  employment  of  a  moR 

mium— in  some  instances  as  high  as  4*  per  cent.  telUjfent  md  tetter  cbJss  of  attendant*,  and  in  gn 

The  bonds  paid  off  during  the  year  bore  inter-  numbers  than  at  present,  the  institution  and  msi 

est  at  the  rate  of  5,  6,  and  7  per  cent.,  so  that  nance  of  a  training-school  tor  attendants  and  nui 

the  debt  of  the  oitv  is  thus  being  converted  the  furnishing  of  a  more  generous  and  varied  die 

l^tobondBbearingSpercent    intereat.    The  tt  ^S^J^\^^:^^,  I^^T^^ii'I^:^ 

bonds  bearing  high  rates  ot  interest  generally  labor,  and  for  their  better  claasification  on  the  wi 

mature  within  the  next  ten  years,  so  that  the  and  third,  the  placing  of  the  insane  under  a  de{ 

burden  of  interest  will  be  greatly  reduced  as  "lent  senarate  from  the  governing  board  of  the  o 

these  bonds  are  paid  off.    The  debt  at  this  date  ^|it"    K®:J?*Ik"''^  coircctioiml  institutions  of 

is  in  the  following  condition :  JJSl  Altfa^on    "^P^^'^'"*^"^  *^^^^^  ""^  ' 

Speroento |26,8ftM80  00  An  appropriation  of  $60,000  has  been  set  apar 

8iperoent8 4,440,000  00  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for 

4peroenu J'!!S'!ti  S  erection  of  plain,  inexpensive  cotta^re- building 

SgSJSSS::::::::::::::::::::::::::.::::::  SSSnsg  ^^rl?  p*^!!.^"/*^*^i?°» ^""^^  ^*™''°'* 

T  pe""  cents 82  404,200  00  '^^^'^  o»  construction  has  been  entered  upon. 

Of  which  the  sinking  fund   holds  $34,057,-  HetltlMMBw  Few.— From  a  return  made 

319.45,  distributed  as  follows:  t^e  Senate  it  appears  that  the  receipt:*  of 

8percents |«,2io,i60  00  Ileal th   officers  of  the  port  for  the  past  1 

8|  per  ccDtB years  have  been  as  follow  : 

4  per  cents   A^^^^  %  »<.^.,.,^  ««^   iuda 

5p«rceiits iflooSMa  42  RECEIPTS  FOR    1886. 

fi  per  cents 18,750^78  78     Inspe<^oii  of  Tessels  from  forei^  ports |MJ1 

7  per  cents 165,000  00     Disinfection  of  vessels 121 

Inspection  of  Tessels  fh»in  domestic  ports 4.88 

As  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of    Night  boarding i^ 

Estimate  and  Apportionment,  it  is  estimated    J!f^^!!^':{-i:y'^' '-;::,' 2 

thatthetaxationforlSBS  will  be  2-18  as  against    "^'^"^  "''^ "! '"^^^  " 

O'lA  n^f  /«£<nf    f/^K  1QQ7  RECEIPTS   FOR    1887. 

Z  10  per  cent.  lOr  lOO/.  .      ^.         .^        Inspection  of  ve«aelsfh»infowlgn  ports |M4^ 

iBsaoe. — The  number  of  insane  m  the  city    Disinfection  of  Tessels T...V. wi 

asylums  of  Ne w  York,  Oct.  1 ,  1 887,  was  4,4 1 8,  IS*?^J!;J*lJ2f  ^««»ei»  fr«>m  domesae parti '..','.',.',    i« 

as  against  4,261  Oct.  1, 1886,  of  whom  1,903  vlSinaSSn  °^.::;;:;:::;::;:/::::::::::::';::  !,« 

were  men,  and  2,515  women.    The  increa<ie  Tmnsporution  of  sick  to  hoapitata  !.!.'!!*.!!!.!!.      'la 

since  Oct.  1,  1880,  when  the  insane  numbered    S*nit8ry  inspection « 

only  8,018,  has  been  1,400,  or  nearly  47  per  The  present  fee  or  specific  charge  which  i 

cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  population  of  health  officer  collects  for  each  of  the  serri 

the  city,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  the  basis  of  a  mentioned,  is  the  same  as  reported  to  the  S< 

present  population  of  1,500,000,  as  is  generally  ate,  March  4,  1886,  to  wit:  Inspection  of  t 

accepted,  has  been  a  little  less  than  25  per  cent,  sels  from  foreigp  ports,  $6.50 ;  inspectioD 

The  accommodations  for  the  insane  by  the  city  vessels  from  domestic  ports,  vessels  under  1 

have  not  been  extended  during  the  time  so  as  tons  $1,  vessels  over  100  tons  and  leas  th 
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^60tonR  $2;  disinfectioD  of  vessels,  steamers  PiUtlcaL—- Tlie  aatumn  canvass  was  marked 

^  ships  $7.  barks  $6,  brigs  $5,  schooners  tH,  by  the  advent  of  the  Proflp*essive  Labor  party, 

^kight  boarding?,  $8 ;  transportation  of  sick  to  and  by  a  movement  of  Independent  Democrats 

^^Iluwfever   hospital,  $5 ;    transporting  sick  in  combination  with  the  Republicans  to  elect 

^   coDt-agious    hospital,    BlackwelPs    Inland,  De  Lancey  Nicoll  District  Attorney  over  John 

Mo.    The  fee  for  vaccination  is  25  cenis  per  R.  Fellows,  tbe  regular  Democratic  nominee, 

'-apita,  less  10  per  cent.    Tbe  disbursements  Both  were  assistimts  in  the  office,  and  Mr. 

or  1886  were  $21,332.14;  and  for  1887,  $21,-  Nicoll  was  credited,  in  the  public  view,  w^th 

13.50.  having  been  tbe  chief  agent  in  the  bribery 

incflHMBt  aid  TtiatlM. — The  annual  report  prosecutions.     The  Progressive  Labor  party 

f  the  State  assessors  sbows  an   increase   in  was  formed  by  the  Socialists,  who  had  been 

eal  and  personal  property  from  1886  of  $136,-  refused  admission  to  tbe  Syracuse  convention 

46,834.     The  assessment  on  real  estate  has  that  nominated  Henry  Oeorge  for  Secretary  of 

icreased  over  $468,000,000  since  1883,  while  State.     In  November  tbe  regular  Democratic 

ersonal  property  has  increased  in  the  same  ticket  was  successful.  The  vote  for  City  Comp- 

me  $21,000,000.     A  large  portion  of  there-  trollerwas:  Democratic,  110,439;  Republican, 

ort  is   devoted  to  tbe   equalization  of  New  66,291;    United    Labor,    33,278;    Progressive 

ork  County.      Tbe  assessors  say  due  com-  Labor,  5,636 ;  Prohibition,  1,068.    For  District 

UuDt  comes  from  the  county  of  New  York.  Attorney  the  vote  was:  Fellows,  99,798;  Nic- 

lew  York  complains  of  too  high  equalization,  oil,  77,566;    United  Labor,  32,747;  Progress- 

hile  fifty-nine  counties  complain  that  New  ive  Labor,  6,276 ;  Prohibition,  709. 

ork  is  too  low.    New  York  has  been  largely  The  New  6«tM  A^Mdact — This  great  public 

^aced  and  pays  a  much  smaller  State  tax  work  originated  in  the  following  resolutions, 

lan  formerly.     In  1873  New  York  paid  its  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 

ighest  per  cent,   of  the  State  tax,  namely,  York,  Jan.  9,  1883 : 

1-S45.     In  1877  it  paid  44-644,  in  1882  it  paid  j^^^^  ^.^  ^^o  return  of  business  prosperity  the 

1-160,  and  m  1887  2^  per  cent,  less,  while  be-  rapidly-increasing  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York 

vreen  these  years  its  assessed  value  increased  causes  a  conntant  increase  in  the  complaints  which 

ver  $137,000,000.     The  census  of  1870  tixes  have  prevailed  for  years  past  that,  bv  the  insufficiency 

tie  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  ^l  the  city^s  water-supply,  the  people  are  deprived  of 

^i_       •*      4,  Ao  Aoi  f\t\f\  f\rLn      a         *  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  domestic  life,  the  public 

1  the  city  at  $3,^4,000,000.     Seventeen  years  health  is  endangered,  the  security  of  property  hy  fire 

Iter,  after  the  addition  ot  a  large  portion  of  is  diminished,  and  the  pursuit  of  commerce  and  manu- 

Vestchester,  the  total  assessment  was  $1,381,-  factures  is  retarded;  and,  whereas^  in  a  report  dated 

00,000,  or  about  39  per  cent,  of  the  census  ^eb-  .22.  1882,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

.-.1..^       A  <.«.,»«:»»  ♦i.^*  KA  •x-r>«  «««♦   ^e  *v,^  «A«  submitted  to  the  Mayor  oi  said  citv  a  plan  tor  a  new 

alue,     Assnmmg  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cen-  aqueduct,  prepared  by  the  chiei'  enVmeer   of  the 

as  value  was  personal    property,  the  realty  Croton  Aqueduct  and  other  engineers :  and,  wh4T4a9, 

iwned  in  1870  equals  $1,742,000,000,  or  about  this  body  may  be  called  upon  to  consider  lejrislation 

^61,000,000  more  than  was  assessed  in  1887.  ^  secure  to 'said  city  an  additional  water-supply; 

«ot  considering  the  an nex^  district,  the  in-  ^^^^j^]^^^  That  the  Mayor  of  the  citv  of  New  York 

'rease  in  New  York  since  1870  is  estimated  at  jg  hereby  requested  to  select  and  aj.piint  within  five 

MM)0,000,000 ;  so  that,  if  the  census  of  1870  ap-  days  from  the  passage  of  this  resolution  five  citizens 

>roximately  established  the  value  of  its  renlty,  of  said  city,  who  in  coxvjunction  with  himself  shall 

he  returned  assessed  value  should  have  been  without  delay  examine  into  the  said  plan  and  re^rt 

ibout  $700,000,000  more.     The  increased  as-  1?,?^"  ^/  '^^^'''  ^T""}^  ^T  "*  ^  u  *  practioi. 

kwub  vivv,vvrv,vvv  "jviv.      *"  Ort  1    Va^^  bihty  of  the  proposed  plan,  the  probable  cost,  the 

lessment  of  real  estate  from  1883  to  1887  was  time  required  for  its  execution,  and  such  other  views 

^68,738,000.     In  1887  the  equalized  value  of  and  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

^ew  York  County  was  $1,323,666,950,  in  1874  ,     opoordance  with   these   resolutions    the 

twas  $812,709,047,  an  increase  of  $510,857,-  ^^^  accordance  with  these  resolutions   the 

K)3.    In  1887  the  equalized  value  of  all  other  ?^^y^^'  ^7°^^'?  ^^^^'^^  appointed  the  follow- 

aunties  was  $1,70  ,562,838,  in  1874  it  was  mg-named  gentlemen  as  the  committee:   Or- 

fcooT  0.30  0*71    J«  iw,«J^«aJ  «f  i'7AQ  K'7o  OA'?     T«  laudo   B.   Pottcr,  John    T.   Agnew,    Wilham 

E  T?^   be^aSvnlu^  of  the'S  wm  I>«^^.  Amos  R.'  Eno,  and  Hagh  N.  Camp, 

.^««.    «,k;i«  fi.«  «-ir.^  rv#  ♦k^  ..^rv^o;..:..^  «^M«  her.     The  report  of  this  committee  to  the  Sen- 

T^  ;SScreaL^  8?^     tbe  remaming  coun-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  gP ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Mb2?r^^                         criminal  trial  ,^arch  7,  1883,  presented  the  following  resolu- 

iras  thai  of  Jacob  Sharp,  charged  with  bribing  ^»«"^  unanimously  agreed-upon : 

members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in   1884  l.  That  a  new  aqueduct  should  be  built  immedi- 

to  vote  for  the  franchise  of  the  Broadway  Snr-  *^^|y  o(  eufflcicnt  capacity  to  carry  all  the  available 

.       X,  .,       J     fill  .          ..      X  J  *  •  1  i.     1      1  water  in  the  Croton  water-shed,  and  together  with 

race  Railroad.   This  protracted  trial  took  place  ^^le  existing  Croton  Aqueduct  carrv  any  additional 

in  the  summer,  and  resulted  in  the  conviction  supply  which  the  city  may  hereafter  secure  in  that 

of  Sharp.     The  conviction  was  affirmed  by  the  direction  from  other  sources,  and,  when  practicable, 

General  Term  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  »^2^^i?^  ^u^^^  ^^  rock-tunnel. 

Kn»  :•.  v^„»»«Ka.  4>kA  /^^.«-4>  <vf  A*vT>Atti<,  .»^/^i.aA/i  2.  That  the  work  ot  construction  of  such  an  aque- 

butin  November  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  ^^^^  ^^^  ^„  subsidiary  dams  and  reservoire  should 

rde  lower  courts  ana  granted  a  new  trial  on  i>c  intrusted  to  an  unprejudiced  commission  selected 

the  ground  of  errors  in  admitting  testimony.  from  our  best  citizens. 
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The  comtoittee  on  Uarch  7,  1883,  be«dea 
presenting  tlie  resolutions  nlread?  giveo,  made 
a  full  report  to  ttie  State  Senate  in  reference 
to  the  matter  in  their  charge,  in  wliioh  the 
following  occum ;  "  We  are  of  opinion,  as 
well  from  onr  own  observation  and  knowl- 
edge as  from  the  statenieiita  made  l>efore  as, 
that  the  health,  Bccurit;,  and  growth  of  thia 
oit;  imperative!}'  regaira  an  increased  suppi; 
of  pnre  and  wholesome  water,  and  that  such 
meaanrea  should  he  immediately  taken  by  the 
Legislature  as  will  enable  the  city  to  secere 
and  provide  such  increased  aod  sufficient  sup- 
ply at  the  earliest  day  practicable.  .  .  .  The 
evidence  before  ne  leaves  no  donbt  that  the 
Oroton  water -shed  is  the  best  Bonrce  from 
which  to  obtain  nn  increased  supply  of  water, 
and  that  the  yield  of  water  from  this  source 


will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  wauls  of  the  city 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years,  or  until  the  con- 
sumption of  water  by  the  city  shall  e:i(»>ed 
250,000,000  gallons  a  day.  Thia  water-shetl  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  onr  own  State.  It 
has  been  more  carefully  studied  and  is  better 
known  than  any  other,  its  water  is  pure  nnd 
wholesome,  and  a  supply  for  a  consumption 
up  to  250,000,0fK)  gallons  per  Aaj  can  be  ob- 
tained at  less  eijiense  from  this  than  from  any 
other  source."  In  reference  to  the  existing 
water-supply  for  New  York,  the  report  goes 
on  to  say  tliat  the  present  Croton  Aqueduct  is 
in  a  condition  with  proper  care  to  deliver  95,- 
000,000  to  98,000,000  gallons  a  day,  which  it 


has  done  since  1874,  but  could  not  be 
relied  on  to  deliver  more. 

Tbe  existing  nater-anpply  of  New! 
drawn  from  the  Croton  nver.  a  small 
in  Westchester  County,  about  forty  mil 
the  city,  and  from  natural  lakes  in  the 
of  the  Bonrces  of  the  river.  The  i 
brought  to  the  city  by  means  of  the 
Aqueduct,  which  was  completed  in  184: 
structure  was  built  of  stone,  brick, 
ment,  arched  above  and  below  to  fon 
of  ellipse  resembling  a  horse-shoe  it 
measuring  81  Teet  perpondicolar  and 
horizontal.  It  slopes  aboat  13  incbei 
mile,  and  has  a  capacity  of  oorrying  1 
000  gallons  a  day.  Croton  Lake,  which 
bead  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  was  foi 
throwing  a  dam  across  the  river,  and  si 
the  water  forty  feet.  Apart  Irom  Crol 
there  are  two  other  aTtil)ci»l  storaf 
Toirs,  while  the  lakes  form  such  n 
naturally.  They  are  known  respect 
"  Boyd's  Corner  "  and  the  "  Hiddte  1 
reservoirs.  The  capacity  of  all  tbes 
voir»,  urtilicial  and  natural,  is  0,000 
gallons.  The  aqueduct  is  carried  to  Ni 
city  across  Harlem  nver  on  the  granit 
known  as  High  Bridge.  Id  Central 
the  retaining  reservoir,  capable  of 
1,030,000,000  gallons,  and  jnat  belo* 
the  receiving  reservoir,  which  holds  1 
000  gallon!!.  A  distributing  reservoir 
Avenue,  between  Fortieth  and  Fort; 
Streets,  has  a  capacity  of  S0,000,000' 
and  is  116  feet  above  tide-water. 
these  there  is  a  '■  high  service  reservcHi 
ing  11,000,000  gallona  at  H\^  Brid 
nected  with  which  is  a  tower  conii 
powerful  pnmping-machino,  forcing  tl 
into  a  tank  holding  65,000  gallons  at 
of  the  tower.  The  cost  of  all  these  I 
has  been  between  $35,000,000  and  | 
000,  and  the  annual  water-tax.  which 
lor  repwrs,  amonnts  to  about  $1,600,0 

The  committee  held  thirty-three  n 
at  which  ihey  had  before  them  many 
engineent  and  citizens,  end  obtHine< 
amoimt  of  information  and  evidence  i 
ing  the  serious  question  in  their  charf 
important  result  of  their  deliberations 
preparation  of  an  act  for  the  creatio 
aqnednct  commission,  which  was  snb* 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  t 
of  an  act  finally  pawwd  by  the  LeffisUt 
ini;  1883,  known  as  the  "Aqueda 
whereby  the  Aqueduct  Commission  i 
ated.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  title . 
section  of  the  act : 

neir  aquedui^t  witli  the  ■ppoTtcn>B(¥a  Uh 
tho  purpose  of  iiippljing  the  dlv  of  New  T 
»n  incrcaaed  unpply  of  pure  iiid  wholeMn 
The  pcopl?  of  the  8tMe  of  New  York,  i 
and  ABseoibly.  de  enact  u  foUnirB:  Srcrn 
Mayor,  the  Coroptroller,  and  the  roitimi* 
Public  Works  of  the  dty  ot  Kcw  York,  u 
C.  epencer,  Oeoige  W.  Lane,  nnd  Williu 
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od'™^" 


Qcrvtfted  supply  of  pu. 

y  stmlt  be  kiiown  R>  the  Aquedu< 

;aid  oumoiiiisIoncrK  (oLher  Ilian  tt 


duct,  and  donm  and  mervoln  and  other  sppurte- 
DDEOCS  BB  coiitemplatad,  Bot  forth  acd  descn6cd  in 
■  D  2  oi  chupter  490  of  the  act  of  the  Lcgislatun 


of  the  SUtte  ol 


Vort,  eudtlod  " 

new  »quedQct,  willi 

purpose  of  Bupply- 

m  iDcieasetl  supply  of 


Apportionment 
eed  tH.OOO  per  i 
1  holdnootberf 


time  of  the  passa^^e  of  this  act,  Fraok- 
I  was  Ihe  Ma^'or,  Allan  Campbell  was 
ptroUer,  and  Hubert  0.  ThompBon 
^ommisiiioiier  of  Public  Works  of  the 
ew  York,  and  these  three  geDtlemeD, 


the  sppartCDUices  thereto 
ing  tUB  city  of  New  York 

pure  and  wholeeome  water,  and   ._. 

eioDer  of  Puhlic  Works  is  hereby  direcled  to  include, 
■et  forth,  and  embody  in  asid  plan  or  plans  : 

1.  Such  a  eystem  or  aystema  of  natcr-anpplj  aa 
will  when  pcrtected  secure  all  the  \ratcr  lliat  can  lu 
otituned  Irom  tiie  Croton  Lake  and  river  and  its 
tributATiee  for  the  use  of  the  city  of  Mew  York,  witli  a 
proper  and  suitable  aqueduct  and  rcnervoini  for  tho 
Bftme,  to  the  end  that  an  increased  Morale  and  sup- 
ply of  water  can  be  provided  for  the  present  aqueduct 
at  liie  earliest  time  practicable,  and  for  the  new  aque- 
duct Co  bo  ccnatruclcd  at  an  early  dsy. 

S.  A  plan  for  tho  immediale  construction  of  a  rcs- 


ics  C.  Speocer.  Georjie  W.  Lane,  and 
^oird,  the  three  citizeDS named  in  the 
me  by  the  forefroinft  iectjon  "  The 
.  Commitisioners."  The  body  waa 
itlj  organized  An^.  8, 1883,  when  the 
IS  elected  Preaident  of  the  Commin- 
llam  Dowd,  Vice-President,  nnd  Jes. 
Iloch,  Secretary.  The  following  reso- 
hich  was  adopted  at  this  meetini^, 
I  in  a  general  way  the  views  of  the 
mera  at  the  time  ns  to  the  proposed 
t  wnter-sapplj.  and  tjsteni  and  plans, 
ine  of  the  aqnediict : 
.  That  the  Commissionor  of  Public  Works 
is  hereby  requested  to  submit  to  the  Aquc- 
lisnionen,  an  soon  a*  practicabla,  a  plan  or 
with  mops,  specifloationa,  estimates, 


ervolr  or  reaervtdis  and  dams  for  the  atoraite  and  re- 
tention of  the  water-Bupplj  of  the  cast  branch  of  the 
Croton  river  and  its  tribnlarics  at  a  point  near  Brew- 
ster's Station,  and  known  to  Ihe  said  comnii!«ioneT 
and  the  en^neer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
af  the  Sodom  reservoir. 

S.  A  plan  and  surveys  and  maps  of  the  proposed 
line  of  ihe  aqueduct  that  will  provide  for  two  routes 
or  line.1  in  the  noitherly  portion  thereof,  ono  of  which 
will  reach  or  terminate  at  Ihe  Cmton  river  below  the 
Croton  Dam  and  near  the  propoaed  silo  of  a  dnm 
known  as  the  ■'  Quaker  Bridge  Bam,"  and  Ihe  other 
route  to  reach  or  terminate  at  the  Croton  Dam.  and 
near,  jet  above,  the  terminus  of  the  present  aquo- 

On  AoK.  IB,  1888,  Benjamin  8.  Chnrch  was 
nnanimoualv  appointed  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Aquednct  Comroisaion.  On  the  84th  of  the 
same  month  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment fixed  tlie  salaries  of  CommlBsionera 
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Lane,  Spencer,  and  Dowd  at  $8,000  per  annnm. 
The  principal  work  of  the  commissioners  dar- 
ing 1888  included  the  hearing  and  considera- 
tion of  plans  and  specifications  with  regard  to 
the  work  about  to  be  nndertaken.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  commission  at  the  close  of 
that  year  amounted  to  $22,747.90.  On  De- 
cember 80  Commissioner  George  W.  Lane  died 
suddenly.  The  vacancy  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
poiutment  of  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  who  en- 
tered upon  his  duties  Jan.  9,  1884.  On  the 
23d  of  January  the  engineer  corps  for  the 
aqueduct,  as  recommended  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer, was  organized,  including  the  following 
names:  Alphonse  Fteley,  Principal  Assistant 
and  Executive  Engineer;  Henry  S.  Craven, 
Engiueer  of  Construction;  Edward  Wegmann, 
Jr.,  and  Frederick  W.  Watkins,  Assistant  En- 
gineers of  Con»truction ;  Frederick  S.  Cook, 
Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  Draught- 
ing Department;  Csasar  Leonhard*  Assistant 
Draughtsman ;  and  Henry  M.  Patterson,  Chief 
Clerk.  Joseph  Davis  was  appointed  Consult- 
ing Engineer.  On  Aug.  24, 1884,  the  Supreme 
Court  appointed  E.  Ellery  Anderson,  Henry 
F.  Spauiding,  and  Robert  Murray,  Commis- 
sioners of  Appraisal  for  property  taken  for 
aqueduct  purposes  within  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York.  On  Dec.  3,  1884,  the  aqueduct 
work  was  divided  into  six  divisions,  each  di- 
vision in  charge  of  a  division  engineer,  as  fol- 
lows: the  first  division,  commencing  at  Croton 
Dam,  in  charge  of  Charles  S.  Gowen ;  the  sec- 
ond division,  commencing  near  Sing  Sing  and 
extending  southerly,  John  B.  Mclntyre;  the 
third  division,  commencing  near  Tarrytown 
and  running  south,  J.  M.  Wolbrecht;  the  fourth 
division,  commencing  near  Irvington,  Alfred 
Craven ;  the  fifth  division,  commencing  north 
of  Yonkers,  E.  Sherman  Gould;  and  the  sixth 
division,  including  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  Frederick 
W.  Watkins.  Bids  for  the  construction  of  each 
section  of  the  aqueduct  from  Harlem  river  to 
the  Croton  Dam  were  publicly  opened  and  an- 
nounced. The  work  was  divided  between  the 
following  contractors:  Heman  Clark,  O^Brien 
&  Clark,  and  Brown,  Howard  &  Co.  The 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  the  aqueduct 
commissioners  during  1884  amounted  to  $185,- 
730.68. 

On  Jan.  7,  1885,  William  R.  Grace,  Mayor, 
and  Rollin  M.  Squire,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  became  aqueduct  commissioners,  in 
place  of  Franklin  Edson,  late  Mayor,  and  Hu- 
bert O.  Thompson,  late  Commissioner  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  and  William  R.  Grace,  Mayor,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Commission.  During 
1885  and  1886  the  work  was  laid  out  and  al- 
lotted, and  decisions  reached  on  plans  and 
specifications,  notably  in  regard  to  the  Sodom 
and  Muscoot  dams ;  also  the  plan  of  a  siphon 
tunnel  under  the  Harlem  river  was  adopted, 
and  the  construction  of  the  same  ordered  to 
be  made.  The  expenditures  on  account  ot 
the  aqueduct  for  1885  amounted  to  $2,265,- 


147.58.  On  Jan.  28,  1886,  resolutiow  wew 
adopted  fixing  the  southern  terminas  of  tk 
new  aqueduct  at  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Cen- 
tral Park  Reservior,  and  the  CommiasioiKr 
of  Public  Works  was  requested  to  prepare  tnd 
submit  plans  for  a  gate-house  at  ISotb  Stmt 
and  Convent  Avenue,  and  one  at  the  nortben 
side  of  Centra]  Park  Reservoir,  and  for  a  pipe- 
line between  said  gate- houses.  On  Maj  5, 
1886,  the  reservoir  previously  known  as  the 
'*  Sodom  Dam  and  Reservoir  "was  ordered  to 
be  named  and  thereafter  known  as  ^^  The  Ea^t 
Branch  Reservoir,"  and  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  in  regiird  to  the  southern  ter- 
minus of  the  new  aqueduct : 

Jietohedj  That  the  point  in  the  city  of  Nev  York  to 
which  an  additional  supply  of  water  ahaU  be  brou^iA 
under  the  direction  of  this  commiasion  be,  and  the 
tuime  is  hereby  fixed,  at  a  point  on  the  nortbeiij  Euk 
o(  the  reoervoir  in  Central  Park  (known  as  the  ''liev 
Beservolr"),  and  adjacent  theretOj  which  point  U 
herebv  located  as  the  aouthem  terminus  of  the  *'  >ew 
Aqueauct" 

On  May  17,  1886,  a  certified  copy  of  an  art 
(Chap.  837  of  the  Laws  of  1886)  amending  the 
act  of  1883,  under  which  the  commiasioiMn 
exercised  their  powers,  was  received  by  the 
commissioners  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
which  amending  ac;t  Oliver  W.  Barnes,  Edpr 
L.  Ridgway,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  were  ip* 
pointed  commissioners,  while  the  Mayor  anl 
Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  under 
this  amendment,  ceased  to  be  oommi$«ioDen^ 
and  the  annual  salaries  of  the  commissiooeif 
were  reduced  from  $8,000  to  $5,000.  Com- 
missioner James  C.  Spencer  was  then  unaDi- 
mously  elected  President  of  the  Commisaioi), 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement  of 
the  Mayor,  and  has  since  been  annually  elected 
a<«  such  president. 

On  July  21,  1886,  the  commissionerB  deto^ 
mined  to  divide  the  work  on  the  line  of  tin 
new  aqueduct  into  two  districts,  to  be  Imowi 
as  the  northern  and   sonthem  districts,  aii4 
five  divisions,  to  be  numbered  from  one  to  fire 
respectively,  each  district  to  be  intrusted  to  a 
principal  and  assistant  engineer,  and  each  di- 
vision to  a  division  and  assistant  engineer.    On 
July  28,  1886,  John  C.  Sheehan  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  in  the  place  of 
James  W.   McCulloch,   the    Latter  being  ap- 
pointed special  assistant  to  the  chief  engioeer. 
The  expenditures  of  the  aqueduct  commiasioo- 
ers  during  the  year  1886  amounted  to  $5,0£9.- 
684.21,  and  the  total  expenditures  from  Aof- 
8,  1888,  to  Dec.  31, 1886,  amounted  to  $7,503.- 
810.32. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Senate  in 
1883,  in  connection  with  the  portions  of  their 
report  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  principal 
proceedings  toward  the  construction  of  the 
new  aqueduct,  included  in  that  re(>ort  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  their  views,  and  thecaos^ 
which  induced  them:  *'Tlie  statistics  of  raio- 
fall  in  the  Croton  water-shed,  in  connecdoa 
with  the  ascertained  fall  of  the  river  at  CYntoB 
Dam,  show  that  this  water-shed  m  capable  of 
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e  «t  leaat  200,000,000  mllona  a  iaj 
OBtural  Crotoa  water-slied.  The  flow 
I  wuMr  is  eitremelj  variable,  varjing 
.000,000    to   2,000,000.000   gralluns   a 

in  order  to  aecure  a  constant  supply 
nee  it  is  necessary  to  impuund  this 
■eservoirs  locatod  in  the  Croton  water- 
■Isewhere  in  the  line  nf  the  aqnednct. 
It  there  are  sIoraf;e  reservoirs  as  fol- 
>yil's  Corners,  Middle  Branch,  Lake 
,  and  other  small  lakes,  representing 
ital  capacity  of  8,588,000,000  mlions. 

jeara  of  dronght  as  1800  and  1S81, 
to  be  cert«iD  of  a  auppi;  of  100,000,- 
Ds  of  water  a  da;,  it  is  lM>]leved  that. 


city  of  82,000,000  gallons  of  water,  is  proposed 
very  far  down  in  the  Croton  valley.  By  the 
other  plan,  smaiier  reservoirs  are  proposed  on 
Croton  river,  and  its  main  branches  at  and 
above  the  present  Croton  Dam.  .  .  .  The  plan 
referredtocoDtemplatesthecunstrnctionoftbis 
dam  at  Quaker  Bridge,  which,  when  completed, 
would  be  the  largest  work  of  the  kind  in  the 

The  act  authorizing  Ihe  expenditares  for 
account  of  the  aqueduct  included  in  section 
S2  of  said  act  the  authorization  to  taane  bonds, 
to  be  called  "additional  water  stock."  Of 
the  amount  already  mentioned  expended  np  to 
Jan.  1,  1887,  the  sum  of  $46,067.04  was  paid 


lance  with  the  plans  of  the  Depart- 
?Dblio  Works  already  made,  additional 
eaervoirs  of  a  capacity  of  at  least  4.- 
■00  gallons  should  be  bnilt  at  once. 
ty  increases  in  population  and  manu- 

the  supply  of  100.000.000  gallons  a 
not  be  sufficient,  and  it  is  deemed  od- 
lat  further  provision  should  be  made, 
>w  or  as  fast  as  the  same  shall  he 
i>r  the  storage  of  sucli  a  quaniity  of 
the  Croton  water-shed  as  will  secure 
vflilable  water  therefrom.  We  have 
«i  two  plans  for  the  storase  of  water, 
■ely  different,  and  of  which  one  may 

supplement  the  other.  By  one  of 
on  a  very  large  reservoir  (3,635  acres, 
r  the  present  Croton  I^ke),  known  as 
ier  Bridge  Reservoir,  and  of  a  capa- 


for  land  and  land  damages,  after  having  been 
adjusted  by  agreement  betivecn  the  aqueduct 
commisHioDers  and  persons  interested  Id  the 
land  taken,  nsed,  or  occupied,  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apporiionroent. 
The  sum  of  t-202,5.?7.R5  was  paid  on  the  order 
of  the  Snpreme  Court  in  proceedings  reporte<l 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Appraisal  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquiring  of  property  and 
property  rights  for  aqoedurt  purjioses.  Tlie 
s^i;re^te  amonnt  of  $6,406,324  was  paid  con- 
tractors on  the  contracts  for  construction  work 
on  the  pertitieates  of  the  aqueduct  commis- 
sioners. The  total  expenditures  of  the  aque- 
duct commissioners  daring  the  year  1887 
amounted  to  $7,242,293.75.  The  total  ex- 
penditures from  August  8, 1883,  to  January  1, 
1886,  amounted  to  $14,745,004.27. 
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After  dae  consideration,  the  constrnctioa 
of  the  proposed  Qnuker  Bridge  Dam  and 
Keservoir,  and  the  plso  i>f  a  tunneled  aqueduct, 
were  deteriuiQed  upoo  by  the  ooTiimiBaiou,  sad, 
atler  the  completiuD  of  eoundinfci^  for  that  pur- 
pose, plans,  etc.,  for  the  propused  croBsing  of 
ihe  aqueduct  b;  a  tunnel  under  the  Uarlem 
river,  and  its  continuance  under  tbe  north 
side  of  ''Manhattan  vallej' "  at  lS5th  Street, 
were  adoptud  h?  the  comniiHsiouerH.  The  line 
for  tbe  aqueduct,  as  decided  upon,  begins  at 
Croton  Dam,  on  Croton  river,  and  rtins  in  a 
Nontherlf  direction  along  tbe  Pocantico  and 
Saw-Mill  River  valleys  across  the  Unrlum,  and 
thence  to  the  northeri;  aide  of  Manhattan  valley 
at  135th  Street.  The  general  features  of  the 
plans  comprise  the  construction  of  a  conduit, 
beginning  at  Croton  Dam,  on  Croton  river, 
with  its  month  60  feet  below  high-water  level 


iron  pipes  to  the  Central  Park  Beserri 
length  of  the  taunel  and  open  cuts  Iron 
Darn  to  Harlem  river,  when  complel 
be  281  inllea.  From  the  nortiieastei 
of  Harlem  river  to  the  gate-honsa  i 
Street  and  Convent  Aveoue  its  length 
2i  miles.  The  total  lenglh  of  tnnui 
completed,  will  be  80}  miles.  The  li 
pipe-line  from  the  gate-honse  at  I3GI 
and  Convent  Avenue  will  be  12,625 
abont  il  milea.  The  total  length  oft 
duct,  when  completed,  will  be  33^  mi 
the  sot  miles  of  tunnel,  22^'^  miles  wi 
pleted  by  Jan.  1,  18BT.  At  tbe  pr«ft 
there  is  about  30^  miles  completed. 

At  the  time  when  tlie  old  Croton  i 
was  completed  the  population  of  Ne 
was  fewer  than  S60,IK}0.  It  is  n< 
1,300,000.    This  great  increase  of  po 


Invert,  and  to  discharge  into  the  Central  Park 
Reservoir,  the  total  tall  from  the  water-level 
of  greatest  flow  in  the  aqueduct  at  Croton  Dam 
to  high  water  in  Central  Pack  Reservoir  being 
8:t-8  feet  for  a  lengtlj  of  SSi  miles.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  conduit  is  to  have  a  cross -sectional 
area  such  that  its  flowing  capacity  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  circle  14  feet  in  diameter, 
and  t«  run  mainly  in  a  timnel  built  on  a  nni- 
I'onn  grade  of  j^  of  a  foot  per  mile  to  near 
shaft  Ho.  30,  The  tnnnel  then  to  mn  to  and 
under  the  Hnrlem  river  as  an  inverted  siphon, 
nnd  to  continue  under  flow  pressure  to  185tb 
Street  on  the  north  side  of  Mauhattan  valley. 
From  tijia  point  the  water  to  be  conveyed  in 


together  with  the  grent  and  inureasini 

for  water  by  the  rapidly-;rro  wing  mam 
of  the  city,  has  so  largely  increased 
sumption  of  water,  that  in  many  par) 
city  where  the  water  was  formerly  t 
on  the  hi};hest  floors  of  bnildinga,  it  i 
often  rnn  only  on  the  lowest  floors,  si 
times  only  in  the  cellars  and  basemei 
the  new  aqne<luct  from  80,0110,000  to  1 
000  gallons  a  day  are  reserved  for  tbe  ' 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  Wards  nortl 
Harlem  to  supply  a  proposed  dirt 
re!>ervoir  at  or  near  Jerome  Park.  Fou 
weir  gate-honsea  have  been  located, 
at  the  Pncantico  river,  near  Tarryt 
miles  soatli  of  the  hednning  of  the  i 
the  second  at  Saw-Mill  river,  6}  miles 
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oatb,  near  Ardsley ;    the  third  at   Tibbets  which  will  give  New  York  an  adequate  water- 

)rook,  5i  miles  farther  down ;  and  the  fourth  supply  until    the  Quaker   Bridge   Dam  aud 

t  Harlem  river,  7  miles  below.    Three  gate-  Reservoir  can  be  constructed,  when  the  whole 

looses,   for    controlling  and  regulating   the  flow  of  the  Croton  river  will  be  utilized  as  a 

rater-supply  through  the  aqueduct,  were  con-  water-supply. 

emplated,  the  largest  and  most  elaborate  one  The  present  Aqueduct  Commissioners  are 

o  be  located  at  the  Croton  Dam  entrance,  the  James  C.  Spencer,  President ;  William  Dowd, 

econd  at  the  end  of  the  conduit  at  136th  Vice-President;  C.  C.  Baldwin,  Commissioner; 

street,   where  the  pipe-lines  begin,  and  the  John  Newton,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 

bird  at  the  Central  Park  Reservoir.  The  gate-  and  ex-offieio  Aqueduct  Commissioner;  Oliver 

loose  at  135th  Street  and  10th  Avenue  is  the  W.  Barnes,  Edgar  L.  Ridgway,  and  Hamilton 

ootbem  terminus  of  the  tunnel,  and  from  this  Fish,  Jr.,  Commissioners;  John  C.  Sheehan, 

oint  the  immense  volume  of  water  will  be  Secretary.     The  principal    engineers  of   the 

arried  to  its  destination  by  twelve  pipes,  each  Commission  are :  Benjamin  S.  Church,  Chief 

oor  feet  in  diameter.    At  the  beginning  of  Engineer;    George    S.    Rice,    Deputy    Chief 

I'ovember,  1887,  the  excavation  for  the  gate-  Engineer;   Alphonse  Fteley,  Consulting  En- 

looae  had  just  been  completed.    It  is  25  feet  gineer ;  J.  Imbrie  Miller,  Principal  Assistant 

eep,  60  feet  long,  and  80  feet  broad,  and  is  Engineer.     Division   Engineers:    Charles  S. 

at  in  solid  rock.     Through  it  there  will  flow  Go  wan,    First    Division;    H.  M.   Walbrecht, 

50,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day.    At  High  Second  Division ;  Alfred  Craven,  Third  Divis- 

(ridge  is  the  deepest  and  largest  shaft  on  tne  ion ;   S.  Fisher  Morris,  Fourth  Division ;  Ed- 

rorks,  and  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  ward  Wegmann,  Jr.,  Fifth  Division;   George 

t  is  20  by  40  feet,  and  extends  426i  feet  in    B.  Burbank,  Sixth  Division.  

eptb.  From  its  bottom  the  fourteen  foot  NIlGAliA  FALLS,  UTILIZING  THE  POWiS  OF. 
mnel  is  being  bored  under  Harlem  river  For  many  years  numerous  plans  for  employing 
ad  is  now  nearly  completed.  From  the  north  water-power  at  Niagara,  not  only  for  use  at 
ide  of  the  river,  from  High  Bridge  to  South  hand  hut  also  for  transmission  to  other  places 
['onkers,  all  the  tunneling  had  been  com-  through  the  agency  of  electricity,  compressed 
leted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  only  a  air,  etc.,  have  been  discussed.  No  practical 
)w  thousand  feet  required  to  be  done  be-  attempt  was  made  to  realize  this  project  until 
>re  that  portion  of  we  aqueduct  would  be  1886,  when  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in- 
sad  j  to  carry  water.  At  South  Tonkers  the  corporated  a  company  to  construct  a  subter- 
quedoct  runs  for  half  a  mile  on  the  snr-  ranean  tunnel  from  the  water-level  below  the 
loe  of  the  ground.  Here  Tibbets  Brook,  a  Falls,  about  200  feet  under  the  high  bank  of 
tream  that  swells  to  considerable  size  in  the  the  river,  extending  through  the  rock  to  the 
pring,  is  carried  under  the  Croton  water-way,  upper  Niagara  river,  at  a  point  about  one 
od  at  the  point  where  they  cross,  a  *^blow-  mile  above  the  falls,  where  a  head  of  120 
ff,"  or  series  of  gates,  set  in  massive  masonry,  feet  is  obtained.  The  tunnel  thence  extends 
>r  turning  the  course  of  the  water  in  the  duct  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the  river  one  and  a 
at  into  the  brook,  has  been  erected.  The  bed  half  mile,  at  an  average  depth  of  100  feet  be- 
f  the  brook  has  been  widened,  and  the  banks  low  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  at  a  distance 
railed,  preparatory  to  a  sudden  increase  of  its  of  about  400  feet  f^om  the  navigable  waters  of 
Glome  should  occasion  require  it.  Where  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  means 
*ocantico  river  intersects  the  line  of  the  tun-  of  conduits,  or  lateral  tunnels.  It  is  thought 
el,  the  problem  whether  to  carry  the  river  by  electricians  that  it  would  be  practicable  to 
•ver  or  under  the  tunnel  was  finally  solved  by  light  the  city  of  Buffalo  (distant  20  miles)  with 
oiddng  an  artificial  bed  for  the  river  a  little  power  ftimished  by  Niagara  Falls.  The  prop- 
ooth  of  the  natural  bed,  thus  turning  it  from  osition  is,  to  dig  pits  at  certain  distances,  so 
ta  course  until  the  aqueduct  at  that  point  had  that  the  water  may  fall  upon  turbine  wheels, 
teen  finished,  and  then  turning  the  river  back  It  is  said  that  sufiScient  land  along  the  river 
gain  to  its  own  course,  a  remarkable  and  sue-  has  been  secured,  surveyed,  and  apportioned 
ieseful  piece  of  engineering  work.  An  extraor-  into  mill-sites,  fronting  on  the  river  and  on  the 
linarj  instance  of  engineering  skill  was  also  line  of  the  proposed  tunnel,  with  ample  streets 
hown  in  connecting  two  shafts,  each  850  feet  and  dockage,  affording  facilities  for  approach 
leep  and  6,250  feet  apart.  The  work  was  ac-  by  rail  or  water,  to  accommodflte  238  mills  of 
iomplished  so  accurately  that  at  the  point  of  500  horse-power  each,  or  119,000  horse- power 
inion  the  drills  met  and  struck  against  each  in  all.  It  is  said  that  this  total  far  exceeds  the 
ither.  combined  available  power  in  use  at  Holyoke, 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  along  the  Lowell,  Minneapolis,   Coboes,  Lewiston,    and 

ine  of  the  aqueduct  up  to  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  Lawrence,  and  that  it  can  be  constructed  at  an 

66,  of  which  59  were  fatal.  expense  not  to  exceed  one  tenth  of  the  outlay 

It  is  believed  that  the  entire  work  of  the  for  the  development  of  the  power  at  the  places 

iqueduct  to   135th  Street  will  be  completed  designated.     It  is  further  claimed  that  the 

>efore  the  end  of  1888.     The  East  Branch  facilities  for  transportation  afforded    to   the 

ieservoir  and  the  Muscoot  Dam  and  Reser-  mills  are  unequaled.    The  mill-sites  are  fixed 

'oir  will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  1889,  upon  the  Niagara  river  at  a  point  above  the 
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Falls  where  the  river  is  navigable  for  vessels,  cheaper  than  it  is  in  the  following  places;  the 
Hence,  vessels  passing  through  the  great  west-  figures  being  for  one-horse-power  per  jeir: 
em  chain  of  lakes  can  come  down  Niagara  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $37.50 ;  Birmingham,  Ccsul, 
river  with  their  loads  of  lumber,  grain,  coal,  $20;  Manajunk,  Pa.,  $56.25;  Dajton,  0., 
etc..  and  unload  them  on  the  wharves  and  $38;  Lowell,  Mass.,  $20;  Lawrence,  Mas&,tS^; 
docks  of  the  mills  and  factories.  Oanal-boats  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  $20;  Uolyoke,  Mass.,  $20;  Lock- 
can  also  receive  and  discharge  freight  at  the  port,  N.  Y.,  $16.66 ;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  $25. 
mills,  as  Niagara  river  connects  with  the  Erie  NICAKAGIJAy  a  republic  in  Central  America. 
Canal  at  Tonawanda,  seven  miles  distant.  The  Area,  51,600  square  miles;  population  in  1884, 
tracks  of  the  New  York  Central,  West  Shore,  259,794.  The  capital  is  Managua,  population, 
Erie,  Grand  Trunk,   Rome,    Watertown   and  15^000. 

Ogdensburg,  Lehigh    Valley,    and   Michigan  G^vemMiit. — The  President  is  Don  Evariito 

Central  railways  adjoin  and  run  parallel  with  Carazo,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 

the  proposed  tunnel,  and  the  entire  plot  of  March  1,  1891.    The  Cabinet  was  formed  of 

mill-sites  of  the  company,  with  provision  for  the  following  ministers :  Foreign  Affairs,  Don 

sidings  to  each  mill-site.  Adrian  Zavala;  Finance,  Don  Fernando  !«• 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel,  in-  oayo;   Interior,  Don  David  Osomo;  Public 

eluding   lands,  docks,  conduits,  cross- tunnels,  Works,    Don   Ladislas   ArgQello ;    War  and 

etc.,  is  $3,000,000.    This  represents  238  miU-  Navy,   Gen.  J.  Elizondo.      The    Nicaragntn 

sites,  varying  from  75  by  200  to  200  by  400  feet  Minister  at  Washington  is  Don  Horacio  Gnx- 

each,  with  streets  100  feet  wide  between  the  man ;   the  Consul-General  at   New  York  is 

rows  of  lots  in  the  rear  of  mill-privileges,  and  Alexander  Cotheal ;   at  San  Francisco,  Fran- 

also  with  100  foot  reserve  between  the  rows  cisco  Herrera.    The  American  Consul  at  Mioa- 

of  lots  in  the  rear,  for  railway  sidings.    To  sua  is  Charles  H.  Wills,  and  at  San  Juan  del 

each  site  is  allowed  500  horse-power,  with  con-  rforte,  William  A.  Brown, 

duit  and  cross-tunnel,  bringing  the  water  with-  FlMUica.~Early  in    1887  the   Govemmeot 

in  50  feet  of  each  lot.  sent   to  London  Don  Jos^  Pasoa,  Director- 

Another  plan,  also  controlled  by  a  corpora-  General  of  Mails  and  Telegraphs,  with  instnxs 

tion,  proposes  the  building  of  a  large  canal  tions  to  negotiate  a  six-per-cent.  loan  for  £^- 

from  Niagara  river  to  the  city  of  Lockport,  000,  the  proceeds  to  be  spent  on  public  works, 

where  much  of  the  power  of  the  combined  This  loan  was  placed  by  the  city  bank  at  9H, 

locks  is  already  in  use.    A  third  plan,  which  is  The  actual  expenditure  of  the  Govemmeot, 

of  local  interest  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  is  taking  which  was  $2,191,076  in  1885,  amounted  to 

shape  under  the  stimulus  of  a  prize  of  $100,-  $1,998,667  in  1886.    The  total  amount  <k  Ki- 

000  offered  by  the  business  men  of  that  city  to  caraguan  bonds  canceled  in  London,  under  the 

the  inventor   who  shall  successfully  use  the  contract  effected  by  Mr.  Norris  witJi  the  Got- 

power  of  the  nine-mile  current  that  runs  past  emment,  was  $245,260  silver,  equivalent  to 

the  city.  Several  designs  of  wheels  and  chains,  £41,956.     Between  June  80  and  Oct.  6, 1887, 

with  feathering  buckets,  have  been  submitted,  there  had  been  withdrawn  from  circulation 

but  nothing  has  yet  been  decided  upon.  Some  and  destroyed  $158,599  paper  money,  leaving 

of  these  plims  are  likely  to  become  of  practical  in  circulation  at  the  time  $203,558,  and  in  the 

use  very  soon.    They  are  all  based  upon  the  treasury,  $449,270. 

proposition  that  the  water-power  of  the  United  Amy. — ^The  effective  strength  of  the  perma- 

States  heretofore  available  is  steadily  diminish-  nent  army  is  1,000  men,  and  there  is  also  t 

tng  as  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  set-  militia  4,227  strong. 

tl^    At  many  places  in  the  Eastern  States  it  PMtal  Serrlce. — In  1885  the  post-offices  of  the 

has  become  necessary  to  supplement  the  water-  republic  forwarded  822,055  letters,  9,781  poit- 

power  with  steam,  in  order  to  be  able  to  run  al-cards,  and  541,878  newspapers, 

machinery  during  the  entire  24  hours,  greatly  RaOrtads. — In   December,    1887,  a  contract 

increasing  the  cost  of  production.    Nearly  all  was  published  in  the  ^*  Official  Grazette  *^  of  Nio- 

of  the  water-power  in  use  in  various  sections  aragua,   between   the  Government  and  Mr. 

of  the  country  has  been  produced  by  the  con-  Jericho  for    the  construction  of    a  railroad 

fltruction,  at  great  cost,  of  dams  for  storage  which  will  run  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  del 

during  the  dry  season.    These  devices  have  at  Sur,  on  the  Pacific,  through  the  towns  of  Ri- 

times  proved  inadequate  to  supply  the  water  vas,  San  Jorge,  and  Belan,  and  terminate  either 

required  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  and,  at  in  Masaya  or  Granada,  about  fifty-five  miles, 

other  times,  when  freshets  prevailed,  the  dams  The  districts  it  will  pass  through  are  the  ritb- 

have  given  away.    The   cost  of  constructing  est  in  Nicaragua.    A  short  branch  line  will  nm 

dams,  the  unreliability  of  the  water-power,  and  from  the  main  track  to  the  beach  of  San  Jorire, 

the  isolated  location  of  many  establishments  connecting  it  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Nicart- 

on  slender  lines  of  railroads  where  rates  are  gua.    Colored  or  Chinese  laborers  can  not  be 

high,  owing  to  a  lack  of  competition,  place  employed. 

manufacturers  under  great  disadvantage  with  In  1886  the  eastern  section  of  the  Gorinto- 

those  who  have  the  benefit  of  a  steady  power  Granada  Railway  was  finished,  connecting  Co* 

and  abundant  railroad  and  other  shipping  faoil-  rinto  with  Managua,  on  Lake  Managua,  and 

aties.   .It  is  said  that  the  power  can  be  rented  thence  the  latter  with  Granada,    This  sectioi 
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liles  long,  aod,  together  with  the  60  The  Mjuridne  Canal  Cmpany. — On  Feb.  21, 

r  the  western  section,  completes  the  1887,  the  United  States  Senate  took  op  the  bill 

istance  of  92  miles,  which  involved  an  to  incorporate  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  of 

oC  $1,942,579,  including  the   rolling-  Nicaragua,  and  the  bill  was  passed.    It  incor- 

E orates  Frederick  Billings,  Charles  P.  Daly,  H. 

^             ,  ..  Hotchkiss,  Francis  A.  Stout,  W.  B.  Frank- 

W8  with  the  agents  of  the  Del  Campo  lin,  Daniel  Ammen,  William  L.  Merry,  Horace 

Steamship  Line  at  San  Francisco,  in  Davis,  Edward  F.  Beale,  James  H.  McMullen, 

,    1888,    which  line   was   established  Shepherd  Homans,  and  their  associates,  as  the 

lontha  previons  in  opposition  to  the  Maritime  Oaoal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  with 

SisWs  new  company,  it  decided  to  cease  the  principal  offices  in  New  York  city.    The 

>ns.     The  company  ordered   its  four  capital  stock  is  to  be  not  less  than  fifty  nor 

ipe  at  San  Francisco  to  be  tied  up  until  more  than  one  hundred  millions.    Ten  per 

orders.    It  is  said  that  the  reason  for  cent,  is  to  be  payable  when  subscriptions  to  the 

found  in  the  fact  that  the  Del  Campo  capital  stock  are  made,  and  future  payments 

i  not  afforded  any  facilities  whatever  by  are  to  be  made  as  the  board  of  directors  may 

lama  Railroad,  and  that  the  five-per-  determine.    The  aggregate  of  all  charges,  dues, 

bate  granted  by  the  Central  Amenoan  and  towage  is  to  be  reasonable,  and  not  to  ex- 

>n  all  duties  on  goods  shipped  by  the  ceed  $2.50  a  ton  weight  of  the  total  of  all 

[npo  line  was  not  made  an  exclusive  cargo  (fuel  and  supplies  included)  on  board  any 

>  them,  but  similar  concession  had  been  vessel  in  transit,  or  not  exceeding  $1.25  a  ton 

»  the  Pacific  MaiL    For  these  reasons  actual  displacement  of  any  steam-vessel  and 

;  del  Campo  gave  orders  stopping  all  $1.75  a  ton  actual  displacement  of  any  sailing- 

imers  on  their  way  to  the  Pacific,  and  vessel.    The  United  States  is  to  exercise  such 

;  steamers  there  and  at  Panama  to  be  control  over  the  canal   as  provided  for  by 

indefinitely.  treaty  with  Nicaragua  and  not  inconsistent 

rovernment,  early  in  1888,  resolved  to  with  any  treaty  obligations  of  the  United  States 

e,  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  annum,  the  with  any  power,  and  is  to  eigoy  its  unob- 

d  lake  steamers  that  are  owned  by  Don  etructed  use  (at  half  rates)  for  troops,  muni- 

ellas,  in  connection  with  a  fortnightly  tions  of  war,  and  mails.    If  stock  to  the  amoimt 

of  coasting  steamers  between  San  Juan  of  $10,000,000  be  not  subscribed  and  10  per 

te,  Bluefields,  and  other  Atiantic  ports,  cent  thereof  actually  paid  in  within  two  years, 

HftMds* — The  Government  has  intrust-  or  if  the  work  of  construction  shall  not  be  ac- 

cpert  with  the  task  of  making  the  ne-  tually  begun  and  in  progress  within  four  years, 

surveys  for  a  high-road  between  the  the  corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 

itable  port  of  Lake  Nicaragua  and  Blue-  pired  by  limitation  and  all  its  franchises  to 

have  ceased.    The  passage  is  to  be  entirely 

ene* — The  imports  into  Nicaragua  in  through  the  territoiy  of  Nicoragua,  excepting 

Qounted  to  $2,168,426,  and  to  $2,557,-  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  eastern  division, 

1886.    The  exports    of  merchandise  where,  by  a  recent  revision  of  the  boundary- 

the  sum  of  $2,286,444  in  1886,  as  com-  lines,  Costa  Rica  is  awarded  the  southern  bank 

ith  $2,082,388  in  1885.    The  American  of  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  will  be  available 

for  the  movement  of  ships.  But,  by  n  conven- 
tion between  these  two  republics,  Costa  Rica 
agrees  to  accept  all  the  conditions  granted  to 
the  American  Company  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing this  canal.  The  boundary  questions  in 
issue  have,  by  common  agreement,  been  left  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  President  of  the  United 
ncrease  of  trade  between  the  two  coun-  States.  The  summit-level  of  the  canal  above 
9  been  due  chiefly  to  the  advance  in  the  mean  sea-level  is  110  feet;  the  distance 
nd  India-rubber.  from  sea  to  sea  is  170  miles,  and  of  this  only  40 
iMtwIiig  PrIfUegeSt — A  concession  was  miles  are  to  be  actual  cutting  or  excavation, 
in  November  to  M.  £.  Salignac,  a  leaving  nearly  180  miles  to  be  navigated  on 
nan,  to  introduce  during  five  years.  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  river  San  Juan.  The 
d  tax  free,  material  for  the  manufacture  summit-level  is  to  be  reached  by  three  or  four 
hes,  he  in  return  engaging  to  instruct  locks  from  the  Atlantic,  and  four  from  the  Pa- 
ng Nicaraguans  in  this  branch  of  in-  cific.  The  length  of  the  lock-chambers  will  be 
It  granted  also  a  concession  to  Don  650  feet,  and  the  width  65  feet.  No.  8,  which 
^rgtkello  to  manufacture,  under  an  ex-  will  probably  be  divided  into  two  locks,  will  be 
privilege,  cotton  cloth,  from  cotton  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  but  others  are  to  have  tim- 
>n  the  spot,  in  a  spinnery  and  weaving  ber  and  concrete  foundations,  and  the  cavities,  *aA 
to  be  established  by  him.  A  conces-  they  may  occur,  will  be  filled  with  concrete. 
8  also  granted  to  George  A.  R.  Morris  The  real  question  to  solve  in  regard  to  these  locks 
exclusive  privilege  of  sinking  artesian  are  the  gates,  which  are  of  exceptional  size, 
the  republic  for  a  term  of  ten  yearsi  Engineer  Peary  has  invented  a  rolling  gate. 
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combiDing  strength  with  lightness,  as  well  as  first  survey  expedition  of  the  Nicaragua 

facility  in  opening  and  shutting.    The  lower  Construction  Company  left  New  York  ( 

part  of  the   gate   consists  of    a  water-tight  vember  80,  Civil  Engineer  Peary,  of  the 

compartment,  in  which  shifting  water-ballast  having  charge  of  it  under  the  directioi 

acts  to  aid  both  in  raising  and  lowering  the  Q,  Menocal,  chief  engineer  of  thecompi 

gate,  while  the  moving  force  employed  is  hy-  NORTH    CAROLDliu     State   G«feruHit 

draalic.    The  gate  moves  on  rails  above  the  following  were  the  State  officers  duri 

floor  of  the  lock.    The  first  division  of   the  year :  Governor^  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Den 

canal  begins  at  Greytown,  at  the  mouth  of  San  Lieutenant-Governor,    Charles   M.   Ste 

Juan  river,  and  extends  to  the  valley  of  the  Secretaryof  State,  William  L.  Saunders; 

Arroyo  de las  Ca8cada8,19'48  miles.    This  part  urer,  Donald  W.  Bain;  Auditor,  Willi 

consists  entirely  of  excavations,  but  has  lagoons  Roberts ;  Attorney-General,  Theodore 

on  the  line,  which  will  much  reduce  the  labor  vidson ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instr 

and  expense.    At  Rio  Lajas  begins  the  western  Sidney  M.  Finger ;  Commissioner  of  A( 

division  of  the  canal,   which    extends  17*27  ure,  Montford  MoGlehn;  Chief  Justice 

miles  from  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  to  Supreme  Court,  William  N.  H.  Smith; 

Brito,  on  the  Pacific.    Ships  from  the  Atlantic  ciate  Justices,  Thomas  S.  Ashe,*  succee 

will  here  gradually  descend  by  four  locks,  and  Joseph  J.  Davis,  and  Augustus  S.  Merri 

arrive  in  a  snug  haven.    The  depths  of  these  LeglslatlTe  SMBdiNk— The  Legislature  i 

locks  will  be  respectively  26*4  feet,  29'7  feet,  and  January  5,   and  adjourned   on   March 

29'7  feet,  and  for  the  last  one  a  variable  lift  of  24*2  passed  605  laws,  nearly  all  of  which  are 

to  88*18  feet,  in  order  to  meet  the  state  of  the  or  speoiaL    One  of  the  most  important 

tide.    Lock  No.  4  will  rest  on  solid  rock,  but  ures  adopted  provides  for  a  reduction 

the  remaining  three  locks  will  be  cut  through  the  ad- valorem  State  tax  from  25  to  2* 

strata  of  clay,  gravel,  and  compact  sand,  pre-  on  each  $100.    As  in  Georgia  and  8om< 

sentingno  special  difiSculties.    Several  incon-  Southern  States,  a  formidable  list  of 

siderable  streams  intersect  this  portion  of  the  taxes  upon  all  kinds  of  trades  and  prof 

line.    The  largest,  the  Rio  Grande,  will  be  de-  is  maintained.    The  liquor-license  tax 

fleeted  into  another  channel,  while  it  is  pro-  from  $20  to  $200  a  year.    Provision  wai 

posed  to  carry  the  others  under  the  canal,  for  the  incorporation  and  establishment 

When  Commodore  HoUins  sheDed  the  tile<l  ings-banks  within  the  State,  and  for  regi 

roofs  and  waving  palms  of  Greytown  in  1854,  their  business.    The  Treasurer  is  autl 

that  port  was  deep  enough  for  the  navies  of  the  to  issue  registered  four-per-cent.  bonds 

world.     But  the  silt  from  the  San  Juan  has  re-  change  for  coupon  bonds  issued  under  tl 

duced  the  maximum  depth  to  twenty-one  feet  of  March,  1879,  upon  surrender  of  the 

within  the  bar.    It  is  proposed  to  divert  the  An  amendment  to  the  State  Consti 

San  Juan  into  another  channel  near  Greytown,  increasing  the  number  of  Supreme  Court 

and  to  carry  out  a  jetty  over  a  mile  on  the  east  from  three  to  Ave,  was  proposed  to  be 

side  of  the  port  and  anchorage,  which  must  upon  by  the  people  in  1888.    Other  acts 

tend  to  deepen  the  port  as  well  as  serve  for  a  session  were  as  follow : 

breakwater.     At  Brito,  the  western  tenninus,  to  prescribe  the  punishment  for  waylaying 

quite  a  different  formation  exists.    The  shores  polaonin^  another. 

are  bold,  and  a  rocky  headland  on  the  east  side  To  enable  sberifi  and  tax-collectors  to  colled 

aff-ords  partial  protection.    It  is  proposed  to  of  tow  from  iMlto  1886,  incluBive. 

u«:i,i  i  Ai^-  ^«^;«.u««  «;^«  ^p  *!>«  iifi-i^  k««.  Making  it  unlawful  for  railroads  to  colleot  i 

bnildjetties  on  either  side  of  the  little  bay,  amountS  an  equal  amount  for  transportation  d 

which  will  afford  a  good  liaven,  large  enough  or  passenffera  a  abort  disUnce  than  for  a  Ion 

for  many  ships.    The  canal  is  itself  a  harbor  tance  in  the  same  direction. 

up  to  the  lower  lock.     It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Reqmrinff  every  contnu^r  to  fumiBh  to  thi 

Menocal  that  the  canal  can  be  completed  in  six  ?Lr^  bmlding  which  he  la  constructing  or  re] 

aii.vuwa.  vm^ai;  «««  ^/«ua   v.€»«  t/«  v,v    p           "  bcforo  receiviniT  any  part  of  the  contract  pi 

years.     Owing  to  the  ample  supply  of  water-  itemixed  statement  of  the  amounts  due  laborci 

power,  the  route  can  be  lighted  with  electricity  such  buildinff  and  the  furnishers  of  material 

at  moderate  cost.     The  estimates  for  this  work,  for,  makingSe  debts  so  set  forth  a  lien  on  th< 

based  on  former  surveys,  placed  the  probable  ^%  »°^  authorizing  the  owner  to  withhold  su 

cost  of  the  canal  at  $'66(22  147  incLve  of  "TuuS'SSfrsSf^'tf'a^io'' 

possible  contingencies.     1  he  latest  surveys  of  struct  and  complete  certain  roads  and  canals 

Mr.  Menocal  instead  of  adding  to  this  amount,  em  North  Carolina,  and  to  employ  the  State  c 

have  modified  the  plan  of  the  eastern  division  thereon.                           ^  ^    , 

to  such  a  degree  as  to  reduce  the  former  esti-  ^^t^^*'^*^  ^®  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^*™  •  P^^' 

mates  $1 6,921 ,980.    Engineer  Menocal  secured  To  establish  a  bureau  of  labor  statisHcsi. 

the  canal  concessions  from  Nicaragua,  which  Declaring  that  the  State  shall  exerciso  ei 

extend  over  a  period  of  ninety-nine  vears,  with  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  shell-fisl^riei 

ari  expressed  option  to  the  company  to  hold  of  Eoanoke  and  Croatan  sounds  and  north  < 

the  pfoperty  ariessees  for  an  adcfitional  period  Tfl^htllJ^^li ^m^mt^^^^^^^^^ 

of  101  years  upon  the  payment  of  25  per  cent,  ral  beds  and  proclaim  them  as  public  grounds  i 

of  the  net  profits  to  the  republic.    The  sum  of 

$100,000  was  paid  for  these  concessions.    The  #  Died  Febraary  i. 
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"egnlation  of  tbo  board,  and  who  shall,  on  ap- 

1,  grant  licenses  to  individuals  to  use  exclu- 

Ditions  of  flats  outside  »uch  public  grounds  for 

ate  culdvation  of  8hell-fish. 

in^  the  system  of  collection  of  taxes. 

)rizing  the  owners  and  agents  of  vessels  to  re- 

i^ment  to  a  stevedore  until  satisfied  that  all 

hired  by  him  ui>on  the  vessel  have  been  paid, 
king  such  ownera  or  agenta  who  neglect  to 
wkh  this  statute  liable  to  such  laborers  for  any 
wages. 

din^  for  the  employment  of  oonvicts  upon  cer- 
roads. 

rin^  incorporated  and  private  bunks  in  the 
make  reports  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
iing  that  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1  cases  shall  not  have  the  effect  of  vacating  the 
It  appealed  iVom,  but  only  of  staying  execu- 
1  authoriadng  the  sheriff  to  carry  out  the  judg- 

once  on  receipt  of  notice  from  the  Supreme 
uit  the  appeal  is  not  sustained, 
ig  the  same  provision  regarding  appeals  in 

69. 

ring  it  unlawful  to  purchase  seed-cotton  in 
quantities  than  what  is  usually  baled,  unless 
record  of  such  purchase  is  kept  by  tlie  pur- 

robibit  the  advertisement  of  lotteries. 

ding  the  local  option  law  by  providing  that 

3  shall  not  bo  held  oftener  than  once  m  two 

shirig  free  tuition  at  the  3tate  University,  and 

^  the  tuition-fee  to  $60  per  annum. 

ring  marl-pits  to  be  fenced. 

Abhsh  a  legal  oyster  measure. 

3vido  a  metliod  lor  the  drainage  of  low  lands. 

event  the  poisoning  of  cattle. 

"ovide  for  the  working  of  convicts  upon  the 

3ads  of  the  State. 

tablish  a  reformatory  in  connection  with  the 

nitentiary  for  convicts  under  fifteen  years  of 

ring  license  from  the  county  commissionen  in 

sell  dynamite  and  other  explosives. 

^  number  of  railroad  companies  were  inoor- 

aing  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Colored 

Schools  from  $2,000  to  $6,000. 

>priating  $100,000  annually  for  the  State  Peni- 

,  $37,000  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb, 

i<L  $56,000  for  the  Insane  Asylum,  and  $65,- 

1887  and  $85,000  in  1888  for  the  Western  In- 

jrlum. 

CM* — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
7.  80,  1886,  there  was  in  the  treasury  a 
I  on  account  of  educational  fund  of 
^38;  ofpublic  fund  $172,327.06.  Dur- 
>  year  ending  Nov.  30,  1887,  there  was 
d  on  account  of  educational  fund  $6,- 
;  on  account  of  public  fund  $850,177.70, 
the  total  funds  of  the  State  for  the 
ding  Nov.  80,  1887,' $1,052,648.62.  Of 
id  there  was  disbursed  during  the  year 
»nnt  of  educational  fund  $5,524.21 ;  on 
t;  of  public  fund  $885,389.78,  making 
il  disbursements  $890,918.99,  and  leav- 
>tal  balance  in  the  treasury  on  account 
national  and  public  fnnd  on  Nov.  30, 
»f  $161,734.63.  The  valuation  of  as- 
property  in  the  State  for  1888  is  esti- 
it  $209,000,000. 

I. — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  this 
squiring  incorporated  and  private  banks 
rt  their  condition  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
owing  summary  of  the  standing  of  the 


incorporated  class  (twelve  in  number)  and  of 
six  private  banks  has  been  ascertained.  In- 
corporated banks:  total  resources  $2,492,552,- 
52,  in  which  is  included  loans  on  real  estate, 
$161,636.80;  other  loans,  $1,520,482.51 ;  State 
bonds,  $34,100;  gold  coin,  $47,262;  silver, 
$37,273.18;  legal-tender  and  national-bank 
notes,  $184,788.23.  Among  the  liabilities  are: 
$697,401.94  for  capital  stock  paid  in,  and  $55,- 
578.83  in  undivided  profits.  The  resources 
and  liabilities  of  the  private  banks  amount  to 
$510,248.47.  Their  capital  stock  paid  in  is 
$148,770.55,  and  their  undivided  profits  $15,- 
903.18. 

€fttM«^The  first  report  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  published  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presents  the  following  facts  regarding  the  cot- 
ton-manufactures of  the  State:  In  1880  the 
number  of  establishments  was  forty-nine,  with 
a  capital  of  $2,856,800  and  92,885  spindles.  In 
1887  the  number  of  mills  had  increased  to 
about  eighty,  with  a  capital  of  over  $4,000,000 
and  operating  over  200,000  spindles.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  consumed  annually  by  these 
establishments  is  estimated  at  30,000,000 
pounds.  The  average  number  of  hours  a  day 
required  of  operatives  is  from  10  to  12^.  Men 
get  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  a  day;  foremen 
from  $1.00  to  $2.66;  women  from  35  cents  to 
$1.00;  boys,  25  cents  to  65  cents,  and  girls 
from  80  cents  to  55  cents.  The  State  has  need 
of  a  law  regulating  the  number  of  hours  that 
shall  constitute  a  day's  labor. 

NOTA  S€OTIA.  G^TeniMCit.— The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  Matthew  Henry  Rich ey.  Executive 
Oouncil:  President  and  Provincial  Secretary, 
W.  S.  Fielding;  Attorney-General,  J.  W. 
Longley ;  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Mines, 
Charles  £.  Church ;  without  portfolio,  Thomas 
Johnson,  Angus  Macgillivray,  and  Daniel  Mc- 
Neil. 

Commtsnt* — The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  for  five 
years: 


IMPOBTB. 

sxposn. 

TEARS. 

Total  Tslnt. 

ValM 
pvhaMl. 

Total  Tslno. 

ValM 
por  hmd. 

1882 

$8,701,589 

10,088,929 

9,658,104 

8,418,826 

7,840.244 

$19  44 
22  12 
20  99 
18  06 
16  60 

$9,217,295 
9,280,882 
9,599,856 
8,894,085 
8,071,518 

$20  69 

1888 

21  65 

1884 

20  87 

1885 

1886 

19  08 
17  09 

KZPORTS  OF  HOME  PRODUCE. 


YEARS. 


1882 
1888 

1884 
1885 
1886 


ValM. 


$8,860,769 
9,492,658 
9,406,971 
8.686,638 
7,818,181 


Valm 
p«r  hmd. 


$19  79 
20  92 
20  45 
18  58 
16  55 


Porantagoof 
toUl  exporU. 


9  84 
11-26 
1219 
11-84 
10-49 


FbiaMeSt — The  total  expenditure  of  the  prov- 
ince for  1886  was  $656,348.63,  and  the  total 
revenue  was  $23,203.10  less.  The  provincial 
debt  on  Dec.  81,  1885,  was  $700,000.    The 
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principal  sources  of  revenue  are  the  Dominion  December  18, 1885,  which  wm  laid  before  tbe  Upj- 

piiuyipcu         ,,^^^.     ^^^   X.  _  --,:-,:-,„  -rkvol  lature  m  the  seasion  of  1886,  in  which  disptlcfa  thi 

subsidy  and  interest,   and  the  mining  royal-  elaimsofthe  province  were  rejected;          *^ 

ties ;  the  former  amounting  m  1886  to  ^82,-  jj^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  branches  of  the  LegialaturB  in  \m 

884.13,  and  the  latter  to  $127,149.97.  reaf&rmed  their  decUntions  of  1884,  as  req)ecU  tfai 

Ullic. — The  following  is  the  estimated  min-  disadvuitageB  under  which  the  province  Ubored; 

eralproduotion  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1886 :  Gold,  That  on  the  lOth  day  of  May,  1886^  on  th^m^ 

Soii«                   :  ^«  ^««   A  A  QQQ  ♦.*««.  .n.n^A  of  the  leader  of  the  Government,  the  House  of  A^fiD- 

23,862  ounces;  iron-ore,  44,388  tons;  manga-  ^^j    adopted  a  series  of  resolu^ons  in  lavor  of  tbi 

nese-ore,  427  tons;    barytes,  280  tons;  anti-  withdrawal  of  the  maritime  provinces  from  the  Cmi. 

mony,  645  tons;  coal  raised,  1,502,611  tons;  dian  Confederation  and  the  formation  of  a  maridDe 


...  -»■■      V  — people  on  such  proposed  change 

Legtalttlw. — The  Legislature  met  on  March  elections  then  approacning ; 
10  1887,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  elected       That  the  seneral  election,  which  took  place  od  tk 
Mr.  M.  J.  Power,  Speaker.    The  Hon.  Mr.  }«^  <^y.  ^C'^T' ^®^ '**'^**li2*^\!??J' 1? 
Fielding,  Premier,  moved  the  foUowing  reso-  jj^tr^Tc^;^'  "'"^"  ""  '"^"^  of  the  GoTem- 
lutions:  That,  while  \he  representatives  of  the  people  of 
m.   .  .1.    -n               fi  nT       a    ^    ^  .  ^..  »!.«  A^*  Nova  Scotla  in  the  Provincial  Pariiament  were  thni 
That  the  Provmco  of  Nova  Sootia  ^^  ^n  Ae  flret  fi^^^rable  to  the  policy  of  separation  from  the  Do- 
day  of  Juy,  18Cr,  made  a  member  of  the  C^a^  ^^^  ^^  Canadi/*  mwority^  the  repieseotatim 
Confederation  with  the   consent  of  the   Provincial  ^^  ^^  provinoein  theFederal  Hon^e  6f  Cooibmbi 
Legislature,  but  against  the  weU-underatood  wishes  of  ^^^  j^^^^  ^  y^  opposed  to  such  policy ;  . 
the  people;                          i.*i.     ^    *     .       «^^i.    »        That  the  importance  of  having  the  representstiTei 
That  the  coMummationof  the  act  of  umon,  without  ^^  ^^  piovinoTin  the  two  Pariiaments  in  harmoflj 
the  approval  of  the  people  of  Nova  Sootia,  was  a  grave  on  this  question  was  generally  reooffni»d ;                  / 
wrong,  which  produced  widespread  discontent  and        That  2n  the  22d  of  February,  1887,  a  general  eke-  / 
mawed  the  future  of  the  Dominion ;             ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  Parliament,of  Canada  was  held  throsjb-  L 
That  previous  t»  the  union  ot  the  provinces,  the  ^^^  ^^  Dominion,  affoiding  the  people  of  NovaScodi  j 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  was  m  a  mostliealthy  tluan-  ,^  opportunity  o/  electii^memWi  of  the  Hooae  rf  | 
cial  condition;                          •      *v     vs  ^               *  Commons  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the  mi^oritj 
That  by  the  teriM  of  the  um^  the  chief  sources  of  ^^  ^j^^  representatives  In  the  House  of  AssemWyT 
venue  were  transferred  to  the  federal  Government ;        mt,.^  fl  .x,^  „.•  j  ^„.-«i  «i--u^^„  <u- 1\^  ii««-  j 


revenue  were  transierrea  w  me  reaerai  uovernmeni ;  ^hat  it  the  said  general  election  for  the  Hoqm  rf 

That  strong  objections  were  taken  at  the  tame  of  Commons  in  Februiy,  1887.  the  Province  of  Nan 

the  union  to  *h«  ^^"'V^™*  ^J®'*^^^  Sootia  returned  a  maiciity  of  memben  opposed  to  tis 

the  Provmce  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  ^»J^^^»^2"L'^^  PoUcy  of  separationfrom  the  Dominion ; 

(luate  tj  meet  the  requirement*  of  the  vanous  serv-  ^rj.^^^  in  ^  of  such  recent  action  by  the  people  d 

ices  left  under  the   management  of  the  Provmcial  ^j,^  province,  an  application  to  the  Imperial  ^Wth 

Legwlature ;                      j   ♦   .v^  t i.i  n^-^^  ment  and  Pariiament  for  the  release  of  Nova  Scots 

That  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Impenal  Govern-  ^^^  ^y^  Canadian  Confederation  could  not  be  fcrw 

ment  and  Pw-liament  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  as  fiir  ^^ly  received  bv  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  it  it  it 

as  it  related  to  this  province ;  ^^  inexpe<fient  to  make  such  appUcatica ; 

That  while  they  refused  to  assent  to  such  repeal,  *'  ^hat  this^use  strongly  reafHnS^  the  decU«ti« 

until  a  further  taial  of  the  union  wm  had,  the  Im-  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^         ^^^  jj«/^  g,;,^  ^^^^  ^  ^ 

^?u  ^T'^t'^S  *?  ?®  ^^af^''f  T^iSSll  i!:  advantages  in  thi  union,  and  dedares  its  opInioD  thu 

patch  of  the  10th  of  June,  1868,  to  Lord  Mond^  re-  ^nlessTmaterial change  takes  place  in  fina^aftin 

Quested  that  the   Government   and    Pflxhament   of  „d  commeroial  reUuaons,wherebv  the  position  of  the 

Canada  would  modify  wiy  arrangement  resnectansf  province  is  improved,  the  discontent  iANova  Sooia 

taxatipn,  or  respectmsr  the  reguktion  of  toide  and  *^^  continue  and  increase,  and  it  will  be  neeesisry  to 

fcihenes,  which   might   prejudice   tiie   mteresta  of  again  submit  tiie  (question  of  separation  from  Ciiisdi 

mi?  °™* »         *.**i.T         '-in                .,  X.  to  the  people  of  this  province  for  their  dedsioo. 

That  the  reouest  of  the  Impenal  Government  has  '     ^                '^ 

never  been  fully  complied  with  by  tiie  Government  jy^    McKay  moved  an   amendment,  which 

"rhafaftS  many  yS«'*experience  under  the  union  ,^a?  negatived  by  6  ^  26    The  Premier's  r»>- 

suooessive  governments  in  r^ova  Scotia  found  that  lutions  were  adopted  by  24  to  8.     Un  modoo 

the  objections  which  were  uived  aj^inst  the  terms  of  of  the  Premier,  the  House  of  Assembly  adopted 

union  at  the  beginniM  applied  with  greater  force  resolutions  in   favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 

than  in  the  flrat  year  of  Uie  union,  and  t^at  Uie  feel-  Legislative  Council  asking  for  a  conference  by 

in*  of  discontent  with  regard  to  the  flnancuil  arrange-  *^^^«""**  «  ^y     xu    tt          tt                 *u    ^\L 

m?nt  was  more  generaTand  more  deeply  fixed  t£m  comnutt^  with  the  Upper  Honae  on  the  so^ 

before;  ject.     The  Legislative  Gonnoil  declined  tw 

That  urgent  representations  on  this  subject  were  conference, 

from  time  to  time  made  to  the  Government  of  the  j^^  ^^^  ^^s  passed  conferrinir  the  rijAt  to 

Dominion  by  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia,  repre-  ^.^     .     ^.  -i    •;_  j    ,«ri«j«;»»oi    2i^^*;«««  niM« 

senting  all  shades  of  political  opinion ;            '     ^^  vote  at    cml  and   naumcipal   elections  up« 

That  in  the  year  1884  a  joint  address  of  the  two  widows  and  spinsters  naving  tne  same  propenj 

branches  of  the  Ledslature  was  unanimoualy  adooted  qualification   as  men  that  have  the  right  to 

and  forwarded  lo  his  Excellency  the  Govcmor-6en-  vote ;    also   upon  married  women  who  hoW 

eral,  setting  forth  the  absolute  necessity  of  larger  property  under  the  Married- Women's  Property 

allowances  to  the  province  from  the  Federal  treasury ;  V«/^:#  i  qaa  Lkr^  kn.K««^.  ••-.  «*v»  nniMid 

That  the  adviseVs  of  his  Excellency,  after  lon^  de-  Act  of  1884^  whose  hnsbands  are  not  qutlifiefl 

lay,  replied  to  the  said  address  in  a  dispatch  dated  to  vote. 
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O 

UES,  AHEEICM.  AbMt,  Horace,  an  1855  till  1859,  and  from  1861  till  1867.  He 
manufacturer,  bom  in  Worcester  became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1852, 
[ass.,  July  29,  1806;  died  in  Balti-  and  was  re-elected  to  the  House  for  nine  years, 
,  Aug.  8, 1887.  He  learned  the  black-  and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker 
ade,  and  in  1886  removed  to  Balti-  of  the  House  in  1871,  a  year  when  his  party 
ired  the  Canton  Iron  Works,  owned  was  in  a  minority.  He  was  five  years  Seore- 
Cooper,  and  began  manufacturing  tary  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  So- 
ron  snafts,  cranks,  and  other  similar  ciety,  and  edited  the  nrst  five  volumes  of  its 
n  iron  for  steam-vessels.  He  made  reports,  and  was  delegate  fVom  that  body  to 
arge  steamship  shaft  of  wronght-iron  the  World's  Fair,  London,  in  1851.  He  was 
26,000  pounds)  in  this  country,  for  a  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
rigate.  In  1860  he  added  three  roll-  Aug.  28,  1870  till  1887.  At  his  death  he  was 
to  his  plant,  from  which  he  turned  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Boscawen. 
trgest  rolled-plate  then  made  in  the  The  fifteen  annual  reports  of  the  Board  of  Ag- 
ates. During  the  civil  war  he  eze-  riculture  which  he  edited  are  a  valuable  con- 
ly  large  contracts  with  the  Govern-  tribution  to  the  agricultural  literature  of  the 
lishing  among  other  work  the  plates  State,  and  a  testimonial  to  his  great  interest 
'st  monitor,  and  subseouently  the  ar-  and  labor  in  that  department, 
for  nearly  all  the  vessels  of  that  class  Aiken,  David  Wyatt,  an  American  agricultur- 
le  Atlantic  coast.  After  the  war  the  ist,  born  in  Winnsboro,  Fairfield  County,  8.  C, 
sold  to  a  joint  stock  company,  of  March  17,  1828;  died  in  Cokesbury,  S.  C., 
became  president.  He  was  identi-  April  6, 1887.  He  was  educated  at  the  Mt. 
many  charitable  institutions,  and  was  Zion  Collegiate  Institute  and  the  South  Caro- 
•romoter  of  religions  interests.  lina  College,  being  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
Ktavis,  an  American  clergyman,  born  1849,  and  directly  afterward  was  appointed 
ork  city,  Jane  6,  1801 ;  died  in  Stam-  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  former.  In 
r.,  Sept.  4,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  1851  he  visited  Europe,  and  gave  much  atten- 
John  Neilson  Abeel.  for  many  years  tion  to  the  study  of  agricultural  science.  On 
the  Collegiate  Church  in  New  York  his  return  he  established  himself  on  an  impov- 
i  grandson  of  Col.  James  S.  Abeel,  of  erished  farm,  where  his  successful  application 
ntionary  army.  He  was  ordained  a  of  science  to  exhausted  nature  developed  a 
f  the  Reformed  Church  in  1824,  and  fondness  for  agricnltural  pursuits  which  was 
ng  charges  in  English  Neighborhood  maintained  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  oon- 
rille,  N.  J.,  was  settled  in  Geneva,  N.  ducted  costly  experiments,  and  spoke  and  wrote 
teen  years.  In  1844  he  became  the  upon  almost  every  subject  connected  with  farm- 
ed pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  life  and  stock  husbandry.  In  1860,  when  his 
1  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  remained  there  State  seceded,  he  volunteered  as  a  private  sol- 
when  his  health  conopelled  him  to  dier,  but  was  soon  afterward  appointed  adju- 
from  active  work.  He  filled  many  tant  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  South  Carolina 
e  ofiSces  in  his  church  organization.  Infantry,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  its  colo- 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori-  nel.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  shot 
y,  and  the  oldest  minister  of  the  Re-  through  the  lungs  and  left  for  dead  on  the 
issis  of  Newark.  field.  On  recovering  he  resumed  command  of 
rancs  Oegttd,  an  American  journalist,  his  regiment,  serving  till  the  close  of  the  Gettys- 
)ast  Concord,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1818;  burg  campaign,  when,  his  health  failing,  he 
is  farm  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  Feb.  7,  was  assigned  to  less  laborious  duty.  He  was 
I  learned  the  printing-trade,  fitted  for  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in 
der  his  brother,  Rev.  Ezra  Eastman  1864-^66,  and  a  member  of  Congress  in  1876, 
t  Lyndon  (Vt.)  Academy,  and  was  1878, 1880,  1882,  and  1884,  serving  in  the  latter 
at  Dartmouth  in  1843.  For  a  time  body  on  the  committees  on  agriculture  and  pat- 
incipal  of  Lyndon  Academy ;  after-  ents,  and  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ancbester,  N.  H.,  teaching  and  read-  education.  Mr.  Aiken  was  an  early  and  en- 
Mr.  Adams  was  nine  years  publisher  thusiastic  member  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
r  of  the  "  American."  During  this  Husbandry.  He  served  two  years  as  Master  of 
tablished  and  published  for  six  years  the  State  Grange,  and  fourteen  as  a  member  of 
lite  State  Farmer."  At  a  later  date  the  executive  council  of  the  National  Grange, 
itor  of  the  *^  Mirror  and  American."  Alkei,  WUIiaoi,  an  American  legislator,  born 
erk  of  his  ward  six  years,  moderator  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1806 ;  died  in  Flat 
^  member  of  the  common  council  in  Rock,  N.  C,  Sept.  7, 1887.  He  was  graduated 
and  president  the  last  year.  He  was  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  in  Columbia, 
of  the  Manchester  School  Board  four  in  1825,  and,  after  spending  several  years  in 
Superintendent  of  its  schools  from  traveling,  became  a  rice-planter  on  Jehosse  Isl- 
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and,  near  Oharleston.  At  one  time  be  was  the 
largest  slaveholder  in  the  State.  From  1838 
till  1843  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, in  1844  Governor,  and  from  1851  till 
1857  a  Representative  in  Congress.  He  steadily 
opposed  both  nullification  and  secession,  and 
took  no  active  part  in  politics  after  leaving 
Congress,  excepting  in  1866,  when  he  was  again 
elected  Representative,  but  not  admitted  to  a 
seat.  He  was  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund,  and  contributed  lib- 
erally to  charitable  and  educational  interests. 

Alexaider,  Anirew  Jsuithai,  an  American  sol- 
dier, born  in  Sherwood,  Woodford  County,  Ky., 
Nov.  21,  1833 ;  died  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  4, 
1887.  He  was  appointe<l  second  lieutenant  of 
mounted  rifles  July  26, 1861,  and  the  same  day 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Third  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Dur- 
ing that  summer  he  was  on  duty  in  the  office  of 
Gen.  McClellcu.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Wilhamsbnrg,  and  with  the  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  Seven  DaySj 
battles,  and  was  afterward  on  duty  with  Gen. 
Banks  in  the  Department  of  Washington.  In 
September,  1862,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  assistant  adjutant-general  Third 
Army  Corps,  with  which  he  served  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg.  In  1803  he  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  capacity  to  the  cavalry  corps 
then  being  organized,  and  participated  in  Sher- 
man's raid,  the  engagements  at  Beverly  Ford, 
Middleburg,  Upperville,  Hanover,  and  the  bat- 
tles of  Gettysburg,  Boonsboro\  and  Williams- 
port.  During  the  winter  of  1863-'64,  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  cavalry  bureau,  Washington,  D. 
O ,  and  then,  being  appointed  assistant  adju- 
tant-general, Seventeenth  Army  Corps*  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Kenesaw  Mountain, 
those  before  Atlanta,  and  at  Jonesboro*  and 
Lovejoy  station,  in  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Hood 
to  Gainesville,  Ga. ;  and,  on  being  transferred 
to  Gen.  Thomas's  army,  in  the  battles  of  Frank- 
lin and  Nashville,  the  actions  of  Spring  Hill 
and  Pulaski,  and  the  subsequent  pursuit  of  the 
Confederates  to  the  Tennessee  river.  In  the 
spring  of  1865  he  was  placed,  on  his  brevet 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  command  of  the 
second  brigade,  fourth  division,  cavalry  corps 
of  the  Mississippi,  taking  part  in  all  the  move- 
ments in  that  section,  capturing  eight  pieces  of 
artillery  from  Gen.  Forrest,  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Columbus,  Ga.,  becoming  chief  of  staff  to 
Gen.  Stooeman,  commanding  the  Department 
of  Tennessee.  He  received  several  brevets  in 
the  regular  army  for  distinguished  skill  aad  gal* 
lantry  in  cavalry  engagements,  and  after  the 
war  served  actively  on  the  frontier  till  July  3, 
1885,  when  he  was  retired  for  disability  in- 
curred in  the  line  of  duty.  He  died  on  a  rail- 
road train  near  Utica,  while  on  his  way  to  his 
home  near  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

AvdersoB,  Lvther  Wllsdv,  an  American  educa- 
tor, born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Jane  10, 
1821;  died  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  June  18,  1887. 
He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1846,  and  immediately  took  charge  of  an  ad- 


vanced school  in  East  Braintree,  wk 
mained  two   years,  when  he  was 
Master  of  the  Winthrop  School  in  Cb 
Mass.    In  September,  1852,  he  becom 
er  and  usher  in  the  English  High  Scbo 


ton,  and,  after  passing  intermediate  ^e  grado, 
was  appointed  head  roaster  in  1867,  wl^^gb\c^o&tt 
he  filled  with  ability  till  his  death.    I.  )iinDgbM 

thirty-five  years  of  service  in  this  in  ^Dstitatioik 
he  was  absent  from  his  post  but  six  d^.  ^aysinill 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  head  master  o( 

the  Evening  High   School  in  Bostocr  -^  >n,  aod  i| 
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original  trustee  of  the  Crane  Publii 
and  Adams  Academy  in  Quincy.    Ma 
son  was  considered  an  expert  in  mar 
taining  to  English  literature  and  hi 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  death 
the  summer  months  in  giving  instrue 
specialties  to  teachers.     He  was  th 
on  history  at  the  Saratoga  Summer 
Methods  in  1885-'86,  and,  besides 
a  large  amount  of  literary  work  in 
tion  of  criticising  and  rewriting  the 
others,  had  published  school-books 
history  and  language. 

Ash,  Abraluui  Jtseph,  an  American  c 
bom  in  Se^jatisch,  Poland,  in  1821 
New  York  city,  May  9,  1887.     He  e 
United  States  in   1851   with  a  min 
well  stored  with  Talmudioal  and  ot 
ions  learning,  ^nd,  settling  in  New 
engaged  in  the  humble  occupation  of 
Gradually  making  the  acquaintance 
do  Hebrews,  his  quiet  demeanor  and 
of  the  ritualistic  and  dietary  laws  of 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  small  con 
over  which  he  was  installed  as  rab 
by  a  wealthy  Hebrew,  the  congregati 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  Be 
rash,  and  opened  a  smaU  synagogu 
Street.    The  membership  rapidly  iuc 
der  Rabbi  Ash*s  ministrations,  and  th 
gation  sought  larger  accommodations 
to  time,  till  at  length  they  secured 
copal  church,  on  the  corner  of  No: 
Broome  Streets.    For  many  years  no 
kill  animals  for  purposes  of  food  forth 
this  country  without  a  certificate 
Ash.  He  personally  instructed  several 
men  in  the  peculiar  laws  of  Jndaisn^^^    food, 
to  the  manner  of  killing  animals  f^^"'**^ 
fitting  them  to  act  as  inspectors  at  th 
ter-houses.    He  was  a  roan  of  simp^ 
extremely  modest  in  idl  his  relations, 
sessed  of  high  scholarly  attainments. 

Ashbmer,  WiHlaa,  an  American  m^^ 
gineer,  born  in  Stockbrldge,  Mass.,  ~ 
1831 ;  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
1887.    He  studied  for  two  years  at 
rence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard, 
went  to  the  School  of  Mines,  Paris, 
completed  his  professional  studies, 
returned  to   the  United   States  anc 

some  time  to  examining  the  mini.p ..    . 

Lake  Superior,  and  later  was  engaj^c^  ^  y 
exploration  of  a  part  of  Newfoaoc^J^^    ^ 
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went  to  California  with  Josiah  D.  languages,  music,  and  painting.    Miss  Augusta, 

to  engage  on  the  geological  survey  as  she  was  usually  called  in  the  family,  roar- 

ite.    His  services  were  then  retained  ried  John  Jacob  Astor  on  Dec.  9,  1846,  and 

expert  by  the  Bank  of  California,  had  one  child,  William  Waldorf,  recently  U.  8. 

itely  he  devoted  his  att^^ntion  ezclu-  Minister  to  Italy.    To  the  great  fortune  of 

bat  branch  of  work,  traveling  exten-  her  husband  she  brought  a  large  personal  one 

ough   the  mining    districts  of  the  derived  from  her  parents,  and  this,  together 

ates,  British  Columbia,  and  Metico,  with  her  husband^s  allowances,  enabled   her 

i  the  more  distant  regions  of  South  to  gratify  her  philanthropic  desires.     While 

nd  Asia.     He  was  appointed  one  of  the  range  of  her  benefactions  showed  a  noble 

ssioners  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  catholicity  of  spirit,  she  made  herself  the  spe- 

iriposa  Big-tree  Grove  in  1864,  and  cial    promoter    of  some    of   the  best-known 

olbce  until  1880.    In  1874  he  was  movements  in  charily.    She  was  particularly 

Dfessor  of  Mining  in  the  University  interested  in  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  and 

nia,  and  after  organizing  the  School  besides  spending  a  large  sum  of  money  an- 

f  that  institution,  was  made  honorary  nually  in  gathering  little  waifs  from  the  streets, 

>f  the  chair,  also  in  1880  he  was  ap-  and  placing  them  in  good  homes  in  the  West, 

le  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  she  provided,  for  many  years,  a  grand  dinner 

He  was  chosen  by  James  Lick  to  at  the  various  branches  of  the  society  in  the 

the  trustees  of  the  California  School  holiday  season.     When  her  sister,  Mrs.  Cul- 

ical  Arts,  and  likewise  was  a  trustee  lone,  provided  for  the  founding  of  the  New 

and  Stanford  Jr.,  University.     Prof.  York  Cancer  Hospital  she  gave  $225,000  for 

*  was    an  active  member,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  which  were  form- 

a  trustee  of  the  California  Academy  ally  opened  a  few  days  before  her  death.    For 

s,  also  President  of  the  Microscopical  twenty  years  she   supported  and  personally 

ber  of   hi:»torical   and  geographical  labored  in  an  industrial  school  founded  by  her- 

f  California,  and  one  of  the  founders  self,  where  poor  children  of  German  parentage 

*vard  Club  of  San  Francisco.  were  fed,  clothec],  and  educated.    She  was  also 

HMtts  Sannel,  an  American  lawyer,  a  warm  friend  of  the  homeless  newsboys,  fre- 

range  County,  N.  C,  July  21,  1812 ;  quently  visiting  their  lodging-house,  and  caring 

adesboro,  N.  C,  Feb.  4,  1887.     He  for  their  wants.    During  the  past  ten  years 

Q  academic  education  at  the  Bingham  she  gave  them  their  Thanksgiving-dinners,  and 

ilsboro,  N.  C,  and  was  graduated  at  at  an  expense  of  $20,000  provided  homes  in  the 

rsity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  country  for  1,418  of  them.     From  1872  till  her 

Studying  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  death  she  was  a  manager  of  the  Woman's  Hos- 

ice  Ruffin,  he  was  admitted  to  the  pi^^  giving  it  liberally  of  her  means  and  time, 

ook  up  his  residence  in  Wadesboro  Besides  these  interests,  she  was  actively  iden- 

In  1842  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tified  with  the  Five  Points*  Mission,  St.  Barna- 

of  Commons  of  the  Legislature,  in  has    Home,  St.  Luke^s  Hospital,  and  foreign 

elected  by  the  Legislature  Solicitor  and  domestic  missionary  societies,  including 

iiJudicialbistrictoftheState,  in  1854  the  work  among  the  Indians  of  Dakota  and 

(d  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1861  other  Territories.      She   bequeathed  $25,000 

i  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional  to    the   Woman  ^s    Hospital,    $25,000    to   the 

n,  which,  however,  was  not  called  at  Young  Women^s  Christian  Association,  $85,- 

on  account  of  an  adverse  popular  000  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  $25,000 

was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  In- 

Representatives,  and,  while  serving  stitute  of  Virginia,  $25,000  to  the  Domestic  and 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  Con-  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 

tenate  in  1864.    Two  years  later  he  Episcopal  Church,  $1,000  to  the  New  York 

Councilor  of  State,  serving  during  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Chil- 

istration  of  Gov.  Worth.    In  1872  dren,  $1,000  to  the  Orphan's  Home  and  Asylum 

scted  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  New 

re  elected.     At  the  expiration  of  his  York,  and  $1,000  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief 

*m,  while  arranging  to  resume  the  of  the  Destitute  Blind. 

f  law,  he  was  elected  an  Associate  Ayres,  Wilflan  OrvlHe,  an  Amencan  physician, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro-  bom  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Sept.  11,  1817; 
n  1886  was  re-elected.  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  80,  1887.  He 
larifftte  Aigista,  bom  in  New  York  was  graduated  at  Yale  Universily  with  the 
27,  1825 ;  died  there,  Dec.  12,  1887.  class  of  1837,  and  during  the  ensuing  fifteen 
%  daughter  of  Thomas  S.  Gibbs,  an  years  was  employed  as  a  teacher,  his  last  en- 
nan  of  business  and  wealth,  who  had  ga<iement  as  such  being  in  Boston,  Mass.,  from 
Tom  the  South  to  New  York,  and  1845  till  1852.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  service 
len  Heuval,  of  an  old  and  rich  family,  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Boston, 
two  sisters  she  received  all  the  eduoa-  finishing  his  course  at  Yale  and  receiving  his 
intageeof  the  day.  including  thorough  degree  in  1854.  Removinpr  directly  thereafter 
1  in  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  he  was  engaged  in  prac- 
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tioe  tbere  for  twenty  years,  occupying  the  chair  the  raw  material  that  was  picked,  handled,  cod 

of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  To-  owned  hy  free  men ;  and  most  of  his  cottofi 

land  Medical  Colle^  of  that  city  daring  a  por-  was  obtaioed  from  a  plantation   owned  and 

tion  of  the  time.     Shortly  before  the  great  fire  managed  by  Qoakers.    He  was  so  grounded  in 

of  1871  he  remoyed  to  Chicago,  and  Uience  in  his  convictions  that  when  away  from  home  he 

1878  returned  to  New  Haven.    In  the  follow-  carried  lamps  of  loaf-sugar  in  his  pockets,  tbst 

ing  year  he  was  appointed  Lecturer  on  Diseases  he  might  not  be  forced  to  use  the  slave  holdere' 

of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  Yale  Medical  production  in  his  tea  or  coffee.     He  was  onoe 

School,  holding  the  ofiSce  till  early  in  1887,  when,  the  anti-slavery  candidate  for  Lieatenant-GoF- 

on  account  of  failing  health,  he  removed  to  ernor  of  Connecticut,  and  after  the  civil  war, 

Brooklyn.    While  he  had  made  a  special  study  besides  aiding  in  forming  the  National  Prohibi- 

of  nervous  diseases,  he  had  also  given  much  tion  party,  was  its  candidate  for  governor, 

thought  to  various  branches  of  natural  science,  Baldwia,  SaHMl,  an  American  manufacturer, 

particularly  to  ichthyology,  on  which  he  had  born  in  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  April  7,  1808; 

published  many  memoirs  in  the  Proceedings  of  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  10,  1887.    WhOe 

the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  and  of  a  lad  he  removed  to  Newark,  where  he  vas 

the  California  Academy  of  Sciences.  subsequently  engaged  for  many  years  in  tbe 

BabMtt,  HUab,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  manufacture  of  carriages.  He  was  a  member 
Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1796;  died  in  Erie,  Pa.,  of  the  Common  Council  in  1856-'56,  holdnig 
Jan.  9,  1887.  He  received  an  academic  educa-  the  offices  of  chairman  of  the  committees  od 
tion  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl-  finance  and  public  grounds,  and  to  his  en&gy 
vania,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  in  the  latter  the  city  is  indebted  for  the  ire- 
bar  in  Erie,  Pa.,  in  1824.  He  was  prosecuting  provement  of  South  (now  Dncoln)  Paik.  He 
attorney  for  his  county  in  1883,  a  member  of  bad  also  served  in  the  Board  of  EducatioB. 
the  State  Legislature  in  1836-'87,  and  a  State  More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  joined  Engine 
Senator  in  1844-^45.  In  1858  he  was  elected  a  Company  No.  1,  and  to  the  hoar  of  his  death 
Representative  in  Congress,  serving  as  a  mem-  **  Uncle  Sammy  "  remained  a  fireman  in  spirit 
her  of  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary  Pen-  and  sympathy.  In  1859  he  was  elected  treaa- 
sions,  and  in  1860  was  re-elected.  He  was  the  urer  of  the  Fire  Department  Relief  Fund,  and 
oldest  lawyer  in  active  practice  in  Pennslyva-  re-elected  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter, 
nia,  and  had  survived  every  judge,  attorney.  Several  times  during  this  period  he  was  given 
law-officer,  physician,  and  surgeon  that  lived  costly  testimonials  of  the  esteem  in  which  be 
in  Erie  when  he  settled  there.  was  held  by  the  firemen.     Mr.  Baldwin  was 

BaldwiB,  Jesse  Garrettsea,  an  American  aboli-  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Cburefa 

tionist,   born  in   Meriden,   Conn.,  March  17,  from  his  youth.     One  of  his  sons,  the  Rer. 

1804 ;    died  in  Middletown,   Conn.,  April  5,  Theodore  Baldwin,  is  now  a  missionary  of  that 

1887.    In  1827  he  engaged  in  the  ^*  Yankee-  denomination  in  Syria, 

notion  ^*  business  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  transferring  Banewal,  Rakert  AylMMr,  an  American  pnb- 

it  to  Middletown  ip  1832,  and  enlarging  it  by  lisher,  born  in  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1818; 

the  manufacture  of  silver  spoons,  plated  ware,  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  14,  1887.    He 

and  cotton  goods.    In  company  with  several  was  educated  in  London,  and   came  to  tbe 

other  capitalists  he  built  and  managed  a  num-  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.    Set- 

ber  of  coasting-vessels.     At  the  time  of  his  tling  in  New  York  city,  he  found  employment 

death  he  had  been  president  of  the  Central  in  several  newspaper  offices  in  the  publication 

National  Bank  of  Middletown  for  twenty-nine  department^  and  afterward  became  puMisher 

years,  and  of  the  People's  Fire  Insurance  Com-  of  **  The  Broadway  Journal,"  which  was  undw 

pany  for  twenty-two,  and  was  also  president  the  editorship  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.    From  Nev 

of  the  Indian  Hill  Cemetery  Association  and  York  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  be 

the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  connected  with  ^^The  Evening  Argus'* 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  specially  noted  for  his  early  and  other  newspapers  for  several  years.    In 

and  long  activity  as  an  abolitionist.     In  1886  1865  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  advertiaiiH? 

his  residence  was  mobbed  by  200  men,  one  of  department  of  ^^  The  Evening  Telegraph,"  r^ 

whom  was  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  be-  maining  there  till  1882,  when  failing  heahb 

cause  an  anti-slavery  prayer-meeting  was  being  caused  him  to  resign.    Mr.  Bamewall  was  well- 

held  there.     Windows  and  chairs  were  broken,  informed  on  poetry  and  the  drama,  and  pre- 

the  little  company   were    maltreated,  and   a  served  to  the  last  a  keen  appetite  for  gentle- 

buckot  of  water  was  poured  upon  Mrs.  Baldwin  manly  sports. 

and  the  babe  in  her  arms.  During  slavery  Bartlett,  WasUagtan,  an  American  publisher, 
days  Mr.  Baldwin  would  neither  use,  buy,  nor  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1824;  died  in  Oak- 
sell  any  article  that  he  knew  to  be  the  product  land,  Cal.,  Sept.  12,  1887.  He  removed  to 
of  slave-labor,  nor  would  he  permit  any  vessel  California  in  1850,  settling  in  San  Franctseo, 
in  which  he  held  an  interest  to  enter  any  port  where  he  published  the  first  daily  newspaper 
in  a  slave-holding  State,  because  tbe  freight  so  issued  in  that  city.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
obtained  would  have  been  handled  by  slaves  or  County  Clerk,  in  1870  appointed  Harbor  Gov* 
been  the  results  of  slave-labor.  Although  he  missioner,  in  1882  and  1884  elected  Major  of 
manufactured  cotton-goods,  he  would  only  buy  San  Francisco,  and  in  1886  elected  Qonivx 
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State,  holding  the  latter  office  at  the  nntil  tbe  beginning  of  the  civil  war.    He  en- 

P  his  death.  tered  the  service  as  major-surgeon,  and  became 

il,  Janes  LtwreMC,  an  American  lawyer,  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Seventy -eighth  Ohio 

Q  Havre-de- Grace,  Md.,  June  14,  1813 ;  Volunteers  on  May  8,  1862,  holding  this  post 

n   Baltimore,  Md.,  June  28,  1887.     In  until  May  19, 1864,  when  he  was  transferred  to 

e  went  to  Baltimore  with  a  view  of  pre-  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Ohio  Yolun- 

himself  for  mercantile  life,  but  soon  teers  in  tbe  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  Army 

»ting  an  aversion  to  it,  returned  home  of  the  Tennessee,  serving  until  Uie  close  of  the 

Bumed  study  under  a  private  tutor.    He  war.    During  the  Yicksbnrg  campaign  he  was 

raduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadel-  the  hospital  director  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan^s 

n  1832,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886,  and  division.    He  was  mustered  out  in  June,  1865, 

practice  in  Caroline  County.     In  1845  being  then  division-hospital  director  of  the  Sec- 

loved  to  Baltimore,  and,  after  a  success-  ond  Division,  Twenty-third  Army  Corps,  and 

eer  of  twelve  years  at  the  bar,  was  ap-  also  one  of  the  surgeons  constituting  the  divi- 

d  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  sion  operating  board.    After  the  war  he  resided 

of  Appeals,  occasioned  by  the  resigna-  on  his  farm  in  Madison  County,  practicing  there 

f  Judge  J.  T.  Mason.    In  the  autumn  of  until  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 

le  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Appellate  lature,  and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 

and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1878.    Dr.  Beach  was 

ras  elected  Chief-Judge  of  the  Court  of  a  member  of  the  principal  medical  societies  of 

Is.     He  held  this  office  till  1888,  when  Ohio,  was  the  first  president  of  the  Ohio  Sani- 

health  compelled  him  to  resign.  tary  Association,  and  was  president  of  the  State 

»w,  Mtrey  Hale,  an  American  genealogist,  Medical  Society  in  1885,  and  served  in  this  ca- 

n  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  pacity  for  other  societies,  contributing  valuable 

died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  24,  1887.  papers  to  their  proceedings,  which  were  copied 

IS  a  descendant  of  John  Reid,  the  Sur-  extensively  in  medical  journals.    Among  these 

General  of  East  Jersey,  and  of  Nathan  was  one  on  ^*  Milk-Sickness,*'  which  was  read 

the   New  England  patriot,   who   was  before  the  American  Medical  Association  and 

i  by  the  British  as  a  spy,  and  a  great-  afterward  published  in  the  *^  Reference  Hand- 

K>n  of  Rev.  John  Bartow,  who  came  to  Book  of  Medical  Science." 

lited  States  from  England  as  a  mission-  Beers,  Henry  NeweD,  an  American  manufact- 

1702,  and  founded  St.  PauPs  parish,  urer,  born  in  Lexington,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1819; 

fork  city,  over  which  he  had  charge  till  died  in  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island,  July  12,  1887. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Bartow  was  adver-  He  received  a  coUegiato  education  at  Amherst 

igent  of  the  New  York  "  Observer."    He  College  and  New  York  University,  being  gradu- 

1  earnest  worker  in  genealogy  and  family  ated  at  the  latter.    Nearly  the  whole  of  his 

r,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Genealogi-  life,  after  that  time,  was  spent  in  New  York 

1  Biographical,  the  New  York  Historical,  city,  where  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in 

nerican  Geographical,  and  the  American  the  manufacture  of  glass.    He  was  one  of  the 

not  societies,  and  a  writer  on  religious,  organizers  and  most  active  members  of  the 

piiical,  and  genealogical  sublects.  **  Committee  of  Seventy,"  which  was  formed 

h,  Job«  Sbddon,  an  American  lawyer,  to  wrest  the  control  of  municipal  affairs  from 

in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1819:    died  the  Tweed  Ring.    Out  of  that  committee  grew 

Sept.  12,  1887.    He  was  graduated  at  a  more  permanent  organization,  known  as  tbe 

College  in  1889,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  *'  Council  of  Municip^  Reform,"  the  object  of 

md  immediately  taken  into  partnership  which  was  to  secure  a  greater  efficiency  and 

I.  D.  Kiraberly.    On  the  retirement  of  the  economy  in  the  city  government.    Of  this  body 

in  1852,  Mr.  Beach  continued  the  busi-  Mr.  Beers  was  an  earnest  member  during  the 

one,  and  so  conducted  it  that  at  the  time  remainder  of  his  life.    Among  his  other  labors 

death  it  was  the  largest  practice  in  the  he  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the  passage 

While  his  practice  was  general,  he  did  of  tbe  constitutional  amendment  limiting  the 

&s  a  patent  and  corporation  lawyer,  and  corporate  indebtedness  of  cities,  and  in  having 

isel  for  vast  estates,  in  courts  of  probate,  the  official  conduct  of  the  Park  Commissioners 

is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  New  investigated  by  the  Supreme  Court.    He  also 

bar,  and  was  credited  with  having  been  rendered  the  city  valuable  service  before  the 

the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  more  frequent-  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  at 
1  any  other  lawyer  in  Connecticut.  Albany,  in  successfully  opposing  improper  and 
h,  Wmbn  M«rrtw,  an  American  physi-  illegal  items  in  tax  levies. 
)om  in  Amity,  Madison  County,  Ohio,  Betts,  Charles  Wyflys,  an  American  lawyer, 
0,  1831;  died  near  London,  Madison  bom  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  3,  1845;  ditd 
f,  Ohio,  May  6,  1887,  After  receiving  in  New  York  city,  April  27,  1887.  He  was 
ication  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  he  graduated  at  Yale  in  1867,  and  directly  after- 
raduated  at  Sterling  Medical  College,  ward  entered  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
bus,  Ohio,  in  1853,  and  practiced  his  lege,  where  he  was  graduated  two  years  later, 
don  in  Union ville  until  18i55,  when  he  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  city  for  two 
dd  to  Lafayette,  Ohio,  remaining  there  years,  and  then  returned  to  New  Haven  for  the 
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purpose  of  pursuing  graduate  Btndies  id  history  educated  in  the  local  schools  and  at  Bowdoin 
and  literature.  But  before  he  had  completed  CoUege,  and,  after  being  grad noted  at  the  bt- 
the  course  for  the  degree,  he  was  induced  to  ter,  studied  law,  and  in  1831  was  admitted  to 
resume  the  practice  of  law  with  his  brother^s  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
firm,  then  Whitney  &  Betts.  In  October,  1875,  ate  in  1840-^42,  being  president  during  the 
upon  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Whitney  to  be  latter  year,  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State 
CorporationOounselof  New  York  city,  the  firm  in  1848.  In  1854  he  unsuccessfully  opposed 
was  changed  to  F.  H.  and  0.  W.  Betts,  and  the  late  Israel  Washburn  for  Congress.  Pre- 
subsequently  to  Betts,  Atterbury  &  Betts.  The  vious  to  the  civil  war  he  acted  with  the  Demo- 
specialty  of  the  firm  was  pateut-cases  in  the  cratic  party,  but  then  became  a  strong  Union 
United  States  courts,  and  in  that  branch  of  man  and  remained  an  energetic  Republicsn. 
practice  Mr.  Betts  developed  a  promising  abil-  Mr.  Blake  had  been  president  of  the  Merchants' 
ity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  Knicker-  Bank  of  Bangor  since  1863,  when  be  ga?c  op 
bocker,  and  Century  Clubs,  the  New  York  Bar  his  law  practice  to  sncceed  his  brother  William 
Association,  and  the  Seawauhaka  Yacht  Club,  as  the  head  of  the  bank.  He  was  very  wealthj. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  interested  in  the  IMwdl,  JMeph  R.,  Governor  of  Maine,  born 
study  of  numismatics,  and  during  his  residence  in  Metbuen,  Mass.,  June  18,  1818;  died  in 
in  New  Haven  gave  much  time  to  the  arrange-  Hallowell,  Me.,  Dec.  15,  1887.  He  worked 
ment  and  description  of  the  college  coin  col-  upon  a  farm  till  his  seventeenth  year,  and  then 
lection.  He  bequeathed  to  the  college  his  own  learned  the  shoemaker^s  trade,  which  he  ful- 
rich  collection  of  coins  as  well  as  some  vain-  lowed  for  several  years,  educating  himself  in 
able  specimens  of  early  oak  carving.  evenings  and  spare  hours.     In  1852  he  became 

BiMkbvra,  Lake  Pryor,  an  Amoricnn  physician,  associated  with  Moses  Webster  in  quarrying 
born  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  June  16,  1816;  granite  at  Fox  Island,  near  the  mouui  of  Pe- 
died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sept.  14,  1887.    He  nobscot  river.   Me.,   working    an   abandoned 
was  graduated  io   medicine  at  Transylvania  property,  and  this  venture  proved  the  foanda- 
University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1834,  and  began  tion  of  his  large  fortune.   At  first  he  drove  the 
practice  in  that  city.    In  1835,  when  cholera  single  yoke  of  oxen  owned  by  the  firm,  but  the 
broke  out  in  the  town  of  Versailles,  he  went  business  soon  began  to  increase,  and  a  joint- 
there  and  remained  during  the  prevalence  of  stock  company  was  organized  with  Mr.  Bodwell 
the  plague,  giving  gratuitous  service  to  the  as  president.    He  obtained  the  contract  for 
sufferers.     He  afterward  made  that  town  his  furnishing  the  stone  for  the  building  of  tk 
home,  and  in  1848  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  War,  Navy,  and  State  Departments  at  Wash- 
as  representative  of  Woodford  County.     In  ington,  D.  C.,  and,  removing  in  1866  to  Hallo- 
1846  he  removed  to  Natchez,  Miss.    Two  years  well,    organized    a  second   granite   companj 
later,  on  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  New  there.    From  his  quarries  was  taken  the  stone 
Orleans,  as  health  ofiicer  of  Natchez,  he  estab-  nsed  in  the  York  town  Monument,  the  Bostoo 
lished  the  first  effective  quarantine   against  Soldiers^  Monument,  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany, 
New  Orleans  that  had  ever  been  known  in  N.  Y.,  the  public  buildings  in  Chicago,  Brook- 
the  Mississippi  valley.    At  the  same  time  he  lyn,  and  New  York,  and  the  carved  sphinx  in 
founded  at  his  own  expense  a  hospital  for  river-  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,   Cambridge,  Man^ 
men.    He  also  served  through  the  epidemic  of  He  was   an  ardent   Republican,   was  twice 
1854,  and  after  its  extinction  obtained  the  pas-  elected  Mayor  of  Hallowell,  and  represented 
sage  of  an  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  for  two  terms  bis  district  in  the  lower  branch 
quarantine  station  below  New  Orleans.    Dur-  of  the  State  Legislature.  In  1880  he  was  a  dele* 
ing  the  civil  war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  gate-at-large  to  the  National  Republican  Coo- 
Confederate  General  Sterling  Price  as  surgeon,  vention  that  nominated  Gen.  Garfield,  in  1884 
and  afterward  visited  the  Bermuda  Islands  for  headed  the  Maine  delegation  in  the  conventioo 
the  relief  of  sufferers  -  there,  at  the  Request  of  that  nominated  Mr.  Blaine,  and  in  1886  wtf 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada.    In  1867  he  elected  Governor  of  Maine  by  a  plurality  of 
retired  to  his  plantation  in  Arkansas,  where  he  12,000,    Besides  his  quarry  interests  be  vss 
remained  till  1878,  when  he  returned  to  his  largely  engaged  in  lumbering,  shipping,  and 
native  State.    In  1875,  when  yellow  fever  was  cattle-raising.     He  was  always  proud  of  his 
raging  at  Memphis  and  threatened  the  entire  early  struggles,  and  made  a  generous  distribfi- 
Mississippi  valley,  he  hastened  to  the  city,  and  tion  from  his  fortune  among  the  poor, 
organized  and  directed  a  corps  of  physicians        IMiiigaaf^  Catbcriie,  an  American  philantbro-  I  ~ 
and  nurses.    Again,  in  1878,  he  gave  his  entire  pist,  bom  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  April,  1816:  '  ^ 
services  and  time  for  the  relief  of  yellow-fever  died  near  Emmettsburg,  Md.,  March  18, 1887. 
sufferers  at  Hickman,  Ky.     In  1879  he  was  She  came  to  the  Unit^  States  when  a  yoaDf 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  as  a  Democrat,  girl,  became  a  nun  in  1881,  entering  the  novi 
and  in  that  office  distinguished  himself  by  the  tiate  at  St.  Joseph^s  Academy,  near  Emm^ 
large  number  of  pardons  issued  to  convicts,  burg,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  prindpil 
for  humane  and  sanitary  reasons.  teacher  in  that  institution.    For  several  tmts 

Blake,  Sanvel  H*,  an  American  banker,  born  she  was  attached  to  St.  Mary^s  Asylam,  Bain- 

in  Hartford,  Oxford  County,  Me.,  in  1807;  more,  but  subsequently  returned  to  St.  J<»pp*j 

died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  25,  1887.   He  was  Academy,  where  she  was  engaged  in  worh  of 


.-^ 
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I  and  mercy  till  her  appointment  to  be  pamphlets,  mannscriptSf  coins,  and  medals,  and 
^ss  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  di-  generously  distributed  choice  specimens  and 
'  the  United  States.  Her  name,  in  collections  among  institntions  of  learning, 
was  Mother  Euphemia,  and  during  Brewster,  Heiry,  an  American  manufacturer, 
ity-five  years  of  Jiumane  work  she  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  19,  1824; 
the  esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  with  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  19,  1887.  He  was 
le  came  into  contact,  irrespective  of  prepared  for  Yale  College,  but  owing  to  failing 
itional  lines.  health  was  taken  into  business  with  a  brother 
!•  Margaret,  an  American  educator,  by  his  father,  James  Brewster,  a  carriage- 
New  York  city  in  1812 ;  died  there,  manufacturer  of  New  Haven.  After  learn- 
,  1887.  She  entered  a  convent  of  the  in^  the  business,  Henry  removed  to  New  York 
the  Sacred  Heart  in  1847,  and  since  city  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  firm,  and 
had  been  constantly  engaged  in  carry-  subsequently  established  the  firm  of  Henry 
le  work  and  promoting  the  interests  Brewster  &  Co.  there.  Under  his  supervision 
der.  She  found  a  congenial  mission  the  firm  became  one  of  the  largest  manufacto- 
iting  the  young  in  the  higlier  branches  rers  in  the  world.  Mr.  Brewster  was  awarded 
and  to  this  task  she  devoted  her  chief  a  gold  medal  and  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 

Her  rank  in  the  order,  that  of  of  Honor  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  his  dis- 
iuperior,  entailed  upon  her  labors  of  play  of  carriages  and  wagons,  and  on  his  return 
ble  magnitude,  and  called  for  the  home  was  presented  with  a  gold  plate  suitably 
of  much  organizing  and  executive  inscribed  by  the  carriage-makers  of  the  United 
In  carrying  out  this  portion  of  her  States.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
e  aided  in  founding  many  branches  of  Union  League  Club  of  New  York. 
*  throughout  the  country,  and  exer-  Brttks.^ratloG.,  an  American  manufacturer, 
pervision  over  the  convent  at  Eaton  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1828;  died  in  Dun- 
r  Philadelphia,  in  Detroit,  in  Halifax,  kirk,  N.  Y.,  April  20,.  1887.  When  sixteen 
ttanville,  and  in  New  York  city.  years  old  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  machinist  in 
t,  Jaaes  CtrsMi,  an  American  biblio-  South  Boston,  when  twenty,  entered  upon 
n  in  New  York  city,  July  10,  1818;  railroad  service  as  a  fireman,  and  when  twenty- 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  7,  1887.  He  one,  was  licensed  as  a  locomotive  engineer, 
ited  in  New  York  city,  at  the  Model-  In  1850  he  left  Boston  on  engine  No.  90, 
Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  the  f^cole  crossed  New  York  State  by  way  of  the  Erie 
des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  in  Paris,  Canal,  and  reached  Dunkirk  in  November, 
elng  graduated  at  the  latter  as  a  civil  blowing  the   first  locomotive- whistle  in  the 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  county  of  Chautauqua.     From  1850  till  1856 

*ked  for  nearly  a  year  in  the  West  he  did  duty  on  the  Erie  Railway  as  an  engi- 

mdry,  and  in  1841  accompanied,  as  neer,   becoming,   in  the    latter  year,  master 

Prof.  James  Renwick  in  the  north-  mechanic  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad, 

oundary  survey.    In  1842  he  went  In  1860  he  was  recalled  to  Dunkirk  to  take 

private  secretary  to  Washington  Irv-  charge  of  the  Erie  shops  as  master  mechanic; 

United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  and  in  1862  was  appointea  superintendent  of  the 

i  traveled  extensively  in  Europe.     In  western  division  of  the  railroad,  and  in  March, 

etumed  home,  married  a  daughter  of  1865,  superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and 

fert  Lefferts,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  machinery  of  the  entire  road.   He  resigned  his 

1847  and  1852  he  served  as  a  member  place  on  the  Erie  road  in  October,  1869,  to 

Brooklyn  Charter    Commission,   the  lease  on  his  own  account  the  shops  at  Dunkirk, 

Education,  and  the  Constructing  which  President  Gould  had  ordered  closed 
Water  Commissioners.  In  the  latter  permanently,  and  organized  the  Brooks  Loco- 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  motive  Works,  in  which  a  large  and  prosperous 
holding  the  office  for  twenty-six  business  has  since  been  done.  Mr.  Brooks  was 
I  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  in-  unwearied  in  his  care  for  the  comfort  and  wel- 
during  the  last  two.  He  actively  fare  of  his  employes.  He  frequently  kept  his 
the  organization  of  the  Long  Island  works  open  when  business  was  dull,  and  main- 
Society,  and  was  its  first  president,  tained  a  good  night-school  for  his  men. 
he  office  for  ten  years.  In  1863  he  Brown,  Dyer  Date  Stanley,  an  American  pub- 
•inted  a  regent  of  the  University  of  lisher,  born  in  Richmond,  Ontario  County, 
k,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  N.  Y.,  June  19, 1819 ;  died  in  Scottsville,  N.  Y., 
iams  College.  He  was  a  member  of  Jaii.  11,  1887.  He  received  his  preliminary 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylva-  education  in  the  district-school,  completing  his 
ical  Societies,  of  the  American  Asso-  studies  in  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  in 
►r  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Lima,  in  1839-'40.     He  taught  for  four  years. 

Geographical    Society,     and    the  and  then  began  studying  law  in  the  office  of 

of  Natural  Sciences,  besides  nnmer-  Hon.  B.  F.  Angel,  in  Geneseo,  subsequently 

historical  and  scientific  organizations,  reading  in  that  of  Judge  W.  H.  Smith,  in  Cale- 

)ort  was  an  ardent  and  critical  col-  donia.   He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany, 

books,  especially  rare  Americana,  of  N.  Y.,  in   1846,   and  immediately  settled   in 
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Scottsville  for  the  practice  of  hi^  profession,  the  United  States  when  nineteen  years  dd, 
His  political  career  he^an  in  1840,  when  he  forming  a  partnership  with  Henry  Dormitzer, 
cast  bis  first  vote,  a  Democratic  ticket.  In  and  engaging  in  the  tobacco  business  in  New 
1847  he  was  appointed  Canal  Collector  at  York  city.  The  operations  of  the  firm  w&t 
Scottsville.  In  the  following  year  he  gave  his  so  successfol,  that  by  1884,  when  Mr.  Dormitzer 
infioence  to  the  Barnbnrner  section  of  his  retired,  both  partners  had  acquired  consider- 
party,  supporting  the  national  ticket  of  Van  able  fortunes.  While  Mr.  Banzl  was  well- 
Buren  and  Adams,  and  in  1852  voted  for  known  through  his  long  connection  wiih  the 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  was  appointed  PostmaAter  New  York  Chamber  of  Comoierce,  and  the 
at  Scottsville.  He  held  this  ofiSce  but  a  short  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  he  will  be  longer 
time,  resigning  because  he  could  not  support  remembered  by  reason  of  the  active  interets 
the  national  policies  of  hi<(  party  chief.  On  he  took  in  the  strictly  secular  charitable  orgsn- 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  he  oast  izations  of  the  city ;  for  with  none  other  woold 
his  political  fortunes  with  it,  and  in  1858  was  he  identify  himselt  Amoniic  those  with  which 
its  successful  candidate  for  county  clerk,  hold-  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  gave  liber- 
ing  the  office  three  years  and  then  resuming  al  support,  were  the  St.  John's  Guild,  German 
his  practice.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hospital,  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  Home  for 
National  Republican  Convention,  and  in  1863-  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  Hebrew'^s  Fund  Societj, 
'64  a  paymaster  in  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  United  Hebrew  Charities,  German  Society,  Ger- 
major.  In  January,  1866,  he  bought  a  con-  man  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Widows  tod 
trolling  interest  in  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Orphans,  and  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  His  heart 
^  Democrat,"  retaining  it  till  the  consolidation  and  purse  were  alike  open  to  various  other  cbtr- 
of  that  newspaper  with  the  Rochester  ities  whose  work  of  benefaction  was  in  barmooj 
^'  Chronicle,"  and  becoming  president  of  the  with  his  fixed  principle  of  support, 
company  that  thereafter  published  the  **  Dem-  Bwtls,  IMtIm.  an  American  ship-builder,  bon 
ocrat  and  Chronicle."  He  was  one  of  the  four  in  Huntsville,  L.  I.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Brookljii, 
delegates-at-large  from  New  York  to  the  Na-  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1887.  While  a  boy  worldng  in 
tional  Republican  Convention  of  1868,  and  a  a  carpenter- shop  in  Brooklyn,  he  attracted  the 
delegate  to  the  National  Liberal  Republican  attention  of  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Dimond,  boit- 
Convention  of  1872.  He  favored  the  election  builders,  and  in  its  employ  learned  ship>baild- 
of  Mr.  Tilden,  from  an  independent  stand-  ing.  With  the  aid  of  borrowed  capital  be  set 
point,  in  1876,  but  afterward  acted  in  the  main  out  in  business  for  himself,  and  by  1840  bad 
with  the  Republican  party.  Mr.  Brown  was  constructed  most  of  the  ferry-boats  plying  oo 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Buffalo,  the  waters  of  New  York.  He  then  tamed  bis 
Rochester,  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  a  manager  attention  to  larger  vessels,  building  the  '^  South 
of  the  State  Industrial  Home,  and,  in  1888,  by  America,"  **  Columbia,"  "Rofrer  Williams," 
appointment  of  President  Arthur,  a  commis-  and  other  fast  boats  for  the  Hudson  river  ser- 
sioner  to  examine  a  portion  of  the  Northern  vice.  An  evidence  of  the  thorough  workman- 
Pacific  Railroad.  ship  of  that  time  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
BaAui,  Jaaes  If.,  an  American  abolitionist,  *^  South  America,"  forty  years  ago,  made 
born  in  North  Berwick,  Me.,  May  16,  1807;  twenty-six  miles  in  one  hour  on  a  trip  from 
died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  12,  1887.  He  was  New  York  to  Albany,  a  record  never  exceed 
of  Quaker  parentage.  Removing  to  Salem,  he  till  about  twelve  years  ago,  when  the  ^'  Cbaoncy 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  but  became  ac-  Vibbard  '^  made  the  distance  in  sixteen  mio* 
quainted  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison,   and  ntes'  less  time. 

was  soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  fear-  Birtaa,  Nathaaiel  J.,  an  American  clergyroaa, 
less  and  active  workers  in  the  anti-slavery  bom  in  Trumbull,  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1824;  died 
cause.    Many  a  fugitive  from  slavery  in  the  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1887.    He  was 
South  was  encouraged  and  aided  on  his  road  graduated  at  Wilbraham  Academy,  Wedeyin 
to  freedom  by  Mr.  Buffum.    In  1845  he  ac-  University,  and  Yale  Theological  School,  or- 
companied  Frederick  Douglass  on  his  memory-  dained  in  1858,  and  settled  as  pastor  of  the 
ble  visit  to  England,  and  with  him  stirred  large  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Fairbaven, 
audiences  by  his  eloquent  abolition  speeches.  Conn.,  remaining  there  four  years.   From  1867 
He  was  first  elected  to  public  office  in  1868,  till  1870  he  was  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Congrt- 
when  he  was  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector  gational  Church  in  Hartford,  going  to  the  Park 
from  Massachusetts.    In  the  following  year  he  Church  in  the  latter  year  and  holding  that 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Lynn,  in  1872  was  re-  pastorate  till  his  death.    He  was  a  member  of 
elected  Mayor,  and  in  1874  was  sent  to  the  the  Yale  College  corporation,  and  occnpied  for 
Legislature.     During  his  first  mayoralty  he  one  year  the  Lyman  Beecher  lecture^ip.   A 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  intro-  week  before  his  death  he  was  selected  by  tbe 
duction  of  water  into  Lynn.     He  subsequently  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Forei^ 
united  with  the  Greenback  party,  and  was  an  Missions  to  deliver  the  annual  sermon  in  Clere- 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Congress.  land,  Ohio,  at  the  meeting  of  1888.    He  re- 
Baud,  Jillu,   an   American   philanthropist,  ceived  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Wesley  an  Uoi- 
bom  in  Prague,  Austria,  April  30,  1838;  died  versity  in  1870,  and  was  ranked  among  the 
in  New  York  city,  July  4,  1887.    He  came  to  first  pulpit  orators  of  the  State. 
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IMuffd  Hmej)  an  American  clergyman,  ers  and  officers  of  the  Lancaster  County  Medi- 
Qreenbrier  County,  Va.,  April  12, 1825,  cal  Society,  an  officer  of  the  State  Medical  So- 
Wasbington,  D.  C,  Jan.  18,  1887.  In  ciety,  and  one  of  the  censors  for  the  eastern 
s  father  removed  to  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  district  of  Pennsylvania.  Among  his  best- 
ill  after  his  marriage,  Richard^s  ednca-  known  patients  were  ex- President  Bachanan 
9  confined  exclusively  to  the  instruc-  and  Thaddens  Stevens,  both  of  whom  he  at- 
the  Sunday-school.  He  entered  the  tended  for  many  years.  He  rendered  valuable 
'  at  an  early  age,  and  became  a  student  services  during  the  civil  war,  being  at  various 
rforceUniversity,  Xenia,  Ohio,  inl8C0.  periods  surgeon-in- charge  of  the  Eckington 
he  became  a  pastor  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Hospital  at  Washington  and  of  the  State  Hos- 
865  his  congregation  sent  him  to  South  pital  at  Hagerstown. 

I  as  a  missionary  to  the  freedmen.  He  Cartter,  DtTM  KcOtgg,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
lember  of  the  Constitutional  Conven-  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  22,  1812;  died  in 
1868,  and  for  two  years  a  member  of  Washington,  D.  C,  April  16,  1887.  He  re- 
e  Senate  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  oeived  a  thorough  preparatory  education,  stud- 
he  was  elected  Congressman-at-Large  ied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began 
mblican,  and  in  1876  member  of  Con-  practicing  in  Masillon,  Oliio.  He  served  two 
>m  the  Second  District  of  South  Caro-  terms  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was  elected 
u  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  he  a  member  of  Congress  in  1848-^50,  as  a  Deme- 
nted fourteenth  bishop  of  the  African  crat.  Shortly  before  the  civil  war  he  removed 
st  Episcopal  Church,  and  thereafter  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  took  an  active  part 
himself  to  its  interests.  in  the  presidential  canvass  of  1860,  giving  his 
kai,  Joh«  Mirray,  an  American  surgeon,  time,  voice,  and  influence  to  the  Republican 
Savannah,  6a.,  July  4,  1817 ;  died  in  cause.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister 
»rk  city,  Oct.  28,  1887.  He  was  edu-  to  Bolivia,  and  served  till  March,  1862.  On  his 
the  high-school  and  the  University  of  return  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  new- 
gh,  and  after  taking  his  degrees  in  the  ly  organized  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
etumed  to  the  United  States,  and  at  Columbia,  and  he  held  the  office  till  his  death, 
of  seventeen  began  the  study  of  medi-  ChetwMll,  GeM^e  Rms,  an  American  physician, 
1  surgery  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Valentine  bom  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  1802 ;  died  there, 
New  York  City.  In  1841  he  went  to  April  24,  1887.  He  wasoi  son  of  Dr.  John 
itered  the  £cole  de  Medicine,  and  for  Chetwood,  who  died  from  exposure  and  over- 
s  worked  in  the  hospitals  and  attended  work  during  the  epidemic  of  cholera  in  1882. 
lectures.  He  then  returned  to  New  In  early  life  he  was  educated  for  a  mercantile 
id  began  to  practice  as  a  surgeon.  In  career  in  New  York  city,  but  subsequently 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  newly  es-  adopted  his  father^s  profession  and  was  gradu- 
1  hospital  for  immigrants  on  Ward's  ated  as  a  physician  in  time  to  succeed  to  his 
and  gave  it  a  thorough  organization,  father's  practice  npon  his  death.  In  1824  he 
le  year  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  formed  one  of  the  troop  of  cavalrymen  that 
in  the  Medical  College  of  the  Univer-  escorted  Lafayette  over  New  Jersey's  Revolu- 
^ew  York.  He  was  also  health  officer  tionary  battle-fields,  and  he  was  the  last  sur- 
►ort  of  New  York  for  two  years,  nnder  vivor  of  the  company.  He  was  for  many  years 
inistration  of  Gov.  Hoffman.  Dr.  Car-  active  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  city  and  state, 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  profes-  serving  as  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from 
3oka,  among  which  ^*  A  Treatise  on  the  1854  till  1857,  and  being  an  early  director  of 
r.  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Con-  the  old  State  bank,  one  of  the  first  directors  of 
[Dislocation  of  the  Head  of  the  Femur  "  the  Elizabeth  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and 
ind  *'  Contributions  to  Operative  Sur-  a  large  stockholder  of  the  old  New  Jersey 
begun  in  1877  and  incomplete  at  his  Railroad  and  Transportation  Company,  now 
being  an  account  of  his  own  practice,  the  New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
dard  authorities  throughout  the  world.  Railroad  Company.  Dr.  Chetwood  practiced 
iter,  Heiry,  an  American  physician,  born  his  profession  for  seven  years  in  Paris,  France, 
ister,  Pa.,  in  1820 ;  died  there  July  9,  ChrMlai,  WllUan  Henrjr,  an  American  soldier, 
springing  from  a  long  race  of  physicians  horn  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  April  9, 1825 ;  died  there, 
the  paternal  and  maternal  sides,  his  May  8,  1887.  In  Angnst,  1846,  he  enlisted  in 
lucation  was  directed  with  a  view  of  Col.  J.  D.  Stevenson's  regiment  as  a  private 
sing  in  him  the  distinctive  profession  for  service  in  California  during  the  Mexican 
'amily.  After  studying  five  years  in  War,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to  be  lien- 
«  of  Dr.  Samuel  Humes,  he  headed,  in  tenant.  Returning  to  Utica,  he  engaged  in 
e  first  seven  students  that  entered  the  business  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He 
vania  Medical  College,  then  just  opened,  was  the  first  volunteer  in  the  State,  if  not  in 
graduated  in  1841,  and  at  once  began  a  the  country,  as  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
in  Lancaster  which  was  continued  till  Secretary  of  War  some  time  before  the  firing 
illness,  becoming  in  the  mean  time  one  on  Sumter,  coupled  with  a  proposition  to  raise 
Qost  noted  physicians  and  surgeons  in  a  regiment  of  volunteers.  On  May  18,  1861, 
e.    Dr.  Carpenter  was  one  of  the  found-  he  organized  the  26th  Regiment  of  New  York 
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Volnnteers,  which  was  mustered  in  at  Elmira  established  aniron-foandry  inpartoersbipwitli 
eij^ht  days  later,  when  he  was  elected  colonel.  £.  G.  Scisco,  subsequently  coudactiDg  it  alooe 
The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  till  induced  to  engage  in  the  maDufactore  of 
Potomac,  in  which  Col.  Christian  won  the  rep-  pasteboard.  This  venture  led  to  his  fioaneUI 
utation  of  being  an  excellent  drill-master  and  a  embarrassment.  He  then  studied  land-surTey- 
strict  disciplinarian.  He  commanded  the  regi-  ing  and  civil  engineeriog.-  In  1857,  wbentb« 
iuent  in  the  engagements  at  Cedar  Mountain,  gas-works  were  projected,  he  superioteDddd 
Rappaliannock  Station,  Thoroughfare  Gap,  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  the  coDst^I^ 
Gamesville,  the  second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  tion  of  the  machinery,  retaining  a  connection 
South  Mountain,  and  Antietam.  His  ezperi-  with  the  works  till  his  death.  Mr.  Clark  tu 
ence  as  a  civil  engineer  made  him  invaluable  the  inventor  of  many  useful  mechanical  appli- 
in  military  councils,  and  his  advice  was  often  ance?,  the  most  noted  being  a  damper  r^oU- 
sought  by  superior  officers.  He  was  brevetted  tor  for  steam-boilers,  in  almost  univerul  dm 
brigadier-general  after  the  second  Bull  Run,  to-day,  for  which  he  received  the  onl;  f^ld 
and  resigned  his  commission  shortly  after  the  medal  of  the  American  Institute  in  1852;  i 
battle  of  Antietam.  On  his  return  to  Utica  multiple  fan-blower ;  a  machine  for  manQfMt- 
.he  resumed  his  occupation  of  civil  engineering,  uring  paper ;  an  improved  packing  for  pis- 
and  continued  it  till  he  developed  such  marked  tons ;  a  dryer  for  pasteboards ;  a  drjer  for 
evidences  of  mental  troubles  that  his  friends  oakum ;  and  a  dynometer  for  preventing  ex- 
were  compelled  to  place  him  in  the  Insane  plosions  in  boilers,  which  was  patented  in  1S85. 
Asylum,  where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  Hq  was  frequently  engaged  by  inventon  to 
founders,  and  for  years  an  active  member  of  argue  interference  cases  before  the  Gomrnii' 
the  Oneida  Historical  Society  sioner  and  Examinera  in  Washington. 

Cllley,  Jtseph.  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in       dark,  WIlllaM  Aadey.  an  American  banker, 
Nottingham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1791 ;  died  there,  bom  in  Newport,  R.  1.,  in  1803;  died  there, 
Sept.  16,  1887.    He  was  a  grandson  of  Gen.  March  26, 1887.    Hisfather  was  Audlej  Clark, 
Joseph  Cilley,  a  Revolutionary  hero  and  an  well-known  in  financial  circles  for  his  conse^ 
officer  on  Washington's  stafif.     He  entered  the  tion  with  the  Bank  of  Rhode  Island  from  iti 
army  as  an  ensign  in  1812,  and  took  part  in  organization  in  1795  till  his  death  in  ISU. 
the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  Chippewa,  and  The  son  was  placed  at  work  in  the  bank  whei 
Lundy's  Lane.    In  i;he  latter  battle,  while  act-  fifteen  years  old.     He  became  cashier  in  18$l 
ing  as  captain  of  the  company  of  which  he  president  in  1862,  holding  the  latter  office  tf 
was  lieutentant,  he  was  struck  by  a  solid  shot  the  time  of  his  death.     Mr.  Clark  was  alsa 
during  a  charge  and  suffered  a  fracture  of  his  president  of  the  first  telegraph  company  tbi 
left  thigh,  which  produced  a  permanent  lame-  ever  stretehed  wires  in  Newport,  and  of  tba 
ness.    At  Detroit  he  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye  Rhode  Island  Bridge  Company ;   a  director, 
by  an  explosion  of  powder  in  a  magazine.    He  with  a  life  interest,  of  the  Newport  Librarr; 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1816,  studied  law,  a  leading  Unitarian,  and  one  of  the  largeii 
and  was  admitted  to  the   bar  in  his  native  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the 
State.    In  1827  he  was  appointed  an  aide  on  Channing  Memorial  Church.    He  furnished  tbe 
the  staff  of  Gov.  Pierce,  by  which  office  he  ob-  money  for  the  second  Liberty  Tree  erected  at 
tained  the  title  of  colonel.    In  1846  he  was  the  head  of  Thames  Street,  and  indoeed  it 
nominated  for  Govemor  by  the  Whigs,  but  de-  with  an  iron  fence.     He  was  unmarried,  and 
clined.    The  same  year  he  was  elected  by  the  in  person  and  surroundings  was  exceedingl; 
Legislature  United  States  Senator,  to  fill  the  old-fashioned,  clinging  to  the  bank  fomitare 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Levi  that  his  father  had  purchased,  and  using  tn  tb« 
Woodbury.     Ue  was  an  abolitionist  from  his  last  a  box  of  black  sand  in  preference  to  blot- 
youth,  and  was  the  first  of  that  party  to  hold  ting-paper. 

a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.    While        CleTelaad,  Chancey  Fttchy  an  American  lairjer, 

there  he  presented  the  first  petition  for  the  bom  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  in  1799;  died  there, 

abolition  of  slavery.    At  the  close  of  his  brief  June  6,  1887.    He  received  a  public-school 

term  he  retired  to  a  farm,  and  he  died  in  a  education,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 

house  that  he  built  in  1824,  the  oldest  ex- United  the  bar  in  1819.    In  1826  be  was  elected  i 

States  Senator.  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  serrrd 

Clark,  Patrick,  an  American  inventor,  bom  in  as  such  twelve  years,  during  the  period  d 

Roscommon,   Ireland,  April  2,  1818;  died  in  1826- 66,  being  elected  Speaker  in  1836.  ''" 


Rah  way,   N.  J.,   March  6,  1887.    His  father  and  1863.    He  was  appointed  Attorney  for  the 

emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  family  State  in  1832 ;  elected  Govemor  in  1842-tt 

in  1827.     Within  a  few  years  Patrick  lost  both  being  chosen  by  the  Legislature  both  years  l«j 

parents  and  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  cause  of  indecisive  popular  votes;  and  elected 

death.     As  be  was  thus  left  alone' in  the  world,  a  member  of  Congress  in  1849,  serving  till 

he  determined  to  learn  a  trade,  and,  walking  1868.    In  1851  he  was  a  Free-Soil  Demofrit 

to  Rah  way,  N.  J.,  apprenticed  himself  as  fire-  and  afterward  was  one  of  the  foonderaof  tw 

man^s  boy  in  Vreeland's  iron-mill,  where  he  Repablican    party.      He   was   a   presideDtiil 

remained  till  1840,  becomintr  proficient  in  the  elector  in  1860,  and  a  member  of  tbe  P«** 

various  branches  of  the  industry.     In  1847  he  Congress  of  1861.    During  the  past  i^^^ 
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le  led  a  life  of  retirement,  although  tak-  at  Rye  Beach,  N.  H.,  Aug.  81,  1887.    He  was 

^eep  interest  in  public  affairs.     Yale  Col-  fitted  at  Oilman  ton  Academy,  and  was  gradu- 

kve  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  ated  at  Dartmouth  in  1838.     He  was  principal 

s,  BaUMil%  an  American  abolitionist,  of   Oilmanton   Academy  two   years,  studied 

I  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  16,  1808;  died  theology  in  Oilmanton  Theological  Seminary, 

March  7,  1887.     He  was  the  eldest  son  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 

rge  M.  Coates,  whose  ancestors  followed  Church  in  Northwood,  Nov.  8,  1842,  which 

a  Penn  from  England  in  1682,  and  of  pastorate  lasted  six  years.     He  was  pastor  of 

ia  Horner,  whose  grandfather  settled  in  the  church  in  Newmarket  seven  years,  and  at 

Tereey  in  1683.    In  early  manhood  he  New  Boston  ten  years.    He  returned  to  North- 

i  the  dry-goods  business,  and  became  a  wood,  and  was  engaged  in  pastoral  labors  there 

tr  of  the  firm  of  Wurtz,  Musgrave  de  for  eleven  years,  and  all  that  time  was  princi- 

He  was  ailerward  senior  partner  sue-  pal  of  Coe  Academy.     He  was  author  of  a 

ly  in  the  firms  of  Coates  de  Anstie,  history  of  New  Boston,  a  history  of  Notting- 

^  Brown,  and  later  in  that  of  Coates  ham.  Deerfield,  and  Northwood,  a  memoir  of 
rs,  as  well  as  silent  partner  in  the  pub-  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hidden,  of  Tarn  worth,  to- 
>house  of  Porter  de  Coates.  Mr.  Coates  gether  with  miscellaneous  sermons  and  ad- 
le  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  Benevo-  dresses.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
Bsociation  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  writing  a  history  of  Tamworth.  He  was  post- 
mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  one  of  master  of  Northwood  Center  several  years. 
St  institutions  of  its  kind  organized  in  CaBtm,  Jeooie,  an  American  philanthropist, 
lited  States.  He  became  an  abolitionist  born  in  Amoskeag,  N.  H.,  in  1828 ;  died  in 
rly  life,  and,  as  vice-president  of  the  Brookline,  Mass.,  July  20.  1887.  Her  parents 
Lion  Society,  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  died  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  she  went 
3  success  by  constitutional  means.  Tlie  to  live  with  her  grandmother,  a  Quakeress. 
le  of  colonization  had  from  the  first  his  When  she  was  fourteen  years  old  the  death  of 
sympathy.  He  was  a  most  active  laborer  her  grandmother  forced  her  to  seek  means  to 
I  establishment  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  support  herself,  and  for  several  years  she  was 
ti  obtaining  the  reoognitioD  of  its  inde-  employed  in  the  mills  at  Lawrence  and  Lowell, 
nee  from  Oreat  Britain  in  1848  and  the  subsequently  going  to  Boston,  working  as  a 
d  States  in  1861.  After  the  solution  of  nurse  in  the  family  of  Judge  Lowell,  and  final- 
avery  question  by  the  proclamation  of  ly  becoming  a  vest-maker.  In  the  early  part 
;ipation,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  of  the  civil  war  she  began  speaking  in  favor  of 
tion  of  the  freedmen,  the  establishment  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  organized  a  sol- 
dian  schools,  and  other  philanthropic  diers*  relief  association  among  her  shop-mates, 
nents.  He  lived  and  died  a  member  of  the  pioneer  organization  of  that  character  in 
■ciety  of  Friends.  Boston.  She  then  gave  two  years  of  her  time 
tySjlTaiis,  Jr.,  an  American  novelist,  born  to  the  patriotic  duty  of  raising  funds  to  sup- 
terville.  Me.,  in  1823 ;  died  in  Hyde  Park,  port  the  soldiers'  homes,  and  to  provide  arti- 

Jnly  20,  1887.     He  was  a  son  of  the  ficial  limbs  for  those  inmates  who  had  left 

iylvanns  Cobb,  a  Universalist  clergyman,  their  own  on  the  field  of  battle.    Her  neces- 

of  several  religious  books,  and  editor  sities  then  forced  her  to  resume  her  needle, 
my  years  of  **  The  Christian  Freeman.''  but  even  in  this  condition  she  took  upon  her- 
about  seventeen  years  old,  young  Cobb  self  the  duty  of  educatiug  the  children  of  de- 
ray  from  home  and  enlisted  in  the  navy ;  ceased  soldiers.  In  1868  she  made  her  first 
K>n  afterward  repenting  of  the  act,  sent  appearance  as  ar  public  speaker,  taking  for  her 
1  father,  who,  after  a  consultation  with  subject  the  grievances  of  workingwomen.  In 
icers  of  the  man-of-war,  took  their  ad-  the  mean  time  she  had  been  devoting  her  time 
id  allowed  him  to  make  the  Mediterra-  to  self-culture,  and  attached  herself  to  the 
rip.  The  lad  was  made  private  secretary  evening-classes  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
)  captain,  who  had  desires  for  literary  where  she  was  appointed  to  lead  the  class  in 
n,  and  in  the  cabin  of  the  war-ship  Cobb  English  history.  In  1869  the  first  eight-hour 
ed  his  earliest  insight  into  story-writing  convention  of  workingraen  was  held  in  Boston, 
attempting  to  correct  the  captain's  manu-  and  this  was  the  occasion  of  her  first  appear- 
,  On  his  release  from  the  navy,  he  be-  ance  as  a  speaker  at  a  gathering  of  public  iiii- 
is  career  as  a  writer  of  novelettes,  and  portance.  During  the  political  campaign  of 
lued  it  with  large  pecuniary  success  till  that  year  she  was  called  upon  for  active  work 
It  illness,  confining  himself  almost  exclu-  in  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the 

to  the  **  New  York  Ledger,"  wherein  State.    In  January,  1870,  she  delivered  an  im- 

Sun-Maker  of  Moscow  "  gave  both  author  pressive  address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's 

Qblication  a  wide-spread  reputation.     He  Suffrage   Association  at  Washington,  D.  C, 

ined  military  service  in  the  civil  war  as  and  during  the  same  year  frequently  occupied 

n  of  the  Norway  Light  Infantry,  and  pulpits,  lecturing  to  large  uuaiences.     In  the 

man  of  many  accomplishments.  summer  of  1870  she  began  a  series  of  meetings 

Well,  EHlet  UXkjj  an   American  author,  on  Boston  Common,  with  the  intention  of  ad- 

Q  Tamworth,  N.  H.,  June  11,  1814;  died  vocating  the  provision  of  cheap  and  rational 
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nmusemeDt  for  workingwomen.     This  effort  colored  people.     Gen.  Conwav  retume 

led  to  the  establishment  of  the  famous  ^*  Bof-  in  1873,  and,  after  a  brief  p^ptorate 

fin's  Bower  '*  on  July  25,  1870,  throogh  the  land,  N.  J.,  became  assistant  to  Rev.  J 

means  cheerfully  granted  her  by  the  large  em-  Falton,  D.  D.,  in  the  Centennial  Baptist 

ploy  erg  of  female  labor  and  the  wealthy  mer-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Ue  served  there 

chants.      She   provided   food,   clothing,   and  years,  and  then  devoted  himself  almos 

lodging  when  necessary,  and  found  employ-  to  labor  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  or 

ment  for  hundreds  of  needy   women  every  the  New  York  Anti-Saloon  League,  an 

year.    At  tde  time  of  the  great  fire  the  utility  ing  and  speaking  vigorously  for  the  e 

of  the  '^  Bower''  was  so  thoroughly  demon-  ment  of  high  license.    At  the  time  of  I 

strated,  that  thereafter  she  had  no  difficulty  in  he  was  secretary  of  the  State  Tempen 

obtaining  all  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  publican  League,  aud  had  just  organize 

her  humane  work.  peranoe  insurance  company. 

CnmtTj  Janes  HidlsiNi,   an  American  manu-       Cttke,  PUneis  BaUwi%  an  American 

facturer,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1825 ;  died  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn«,  Nov.  24,  18( 

there,  July  14,  1887.      At  an  early  age  he  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  7,  1887.    On  a 

entered  his  father's  type-foundry,  and,  display-  his  m^ority  he  removed  to  Rochestei 

ing  a  marked  aptitude  for  the  business,  was  and  was  a  resident  of  that  city  till  18 

rapidly  advanced  till  he  occupied  a  place  of  was  actively  employed  in  the  tempera 

much  responsibility  in  the  mechanical  depart-  anti- slavery  movements  in  Western  N< 

ment.    At  the  death  of  his  father,  the  founder  for  many  years.    In  1825  he  was  on< 

of  the  establishment,  his  elder  brother,  William,  party  that  went  through  the  Erie  Cai 

assumed  charge,  while  James  remained  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  on  ita  completion,  < 

bench,  where  from  time  to  time  he  devised  a  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  mingle  wit 

number  of  the  most  important  inventions  now  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    In  1857  he  ren 

known  to  the  trade.      He   succeeded  to  the  New  York  city,  and  entered  the  en 

charge  of  the  business  on  the  death   of  his  the  post-office  department,  retaining  b 

brother  William,  but  clung  to  his  bench  and  till  within  a  year  of  his  death.     He  e 

inventive  study  to  the  last.    His  excellence  as  the  celebration    of  his  golden   wedd 

a  designer  of  new    faces  for  type  was  well  years.    To  his  last  days  be  felt  great 

known  throughout  this  country  and  in  Europe,  having  been  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 

Among  his  most  noted  inventions  is  what  is  ter,  and  his  interest  in  the  prosperity 

known  in  the  trade   as  dropped  type.      For  city  never  abated, 
many  years  he  was  a  popular  member  of  the        CencOy  Jelu  BfaidL,  an  American  mi 

old  Volunteer  Fire  Department,   being  con-  urer,  bom  in   Far  Rockaway,   Long 

nected  with  "Honey  Bee"  engine.  No.  5.  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1821;  died  in  Lakewooc 

Coaway,  ThMUS  WIlUaM,  an  American  clergy-  Oct.  26,  1887.    He  was  brought  up 

man,  bom  in  County  Clare,  Ireland,  March  25,  father's  farm,  but  at  the  age  of  fifl< 

1840 ;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  6,  1887.  home  under  an  apprenticeship  to  lei 

He  was  brought  to  the  United  States  when  a  foundry  trade.    In  1847  he  opened  a 

child,  and  paid  for  his  education  by  his  own  in  New  York,  in  connection  with  his  I 

labor,  being  graduated  at  Madison  University,  for  the  general  manufacture  of  articles 

and  ordained  a  mioister  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  their  success  was  such  that  withi 

when  only  twenty-one  years  of  age.     His  first  years  the  iron-works  of  J.  B.  and  W.  1 

pastorate  was  in  Tottenville,  Staten   Island,  nell  were  among  the  largest  in  the  c 

where  he  remained  till  the  war  broke  out,  As  their  business  increased,  the  brothc 

when  he  accompanied  the  Ninth  Regiment  of  stantly  sought  methods  of  doing  got 

New  York  Volunteers  to  the  front  as  chaplain,  their  large  means.     Both  had  .united  i 

lie  remained  with  this  regiment  two  yeai*s,  hood  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  < 

and  was  then  commissioned  as  chaplain  of  the  and  in  prosperous  days  found  a  large  1 

Seventy-Ninth  Regiment  United  States  Colored  exclusive  field  for  benevolent  effort 

Infantry,  and  in  this   capacity  served  under  many  societies  of  that  denomination. 

Gen.  Butler  in  New  Orleans.    For  his  gallant  devoted  a  fixed  percentage  of    their 

action  in  leading  a  brigade  to  victory,  he  was  income  to  religious  and  charitable  pi 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  -  general,  and  the  annual  contribution  of  John 

and  appointed    Assistant    Commissioner    of  interests  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ( 

Freedmen  for  Louisiana,  subsequently  beoom-  exclusive  of  schools  and  missions,  fre< 

ing  State  Superintendent  of  Education.    He  amounted  to  $50,000.     The  brothers  f 

remained  in  Louisiana  nearly  eleven  years,  the  New  York  City  Mission  and  Sunday 

during  which  time  he  established  1,500  schools  Society,  an<l  each  in  turn  held  the  pret 

for  the  education  of  the  freedmen.     While  on  of  it,   while  the  Cornell  Memorial  C 

Roanoke  Island  he  administered  the  rites  of  though  named  in  honor  of  W.  W.  ConM 

Christian  burial  to  the  first  contraband  of  the  practically  erected  by  his  brother  Jofai 

war,  and  in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  the  time  of  his  death  John  was  erecting 

morality,  instituted  and  insisted  upon  the  per-  proof  library  building  for  Drew  Theoi 

formance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  among  the  Seminary  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  at  an  eipe 
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It  is  believed  that  he  gave  in  all  for  rear-admiral  in  1866,  and  placed  on  the  retired 

le  and  religious  purposes  $1,000,000.  list  in  1869.   He  was  in  oommand  of  the  steam- 

nell  was  a  member  of  the  American  sloop  *^  Brooklyn  '^  daring  the  attack  and  pas- 

Ksiety,  the  City  Charcb  Extension  So-  sage  of  forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philifi,  and  at  the 

eneral  Missionary  Society,  Methodist  capture  of  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg.    In 

d  Charch   Home    Society,   Board  of  the  attack  upon  the  forts  his  vessel  became 

's  of  St.  Ghnstopher*s  Home  for  Chil-  entangled  in  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  and 

>esident  of  the  board   of  trastees  of  received  a  severe  fire  from  Fort  St  Philip,  be- 

heological  Seminary,  member  of  the  sides  being  attacked  by  two  vessels,  one  a  ram ; 

^ague  Club,  and  the  only  Christian  but  he  got  his  ship  clear  without  material  in- 

of  the  Hebrew  Society  for  the  Im-  jury.     At  Vicksburg  he  was  engaged  with  the 

nt  of  Deaf  Mutes.  enemy^s  batteries    nearly   three  hours.      He 

Janes  MadIsM,  an  American  journal-  commanded  the  steam-frigate  **  Niagara  "  on 
in  Perry  County,  Ohio,  March  6, 1832;  special  service  in  European  waters  in  1864-^65, 
Toledo,  Otiio,  July  26,  1887.  When  was  commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy- 
9  old  he  removed  to  Columbus,  where  yard,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  in  1867-68,  and  corn- 
apprenticed  to  the  printing  business,  manded  the  North  Pacific  squadron,  1869. 
in  the  offices  of  ^^  The  Cross  and  Jour-  Crocker,  VrleL  an  American  publisher,  bom  in 
1  ''The  Ohio  State  Journal."  While  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Sept.  18,  1796;  died  near 
his  trade,  he  attended  school  at  inter-  Cohasset,  Mass.,  July  19,  1887.  He  went  to 
aining  the  necessary  means  by  work-  Boston  in  1811,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the 
ight,,and  availing  himself  of  the  op-  printing  business  in  the  office  of  Samuel  T. 
ies  of  the  State  Library  for  profitable  Armstrong.   On  Nov.  1,  1818,  shortly  after  he 

He  was  graduated  at  the  higb-scbool  and  his  fellow-apprentice,  Osmyn  Brewster, 
and  shortly  afterward  began  studying  became  of  age,  Mr.  Armstrong  took  them  into 
le  office  of  Attorney-General  Wolcott,  partnership  with  him,  and  in  1826  the  young 
ich  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869.  men  bought  out  their  employer's  interest,  cen- 
ter the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter  he  en-  tinning  the  business  in  the  same  place  from 
a  private  in  an  independent  company,  that  time  till  1866,  when  they  removed  to  an  ad- 
»r  several  months  was  charged  with  the  joining  building,  remaining  there  till  1876,  when 
guarding  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  they  retired  from  business.    The  firm  passed 

from  Virginia  raiders.    He  entered  safely  through  the  financial  crises  of  1887  and 

$.  service  in  June,  1861,  and  in  Au-  1867,  and  their  reputation  was  continental, 

lowing  was  commissioned  lieutenant-  They  made  a  specialty  of  religions  and  educa- 

>f  the  Forty -Third  Ohio  Regiment.   In  tional  books,  and  their  six- volume  edition  of 

of  the  same  year,  having  asked  a  re-  ''  Scott's  Family  Bible,''  published  shortly  after 

in  rank    in  consideration  of  being  Mr.  Armstrong  took  his  apprentices  into  part- 

*ed  to  a  regiment  actually  in  the  field,  nership,  was  at  the  time  the  largest  work  that 

mustered  as  migor  of  the  Twenty-  had  ever  been  stereotyped  in  this  country.    Mr. 

egiment  of  Ohio  Infantry,  succeeding  Crocker  was  for  over  nfty  years  an  active  pro- 

>rd  B.  Hayes,  who  had  been  promoted  moter  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  project, 

snant-colonel.      He   was    successively  and  was  concerned  in  other  large  enterprises 

d  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  besides  publishing.     He  was  an  original  or- 

amous  regiment,  commanding  it  in  all  ganizer  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  and  for 

^hts  in  which  it  took  part,  and  winning  forty  years  one  of  its  directors ;  a  director  of 

i  of  brevet  brigadier-general.    At  the  the  Concord  Railroad ;  a  director,  vice-presi- 

the  war.  Gen.  Cornly  resumed  the  dent,  and  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 

of  law  in  Coiumbns,  but  soon  aban-  cific  and  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  railroad?, 

for  journalism,  and  purchased  a  con-  and  director  and  president  of  the  United  States 

interest  in  *^  The  Ohio  State  Journal."  Hotel  Company,  and  of  the  Revere  House  As- 

postmaster  at  Columbus  from  1872  till  sociation.      In  November,  1886,  a  reception 

1  United  States  Minister  to  the  Sandwich  was  held  at  Mr.  Crocker's  residence  in  Boston, 

rom  1877  till  1888.    On  his  return  to  at  which  the  families  and  friends  of  the  vener- 

I  removed  to  Toledo,  where  he  pur-  able  partners  celebrated  with  them  the  seventy, 

the  "  Commercial,"  which  he  edited  fifth  anniversary  of  their  first  meeting  in  Mr. 

in  a  short  time  of  his  death.    He  was  Armstrong's  office. 

ed  one  of  the  strongest  and  best-in-  Cirry,  Dulel,  an  American  clergyman,  born 

Republican  editors  in  the  country,  and  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26,  1809;  died  in 

ally  effective  with  speech  and  pen.  New  York  city,  Aug.  17, 1887.    He  was  gradu- 

,  ThMUS  Thigey^  an  American  naval  ated    at    Wesleyan    University,    Middletown, 

K)m  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  80,  Conn.,  in  1827  and  the  same  year  appointed 

ied  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  28,  1887.  Principal  of  the  Troy  Conference  Academy, 

red  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1822,  New  York.    He  entered  tlie  ministry  of  the 

moted  to  past  midshipman,  1828,  com-  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   in  Macon,  Ga., 

)d  lieutenant  in  1880,  commander  in  in  1841,   and  occupied   pulp'.ts   in   that  city, 

ptain  in  1861,  commodore  in  1862,  and  Athens,  Savannah,    and    Columbus,    till    the 
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fleparation  of  his  denominatiOD  on  the  slavery  family  was  on  board,  and  visited  the  Huly  Lan^ 

question,  when  he  returned  North,  and  joined  1876-77,  and  to  the  ^^  Jeannette,^^  as  a  ?o\w* 

the  New  York  Conference.    In  1848  he  was  teer  officer  for  the  Arctic  expedition  fitted  oot 

elected  a  representative  in  the  General  Con-  by  James  Gordon  Bennett,  in  1879.   ThisTeasel 

ference  of  tbe  Church,  and  from  1860  held  was  crushed  in  the  ice  on  June  11, 1880,  in  lati- 

a  seat  in  that  body  without  interruption.    He  tude  77°,  longitude  157°.     Tbe  crew  embarked 

was  three  years  president  of  the  Indiana  Wes-  in  three  boats,  but  were  soon  separated  by  wind 

leyan  University.    He  was  appointed  editor  of  and  fog.    Two  boats  made  a  landing  at  distut 

the  '^  Christian  Advocate ''  in  1804,  and  held  points  of  the  Lena  river,  in  September,  om 

the  office  till  1876.    He  was  subsequently  edi-  containing  Lieut.-Com.  De  Long,  Surgeon  Am- 

tor  of  ''The  Methodist,"  ''The  National  Re-  bier,  and  twelve  men;  the  other,  Chief-En- 

pository  '^  (1877-^80),  and,  at  the  time  of  his  gineer  Melville,  Lieut.   Danenbower,  and  tea 

death,  of  ^^  The  Methodist  Magazine."    Besides  men.    The  loss  of  the  third  boat,  under  com- 

his  editorial  work  and  contributions  to  other  niand  of  Lieut.  Chipp,  and  the  death  of  aU  of 

religious  periodicals,  he  was  the  author  of  a  De  Long^s  party  from  exposure  and  starratioii, 

"  Life  of  Wesley  "  (1847),  a  ''  Life  of  Bishop  left  Messrs.  Melville  and  Danenhower  the  8oi« 

Clark,"    '^  Platform    Papers,"     "  Fragments,"  surviving  officers  of  the  expedition.     Oo  bis 

^*  The   Metropolitan   City   of  America,"  and  return  to  the  United  States  in  1882,  Mr.  DaiMO- 

other  works,  editor  of  Southey^s  '*  Life  of  Wes-  bower  was  placed  on  waiting  orders  doriDgtbe 

ley,"  and  reviser  of  Clarke's  '*  Commentaries  official  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  "  Jeanneite,'* 

on  the  New  Testament."  and  at  its  conclusion  was  granted  a  year's  lefre 

Dioa,  Aleiaider  HaMittaa*  an  American  lawver,  of  absence.  During  this  time  be  delivered  kct- 
bom  in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1807;  died  in  ures  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  lo 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  April  27,  1887.  His  father  September,  1884,  he  was  assi^ed  to  dolj  tt 
was  Eleazer  Dana,  a  jurist  of  high  repute  the  Naval  Academy  as  assistant  commaadfliit 
throughout  New  York  State.  At  the  age  of  of  cadets,  holding  the  office  till  his  death, 
fifteen  Alexander  entered  Union  College,  DavlAy  WiflSton  Jmm,  an  American  agricoltnr- 
Schenectady,  and  at  seventeen  was  graduated  ist,  bom  in  Christian  County,  Ky.,  April  8, 
second  in  his  class.  He  studied  law  under  his  1824;  died  in  Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  May  24^  1887. 
fatber^s  direction,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1845,  and  retorn- 
in  1828.  Shortly  after  beginning  practice  he  ing  to  his  native  State  became  a  cotton  and  to- 
became  head  of  the  firm  of  Dana,  Woodruff,  bacco  planter,  with  several  large  plantations 
and  Leonard,  maintaining  his  connection  till  and  numerous  slaves.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
1854,  when  he  took  offices  with  the  late  Clark-  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  as  a  Demo- 
son  N.  Potter,  subsequently  practicing  alone,  or  crat,  and  in  1853  failed  of  election  as  a  member 
in  connection  with  his  son,  Francis  £.  Dana,  of  Congress  by  only  a  few  votes.  From  tbit 
His  last  noted  appearance,  professionally,  was  time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  ▼« 
in  the  controversy  of  the  Stewart  estate  with  also  engaged  as  a  banker  and  dealer  in  real  » 
the  Lelands,  in  which  he  was  successful.  Dur-  tatein  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  identified  himself 
iog  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  did  scarcely  with  the  interests  of  the  South  during  the  vir, 
any  legal  work.  Besides  being  an  effective  and  lost  all  hia  property  by  its  results.  lo 
pleader  and  posses«ng  the  advantages  of  a  good  1865  he  removed  to  Hopkinsville,  in  his  natsTe 
voice  and  fluent  speech,  Mr.  Dana  was  a  pleas-  county ;  in  1876  was  appointed  State  Oomnis- 
ing  writer  on  legal  and  other  thoughtful  sub-  sioner  of  Agriculture ;  and,  from  the  ezpirati<« 
jects.  He  was  a  contributor  to  *^The  Nation-  of  his  term  of  office  till  his  death,  was  engaged 
al  Quarterly  Review "  from  1879,  his  most  in  the  manufacture  of  cbemioBil  fertiliaera  b 
noticeable  articles  being  *^  The  Repubhc  of  Louisville.  Mr.  Davie  was  r^arded  throogb* 
Athens,  from  Alcibiades  to  Demosthenes,"  out  the  South  as  an  expert  in  tbe  varioas  de-  ^ 
and  ^'  Problems,  Physical  and  Metaphysical."  tails  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  ^^  Sanitarium,"  and  pre-  DearkMM,  Frederick  ■•,  an  American  phj^ 
pared  the  legal  articles  in  the  first  six  volumes  cian,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  184S ;  died  in 
of  the  '*New  American  Cyclopaedia."  His  New  York  city,  April  24, 1887.  He  received  i 
published  books  are :  **  Ethical  and  Physiologi-  common- school  education  in  his  native  cat?, 
cnl  Enigmas"  (1862);  *^  Inqniries  in  Phjsi-  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Medical  School aod 
ology.  Ethics,  and  Ethnology"  (1873);  and  appointed  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Uoited 
''Enigmasof  Life  and  Death"  (1882).  States  Navy  on  Sept.  15,  1864.     Hewtfa^ 

Daneahtwer,  Jeka  WUsm,  an  American  naval  tached  to  the  receiving-ship  at  Boston,  18^-  i^ 

officer,  bom  in  Chicago,  111.,  Sept.  80,  1849 ;  *65 ;  steamer  ''  Estrella,"  1865-'67 ;  prooot^l  ^^ 

died  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  April  20,  1887.     He  to  past  assistant-surgeon,  1867;  assigned  to  tbi 

entered  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  Navy- Yard  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1868;  the 

1866,  was  graduated  in  1870,  commissioned  as  "  Wasp,"  on  the  South  Atlantic  Station,  1969- 

ensign  in  1871,  master  in  1878,  and  lieutenant  72 ;  the  *"  Franklin  "  flag-ship  of  the  Enropctf 

in  1879 ;  was  attached  to  the  "  Portsmouth,"  squadron,  1878-'75 ;  and  promoted  to  foil  «e^ 

on  surveying  duty  in  the  North  Pacific,  1873-  geon.  May  21,  1875.    In  1876  he  wasonda^ 

'74,  to  the  "  Vandalia,"  daring  her  cruise  in  on  the  receiving-ship  "Sabine";  from  IBT!^ 

the  Mediterranean  when  Gen.  Grant  with  his  1879  at  the  Navid   Hospital  at  Ne#  Tor^ 
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>  was  transferred  to  the  training-ship  free  reading-room,  drag  store,  and  fancy  store, 

tioD,"  and  from  1880  till  1883  in  all  for  the  free  use  of  the  worthy  poor. 

the  hospital  at  the  Navy-Yard,  DetetM,  Chrlstlai  E.,  an  American  civil  en- 
AboQt  ten  years  ago  Surgeon  gineer,  bora  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1809 ; 
)  contracted  the  Ohagres  fever,  while  died  in  New  York  city,  July  2,  1887.  He  was 
Q  Panama,  and  never  recovered,  al-  educated  in  a  military  school  in  his  native 
I  traveled  extensively  in  the  hope  of  country,  and  on  removing  to  the  United  States 
I.  He  was  accounted  in  the  service  in  1835  adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil-en- 
\  ablest  surgeons.  gineer.  In  this  career  he  became  very  success- 
,  WashligtiHi  €.9  an  American  manu-  ful,  and  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  im- 
^orn  in  Salem,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1822;  portant  works,  notably  the  Charleston  and 
ew  Albany,  Ind.,  May  5,  1887.  His  Hamburg  Railroad  in  South  Carolina,  several 
)r  came  from  France  to  the  United  canals  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  abd  the 
;h  Lafayette,  and  his  father  was  a  famous  Crystal  Palace  in  New  York  city,  in 
Indiana.  He  received  a  liberal  edu-  1858.  He  subsequently  became  the  owner  of 
ind  employmont  in  the  office  of  the  a  large  coal-mine  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he 
rk  when  nineteen  years  old,  and  be-  gave  close  attention,  and  from  which  he  gained 
ty-clerk  himself  by  election  just  after  an  independent  fortune.  He  spent  much  of 
9  minority.  A  brief  service  in  office-  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Paris,  France,  ro- 
ving too  confining  for  his  health,  he  turaing  at  regular  periods  to  look  after  his 
he  place,  and  interested  himself  in  business  interests.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
liU  and  gri»t-mill  business,  to  which  politics,  a  member  of  the  Union  League  and 

farming  and  banking.     These  in-  Century  clubs,  and  one  of  the  committee  ap- 

ospered  greatly  and  led  him  to  in-  pointed  to  investigate  the  Tweed  frauds, 

number  of  his  mills,  by  doing  which  Detwiller.  Henry,  an  American  physician,  born 

mate  time  he  was  enabled  to  amass  in  Basle,  Switzerland,  Dec.  18,  1795 ;  died  in 

)le  wealth  by  providing  largely  for  Easton,  Pa.,  April  21,  1887.    He  came  to  the 

nment^s  need  of  supplies  for  troops  United  States  in  1817,  and  settled  in  the  Le- 

)  civil  war.    After  the  war  he  began  high  valley,  where  he  remained  a  few  years, 

;rate  his  chief  enterprises  in  New  Al-  and  then  retnraed  to  Europe.    While  abroad 

,  till  he  had  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  he  became  intimate  with  Hahnemann,  the  fa- 

n  manufactories  there,  the  principal  ther  of  homoeopathy,  by  whom  he  was  induced 

lent  being  the  American  Plate-Glass  to  study  medicine  according  to  the  new  school. 

le  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  He  followed  this  course,  retnraed  to  the  United 

[is  investments  in  New  Albany  and  States,  and  became  one  of  the  first  members  of 

.ate,  banking,  railroad,  and  other  in-  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy  in 

ewhere,  brought  to  him  a  fortune.  New  York,  having  been  the  first  physician  to 

at  his  death  to  amount  to  $7,000,-  administer  homoeopathic  medicines  in  Ameri- 

ddes  being  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  ca,  beginning  their  use  in  1828.    Quite  early  in 

e  was  the  most  philanthropic.     He  his  medical  career  an  unusual  epidemic  broke 

of  the  Indiana  Asbiury  University  at  out  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  which  for  a  time  baf- 

hen  not  only  the  usefulness  but  the  fled  the  skill  of  the  oldest  practitioners.    With 

t>f  the  institution  was  imperiled,  met  others   he  attempted    an  investigation,   and, 

lediate  wants,  provided  for  its  future  while  it  was  in  progress,  his  treatment  of  the 

lificent  scale,  and  enabled  it  to  be  at  sick  was  so  uniformly  successful  as  to  excite 

^anized  and  expanded  into  a  univer-  widespread  comment.    He  had  satisfied  him- 

t.     At  the  solicitation  of  the  board  of  self  that  the  lining  in  earthen  vessels  in  com- 

he   consented   that   the   university  mon  use  in  housekeeping  contained  poison,  and 

ar  his  name,  and  on  May  5, 1884,  the  was  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  malady,  and  to 

name  was  legally  effected.    The  uni-  this  conclusion  he  owed  his  remarkable  success 

at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  and  received  and  subsequent  large  fortune.    He  was  an  en- 

De  Pauw  during  his  lifetime  the  sum  thusiastio  student  of  botany  and  ornithology. 

,000.     He  established  the  De  Pauw  Dix,  D«r»thea  Lyade,  an  American  philanthro- 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  for  the  education  pist,  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1805 ;  died 

ivomen,  giving  it  a  handsome  susten-  m  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  19,  1887.    She  was  the 

d,  and  was  proportionately  liberal  to  daughter  of  a  physician,  was  left  an  orphan  in 

s  religious,  educational,  and  charita-  early  life,  and,  having  received  a  good  educa- 

rises  of  his  State.    His  will  disposed  tion,  supported  her»elf  by  teaching,  in  Boston, 

tire  fortune  among  members  of  his  meanwhile    indulging    a    naturally   practical 

I  religious  and  educational  organiza-  mind  in  the  preparation  of  juvenile  and  devo- 

as  a  specid  offer  of  thanksgiving  for  tional  books.     She  inherited    a  considerable 

drity  that  had  attended  his  business  sum  of  money  in  1830,  and  at  once  consecrated 

minutely  provided  for  the  erection  herself  and  her  fortune  to  the  amelioration  of 

ing  in  New  Albany  with  accommo-  suffering  humanity.     With  a  rare  courage  she 

r  an  industrial  school,  infirmary,  hos-  espoused  the  cause  of  the  most  uninviting  class- 

g-in-hospital,  home  for  the  friendless,  es,  beginning  her  self-imposed  labor  in  the  State 
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Prison  at  Charlestown,  Mass.     Her  early  aim  Governor  for  volanteers  to  join  Geo.  1 

was  to  effect  a  moral  improvement  of  the  con-  in  bis  expedition  to  Mexico,  Donipban  ^ 

victs,  for  wbich  purpose  sbe    established    a  pointed  colonel  of  the  First  Regiment  < 

school  witbin  the  prison.    After  four  years  of  souri  Mounted  Volunteers,  and  with  b 

such  teaching  she  became  restless  for  a  larger  ment  marched  900  miles  across  a  treeb 

field.     In  18^^  sbe  sailed  for  Europe,  and  spent  ert   and  over  lofty  mountains,  disper 

the  succeeding  three  years  in  investigating  the  Mexican  forces  defending  Santa  F^, 

metliods  of  treatment  for  the  pauper,  insane,  that  ancient  capital,   and   declared  a 

and  criminal  classes.     On  her  return  in  1837,  Mexico  annexed  to  the  United  States.  ] 

she  applied  herself  to  ascertaining  the  condi-  received  orders  to  reduce  the  Navajo 

tion  of  the  insane  in  the  prisons  and  the  poor-  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mc 

houses  of   the  United  States,  beginning  her  to  submission,  and  after  accoropli^ing 

work  lb  the  institutions  of  her  native  State,  turned  his  horses^  heads  toward  the 

Sbe    traveled   from  State    to  State,  lodging  Mexico.    On  Christmas- day,  1846,  he 

among  the  objects  of  her  solicitude,  examining  tacked  by  a  superior  Mexican  force,  w 

the  sanitary  condition  of  poor-houses,  prisons,  routed  with  great  loss,  and  on  the  las 

and  asylums,  noting  the  metbods  of  treatment,  tbe  month  defeated  4,000  Mexicans  ne 

and  suggesting  such  improvements  as  her  Eu-  huabua,  of  which  city  he  took  posses 

ropean  travels  had   impressed  her  as  being  March  1,  1847.  Then,  by  a  march  of  70 

advantageous,  and  collecting  a  mass  of  statisti-  he  joined  Gen.  Wool  at  Saltillo  on  1 

cal  information  remarkable  alike  in  detail  and  After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practice 

extent.    Legislatures  were  appealed  to  by  her  returning  to  western  Missouri  in  1869, 

for  a  more  humane  treatment  of  tbe  insane,  ing  quietly  in  Richmond  till  bis  death. 
Her  arguments,  accompanied  by  a  wealth  of       DallMd,  SftHMl  WUMghky,  an  Americ 

irresistible  and  indisputable  facts,  aroused  tbe  gyman,   bom  in  Brooklyn,  N.   Y.,  S< 

attention  and  sympathy  of  tbe  public,  and  in-  1843 ;  died  in  Bloomtield,  N.  J.,  May  1 

variably  led  to  the  erection  of  asylums  for  the  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  George  I 

insane  in  accordance  with  her  views.     To  her  D.  D.,  for  many  years  pastor  of  the  old 

efforts  moretban  to  tbose  of  any  other  person,  terian  Cburch  in  Bloomfield.     He  wa! 

are  due  the  costly,  commodious,  and  scientif-  ated  at  Yale  in  1863,  and  after  teaching 

ically  conducted  institutions  for  this  class  of  time  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  began  the  study 

unfortunates  that  now  exist  in  every  part  of  ology  under  bis  father  s  direction.    In 

the  country.    For  many  years  she  toiled  with-  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  assigned 

out  success  to  secure  from  the  General  Govern-  charge  of  a  mission  enterprise  in  Chica 

ment  an  allotment  of  10,000,000  acres  of  land  on  Nov.  12,  1867,  was  ordained  and  i 

among  tbe  several  States  for  the  relief  of  the  as  pastor  of  tbe  Kenderton  Presbyterian 

indigent  insane,  but  accomplished  what  was  in  Philadelphia.    In  1871  be  became  p 

more  immediately  practical  witbin  tbe  States  tbe  First  Presbyterian  Church,   Ann 

themselves.     Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mich.;  in   1874,  of  tbe  Eighth   Presl 

civil  war  she  volunteered  her  services  to  the  Church,  Chicago,  111. ;  in  1876.  of  the 

Government,  and  while  awaiting  acceptance  Presbyterian  Church,  Aubnm,  N.  Y. ;  i 

went  to  Baltimore  in  April,  1861,  and  nursed  of  tbe  Second  Presbyterian  Chnrcb,  I 

tbe  Massachusetts  soldiers  wounded  in  tbe  mob  Pa. ;  and  in  1881,  of  the  Westminster 

attack.    On  June  10  sbe  was  appointed  Super-  terian  Church,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  wher 

intendent  of  Female  Nurses  by  tbe  Secretary  mained  nntil  his  death.    In  1886  be  r 

of  War,  and  held  tbe  office  till  several  months  a  blood-vessel  of  the  heart,  and  was  oo 

after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  sbe  resumed  to  cease  active  pastoral  labor,  bat  ocea 

her  mission  for  tbe  insane.    Sbe  delrayed  her  period  of  illness  with  literary  work,  pi 

entire  expenses  from  her  private  means,  never  poems  and  essays  on  religions  topics  fo 

received  a  cent  of  pay,  and  died  among  her  cation  in  '*'  The  Independent."     His  ] 

wards  in  tbe  New  Jersey  State  Asylum  for  the  tions  include  ^^  Warp  and  Woof,*^  a  1 

Insane  at  Trenton.  verse  (New  York,    1870),   and  an    el 

Donlphtii.  Aleuuider  W.,  an  American  lawyer,  work  on  ^*  English  Hymns,  their  Anth 

bom  near  Maysville,  Mason  County,  Ky.,  July  History  "  (1886). 
9,  1808 ;  died  in  Richmond,  Mo.,  Aug.  8,  1887.        DaDn,  JohB  Wetek,  an  American  clei 

He  was  graduated  at  Augusta  College,  Ken-  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Nov.  4,  182 

tucky,  in  1826,  and  two  years  later  was  ad-  there  April  18,  1887.     He  was  grada 

mitted  to  practice  in  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Yale  in  1844,  and  for  two  years  pursi 

Ohio.    In  1880  he  removed  to  Missouri,  set-  study  of  medicine  in  tbe  University  ol 

tling  in  Lexington  and  beginning  his  long  and  sylvania ;    then     entered    Union    The* 

brilliant  legal  career.     In  1836  he  was  elected  Seminary,  New  York  city,  in  1846,  an 

a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1888  pleted  tbe  course  there  in  1848.     He  ^ 

appointed  brigadier-general  of  Missouri  militia,  <*ained  October  2  by  the  Fourth  Presbr 

his  brigade  being  tbe  one  selected  by  the  Gov-  Philadelphia,  and  eight  days  later  saii 

emor  to  drive  the  Mormons  from  the  State.   In  Madras,  India,  as  a  missionary  of  tbe  i 

1846,  when  a  requisition  was  made  on  the  can  Board.     A  loss  of  voice  led  to  bis 
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1858,  when,  being  otherwise  in  good  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State 

le  entered  the  service  of  the  American  House  of  Representatives,  in  1850  of  the  State 

^hool   Union,  of   which  his  father,  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in  1858  a  Rep- 

H.  Dalles,  was  one  of  the  founders,  resentative  in  Congress,  serving  on  the  com- 

three  years  was  its  secretary  for  mis-  mittees  on  Manufactures,  Roads  and  Canals, 

n  1857  he  was  given  charge  of  the  af-  and  the  Special  Committee  of  "  Thirty-three." 

the   Presbyterian  Publication  Com-  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected,  and  served 

s  its  secretary  and  editor  of  its  publi-  as  chairman  of  the  Committee    on  Patents, 

and  in  1870,  on  the  reunion  of  the  Old  While  still  a  member  of  Congress  he  served  as 

md    New   School    branches   of  that  an  aide  on  Oen.  McClellan^s  staff  in  the  western 

le  became  editorial  secretary  of  the  Virginia  campaign.     In  March,  1863,  he  was 

oard,  editing  its  books  and  periodicals  commissioned  as  a  major  and  iudge-advocate 

Jose  of  his  hfe,  and  serving  for  a  time  of  United  States  volunteers;  m  June;  1866, 

ponding  secretary.     In  this  congenial  was  promoted  to  be  a  colonel  and  assistant 

he  was  the  author  of  many  publica-  judge-advocate-general  in  the  regular  army; 

which  ^^ Life  in  India"   and   ^^  The  and  in  December,  1876,  was  appointed  judge- 

ough  Palestine  "  are  best  known.  advocate-general,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 

,  Thomas,  an  American  soldier,  bom  iu  general.    He  held  this  office  till  Jan.  21,  1881, 

ia,  111.,  April  14,  1819 ;  died  in  Wash-  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired   list  by 

D.  C,  Jan.  7,  1887.    He  served  as  a  reason  of  his  age.     He  was  brevetted  a  brig- 

1  the  Illinois  Mounted  Volunteers  dnr-  adier-general  in  March,  1865,  for  faithful,  mer- 

(lack  Hawk  War  in  1832,  and  for  some  itorious,  and  distinguished  services  in  his  de- 

reafter  was  connected  with  military  partment,  and  whs  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalists' 

ms.    In  1846  he  was  appointed  first  Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  18C6. 

it  in  the  United  States  Mounted  Rifles  Eaton,  Hobm  BaDon,  an  American  physician, 

3  Third  Cavalry),  and  served  during  bom  in  Plymouth,  Me.,  March  24,  1822;  died 

with  Mexico,  being  engaged  in  the  in  Rockport,   Me.,   April   19,   1887.    He  was 

d  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz.    Subse-  educated  at  St.  Alban's  Academy,  and  gradn- 

he  was  on  recruiting  duty,  and  then  ated  in  medicine  at  the  medical  college,  Br uns- 

1  various  garrisons  until  1856,  having  wick.  Me.,  in  1845,  beginning  his  practice  at 

lie  been  promoted  captain  in  March,  Rockport.    About  1855  he  adopted  the  [>rin- 

[e  was  with  his  regiment  in  New  Mexi-  ciples  of  homoeopathy,  and  was  thereupon  ex- 

1862,  had  command  successively  of  pelled  from  his  medical  society.    In  1870  he 

argwin,  Massachusetts,  Garland,  and  was  elected  President  of  the  Homoeopathic 

articipated  in  the  Navcno  expedition  Medical  Society  of  Maine,  and  at  the  time  of 

defeated  the  Comanche  Indians  in  the  his  death  was  a  senior  of  the  American  Insti- 

Hatch^s  Ranch  in  May,  1861,  and  was  tute  of  Homoeopathy.    Dr.  Eaton  was  several 

I  to  major  of  his  regiment  in  June,  times  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislat- 

)nring  the  civil  war  he  had  command  ure,   and  there  exposed  the  mismanagement 

Craig,  N.  M.,  was  in  charge  of  the  of  the  institutions  for  the  insane,  opposed  the 

Wees  at  the  battle  of  Valverde,  N.  M.,  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt,   and  favored 

imanded  his  regiment  in  the  action  at  legislation  tending  to  suppress  intemperance, 

rque,  N.  M.,  where  a  portion  of  his  He  served  as  an  army    surgeon   during  the 

as  removed    by  a  cannon-ball.     In  greater  part  of  the  civil  war. 

he  was  assistant  provost-marshal  of  Elder,  Robert,  an  American  musician,  bom  in 

d  in  July,  1866,  he  became  lieutenant-  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1825;  died   in   New 

of  the  Fifth   United  States  Cavalry,  York  city,  June  21,   1887.     He  came  to  the 

lich,  until  September,   1868,  he  had  United  States  with  his  father,  a  ship  builder, 

i  of  the  District  of  Nashville.   He  was  while  a  mere  boy,  the  family  settling  in  New 

ered  to  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  York  city.     At  the  ege  of  ten   years,  while 

e  was  stationed  successively  at  Forts  playing  with  a  group  of  children,  he  fell  and 

on  and  D.  A.  Russell,  and  then,  until  injured  his  eyes  so  severely  that  lie  became  to- 

er,  1871,  he  had  charge  of  the  con-  tally  blind.     After  recovering  from  this  acci- 

1  of  Sidney  barracks.   His  wound  com-  dent  he  entered  the  New  York  Institution  for 

m  to  obtain  sick-leave,  and  he  resided  the  Blind,  where  he  applied  himself  to  his  stud- 

nore  until  his  retirement  in  January,  ies   with  unusual   diligence.     While  a  bright 

le  received  for  h'la  services  during  the  scholar  in  the  general  branches  there  taught, 

r  the  successive  brevets,  including,  on  he  developed  a  passion  for  music  so  notice- 

5,  1865,  that  of  brigadier-general.  able  that  the  faculty  encouraged  his  efforts  to 

WflllAH  McKee,  an  American  lawyer,  become  a  thorough  instmmentalist.    He  was 

the  Territory   of  Indiana,   Dec.   12,  graduated  when  twenty  years  old,  and  came 

ed  in  Maplewood,  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  before  the  public  as  an  organist.     He  gave  con- 

1887.     He  was  graduated  at  Indiana  certs  on  the  organ   in  New  York   city   and 

liege  in  1882,  and,  after  teaching  for  elsewhere,  and  had  been  giving  lessons  on  his 

rs,  at  Yale  in  1835.    He  studied  law,  favorite  instrument  a  few  months   when   he 

an  practicing  in  his  native  State.     In  was  appointed  organist  in  the  Sixteenth  Street 
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Baptist  Church,  New  York  city,  which  place  ton  harbor  duriDg  the  nullification  exciteiD»t. 

he  held  continuously  till  the  day  of  his  death,  a  He  resigned  his  comraiBsion  in  1836,  ud  v^^ 

period  of  forty- three  years,    lie  was  consid-  two  years  in  civil  engineering,  being  raappo^^ 

ered  the  most  skillful  reader  of  raised  type  in  ed  to  the  army  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  ^ 

the  country,  and  was   widely  known  as  the  of  topographical  engineers,  July  7, 1837.  ^^ 

.  blind  organist.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  children  this  date  till  1846  he  was  employed  in  s^^^ 

whom  he  had  never  seen.  on  coast  fortifications  and  in  establishksl^ 

EUat,  WiUUui  Greenleaf,  an  American  educator,  boundary  between  the  United  States  ^^\x^ 

bom  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1811 ;  British  provinces.    In  1846-^47  be  wa^  ^^ 

died  in  Pass  Christian,  La.,  Jan.  23,  1887.    He  assistant  a^jntant-general  on  Gen.  ^^^^ 

was  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Wash-  staff  during  the  expedition  to  CaliforiL  ^^J^. 

ington,  D.  C,  in  1831,  and  at  Harvard  Divinity  was  brevetted  captain  for  meritorious  ^^^ 

School  in  1834.    In  the  latter  year  he  removed  at  San  Pasqual,  Dec.  6,  1846,  and  m^^^. 

to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  became  pastor  of  services  at  San  Gabriel  and  the  Plains  c    ""^^ 

the  Unitarian  Church  of  the  Messiah,  main-  Jan.  9,  1847.   After  this  campaign  he  si 

taining   that  relation  till  1872.    During  this  the  new  boundary-line  between  the 

period  he  established  a  reputation  for  scholar-  States  and  Mexico,  for  which  he  was  pr 

ship  and  led  an  active  career  as  a  promoter  of  to  be  lieutenant-colonel.     In  1855  he  i 

educational  and  reformatory  enterprises.    In  pointed  m^jor  of  the  Second  Cavalry  and 

1854,  on  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Di-  f  erred  to  the  First,  serving  on  the  froni 

rectors  of  Washington  University  of  St.  Loui^i,  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  when  hed 

he  was  unanimously  elected  president,  and  in  overtures  to  surrender  bis  command 

1872  was  induced  to  resign  his  pastorate  and  the  Confederate  forces,  captured  a 

accept  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  institu-  Texas  troops  raised    for  the  Confeder^'^ 

tion.    He  was  an  energetic,  self-denying,  and  Fort  Arbuckle,  and  took  them — the  firs^-^ 

zealous  officer,  faithfully  discharging  his  duty  oners  of  war — and  his  command  to  Fort      * 

till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death,  despite  enworth,  Kan.     He  was  appointed  lieo 

extreme  feebleness.  colonel  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Ca? 

Ealiree,  EflSighafli,  an  American  manufacturer,  1861,  and   promoted  to  be  brigadier 

bom  in  New  York  city  in  1817;  died  in  West-  of  volunteers  in    1862,  serving  under 

field,  N.  J.,  April  28,  1887.    His  connection  Stoneman  and  MoClellan  in  the  Army  op 

with  the  paper  business  began  when  he  was  Potomac,  and  having  command  of  abrs 

fourteen  years  old,  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  of  cavalry  at  Harrison's  Landing.    Fo0^ 

Caleb  Bartlett.    Soon  after  attaining  his  ma-  services  in  the  siege  of  York  town,  the  te^ 

jority  he  established  a  book  and  stationery  of  Williamsburg,  and  the  action  at  Han* 

business  in  connection  with  his  brother,  under  Court-House,  he  was  brevetted  colonel  i 

the  firm-name  of  A.  &  £.  Embree.    Suboe-  regular  army.    On  the  landing  of  a 

quently  he  was  associated  with  £.  B.  Clayton  pedition  at  New  Orleans,  which  he  had  or^ 

&  Sons  in  Burling  Slip,  and  was  a  partner  in  ized  in  Baltimore  in  December,  1862,  he 

the  firm  of  Jackson,  Embree  &  Co.,  in  the  rag  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Ninete^^ 

and  paper  business.    About  1867  he  was  ap-  Army  Corps,  and  in  the  following  spring 

pointed  New  York  manager  of  the  American  with  the  column  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hodt^ 

Wood-Paper  Company,  whose  pulp-works  are  which  movement  covered  the  passage  of  '^ 

in  Manny unk  and  Royer's  Ford,  Pa.,  and  was  fort  by  Admiral  Farragnt^s  fleet.    WhO«0 

engaged  in  that  business  at  the  time  of  his  command  of  New  Orleans,  he  repelled  atti^ 

death.    Mr.  Embree  was  the  pioneer  in  the  in-  by  the  Confederate  Gen.  Taylor  at  Donaldf^ 

dnstry  of  making  paper  from  wood-fiber.    For  ville  and  the  La  Fourche  Crossing.  He  took  \^ 

several  years  he  met  great  opposition,  both  in  in  the  Red  River  campaign,  was  in  comiiit^ 

the  paper-trade  and  in  the  line  of  mechanical  at  Morganzia,  and  for  his  services  in  the  Sh^ 

manipulation  of  the  pulp ;  but  his  energy,  per-  andoah  campaign  was  brevetted  a  brigadrl 

sistence,  and  inventive  ability  enabled  him  to  general    in   the  regular    army.    In  Oetoi^** 

overcome  obstacles  and  build  up  a  large  busi-  1864,  he  was  brevetted  a  m^or-general ;  ^ 

nesR.    He  felt  pride  in  the  progress  of  the  town  September,  1865,  placed  in  command  of 

of  Westfield,  and  contributed  in  many  ways  to  Department  of  West  Virginia;  and  in  Jaoo^^ 

its  advancement.    He   had  been  treasurer  of  1866,  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  een^' 

the  Town  Committee,  a  member  of  the  Board  After  the  war  he  was  in  command  of  the  < 

of  Health,  and  a  supporter  of  the  public-school  partment  of  Washington,  succeeded  Geo.  SS 

system,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  Congrega-  idan  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  a  member    ' 

tional  Church  and  of  Fair  view  Cemetery.  president  of  the  Retiring  Board  till  July  1,  C 

Ensry,  WUttaB  Heiiisley,  an  American  soldier,  when  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  fist 

born  in  Poplar  Grove,  Md.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  U.  S.  Army"^ 
Washington,   D.  C,   Dec.   1,   1887.    He  was       £Ezard,  WUHaa,  an  American  lawyer,   .. 

fxraduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Acade-  near  Athens,  Clarke  County,  Ga.,  J 

my  in  1831,  and  assigned  to  service  as  a  lieuten-  1798;   died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March 

ant  in  the  Fourth  Artillery,  serving  in  garrisons  He  removed  to  the  site  of  the  preaent 

at  Fort  McHenry,  Fort  Severn,  and  in  Charles-  Atlanta  in  1824,  was  admitted  to  the 
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elected  Intendant  on  the  incorporation  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  from  Gettysbnrg,  that  of  D.  D. 
Wage,  and  Mayor  on  the  incorporation  of  from  the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  and 
itjf  holding  the  latter  office  throngh  five  M.  D.  from  the  Kew  York  College  of  Phy- 
L  He  served  one  term  as  a  member  of  sioians  and  Surgeons.  He  published  in  book- 
•ess-  While  in  Washington  he  frequently  form  "The  Clubs  of  New  York"  (1878)  and 
red  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  "  Ten  Years  with  Spiritual  Mediums "  (1876). 
I  States  in  important  8uit«,  being  asso-  Felltws,  JohB  F.^  an  American  banker,  born  in 
in  several  with  Daniel  Webster  and  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1815 ;  died  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
Olay,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  spoken  July  6,  1887.  In  early  life  he  removed  to 
oe  of  tlie  most  promising  lawyers  in  the  Boston,  became  financial  manager  of  the  daily 
p-.  At  the  close  of  his  congressional  "  Atlas, ^' and  subsequently  publisher  and  pro- 
lie  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  was  elected  prietor  of  the  "  Courier.'^  At  the  outbreak  of 
of  the  Superior  Court,  occupying  his  the  civil  war  he  sold  out  his  newspaper  inter- 
tJtie  bench  for  ten  years,  and  then  re-  esta,  and  went  to  the  front  as  lieutenant-colo- 
{>ractice,  to  which  he  applied  himself,  nel  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment  of  Massachu- 
lno  exception  of  a  term  in  the  State  aetts  Volunteers.  He  performed  meritorious 
^ill  1877.  services  in  North  Carolina,  being  in  command 
dd,  Fraidfl  Gerry,  an  American  clergy-  of  his  regimeut  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
by  flician,  and  author,  born  in  Stamford,  taken  prisoner  in  action,  sent  to  Libby  Prison  in 
.A^vg.  18,  1844;  died  in  New  York  city,  Richmond,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  there 
Ir,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Getty s-  till  he  was  selected  as  one  of  the  company  of 
'  AH  early  age,  and,  after  spending  some  100  Union  soldiers  to  be  placed  in  Cliarleston, 
.  soientitic  researches,  entered  Hartwick  B.  C,  within  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Wagner 
K^oal  Seminary,  where  he  astonished  his  during  the  bombardment  of  that  city.  At  the 
"s  by  his  remarkable  aptitude  for  re-  end  of  the  siege  he  procured  an  exchange,  and 
8t;udy  and  investigation.  On  receiving  returned  home.  He  was  shortly  afterward  ap- 
rre^c  of  D.  D.  from  the  Lutheran  Church,  pointed  Superintendent  of  the  Chelsea  Savings- 
A  assigned  to  a  mission  in  Waterloo,  Bank,  which  office  he  retained  till  within  two 
Removing  to  New  York  city  to  avail  months  of  his  death.  Mr.  Fellows  was  a  mem- 
f  of  larger  facilities  for  scientific  study,  her  of  the  Salem  Glee  Club,  famous  many  years 
■finished  preaching,  and  applied  himself  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  captain  of  the  Chelsea 
srudy  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  Light  Infantry,  which  he  brought  up  to  a  high 
>f  _  Dr.  Worcester.  The  natural  rapidity  standard  of  military  perfection. 
''iilch  he  acquired  information,  especially  Ftster,  Akliy  ILelly,  an  American  refnnner, 
otnplex  character,  enabled  him  to  com-  born  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1811 ;  died  in 
>is  course  in  half  the  usual  time.  He  was  Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,1887.  She  was  of 
^tod  at  the  New  York  College  of  Phy-  Quaker  parentage,  and  received  her  chief  edu- 
^  and  Surgeons  with  a  distinguished  cation  in  a  Sunday-school  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
^  l>nt  never  practiced  this  profession  to  She  taught  for  several  years  in  Worcester  and 
Kt^nt.  In  1867  he  married  Josephine  Millbury,  but  in  1837  became  interested  in 
^l^  who  had  already  won  a  reputation  the  anti-slavery  movement,  and  thenceforward 
'  literary  work.  After  this  Mr.  and  Mrs.  gave  her  time  and  energy  to  the  advancement 
'^  devoted  themselves  to  literature,  con-  of  that  cause.  She  was  reputed  to  have  been 
^S  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  re-  the  first  woman  that  addressed  a  mixed  an- 
^r.  Fairfield's  articles  inclined  to  the  dience  on  the  subject,  and  suffered  many  in- 
^lon  of  scientific  and  other  questions  of  dignities  because  of  her  freedom  of  speech. 
^  interest,  displaying  the  evidences  of  a  On  Dec.  21,  1845,  she  married  Stephen  S.  Fos- 
■^hip  far  beyond  his  years.  For  ten  ter,  an  equally  vigorous  laborer  in  the  cause, 
i^lve  years  they  worked  with  much  in-  after  which  they  continued  their  work  to- 
>  ^nd  their  joint  income  enabled  them  to  gether.  In  1850  they  began  speaking  in  advo- 
^^ircnmstances  of  affluence.  They  were  cacy  of  woman  suffrage,  Mrs.  Foster  partici- 
^  figures  at  the  various  publishing-houses,  pating  in  the  agitation  till  her  health  com- 
^  arm-in-arm.  Then  a  cloud  began  to  pelled  her  to  cease  from  public  speaking.  She 
'^^er  their  lives,  talent  and  intellect  slow-  was  also  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause  of 
^  ^ay  in  husband  and  wife  before  the  prohibition,  and  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  prao- 
"^abit,  and  both  were  reduced  to  phys-  tice  of  taxation  without  representation,  carry- 
^^  mental  wrecks.  For  several  months  ing  her  views  to  such  an  extreme  that  she  al- 
^  had  been  seen  of  them  on  their  ac-  lowed  her  cows  to  be  levied  upon  and  sold, 
^^ti  routes.  A  messenger  notifying  Cor-  and  her  farm  to  be  seized  and  offered  for  sale 
"■^vy  on  the  night  of  March  31,  1887.  that  rather  than  pay  her  taxes  without  being  per- 
J^y  of  a  dead  woman  had  iust  been  found  mitted  to  vote  or  hold  public  office, 
"essignated  house,  led  to  the  di<KK)very  of  Fawler,  OrBon  Sfilre,  an  American  phrenolo- 
^t  was  mortal  of  the  accomplished  and  gist,  born  in  Cohocton,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y., 
^^^amiful  Mrs.  Fairfield.  Four  days  later  Oct.  11,  1809;  d.  in  Sharon  Station,  N.  Y., 
^^band  was  found  dead  in  another  part  of  Ang.  18, 1887.  He  was  graduated  at  Amherst 
'^y*    Mr.  Fairfield  received  the  degrees  of  in  1834,  in  the  class  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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He  had  entered  college  with  the  intention  of  the  farming  interests  of  the  State,  Itflkiiig  la 

Ereparing  for  the  ministry,  but  while  a  student  father's  place  in  the  operations  of  tb&  -Agricoli- 

e  became  interested  in  the  system  of  mental  ural  Society.    For  many  years  he  wga^*^^^ 

philosopliy    expounded    by    Spurzheim    and  ber  of  its  executive  committee,  oncB  g^o®* 

Combe,  and  put  its  principles  to  practice.     His  manager  of  its  exhibitions.    In  \BS^  "^^^ 

success,  in  class-room  lectures  and  in  examin-  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislators^  .    Jt 

ing  the  heads  of  his  fellow-students,  led  him  elected  the  following  year.    Doring  '£>     »f ♦^ 

to  pursue  phrenology  as  a  profession.    Taking  ice  he  secured  important  amendiBeni:^^ «°   • 

his  brother  Lorenzo  in    partnership,   he  re-  game  laws  of  the  State,  and  guided     ^J^^. 

moved  to  New  York  city,  established  an  office  cultural  questions  that  appeared  be-  jS^^^tttnA 

in  old  Clinton   Hall,  on  Nassau  Street,  and  Assembly.     When  the  New  York  kp:^^^.  q^> 

began  the  publication  of  **  The  Phrenological  Experimental  Station  was  established    ^aa^j  to 

Joumar*  in  1838.     He  wrote  books  rapidly,  neva,  Gov.  Cornell  appointed  Mr.  Ge-"**^  j^^^ 

was  active  in  works  of  reform  and  progress,  be  its  general  manager.     Personally,  h«^^.^ 

an   opponent   of  slavery,  intemperance,   and  oped  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ^™^^^,n\hinl 

other  evils,  and  became  the  recognized  founder  State,  contributed  largely  to  the  agric^^^     ^ 

of  practical  phrenology  in  the  United  States,  literature  of  the  day,  and,  in  leisure  mc:^-^^^^ 

In  1843  the  Fowler  brothers  admitted  Samuel  acquainted  himself  fnlly  with  the  lat^"  **^ 

R.  Weils  into  the  firm,  which  then  took  the  vances  in  pisciculture.  ^ 

name  of  Fowler  &  Wells.     Orson  Fowler  re-        GerBcr,  Edward,  an  American  physicia^^^:^]  v^ 

mained  with  the  firm,  lecturing,  writing  books,  in  Altsbrisach,  Baden,  Germany,  in  1880^^^;  ^ 

and  editing  *^Tlie  Phrenological  Journal,"  till  in  Erie,  Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1887.    He  was  grt^ ^^^ 

1865,  when  he  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  at  the  Vienna  University  of  Medicine^^^J' , g, 

lectures  and  examinations  exclusively.    From  having  taken  part  in  the  Revolution  of  '^^ 

that  time  till  within  a  month  of  his  death  he  came  to  the  United  States  upon  itssappi 

spent  ten  months  of  the  year  in  lecture-tours  Settling  in  Erie,  Pa.,  he  rapidly  rose  to 

through  the  United  States.    His  most  impor-  nence  in  local.  State,  and  national  medic 

tant  books  are :  *^  Memory  and  Intellectual  Im-  cles.    He  served  the  city  as  health  officii 

provement " ;  **  Self-Culture  and  Perfection  of  fifteen  years,  was  president  of  the  State  ^ 

Character  " ;   "  Physiology,  Mental  and  Ani-  of  Health  under  Gov.  Pattison,  and,  at  th^  ^^^ 

mal '' ;  "  Matrimony  " ;  "  Hereditary  Descent " ;  of  his  death,  was  the  elected  representat'  "^  ^^ 

"  Phrenology    Proved,    Illustrated,    and    Ap-  Pennsylvania  to  the   International   Sai 

plied  " ;  and  "  Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology."  Convention,  held  in  Vienna  a  month  latet 

Francis,  Chutes  Stephen,  an  American   pnb-  was  through  Dr.   Germer's  efforts  tba 

lisher,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  9,  1805 ;  grave  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  was  disco 

died  in  Tarry  town,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1887.    He  and  marked  by  the  State  Legislature  i 

was  a  son  of  David  Francis,  of  the  Boston  block-house  patterned  after  the  original  fa^ 
book-publishing  house  of  Monroe  &  Francis,        Gfllesirfe,  HtIb,  an  American  educator, 

and  learned  the  printing-trade  and  book-selling  in  Brownsville,  Pa. ;  died  in  South  Bend, 

business  under  his  father.     When  twenty-one  March  4,  1887.     She  was  a  niece  of  Tb 

years  of  age  he  removed  to  New  York  city.  Swing,   Secretary  of   State  under  Pres:       

and  engaged  in  book-selling  on  Broadway,  near  Harrison,   and    a  cousin   of  James  GiUt^^«^ 

Dey  Street.    In  1838  his  brother,  David  G.  Blaine  and  of  the  wife  of  Gen.  William  T.  3    -J 

Francis,  entered  into  partnership  with  him,  man.    She  was  educated  with  the  latter  a 

and  later  they  moved  up  Broadway  nearly  to  Georgetown  Convent,  and  during  herresi" 

Spring  Street.    This  partnership  was  kept  up  in  the  national  capital  was  a  leader  in  so 

till  1860,  and  Charles  carried  on  the  business  noted  for  her  learning.    When  twenty-six.^ 

till  about  1877,  when  he  retired  and  passed  the  old  she  withdrew  from  worldly  associate 

remainder    of  his    life    in    Tarrytown.     His  joined  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  I 

Broadway  store  was  headquarters  for  men  of  Cross,  and,  removing  to  South  Bend,  I 

letters  and  bibliophiles  from  all  parts  of  the  where  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Sorin  had  i 

country.    He  was  the  publisher  of  Audubon^s  founded  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

**Birdsof  America,"  and  the  works  of  William  lished  St.  Mary's  Academy.     Under  ber^- 

Ellery  Ciianning,  William  Ware,  Kev.  Orville  ministration  this  academy  became  one  o\ 

Dewey,  Kev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Mrs.  Kirk-  best -known  educational    institutions  ia 

land,  and  others,  and  was  the  first  publisher  in  country.    During  the  war  she  devoted  mcc^ 

this  country  of  Mrs.  Browning^s  works.  her  time  to  establishing  hospitals  and  or< 

Geddes,   James,  an    American    agriculturist,  ing  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldier 

born  in  Caraillus,  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  1 870  she  was  appointed  Mother  Superior 

Nov.  10,  1831 ;  died  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  f( 

16,  1887.     He  was  educated  at  Homer  and  United  States,  and,  as  such,  founded  ros) 

Cazenova  academies,  N.  Y.,  and,  at  the  age  of  male  academies  throughout  the  country.     ^—  ^ 

seventeen,  began   work  as  a  civil  engineer,  name  in  religifm  was  Mother  An^lia. 

Having  inherited  his  father^s  love  of  agricult-        €«ddill,  Alkeit  GaDatli,  an  American  eni! ^"i|^ 

ure,  after  the  letter's  death,  he  devoted  him-  born  in  ifontgomery,  Ala.,  Oct  81,  lS2c=^/(/w 

self  more  particularly  to  the  development  of  in  New  York  city  Feb.  19,  1887.    Utf^  extend 
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republic  of  Texas  when  but  vannah,  FernaDdiDa,  and  WilmingtoD,  N.  C. 
and  served  as  a  midshipman  At  Fernandina  he  sent  his  small-boats  with  a 
Q  his  discharge  he  went  to  picked  crew,  and  destroyed  the  bark  *' A]  ra- 
id took  a  course  of  instruc-  rado  "  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  while 
ite  engraving.  Thence  he  re-  on  blockade  duty  captured  and  either  sent  in 
elphia  to  study  engraving  on  port  or  destroyed  six  prizes.  He  was  in  com- 
y  establishing  himself  in  New  maud  of  the  receiving-ship  *'  Ohio,''  at  Boston, 
mk-note  engraver,  in  oonnec-  186d-'65 ;  light-house  inspector  at  New  Or- 
i  that  afterward  became  the  leans  1865-' 67;  commissioned  as  commodore 
^ote  Company,  and  advancing  March  12,  1867;  and  retired  Nov.  15,  1862. 
le  office  of  president  of  the  Greei,  Williui  Hereer,  an  American  clergy- 
3  personally  made  contracts  man,  bom  in  Wilmington,  N.  C,  May  2,  1798; 
)n  of  bank-notes  and  bonds  died  in  Bewanee,  Tenn.,  Feb.  18,  1887.  Be 
n  governments,  and  received  was  descended  from  the  Bradley  and  Sharp- 
'oyal  and  imperial  favor.  lie  less  families  of  Quakers,  was  early  prepared 
1,  conservative  man,  with  a  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  was  gradu- 
estic  retirement.  ated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
HTeatbcnby.  an  American  act-  1818.  He  was  admitted  to  deacon's  orders  in 
idon,  England,  in  1849;  died  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1821,  and 
March  24, 1887.  6hewasone  to  those  of  the  priesthood  two  years  later. 
I  of  whom  have  made  reputa-  During  the  first  four  years  of  his  ministry  he 
trical  profession.  She  made  was  in  charge  of  a  church  in  Willinmsborough, 
ice  on  the  stage  in  Bradford,  N.  C,  acting  in  the  mean  time  also  as  chief 
,  and  her  tirst  American  ap-  missionary  of  the  diocese.  In  1826  he  re- 
tnut  Street  Theatre,  Philndel-  moved  to  Hillsborough,  and  founded  St.  Mat- 
burlesqne  of  ^^Lucretia  Bor-  thew's  Church,  whei^e  he  labored  tiil  1837, 
(69.  After  the  return  of  the  when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  and  Professor 
troupe,  with  which  she  had  of  Belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  North 
England,  she  joined  Rice*8  Carolina.  After  a  congenial  and  fruitful  serv- 
pany,  and  appeared  in  the  ice  of  twelve  years  in  this  institution,  he  was 
fabrtel,  with  much  success,  unexpectedly  elected  first  bishop  of  the  dio- 
C.  Goodwin  was  playing  the  cese  of  Mississippi  in  1849,  and  on  Feb.  24, 
h  policeman,  and  an  attach-  1850,  was  consecrated  in  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
•etween  them,  which  resulted  Jackson.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
on  June  24, 1877.  The  same  upon  him  in  1845  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
Willie  Edouin's  company  in  sylvania,  and  afterward  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the 
ing  in  the  plays  in  which  she  University  of  North  Carolina. 
1  popularity.  After  leaving  Greeie,  Theodore  ?•,  an  American  naval  offi- 
I  and  her  husband  formed  one  cer,  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1809;  died 
.  appeared  in  the  large  cities  in  JafiFrey,  N.  H.,  Aug.  80,  1887.  He  was  ap- 
[obbies."  Mrs.  Goodwin  was  pointed  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States 
socially.  navy  from  Vermont  Nov.  1,  1826,  promoted 
an  American  naval  officer,  to  passed-midshipmnn  in  1832,  commissioned 
^ndon,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1812;  as  lieutenant  Dec.  20,  1887,  commander  Sept. 
ice.  R.  I.,  April  7,  1887.  He  14,  1855,  captain  July  16,  1862,  commodore 
y  May  1,  1826,  and  was  or-  July  24,  1867,  rear-admiral  May  24,  1872,  and 
;eiving-ship  "Independence,"  placed  on  the  retired  list  Nov.  1,  1871.  Dur- 
me  year.  He  was  on  duty  on  ing  the  Mexican  War  he  was  a  lieutenant  on 
3t  India  squadron,  1827-'28;  the  frigate  "  Congress,"  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
'  West  Indies,  1829-'81 ;  pro-  ron,  and  for  six  months  had  command  of  the 
midshipman  April  28,  1832;  land  forces  at  Mazatlan.  In  1864,  while  in 
m,  1831-'84 ;  frigate  "  Bran-  command  of  the  **  San  Jacinto,"  he  was  left  in 
}  squadron,  1884-'87  ;  com-  command  of  the  Eastern  Gulf  squadron,  on  the 
tenant  March  8,  1837;  sloop  return  of  Kear-Admiral  Bailey  to  the  United 
Indies,  1838;  receiving- ship  States,  and  in  1865,  while  commanding  the 
839-'40;  sloop  "Falmouth,"  " Richmond,"  of  the  Western  Gulf  squadron, 
1841-'43;  steamer  "Union,"  protected  the  troops  that  were  being  landed 
steamer  "Michigan,"  on  the  for  the  attack  upon  Mobile.  He  commanded 
steamer  "  Fulton,"  1852;  re-  the  Pensacola  Navy-yard  in  1868-70. 
)hio,"  at  Boston,  185d-'55;  Greenwood,  Johi,  an  American  lawyer,  born 
commander  Sept.  14,  1855;  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  6,  1798;  died  in 
Few  York,  1857-'58  ;  lipht-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11,  1887.  In  1810  his 
t  Buffalo,  1858-'61.  On  July  father  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  two 
as  commissioned  as  captain  years  afterward  placed  John  in  the  office  of 
nd  of  the  "Jamestown,"  and  Aaron  Burr,  where  he  studied  law  for  five 
k  part  in  the  blockade  off  Sa-  years.    In  1819  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
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practicing  in  New  York  citj  till  1828,  when  he  erected  the  first  type-foundry  in  CaoAda,  tod 
settled  in  Brooklyn.  In  1837  he  was  appoint-  supplied  the  funds  to  estahlish  one  in  tbedtj  ks 
ed  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  Mexico,  but  his  plans  and  capital  were  k& 
afterward  an  examiner  in  Chancery  and  a  Su-  stolen  by  the  Mexican  consul  in  Kew  York,  to  \f 
preme  Court  commissioner.  When  the  City  whom  he  had  intrusted  them.  He  was  also 
Court  of  Brooklyn  was  organized,  in  1849,  he  interested  in  several  foundries  in  Englani 
was  elected  the  first  judge,  holding  the  office  HagM,  Willbn,  clergyman,  born  in  PelkB,  |b 
for  five  years,  when  he  declined  a  renomina-  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4, 1808;  died  in  1^ 
tion  and  resumed  his  practice.  He  drew  up  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 1887.  He  vaa  grtdo- 
the  original  charter  of  the  city,  and  was  large-  ated  at  Hamilton  in  1826,  and,  after  stodTing 
ly  instrumental  in  securing  the  appointment  of  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  for  a  year, 
a  commission  to  license  ferries  between  New  was  graduated  at  Newton  Tbeologicd  lostito-  ri 
York  and  Brooklyn.  Judge  Greenwood  was  tion  in  1829.  On  Oct.  20,  1827,  he  was  on  §> 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  iirst  vice-president  dained  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Ghorebio 
of  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  a  found-  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1881  entered  opon  tin 
er  of  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  and  an  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  fioi-  |m. 
incorporator  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  ton.  In  1837  he  became  pastor  of  the  Flnt 
GrifliB,  SsHMl  P«9  an  American  navigator.  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  hot  re- 
born in  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1826 ;  died  in  As-  turned  to  Boston  in  1840  to  the  charge  of  the 
pinwall,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  July  4, 1887.  He  Federal  Street  Church.  He  rabseqaentlj  held 
was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Naval  pastorates  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (1848-'60); 
Academy  first  in  a  class  of  sixty,  and  served  Newark,  N.  J.  (1850-'5d);  Albuiy,  K.  Y. 
throughout  the  Mexican  War  on  the  United  (1863-'58);  New  York  city  (1858-'62),  retnn- 
States  frigate  **  Savannah,^*  then  attached  to  ing  thence  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  for  i^ 
the  Pacific  squadron,  which  took  possession  of  seven  years.  He  was  elected  in  1869Profeflor  Ija 
California  and  held  it  till  the  close  of  the  war.  of  Homiletics  in  the  Baptist  Theological  Semi-  It^ 
His  skill  as  a  navigator  being  recognized  at  an  nary,  Chicago,  occupying  that  chair  ahoatoM  |i«B 
early  age,  an  extra  hazardous  duty  was  as-  year,  and  then  accepting  a  charge  in  Orange, 
signed  to  him  in  1849,  when  he  was  appointed  N.  J.  His  last  pastorate  was  on  Wollastoo 
to  c«»mmand  the  United  States  brig  *^  Rescue,^'  Heights,  near  Boston,  where  he  was  in  187^ 
which,  with  the  '*  Advance,"  formed  the  first  '87.  making  the  aggregate  duration  of  hisK^- 
United  States  Arctic  expedition,  fitted  out  at  eral  charges  in  that  city  and  its  snhnrheneirl! 
the  expense  of  the  late  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  to  thirty-five  years.  He  received  the  degree  d 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  This  expedition  D.  D.  from  Brown  in  1849,  and  from  HarnH  m^ 
secured  the  first  traces  of  the  lost  English  ex-  in  1868.    Dr.  Hague  was  a  trustee  of  the  fb^  ifr 

florer,  and  both  Capt.  Griffin  and  Lieut.  De  mer  university  from  1837  until  bis  death,  i^  |ia 

laven   were  personally  decorated  by  Queen  of  Vassar  College  from  its  incorporation,  and 

Victoria  for  their  services.     Durmg  the  civil  of  Columbian  University  in  Washington,  D-^ 

war  he  was  detailed,  at  New  Orleans,  to  col-  Besides  numerous   occasional   addresses  m 

lect  a  fieet  for  Gen.  Banks^s  Red  River  expedi-  orations,  including  discourses  on  the  lifd  ^ 

tion,  and  rendered  other  efficient  service  to  the  character  of  John  Quinoy  Adams  (1848),  i^^  |i; 

national  military  and  naval  commanders  in  niram    Judson    (1851),    and    John  Orertoo 

that  section.     He  subsequently  entered  the  Choules  (1856),  he  published  "  Historical  D^ 

employ  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Cora-  course  on  the  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary™ 

pany,  and  commanded,  as  commodore,  sue-  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Providenee,  R.  L  —i 

cessive  steamers  of  their  fleet  till  1882,  taking  November  7, 1889  "  (Boston,  1889):  ''Goi^^  |l 

the  palatial  steamer  ^^  City  of  Tokio  ^' around  Conversation,  on  the  Gospel  of  Joba'Ml^ 

Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco.    During  the  last  ton,  1840) ;  '*  Eight  Views  of  Baptism  "(1^^^ 

four  years  of  his  life  he  was  employ^  at  As*  "  The  Baptist  Church  transplanted  from  tw 

pinwall,  superintending  a  large  contract  on  the  Old  World  to  the  New ''  (New  York,  1^ 

Panama  Can.al.  **  Conversational  Commentaries  on  the  G^ 

Gaeria,  Thoaas  J.,  an  American  manufacturer,  of  Matthew  ^'  (1851) ;  ''  Acts  of  the  Apo^„ 

bom  in  Davenport,  Devonshire,  England,  in  (1651);    ''Christianity    and    StatesnMDslup 

1799;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  31,  1887.  (1855),    enlarged    edition,    Boston,    1»5); 

lie  came  to  the  United  States  in  1822,  and  "Home  Life"  (1855);   ''The  Self-ao*^'? 

soon  afterward  was  engaged  as  a  publisher  in  Character  of  the  New-Testament  Chrl^ti^j"^ 

New  York  city,  reprinting,  in  the  cheap  form  (Philadelphia,  1871) ;   and  "  Christian  G'*: 

of  his  "Republic  of  Letters,"  the  works  of  ness  in  the  Minister"  (Boston,  1880).  ^ 

many  of  the  noted  novelists  of  Europe,  in-  latest  work,  completed  a  few  days  ^^"Ift?*. 

eluding  those  of  bir  Walter  Scott.    This  occu-  death,    was    issued    posthumously  *'J^ 

pation  led  him  to  become  interested  in  type-  Notes ;    or,   Fifty  Years*  Ontlook "  (B<*^ 

founding,  and  it  was  he  who  furnished  the  1887),  and  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences- 
elder  Bennett  the  type  used  on  the  first  "New        HaniigtM,  Hcarj  Ft,  an  American  ^°tv 

York  Herald."    His  foundry,  on  Gold  Street,  bom  in  Roxbury,   Mass.,  in  1813;  ^^ 

was  sold  to  James  Conner,  and  became  the  Keene,  N.  H.,  Sept.  19.  1887.    Be  was  ^^J? 

nucleus  of  a  large  establishment.    Mr.  Guerin  ated  at  Harvard  in  1884,  became  a  Unit<nv 
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,  and  filled  pastorates  in  Lawrence  and  oeived  an  editorial  appointment  on  '^Tbe  San 
ge,  Mass.  He  took  an  active  interest  Francisco  News-Letter."  He  attracted  the  at- 
ucatiomd  systems  of  those  cities,  and,  tention  of  the  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage  dar- 
eaching  regularly,  served  as  a  member  ing  a  lecturing  tour  of  the  latter  in  Califomia, 
«hool  boards,  and  also  as  superintend-  and  was  induced  to  remove  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
[^hools  in  the  latter  city.  In  1864  he  where  he  became  an  editorial  writer  and  book- 
>inted  saperintendent  of  public  schools  reviewer  for  the  Brooklyn  ^*  Eagle."  His  writ- 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  held  the  office  ings  revealed  a  wide  familiarity  with  English 
aaly  until  his  death.  He  began  con-  literature  and  the  theological  thought  of  the 
to  magazines  early  in  life,  confining  day.  Among  his  literary  remains  is  the  manu- 
almost  wholly  to  educational  topics,  script  of  a  book  entitled  *'  Six  Modem  Humor- 
sn  he  accepted  the  snperintendency  at  ists,"  which  he  completed  in  1881. 
dford,  he  had  established  a  national  Hanlign',  David  Stailey,  an  American  soldier, 
^n  by  his  writings  on  that  subject,  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  24^  1842 ;  died 
:>efore  his  death  he  published  a  speU-  there,  April  5,  1887.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
y  and  completed  a  school  history.  civil  war  he  entered  the  National  service,  and 

Jolu  Woley,  an  American   lawyer,  he  was  continually  in  the  field  till  the  close  of 

Virginia  in  1808 ;  died  in  Galveston,  the  war.  participating  in  many  of  the  battles  in 

Lpril  1,  1887.    He  was  educated  for  which  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  engaged, 

in  his  native  State,  and  removed  to  At  the  battle  of  the  Wildemess  all  the  officers 

1837,  settling  in  Brazoria,  the  most  of  his  company  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 

i  coanty  at  that  time.    He  achieved  four  color- bearers  were  successively  shot  down. 

>n  in  his  profession  during  the  exist-  While  the  engagement  was  at  its  height  he  was 

the  republic  of  Texas,  and   when  it  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  color  company, 

uDized  as  a  State  of  the  Federal  Union  and  at  great  peril  preserved  the  fiags.    He  was 

ointed  its  first  attorney-general,  serv-  wounded  in  a  charge  at  Spotfaylvania  Ooart- 

ond  term  by  reappointment.    He  was  House  in  May,  1864,  and  upon  his  recovery  was 

it  of  the  Legislature  several  times,  and  detailed  as  adjutant  of  his  regiment,  continuing 

»n  the  commission  that  revised  the  in  that  office  till  the  close  of  the  war.    In  1878 

W8  and  formulated  the  present  penal  Gov.  Hartranft  appointed  him  Assistant  Adiu- 

l  the  code  of  criminal  and  civil  pro-  tant-General  of  Pennsylvania,  and  he  occnpied 

f  the  State.  the  office  through  all  the  changes  of  admmis- 

WiUliB  Ltgai,  an  American  clergyman,  tration  till  his  death. 

Mansfield,  O.,  Nov.  4,  1817;  died  in  Htthan,  HciryH.,  an  American  hotel -keeper, 

rk  city,  Sept.  2, 1887.    He  united  with  horn  in  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28,  1818 ;  died 

hodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1884,  was  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,Peb.  20,  1887.   He  received 

to  preach  in  1836,  and  joined  the  an  academic  education,  and,  removing  to  Sara- 

i  Conference,  which  then  included  the  toga,  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  from 

I  part  of  Ohio,  in  1887.    Having  re-  1839  till  1849.    He  was  among  the  first  to  take 

thorough  training  at  Norwalk  Semi-  advantage  of  the  mineral  springs,  and  to  en- 

ihe  classic  languages  and  mathematics,  gage  in  the  hotel  business,  becoming  one  of  the 

appointed  a  tutor  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  owners  of  the  old  Congress  Hall,  which  was 

ty  in  1845,  and  principal  of  Baldwin  burned  in  1865,  and  replaced  with  the  present 

in  1848.  In  1852  he  was  elected  Pro-  structure,  opened  in  1868.  In  the  latter  year, 
I  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  while  workmen  were  digging  for  the  founda- 
«leyan  University,  and  in  1860  Assist-  tion  of  a  buniness  block,  a  new  spring  was  dis- 
esponding  Secretary  of  the  Methodist  covered,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
ry  Society,  holding  the  latter  office  till  Hathom  Spring,  and  owned  and  managed  by 
len  he  was' elected  bishop.  After  his  Mr.  Hathom  and  his  family.  He  was  super- 
I  to  the  episcopate  he  visited  Japan,  visor  of  Saratoga  four  years,  elected  sheriff 
Ddia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Ger-  of  the  county  in  1858  and  1862,  and  member 
id  Scandinavia,  inspecting  and  direct-  of  Congress  in  1872-^74. 
Methodist  missions  in  those  countries.  Hayes,  Johi  L«rd,  lawyer,  bora  in  South  Ber- 
ried through  every  State  and  Territory  wick.  Me.,  April  18, 1812 ;  died  in  Cambridge, 
nion,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe.  Mass.,  April  18,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harris  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  Dartmouth  in  1881,  and  then  studied  law  at 
iegheny  College  in  1856,  and  that  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1835  he  was  ad- 
rom  Baldwin  University  in  1870.  mitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  Portsmouth, 
N  WlBlaB  Street,  an  American  journalist.  Me.,  where  he  followed  his  profession,  and  for 
Xondon,  England,  Dec.  11,  1834;  died  a  time  was  Clerk  of  the  United  States  Courts 
Idyn,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  1887.  He  was  for  the  District  of  New  Hampshire.  He  was 
i  for  the  Church,  but  after  graduation  called  in  1846  to  become  general  manager  of 
rd  his  mind  changed  and  he  became  a  the  Eatahdin  Iron  Works,  but  the  British  free- 
or  the  press  and  a  teacher  in  Birming-  trade  tariff  of  that  year  ruined  the  project, 
^n  1865  he  came  to  the  United  States,  In  1851  he  moved  to  Washington,  where  he 

in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  re-  was  employed  by  the  Canadian  Government  as 


'\ 
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its  counsel  in  the  advocacy  of  the  reciprocity  in  many  of  the  Philharmonic  oonoert^^ 

treaty.     Ue  organized  and  was  Secretary  of  the  classical  concerts  ofThoroas  and  Dai 

the  Mexican,  Kio  Grande,  and  Pacific  Railway  and  appeared  in  all  the  concerts  of  tbe 

Company,  and  in  1854  obtained  a  charter  from  Masic  Association,  besides  those  of 

the  Mexican  Government  that  authorized  the  cieties.     Latterly  she  had  given  mncb 

construction  of  a  railroad  across  that  country,  time  to  the  musical  instruction  of  yoi 

Mr.  Hayes  was  one  uf  the  marshals  that  rode  and  was  winning  a  high  reputation  as  a 

beside  the  carriage  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  his  when  she  was  bitten  by  a  dog  in  tbe 

first  inauguration,  and  in  1861  was  appointed  of  1886,  and  her  nervous  system  sos 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Patent-Office.    This  place  shock  from  which  she  never  recovered, 

he  held  until  1865  when,  on  the  organization  doning  all  else,  she  sang  with  the  choir' 

of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mnnufact-  became  too  feeble  to  leave  her  house,  anc' 

urers,  he  became  its  secretary,  and  continued  away  in  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
so  until  his  death.    In  1822  he  was  appointed        HtUday,  Bci,  an  American  pioneer,  W  ^ 

president  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Hayes  Bourbon  County,  Ky..  in  1819;  diedirKiK:    i 

collected  and  mounted  a  cabinet  of  birds,  made  land,  Ore.,  July  8,  1887.     While  a  mer^tf^^'r 

a  herbarium,  and  studied  geology  in  the  library  he  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  W    ^M^' 

and  field.    In  1843  he  read  a  paper  before  the  a  leader  in  the  rugged  life  of  that  sectic^ 

American  Association  of  Geologists  and  Natu-  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be  es 

ralists,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  on  ^*  Gla-  himself  as  a  contractor,  purchasing  the  ^ 

ciers,*^  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  impor*  materials  required  by  the  subsistence, 

tant  contribution,  up  to  that  time,  on  glacial  and  Indian  departments.    With  the  pv^'^c^' 

phenomena  in  relation  to  geology.     He  was  of  this  business  he  opened  mercantile  bo^:^  ^^ 

elected  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat-  Salt  Lake  City  and  San  Francisco,  and  ' 

nral  History  in  1845,  and  was  connected  with  out  the  Brigham  Young  express,  with       ^^ 

other  scientific  bodies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Federal  authorities  had  refused  toi»»    ^^ 

In  1860  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  contract  for  mail  transportation  after  tlr^^^^' 

Dartmouth.    He  edited  the  ^^  United  States  In-  mon  war  of  1857-*58.    Mr.  Hollidaj 

dustrial  Directory  "  and  the  ''  Bulletin  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a  valuable  contrac 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,^'  the  Government,  and  his  mail  and  oi 

of  which  he  was  also  the  principal  contributor,  express  was  for  the  next  ten  years  the 

His  writingsi,  which  are  both  scientific  and  po-  inglink  between  the  frontier  States  ^ 

litical,  include  nearly  one  hundred  titles,  among  West  and  the  Pacific  coast.     To  facUit 

which  are  ^^  Rei)ort  on  North  American  In-  speedy  delivery  of  important  busineas 

dians^*;  ^*Jackson*s  Vindication  as  the  Dis-  and  newspapers,  he  organized  the^poi 

coverer   of   Ansesthetics  '^ ;  ^^  Sketch  of  Ma-  press,''  for  which  stations    were 

ryland  Geology "  ;  ^*  Sheep  Industry  in  the  regular  intervals  over  an  uninhabited 

South  " ;  and  very  many  papers  on  wool* grow-  of  country  2,000  miles  across,  relays  of  L^ 

ing  and  wool-manufacture,  as  well  as  on  its  were  kept  at  each  station,  and  daring 

relations  to  the  tariff  issues.   He  also  published  every  third  station.    The  trip  from  San 

*^  Reminiscences  of  the  Free-soil  Movement  in  cisoo  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  was  thus  made  r 

New  Hampshire  "  (1845),  that  attracted  much  days.    Mr.  HoUiday's  mail  pay  from  th( 

attention,  he  himself  drawing  up  the  call  for  ernment  on  the  overland  route  soon  amo' 

the  first  convention  of  Independent  Democrats,  to  $150,000  a  year,  and  the  income 

when  Senator  John  P.  Hale  withdrew  from  stages  to  $1,500  a  day.    He  invested  larg»' 

the  Democratic  party ;  also,  *^  Corolla  Hym-  cattle-raising,  was  one  of  tbe  owners 

norum  Saororum, '  a  selection  of  Latin  hymns  famed  Ophir  mine  in  Nevada,  and  esttbl 

of  the  early  and  middle  ages  (Boston,  1887).  steamship-lines  between  San   Francisco 

Heane,  Antoila,  an  American  singer^  born  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  Sandwich  Islands^ — 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1850;  died  in  New  York  Australia.     By  1866  his  wealth  wasestiin^ 

city,  July  18, 1887.     While  yet  a  child  she  dis-  at  $10,000,000.    In  1868  he  sold  his  ove<^ 

tinguished  herself  by  singing  in  concerts  and  mail  route  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  for  H^ 

operas  in  her  native  city,  where  her  father  was  000,  removed  to  Portland,  and  began  bair^ 

employed  as  a  teacher  of  languages  in  the  pub-  the  Oregon  and  California  Railroad.   Wifi^ 

lie  schools,  appearing  in  *^  Der  FreischUtz "  as  income  from  the  Ophir  mine  he  purcha^B 

early  as  her  twelfth  year.     In  1865  she  re-  farm  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  to  ^ 

moved  to  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  he  gave  the  name  of  Ophir,  and  C3 

vocal  study,  and,  while  under  the  tuition  of  about  $1,000,000  on  the  erection  of  a 

Signor  Muzio,   sang    in    Theodore  Thomas's  castle  and  the  beautifying  of  the  groaodj 

symphony  soirees  in  the  season  of  1866.    In  met  with  serious  losses  in  the  panic  of 

1869  she  went  to  Europe,  studying  two  years  abandoned  Ophir  farm,  and  retired  to 

in  Florence,  and  returning  to  New  York  in  land.      One   of   his   daughters 

1871,  having  been  engaged  as  contralto  for  the  Comtesse    de    Pourtalea,    and    anoth< 

choir  of  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Baroness  de  Bnssidre. 

where  she  sang  till  two  months  previous  to  her        HMies,  Heiry  Aagistas.  an  .\merican  lit — *^ 

death.     During  this  engagement  she  took  part  born  in  Boston,  Mas.^.,  March  10, 1813;  dieda 
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r,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1887.    He  was  gradu-  which  he  obtained  prizes  from  the  Massachn- 

b     Amherst  in  1830,  and,  after  a  two-  setts  Horticaltaral  Society.      lie  began  the 

oourse    in  theology  in  the    Andover  collection  in  1844  of  all  kinds  of  cherry,  plum, 

^ical  Seminary,   he  took  a  two-years^  peach,  apple,  and  pear  trees  that  were  attain- 

ii3  medicine  at  Yele.    He  went  to  Paris,  able,  and  in  time  the  whole  numbered  over 

,     in  1886,  began  the  study  of  Arabic  1,500  of  proved  fertility.    He  was  a  member 

Dc  Say,  and  was  ordained  as  a  mission-  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for 

ttie  Eglise  Reformee,  being  assigned  to  fifty -five  years,  an  authority  on  fruits,  fiowers, 

rliish  field.    In  the  following  year  he  and  agriculture  generally,  and  the  author  of 

ftJsd  American  Board  in  Constantinople,  *^  The  Fruits  of  America'^  (begun  in  1847),  the 

^    there  till   1850.    He  was  then  ap-  illustrations  for  which  were  made  from  his 

L     assistant  dragoman  in  the  American  own  sketches. 

>xa  to  the  Porte,  holding  the  office  for  Howland,    RokerC    Soithworth,   an    American 

jr^ars,  and  acting  as  charge  d'affaires  clergyman,  born  in  New  York  city  Nov.  9, 

^    year.    In  1858  he  returned  to  the  1820;  died  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  8,  1887. 

States,  in  1854  was  appointed  assistant  He  received  a  primary  education  in  France, 
L  of  the  New  York  State  Library  at  was  graduated  at  St.  PauPs  College,  Long  Isl- 
and in  1862,  npon  the  death  of  Alfred  and,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  took  a  partial  course 
t,  the  librarian,  succeeded  to  the  head  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
library  staff.  He  was  the  author  of  nn-  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city, 
i  books  on  oriental  and  historical  sub-  which  he  left  to  assist  Bi<ihop  Kerfoot,  of  the 
Kilted  the  papers  of  Govs.  Clinton  and  diocese  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  organ- 
:ii3s  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  translated  ization  of  St.  James  College,  Maryland.  He 
ant  Arabic  and  Persian  works,  and  saw  was  employed  in  this  task  nearly  a  year,  and 
>r«ry  increase  from  80,000  to  185,000  then,  on  being  released  by  the  bishop,  went 
^8  daring  his  connection  with  it.  He  abroad,  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in  travel, 
>d  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Columbia  much  of  it  in  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  return 
&  in  1878.  he  resumed  his  theological  studies,  and  was 
S  Jaaes  Bamw,  an  American  journalist,  graduated  in  1845.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
a  2^orfulk,  Ya.,  March  28.  1827;  died  in  ordered  a  deacon  and  in  the  following  year  a 
k^  Va.,  Sept.  15, 1887.  He  was  a  grand-  priest,  and  became  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oommodore  James  Barron  and  a  nephew  Forbes,  New  York.  The  congregation  of  the 
Qmodore  Samuel  Barron,  and  was  edu-  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  sprang  from  a 
^or  the  profession  of  law,  which  he  fol-  Sunday-school  held  in  a  private  residence,  its 
for  several  years,  leaving  it  for  a  service  growth  attracted  friends  oy  whom  a  church- 
e^e  years  as  secretary  to  his  uncle  just  edifice  was  erected  in  1847,  and  Mr.  Howland 
tis  to  the  civil  war.  In  1861  he  enlisted  was  called  to  the  rectorship.  Under  his  gnid- 
Oonfederate  army,  in  which  he  attained  ance  during  the  ensuing  twenty  years  the  num- 
LHi(  of  captain.  Immediately  after  the  her  of  commnnicants  increased  from  20  to  over 
^  became  a  newspaper  editor,  and  was  400,  and  the  Sunday-school  attained  a  mem- 
-ted  with  the  Norfolk  **  Day- Book  *'  and  bership  of  450  children.  In  1868  he  was  called 
orfolk  **  Virginian,"  till  1879,  when  he  to  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly 
shed  the  Norfolk  ^*  Landmark,"  which  Rest,  then  being  organized.  The  chnrch  edi- 
^lisbed  and  edited  until  his  death.  Be-  fice  and  the  adjoining  houses  were  built  under 
^ia  editorial  labors,  Mr.  Hope  had  made  his  supervision,  and  largely  from  his  personal 
^a.tion  as  a  poet  He  wrote  the  ode  for  means,  as  he  desired  to  have  the  architecture 
^ Veiling  of  the  statue  of  Washington  in  of  the  latter  harmonize  with  that  of  the  chnrch. 
ond,  Va.,  in  1858,  and  that  for  the  The  new  church  was  dedicated  in  1869,  with 
^^n  Centennial  in  1881.     A  few  days  himself  as  rector,  and  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Conrad  as 

I  lis  death  he  finished  a  poem,  written  at  assistant.    A  few  years  ago  a  stroke  of  paraly- 

iTiest  of  Gov.  Lee,  to  be  read  at  the  lay-  sis  admonished  him  to  withdraw  from  active 

Ue  comer-stone  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  pastoral  work,  and  from  that  time  till  his  sec- 

^^nt  in  Richmond  on  Oct.  27,  1887.  ond  and  fatal  attack  he  sought  to  recover  his 

-^9  Chtrles  M.,  an  American  pomologist,  strength  by  travel  and  recreation.  He  received 

^   Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  October,  1810 ;  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Columbia  College, 

\ere  Sept  1,  1887.    He  began  his  active  New  York  city,  in  1868. 

in  the  interest  of  pomology  and  fiori-  HuBey,  John,  an  American  life-saver,  born  in 

^    when  but  twenty-one  years  old,  and  Castle  Mnrtha,  Ireland,  in  1824;  died  in  New 

^^    the    "Horticultural    Magazine,"    of  York  city,  Jane  21,  1887.    He  emigrated  to 

He  was  editor  for  thirty-five  years.     In  New  York  city  in  1847,  and,  after  following 

^5  means  of  hybridization,  he  secured  several  humble  occupations  for  three  years, 

^<is  from  which  he  afterward  raised  "  the  became  a    longshoreman.       From    1850    till 

^  pine"  and  "  Hovey's  seedling "  straw-  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  he  was  con- 

®  ;   in  1835  he  began  the  hybridization  stantly  on  duty  along  the  water-front  of  New 

tt»ellias;  in  1888  that  of  Indian  azalias;  York  city.    On  April  17,  1852,  he  saved  from 

^1845  that  of  Japanese  lilies,  for  all  of  drowning  Miss  Ellen  Dooney,  whom  he  after- 
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ward  married.    This  was  his  first  feat  as  a  the  intention  of  founding  an  institation  anSux 

life-saver.     Up  to  Sept.  10,  1886,  be  had  an  to  Oberlin  College,  bat  in  this  be  was  xansr 

official  record  of  having  saved  thirty-four  lives,  cessfui,  owing  to  the  general  financial  depres- 

although  it  was  claimed  for  him  that  the  actual  sion.    The  ensuing  thirteen  years  be  passed  in 

number  was  much  larger.    He  received  nearly  home-missionary  work   at  his  own  expeott, 

thirty  medals  for  his  heroism,  one  of  which  becoming  regularly  settled  in  May,  1853,  u 

was  awarded  by  Congress,  three  were  presented  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Blooo- 

by  South  Street  merchants,  and  one  by  the  ington.  111.    He  resigned  this  charge  two  yein 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani-  later,  and  went  to  Kansas  to  lal^r  in  aid  of 

mals,  for  rescuing  two  horses  from  the  North  the  anti-slavery  cause.     He  was  engaged  in 

river.    In  1886,  while  Sir  Alfred  Goolis  was  this  service  at  his  own  expense  till  1861,  when 

visiting    the  United    States,   he    became  ac-  he  was  induced  to  return  to  pastoral  work  in 

quainted  with  John  Hussey,  and,   impressed  Illinois,  where  he  ofiUciated  for  one  year  in  Bin- 

with  his  record  as  a  life-saver,  endeavored  to  wood,  and  five  in  Maiden,  retoming  to  Eioais 

secure  for  him  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  in  1868.    Of  his  published  works  '*  Lost  lad 

Society  of  England.    But  in  this  he  was  nn-  Found  "  (1886)  is  best  known, 
successful,  owing  to  the  fact,  as  communicated       Jewell,  Jtmu  Stewart,  an  American  pbynciio, 

to  Mr.  Hussey  in  April,  1887,  that  he  had  re-  bom  in  Galena,  HI.,  Sept.  8,  1837;  died  in 

nounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  and  had  Chicago,  III.,  April  18,  1887.     He  was  gndo- 

not  saved  the  life  of  a  British  subject.    On  ated  at  Chicago  Medical  College  in  I860,  tod 

June  2  he  was  shot  by  a  policeman,  and  he  two  years  later  settled  in  Chicago,  where  be 

died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  nineteen  continued  in  practice  till  his  death.    In  1864 

days  afterward.  he  was  appointed    Professor  of  Anatomy  in 

HatchlsM.  Jaseph  €•,  an  American  physician,  Chicago  Medical  College,  serving  as  such  tiO 

born  in  Old  Franklin,  Howard  County,  Mo.,  1869,   when  he  resign^  to   devote  his  time 

Feb.  22,  1827;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  wholly  to  practice.     In  1872,  however,  be  i^ 

17,  1887.     He  was  educated  in  the  University  cepted  the  professorship  of  nervous  and  men- 

of  Missouri  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  tal  diseases  in  the  college.     His  practice  vas 

being  graduated  at  the  latter  as  a  physician  in  constantly  increasing,  and   he  was  subject  to 

1848.     He  practiced  his  profession  in  Missouri  many  calls  from  the  courts  as  an  expert  vit- 

till  1853,  when  he  settled  in  Brooklyn,  where  ness,  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  his  ovn 

he   resided   thereafter.    During  the    cholera  physical  weaknesses,  he  occupied  the  professor's 

epidemic  of  1854  he  was  in  charge  of  the  chair  till    his  death,   conducted  a  quaiterij 

cholera  hospital  in  Brooklyn,  on  the  disappear-  medical  journal,  the  columns  of  which  were 

anoe  of  which  he  resumed  practice  in  his  special  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  his  specialties, 

field,  operative  surgery,  and  soon  attained  high  and  maintained  corresponding  membership  in 

rank  among  American  surgeons.    In  1860  he  many  literary  and  scientific  societies, 
was   appointed  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the        Jatautoi,  ArckltaM,  an  American  composer, 

Long  Island  College  Hospital,  occupying  the  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1831 ;   died  there 

chair   till  1867.     He  founded  the   Brooklyn  Aug.  31,  1887.    In  early  life  he  was  a  mer- 

Orthopedic  Hospital,  and  was  its  surgeon-in-  chant  tailor.     On  the  outbr«Jc  of  the  dvil  vir 

chief  for  several  years.     He  was  appointed  a  he  raised  a  company  and  went  to  the  field  as  i 

Health  Commissioner  of  Brooklyn  in  1873,  and  captain  in  the  Sixty-Second  New  York  Vdiui- 

served  for  three  years,  devoting  his  skill  to  teers,  serving  under  Oen.  McCleUan,  and  taking 

the  sanitary  improvement  of   the  city.     Dr.  part  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.    On  his  return 

Hutchison  was  a  member  of  the  Kings  County  from  the  army  he  established  himself  in  tbe 

Medical  Society  and  its  president  in  1864,  a  business  of  selling  horses  and  carriages  at  aoe- 

member  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society,  of  tion.    He  was  well  known  as  a  musical  com- 

the  New  York  Pathological  Society,   and  a  poser,  many  of  his  songs  and  compositioBS 

Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  obtaining  wide  celebrity.     Among  his  mcst 

and  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  International  popular  works  were  the  words  and  mnsie  of 

Medical  Congresses  in  Philadelphia,  1867,  and  '^  Alone,   and  Oh  I    So  Lonely  f  and  "Tl^ 

London,  1881.     In  1880  the  University  of  Mis-  Toilers,''  the  cantata  **  Ossian's  Address  to  tb« 

souri  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Sun,''  the  musical  score  of  a  ^'  Te  Deum,"  tM 

lAgerMll,  Eliha  Parwas,  an  American  clergy-  the  music  of  that  famous  song  *^  Baby  Mise." 

man,  born  in  Lee,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  1 804 ;  died  He  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Hannooie 

in  Springfield,  Clay  County,  Kan.,  March  29,  Society  for  many  years,  and  vioe-presqdeat  of 

1887.      He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1832,  the  Metropolitan  Musical  Club, 
studied  for  a  year  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi-        Ktiladi,  Isaac  8.,  an  American    clergymflB, 

nary  and  for  a  year  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  bom  in  Kockland,  Me.,  in  1832;  died  ioNev 

and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega-  Whatcom,  Washington  Territory,  Dec  9, 18^- 

tional  Church  in  Wooqsocket,  R.  I.,  Dec.  22,  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Amariah  Eallofit, 

1834.    The  following  year  he  accepted  a  call  who  established  and  ofllciated  in  tbe  Fa^ 

to  Oberlin  College,  remaining  there  nearly  five  Baptist  Church  in  Rockland,  Me.,  forsevant^ 

years,  in  part  engaged  as  Professor  of  Sacred  years,  and  died  near  San  Francisco  in  lS5i. 

Music.    In  1840  he  removed  to  Michigan,  with  Isaac  was  educated  by  bb  father  for  the  bojoB' 
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be  Baptist  Cbaroh,  and  was  ordained  drawings  of  elaborate  and  accurate  execution 
and.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Tern-  as  well  as  of  exquisite  beauty  had  already  been 
'ty  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1855,  identified  completed  at  the  time  of  bis  death, 
with  the  Know -Nothing  movement,  Kenen,  JItery  JoMpblne,  an  American  educa- 
r  bearing  a  conspicuous  part  in  a  noted  tor,  born  in  Prum,  Germany,  in  1824;  died  in 
case,  resigned  his  charge,  removed  to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  1887.  She  received 
and  entered  into  a  law-partnershi[).  a  superior  education  in  her  native  town,  he- 
died  in  New  York  city  in  18Bl-''64^  ocmin»;  proticient  in  several  lan^^uages.  In 
ent  to  Kansas,  and,  shortly  before  1844  she  entered  the  convent  of  the  ^ihters  of 
iarney  started  his  sand-lots  movement,  St.  Mary  in  Namur,  Belgium,  and  through  her 
n  San  Francisco.  Ilis  activity  in  this  keen  business  tact  and  intellectual  qualities 
at  led  the  De  Young  brothers  to  ut-  was  given  the  management  of  important  offi- 
moral  character  in  their  newspaper,  cial  trusts  there  and  in  Brussels.  In  1863  she 
Francisco  "  Clironicle,"  after  he  nad  founded  the' order  in  the  United  States,  erect- 
the  sand-lots  nomination  for  Mayor  ing  the  home  convent  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and 
ty,  and  on  Aug.  28,  1879,  he  was  shot  subsequently  established  other  houses  in  van- 
es De  Young  for  slandering  the  mother  ous  parts  of  the  country,  three  in  New  York 
^e  Young  brothers.  Notwithstanding  State,  and  ten  altogether.  Under  the  name  in 
eraent  that  followed,  Mr.  Kalloch  was  religion  of  Mother  Emilie,  she  was  appointed 
Mayor.  Subsequently  his  son,  the  Superior  of  the  Order  of  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  in 
10  M.  Kalloch,  shot  and  killed  Charles  America,  soon  after  settling  in  Lockport,  hold- 
g,  and  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  ing  that  office  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
liter  a  sensational  trial.  ILeniiedy,  jMeph  €•  £•,  an  American  lawyer, 
,  Alkert,  botanist,  born  in  New  Hart-  born  in  Meadville,  Pa.,  in  1818 ;  died  in  Wash- 
nn.,  Dec.  6,  1818;  died  in  Alameda,  ington,  D.  C,  July  18,  1887.  He  war?  a  son  of 
'oh  81, 1887.  lie  was  educated  at  the  Samuel  Kennedy,  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolution- 
im  Academy,  Mass.,  and  then  studied  ary  War,  and  a  grandson  of  Andrew  Ellicott, 
at  the  medical  department  of  the  who,  at  the  request  of  President  Washington, 
ania  University.  Dr.  Kellogg  was  one  surveyed  and  planned  the  National  capital  in 
Hi  botanists  to  visit  the  far  West,  and  1791.  He  was  educated  at  Allegheny  College, 
iest  scientific  description  of  the  big  and  afterward  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His 
California  was  made  by  him  and  pub-  public  career  began  in  1849,  when  he  was  iii- 
f  John  C.  Fr6jnont  in  his  '*  Report  of  vited  to  Washington  and  apj)ointed  secretary 
oring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mount-  of  the  Census  Board.  From  that  time  till  his 
1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North  Cali-  murder  by  a  demented  outcast,  he  was  one  of 
I  the  years  1843-'44"  (Washington,  the  best-known  residents  of  Washington,  es- 
Ele  was  also  associated  with  John  J.  teemed  in  all  quarters  for  his  scholarly  attain- 
I  in  his  exploration  of  Texas  at  the  ments  and  familiarity  with  the  archives  of 
he  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  American  independence.  Mr.  Kennedy  drafted 
tates.  Subsequently,  he  made  hotan-  the  bill  that  created  the  Census  Bureau,  and 
)rations  along  the  western  coast  of  the  was  its  chief  in  1850  and  1860.  In  1851  he 
1  continent  from  Terra  del  Fuego  to  visited  Europe  on  official  business  connected 
n  the  north.  In  1867  he  was  chosen  with  cheap  postage  and  other  public  measures, 
of  the  expedition  sent  in  June  of  that  and  in  1862  was  a  commissioner  to  the  Inter- 
a  geographical  reconnoissance  of  national  Exhibition  in  London.  His  labor  in  es- 
nder  Prof.  George  Davidson.  He  be-  tablishing  the  Census  Bureau  and  superintend- 
work  at  the  northern  end  of  Van-  ing  its  operations  in  the  years  mentioned  led 
Island  and  continued  through  the  to  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  high  honors  by 
)r  Archipelago,  then  on  part  of  Ka-  learned  men  and  societies  of  Europe.  He  was 
ind,  and  finally  at  Unalaska  Island,  a  voluminous  writer  on  national  statistics  and 
:;tion  embraced  more  than  500  species  other  subjects,  and  directed  for  many  years  a 
\j  from  which  he  furnished  complete  great  mass  of  official  publications.  During  the 
IS  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  employed  as  an 
)hia  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  attorney  and  real-estate  agent.  He  contributed 
a  Academy  of  Sciences.    Dr.  Kellogg  liberally  to  local  charities. 

of  the  founders  of    the  California  Kinloch,  Dlza,  an  American  actress,  born  in 

'  of  Sciences  and  a  member  of  other  London,  England,  March  6,  1796;  died  in  Long 

bodies.     He  contributed    largely  to  Branch,  N.  J.,  Aug.  11,  18R7.     Slie  made  her 

periodicals  and  also  to  State  and  Na-  first  appearance   in  the  United  States  at  the 

ports.     Dr.  Kellogg  was  exceedingly  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  Marga- 

rith  his  pencil  and  brush,  and  up  to  retta  in  '*  No  Song,  no  Supper,''  in  July,  1827. 

e  last  moment  was  occupied  in  making  In  1828  she  married  Mr.  Kinloch,  an  English 

i  of  the  floral  and  sylvan  .species  of  the  actor,  then  playing  in  Philadel[>hia,  and  in  the 

States,  particularly  the  sylva,  with  the  same  year  made  her  first  appearance  in  New 

I  of  illustrating    a   work  on  the  in-  York  city  as  Diana  Vernon  in  *'  Rob  Roy  "  at 

I  trees  of  California.    Over  600  large  the  Chatham  Theatre.     In   1881   she  retired 
roL.  xxvii. — 88  A 
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from  the  stage  on  accouDt  of  her  hasband V  poems,  pronounced  them  '^  choice  and  f>o?fs6erf 

failing  health,  and  accompanied  him  to  Jamaica,  yet  withoat  conceit  or  mannerism  in    dicr^ 

where  he  died.     She  then   returned   to  the  rich  and  glowing  in  imagery,  and  loti  jr,  Khk 

stage  in  Philadelphia,  playing  in  light  comedy  unexaggerated  in  sentiment.*' 
rolea  and  bringing  ont  her  daughter,   eubse-        La  Matte,  Charles  Em  an  American    larrer, 

quently  Mrs.  John   Drew,  whose  first  appear-  bom  in  Lenni  Mills,  Delaware  County,  Pj^nj' 

ance  was  as  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Richard  1889 ;  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Maj  2-4.18^. 

Ill  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth.     She  finally  retired  He  took  a  preparatory  course  of  siudj-  k  iht 

from  the  stage  in  1825,  and  had  since  lived  Military   Academy  in   Oxtord.  Md.,  and  wu 

with  Mrs.  Drew.     On  her  ninety-first  birthday  graduated  at  the  University  of  PeDDsjlvsoiiJo 

Mrs.  Drew  gave  her  mother  a  reception  in  Pliila-  1868.     He  removed  to  Wilmington,  Del,  ud 

delphia,  at  which  four  generations  of  children  studied  in  the  office  of  Judge  Bradford  tSltk 

were  present.  outbreak   of  the  civil   war,  when  be  ilmw 

Knyzanowskl,  Wladlnlr,  an  American  soldier,  aside  his  bo<»ks,  raised  a  company  of  Tolmrtem 

born  in  Raznova.  Polish  l^rnssia,  July  8,  1824 ;  and  took  the  field  as  a  captain  in  the  First £ep'- 

died  in   New  York  city  Jan.  81,    1887.     He  ment  of  Delaware  Volunteers.    Attheexpi/s- 

took  an  active  part  in  the  uprising  of  the  Poles  tion  of  the  three  months'  term  of  thi;* regiment 

in  1846,  and  upon  the  suppression  of  the  revo-  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and  was  subseqtiatir 

Intion  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general,  and  8erv(>d  on  tlN 

engaged  in  civil  engineering  till  the  outbreak  staff  ofGren.  Ay  res,  Second  Division,  Fifth  Anoj 

of  the  civil   war,  much  of  his  work  being  in  Corps,  to  the  end  of  the  war.     After  beiopu- 

connection  with  the  extension  of  railroads  in  tered  out  of  the  service,  he  went  to  CiociDDiti, 

the  Western  States.     When  the  news  of  the  where  he  practiced  his  profession  tOl  1^ 

attack  on  Fort  Sumter  reached  New  York,  he  when  a  neuralgic  affection  of  the  heart,  eaiH(4 

canceled  all  his  engngements,  organized  the  by  exposures  on  the  field,  compelled  himto^^ 

Turner  Rifles,  of  which  he  was  appointed  cap-  tire  from  active  life.     He  returned  tolinbome 

tain  on  May  9,  1861,  aided  the  formation  of  the  in  Wilmington,  and  passed  the  remaiuder  of 

Fifly-eighthRegitnentof  New  York  Volunteers,  his  life  in  severe  suffering.  It 

and  in  September  accompanied  the  troops  to        Lawrenee,  AlbcftGilatli,  an  Americao  wldKr,  |  l< 

the  front  as  their  colonel.     He  served  with  dis-  bom  in  New  York  city,  April  14,  1886;  died 

tinction  through  the  war,    mainly   with  the  there  Jan.  12,  1887.    He  was  a  sod  of  Willim 

Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  when  mustered  ont  Beach  Lawrence,  Governor  of  Rhode  \M 

held  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  For  He  pursued  a  preliminary  course  ofiaMnictioi 

some  time  after  the  war  he  held  a  Government  in  New  York  city  and  Vevay,  SwitzerW,uid 

office  in  Oalit'ornia.  and  was  then  appointed  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1857  and  at  the 

Governor  of  the  newly-acquired  Territory  of  Cambridge  Law  School  in  1868.    After  his  J«i- 

Alaska.     At  the  close  of  the  latter  service  he  niis?*ion  to  the  bar  he  was  appointed  Secretary 

was  transferred  to  the  custom-department,  per-  of  the  Unite<l  States  Legation  at  Vienna,  uri 

forming  inspector's  duty    at  various    South  served  there  till  the  outbreak  of  the  cinl  wir, 

American  ports  and  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  when  he  resigned  the  ofiSce,  returned  honft 

till  1883,   when   he   was  appointed  a  special  and  entered  the  volunteer  army  as  second  1^ 

agent  of  the  treasury  department  in  the  New  tenant  in  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  Ne^ 

York  Custom-House.     He  was  removed  from  York  Infantry.     He  was  soon  transferred  to 

this  office  soon  after  the  inauguration  of  Presi-  Gen.  Butler's  staff^  and  when  that  officer  d^ 

dent  Cleveland,  but  his  eminent  military  serv-  tached  a  force  under  Gen.  Ames  to  swrtGei 

ices  led  to  his  speedy  reinstatement,  and  he  Terry  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Fisher,  C^fi 

remained  in  office  till  his  death.  Lawrence  accompanied  the  re-enforcemeDt^* 

Laigtatm,  Albert,  an  American  poet,  born  in  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Ames.     In  the  fnetnon* 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Jan.  8,  1829;  died  there  ble  assault  upon  that  stronghold  Capt  U** 

Feb.  6,  1887.     He  was  educated  in  a  private  rence   behaved   most  gallantly,  and  re<*iw 

school,  and  during  the  past  twenty  years  was  three  wounds,  one  of  which  resulted  in  tbel^'* 

teller    of    the    Rockingham    National    Bank,  of  his  left  arm.     For  his  services  on  th«t of<* 

Portsmouth.     From  early  manhood  he  was  a  sion,  he  received  the  thanks  of  Gt-n.  Ten? ii» 

frequent  contributor  to  the  poetical  literature  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  and  fonrbre- 

<»f  the  country.     In  1859  the  first  edition  of  his  vets  and   a  pension    from    the  GoFernmrtJi 

"Poems"  was  published  in  Boston.     Its  chief  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  retnrwd 

feature    was    the   poem    entitled    "Beauty,"  to  diplomatic  service,  being  appointed  Mini^J 

which  he  had  rea<l  before  the  literary  societies  to  Costa  Rica  by  President  Johnson.  ^^|j 

of  Bowdoin  College  in  Au^st,  1868.    An  en-  holding  this  oflBce,  he  challenged  an  atts^^ 

larged   edition    was  published   in   1879.     His  the  Prussian  Legation  to  a  duel  for  Itf^ 

best-known  poems  are:     "Beauty,"  "Found  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  kmenf^^^ 

Dead,"   -^The   Missing  Ships,"  "Joe,"  "The  The  Prussian  fired  and  missed,  and  then  G«. 

Song  of  the  Skaters,"  .ind  the  one  in  memory  T^awrence  fired  in  the  air,  atter  which  the pf«* 

of  Gen.  Grant.     President  Peabody,  of  Har-  cipals  declared  themselves  satisfied.   Thi«i^ 

vard  University,  in  an  iirticle  in  "The  North  led   to  considerable    official    oorrespond^^ 

American  Review,"  criticising  Mr.  Laighton^s  which  caused  Gen.  Lawrence  to  resign  his  (wO** 
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aent  public  service  was  as  a  1889-^41  and  1846-^47,  and  Major  from  1849 

ommissioD  appointed  to  inves-  till  1859,  and  served  c'.ontiDuoiislj  as  a  member 

les  with  Sitting  Bull  and  bis  of  the  Assembly  from  1850  till  1857,  with  the 

Indian  difficulties.    He  spent  exception  of  the  years  1854-^55,  when  he  was 

of  his  last  years  in  literary  Secretary  of  Stale.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  a 
mjoyment,  and  the  care  of  his  regent  of  the  8tate  University,  the  same  year 
York  city  and  Newport,  R.  1.  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  the  comniis- 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  New  sioner  to  ac^ust  claims  against  New  Grenada, 
>ort  Reading  clubs,  and  of  the  in  1872  electe<I  a  member  of  the  State  Consti- 
f  the  Loyal  I^egion.  tutional  Commission,  and  in  1875  a  Represent  n- 
Jflped,  an  Americsn  engineer,  tive  in  Congress.  He  received  the  degree  of 
[phia  in  1848;  died  in  New  LL.  D.  from  Hamilton  College  in  1872. 
12,  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  Lm,  IHM,  an  American  clergyman,  born  in 
a  Philadelphia  in  1860,  and  for  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807*;  died  in  Wil- 
lergeant  in  Anderson^s  famous  niington,  Del.,  April  12, 1887.  He  first  studied 
t.  Soon  after  his  discharge  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  Lou- 
ie studied  engineering,  passed  don,  Conn.,  where  he  practiced  for  two  years, 
for  service  in  the  navy,  and  and  then  studied  theology.  In  1887  he  was 
ssistant  engineer  on  the  gun-  graduated  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
hich  was  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
Admiral  Farragat.  He  was  city ;  in  May  of  that  year  was  ordered  deacon ; 
ttle  of  Mobile  Bay,  where  he  and  on  June  12,  1888,  was  ordained  priest  by 
i  for  which  he  was  officially  Bishop  Brownell,  in  Christ  Church,  Hartford, 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  Conn.  He  officiated  a  few  months  in  St.  Jameses 
>d  States  Revenue  Marine  serv-  Church,  Poquetannock,  Conn.,  and  in  Septem- 
duty  along  the  Gijlf  and  At-  ber,  1888,  became  rector  of  Calvary  Church, 
1878,  when  he  was  ordered  to  Rockdale,  Pa.  In  1841  a  convention  was  held 
s  engineer  of  the  "Corwin,"  in  Georgetown,  Del.,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ail  in  search  of  the  missing  ing  a  bishop  for  the  diocese,  which  had  previ- 
*^  Jeannette."  He  was  also  ously  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop 
xpedition  sent  out  in  search  of  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  him. 
ilso  in  arctic  waters.  In  18>^5  He  was  consecrated  as  first  bishop  of  Delaware 
I  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York  city,  on  Oct. 
jvenue  cutter  **  W  ashington,"  12,  1841,  being  the  youngest  of  the  twentyr 
off  the  coast  of  North  Caro-  one  menil>ers  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  the 
)wing  summer,  when  he  was  thirty-eighth  in  succession  of  American  bish- 
fork.  Mr.  Laws  was  a  general  ops.  In  1842  he  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew's 
Brvice,  and  stood  first  on  the  Church,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  on  May  81, 1884, 
n  to  the  rank  of  chief  engineer,  by  the  death  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Bos- 
Miey,  an  American  soldier,  worth  Smith,  presiding  bishop  of  the  Ameri- 
own.  Pa.,  in  1821 ;  died  in  Re-  can  Church.  Bishop  Lee  received  the  degree  of 
ag.  20,  1887.  He  joined  the  S.  T.  D.  from  Trinity  College.  Hartford,  Conn., 
dn  in  the  First  Regiment  of  and  Uobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  in  1841,  and 
eers  May  16, 1861  ;T>ecame  ma-  fmm  Harvard  in  1860,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  from 
iwing;  was  ai»pointed  captain  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del.,  in  1877.  In 
nited  States  Infantry  Aug.  5,  1881,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
uajor  July  2,  1868,  for  gallant  tion.  Bishop  Lee  said  that,  during  his  forty  years 
sburg,  and  promoted  to  rank  of  service  as  bishop,  twenty-four  churches  had 
zned  to  the  Twentieth  Infantry  been  built  within  the  diocese,  he  had  confirmed 
He  retired  in  1884,  and  had  4,827  persons,  and  10,082  baptisms  had  been 
orgetown.  Delaware.  reported  to  him.  The  number  of  active  cler- 
lasWamer^an  American  lawyer,  gymen  had  increased  from  4  to  29,  the  parishes 

N.  Y.,   Dec.  20,  1808 ;  died  from  7  to  87,  and  the  communicants  from  839 

Y.,   Nov.  25,   1887.     Here-  to  2,282.     He  published  a  "Life  of  the  Apostle 

ic  education  in  Great  Barring-  Peter,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Discourses,"  a 

graduated  at   Yale  m  1824,  ** Life  of  St.  John,"  a  "Treatise  on  Baptism," 

ag  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  "A  Memoir  of  Miss  Susan   Allibone,"  "The 

Bryant  and   the    Litchfield,  Harbinger  of  Christ,"  "  A  Voice  in  the  Wil- 

)ol,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  derness,"  and  "Eventful  Nights  in  Bible  His- 

n  Syracuse  he  practiced  his  tory,"  besides  many  charges,  special  sermons, 

50,  when  failing  health  forced  and  addresses.     H*»  was  a  member  of  the  coni- 

it.     In  1885  he  was  elected  a  mittee  of  bishops  that  had  charge  of  the  mis- 

tate  Assembly,  and  in  the  fol-  sionary  work  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  and  bore 

9  appointed  brigadier  general,  an  infiuential  part  in  the  establishment  of  the 

nmand  of  the  State  artillery.  Anglican  Church  in  the  capital  city.     He  was 

i  of  the  village  of  Syracuse  in  also  a  member  of  the  American  comqiission 
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that,  conjointly  with  the  English  committee,  the  civil  war  be^an.     Shortly  after  its  close 

revised  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  city  was  visited  by  cholera,  and  for  twu 

the  Pan-Anglican  council  that  met  in  London,  years  the  priest  labored  among  his  strickeo 

England,  in  1878.  flock  with  little  save  his  sense  of  doty  to  eo- 

Leat,  Lewis  BeiUftBiB)  an  American  showman,  courage  him.  On  the  death  of  the  Kt  Rer. 
born  in  Somers,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  in  Dr.  Martin,  he  was  selected  to  succeed  him 
1814;  died  in  New  York  city  May  26,  1887.  as  bishop  of  Natchitoches.  He  was  conse- 
He  entered  the  show  business  at  the  age  of  crated  in  the  cathedral  of  Rennes  April  2S, 
nineteen,  his  father  having  bought  "  Bett,"  be-  1877.  In  October,  1879,  he  was  transferred  to 
lieved  to  be  the  first  elephant  exhibited  in  the  the  see  of  Janopolis,aud  made  coadjutor  of  New 
United  States,  and  several  trick-horses,  and  Orleans,  retaining  also  the  care  of  the  diooese 
formed  a  company  to  take  the  wonders  about  of  Natchitoches  as  administrator-apostolic,  and 
the  country.  Lewis  accompanied  the  show  fur  in  December,  1883,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
two  seasons,  and  then,  anxious  for  a  larger  field,  Perch^,  he  became  apostolic  administrator  of 
induced  his  father  to  buy  him  an  interest  in  the  diocese  of  New  Orleans,  being  thus  invested 
Brown  &  Fogg^s  Circus.  This  circus  soon  be-  with  the  care  of  the  whole  State  of  Louisiani. 
came  known  as  the  Zoological  Institute,  other  Soon  atlerward  he  was  appointed  Arciibishop 
shows  being  consolidated  with  it,  but  under  the  of  New  Orleans.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
new  title  it  met  with  failure.  Young  Lent  then  was  visiting  relatives  at  his  birthplace, 
formed  the  firm  of  Sands  &  Lent,  and  took  his  Uwly,  Jand,  an  American  phyaioian,  bom  in 
show  all  over  the  United  States,  and  subse-  Branford,  Conn.,  Oct.  80,  1803;  diedinNortfa- 
quently  to  England.  In  1852  he  purchased  ford.  Conn.,  July  12,  1887.  He  was  educated 
an  interest  in  Franconi^s  Hippodrome,  located  at  Bacon  Academy,  Colchester,  Conn.,  and  at 
where  the  Fifth  x\ venue  Hotel  now  stands,  Yale,  being  graduated  in  1826.  In  1827  here- 
with which  Messrs.  P.  T.  Bamum  and  Avery  moved  to  J^ew  York  city,  and  began  the  stadj 
Smith  were  connected,  and  later  joined  Mr.  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  John  C.  Cbees- 
Barnum  in  the  management  of  his  traveling  man,  also  entering  the  College  of  PhysiciaDS 
managerie.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Mr.  and  Surgeons,  from  which  he  received  his  de- 
Lent  went  with  E.  P.  Christy  to  the  West  In-  gree  in  1829.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
dies  with  the  National  Circufi,  and  exhibited  served  in  the  surgical  department  of  the  Nev 
there  for  two  seasons.  On  his  return  to  New  York  Hospital,  and  throughout  the  cholera 
York  city,  he  took  Wallack^s  old  theatre,  and  epidemic  of  1832  was  attached  to  the  Cbulera 
used  it  as  a  circus  till  October,  1865,  when  he  Hospital.  He  first  formed  a  partnership  with 
opened  a  circus  in  the  '' Hippotheatron,'*  on  Dr.  William  Miner,  and  in  1834  with  Dr. 
Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  the  Academy  of  William  Baldwin,  which  continued  till  the 
Music.  He  managed  this  successfully  till  An-  latter^sdeathin  1841.  During  his  Ions  practice 
gust,  1872,  when  he  sold  out  to  Mr.  Bamum,  he  was  seldom  absent  from  New  York  city,  ex- 
and  went  on  the  road  with  the  traveling  New  cept  for  occasional  visits  to  Lis  homestead,  and 
York  Circus.  During  the  season  of  1878  he  during  the  year  1853,  when  he  and  his  wife 
managed  a  circus  and  menagerie  in  Madison  were  guests  of  the  late  Cornelios  Vanderbitt 
Square  Garden,  New  York  city.  In  1882  Mr.  on  the  noted  trip  of  the  steam-yacht  "North 
Leut  closed  his  career  as  a  showman,  with  Star^'  to  England,  Russia,  and  the  Mediter- 
Frank  A.  Robbins^s  circus  and  managerie,  and  ranean.  He  was  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  phynciao, 
from  that  time  led  a  comparatively  quiet  life,  and  attended  him  till  death.  Dr.  Linsly  w«» 
He  had  been  connected,  as  partner,  director,  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  Physicians  aod 
or  manager,  with  every  circus  of  note  in  the  Surgeons,  and  of  the  New  York  Ophthalmic 
United  States  since  1833,  and,  though  he  accu-  and  Aural  Institute,  physician  of  the  charitr 
mulated  and  lost  several  fortunes,  died  rich.  committee  of  the  New  England  Society  of  the 

Leny,  Fraacis  Xavier,  nn  American  clergyman.  City  of  New  York,  and  consnlting  physician  of 

born  near  Rennes,  Brittany,  France,  April  20,  the  New  York  Asylum  for  Lying-in  Women, 

1825 ;  died  there  in  September,  1887.     He  was  of  the  New  York  Dispensary,  and  of  the  Lenox 

educated  by  the  Eudi.st  fathers,  and  accompa-  Presbyterian  Hospital.    From  his  student  diirs 

nied  a  missionary  party  of  that  order  to  the  Dr.  Linsly  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare 

United  States  in  1843,  settling  with  them  in  of  Yale  College.     An  uncle,  Noah  Linsly,  who 

Vincennes,  Ind.     Alter  nine  years  of  mission-  was  graduated  there  in  1791,  and  died  in  18U, 

ary  work,  he  comp]ete<l  his  theological  course  made  a  bequest  to  the  college  for  its  general 

in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md ,  and  purposes ;  this  endowment  was  increi^  bf 

was  ordained  priest  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  March  Dr.  Linsly,  and  is  now  known  as  '"  The  Noah 

19,1852.     On  the  death  of  Bishop  Chauche  he  and  Jared  Linsly  Fund."     The  income  from 

was  sent  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  where  he  labored  the  sum  is  applied,  at  Dr.  Linsly 's  desire,  to 

with  great  zeal  durinjr  the  yellow-fever  epi-  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  department  of 

demies  of  1853  and  1854,  administering  to  the  modern  languages  in  the  college  library, 
comfort  of  the  victims  in  Vicksbnrg  and  Bran-        Lord,  Jarvls,  an  American  banker,  bom  in 

don  as  well  in  the  latter  year.     He  was  sent  to  Ballston,  Saratojfa   County,  N.   Y.,  Feb.  10, 

Vicksburg  in  1857,  and  was  just  getting  his  1816;  died  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  July  24, 1S87. 

large  parish  into  effective  working  order  when  He  received  a  common-school  education,  bd<1 
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lecame  a  farmer.    In  1858  he  was  elected  a  his  influence  in  party  councils  and  the  editorinl 

aember  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  Democrat,  when  chair,  he  greatly  advanced  Gov.  Tilden^s  reform 

he  district  went  Republican  by  a  majority  of  measures,  and  established  such  a  degree  of  per- 

ieveral  hundreds,  and  in  1866  was  re-elected  sonal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Tilden  that  the  latter 

)y  a  majority  of  tifteen  over  a  strong  opponent,  addressed  to  him  his  noted  letter  declining  to 

lis  district  then  giving  Gov.  Fenton  a  majority  be  a  candidate  for  renomination  for  the  presi- 

>f  600.     He  was  presented  as  the  Democratic  dency  before  the  convention  of  1880.    In  1881 

^ndidate  for  Speaker  in  1867,  but  was  defeated  Mr.   Manning  was  elected  chairman  of   tlie 

>y  Edward  L.  ritts.  Republican.    In  1869  he  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  served  until 

\KQ8  elected  a  State  Senator  and  appointed  the  close  of  1885.     In  this  office  he  exerted  a 

chairman  of  the  Hnance  committee,  and  he  most  potent  influence  during  the  gubernatorial 

wns  re-elected  in  1871-73.  For  many  years  he  canvass  of  1882,  and  the  presidential  canvass 

was  the  heaviest  contractor  for  building  canals  of  1884.    When  President  Cleveland  selected 

In  the  interior  of  the  Stat-e ;  but,  after  Gov.  his  Cabinet,  Mr.  Manning  was  called  to  the 

Filden^s  attack  upon  the  ^'  canal  ring^^  in  1875,  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  held  this 

Mr.  Lord  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  stock-  office  till  failing  health  forced  him  to  tender 

farm  and  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  Monroe,  his  resignation  on  Feb.  4,  1887,  which,  how- 

in  Rochester,  of  which  he  was  president.  ever,  was  not  accepted  till  the  President  be- 

LiH,  Edward  Plielps,  an  American  fiaval  officer,  came  convinced  that  Mr.  Manning  could  no 

t>om  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  Feb.  20,  1886 ;  died  in  longer  stand  the  strain  of  office.    After  a  brief 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  March  5,  1887.    He  entered  visit  to  England,  Mr.  Manning  appeared  so 

;he  United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1851,  was  much  improved  that  he  was  induced  to  accept 

graduated  in  1855,  commissioned  past-midship-  the  presidency  of  the  Western  National  bank, 

nan  April  15,  and  master  Nov.  4,  1868,  and  of  New  York  city,  but  the  physical  gain  was 

ieotenant  in  1860.  He  was  appointed  assistant  temporary,  and  in  December  he  was  taken  to 

professor  of  English  studies  and  sword-master  Albany  that  he  might  die  in  his  own  home, 

it  the  Navnl  Academy  in  1860,  and,  after  tak-  MaBBlag,  Thmus  €«utlandt,  an  American  law- 

ng  part  in  the  engagement  with  the  forts  at  yer,  born  in  Edentown,  N.  C,  in  1831 ;  died 

Bat'teras  Inlet  on  board  the  *' Roanoke ^Mn  July,  in   New  York  city  Oct.  11,  1887.    He  was 

L861,  became  instructor  of  gunnery  and  infantry  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolintv, 

;actic9.    From  October,  1861,  till  December,  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  his  native 

LS63,  he  was  in  command  of  the  school-ship  town.    In  1855  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  La., 

^  Constitution,''  and  from  the  latter  date  till  and  when  the  civil  war  broke  out  had  built  up 

August,   1864,   was  executive  officer  of  the  an  extensive  practice  and  established  a  largo 

^  Brooklyn."    He  continued  on  sea-service  till  plantation  between  New  Orleans  and  Baton 

;he  close  of  the  civil  war,  was  assistant  pro-  Rouge.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Seces- 

vssor  of  mathematics  at  the  Naval  Academy  sion  Convention  of  1861   as  a  States'-rights 

n  1866-^67,  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  in  Democrat,  and  at  the  close  of  the  sitting  en- 

l867-'68,  prof  essorof  drawing  in  1868--'69,  com-  tered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  lieutenant, 

nnndant  of  the  ^'  Girard "  in  the  Darien  ex-  Shortly  afterward  he  was  transferred  to  the 

[)loring  expedition  in  1870-'71,  in  command  of  staff  of  Gov.  Moore,  with  the  rank  of  lieut<nant- 

ihe  Nicaragua  surveying  expedition  in  1872-78,  colonel,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  Adjutant- 

ind  of  the  Panama  surveying  expedition  in  General  of  the  Staie.    In  1864  he  became  asso- 

L875,  and  hydrographic  inspector,  Coast  and  ciate  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana, 

[reodetic  Survey  in  1875-'80.  He  was  promoted  From  the  close  of  the  war  he  devoted  himself 

to  lieutenant-commander  July  16,  1862,  and  to  to  his  practice,  declining  a  nomination   for 

commander  June  10,  1870.  Governor,  till  January,  1877,  when  he  was  ap- 

MannlBg,  Daniel^  an  American  journalist,  horn  pointed  Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1881 ;  died  there  Louisiana.  In  November,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
Deo.  24,  1887.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  pointed  United  States  Senator  to  flll  the  vacancy 
found  employment  in  the  office  of  the  Albany  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Spofibrd,  and 
^*  Atlas,'^  and,  on  the  subsequent  consolidation  on  Aug.  31,  1886,  was  appointed  United  States 
of  that  paper  with  the  **  Argus,"  was  appren-  Minister  to  Mexico.  He  was  nominated  for  the 
ticed  to  the  printer^s  trade.  He  soon  became  same  office  Jan.  0,  1887,  and  confirmed  Febru- 
foreman  of  the  composing-room  and  manager  ary  22.  Judge  Manning  was  a  member  of  the 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  paper.  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
and  from  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  Fund,  and  died  while  on  a  special  trip  to  New 
editorial  department  as  a  reporter.  Subse-  York  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board, 
quently  he  was  appointed  legislative  reporter,  Marey,  Randtlpb  Barnes,  an  American  soldier, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  William  Cassidy  born  in  Greenwich,  Mass.,  April  9,  1812;  died 
(q.v.)  became  thoroughly  informed  on  the  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Nov.  22,  1887.  He  was 
minntiffl  of  State  politics.  In  1865  he  was  graduoted  at  the  United  States  Military  Acade- 
made  associate  editor  with  Mr.  Cassidy,  and  on  my,  West  Point,  in  July,  1832,  brevetted  see- 
the death  of  the  latter  he  obtained  a  part  own-  ond  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  United  States  In- 
ership  of  the  paper.  In  1876  he  was  a  mem-  f;»ntry,  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  June  22, 
ber  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.     By  1837,  captain  May  18, 1846,  and  brevetted  brig- 
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adier-general  for  meritorioas  services  in  tlie  Academy,  West  Point,  in  1847 ;  immedlfltely 

civil  war  March  18,  1865.     He  served  on  fron-  assigned  to  the  Second   ArtiJlery,  with  the 

tier  duty  during  the  Black  Hawlc  expedition,  rank  of  second   lieutenant,  and  served  wiUi 

and  from  1838  till  1845  was  on  recruiting  and  his  company  througbont  the   Mexican   War. 

frontier  service.    At  the  opening  of  the  Mexi-  In  1848  he  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance 

can  War  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Fifth  United  department,  and  ^rved  two  years  as  assistant 

States  Infantry,  and  with  it  took  part  in  the  ordnance  officer  at  Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  T., 

battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Pahna.  and  the  same  length  of  time  at  the  St  Louis 

He  remained  on  frontier  duty  in  the  Southwest  arsenal,  Mo.,  being  promoted  to  the  rani  of 

till  1857,  took  part  in  the  operations  against  first  lieutenant  of  ordnance  in  1853.    He  sob- 

the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida,  and,  after  a  sequently  served  at  Fort  Monroe  Arsenal  and 

brief  service  as  inspector-general  of  the  De-  at  the  Richmond,  Ya.,  foundry,  and  wa«  assLst- 

partment  of  Utah  in  1858,  was  paymaster  of  ant  ordnance  officer  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  CaL, 

the  Northwestern  posts  from  1859  till  1861.  1858-'60,  and  in  command  1861-^64,  receiving 

In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  chief  of  bis  commission   as  captain   on  Jnly  1,  1861. 

staff  to  Gen.  McClellan,  his  son-in  law,  holding  During  the  civil  war  he  served  as  chief  of  oi^- 

the  office  till  Nov.  5,  1863,  and  taking  part  in  nance.     In   1865  he  received  the  brevets  of 

the  West  Virginia,   Peninsula,  and  Maryland  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  faithful  and 

campaigns.    From  the  latter  part  of  1863  till  meritorious  duty  in  his  department,  and  at  the 

September,  1865,  he  was  on  inspection  duty  in  same  time  that  of  colonel  for  zeal,  ability,  and 

the  departments  of  the  Northwest,  Missouri,  faithfulness  as  senior  ordnance  officer  in  the 

Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  the  Gulf.     He  was  Depai*tment  of  the  Pacific.     He  received  the 

inspector-gener.il  of  the  military  division  of  the  full  rank  of  tdqjot  in  1866,  lieatenant-colooel 

Missouri  in  1866,  and  retired  at  his  own  re-  in  1874,  and  colonel  in  1881.     At  the  time  of 

qnest  Jan.  2,  1881.     Gen.  Marcy  was  the  au-  his  death   the  Governor's  Island  arsenal  and 

thor  of   ^*  Exploration  of  the  Red  River  in  the  Sandy  Hook  proving- grounds  for  ordnaace 

1852  "  (1853) ;  **  The  Prairie  Traveler,'*  a  hand-  were  in  his  charge,  and  he  was  the  senior  offi- 

book  for  overland  expeditions,  prepared  under  cer  of  his  rank  in  the  ordnance  corps, 
instructions  from  the  War  Department  (1850) ;        Meyrtwttz,  ilexaMter,  an  American  educator, 

and  *' Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the  Bor-  bom  in  Wilna,  Poland,  Aug.  1,  1816;  died  in 

der"  (1866).  New  York  city  Aug.  18,  1887.     He  was  eda- 

MamiilBke,  John  SappligtM,  an  American  sol-  cated  for  the  office  of  rabbi,  and  began  preach- 
dier,  bom  in   Saline  County,  Mo.,  March  14,  ing  when  only  fourteen  years  old.    A  few  yean 
1833;  died  in  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  28, 1887.  later,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  Judaism,  he 
He  studied  for  two  years  at  Yale,  then  for  a  went  to  Leipsic,  put  himself  under  the  instmc- 
time  at  Harvard,  and  was  then  appointed  to  a  tion  of  Franz  Delitsoh,  and  accepted  the  tenets 
cadetship  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  gradu-  of  Christianity.     He  completed  bis  studies  oo- 
ated  in  1857,  and  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  der  Prof.  Fleischer,  the  Orientalist,  and  then 
in  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry,  then  went  to  London,  where  he  was  graduated  at 
forming  a  part  of  Gen.  Albert  S.  Johnston's  Brasenose  College,  with  the  degree  of  A  B. 
force  engaged  in  the  operations  against  the  Next    he   attended    the   lectures  of  Fatlien 
Mormons.    In  1860  he  resigned  his  commis-  Perona and  Modena  in  Rome,  Italy,  and,  retan- 
sion,  retnrned  to  Missouri,  and  raised  a  com-  ing  to  England,  was  appointed  tutor  in  Bristol 
pany  for  the  Confederate  service.    Soon  after-  College  in  1848.    From  1844  till  1869  he  was 
ward  he  was  given  a  lieutenant^s  commission  engaged  in  teaching  in  Edinburgh,  St.  Peten- 
and  assigned  to  Gen.  HardeeV  staff.     In  the  burg,  and  several  (^rman  cities,  removing  to 
latter  part  of  1861  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  United  States  in  October  of  the  latter  year, 
the  Third  Confederate  Infantry,  in  1862  was  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  city  he  wss 
promoted  to  brigadier- general  for  his  services  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  Language  aad 
at  Shiloh,  and  in  1864  to  major-general  for  Semitic  Literature  in  the  University  of  Ne* 
gallantry  at  Jenkins's  Ferry  and  in  the  cam-  York,  and  in  1876  to  a  similar  chair  in  the 
paign  against  Gen.  Steele.     In  October  of  the  State  University  of  Missouri, 
latter  year  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  till        MIUs,  Zopbar,  fireman,  bom  in  New  York  citr 
August,  1865.     After  the  war  he  spent  a  year  Sept.  23,  1807;  died  there  Feb.  28,  1887.   He 
in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  Missouri  was  began  his  career  as  a  fireman  in  1820  by  mo- 
engaged  in  various  pursuits,  including  journal-  ning  with  Eagle  Company  No.  18,  and  in  1835 
ism,  till  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  was  made  its  foreman.     In  1838  he  became 
of  the  Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  assistant  engineer  of  the  entire  city  fire  depart- 
He  wasaState  railroad  commissi<mer  f rom  1875  mont,  and  in  1854  he  was  active  in  the  or?jao- 
till  1884,  was  an  unsuccessful   candidate  for  izing  of  Exempt  Engine  Company,  of  which  lie 
Governor  in  1880,  and  a  successful  one  in  1884,  was  elected  foreman,  and  continued  so  ontil 
for  the  term  ending  in  1889.  the  volunteer  fire  department  was  abolished. 

McAllister,  JaJltB,  an  American  soldier,  born  Meanwhile  Mr.  Mills  established  himself  ta  t 

in  New  York  city  in  1824 ;  died  on  Governor's  commission  merchant  of  naval  stores  in  18^^ 

Island,  New  York  harbor,  Jan.  8,  1887.     lie  and  followed  that  business  until  his  retiremeoi 

was  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  in  1884.    He  had  a  high  reputation  as  a  fire- 
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man,  and  many  testimonials  to  that  effect  had  dined  a  renomination  in  1874;  declining  also 
been  presented  to  him.  For  nearly  twenty-  the  nomination  of  the  Democratic  State  Cun- 
fi ve  years  he  was  vice- president  of  the  LoriUard  vention  for  Governor  in  1879.  He  was  con- 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  was  president  of  sidered  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Northwest, 
the  Exempt  Firemeirs  Association  nntil  his  and  was  exceedingly  liberal  in  his  benefactions 
death.  The  fire- boat  of  the  present  depart-  and  charities.  Among  his  bequests  the  follow- 
ment  was  named  in  his  honor.  ing  have  been  made  public :  Protestant  Orphan 

MUm,  Plem  S*lUI«r,  an  American  musician.  Asylum,  $10,000;  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
born  in  Nice,  France,  Nov.  10,  1787;  died  in  $5,000;  Milwaukee  Hospital,  $10,000;  St. 
i^hiladelphia.  Pa.,  March  16,  1887.  He  served  Mary's  Cathohc  Hospital,  $5,000;  Young  Men's 
in  the  French  army  from  July  4, 1806,  till  Dec.  Christian  Ast«ociation,  $10.000 ;  Episcopal  The- 
12,  1817,  rising  from  the  ranks  to  the  grade  of  ological  Seminary,  in  Nashotah,  Wis.,  $5,000; 
lieotenant,  and  being  appointed  a  chevalier  of  and  Racine  College,  $5,000. 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  bravery  in  action.  Mttdy,  ClnuifUte,  an  American  clergyman,  born 
Two  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  ariny  in  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  2,  1812  ;  died  in  Mount 
be  came  to  the  United  States,  and  within  a  few  Vernon,  Iowa,  June  4, 1887.  He  was  educated 
months  was  sent  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  on  a  in  his  father^s  school  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  re- 
secret  mission  through  Mexico.  Wliile  so  em-  ceived  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
ployed  he  was  arrested  for  criticising  a  paint-  1880,  licensed  to  preach  March  4,  1832,  or- 
ing  of  Christ,  and  put  into  prison.  On  his  re-  dained  deacon  by  Bishop  Andrew  in  1835^ 
lease  he  continued  his  mission,  extending  it  into  and  elder  by  Bishop  Roberts  in  1837.  He  was 
several  of  the  South  American  states.  Return-  an  active  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  chiefly  in 
ing  to  the  United  States  he  spent  several  years  Ohio,  for  half  a  century,  held  several  presiding 
in  teaching  languages  and  music,  finally  settling  elderships,  and  took  part  in  the  great  forensic 
in  Philadelphia  in  1859,  where  he  was  employed  contests  that  marked  the  anti  slavery  struggle 
formany  years  as  a  violin- player  in  the  Walnut  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methc^ist 
and  Arch  Street  theatres.  He  was  the  father  Church.  On  Dec.  10,  186 f,  he  was  appointed 
of  sixteen  children  by  two  wives.  colonel  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Regiment  of  Ohio 

MHcMI,  Ateiaider,  an  American  banker,  born  Volunteers,  serving  with  it  till  May  16,  1863. 
in  the  parish  of  Ellow,  Aberdeenshire,  Scot-  He  was  painfully  wounded  four  times,  and  a 
land,  Oct.  17,  1817;  died  in  New  York  city  horse  was  killed  under  him  in  the  battle  of 
April  19,  1887.  He  was  educated  in  the  parish  Stone  River.  These  injuries  compelled  h\g 
schools,  and  early  in  life  became  a  clerk  in  a  resignation,  but  he  was  brevetted  a  brigadier- 
local  banking-house.  He  attracted  the  atten-  genenil  for  meritorious  services  on  March  13, 
tion  of  George  Smith,  also  of  Aberdeenshire,  1865.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 
who  practically  owned  the  Wisconsin  Marine  President  Lincoln,  and  to  him  the  latter  gave 
and  ^e  Insurance  Company,  with  headquar-  his  pledge  to  issue  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
ters  in  Milwaukee,  and  was  induced  to  remove  tion  some  days  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 
to  the  United  States  and  take  charge  of  the  Cabinet.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Mount  Ver- 
business  as  secretary.  In  May,  1889,  he  took  non,  Iowa,  settling  upon  a  farm,  but  passing 
up  his  residence  in  Milwaukee,  and  entered  most  of  his  time  in  literary  work.  On  May  29, 
npon  his  notable  career  as  a  financier,  the  com-  1S87,  while  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  memorial 
pany  being  in  all  essentials  a  banking  institu-  sermon  in  Jefferson,  for  George  H.  Thomas 
tion.  From  the  capital  he  brought  with  him  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
he  slowly  accumulated  wealth,  and  engaged  in  riage,  sustaining  injuries  from  which  he  died, 
different  enterprises,  till  he  became  the  owner  Mortey,  Thomis.  an  American  pilot,  born  in 
of  the  business  in  which  he  had  begun  as  sec-  Fermoy,  Ireland,  in  Sept.,  1826;  died  in 
retary,  and  had  identified  himself  with  almost  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1887.  He  came  to 
every  improvement  of  note  in  Milwaukee,  and  the  United  States  when  a  boy,  and  served 
Wisconsin  as  well.  His  attention  had  been  throughout  the  Mexican  War.  enlisting  in  the 
strongly  engaged  in  railroad  matters,  and  in  artillery,  and  winning  a  handsome  record  by 
1848  he  became  a  director  in  the  Milwaukee  his  bravery.  At  the  close  of  fhiit  war  he  re- 
and  Waukesha  road.  From  this  time  he  rap-  moved  to  New  York  city  and  became  a  pilot, 
idly  acquired  an  interest  in  the  diflferent  roads  being  first  attached  to  the  '^  Moses  H.  Grin- 
in  the  State.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  nell."  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he  en- 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  road  in  1864,  consoli-  listed  in  the  Fourth  New  York  Artillery,  with 
dated  the  Milwaukee  and  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee  which  he  :^erved  during  the  war,  attaining  the 
and  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  Milwaukee  and  Wa-  rank  of  captain,  and  receiving  several  wounds. 
tertown  roads  with  it,  forming  the  Chicago,  During  the  past  twenty  years  he  had  been  at 
Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul  Railroad,  and  was  tached  to  the  pilot-boat  '*  Hope,"  of  which  he 
president  of  the  consolidated  road  till  death,  was  part  owner.  Mr.  Morley  was  regarded  in 
Id  186P  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  maritime  circles  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
aud  Northwestern  road,  but  resigned  a  year  of  Sandy  Hook  pilots. 

later  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  other  road.  Harrill,  Ibsm  P.,  an  American  legislator,  born 

Mr.  Mitchell   was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  in  Belgrade,  Me.,  Juno  10,  1803;  died  in  Au- 

Democrat  in  1870,  re-elected  in  1872,  and  de-  gusta.  Me.,  July  4,  1887.     Both  he  and  his 
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brother,  the  late  Lot  M.  Morrill,  were  given  a  went  to  California,  ptndied  law,  and  wts  td- 

common-school  edacation,  and  Anson  then  de-  initied  to  the  bur.    Atter  practicing  torseTeral 

voted  himself  to  mercantile  pursuits  in  Bel-  years  m  Sacramento  be  removed  to  San  Frtn- 

grade.    In  1883  be  was  elected  to  the  State  cisco,  where  he  became  a^^ociated  with  Jamei 

Legislature  as  a  Democrat.     His  next  office  T.  Boyd.     Again  reinrning  to  Sacramento,  be 

was  that  of  sheriff  of  Somerset  County,  to  was  elected  and  served  one  term  as  district 

which  he  was  appointed  in  1889,  holding  it  attorney.     Subsequently,  he  again  removed  to 

one  year.    In  1850  he  was  made  land  agent.  San  Francisco,  where  he  formed  a  partnenhip 

The  Democratic  Convention  in  1858  had  a  for-  with  Judge  Delos  Lake.     When  the  latter  wu 

midable  struggle  over  the  subject  of  proMbi-  appointed  United  States  Attorney  Mr.  Morrison 

tion,  and  the  opponents  of  prohibitory  legisla-  accepted  the  office  of  assistant.     In  1869  be 

tion  prevailed.     Believing  that  the  leaders  of  was  elected  district  judge  of  the  Fourth  bw 

his  pai*ty  were  about  making  an  alliance  with  trict  of  the  State,  embracing  a  portion  of  tbe 

the  liquor-dealers  at  home  and  the  slaveholders  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  alter  serving  a  teno 

at  the  South,  Mr.  Morrill  withdrew  from  the  of  six  years  was  re-elected  in  1875.    Jn  1879 

party  and  became  the  candidate  on  the  Prohi-  he  was  elected  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 

bition  and  Free-soil  tickets  for  Governor,  but  Court  of  California,  when  he  resigned  bis  di»- 

failed  of  election.    In  the  following  year  he  trict  appointment. 

was  again  a  candidate;  there  was  no  choice  by  Mtrse,  Charles  Walker,  an  American  civil  en- 

the  people,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  Legislat-  gineer,  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Marcb  IT, 

ure.     He  served  tbe  term  of  1855  as  the  tirst  1823 ;  died  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  April  16, 1897. 

Republican  Governor  of  Maine,  his  supporters  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prof.  Samuel  Fiolej 

having  adopted  the  party  name  that  year,  and  Breese  Morse,  received  a  collegiate  edacstioii, 

was  a  candidate  for  re  election,  but  was  de-  and  in  early  life  assisted  his  father  in  his  do- 

feat3d  in  the  Legislature  (there  being  no  choice  merous  experiments  with  the    electric  tele- 

by  the  people)  by  a  combination  ot  the  Whig  graph.     His  farher  was  the  first  to  introduce 

and  Democratic  members.     In  1860  he  was  photography  into  the  United   States,  and  be 

elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  but  served  was  tbe  first  to  sit  for  n  picture,  the  operniioo 

only  one  term,  declining  a  re-election  through  requiring  an  exposure  of  thirty  minutes  in  a 

aversion  to  congressional  labor.     In  his  stead,  glare  of  sunlight.     He  crossed  tbe  plain^i  is 

the  Republicans  elected  James  G.  Blaine.    On  1857,  and  spent  several  years  on  tbe  frontier 

his  retirement  from   Congress,  Gov.   Morrill  as  a  civil  engineer,  laying  out  a  large  part  (<f 

became  interested  in  railroad  work.     He  re-  Georgetown,  Central  City,  and  other  Colorado 

moved  to  Augusta  in  1876,  making  that  ciry  settlements.     While  pursuing  this  profemioD 

his  home  until  death.    In  1881  he  was  elected  he  rendered   valuable  service  to  the  Fedenl 

a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  with  Government  in  the  protection  of  its  propertj 

that  term  closed  his  public  career,  though  he  on  the  Upper  Minnesota  river  during  tbe  trwh 

maintained  his  interest  in  temperance,  prohibi-  ble  with  the  Sioux  Indians  at  the  Spirit  Like 

lion,  and  the  success  of  the  Republican  party,  massacre.     Mr.   Morse   was  attached   to  tbe 

Morrison,  Pttealn,  an  American  soldier,  bom  United  States  Navy  during  the  civil  war,  and 

in  New  York  city  in  1795 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  during  Commodore  Paulding^s  administration 

Md.,  Oct.  5, 1887.     He  was  appointed  a  second  at  tbe  Brooklyn  Navy-yard   was  bis  prirate 

lieutenant  in  the  artillery  corps  of  the  regular  secretary.   In  1883  the  decoration  of  the  "Bast 

army  in  1820,  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Regi-  of  the  Liberator"  was  conferred  upon  himbr 

ment  of  Artillery  June  1,  1821,  promoted  to  the  Venezuelan  Government  in  appreciation  of 

first  lieutenant  in  1826,  and  captain  in  1886.  his  services  in  furthering  the  advance  of  tbe 

He  was  actively  engaged  through  the  Mexican  Morse  system  of  telegraphy  in  that  countrt. 

War,  winning  the  brevet  of  major  by  his  gal-  During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was 

lantry  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  connected  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 

de  la  Palm  a,  May  8,  9,  1846,  and  being  pro-  Company,  in  New  York, 

moted  to  the  full  rank  of  major  and  assigned  MalUuiy,  Janes  Robert  Hadfsfa,  an  Ameri<*8n 

to  the  Eighth  United  States  infantry  in  1847.  naval  officer,  born  in  New  York  city  Octtfi, 

In  1858  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1818;  died  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Sept.  17, 1887. 

Seventh   Infantry,   in  June,  1861,  colonel  of  H e entered  tbe  United  States  Navy  as  a  m}d«hip- 

the  Eighth,  and  on  Oct.  20,  1868,  was  retired  man  Jan.  7,  1832,  and  was  prom'oteil  to  ptst^ 

with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  for  midshipman  in  June,  1838,  lieutenant  in  FeN- 

long  and  faithful  services.  rnary,  1844,  commander  in  October,  1861,  c^p- 

Morrison,  Robert  Franels,  an  American  lawyer,  tain  in  July,  1866,  commodore  in  August,  1870. 

born  in  Illinois  in  1826;  died  in  San  Fran-  and  rear-admiral  in  June,  1874.      He  serwl 

Cisco,  Cal.,  March  2,  1887.     He  was  educated  throughout  the  Mexican  War,  distingnishinf 

in   the  public   schools    of   his    native  State,  himself  in  the  capture  of  Tabasco.    Dorin^tlie 

When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out  he  joined  civil  war  he  commanded  the  SMiling-f»hip"  J^op- 

the  regiment  commanded  by  his  brother.  Col.  ply"  and  the  steamers  "  Wyandotte,"  "(^f^ 

Don   Morrison,  of  St.   lK)nis,  Mo.,  as  a  non-  da,"  and  "  Bienvill**."     While  in  command  «f 

commissioned    offic«r,    distinguishing   himself  the  "  Bienville,"  off  Charleston.  8.  C,  in  IS^^ 

at  the  battle  of   Bmna  Vista.     In  1852  he  he  captured  eleven  heavily-laden  blockJKf^^»• 
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31-8,  all  under  Engliah  colors,  and  with  the  mulating  a  vast  fortune,  a  portion  of  which  he 

Oneida^'  played  a  gallant  part  in  tlie  naval  has  given  fur  vnrions  charitable  and  philao- 

ittle  in  Mobile  Bay  on  Aug.  5,  1864,  at  the  thropio  purposes.    One  of  the  last  public  acts 

>8t  of  his  left  arm.     As  rear-admirul  he  com-  of  his  life  was  to  join  with  his  partner  Mr. 

anded  the  North  Atlantic  station  from  June,  McMillan  in  each  giving    $100,000   for    the 

)74,  till  February,  187(},  and  during  that  pe-  building  of  a  large  hospital  in  Detroit.     His 

od  co-operated  with  Gens.  Emory  and  Sheri-  bequebts  to  charitable  institutions,  missionary 

in  at  New  Orleans,  and  protected  American  societies,  and  fur  religious  and  philanthropic 

iteresta  on  the  Isthmus  when  they  were  men-  purposes  amount  to  about  $600,000  more.    In 

!ed  by  the  revolutifm  in  Panama.     Ue  was  politics  he  was  a  Republican.     He   was  ap- 

3vernor  of  the  uaval  asylum  and  station  at  pointed  by  President  Lincoln  Provost-Marshal 

hiladelphia,  Pa.,  from  March   1,   1876,   till  for  Michigan  in  1862,  and  served  for  two  years, 

ct.  26,  1879,  when  he  was  retired.  during  which  time  he  had  charge  of  two  drafts 

Newkerry,  John  StoightOB,  an  American  law-  and  the  forwarding  of  conscripts  and  enlisted 

er,  born  in  Waterville,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  soldiers  to  the  field.    In  1878  he  received  the 

ov.  18,1826;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Jan.  2,  Republican  nomination   for  Congress  in  the 

^7.     He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  New-  Fiist  District  of  Michigan,  and  was  elected  by 

erry,  who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  plurality  of  1,800  over  Gen.  A.  8.  Williams, 

migrated  from  England  and  settled  at  Dor-  Democrat,  who  had  already  served  two  terms, 

liester,  Mass.    In  his  early  boyhood  he  re-  After  serving  his  term  of  two  years  in  Con- 

loved  with  his  parents  to  Detroit,  and  thence  gress  he  refused  a  renomination  in  order  to 

>  Romeo,  Mich.,  where  he  prepared  for  col-  give  his  attention  to  his  business  enterprises. 

!ge  and  was  graduated  at  Michigan  University  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Presbyterian 

i  1845,  being  valedictorian.     For  two  years  Church,  and   during  all  his  life  contributed 

fterward  he  followed  the  profession  of  civil  largely  toward   the  maintenance  of  church, 

igineer,  assisting  in  the  laying  out  and  con-  missionary,  and  charitable  enterprises. 

Taction   of  the  Michigan  Central   Railroad  Mfhelsoii,  Hmn  WUIUih  ivgistas,  an  ^mcri- 

eat  of  Kalamazoo.     He  subsequently  studied  can   naval   officer,   bom   in    Dedham,   MasF., 

iw,  and  entered  upon   the  practice  of  this  March  10,  1821;  died  in  New  York  city,  Oct. 

rofession  in  1853  in  Detroit.    That  city  being  28,  1887.     He  entered  the  United  States  Navy 

ae  of  the  most  important  of  the  ports  of  the  from  New  York  as  midshipman,  Feb.  10, 1888, 

reat  Lakes,  he  soon  found  himself  engaged  in  was  promoted  to  passed -midshipman  in  1844, 

large  practice  in  admiralty  and  maritime  law  lieutenant  in  1852,  commander  in  1862,  cap- 

i  the  United  States  courts,  and  eventually  he  tain  in  1866,  commodore  in  1878,  and  rear-ad- 

lade  a  specialty  of  admiralty  practice.     He  miral  in  1881,  and  retired  in  1888.     He  served 

implied  **  Reports  of  Admiralty  Cases  in  the  on  the  '*  Vandalia''  in  the  Japanese  expedition 

everal  Di<»trict  Courts  of  the  United  States"  of  Com.  Perry  in  1853-'56,  was  engaged  in 

1859),  which  was  the  first  compilation  of  ad-  suppressing  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Af- 

liralty  cnses  pertaining  to  the  commerce  of  rica  in  1857-'60,  volunteered   to  accompany 

le  inland  lakes.     In  1864  Mr.  Newberry,  in  the  "Pocahontas"  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sum- 

>mpany  with  James  McMillan,  of  Detroit,  who  ter,  and  arrived  ofi^  Charleston  within  a  few 

ss  subsequently  associated  with  him  in  all  moments  of  the  surrender,  April  18,  1861.    He 

Qsiness  enterprises,  organized  the  Michigan  took  part  in  the  actions  with  the  Confederate 

ar  Company,  which  began  the  manufacture  fleet,  Noveinber  5,  6.  and  the  battle  of  Port 

f  freight-cars.     They  gradually  enlarged  their  Royal.  Nov.  7,  1861,  the  capture  of  Jackson- 

Qsiness,  until  they  became  the  most  extensive  ville,  Femandina,  and  8t  Augustine,  Fla.,  the 

ir-builders  in  the  country,  controlling  also  engnprement  with  Confederate  infantry  in  St. 

irge  car-manufactories  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  John's  river,  and  that  with  the  flotilla  in  Sa- 

ondon,  Ont.     They  also  embarked  in  vari<»us  vannnh  river  in  February,  1862,  and  rendered 

ther    manufacturing,    mining,   railroad,   and  highly  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Mo- 

^amboat  enterprises,  Mr.  Newberry  holding  bile  Bay  and  the  capture  of  the  Confederate 

je  office  of  president,  vice-president,  or  direct-  ram    "Tennessee,"    Aug.   6?  1864.     He    was 

r  in  more  than  a  score  of  incorporated  com-  commsndant  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard  in 

anies,  which  gave  employment  to  5,000  men,  1876-^80.     In  October,  1881,  he  was  placed  in 

nd  materially  aided  in  the  development  of  command   of    the  European  station,   and   in 

arious  portions   of  the  State  of  Michigan.  June,  1882,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.    Re- 

imong  the  more  important  of  these  were  the  ceiving  an  official  notification   from  Admiral 

Detroit,    Mackinaw,   and  Marquette  Railroad  Seymour,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces, 

ompany  (now  the  Duluth,  South  Shore,  and  on  July  10.  that  hostilities  might  occur  within 

tlantic  Railroad  Company),  the  Detroit,  Bay  twenty-four  hours,  he  gathered  the  archives  of 

ifv,  and  Alpena  Railroad  Company,  the  De-  the  United  States  Consulate  in  that  city,  re- 

•oit   and  Cleveland  Stesm  Navigation  Com-  ceivod  all  American  citizens  who  desired  pro- 

any,  and   the  Detroit  Transportation   Com-  tection,  and  moved  his  squadron  to  the  lower 

any.     Ili*  attention   to  these  vast  businoss  harbor,  pending  the  expected  attack  upon  the 

iteresfs  led  Mr.  Newberry  gradually  out  of  city.     After  the  cessation  of  the  bombardment 

16  practice  of  law,  and  rtsulted  in  his  accu-  he  re-established  the  consulate,  and,  landing 
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100  marines,  rendered  timely  serrico  in  extin- 
guishing the  fires  and  burving  the  dead  lying 
about  the  streets. 

0\mtjj  Edward,  an  American  matliematicinn, 
born  in  Morean,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  July 
21:,  1827;  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan.  16, 
1887.  His  father  removed  to  Oakland  County, 
Mich.,  in  1833,  but  finally  settled  in  Weston, 
Wood  County,  Ohio.  Although  bred  to  a 
farm-life,  and  having  merely  the  educational 
advantages  of  a  log  school-house,  the  son  de- 
veloped an  early  passion  for  mathematics  and 
natural  history.  The  only  blackboards  used  in 
his  schooling  were  the  plow-beam  and  the  cyl- 
inder of  a  fanning-mill,  yet  with  these  he  mas- 
tered Day's  "  Algebra  "  in  six  weeks.  When 
nineteen  years  old  be  began  teaching  in  the 
district  school,  devoting  his  evenings  to  the 
study  of  Latin.  At  twenty-one  be  engaged  to 
teach  in  asctiool  in  Perryville,  thecounty-se.it, 
and  a  year  later  became  principal  of  the  newly 
established  union  graded  scbooL  As  he  had 
to  teach  Latin  as  well  as  the  higher  English 
branches,  the  gre:itest  diligence  in  private 
studies  accompanied  his  work  in  the  school- 
room. He  remained  with  this  school  as  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent  over  five  years.  In 
the  autumn  of  1853  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  in  Kalamazoo  Col- 
lege, where  he  tauglit  till  September,  1803, 
when  he  entered  upon  similar  duty  in  the  aca- 
demic department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, and  remained  until  death.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  complete  series  of  mathematical 
text-books  in  general  use,  and  one  of  the  best- 
known  educators  in  the  West. 

Pilner,  AImm  B«,  an  American  physician, 
born  in  Richfield,  Otsego  County,  N.  Y.,  Ocrt. 
4,  1815;  died  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.  23, 
1837.  He  was  educated  in  medicine  in  New 
York  city  and  Philadelphia,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  medical  dt)partment  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1852,  when  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  1854  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medico, 
and  in  1860  Professor  of  Pathology  and  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  holding  the  latter  chair 
continuously  till  his  death.  He  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  1860,  and  president  of  the  United 
States  Medical  Society  in  1872.  He  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University  of 
Nashville  in  1855,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Micliigan  in  1873. 

Palaer,  €ie»rge  Washhigtoi,  an  American  law- 
yer, born  in  Ripley,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
in  1835 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Jan.  2,  1887. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Law- 
School  in  1857.  and  had  just  established  him- 
self in  practice  when  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Hastening  to  Washington,  he  volunteered  his 
services,  received  a  commissiim,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  field,  at  the  national  capital,  and 
in  the  West  till  the  close  of  the  war,  retiring 
from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral.    From  1865  till  1868  he  was  Commis- 


Bioner  -  General  of  Ordnance  of  New  York 
State.  He  was  appointed  Appraiser  of  tbd 
Port  of  New  York  by  President  Grant,  tnd 
Deputy-Collector,  in  charge  of  the  seventh  or 
law  division  of  the  Cnstom-Honse,  in  March, 
1879,  holding  the  latter  ofiice  till  after  theip- 
pointment  of  Collector  Hedden  bj  President 
Cleveland.  He  then  resumed  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  citv. 

PiUHcr,  Kay,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Little Compton,  R.  L,  Nov.  12,  1808;  diedio 
Newark,  N.  J.,  March  29,  1887.  He  began 
life  as  a  clerk  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  but  attended  school  at  the  same  time. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  Phillips  Academj, 
Andover,  to  prepare  for  college,  and  in  1826 
entered  Yale  College,  where  he  was  gradoited 
in  1830.  His  first  occupation  after  leaving  col- 
lege was  that  of  teaching  in  a  fashionable  pri- 
vate school  on  Ftdton  Street,  New  York  city. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1831  he  returned  to  New 
Haven,  and  was  associated  with  Prot  £.  A. 
Andrews  in  founding  the  New  Haven  Yooog 
Ladies'  Institute.  Ever  since  be  left  Yale  be 
had  looked  longingly  toward  pastoral  work, 
and  been  preparing  for  it  by  theological  stodj. 
His  desire  was  fulfilled  in  1832,  when  hevas 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  Aa- 
sociation  of  Congregational  Ministers.  Shortlj 
afterward  he  accepted  a  c^U  to  the  Ceotnl 
Congregational  Church  of  Bath,  Me.,  and  w£i 
ordained  there  in  1835.  Fifteen  years  of  earn- 
e>t  pastoral  labor  followed,  and  be  then  made 
a  tour  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent 
On  his  return  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  First 
Congregational  Churcli  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  aod, 
removing  to  that  city  in  1850,  he  remained  there 
fifteen  years  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  tbis 
period  he  was  urged  by  his  ministerial  brethreo 
to  accept  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union,  and  he  performed  its  re- 
sponsible duties  for  twelve  years,  daring  whicb 
time  s\x  hundred  Congregational  ohnrches  were 
built  by  the  aiii  of  the  association.  While  thus 
actively  engaged  as  a  pastor  and  in  official  worlL 
he  produced  numerous  works,  besides  fMnn- 
phlets  and  contributions  to  religious  periodicak 
Among  his  books  are:  ^^Spiritnal  Impreve- 
ment;  or,  Aid  to  Growth  in  Grace"  (18S9); 
"Closet  Hours"  (1851);  "Remember  Me" 
(1855) ;  "  Hints  on  the  Formation  of  Religi«>w 
Opinions  "  (1860) ;  "  Hymns  and  Sacred  Pier^" 
(1865);  "  Hymns  of  My  Holv  Hours''  (1866); 
^^Flome;  or.  The  Unlost  Paradise"  (1868k 
"  Earnest  Words  on  True  Success  in  Life" 
(1873);  "Complete  Poetical  Works"  (1876); 
and  "Voices  of  Hope  and  Gladness"  (1880). 
While  teaching  in  New  York  city  he  composed 
a  poem  of  four  stanzas,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated into  more  than  twenty  languages  and  tann 
the  world  over,  beginning  with,  '*My  faith 
looks  up  to  Thee,  Thon  Lamb  of  CaJrary.'' 
Next  to  this,  his  chief  productions  in  hymDolof(J 
were:  "Fount  of  Everlasting  Love"  (1832); 
"Thou  who  roirst  the  Year  around"  (1^); 
"  Away  from  Earth  mj  Spirit  turns "  (18S8); 
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pffromtheWorldaway "  (1884);  "Be-  the  mean  time,  a  course  Id  Union  Theolog- 
Throne,  with  Tearful  Eyes"  (1884);  ical  Seminary.  He  was  ordained,  Deo.  6, 
hee,  O  Zion,  thy  Mourning  is  ended"  1848,  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
^*  When  downward  to  the  Darksome  in  South  Dennis,  Mass.,  and  remained  there 
1843);  "And  is  there,  Lord,  a  Rest?"  four  years.  From  April,  1849,  till  October, 
'O,  sweetly  breathe  the  Lyres  above"  1862,  he  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
"Eternd  Father,  Thou  bast  said"  Church  in  Essex,  Conn.,  and  from  1868  till 
Jesus,  Lamb  of  God,  for  me  "  (1868) ;  1860  served  as  district-secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
le,  O  my  Father,  take  me"  (1864);  can  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
it  thou  Eternal  Life  obtain"  (1864);  sions,  with  residence  in  Albany.  N.  Y.  After 
Saviour,  from  Thy  Throne  on  high "  tilling  pastorates  in  Saxon ville,  Mass.,  and 
'  Lord,  Thou  on  Earth  didst  love  Thine  Westbrook,  Conn.,  he  went  to  Antwerp  in 
354):  and  "Lord,  Thou  wilt  bring  the  1866,  as  chaplain  under  the  Seaman^s  Friend 
ay  "  (1864).  These  are  but  a  portion  Society,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  1872, 
dmer's  hymns  and  poems,  and  may  be  and  residing  alternately  in  New  York  city  and 
most  evangelical  hymn-books.  About  Philadelphia,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life 
s  ago  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  in  the  preparation  of  volumes  for  the  press,  in 
the  second  and  fatal  stroke  lived  in  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  immor- 
it,  preserving  his  cordial  manners  and  tality.  Among  his  works,  many  of  which 
;  simplicity  to  the  last.  have  been  translated  into  German,  Italian,  and 
,  WlUlan,  an  American  merchant,  born  other  European  languages,  are  "  Homilelical 
1,  Mass., Oct.  4,  1804;  died  there,  June  Index,"  "Theological  Trilemma,"  "Platonism 
He  first  came  into  notice  about  fifty  vs,  Christianity,"  "  Bible  Terminology,"  "  The 
>  as  a  partner  of  Robert  G.  Shaw,  then  Life  Everlasting,"  "The  Unspeakable  Gift," 
he  most  widely  known  merchants  as  and  "  Views  and  Reviews  in  Eschatology." 
oe  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Bostou.  Pkrce,  llMBas  PresMtt,  an  American  soldier, 
was  dissolved  about  1842  by  the  retire-  born  in  Chelsea.  Mass..  Aug.  80,  1820;  died 
Mr.  Perkins,  who  established  a  busi-  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Oct.  14,  1887.  He  was  an 
lis  own,  and  for  years  thereafter  his  ornamental  painter,  employed  in  Manchester, 
9  associated  with  the  commercial  inter-  N.  H..  1840-^46,  then  enlisted,  and  was  ap- 
oston,  particularly  with  the  India  and  pointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  Regi- 
'ade.  He  was  also  the  owner  and  ment  of  United  States  Infantry.  He  was 
f  some  of  the  finest  ships  sailing  from  brevetted  first  lieutenant  Aug.  29,  1847,  for 
^  His  large  experience  caused  him  to  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles 
)d  president  of  the  China  Insurance  of  Contreras  and  Churuhusco,  Mexico,  under 
r,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  Returning  to  the  State, 
)  exception,  he  was  the  only  survivor  he  was  aide-de-camp  on  Gov.  Dinsmore^s  staff, 
iginal  occupants  of  Commercial  Wharf  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  resumed  his 
was  first  opened  for  business.  Mr.  previous  vocation,  hut  in  1862  Gen.  Pierce  pro- 
^as  a  member  and,  at  times,  an  officer  cured  his  fippointment  as  post-master  of  Man- 
assachusetts  Humane  Society,  and  had  Chester,  which  office  he  filled  eight  years.  On 
iHurer  of,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to,  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  se- 
»f  the  relief  funds  for  the  benefit  of  lected  colonel  of  the  Second  New  Hampshire 
by  confiajorrations  in  Boston  and  dis-  Regiment  of  three-months^  troops.  He  de- 
is  having  commercial  interests  with  it.  clined  the  appointment  when  the  term  of  en- 
'  held  public  office.  listnients  was  extended  to  three  years,  and  or- 
WIHia,  an  American  physician,  bom  ganized  the  Twelfth  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
m,  Mass.,  in  1788;  died  in  Exeter,  ment  as  temporary  commander.  In  1866  he 
an  11,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at  removed  to  Nashua,  and  became  a  director 
in  1811,  and  became  one  of  the  most  and  official  in  the  Card  and  Glazed  Paper 
il  and  skillful  pliysieians  of  his  day  in  Company,  a  director  of  the  Second  National 
npshire,  being  particularly  noted  for  and  of  the  Mechanics^  Savings  banks.  He  was 
larity  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1876-'76,  and 
lady  friend  he  rode  from  Albany  to  sheriff  of  Hillsborough  County. 
1  on  the  celebrated  steamboat  "  Cler-  Poland,  tike  P.,  an  American  lawyer,  horn  in 
n  Aug.  10,  1807,  that  being  Robert  Westford,  Chittenden  County,  Vt.,  Nov.  1, 
first  venture  in  steam  navigation.  At  1815;  died  in  Waterville,  Vt.,  July  2,  1887. 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  person  He  received  a  common -school  and  academic 
r,  the  (»ldest  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  education,  an<l  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
ul  survivor  of  the  class  of  1811.  1886.  In  1839-'40  he  was  register  of  probate 
^  John  HmetdL,  an  American  cler^v-  for  Lamoille  County,  in  1848  a  member  of 
n  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  May  11,  1815;  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  in 
Few  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  27,  1887.  He  1844~'45  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county, 
laated  at  Yale  in  1837,  and  for  six  Three  years  later  he  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 
B  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the  latnre  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
I  Dumb,  New  York  city,  pursuing,  in  of  Vermont,  an  office  he  continued  to  hold  by 
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annaat  elections  till  November,  18?B,  when  he 
was  appoiDted  TTnited  States  Senator  to  fill  the 
vacancy  cansed  bj  the  death  of  Jacob  Colla- 
nier,  whose  teriu  would  have  expired  in  186T. 
Jasi  before  this  appointment  he  had  been  re- 
elected to  the  Supreme  Ooorl,  of  which  he 
wiiB  chief  justice,  bj  virtue  of  promotion  in 
1880.  During  his  brief  term  as  United  Srates 
Senator  he  served  on  the  cotnmitteeB  on  ju- 
diciary, patents,  and  the  Palent'OHice.  lie 
was  an  uncompromising  Republican,  and  wltile 
ID  ihe  Senate  was  a  delej^ate  to  the  Lojalist^' 
Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Before  liis  term 
as  Senator  expired,  he  was  elected  a  Repre- 
sentative  in  Congress,  stepping  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  Huuse  on  March  4,  18S7.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1868,  1870,  18T3,  and  1882. 
Judge  Poland  was  chairtnan  of  the  committer 
on  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
had  charge  of  the  revision  of  the  United  States 
statuteo,  an<l  was  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  Cr^it  Mobilier.  During  the  inter- 
val of  his  service  in  Conaresd  he  accepted  a 
term  in  the  ijtate  Legialature. 

PmtC)  Bcmi  Perlej,  an  American  journnlist, 
horn  in  Kewbnrjport,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1820; 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1887.  His 
parents  took  him  to  the  national  oapital  when 
be  was  seven  years  old,  and  four  years  later 
he  aorotDpanicd  them  to  Europe.  On  their 
return  he  was  placed  in  a  railttary  school  to 

trepare  for  admisaioo  to  the  United  States 
[itttary  Academy,  but,  disliking  the  choice, 
run  atvay  and  apprenticed  himself  to  a  printer 
in  Worcester,  Mass.  After  he  had  served  his 
time,  his  father  purchased  tlie  "  Soatheni 
Whig"  newspaper  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  sent 
him  Sonth  to  edit  and  manage  it.  He  remafned 
there  two  years,  when,  on  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, he  was  appointed  an  atlathi  of  the 
American  l^ation  in  Belgintu.  While  abroad 
he  visited  nearly  every  portion  of  Etirope,  the 
Holy  l^nd,  aud  Lower  Egypt,  and  wrote  mnny 
letters  to  the  Boston  ■'  Atlas ''  about  Europe 
and  the  East.  He  also  made  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  historical  munuscripts  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  Iroin  the  French  archives.  In 
1854  he  l)ecttine  Washington  correspondent  of 
several  newspapers,  notably  the  Boston  "  Jour- 
nal," to  whion  he  contributed  periodical  letters, 
nnder  the  signature  of  "Perley,"  on  the  ad- 
vance news,  social  bappeninjis,  and  political 
and  diplomatic  gossip  of  the  day  till  1884. 
He  served  in  the  national  army  during  the 
civil  war.  Among  bis  published  work^  are 
"Rise  and  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe"  08481; 
"  Life  of  General  Taylor"  (1848);  "Early  Life 
of  Napoleon  "(18Si);  "The  Political  Register 
ani)  Cringressional  Directory"  (18T8)  ;  und 
"  Perley's  Reminiscences  of  Sixtv  Years  in  the 
National  Metropolis"  (1888).  He  edited  the 
volumes  of  the  "Conspiracy  Trials"  in  1865, 
and,  for  many  years,  as  clerk  of  printing  rec- 
ords, compiled  the  "Congressional  Directory  " 
lor  each  session  of  Conirress.  His  summer 
home,  Indian  Hill  Farm,  near  Newbnryport, 


was  »  veritable  rooseom  of  art  and  antiqiuij, 
and  a  favorite  resort  of  historians. 

PMfcr,  Bwalto,  an  American  clergyman,  bom 
in  Beekman  (now  La  Grange),  Datcbe« 
County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9,  1802 ;  d.  in  New  York 
city.  Jan.  2,  188T.  He  was  the  youngesl  of  t«ii 
children  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Knight)  Poller. 
the  ninth  being  Alonzo,  who  be<»me  biibcp 


of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  PraD- 
sylvania.  Horatio  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation in  Pooghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was  gradn- 
Bted  at  Union  College  in  1826.  He  was  niti* 
a  deacon  July  16,  1827,  and  priest  Dec.  U, 
1828.  From  the  date  of  his  ordination  till  1831 
he  was  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Sin- 
ral  Philosophy  in  Washingti'n  (uow  TrioiiTl 
College,  Hartford,  Conn,,  and  in  1833  he  de- 
clined the  presidency  of  the  college,  andbecanK 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  N.  Y.. 
where  he  remained  till  1664.  On  ihe  ieuh 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Wainwright,  pronnunil 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York,  iti  the  lit- 
ter year.  Dr.  Potter  wns  cbosen  lo  BO«c«ii 
him,  and  was  consecrated  in  Trinity  Cbonji. 
New  York  city,  on  Nov.  22,  1854,  br  Bifhopt 
T.  C.  Browne)],  of  Connecticut;  J.  H.  Hop- 
kins, of  Vermont ;  G.  W.  Doane,  of  New  if 
sev;  S.  A.  McOoskry,  of  Michigan;  W.  R. 
Whittingham,  of  Maryland;  H.  W.  Lm.  ol 
Iowa;  and  F.  Fulford,  of  Montreal,  C»ii«<l* 
Although  consecrated  as  "  provisional "  bishop, 
he  was  invested  with  all  the  functions  of  ib( 
episcopate,  the  canon  providing  for  the  el«- 
tioD  of  a  "proviaotial  bishop''  having  bno 

Kopsedln  1850  toobviate  the  evil  of  thedio(«« 
eing  virtually  without  n  bishop,  Bisijop  Km- 
jamin  T.  Onderdonk  being  still  alive  but  iii»irr 
suspension  from  the  episcopal  office  riin^ 
1844,  Bishop  Onderdonk  died  early  in  tS61. 
and  Or.  Potter  then  became  bishop  of  tbedii'- 
rese  in  name  as  he  had  been  in  fact.  It  vM> 
curious  coincidence  that  the  Potter  hroibeiV' 
AlonEO,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Horatio,  in  Stv 
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fork  —  jincceeded  the  Onderdonk  brothers,  and  soon  afterword  under  Gen.  Pope  in  the 
ifter  each  of  the  latter  had  been  suspended  second  Bull  Run  campaign,  and  under  his 
trom  their  sacred  offices.  In  1867  and  again  command  broke  the  enemj^s  line  that  was  ad- 
in  1877,  Bishop  Potter  attended  the  Lambeth  vanoing  on  Pope^s  retreating  army.  At  South 
Palace  conferences  in  England,  and  during  his  Mountain,  and  again  at  Antietara,  Col.  Potter 
episcopate  he  welcomed  several  English  bishops  displayed  high  soldierly  instincts.  Seizing  the 
and  clergymen  ti)  the  diocesan  conventions  of  flag  of  his  regiment,  he  headed  a  dash  over 
New  York.  On  Nov.  29,  1879,  a  notable  re-  the  bridge,  secured  a  desired  position,  and,  as 
ception  was  held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  Gen.  McClellan  declared,  saved  the  day.  He 
New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  was  again  wounded  in  this  action.  After  that 
to  Bishop  Potter  a  testimonial  commemorative  campaign  the  regiment  was  detailed  to  Gen. 
of  the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of  his  Bumside^s  army.  Col.  Potter  being  given  an 
episcopate.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  independent  command  by  order  of  Gen.  Grant, 
a  casket  modeled  after  the  ancient  Ark  of  the  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Enozville,  and 
Covenant,  and  was  composed  of  gold,  silver,  with  his  division  checked  the  advance  of  Long- 
and  steel,  exquisitely  chased  and  inlaid.  The  street,  who  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  the 
following  inscription  appeared  on  the  base:  besieged.  In  the  Wilderness  campaign  he  was 
'*  To  the  Right  Reverend  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  often  under  fire,  and  in  the  assault  after  the  ex- 
LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Bishop  of  New  York,  from  plosion  of  the  mine  at  Petersburg  was  wound- 
his  diocese,  with  love  and  gratitude  for  twenty-  ed  a  third  time  and  severely.  He  had  matured 
five  years  of  faithful  service.^'  In  1883  the  plans  for  destroying  the  bridge  over  Appomat- 
cares  of  his  ofiice  bore  so  heavily  upon  his  tox  river,  with  a  view  of  preventing  a  retreat 
failing  strength  that  he  felt  constrained  to  ask  of  the  Confederates,  and  had  just  mounted  his 
relief,  and  the  annual  convention  elected  his  horse  in  front  of  Fort  Sedgwick  to  lead  his 
choice,  his  nephew  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  division,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  ball.  In 
as  assistant  bishop,  with  practically  full  epis-  bis  *^  Memoirs,^'  alluding  to  this  assault.  Gen. 
copal  authority.  Bishop  Potter  received  the  Grant  says:  ^* In  fact.  Potter  and  Wilson  were 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  Trinity  College,  Hart-  the  only  division  commanders  Burnside  had 
ford.  Conn.,  in  1838;  that  of  LL.  D.  from  Ho-  who  were  equal  to  the  occasion."  After  the 
bart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1856 ;  and  that  war  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
of  D.  C.  L.  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  Division  of  the 
England,  in  1860.  During  his  episcopate  he  Military  Department  of  the  East,  with  head- 
saw  the  church  in  New  Yorl^  multiply  from  quarters  in  Newport.  In  1865  he  was  com- 
two  dioceses  to  five,  those  of  Long  Island,  missioned  a  m^jor-general  of  volunteers,  and 
Albany,  and  Central  New  York  being  erected  in  the  following  year  appointed  colonel  of  the 
after  his  consecration.  From  1854  till  1881  Forty-firnt  United  States  Infantry  (colored), 
he  performed  78,092  confirmations  and  over  but  never  assumed  the  command. 
150,000  baptisms  (of  which  number  18,853  Powell^  Thftn,  an  American  journalist,  born 
were  adults);  consecrated  117  churches  and  in  London,  England, in  1809 ;  died  in  Newark, 
laid  more  than  100  ccmer-stones;  ordered  450  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1887.  Early  in  life  he  studied 
deacons,  ordained  864  priests,  and  instituted  law,  but  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
47  rectors;  received  614  clergymen  into  the  a  barrister,  and  allowed  his  pen  and  fancies  free 
diocese  and  transferred  633  to  other  stations,  sway.  He  was  equally  happy  in  prose  and 
His  published  writings,  which  are  very  numer-  verse,  and,  besides  editing  the  ^^  Lantern  *'  and 
ons,  consist  chiefiy  of  sermons,  pastoral  letters,  managing  the  ^'  Figaro,^^  in  London,  published 
and  addresses  on  special  occasions.  twenty-seven  volumes,  including  ^^  Lives  of 
Fitter,  Rolwrt  B«,  an  American  soldier,  born  English  Authors  '^  and  *^  Lives  of  American 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1829;  died  in  Newport,  Authors. ''  In  1849  he  came  to  the  United 
R.  I.,  Feb.  19,  1887.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Right  States  with  Frank  Leslie,  and  made  a  business 
Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  connection  with  him.  He  was  the  first  editor 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  and  brother  of  "^  Frank  Leslie^s  Illustrated  Newspaper,-^  and 
of  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  the  present  a  frequent  contributor  to  all  Mr.  Leslie's  pnbli- 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York.  He  was  cations.  For  a  year  before  his  death  he  had 
graduated  at  Union  College,  studied  law,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  preparation  of  a  series 
established  himseif  in  chamber  practice.  On  of  sketches  of  the  large  number  of  literary  and 
the  organization  of  the  Fifty-first  Regiment  of  dramatic  persons  he  had  known  intimately,  and 
New  York  Volunteers  he  was  commissioned  several  of  these,  "  Leaves  from  My  Life,"  ap- 
its  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  shortly  after-  peared  in  "Frank  Leslie's  Sunday  Magazine." 
ward  attached  to  Gen.  Burnside's  army,  liis  Pratt,  Dinlfl,  an  American  adventurer,  bom 
regiment  being  brigaded  under  Gen.  Reno.  At  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  in  1809;  died  in  Boston, 
Roanoke  Island,  he  led  three  companies  to  the  Mass.,  June  20,  1887.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
assault  of  the  batteries,  and  was  the  first  to  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  followed  it  for  some 
enter  the  Confederate  works.  At  New  Berne  years,  but  disappeared  suddenly  and  was  not 
he  stormed  the  intrench ments  on  the  left  of  seen  at  home  again  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
the  lines,  receiving  a  bullet  in  the  groin.  His  When  he  returned,  his  mind  was  unbalanced, 
regiment  next  served  under  Gen.  McClellan,  and  from  that  time  he  led  a  wandering  life,  be- 
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ing  known  all  over  the  coon  try  a$«  ^^  General  College,  toward  which  he  gave  $60,000,  and 
Pratt,   the  Great  American  Traveler."     For  he  was  a  trustee  of  that  institution  from  1862 
nearly  fifty  years  he  thus  went  from  place  to  nntil  his  death.       He  expended   upward   of 
place,  often  making  long  journeys  and  subsist-  $200,000  in  various  charities  during  his  life- 
ing  on  what  was  given  him  in  charity  as  a  re-  time.     In  1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
turn  for  the  amusement  that  his  eccentricities  eral  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
afforded.     He  made  regular  tours  of  the  coF-  also  in  1884  a  delegate  to  the  Centenary  Coo- 
leges,  especially  of  those  in  New  England,  and  ference  of  Methodism  held  in  Baltimore.    He 
1  lis  arrival  was  always  the  signal  for  uproarious  was  president  of  the   Detroit   Young  Men's 
merriment  on  the  part  of  the  students.      He  Christian  Association  in  1869-^70,  and  was  sn 
was  usually  attired  in  semi-military  garb,  and  active  member  of  the  Prohibition  party,  bjr 
wore  enormous  shoes  filled    in   with   straw,  which  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  in  ISsL 
TThWe  his  breast  displayed  a  curious  array  of  A  collection  of  his  letters,  written  for  varioos 
burlesque    decorations.     His  lectures,    which  papers  during  his  travels  in  Europe  in  1881 
usually  treated  of  some  gigantic  invention  be  and  1886,  has  been  privately  printed, 
had  just  perfected,  were  an  interminable  string        Prastw,  Jthi,  an  American  centenarian,  bom 
of  high-sounding  but  meaningless  sentence*'.  in  England  Dec.  20,  1782;  died  near  Brown- 
Pratt,  JaHM  T.,  an  American  politician,  born  town,  Madison  Township,  N.  J.,  May  23,  1887. 
in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1805;  died  in  Weth-  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1797  with  his 
ersfield,  Conn.,  April  11,  1887.     He  was  bred  parents,  and  lived  in  New  York  city  for  many 
a  farmer,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  dry-  years,  removing  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where 
goods  business  in  Hartford.     He  served  in  the  he  remained  tiU  1837,  when  he  settled  on  the 
State  Legislature  in  1850  from  Rocky  Hill,  and  farm  in  New  Jersey.     He  attended  to  all  the 
represented  the  First  Senatorial  District,  which  business  of  the  farm  when  he  was  over  one 
included  Hartford,  in  1852.     In  the  autumn  of  hundred  years  old,  and  was  frequently  seen,  as 
that  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Con-  late  as  three  years  ago,  miles  away  from  home. 
gres3  from  the  First  Connecticut  District,  and  on  horseback,  looking  after  his  affuirs  with  all 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Franklin  Pierce  in  the  vigor  of  a  man  of  fifty.     Two  years  before 
the  national  canvas.?.     In  1859  he  was  an  un-  his  death  he  cut  a  cord  of  wood,  as  an  exhihi- 
successful    candidate    for     G^overnor    against  tion  of  his  strength.     He  was  a  superior  horse- 
William  Buckingham.     He  was  a  delegate  to  man.     In  politics  he  was  first  a  Wliig  and  then 
the  Peace  Congress  in  1861,  and  a  staunch  sup-  a  Republican,  and  never  missed  an  election 
porter  of  the  Union  cause  during  the  civil  war,  after  he  becariy  a  citizen, 
and  served  a  second  term  in  the  State  Le«risla-        Pratei,  WIIIuhi,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
ture  in  1870-71,  designating  himself  an'*  old-  near  Louisville,   Ky.,  Oct.  16,  1816;   died  in 
school  ^*  Democrat.     At  one  time  he  was  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  Sept.  21,  1887.     He  was  edo* 
command  of  the  State  militia,  and  he  obtained  cated  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  Kentucky,  and  at 
his  title  of  general  from  that  service.  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  was  graduated  from  tlte 
Prestsi,  David,  an  American  banker,   born  law-school  of  the  latter  in  1838.     Two  years 
in  Harmony,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1826;  died  in  later  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  April  24,  18S7.     He  was  a  son  Louisville,  remaining  there  till  the  opening  of 
of  the  Rev.  David  Preston,  a  Methodist  clergy-  the  Mexican  War,  when  he  went  to  the  field  as 
man,  and  was  educated  at  Westfield  Academy,  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Kentucky  Volunteers. 
In  1848  he  removed  to  Detroit  and  entered  tlie  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in 
employ  of  a  banker,  with  whom  he  remained  1850-'51,  presidential  elector  in  1852,  and  a 
for  four  years.    He  then  established  himself  in  Representative  in  Congress  in  1852  for  the  nn- 
similar  business  as  David  Preston  &  Co.,  and  expired  term  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  resigned, 
soon  afterward  extended  his  relations  by  open-  and  in  1853  for  a  full  term.     He  wasa  member 
ing  a  branch  establishment  in  Chicago.  During  of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  of  1856,  wbic^ 
tlie  panic  of  1873  he  was  compelled  to  close  nominated  James  Buchanan,  and  was  appointed 
his  doors  for  two  days,  and,  although  advised  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  in  1858.    On 
to  make  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  his  his  return   to  Kentucky  in  1861,  he  was  ap- 
creJitors,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  public  con-  pointed  colonel  on  the  staff  of  his  brother-in- 
fidenre  in  him  wjis  so  great  that  he  was  per-  law.  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  in  the  Con- 
mit'ed  to  manage  his  own  affiiirs.     Hii^  busi-  federate  service,  and  took  part  in  the  Kentucky 
ness  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and  at  the  campaign,    and   in    the    actions  at    Bowling 
time  of  his  death  he  was  head  of  the  Preston  Green,     Nashville,    Fort    Donelson,   Corinth, 
Bank  of  Detroit,  and  was  a  large  stockholder  Shiloh  (where  Gen.  Johnston  died  in  his  arrosX 
in  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and  Murfreesboro*.     After  the  war  he  returned 
He  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  to  hU  home,  was  again  elected  a  member  of 
United  States  Christian  Commission,  organized  the  Legislature  in  1867,  and  a  delegate  at-large 
durini?  the  civil  war,  and  his  name  stood  first  to  the  convention  that  nominated  Gen.  Ilan- 
among  the  directors.     Mr.  Preston  was  like-  cock  for  the  presidency, 
wise  active  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.        Qilni,  WIHUa,  an  American  dergymsn.  ^rn 
Through  his  influence  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  May  21, 1821; 
was  raised  as  an  endowment  fund  for  Albion  died  in  Paris,  France,  April  15, 1887.    He  was 
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I  in  the  diocese  of  Derry,  and,  coming  through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.    At  the 

United  States  in  1841,  was  among  the  hattles  of  Gettysburg,  a  month  later,  he  took 

lentsattbe  newly-established  college  in  an  active  part,  and  fur  gallant  and  meritorioas 

3,  N.  V.     After  completing  the  course  services  in  those  actions  received  the  brevet 

there,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  St.  rank  of  roujor.     On  March  13,  1865,  he  re- 

)  Cathe<lral  on  Dec.  14,  1845.    He  was  ceived  the  brevet  o^  lieutenant-colonel.  United 

to  duty  in  St  Joseph^s  Church,  as  as-  States  Army,  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of 

riest  to  the  Rev.  Michael  McCarron,  re-  Five  Forks,  Va.,  and  of  colonel.  United  States 

there  four  years,  then  after  a  brief  term  Army,  and  on  June  24  following,  that  of  briga- 

out,  N.  Y.,  took  charge  of  St.  Peter's  dier-general,  United  States  Volunteers,  the  last 

in  Barclay  Street,  then  overwhelmed  two  being  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 

>t.     lie  labored  in  this  field  during  a  the  war.     At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned 

^{  twenty-four  years,  in  the  face  of  to  his  battery,  and  served  with  it  nt  various 

[ficulties ;  but  his  enthusiasm,  ingenious  military  posts  in  Texas,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 

id  rare  bnsiuefs  abilities  enabled  him  New  York,  Sonth  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana, 

time  to  pay  off  a  debt  of  $100,000,  Mai^sachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  California, 
due  to  poor  people  in  the  parish,  and  He  was  promoted  migor,  Third  United  States 
he  large  mortgage  debt  to  $7,000,  be-  Artillery,  April  19,  1882,  and  transferred  to 
>viding  for  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  First  in  the  following  month, 
ill.  He  took  part  in  the  First  Provin-  Rapallo.  Charles  inthMy,  an  American  lawyer, 
mcil,  held  by  Archbishop  Hughes  in  bom  in  New  York  city  Sept.  15,  1823;  died 
1  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Balti-  there  Dec.  28,  1887.  He  was  educated  wholly 
aid  by  Archbishop  Spalding  in  1866,  as  by  his  father,  never  going  to  school  nor  to  col- 
apostolic  ;  and  in  the  Thii^d  New  York  lege,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  was  admitted 
n  September,  1868,  as  one  of  the  pro-  to  the  bar.  The  following  year  he  formed  a 
.  of  the  clergy.  On  the  death  of  the  partnership  with  J.  Blunt,  and  in  1848  another 
lev.  William  Storrs  in  May,  187d«  he  with  H.  F.  Clark,  maintaining  the  latter  rela- 
ointed  the  successor  of  that  clergyman,  tion  till  1867.  In  1870  he  was  elected  an  asso- 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick^s  Cathedral  and  ciate  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  as  a  Demo* 
'-General  of  the  Diocese.  In  1882  he  crat,  in  1880  was  defeated  by  Charles  J.  Folger 
ide  a  dome-tic  prelate  of  the  Pope's  in  the  election  for  chief- justice  of  the  court,  aud 
Id,  with  the  title  of  monsignor.  Mgr.  in  1884  was  re-elected  associate  judge.  This 
who  was  suffering  from  general  dc-  election  was  remarkable  because  of  the  great 
ftd  spent  the  winter  of  1886- Win  Nice,  vote  cast.    Two  vacancies  were  to  be  filled, 

on  his  way  home,  when  he  had  a  fatal  for  which  Judges  Andrews  and  Rapallo  were 

in  Paris.  nominated ;  they  had  no  party  opposition,  and 

I,  ilsMM  Merwii,  an  American  soldier,  the  official  returns  gave  1,089,896  votes  for 

Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28. 1837;  died  in  Judge  Andrews,  and  1,089,414  (or  18  more) 

Imaden,  Cal.,  May  7,  1887.     He  was  for  Judge  Rapallo. 

*d  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad-  Rai,  Charles,  an  American  archsBologist,  bom 

est  Point,  in   1860,  and  made  brevet  in  Verviers,  Belgium,  in  1826;  died  in  Philadel- 

ieutenant  of  artillery.    In  October  fol-  phia,  Pa.,  July  25,  1887.     He  was  educated  in 

he   was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  Germany,  principally  at  the  University  in  Hei- 

id,  being  ordered  to  California,  served  delberg,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 

iral  months  at  the  ordnance  depot  in  where  he  tnught  first  in  Belleville,  111.,  and  then 

He  was  appointed  second  lieut^n-  in  New  York  city.    In  1876  he  was  invited  to 

»t  United  States  Artillery,   Nov.  22.  become  curator  in  the  department  of  antiqui- 

id  ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  ties  in  the  United  States  National  Museum  at 

n  May,  1861,  he  was  promoted  first  Washington,  D.  C,  which  office  he  held  until 

at    and  from  August  1  till  December  his  death.     He  early  devoted  his  attention  to 

?d  in   Gen.  Fremont's    operations    in  archeeology,  and  in  1859  began  writing  for  *  Die 

i,  organizing  artillery,  and  in  command  Natur"  on  the  subject  of  American  antiquities, 

tery  of  the  First  Missouri  Light  Anil-  His  contributions  to  the  publications  of  the 

le  served  through  the  Peninsula  cam-  Smithsonian  Institution  first  appeared  m  1868, 

f  1862,  participating  in  the  most  im-  and  thereafter  his  articles  were  published  in 

battles  and  skirmishes.     He  was  pro-  nearly  every  annual  report  of  that  institution, 

'^ptain,  Oct.  11,  1862,  for  gallantry  in  Theae  papers  gained   for  him   a  world-wide 

>n  at  Newmarket,  Va..  and  in  Decem-  reputation  as  an  authority,  and  he  ranked  high 

appointed  chief  of  artillery  of  Hum-  among  the  pioneers  of  American  archceology. 
I  Division,  Fifth  Army  Corps,  taking  It  is  said  that  he  was  better  known  in  Europe 
;he  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chan-  than  any  other  American  scholar  devoted  to 
ille.  where  he  commanded  the  artillery  that  subject.  In  1882  he  received  the  degree 
Fifth  Corps.  In  1863  he  was  in  com-  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in 
!  a  battery  of  horse -artillery  attached  Baden,  for  his  researches.  His  published  pa- 
Gregg's  Cavalry  Division,  and  in  June  pers  exceed  fifty  in  number,  among  which  were 

year  was  pursuing  Stuart's  Cavalry  a  series  on  the  Stone  Age  in  Europe,  originally 
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contributed  to  **  Harper's   MagaziDe,"  wliich  Roost,"  "  Fresh,  the  AmericaD,"  **  For  Con- 
were  issued  ia  book-form  as  ^' Early  Man  ia  gress,"  and  ^Mn  Paradise,"  and  played  ao  eo- 
Europe"  (New  York,  1876).     Dr.  Kau  also  gagement  in  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  L«»ndon,  where 
published  *^  The  ArchsBological  Collection  of  his  Colonel  Sellers,  not  being  understood,  wa» 
the  United  States  National  Museum  "  (Wash-  not  appreciated.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
ington,  1876);   *'The  Palenque  Tablet  in  the  was  at  the  height  of  a  successful  Western  tour. 
United  States  National  Museum"  (1879);  and  producing    *•  A    Gold    Mine,"    "A   Womtn- 
his  coUej  ted   **  Articles    on    Anthropological  Hater,"  "  For  Congress,"  and   "  Colonel  Sel- 
Subjects,  1863-87"  (1882);  besides  which  he  lers."      Mr.    Raymond^s    original    name  was 
left  in  process  of  publication  a  work  on  the  O^Brien,  but  he  adopted  that  of  Raymoud  od 
types  of  North  American  implements,  and  a  the  stage,  and  legally  assumed  it  in  1881. 
still  larger  work,  nearly  tinished,  designed  to  Rkkette,  Jaaws  Brewertta,  an  American  soldier, 
cover   the   entire   subject   of   archaeology    in  born  in  New  York  city  in  1816;  died  in  Wash- 
America.     He  bequeathed  his  library  and  col-  ington,  D.  C,  Sept.  22,  1887.     He  ^sa  grado- 
lectionsto  the  United  States  Nationid  Museum  ated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academj, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  West  Point,  July  1,  1839,  and  appointed  second 

RayHMd,  Israel  Ward,  an  American  pioneer,  lieutenant  in  the  First  United  States  Artillery, 
born  in  New  York  city  in  April,  1811 ;  died  in  In  1846  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Jan.  14,  1887.  He  was  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1852  to  that  of  captain,  tlie 
son  of  Eliakim  Raymond,  who  turned  out  the  latter  being  for  gallant  services  in  the  Mexican 
first  machine-made  hats  in  the  United  States,  War,  during  which  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
and  brother  of  the  la^e  John  H.  Raymond,  first  capture  of  Monterey,  and  held  the  Rinconada 
president  of  Vassar  College.  In  early  life  Mr.  Pass  throughout  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
Raymond  was  employed  as  a  furrier,  but  when  He  commanded  a  battery  in  the  first  battle  of 
the  gold-fever  broke  out  in  1848  he  went  in  Bull  Run  July  21,  1861,  from  which  date  he 
the  *^  Crescent  City,"  the  first  steamship  that  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and  wasseverelj 
sailed  for  California  with  passengers  from  New  wounded,  captured,  and  held  a  prisoner  tiil 
York,  and  remained  in  San  Francisco.  He  be-  January,  1863.  After  his  release  he  took  part 
came  identified  with  various  New  York  ship-  in  the  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Vidlej, 
ping  interests,  associating  himself  at  difi'erent  the  Nortnern  Virginia  campaign,  and  the  bat- 
times  with  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  ties  of  Cedar  Mountain,  the  second  Bull  Rod, 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Nica-  Chantilly,  and  Antietam,  commanding  a  diris- 
raguan  line  of  steamers  owned  by  William  H.  ion  at  Chantilly.  In  1864  he  was  in  command 
Webb.  He  declined  all  public  office,  content-  of  a  division,  leading  it  in  the  actions  at  Moooc- 
ing  himself  with  the  care  of  the  large  interests  acy,  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek, 
intrusted  to  him.  He  was  brevetted  successively  from  lieutenant- 

RayHMd,  JohM  T.,  an  American  actor,  bom  in  colonel  to  major-general  for  gallantry,  and  re- 
Buffalo,  New  York,  April  5,  1836;  died  in  tired  on  the  full  rank  of  major-general,  for  di»- 
Evansville,  Ind.,  April  10,  1887.     He  received  ability  from  wounds,  Jan.  8,  1867. 
a  business  education,  but  adopted  the  profes-  El|^ey,  RiswcU  8aM%  an   American  soldier, 
sion  of  the  stage,  making  his  first  appearance  born  in  Ohio  in  1824;  died  in  New  York  dtj 
June  27,  1853,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  part  March  29,  1887.    He  was  graduated  at  the 
of  Lopez  in  "  The  Honeymoon."    In  1854  he  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned  a 
filled  an  engagement  in  the  Chestnut  Street  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artiUery  in  1848. 
Theatre,  Philadelphia,  as  Timothy  Quaint  in  He  served   with  distinction   throughout  the 
^^  The  Soldier^s  Daughter,"  and  then  traveled  Mexican  War,  winning  the  brevets  of  captain 
through  the  South  for  several  seasons,  playing  and  mtgor  for  special  gallantry  at  the  battle  ci 
in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  and  New  Or-  Chapultepec.     At  the  cloee  of  that  war  be  re- 
leans.    In  1861,  as  a  member  of  Laura  Keene's  signed  his  commission  in  the  army,  and  engaged 
company,  he  made  a  great  hit  in  the  part  of  in  business  in  Charleston.  S.  0.    In  April  1861. 
Asa  Trenchard  in  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  he  entered  the  Confederate   army,  and  was 
and  for  several  years  this  was  his  most  popular  placed  in  command  of  the  battery  on  Sullivan's 
characterization.     He  went  to  England  in  1867,  Island,  which  opened  the  fire  on  Fort  Samter. 
and  after  appearing  as  Asa  Trenchard  joined  After  Major  Anderson ^s  surrender.  Gen.  Riplej 
£.  A.  Sothern^s  company,  prolonging  his  trip  was  appointed  Confederate  commander  of  that 
more  than  a  year.     Returning  in  the  latter  part  sea-coast  district,  with  headquarters  at  Charles- 
of  1868,  he  appeared  as  Toby  Twinkle  in  **  All  ton.     In  November,  1861,  he  arrived  at  Hilton 
that  Glitters  is  not  Gold  "  in  the  Theatre  Co-  Head  just  before  the  memorable  action  there 
mique.  New  York  city,  and  on  the  burning  of  began,  and,  retiring  to  Coosawhatchie,  advised 
that  house  went  to  the  California  Theatre,  San  that  the  region  be  abandoned  to  the  National 
Francisco,  appearing  as  Graves  in  "Money,"  forces,  as  further  resistance  would  be  uaele* 
Jan.  18,  1869.     In  1874  lie  produced  a  drama-  Subsequently  he  took  part  in  the  Antietam  caoo- 
tization  of  Mark  Twain's  *'  Gilded  Age,"  taking  paign,  receiving  a  wound.    The  remainder  of 
the  part  of  Colonel  Sellers,  which  proved  ira-  his  service  was  mainly  witliin  the  limits  of 
mensely  popular.    Between  1876  and  1882  Mr.  South  Carolina.    He  published  a  "  History  of 
Raymond  appeared  in   **  Risks,"    "  Wolfert's  the  War  with  Mexico'^  (New  York,  1849). 
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•■9  Johi^  an  American  soldier,  born  in  passed  ainonf?  the  Indians  on  Bayou  La- 
in 1814;  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  combe.  He  was  educated  in  the  preparat(»r7 
While  a  boy  he  took  passage  in  a  school  of  Transjl^^auia  Universit)^,  in  Ken- 
^ssel  for  the  United  States,  and  on  his  tucky,  the  College  Royal  of  Paris,  the  College 
i  New  York  he  inquired  for  the  near-  Royal  of  Nantes,  and  at  Rennes,  receiving  his 
iting-station  and  promptly  enlisted  in  baccalaureate  in  the  latter  place  March  26, 
ar  army,  serving  a  term  of  seven  years.  1833.  To  gratify  his  family,  who  were  eager 
s  time  was  out  his  regiment  was  sta-  to  separate  him  from  his  Indian  associates,  he 

Detroit,  and  there  he  engaged  in  the  agreed  to  study  law,  and   returned  to  Paris 

on  business.    In  1861  Gov.  Blair  com-  for  the  purpose,  making  freauent  trips,  how- 

1  him  Ad[jntant- General  of  the  State,  ever,  to  New  Orleans  and   Bayou  Lacombe. 

he  held  under  every  administration  The  law  proved  distasteful  to  him  at  the  start, 

le  rendered  invaluable  service  in  rais-  and  instead  of  pursuing  its  study  he  abandoned 

quipping  troops  fur  the  field,  and  after  it  for  literature  and  poetry,  till  about  1842, 

he  charged  himself  with  the  duty  of  when  he  resolve^  to  enter  the  priesthood  of 

I  all  available  statistics  that  would  il-  the  Catholic  Church.    Faithful  to  early  asso- 

he  part  borne  by  the  State  of  Michigan  ciations  he  passed  his  probation  at  Bayou  Ija- 

eat  struggle.  combe,  and  his  novitiate  in  the  seminary  of 

or,  nMUM  Fortcfloic,  an  American  phy-  Assumption  Parish.     He  was  ordained  as  sub- 

)m  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  8,  1828;  deacon  in  1844,  and  as  priest  by  Monsignor 

luffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1887.     He  was  Blanc,  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans,  in  1846. 

d  from  colonial  English  settlers  of  Vir-  For  fou!*teen   years  he  was  attached  to  the 

d  grandson  of  Nathaniel  Rochester,  cathedral   as  prSdieateur^   and    then,   in  the 

ommisMary-general  in  the  Continental  spring  of  1859,  took  the  step  that  had  been 

ter  whom  the  city  of  Rochester  is  his  dream  for  years.     This  was  to  establish  a 

He  was  graduated  at  Geneva  College  mission  in  the    Indian    village  at  the  head- 

ind  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  springs  of  Bayou  Lacombe,  where  the  remnant 

ersity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1848,  con-  of  the  Chahtas,  or  Choctaws,  had  mainly  set- 

lis  medical  studies  in  different  coun-  tied.    On  September  8,  as  a  priest  of  the  Cath- 

urope.    Returning  to  the  United  States  olic  Church,   he  first   gathered    his    Indians 

he  established  himself  in  New  York  around  him  at  Ravine  aux  Cannes,  which  he 

ere  he  continued  two  years,  or  till  had  placed  under  the  protection  of  Catherine 

)d,  when  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Tegehkwitha,   the    Indian    saint  of    Canada. 

<e  the  chair  of  principles  and  practice  From  this  time  till  within  a  year  of  his  death 

ne  in  the  University  of  Buffalo.    Since  he  lived  and  worked  among  the  Indians,  estab- 

had  been  consulting  physician  to  the  lishing  several  mission  stations  in  St.  Tam- 

Tcneral  Hospital,  and  from  1858  till  many  Parish,  to  which  he  had  gathered  the 

I  attending  or  consulting  physician  at  Choctaws,  and  acting  as  their  temporal  as  well 

's  of  Charity  Hospital.    He  was  elected  as  spiritual  head,  their  devoted  Chahta-Ima. 

r  of  the  New  York  Pathological  So-  Father  Rouquette  possessed  a  thorough  knowl- 

1848,  president  of  the  Erie  County  edge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 

society  in  1860,  president  of  the  New  Choctaw,  besides  the  dead  languages,  and  had 

ite  Medical  Society  in  1875,  and  its  published  books,  the  best  known  of  which  are : 

to  the  International  Medical  Congress  "Les  Savanes"  (Paris,  1843);   "Wild  Flow- 

elphia  in  1876.     During  the  civil  war  ers" ;  "  La  Th^baide,"  a  prose  poem  in  French ; 

ppointed  by  President  Lincoln  an  in-  "  L'Autoniade  "  ;     **  St.     Catherine    Tegehk- 

►f  Union  field-hospitals.     Among  his  witha";  and  **La  Nouvelle  AtalA"  (1879. 

e :  ^'  The  Winter  Climate  of  Malaga,^'  Rowett,  Elcliard,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

dical  Societv  of  Buflfalo,"  "The  Army  Cornwall,  England,  in  1880:  died  in  Chicago, 

'"The  Modem  Hygeia."  and  "  Medi-  III.,  July  18,  1887.     He  came  to  the  United 

Old  Medical  Matters  in  1876.^'  States  in  1851,  and  established  himself  on  a 

iniaa  Hewy  HarrlflM,an  American  law-  large  farm  near  Carlinville,  III.,  as  a  breeder  of 

in  Laurel,  Del.,  June  2,  1814;  died  thorough -bred  horses.    The  success  of  his  farm 

elphia,  Pa.,  June  29,  1887.    He  com-  and  his  connection  with  the  turf  gave  him  an 

I  regiment  of  cavalry  in  the  Mexican  early  reputation.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 

i  Governor  of  Delaware  from  1851  till  war  he  entered  the  service  as  a  captain  in  the 

represented  the  State  in  the  National  Seventh  Regiment  of  Illinois  Infantry,  and  was 

tic  Conventions  of  1844,  1848,  1856,  commissioned  successively  as  migor,  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  colonel,  and  brevetted  briga- 

tte,  Adriei,   an  American  clergyman,  dier-general  for  special  gallantry  at  the  battle 

lew  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  26, 1813;  died  of  Allatoona  in  1864.     Ho  served  throughout 

ly  15,  1887.    He  came  of  one  of  the  the  war,  receiving  wounds  in  the  battles  of 

I  wealthiest  creole  families  in  Louisi-  Shiloh,  Corinth,  and  Allatoona,  and  will  be 

was  brought  up  in  luxury  and  the  en-  popularly  remembered  as  the  "hero**  of  the 

of  the  best  society  in  New  Orleans  latter  engagement.    At  the  close  of  the  war 

3.     Most  of  his  boyhood  days  were  he  returned  to  his  stock-farm,  and  also  began 
OL.  XXVII. — 89  A 
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to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics,  being  a  months  on  sea- service,  liis  lasit  sea-sernce  be- 

warm  friend   and  earnest  supporter  of  Gen.  ing  on  the  ^^  Quinnebaug/'  of  which  he  was 

Logan,  through  whose  inflaence  he  was  up-  executive  officer.      He  served   on  that  ship, 

pointed  canal   commissioner,  and  in   1871  a  and    on    the    fla«;-ship   ^'  Guerriere,*'  in   the 

member  of  the  Board  of  Penitentiary  Comniis-  South  Atlantic  squadron,  from  July  22,  1667, 

si  oners.     In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  till  July  18,  1870.    He  served  throughout  the 

the  State  Legislature,  and  in  the  early  part  of  civil  war,  being  present  at  the  bombardment 

President    Arthur^s    administration    was   ap-  of  Forts  Jackson  and   St.  Philip,  Mississippi 

pointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Quin-  river,   April,   1861;    at  Yickaburg,  June  29, 

cy.  111.,  retaining  the  office  till  the  consolida-  1862;    capture  of  Galveston,   Oct.   4,   1862; 

tion  of  that  district  with  another  under  tlie  recapture  of  Galveston,  Jan.  1,  1853;  Mata- 

administration  of  Pre^^ident  Cleveland.     Gen.  gorda,  Texas,  November,   1862 ;  and  at  both 

Rowett  dropped  dead  on  the  Washington  Park  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.     After  resigning  be 

race-track  with  heart-disease.  was  engaged  in  business  at  Laramie  City,  Wj- 

Ryle,  Johi,  an  American  manufacturer,  bom  oming  Territory,  and  at  Sidney  pnd  OTuahii^ 
in  Bollington,  England,  Oct.  22,  1817;  died  Neb.  On  the  night  of  March  18,  1887.  he  was 
there  Nov.  6,  1887.  At  the  age  of  five  years  a  guest  of  the  Richmond  Hotel  in  Buffalo 
he  was  set  to  work  in  a  silk-mill  in  Maccles-  when  it  was  burned.  Waked  from  sleep  bj 
field,  near  his  home,  and  when  his  two  broth-  the  flames,  he  found  a  way  for  escape,  but  as 
era  engaged  largely  in  silk  manufacturing  he  he  was  about  to  leap  from  the  burning  build- 
served  them  for  several  years  as  superintend-  ing  he  heard  the  appealing  cry  of  a  child  who 
ent.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  had  become  separated  from  her  parents,  lie 
beginning  business  as  an  importer  of  silk  goods  went  back  to  save  her,  following  her  even  to 
in  New  York  city.  While  so  employed'  he  the  room  into  which  in  her  fright  she  bad 
made  the  acquaintance  of  George  W.  Murray,  rushed  and  closed  the  door.  Seizing  the  child, 
who  was  seeking  an  investment  in  the  silk  in-  and  sheltering  her  in  his  arms  as  best  he  could, 
dustry,  and  the  two  bought  the  old  Colt  fire-  he  ran  back  to  the  window  through  which  he 
arms  factory  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  put  in  it  a  had  planned  his  escape,  but  the  flames  envel- 
few  looms,  and  began  weaving  silk.  In  1846  oped  him  and  his  little  charge  before  he  could 
Mr.  Ryle  bought  out  his  partner^s  interest,  again  reach  it.  He  jumped  with  her  to  a  roof 
continuing  the  business  alone  for  some  years,  below,  from  which  both  were  soon  rescued, 
and  accumulating  a  handsome  fortune.  In  but  they  were  so  badly  burned  that  he  died 
1864  he  organized  the  firm  of  John  Ryle  &  the  next  morning,  and  the  child  a  day  or  two 
Co.,  which  built  the  large  mill  near  the  depot,  later.  Mr.  Rumsey  was  a  man  of  superior 
and  on  March  10, 1869,  was  left  nearly  penni-  mental  ability,  of  extensive  reading  and  varied 
less  by  the  destruction  of  the  uninsured  works  knowledge. 

by  fire.  He  rebuilt  the  mill  on  credit,  organ-  SargMit,  AarM  i.,  an  American  legislator, 
ized  the  Ryle  Silk  Manufacturing  Company,  born  in  Newburyport,  Maes.,  Sept.  28,  1827; 
which  in  1878  was  renamed  the  Pioneer  Silk  died  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  14,  1887. 
Company,  and,  though  holding  the  minority  He  learned  the  printer^s  trade  in  early  life,  and 
of  stock  and  the  office  of  president,  gradually  when  twenty  years  old  was  a  newspaper  re- 
withdrew  from  the  active  management  of  the  porter  in  Wa^ington,  D.  C.  In  1849  he  re- 
works. He  was  a  strong  protection  Democrat,  moved  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in  mio- 
a  member  of  the  various  silk  associations  of  ing,  and  established  the  "Nevada  Journal" 
this  country,  and  their  stanch  representative  While  editing  his  paper  lie  studied  law,  was 
in  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  and  elected  dis* 
He  wove  the  silk  flag  which  floated  over  the  trict  attorney  of  Nevada  County  two  years 
Crystal  Palace  in  New  York  city,  was  one  of  later.  In  1860  he  was  vice-prei$ident  of  the 
the  originators  of  the  Paterson  water-works  Republican  National  Convention ;  in  1861  was 
system,  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1870-^71,  and  the  elected  Representative  in  Congress,  and  in 
beautifier  of  the  grounds  about  the  Passaic  that  session  was  the  author  of  the  first  Pacific 
Falls.  He  was  visiting  his  old  home  at  the  Railroad  act  passed  by  that  body;  in  1869 
time  of  his  death.  was  returned  to  Congress,  and  on  the  expira- 

Riaaey,  Heiry   Rarlow,  an  American   naval  tion  of  the  term  re-elected ;  and  in  1872  elected 

officer,  born  in  Fort  Wayne,   Ind.,  Nov.  22,  United  States  Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years, 

1841;  died  in  Bufi'alo,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1887.  serving  on  the  committees  on  Naval  Affairs, 

He    was  appointed  from    Indiana  an  acting  Mines  and  Mining,  and  Appropriations.    In 

midshipman  in  the  navy  Oct.  25,  1859;  trans-  March,  1882,  he  was  appointed  United  States 

ferred  to  the  **  Sr.  Lawrence  "  from  the  Naval  Minister  to  Germany  by  President  Garfield, 

Academy  in  1861 :  ordered  to  the  "  Clifton  "  and  held  the  office  till  the  action  of  the  Gennan 

in   1862 ;    Feb.   24,   1863,   appointed  ensign ;  authorities  in  excluding  American  pork  from 

April  27,   1864,   commissioned   a  lieutenant;  the  empire  made  his  incumbency  per^oall/ 

Aug.  9,   1866,  a  lieutenant-commander;   and  distasteful.     President  Arthur  oflered  him  the 

resigned  from  the  navy  in  March,  1871.     In  Russian  mission,  but  he  declined  it. 

his  nine  years  and  nine  months  of  naval  serv-  8c«tt,  RoWK  W»,  an  American  soldier,  bom  in 

ice    Mr.    Rumsey   was    eight    years    and  six  Winchester,  Tenn.,  in  1836 ;  died  in  Wai^hing- 
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1,  March  5,  1887.  He  was  graduated  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  sabsequently  stadying  law,  and 
Jnited  States  Military  Acudeiuy,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  Ue  became 
ioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  successively  city  attorney,  county  judge  from 
states  Infantry  in  1857.     Previous  to  1853   till    1864,  United   States  commissioner, 

war  he  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific  supervisor  for  the  Eleventh  Ward  of  Buffalo, 

d  had  at  one  time  under  his  charge  the  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1871  for  the 

'^Massachusetts ^Muring  the  San  Juan  term  of  fourteen  years,  and  Chief  Judge  in 

He  served  with  the  volunteer  forces  1878.     He  was  connected  with  many  educa- 

lion  during  the  war,  and  was  brevetted  tional  and  charitable  organizations,  and  was  a 

une  27,  1862,  for  gallant  services  in  fluent  and  scholarly  writer, 
e  of  Gaines^s  Mill,  Va.,  and  lieutenant-        Sill,  Edward  Rowkiid,  an  American  educator, 

March  13,  1865,  for  meritorious  serv-  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  29,  1841 ;  died 

connection  with  the  volunteer  army,  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  27, 1887.    Hewasgradn- 

'gular  army  he  was  commissioned  ma-  ated  at  Yale  University  in  1861.    Owing  to 

ch  ,20,    1878,  and   lieutenant-colonel  failing  health  he  set  out  with  a  classmate  on 

2,  1885.  He  was  appointed  military  a  voyage  around  Cape  Horn  to  California 
T  to  the  Joint  Commission  of  Congress  after  graduation,  remaining  on  the  Pacific  coast 
*eor{ranization  of  the  army  under  the  till  July,  1866,  when  he  returned  to  the  East. 
)  bill  in  1878,  and  the  same  year  be-  In  the  following  spring  be  studied  theology  in 
ief  of  the  Publication  Oflice  of  War  the  Harvard  Divinity  School ;  but,  believing 
of  the  Rebellion.  He  was  thoroughly  his  strength  to  be  inadequate  for  the  exactions 
I  in  this  important  public  work,  a  re-  of  an  active  clerical  life,  be  abandoned  these 
f  strong  master  of  details,  and  a  per-  studies,  and  for  nearly  two  years  was  engaged 
marcher  of  records  bearing  on  disputed  in  literary  work  in  New  York  city.  After 
1  the  history  of  the  war.  For  these  teaching  for  three  years  in  Medina  County 
if  none  other,  his  death  before  the  and  in  Cayahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  he  accepted  the 
on  of  the  immense  historical  work  he  office  of  principal  of  the  High-School  at  Oak- 
and  was  a  public  calamity.  land,  and  returned  to  Cnlifornia  in  1871. 
i,  CisUtu  i*9  an  American  lawyer.  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  Professor 
Darliugton,  Beaver  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  of  English  in  the  University  of  California.    He 

died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24,  1887.  occupied  that  chair  for  a  period  of  eight  years, 

a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  William  attracting  marked  attention  by  his  fine  scholar- 

the  English  judge,  who  died  in  1683.  ship,  his  devotion  to  bis  work,  his  rare  power 

ved  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1848,  studied  of  stimulating  pupils,  and  his  intelligent  and 

I   was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Erie  persistent  advocacy  of   the  cause  of  higher 

Previous  to  the  civil  war  he  was  education.     He  resigned  his  professorship  in 

f  Erie  County,  a  United  States  com-  March,  1882,  to  resume  literary  work,  and  re- 

r,  and  an  officer  in  the  National  Guard,  turned  to  Cayahoga  Falls.     He  died  in  the 

mtbreak  of  the  war  he  organize<l  the  Cleveland  Hospital  after  undergoing  a  surgical 

first  Regiment  of  New  York  Volun-  operation.     He  published   "The  Hermitage, 

n  1862  he  was  appointed  by  President  and  other  Poems"  (New  York,  1867). 
provost-marshal  of  the  Thirtieth  Dis-        Salth,  Fraidfl  &,  an  American  author,  bom 

Sew  York,  and  after  holding  the  office  in  New  York  city  Dec.  29,  1819;  died  there 

rs  resigned  it  to  take  command  of  the  Feb.  1,  1887.    In  1883  he  was  apprenticed  to 

Sfth  Regiment  of  United  States  Colored  the  printer^s  trade  in  the  office  of  **The  Al- 

,  under  Gen.  Banks.    He  was  a  Repub-  bion,"  and  subsequently  worked  as  a  composi- 

m  the  organization  of  that  party,  but  tor  on  Porter's  **  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  the 

)  the  candidate  of  the  American  Party  "  New  York  Tribune."  the  "  New  York  Globe," 

office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.     Mr.  and  the  "Sunday  Dispatch."    In  the  latter 

was  very  popular,  and  successful  as  an  establishment  he  became  a  reporter,  and  began 

r  of  students  in  law,  and  was  proud  his  career  as  a  story-writer.     A  dramatization 

ct  that  the  late  Emory  Storrs,  of  Chi-  of  his  "  Eveleen  Wilson  "  proved  the  foundation 

3  one  of  his  pupils.  of  Maggie  MitchelPs  fame  as  an  actress.     }/ir. 

AarM,  an  American  .lawyer,  born  in  Smith  was  soon  advanced  to  the  editor's  chair, 

bounty,  N.  Y.,  in  1811 ;  died  in  Olney,  The  influence  of  his  stories  upon  the  circulation 

8,  1887.     He  held  the  office  of  State's  of  the  paper  induced  the  proprietors  to  start  a 

f  in  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  weekly  literary  periodical  with  Mr.  Smith  as 

or  two  terms  of  four  years  each,  was  editor.    In   1859  the  paper,  then  known  as 

jr  of  the  State  House  of  Representa-  "The  New  York  Weekly,"  was  sold  by  its 

849-'50,  and  a  Representative  in  Con-  owner  to  Francis  S.  Smith,  his  editor,  and 

l857-'59,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Francis  S.  Street,  his  book-keeper,  by  whom 

^e  on  the  militia.     He  also  held  the  it  was  personally  conducted  till  the  deatii  of 

Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  Mr.  Street  a  few  years  ago.     This  event  laid 

.  Jaacs,  an  American  lawyer,  bom  in  additional  burdens  on  Mr.  Smith  in  the  direc- 

N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  1821 ;  died  there  May  tion  of  the  periodical,  under  which  his  consti- 

In  1837  he  entered  Hobart  College,  tution  began  to  fail,  and  he  sought  relief  by 
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placing  the  active  management  of  bis  business  to  Fanquier  County,  where  in  December,  1845, 

in  the  hands  of  his  sons,  and  retiring  to  a  pri-  having  just  returned  from  one  of  his  courts,  he 

vacy,  which  was  clouded  by  the  death  of  his  was  saluted  as  **  Governor  Smith,"  and  in- 

wife  in  July,  1885.  formed  that  the  Legislature  had  elected  bim 

Saltli)  ThoflMS  KUIiy,  an  Ameincan  soldier,  Governor  for  three  years  from  Jan.  1,  1846, 
born  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Sept.  28, 1820 ;  died  without  even  consulting  him.  In  1850  he  re- 
in New  York  city  Dec.  14,  1887.  In  1825  his  moved  to  California,  and  was  chosen  president 
parents  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  of  the  first  Democratic  Convention  held  in  that 
studied  at  the  Military  and  Engineering  School  State.  Within  a  year  he  was  back  in  Virgioii, 
of  Prof.  O.  M.  Mitchell,  and,  after  spending  and  iu  1853  was  returned  to  Congress,  where 
some  time  in  civil  engineering,  read  law  in  the  he  served  till  1861.  In  June  of  that  year  he 
office  of  the  late  Chief -Justice  Chase,  and  was  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Forty -seventh 
admitted  to  the  bar,  where  he  had  for  associ-  Regimentof  Virginia  Vol  unteere,  and  afterward 
ates  such  men  as  George  Hoadly,  Stanley  Mat-  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  Confeder- 
thews,  Edward  Marshall,  and  George  Pugh.  ate  Congress,  from  which  he  resigned  a  year 
In  1861  he  volunteered  to  raise  a  brigade  of  later  to  return  to  the  field.  He  was  promotdd 
troops  for  the  national  service  at  his  own  ex-  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  received  a 
pense,  and  Gov.  Denison  appointed  him  lieu-  serious  wound  at  Antietam.  He  was  again 
tenant-colonel  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of  elected  Governor  in  1863,  and  after  the  war 
Ohio  Volunteers,  and  promoted  him  to  the  served  one  term  in  the  I^iegislature.  In  earlj 
colonelcy  before  he  left  the  State.  His  regi-  life  he  established  a  line  of  po^t-ooaches 
ment  was  part  of  Gen.  Sherman's  division  in  through  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia, 
the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and  when  Gen.  Stuart,  and  secured  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails, 
commanding  the  brigade,  was  wounded,  the  His  demand  for  extra  compensation  gave  him 
command  was  given  to  Col.  Smith,  who  held  the  name  of  ** Extra  Billyh'  Smith, 
it  till  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  When  Gen.  Spmcer,  Chailes  S.,  an  American  lawyer,  bora 
Grant  assumed  the  direction  of  the  siege.  Col.  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1824;  died  in  New 
Smith  was  promotad  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  York  city  Aug.  12,  1887.  He  was  graduated 
general,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  chief  of  at  Williams  College  in  1844,  and  in  1847  was 
Gen.  Grant's  staff.  After  the  capitulation  of  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1850  he  removed  to 
Vioksbnrg,  Gen.  Smith  was  given  command  of  New  York  city  to  take  an  office  in  the  United 
a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  to  as-  States  Custom  House,  but  soon  resigned  and 
sist  Gen.  Banks  in  the  Red  River  expedition,  began  the  regular  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  succeeded  in  protecting  Admiral  Porter^s  Though  his  practice  embraced  a  wide  ran^e, 
fleet  while  withdrawing  down  the  river  after  his  chief  reputation  was  achieved  by  his  abil- 
the  disaster  of  Sabine  Cross  Roads.  He  as-  ity  and  successes  as  a  criminal  lawyer.  Pre- 
sisted  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile,  and  was  then  vions  to  1856  he  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  but 
placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Sonthem  in  that  year  unitnl  with  the  Republican  partr, 
Alabama  and  Florida,  which  was  his  last  mili-  and  continued  in  it  through  all  its  mutations 
tary  service.  He  was  brevetted  M^or-General  till  his  death.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
of  volunteers  for  distinguished  services  in  the  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1859,  and  again  in 
war,  and  on  being  mustered  out  was  appointed  1878,  serving  through  both  sessions  on  the 
by  President  Johnson  United  States  Consul  at  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  was  an  unsuooess- 
Panama,  holding  the  office  till  after  the  inaugu-  ful  candidate  for  representative  in  Congress 
ration  of  President  Grant.  in    1866  and  1868.    He  represented  his  di^ 

Saltb,  WUiiaa,  an  American  lawyer,  born  in  trict  in  the  Republican  State  Conventions  for 
King  George  County,  Va.,  Sept.  6,  1797;  died  sixteen   successive    years,   and   was  twice  a 
in  Warrenton,  Va.,  May   18,   1887.     He  was  delegate  to  the  National  Conventions  of  his 
educated  in  Plainfield  Academy.  Ctmnecticut,  party.     He  was  also  for  ten  years  colonel  of 
and  private  classical  schools  in  Virginia,  stud-  the  Fifth  Regiment  N.  G.,  8.  N.  Y. 
ied  law  in  Fredericksburg  and  Warrenton,  Va.,        SpttMr,  Lysaadcr,  an  American  lawyer,  bora 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  began  in  Athol,  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1808;  died  in  Bos- 
practicing  inCalpeper.     At  the  same  time  he  ton,  Mass.,  May  14,  1887.     He  studied  law  in 
entered    the    political    field    as  a  Democrat,  Worcester,  Mass.     In  1 844  he  established  ao  in- 
pledged  to  a  strict  construction  of  party  doc-  dependent  mail  from  Boston  to  New  York,  ca^ 
trines,  frugality  in  public  expenditures,  and  rying  letters  at  the  uniform  rate  of  five  cents, 
honesty  in  the  public  servant.    For  eighteen  The  prosecution  of  the  Government  soon  corn- 
years  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  political  pelled  him  to  retire  from  this  undertaking,  but 
campaigns  without  being  a  candidate  for  office,  not  until  he  had  shown  the  possibility  of  aop- 
In  1830  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  porting  the  post-office  department  by  a  lower 
Senate  for  four  years,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  rate  of  postage.     His  efforts  resulted  in  an  act 
second  term,  but  resigned  after  serving  its  first  of  Congress  reducing  the  ratea.  followed  in 
year.    In  1841  he  was  elected  a  representative  1851  and  subsequent  years  by  still  further  re- 
in Congress  and  served  the  term,  but  at  its  ductions.    He  was  called  the  "father  of  cheap 
close  found  that  a  reapportionment  had  made  postage  in   America.*^     Mr.  Spopner  was  tf 
his  district  strongly  Whig.     He  then  removed  active    abolitionist,   and    contributed  to  the 
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of  that  subject  by  liis  '^  Unconstitn-  LaDe  Theological  Seminary.     While  there  he 

of  Slavery  *^   (1845),   the   tenets  of  entered  apon  his  anti-slavery  career  by  making 

ere    supported    by    Gerritt    Smith,  a  stirring  speech  on  the  **  Nat  Turner  insurrec- 

right,   and  others    of    the    Liberty  tion,^^  and  at  the  anniversary  of  the  American 

were  opposed  by  the  Garrisonians.  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  in  New  York  city 

led  Thomas  Drew,  who,  in  1870,  de-  in  1834,  he  faced  the  first  of  the  many  mobs 

take  his  oath  as  a  witness  before  a  he  enconntered  in  his  fearless  advocacy  of  hn- 

committee  on  the  ground  that  in  the  man  freedom.    In  1840  he  married  Miss  Eliza- 

ey  were  investigating  they  had  no  beth  Cady,  and  on  May  12  sailed  with  her  for 

uthority  to  compel  him  to  testify.  London  to  attend  a  convention  for  the  promo- 

vas  adversely  decided  on  the  groumi  tion  of  the  anti-slavery  cause.    At  the  close  of 

nt,buttheprinci()lesofMr.  Spooner^s  the    convention    they    extended    their    tonr 

were  afterward   sustained   by  the  through  the  principal  cities  of  England,  Scot- 

ates  Supreme  Court.     His  writings  land,  Ireland,  and  France,  speaking  and  work- 

A  Deistic  Reply  to  the  Alleged  Super-  ing  for  the  relief  of  the  slaves  at  every  opportu- 

ndences  of  Christianity  ^^  and  V*  The  nity.   In  1847  he  established  his  home  in  Seneca 

nmortality,  and  an  Essay  on  Man's  Falls,  N.  Y.,   was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 

)ility  for  his  Belief  "  (1886);  *'  Credit,  soon  acquired  reputation  as  a  successful  lawyer 

and  Banking"  (1843);    '^  Poveity,  in  patent  cases.    He  was  one  of  the  founders 

id  Cure"  (1846);    *'A  Defense  for  of  the  Republican  party,  and  maintained  an 

Slaves"  (1856) ;  **  A  New  System  of  active  connection   with   the  daily  press    for 

•rency"  (1861);  '^Considerations  on  nearly  half  a  century,  his  contributions  con- 

ites  Bonds"  (1866);  '* No  Treason"  sisting  in  the  main   of  scholarly  articles  on 

A  New  Banking  System  ;  the  Need-  current  political  topics,  and  of  elaborate  biog- 

I  f<»r  Rebuilding  the  Burnt  District "  raphies  of  public  men.     Mr.  Stanton  published 

'Our    Financiers,   their    Ignorance,  ''Sketches  of  Reforms  and  Reformers  in  Great 

ns,  and  Frauds"  (1877) ;  *'The  Law  Britain  and  Ireland  "  soon  after  his  first  trip 

Demonstration  of  the  Necessity  of  abroad,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  en- 

lite  Use  of  Money  "  (1877);  '*"  Gold  gaged  on  a  volume  of  personal  reminiscences. 

as  Standards  of  Value"  (1878);  and  Stearns,  Charles  W.,  an  American  physician, 

)  Grover  Cleveland,  on  his  False  In-  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1818;   died  in 

ddress"  (1886).  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,   1887.    He  was 

■d,  fSHekk  IK9  an  Araericiin  capitalist,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1837,  and  took 

efferson  County,  Ky.,  Dec.  28, 1881 ;  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of  Penn- 

»uisville,  Ky.,  July  26,  1887.    He  re-  sylvania  in  1840.    He  practiced  for  a  while  in 

common-school    education,   studied  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  then  entered  the  army 

and  was  graduated  in  1858.    He  was  as  a  surgeon.     Subsequently  he  spent  several 

1  banker,  farmer,  and  manufacturer,  years  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  re-enter- 

ne    actively   identified    with    polit-  ing  the  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 

ailroad  affairs.     In  1868-^71  he  was  as  surgeon  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  New  York 

Itate  Senator,  and  in  1872  a  represen-  Volunteers,  and  serving  at  Fort  McUenry,  Bal- 

ongress,  serving  through  the  term  on  timore,  Suffolk,  Va.,  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in 

ittee  on  the  Pacific  Railroad,  and  de-  the  field.    Dr.  Steams  was  most  widely  known 

re-election.    Dr.  Standeford  was  ex-  as  an  enthusiastic  Shakespearean  student  and 

of   the    Louisville    and    Nashville  writer,    although    he  published  several    sur- 

irice-president  of  the  Jeffersonville,  gical  and  physiological  works  previous  to  1860, 

ind  Indianapolis  Bridge  Company,  a  and  a  ^*  Concordance  and  Classified  Index  to 

'  the  Farmers  and  Drovers'  Bank,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  which 

m  a  very  extensive  scale  in  several  is  an  authority  among  lawyers  and  legislators. 

His  fortune  was  estimated  at  up-  The    most    noted     of    his    later    works    are 

),000,000.  '*  Shakespeare's  Medical    Knowledge"  (New 

Bevy  Brewster,  an  American  lawyer  York,  1865),  and  "The  Shakespeare  Treasury 

dist,  born  in  Pschaug,  New  London  of  Wisdom  and  Knowledge  "(New  York,  1869). 

lonn.,  June  27,  1805 ;  died  in  New  Stevens,  iaron  ftetcher,  an  American  lawyer, 

Jan.  14,   1887.      He  was  liberally  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Aug.  9,  1819; 

and  when  twenty-one  years  old  re-  died  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  May  10,  1887.     lie  was 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  began  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  in   early  life, 

r  Thurlow  Weed's  newspaper,  **  The  but  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.     On  the 

^legraph,"  which  was  advocating  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  assisted  in  organ- 

f    Henry  Clay   to  the  presidency,  izing  the  First  Regiment  of  New  Hampshire 

by  the  excitements  of  political  life.  Volunteers,  and  went  to  the  field  with  the  rank 

le  stump,  making  his  first  political  of  m^jor,  subsequently  attaining  that  of  brevet 

Rochester.     Afterward  he  was  ap-  brigadier-general  in  recognition  of  his  merito- 

puty-clerk  of  Monroe  County,  hold-  rious  conduct  while  under  fire.     Gen.  Stevens 

ffice  three  years.    In   1882  he  re-  was  well  known  in  political  circles.     He  rep- 

Dincinnati  t<»  complete  his  studies  in  resented  the  Whig  party  in  the  State  Legis- 
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Intnre  in  184^  and  1854,  and  was  a  delegate  in  Stone  to  Washington,  appointed  him  a  captaio 
1852  to  the  Baltimore  convention  that  nomi-  in  the  army,  and  assigned  him  to  the  ciatj  of 
nated  Gen.  Scott  for  the  presidency.  In  1856  inspector-general  of  all  the  militia  in  the  Dis- 
he  united  with  the  newly-formed  RepabHcan  trict  of  Oolambia  then  organizing  for  the  pro- 
party,  and  as  its  candidate  was  re-elected  to  tection  of  the  national  capital.  On  May  14, 
the  Legislature  in  that  and  the  following  years.  1861,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Four- 
He  was  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  in  teenth  Regiment  of  United  States  Infantry, 
1866  and  1869,  and  defeated  by  a  few  votes  in  and  on  May  17  a  brigadier-general  of  vohn- 
1871,  and  from  1876  till  1884  was  a  member  of  teers.  He  served  in  the  Shenandoah  vallej 
every  State  Legislature.  under  Gen.  Patterson  during  July,  and,  when 

Stewart,  Isaac  DaltM,  an  American  clergyman,  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  Gen.  McCIellsn 
horn  in  Warner,  N.  11.,  Dec.  23,  1817;  died  in  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Anny 
Dover  June  7,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Stone  was  selected  to 
Hopkint^m  and  Henniker  Academies,  and  command  a  division,  which  was  directed  to  oc- 
taught  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Hamp-  cupy  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  above  Wash- 
shire  several  years.  In  1841  he  studied  in  the  ington  as  a  corps  of  observation.  In  October 
Biblical  School  at  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  and  later  following  occurred  the  disastrous  battle  of 
in  the  New  Hampton  Theological  School.  In  BalFs  Bluff,  in  which  the  National  troops  were 
1842  he  became  principal  of  Henniker  Acade-  defeated.  The  event  produced  a  profound  ex- 
my.  Mr.  Stewart  was  ordained  to  the  Free  citeinent  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  coqu- 
Baptist  ministry  at  Meredith  Feb.  2,  1843.  try,  in  which  Gen.  Stone  was  bitterly  accused 
He  held  pastorates  at  Meredith  and  Laconia,  of  having  risked  the  battle  without  due  prep- 
and  was  teacher,  preacher,  and  financial  mana-  aration.  On  Jan.  5,  1862,  he  appeared  before 
ger  at  the  New  Hampton  Institution.  In  1867  the  congressional  committee  on  the  conduct 
he  became  pastor  of  the  Free  Baptist  church,  of  the  war,  and  was  rigidly  examined  as  to 
Dover,  N.  H.,  to  1873,  when  he  became  agent  of  every  detail  of  the  battle.  His  responses  were 
the  '^  Morning  Star*'  newspaper,  and  itsdenom-  given  frankly  and  seemed  to  satisfy  the  com- 
inatioual  printing  establishment  for  the  country,  mittee;  but  in  February  he  was  arrested  and 
This  office  he  held  until  the  paper  and  office  imprisoned  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  bar- 
were  moved  to  Boston  in  1885.  He  represented  bor,  and  kept  in  confinement  there  seven 
New  Hampshire  twice  in  the  Legislature  of  the  months  without  any  charges  having  been  pre- 
State.  In  conjunction  with  Rev.  Silas  Curtis,  ferred  against  him,  and  despite  his  appeals  to 
he  prepared  the  first  volume  of  "  Minutes  of  Gen.  McClellan,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  Pres- 
the  General  Conferences^  for  publication,  col-  dent  Lincoln  for  such  n  hearing  as  the  military 
leoted  the  material  for,  and  wrote  the  first  vol-  code  provided  for  every  accused  officer.  To 
ume  of  the  ^^  History  of  the  Free  Baptists '^  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  never  informed  of 
and  the  **  Minister's  Manual,''  also  chapters  for  the  cause  of  his  arrest  and  imprisonment 
the  ^*-  Centennial  Record."  He  prepared  many  After  his  release  he  served  in  the  siege  of 
reports,  papers,  and  addresses  of  value.  Port  Hudson  and  was  one  of  the  commission- 

StOM,  Cbaries  P.,  an  American  soldier,  bom  ers  to  receive  its  surrender,  and  as  chief  of 

in  Greenfield,  Franklin  County,  Mass.,  in  1826;  staff  of  Gen.  Banks  was  engaged  in  the  skir- 

died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  24,  1887.     He  en-  mish  of  Bayou  Teche  and  the  battles  of  Sabine 

tered  the  United  States  Military  Academy  in  Cross-roads  and  Pleasant  Hill,  April  8  and  9, 

1841  and  was  graduated  in  1846,  immediately  1864.     He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 

thereafter  being  appointed  a   brevet  second  service  the  same  month,  and  remained  unem- 

lieutenant  of  ordnance.    A  month  later  he  was  ployed  till  August,  when  he  was  assigned  lo 

appointed  acting  assistant  professor  of  ethics  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Army  of  the 

in  the  Military  Academy,  an  office  he  held  till  Potomac,  retaining  it  till  after  the  surrender 

January,  1846,  when  he  was  ordered  to  duty  of  Petersburg,  then  resigning  from  the  annr. 

in  Mexico.     He  distinguished  himself  in  sev-  He  was  engineer  and   superintendent  of  the 

eral  battles  under  Gen.  Scott,  was  brevetted  Dover  Mining  Company  of  Virginia  from  1865 

first  lieutenant  Sept.  8,  1847,  for  gallant  and  till  1869,  and  in  1870  entered  the  service  of 

meritorious  conduct  in   the  battle  of  Molino  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  becoming  chief  of  tbe 

del  Rey,  and  captain  five  days  later  for  similar  general  staff  or  practically  commander-in-chief 

conduct   at  Chapultepec,   and    commissioned  of  the  entire  army.    For  his  valuable  services 

first  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  in  Febru-  in  command,  organization,  and  administration, 

ary,  1853.     In  1851  he  was  sent  to  California,  he  was  decorated  commander  of  the  Order  of 

where  he  constructed  the  Benicia  Arsenal  and  Osmanieh  Oct.  10,  1870,  grand  officer  of  the 

acted  as  chief  of  ordnance  for  the  Pacific  coast.  Order  of  Medjii  Jan.  24,  1875,  and  raised  to 

and  resigned  from  the  army  in  1856.     He  was  the  dignity  of  a  pasha  in  1878.     Early  in  1883 

engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  San  Fran-  Gen.  Stone  resigned  his  commission  in  tbe 

Cisco  for  a  year,  and  then  undertook  a  survey  Egyptian  service,  and,  returning  to  the  United 

of  Sonora  and  Lower  California  under  a  com-  States,  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  of  tbe 

mission  from  the  Mexican  President.    Just  be-  construction  of  the  pedestal   for  Bartholdi'fl 

fore  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  sttttue  of  Liberty  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Holt,  the  Secretary  of  War,  called  Lieut,  which  proved  his  last  work. 
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kHa  Charlotte  Hall,  an  American  phi-  bis  retirement  he  engaged  in   practice  witb 

8t,  born  in  Wallingford,  Conn.,  Jan.  Francis  M.  Scott. 

;  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  19,  Taleatt,  John  Ledyard,  an  American  lawyer, 

er  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer  who  born  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Sept.  2,  1812; 

her  for  practical  work  in  life.    In  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  20,  1887.     He  was 

I    married    David  M.  Stone,    editor  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy,  New  York, 

Tew  York  '^  Journal  of  Commerce,''  and  the  Pittsfield  Institute,  Massachusetts,  and 

0  children  came  from  the  union,  she  studied  law  in  New  York  city  with  his  father, 
«d  herself  to  the  labor  of  relieving  Samuel  Austin  Talcott,  and  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
iffering.  For  nearly  thirty- eight  years  with  William  H.  Maynard  and  Joshua  A.  Spen- 
ionnected  with  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  cer.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  made  his 
lyn,  twenty-flve  years  as  its  treasurer,  permanent  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  began 
emainder  as  its  president.    She  was  practicing  there.    In  1869  he  was  elected  a 

of  the  Congregational  Church's  Be-  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 

Association  and  of  its  Foreign  Mis-  took  his  seat  Jan.  1,  1870,  to  fill  the  vacancy 

•ociety,  an  official  in  the  chief  charita-  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Noah  Da- 

)enevolent  organizations  of  the  city,  vis.     His  partial  term  expired  Dec.  81,  1878, 

bly  active  in  the  church  work  and  but  by  his  election  for  a  full  term  he  served 

of  her  parish.     It  is  believed  that  for  altogether  about  fourteen    years.     In    May, 

irs  she  had  distributed  not  less  than  1870,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  associate 

mnnally  to  institutions  of  charity  and  justices  of  the  General  Term  of  the  Fourth 

le  deserving  poor.  Department  by  Gov.  Hoffman,  was  transferred 

•  Hgeraon  Sjdncj,  an  American  lawyer,  to  the  Second  Department  by  Gov.  Dix,  and 

ladison,  Ind.,  in  1827 :  died  in  New  appointed  presiding  justice  of  the  Fourth  De- 

y  Dec.  4,  1887.     He  was  a  son  of  partnient  by  Gov.  Cornell  in.  1881. 

Sullivan,  the  first  judge  of  Indiana  Tarhox.  Johi  Kcahte,  an  American  lawyer, 

itment  after  it  was  admitted  into  the  born  in  Methuen,  Mass.,  May  6,  1838 ;  died  in 

ie  was  graduated  at  Miami  University  Boston,  Mass.,  May  28,  1887.     He  was  edu- 

was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  prac-  cated  for  college  in  tlie  public  schools  and 

1855,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  academy  at  Lawrence,   Mass.,  but  ill  health 

ring  of  1859  he  settled  in  New  York  prevented  him  taking  the  full  collegiate  course, 

re  he  quickly  attracted  attention  by  and  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law. 

and  oratorical  abilities.    Shortly  af-  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in   1860,  and 

pening  of  the  civil  war  he  was  en-  practiced  his  profession  in  Lawrence  till  1888, 

a  number  of  privateersmen  who  had  acting  for  some  time  as  political  editor  of 

ured  and  taken  to  New  York  to  de-  the  **  Lawrence  Sentinel,"  and  serving  through 

1  in  the  courts,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  civil  war  as  a  line  oflScer  of  the  Fourth 
drew  upon  him  the  suspicions  of  the  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers.  In 
)s,  by  whom  he  was  arrested  and  con-  1888,  1870,  and  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the 
'oft  Lafayette  for  three  months.  He  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and 
jtant  District  Attorney  of  New  York  in  1872  of  the  State  Senate.  He  was  elected 
I  years,  and  Public  Administrator  Mayor  of  Lawrence  in  1878;  a  representative 
'5  till  1885,  resigning  each  to  at-  in  Congress,  as  a  Democrat,  in  1874;  and  de- 
rivate  practice,  and  refusing  all  other  feated  for  a  second  term  in  Congress  in  1870, 
ices.  Mr.  Sullivan  was  president  of  when  Gen.  Butler  succeeded  to  his  seat.  After 
lern  Society,  and  was  identified  with  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  held  no  pub- 
iritable  and  other  associations.  lie  office  till  April  11,  1883,  when  Gov.  Butler 
■d,  Jasiah,  an  American  lawyer,  born  appointed  him  State  Insurance  Commissioner, 
rd,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1807;  an  office  he  held  through  three  administrations 
^ew  York  city  May  25,  1887.      lie  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

nated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  Taylar  jaha,  president  of  the  Mormons,  born 
id,  after  his  admittance  to  the  bar,  in  Milnthorp,  Westmoreland  County,  England, 
ito  partnership  with  Robert  H.  Mor-  Nov.  1,  1808;  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
mston,  Columbia  County.  Sot»n  af-  July  25,  1887.  His  parents  were  members  of 
le  was  appointed  district  attorney  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  he  was  brought 
y,  and  held  the  office  twelve  years,  up  in  that  faith,  but  when  fifteen  years  old 
he  was  elected  a  representative  in  joined  the  Methodist  Church  and  was  shortly 
declining  a  second  term,  as  he  had  atterward  appointed  a  local  preacher.  He  emi- 
1  to  remove  to  New  York  city.  There  grated  to  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1882,  following 
?d  a  partnership  with  Claudius  L.  his  parents  who  had  preceded  him  two  years, 
nd,  upon  the  retirement  of  James  R.  He  continued  his  Methodist  connection  but  a 
Tom  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  short  time,  owing  to  some  ditficulty  with  his 
bed  his  successor  for  the  unexpired  superiors.  In  1835  he  was  baptize<l  into  the 
ix  years.  In  1863  he  was  re-elected  Mormon  Church  during  the  Canadian  **  mis- 
ill  term  of  eight  yenrs,  and  in  1872  sionary  "  tour  of  Porley  P.  Pratt,  and  in  1887 
ected  City  Judge  for  six  years.  After  was  ordained  a  high  priest  by  Joseph  Smith, 
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who  prevaileil  apon  him  to  remove  to  Kirkland,  of  free  speech.     They  had  been  mobbed  is 

Ohio,  by  alleging  that  be  had  been  designated  nearly  every  city  where  they  had  attempted  to 

by  revelation  for  the  apostleship  and  even  have  a  public  hearing ;  bat  he  enforced  their 

higher  hunor  in  the  charcb.     In  the  following  rights  as  citizens  to  free  speech,  at  the  head  of 

year  Smith  announced    that  it  bad  been  re-  the  entire  police  forces,  and  personally  intro- 

vealed  to  him  that  Taylor  and  several  others  duced  Frederick  Douglass.     His  coolness  and 

had  been  chosen  to  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  determined  preparations  effectaally  overawed 

twelve  apostles  to  fill  vacancies,  upon  which  the  rough  element  that  went  from  New  York 

Taylor  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  reach-  to  break  up  the  meeting.     Mr.  Thacher  w&s 

ing  Liverpool  in  January,  1840.     After  preach-  vice-president  of  the  Albany  City  Bank,  and 

ing  Mormonism  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Isle  of  president  of  the  Thacher  Car- Wheel  Corapanj. 

Man,  he  made  a  brief  trip  to  Scotland,  and  re-  His  son,  John  Boyd  Thacher,  was  Major  of 

tamed  to  the  now  Mormon  community  at  Nau-  Albany  in  1887. 

voo,  III.,  in  January,  1841.  In  the  early  part  norfagtoi,  Jases,  an  American  consul,  born 
of  1844.  charges  of  sedition  and  disloyalty  hav-  in  North  Carolina  in  1816  ;  died  in  Santa  F4, 
ing  been  made  against  the  community,  the  N.  M.,  Jane  18,  1887.  He  removed  to  Iowa 
Smith  brothers,  John  Taylor,  and  William  Rich-  in  early  life,  and,  after  holding  many  poDtical 
ards  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  at  trusts,  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Ford,  to  stand  trial  on  1855  till  1859,  and  United  States  Consul  at 
the  charges.  They  were  placed  in  the  Car-  Aspinwall  from  1871  till  1883. 
thage  jail  for  protection  against  the  fary  of  the  Teisey,  SiMlair,  an  American  newsdealer,  born 
populace,  but  on  the  niijht  of  June  27  the  jail  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  18,  1815;  died  in 
was  attacked,  the  guard  overpowered,  and  the  New  York  city  June  16,  1887.  He  received 
Mormons  fired  upon;  Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  a  common-school  education,  and  ap  to  his 
were  killed,  John  Taylor  was  struck  by  four  •  eighteenth  year  was  engaged  in  various  ocrn- 
ballets,  and  Richards  made  his  escape.  In  1846  pations.  In  1888  he  went  to  New  York  city 
Taylor  was  again  sent  to  England  as  a  mission-  with  a  large  quantity  of  quinces  in  which  be 
ary,  remaining  less  than  a  year,  and  on  his  re-  had  invested  his  savings,  and,  selling  them  ad- 
turn  going  direct  to  the  new  settlement  in  Salt  vantageously,  became  a  newspaper  carrier,  de- 
Lnke  City,  Utah.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  livering  the  *^  Evening  Star  ^*  and  the  rooming 
associate  judges  of  the  Mormon  state  of  Des-  *' Jeffersonian  "  to  subscribers,  and  lat«r  being 
eret  in  March,  1849,  and  in  the  following  Oc-  the  first  regular  carrier  of  the  "  Herald."  In 
tober  went  on  a  mission  to  France,  where  he  1886  he  was  appointed  general  agent  in  all 
translated  the  ^*  Book  of  Mormon  "  into  French,  the  States  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  for  a 
He  then  went  to  Hamburg  and  had  the  work  large  patent-medicine  concern.  He  resided  in 
translated  into  German  and  published,  return-  Louisville,  Ky.,  establishing  agencies  in  varioos 
ing  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1852,  where  two  years  cities,  and  founding  the  "  Louisville  Dailv 
later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis-  Times,"  the  first  penny  paper  published  west 
lative  council.  In  1855  he  begun  a  mission  in  of  the  Alleghany  monntains.  In  1840  he  re- 
New  York  city,  published  **  The  Mormon,"  and  turned  to  New  York  State  and  engaged  in 
assumed  charge  of  the  Mormons  in  the  Eastern  farming  till  1858,  when  he  became  a  partner 
States.  He  was  President  of  the  Twelve  xVpos-  with  Messrs.  Ross  and  Jones,  wholesale  news- 
ties  in  1877,  when  Brigham  Young  died,  and  agents  and  booksellers,  on  Nassau  Street.  In 
as  such  remained  at  the  head  of  the  church  May,  1860,  Mr.  Tousey  bought  out  his  partners, 
till  October,  1880,  when  he  organized  the  first  and  on  Feb.  1,  1864,  the  American  News  Cora- 
presidency  of  the  church  anew,  taking  the  chief  pany  was  organized.  Mr.  Tonsey  became  the 
place  himself.  In  March,  1885,  he  was  indict-  first  president,  and  held  the  ofBce  till  death, 
ed  with  others  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  under  He  was  an  active  an ti- slavery  man,  one  of  the 
the  Edmunds  law,  but  being  warned  of  the  first  members  of  the  Republican  pnrty,  a  fre- 
intentions  of  the  authorities  secreted  himself,  quent  writer  for  the  press,  a  member  of  the 
and  remained  in  hiding  till  his  death.  Union  League  Club,  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
Thaeher,  Getirge  Homell,  an  American  mnnn-  ventionof  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  Society 
facturer,  born  in  Hornellsville,  Steuben  County,  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
N.  Y.,  June  4,  1818;  died  in  St.  Augustine,  vice-president  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital 
Fla.,  Feb.  15,  1887.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Association,  and  f(»r  many  years  chairman  of 
Rev.  Thomas  Thacher,  first  pastor  of  the  old  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
South  Church,  Boston,  and,  on  the  maternal  Prison  Association,  devoting  a  large  part  of  bia 
side,  of  the  founder  of  Hornellsville.  He  was  time  to  the  work  of  the  latter, 
graduated  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  TniTera,  WliHaa  Prisgin,  an  Americin  finan- 
N.  Y.,  in  1843,  and  Princeton  Theological  cier.  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1819;  died  ia 
Seminary  a  few  years  later.  As  a  Democrat,  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  March  19,  1887.  When  he 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany,  was  about  sixteen  years  old  the  family  re- 
N.  Y.,  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  civil  moved  to  New  York  city,  from  which  he  en- 
war,  and  by  re-elections  served  throughout  tered  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  it 
four  terms.  He  was  the  first  chief  magistrate  the  expiration  of  two  years  his  father  indnced 
to  permit  the  Abolitionists  to  exercise  the  right  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  military  career, 
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)are  himself  for  business  life.  He  of  five  years  at  sea  and  one  at  the  United 
entered  Colombia  College,  New  York  States  Naval  Academy,  passed  the  ezamioa- 
graduated  in  1838,  and  apon  there-  tion  Aug.  10,  1847, and  received  the  warrant 
lefamily  to  Baltimore  became  partner  of  passed-mid^hipman.  He  was  attached  to 
mission  bouse  dealing  with  the  West  the  flag-ship  ^^  Brandy  wine  ''  and  brig  ^'  Perry  ^^ 
d  South  America,  in  1840.  In  1843  he  on  the  Brazilian  station  1847-M8  ;  returned 
Mary,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Reverdy  from  Brazil  as  acting  master  on  the  slaver 
His  firm  prospered  till  1858,  when,  **  Independence,^^  captured  by  the  "  Perry  "  oflT 
reverses,  they  were  forced  to  discon-  Rio  de  Janeiro,  January,  1848  ;  and  served  on 
iness.  The  partnership  was  dissolved,  the  ** Dolphin"  in  1863  when  the  bank  on 
Travers  again  removed  to  New  York,  which  the  first  transatlantic  cable  was  laid  was 
le  formed  a  partnership  with  Edtiinnd  discovered,  and  the  first  specimens  of  the  bot- 
r,  and  they  began  business  in  Wall  tom  brought  up.  In  1854  he  was  detailed  to 
stock- brokers.  In  July,  1856,  be  was  special  duty  with  the  Strain  expedition  to  sur- 
to  membership  in  the  New  York  vey  a  route  for  a  ship-canal  across  Darien  ;  in 
Kchange.  On  the  expiration  of  his  1855  promoted  to  the  grades  of  master  and 
dp  in  1857,  Mr.  Travers  became  asso-  lieutenant;  in  1855-^57  on  coast-survey  duty, 
th  Leonard  Jerome,  and  it  is  believed  and  in  1861  attached  to  the  sloop  ^^Dale  "  as 
1  partner  was  worth  over  $1,000,000  executive  officer.  In  the  following  year  that 
ir  partnership  was  dissolved  by  limita-  vessel  was  assigned  to  the  North  Atlantic 
r.  Travers  was  afterward  associated  blockading  squadron,  and  he  was  placed  in 
Kowalsky,  Van  Schaik  &  Mass^t,  command,  with  the  grade  of  lientenant-cora- 
Van  Emburgh,  and,  as  silent  partner,  mander.  He  remained  attached  to  that  sqnad- 
nch  &  Travers,  J.  D.  Prince  &  Co.,  ron  till  the  close  of  the  war,  taking  part  in 
5  Whitely,  Travers  &  Hackman,  and  the  capture  of  Plymouth,  N.  C,  1864,  the  two 
rmstrong  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  In  attacks  and  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.  C, 
Travers  began  building  the  pictur-  1864-^65,  and  in  various  engagements  with 
llage  of  Lyndhurst,  in  New  Jersey,  Confederate  batteries  along  the  const  of  North 
iy  minutes'  ride  from  New  York,  to  Carolina.  He  was  promoted  to  the  grade  of 
iomicUes  for  people  in  moderate  cir-  commander  in  1866,  and  in  that  and  the  folio w- 
es,  leasing  the  buildings  at  a  small  ing  years  was  on  special  duty  at  the  Philadel- 
giving  tenants  the  option  of  buying  phia  Navy-yard.  He  had  command  of  the 
3asy  installments.  This  is  now  a  thriv-  *'  Jamestown,"  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in  1868- 
munity,  with  several  factories,  also  '70  ;  was  inspector  of  ordnance  at  the  Boston 
lim.  He  was  a  man  of  much  original  Navy- yard  1871-73;  commanded  the  "Brook- 
;h  an  impediment  in  his  speech  great*  lyn  "  1873-'75 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
ned,  popular  In  every  circle,  and  lav-  Inspectors  1876 ;  and  in  command  of  the 
erous.  Brooklyn  Navy -yard  1879-'80.  After  his  pro- 
jhiHMl  H.,  an  American  lawyer,  born  motion  to  the  grade  of  commodore  he  was  in 
0  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1812 ;  died  in  command  a  second  time  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy- 
Id,  111.,  March  27,  1887.  He  was  ad-  yard,  and  of  that  at  Norfolk,  Va.  His  nomi- 
}  the  bar  in  his  native  State,  and,  re-  nation  by  the  President  for  promotion  to  the 
;o  Springfield  in  1834,  formed  a  law  grade  of  rear-admiral  was  held  back  so  long 
lip  with  George  Forquer,  formerly  at-  by  the  Senate  Naval  Committee  that  he  had  to 
snerai  of  Illinois,  and  subsequently  be  retired  on  the  grade  of  commodore. 
»f  the  land-office  in  Springfield.  The  Tilane,  Panl,  an  American  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Forquer  left  Mr.  Treat  in  sole  pos-  bom  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  about  1800;  died 
'a  large  and  growing  law  practice.  In  there  March  28,  1887.  He  received  a  common- 
)w  State  judicial  circuit  was  formed,  school  education,  and  when  eighteen  years  old 
ben  T.  Logan  appointed  judge.  After  rode  to  New  Orleans  on  horseback,  and 
ibout  three  months  he  resigned,  and  opened  a  store  there  for  the  sale  of  general 
lin  appointed  Mr.  Treat  to  fill  the  va-  merchandise,  from  which  he  realized  a  fortune 
3e  was  afterward  elected  to  the  same  of  over  $150,000  by  1828.  He  continued  in 
rving  till  1841.  when  he  was  trans-  this  business  for  nearly  forty  year-*,  engaging 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State.  He  at  the  same  time  in  cotton  and  real-estate  trans- 
office  continuously  till  1855.  On  the  actions.  In  1867  he  retired  with  a  large  for- 
)f  the  former  United  States  Judicial  tune,  making  his  home  in  Princeton.  For 
if  Illinois  into  the  northern  and  south-  many  years  it  was  known  to  a  few  of  his  most 
cts.  Judge  Treat  was  appointed  to  the  intimate  friends  that  he  was  regularly  and 
President  Pierce,  and  at  the  time  of  liberally  assisting  several  of  the  charitable  in- 
had  held  the  office  over  thirty  years,  stitutions  of  New  Orleans,  but  it  was  not  till 
I,  WIIIImi  TtlWt)  an  American  naval  1882  that  he  made  the  gift  that  will  perpetuate 
orn  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  11,  his  name  among  the  grand  philanthropists  of 
3d  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  25,  1887.  He  the  United  States.  In  that  year  he  transferred 
ointed  midshipman  in  the  United  to  a  board  of  trustees  all  the  property  he  pos- 
avy  Feb.  9,  1841,  and,  after  a  service  sessed  in  New  Orleans,  which  was  then  ap- 
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prabed  at  $2,000,000,  for  the  founding?  of  Tii-  poration  work.  Mr.  Vanderpoel  was  a  mem- 
lane  University,  an  institation  he  designed  for  ber  of  the  conncil  of  the  University  of  New 
the  promotion  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  in-  York,  president  of  its  alumni,  and  its  senior 
dustrial  education  among  young  white  people  law  professor;  was  also  a  member  of  the  MtD- 
of  Louisiana.  Between  this  time  and  his  death  hattan  Club  and  St.  Nicholas  Society,  and  vice- 
he  ndded  a  large  sum  in  stock  securities  to  the  president  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association, 
endowment  of  the  university.  Mr.  Tulane  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  tlie 
never  married,  was  eccentric  in  his  manner  University  of  New  York  in  1880. 
and  habits,  and  would  never  give  information  Varick,  The«4«re  Rnwjm,  an  American  phj- 
.about  his  age,  or  the  amount  of  his  fortune.  sician,  born  in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Jane 

Upchnrdi,  John  Jordai,  an  American  engineer,  24,  1825 :  dit-d  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  2S, 
born  in  Franklin  County,  N.  C,  March  26,  1887.  In  1846  he  was  graduated  atthemedi- 
1822;  died  in  Steelville,  Mo.,  Jan.  18,  1887.  cal  department  of  New  York  University,  and, 
As  a  boy  he  showed  mechanical  skill,  and,  after  practicing  for  two  years  in  New  York,  be 
being  obliged  to  support  himself  at  an  early  retiioved  in  1848  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  re- 
age,  invariably  sought  employments  requiring  sided  until  his  death.  He  was  eminent botb as 
the  handling  of  machinery  of  various  kinds,  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  but  it  is  by  bis  8a^ 
As  a  young  man  he  supplemented  his  mechan-  cesses  in  the  latter  field  of  practice  that  be  is 
ical  knowledge  by  a  practical  one  of  engineer-  most  widely  known.  He  was  a  vigtirons  and 
ing,  working  for  several  years  on  various  rail-  original  thinker,  and  made  many  valuable  ad- 
roads,  and  superintending  the  construction  of  ditions  to  medical  and  surgical  knowledge.  He 
a  number  of  large  saw  and  flour  mills.  In  was  the  first  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  cocaine 
1873  he  removed  to  Missouri  under  appoint-  in  capital  amputations,  and  be  introduced  into 
ment  as  master  mechanic  of  the  car-shops  of  America  Trendelenberg^s  method  of  aropntat- 
the  St.  Louis,  Salem  and  Little  Rock  Railroad,  ing  at  the  hip-joint.  Being  dissatisfied  with 
superintended  the  building  of  the  shops,  and  the  results  of  the  Lister  method  of  dresdng 
purchased  and  erected  all  the  machinery.  Mr.  open  wounds,  he  perfected  a  system  for  the 
Upchurch  was  most  widely  known  as  the  employment  of  hot  water  in  surgery,  and  there- 
founder  of  the  American  Order  of  United  by  secured  the  largest  percentage  of  succesafol 
Workmen,  a  benevolent  institution  with  lodges  operations  known,  but  three  deaths  resulting 
in  nearly  every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  from  fifty-four  capital  ampntationa.  He  also 
United  States.  He  instituted  the  first  lodge  was  the  first  to  use  hot  water  to  control  oozing 
in  Meadville,  Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1868.  iu  laparotomy.     Among  the  records  of  his  cases 

VtBderpoel,  iaron  J»,   an  American  lawyer,  which  were  read  before  medical  societies,  or 
born  in  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1825 ;  contributed    to  medical  journals,    are  mo.no- 
died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  22,  1887.     He  was  graphs  on    "Urticaria  produced   by    Hydro- 
a  son  of  Dr.  John  Vanderpoel,  the  family  phy-  cyanic  Acid,"  **  Complete  Luxation  of  the  Ra- 
sician  and  intimate  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  dius  and  Ulna  to  the  Radial  Side,"  "Subperi- 
and   was  named   after  his  uncle   Aaron,  the  osteal  Resection  of  the  Clavicle,"  **  Distal  Com- 
"Kinderhook  Roarer"  in  Congress  and  poll-  pression  in  Inguinal  Aneurism,"  "TheCanses 
tics.     Young  Aaron   was  called  Aaron  Van-  of  Death  after  Operations  and  Grave  Injuries,'' 
derpoel,  Jr.,    till    his    uncle    married,    when  "The  Use  of  Hot  Water  in   Surpery,"  " The 
he  changed  the  Jr.  into  a  middle  initial,  and  Protective  Treatment  of  Open  Wounds."  and 
thenceforth  called  himself  Aaron  J.  Vander-  **  Railroad  Injuries  of  the  Extremities  of  the 
poel.    He  took  the  preparatory  course  of  study  Human  Body."     Dr.  Varick  was  an  incorpora- 
at  the  Kinderhook  Academy,  and  was  gradu-  tor  of  the  District  Medical  Society  of  HudaoQ 
ated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1842.  County,    president   of  the  New  Jersey  State 
He  studied  law  in  Kinderhook  and  New  York  Medical  Society,  surgeon-general  of  New  Jer- 
city,   and,  after  being    admitted  to  the  bar,  sey,  president  of  the  New  York  Medical  So- 
formed  a  partnership  with  J.  Bryce  Smith  un-  ciety,  director  of   Morris  Plains   Hospital  for 
der  the  firm  name  of  Smith  &  Vanderpoel.    In  the  Insane,  director  of  St.  Francis's  Hospital, 
1853  the  firm  was  reorganized  in  consequence  surgeon  of  Jersey  City  Hospitnl,  and  a  member 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Blunt  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  New  Yt)rk  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the 
of  Mr.  Smith,  by  the  admission  of  Messrs.  A.  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  of  the  New 
L.  Brown  and  A.  Oakey  Hall,  the  latter  a  col-  York  Neurological  Society,  and  of  the  Aineri- 
lege  friend  of  Mr.  Vanderpoel,  and  the  name  can  Medical  Association, 
became   Brown,  Hall  &   Vanderpoel,   and   in        VhieeBt,  Mary  live  Farley,  an  American  actreff, 
this  form   remained    till   1878.     During  this  born  in  Portsmouth,  England,  Aug.  18,  1818; 
period    Mr.   Hall  was   twice    Mayor,  and  for  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 1887.  Shemtde 
several  years  district-attorney,  and  the  firm  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Cowes,  Isle 
were  the  recognized  counsel  of  the  sheriff,  the  of  Wight,  playing  the  part  of  Lucy  in  *'Tbe 
metropolitan    boards    of   health    and    police.  Review ;  or,  the  Wags  of  Windsor,"  in  1B85, 
many  street  railways,  and  corporations  of  a  and  in  the  same  year  married  James  R.  Vin- 
public  and  private  character.     In  1875  the  firm  cent,  a  noted   comedian   of  the  day.    After 
became  Vanderpoel,  Green  &  Cumming,  and  winning  high  praise  in  England,  Scotland,  uxi 
since  that  time  has  mainly  engaged  in  vast  cor-  Ireland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  were  engaged  to 
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n  Boston,  Mass.,  in  September,  1846,  them  settled  in  Perry  County,  Mo.,  subsequently 
ley  did  in  "Popping  the  Question."  becoming  their  spiritual  director.  In  1841  he 
;ent  died  in  1850,  and  his  widow,  after  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran 
retirement,  resumed  her  profession,  church  in  St.  Louis;  in  1847,  on  the  organlza- 
ed  the  stock  company  of  the  Boston  tion  of  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio, 
in  1853,  and  remained  a  member  of  it  and  adjacent  States,  was  elected  its  first  presi- 
eath.  During  these  thirty-four  years  dent;  and  in  1849,  on  the  removal  of  Concordia 
appeared  in  450  different  characters.  College  and  Theological  Seminary  from  Perry 
t  popular  parts  were  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  County  to  St.  Louis,  was  chosen  Professor  of 
afield,  Lucretia  McTubb,  Lady  Duber-  Theology,  which  office,  together  with  the  pasto- 
Widow  Green,  and  Mrs.  Malaprop.  rate  of  the  First  Lutheran  Church,  lie  held  till 
,  CkariM  F»9  an  American  lawyer,  bom  death.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  peri- 
ridge,  Mass.,  in  1836 ;  died  in  Goose-  odicals  of  his  denomination,  while  of  his  nu- 
land,  Salem  harbor,  Mass.,  June  11,  inerous  books,  two  postils,  a  treatise  on  the 
le  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer-  Church  and  the  ministry,  a  hand-book  of  pas- 
^7,  and  immediately  began  practicing  toral  theology,  and  an  edition  of  Beyer's  **  Theo- 
oston.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  logical  C(»mpend,"  with  annotations,  are  par- 
k1,  and  in  July,  1861,  was  commissioned  ticularly  deserving  of  mention, 
n  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of  Massa-  Ward,  George  Cabot,  an  American  financier. 
Volunteers.  With  this  regiment  he  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1826;  died  in  New 
ith  distinguished  honor  in  North  Caro-  York  city  May  4,  1887.  He  removed  to  New 
Virginia,  and,  after  the  regiment  was  York  city  while  a  young  man,  and  was  educated 
ed  to  Kentucky  in  April,  1863,  he  re-  for  the  banking  business.  Subsequently,  be 
IS  commission  arid  returned  home.  He  established  the  firm  of  S.  G.  &  G.  C.  Ward, 
appointed  military  secretary  to  Gov.  who  represented  the  London  banking-house  of 

and  served  as  such  until   October,  Baring  Brothers.     Mr.   Ward's  abilities  and 

len  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-  high  standing  as  an  executive  oflScer  and  finan- 

>f  the  Sixty-first  Regiment.     On  his  cier  induced  many  of  the  large  charitable  and 

t  the  front  be  was  promoted  to  the  financial  institutions  to  seek  his  co-operation 

'/olonel,  and  for  gallant  services  during  in  their  management;  and  he  thus  became  an 

k  on  Fort  Stedmaii  to  that  of  brevet  original    member  of   the    association    which 

'-general.    After  the  war  he  published  formed  the  Union  League  Club  in  1863,  and  a 

of  the  Twenty-first  Regiment,  attend-  member  of  the  executive  committee  on  its 

A  annual  reunions,  and  resumed  the  organization ;  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Hos- 

of  law  in  Boston.    His  death  occurred  pital    and   of   the    New   York    Geographical 

;ely  after  rowing  to  his  summer-resort  Society;  trustee  of  the  Bloomingdale  Lunatic 

harbor.  Asylum ;  promoter  of  the  Newi^boys'  Lodging- 

ThfMas  IJfllick,  an  American  architect,  house ;  secretary  of  the  Bleecker  Street  Sav- 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  4,  1804;  died  ings-Bank;  and  director  of  the  Union  Trust 

t.  80,  1887.    He  was  for  many  years  Company  and  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 
*  of  architecture  in  the  Franklin  In^^ti-        Wtsbbim,  WUHaa  Barrett,  an  American  manu- 

ladelphia,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  facturer.  born  in  Wiuchendon,  Mass.,  Jan.  31, 

[1  Institute  of  Architects,  and,  at  the  1820;  died  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1887. 

his  death,  its  president.     Mr.  Walter  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1844.  Soonafter- 

lesigner  of  the  Philadelphia  County  ward  he  engaged  in  a  manufacturing  business 

1831 ;  Girard  College,   1833  ;   the  ex-  in  Greenfield,  Mas«».,  continuing  it  till  his  death, 

nd  dome  of  the  United  States  Capitcil  He  entered  political  life  in  1850,  when  he  was 

ington,  D.  C,  1851-^65  ;  the  wing  of  elected  a  State  Senator.     At  the  close  of  this 

3d  States  Patent-Office,  1851 ;  the  re-  term  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 

:ed    Congressional    Library   building.  Representatives.     He  became  a  Republican  on 

extensions  of  the  United  States  Trea-  the  organization  of  the  party  in   1856,  an<l 

Post-OflSoe  buildings,  1855.  afterward  remained  an  active  member  of  it. 

',  Carl  Fcrdtaind  WilhelB,  an  American  In   1862  he  was  elected  a  representative  in 

born  in  Langenchursdorf,  Saxony,  Congress,  and  was  returned  every  succeeding 

1811 ;  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  7,  term  till  his  election  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 

e  received  a  preparatory  education  nt  the  State  in  1871.    He  was  re-elected  Governor 

jin  and  Schneesberg,  and  entered  the  in  1872-'73,  and  on  May  1,  1874,  was  elected 

J  of  Leipsic  with  the  intention  of  United  States  Senator  by  the  State  Legislature 

medicine.  The  reading  of  a  biography  to  till  the  unexpired  term  of  Charles  Sumner, 

n  changed  his  views  as  to  a  profession  His  senatorial   term  expired  March  3,  1875. 

lim  to  apply  himself  to  theology.     He  since  when  he  had  held  no  political  oflSce.    He 

natcd  at  the  university  in  1838,  and  en-  was  president  of  the  Greenfield  National  Bank, 

•n  the  work  of  the  ministry  at  Braeuns-  trustee  of  Smith  College  at  Northampton,  di- 

.886.      In  the  latter  year  he  joined  rector  of  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  cor- 

y  of  Saxon  Lutheran  emigrants,  under  porate  member  of   the   American   Board   of 

^rship  of  Martin  Stephan,  and  with  Commissioners  of    Foreign  Missions,   alumni 
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trustee  of  Yate  College  from  1872  till  1881,  1871  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Nebraska 

first  president  of  the  Connecticut  Vallej  Con-  Constitutional  Convention ;   in  1872,  district- 

gregational  Club,  1882,  trustee  of  the  Ma^^sa-  attorney  for  the  First  District  of  the  State;  in 

chusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  member  of  1875.  a  member  of  the  new  State  Constita* 

the   board  of  overseers  of  Amherst  College,  tional  Convention ;  and  the  same  year  judge 

He  built  a  free  library  for  his  townspeople,  of  the  First  Judicial  District  of  Nebraska.    He 

and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Uar-  was  re-elected  in  1879,  and  held  the  office  till 

vard  College  in  1872.  1883,  when  he  was  elected  a  representative  io 

WasMi,  David  itwood,  an  American  author.  Congress  from  the  First  District,  and  resigned 
born  in  Brooksville,  Me.,  May  14,  1823 ;  died  from  the  bench.  He  was  re-elected  to  Con- 
in  West  Medford,  Mass.,  Jan.  21,  1887.  In  gress  in  1885,  serving  on  the  Committee  oo 
1845  he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  but  with-  Commerce.  At  the  expiration  of  his  second 
drew  before  completing  tlie  course,  and  began  term  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law. 
studying  law  in  Sedgwick,  Me.  This  course  Wcbk,  George  Jaaes,  an  American  composer, 
proving  uncongenial  was  abandoned  in  1849,  born  in  Wiltshire,  England,  June  24,  1803; 
when  he  entered  the  Bangor  Theological  Semi-  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  7,  1887.  He  came 
nary  with  a  view  of  preparing  for  the  ministry,  to  the  United  States  in  1830,  settled  in  Boston, 
completed  the  course,  and  accepted  a  pastorate  Mass.,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
in  Groveland,  Mass.  While  attending  the  Academy  of  Music  in  that  city  in  1836.  Short- 
seminary  he  gave  much  offense  to  the  faculty  ly  afterward  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
by  his  extremely  liberal  views,  and  he  had  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  He  was  one  of 
been  settled  over  his  church  but  a  short  time  the  earliest  conductors  of  symphony  and  on- 
when  his  ideas  caused  the  congregation  to  dis-  torio  concerts  in  New  England,  and  for  minj 
miss  him.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  liters-  years  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of  vocal 
ture,  and  became  widely  known  as  a  poet  and  and  instrumental  music  in  Boston.  In  1871  be 
essayist,  contributing  to  the  '^  Atlantic  Month-  removed  to  New  York  city  and  was  organist 
ly,"  .the  "  Radical,"  the  "  North  American  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church  for  a  long  time. 
Review,"  among  other  publications.  In  1805  He  compiled  hymnals  and  wrote  popular  hymus 
he  resumed  pastoral  work  in  Boston,  preaching  and  secular  songs,  of  which  '^The  Morning 
to  the  Parker  congregation,  but  within  a  year  Light  is  Breaking"  is  the  best  known. 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  cease  Weld,  JUmb  Ca^eU,  an  American  agricultnr- 
from  all  work.  ist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in   1829;  died 

Watklns,  AUm,  an  American  actress,  born  in  near  Closter,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,   1887.     He  was 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  22,1849;  died  in  Phila-  graduated  at  Yale  College  in   1852,  with  tlie 
delphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  10,  1887.    About  1865  she  degree  of  Ph.  B.,  and  then  spent  two  years 
married  James  A.  Oates,  who  put  her  upon  the  studying  chemistry   under  Prof.  Silliman  in 
stage  in  Cincinnati  when  she  was  twenty  years  New  Haven.     He  afterward  studied  at  Munich 
of  ag3.     Her  first  appearance  was  in  the  part  and  Leipsic  under  Professors  Liebig and  Bunsen. 
of  **  Earl  Darnley"  in  the  burlesque  of  '*The  principally  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  and 
Field  of  the  Cloth   of  Gold,"  in  which   she  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  became  con- 
achieved   such  a  success  that  after  the  first  nected   with  ^^The  American   Agricultoriiit'^ 
week  she  wa«>  billed  as  a  star.     She  played  an  In  1868  he  followed  his  two  brothers  into  tb« 
entire  year  in  Chicago  without  a  change  of  army,  going  out  as  captain  in  the  Twenty-fiftb 
bill,  and  then  produced  the  piece  for  over  200  Regiment  of  Connecticut  Volunteers,  and  re- 
nights  in   Philadelphia.      After  this  she   ap-  turning  with   the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
peared  in  comic  opera  wholly,  her  most  dis-  gained  by  meritorious  services  in  the  sooth- 
tinguished  performanco  being  the  dual  role  of  west  under  6en.  Banks.     After  the  war  be 
the  two  sisters  in  **  Girofla-Girofle."    Her  h us-  devoted  himself  to  scientific  agriculture,  re- 
band  died  in  1868,  and  in  November,  1872,  she  sumed   his  connection  with   the   agricultDral 
married  Tracey  W.  Titus,  from  whom  she  was  press,  and  became  noted  as  a  breeder  and  ex- 
divorced   in   1875.      On    May    17,   1879,    she  pert  judge  of  fine  cattle,  particularly  Jersevs 
married  Samuel  P.  Watkins,  anon-professional,  and  Guernseys, 
at  whose  father^s  house  she  passed  away.  WUtall,  Heiry,  an  American  astronomer,  bom 

Weaver,  irehibild  J»,  an  American    lawyer,  near  Thoroughfare,  Glonce«>ter  County,  N.  J- 

born  in  Dundaff,  Susquehanna  County,    Pa.,  April  28,    1810;    died  in   London,   England. 

April  15,  1844;  died  in  Falls  City,  Neb.,  April  June  8, 1857.    He  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 

18,  1887.     He   worked   on  a  farm   from   his  boarding-school  at  Westtown,  N.  J.,  and  began 

ninth  till  his  seventeenth  year,  and  was  then  studying  astronomy  at  an  early  age.   Hetan^rbt 

educated  in   Wyoming   Seminary,  Pennsylva-  school  for  some  time  near  Paulsboro\  and  tben 

nia,  of  which  institution  he  served  as  a  mem-  came  before  the  public  as  a  lecturer  on  aatro- 

ber  of  the  faculty  from   1864  till   1867.     He  nomical  phenomena  and  an  inventor  of  cbart* 

then  studied  law  at  Harvard  University,  was  and   mechanical    apparatus  to   illustrate  the 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Janu-  movements,  positions,  and  laws  governing  tbe 

ary,  1869,  and,  removing  at  once  to  Falls  City,  heavenly  bodies.     His  movable  planispberes 

Neb.,  soon  established  himself  in  practice  and  and  valuable  improvements  of  the  heliotelln^^ 

took  an  active   part  in   political   affairs.     In  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his  researches  and  eal* 
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mode  liim  fntnons  in  astroDoinioal  eixthRe^meDt  of  OhiolDfantrT,  in.Septenilier, 

>ughont  the  world.     Qe  coDtribated  1801,  and  from  tbat  liiue  tilt  the  cloae  of  the 

mot  ot  teclioiod  iDfonnntion  to  the  war  was  in  coDBtant  service,  and,  Ktth  the  ex- 

m  iDstitatio",  made  tlie  a^tronom-  ception  ol  three  months,  nas  all  the  time  In 

ations  for  man;  ot  the  best-knoun  the   field   at   the   front   and   in   command   of 

0  tliig  cimnirj'  and  ia  Europe,  and  at  tmope.  He  participated  in  the  batdes  of  Fort 
f  his  death  was  professor  ol  astrono-  Donelaon,  Shilob,  Chickasaw  Bajou,  Arkaoaas 
Ividere  (N.  J.)  Seminarj.  lie  had  Fust— in  which  llglit  be  was  wonnded — Resaoa, 
rernearlj  the  whole  habitable  globe.  Dallaa,  Atlaot^  Jooeaboro',  Lovejoj  Station, 
K«]ral  Gi,  an  American  clergyman,  the  sieges  of  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  and  in 
idseport,  Vt.,  in  1816;  died  in  Neir  nianj  minor  affairs.    He  was  promoted  to  the 

Oct.  10,  1687.     He  woB  graduated  rank  of  colonel  after  the  siege  of  Jackson,  and 

r  Theological  Seninarj  in  1S48,  aud  to  those  of  brigBdier-general  and  brevet  major- 

1  his  classmates  sailed  for  India,  for  general  after  the  Atlanta  campaign,  his  mlli- 
■  work  under  the  American  Board  of  tarj  career  closing  with  Gen.  Sherman's  march 
nera,  in  1845.  His  missiuuarv  labors  to  the  sea,  in  nhich  he  was  in  command  of  a 
period  of  tbirt;  jears,  daring  which  diviKion.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Alabama, 
'd  in  opward  of  S,000  cities,  towns,  engaging  in  cotton -plan  ting  and  practicing  law. 
's,  distributed  over  S,OUO,000  pages  In  1869  he  was  appuiDted  hy  President  Grant 
iptiirea  and  tracts,  and  taught  3,200  judge  of  the  fifth  Cniied  States  Circuit,  com- 
100  giris  in  bis  school.  Fur  twelve  nriaingtheStateBofGeorgia, Florida,  AUbema, 
:^ondacted  hia  mission  at  Kolapoor  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  having  then 
3t  of  any  hoard,  its  expenses  being  served  two  }'ear8  as  chancellor  of  the  Middle 
ij  Tolontury  gifts;  hut  in  1871  he  Ohanoerj  Division  of  Alabama.  In  October, 
iider  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  1877.  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  on  Dec. 
1  1876  be  returneil  to  the  United  15,  1860.  was  appointed  b;  President  Hayes  an 

had  since  been  editor  of  ''The  His-  associ ale-Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
view."  Ho  was  the  author  of  "Mia-  Court,  to  Gil  the  vacancy  caused  by  (he  retire- 
Is  in  India,"  and  of  the  only  original  ment  of  Justice  Strong.  His  familiarity  with 
'J  on  the  three  Rrst  Gospels  in  the  the  old  Spanish  and  French  forms  of  law, 
Qgnage,  besides  having  translated  a  which  still  prevail  in  many  spciions  of  the 
>er  of  books  into  that  tongue.  South,  made  him  very  valuable  on  the  Supreme 

IBtaa  Banhui,  en  American  lawyer,    Bench. 

ewark,  IJcking  County,  Ohio,  Aug.  ffMtM,  Edward,  an  American  lawyer,  bom 
ied  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  14,  in  Laurel,  Del.,  in  8epteml»er,  1806;  died  in 
Georgetown,  Del..  Feb.  1,  1887.  He  va* 
reared  on  his  fatner's  fann  and  educated  at 
Laurel  Academy.  In  1823  be  entered  the 
office  of  the  late  Thomas  Cooper,  a  noted  law- 
yer and  former  member  of  Congress,  and  began 
the  study  of  law,  hot,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Cooper,  soon  after,  he  went  to  the  office  of 
James  Rogers,  ot  Newcoatle,  and  completed 
his  conrse  of  reading.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1830,  and,  removing  to  Geoi^etown,  be- 
gan practicing.  Id  1846  he  received  the  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  hy  the  nnanimoua  vote  of 
the  Democratic  Convention,  but  declined  the 
honor,  although  the  nomination  was  equivalent 
to  election.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  an  as- 
sociate-justice of  the  Superior  Court  of  Delii- 
ware,  to  aocceed  Judge  David  Haz;'.flrd,  and 
held  the  office  continuously  till  his  death. 
J  OBITTIEIEB,  FOEEien.   Iglar,  AitMla  iignta, 

;'     ''  a  Portuguese  atateamon,  bom  in  1837 ;  died  in 

Lisbon,  Portugal,  Sept.  4,  1887.  lie  was  a 
professor  ot  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Linhon, 
I  studied  at  the  WesterD  Reserve  contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  com- 
it  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  merce  and  iuduatry  in  Portugal,  and  became 
two  years  later  was  admitted  to  the  Miniater  of  Public  Works.  He  projected  ex- 
Jid  formed  a  partnership  with  G.  D.  tensive  dock  and  street  improvements  in  Lis. 
^  was  elected  Mayor  of  Newark  in  bon  that  were  begun  a  mouth  after  his  death, 
tnd  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  He  was  President  ot  the  Portuguese  Geograph- 
I  the  latter  year.  After  serving  two  ical  and  Agricultural  Soeieiies,  and  one  of  the 
he  Legislature  he  accepted  a  com-  most  active  members  ot  the  House  of  Peers. 
.  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventy-        Bakar,  TakatlDe,  an  English  soldier  and  pasha 
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in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  horn  in  his  reinstatement  in  the  English  amaj,  and 
Gloucestershire,  England,  in  1830;  died  in  Tel  their  efforts  were  ahout  to  be  crowned  with 
el  Kebir,  Egypt,  Nov.  17,  1887.  He  was  the  saccei§s  when  his  death  occurred,  hastened,  it 
brother  of  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  the  dis-  is  supposed,  by  chagrin  and  disappointment, 
tinguished  explorer,  and  entered  the  British  Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  Col. 
army  as  cornet  in  the  Ceylon  forces  in  1848.  Baker  was  the  author  of  *'  Army  Reform  ^ 
He  served  with  distinction  in  the  Katfir  War  of  (London,  1869),  and  other  military  treatises, 
1852-'53,  and  in  the  Crimean  War  he  led  one  including  a  history  of  the  **  War  in  Bulgaria.'' 
of  the  storming  parties  in  the  final  assault  in  Baldwii,  Professor,  one  of  the  sub-commit- 
the  desperate  battle  of  Tchemaya.  In  1859  sioners  appointed  under  the  Irish  land  act, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Hussars,  died  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  Aug.  31,  1887.  Be 
the  regiment  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  manager  of  an  agricultural  estabiishmeDt 
wajs  placed  for  military  education.  He  was  at  Glasnevin,  maintained  by  the  Natiomil 
present  as  a  spectator  in  the  A ustro- Prussian  Board  of  Education,  before  bis  appointment  oo 
and  Franco-German  Wars.  In  1872  he  made  the  Land  Commission.  In  this  body  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Khiva,  and  one  of  those  who  showed  most  sympathy  fur 
this  was  made  the  subject  of  a  book  called  the  tenants.  He  was  an  advocate  of  the  policy 
'*  Clouds  in  the  East,"  which  added  to  his  repu-  of  creating  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  of  en- 
tation.  In  1875  he  was  one  of  the  most  popu-  couraging  tillage  instead  of  stock-raising,  and 
lar  officers  in  the  English  army,  when,  by  a  teaching  improved  methods  of  agriculture, 
disgraceful  escapade,  for  which  he  was  cash-  Ballaittne,  WIOIaH,  an  English  lawyer,  born 
iered  and  for  a  time  imprisoned,  he  clouded  in  London,  England,  Jan.  8,  1812;  died  in 
his  future  career.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Margate,  England,  Jan.  19,  1887.  He  was  the 
Rnsso-Turkish  War  in  1877,  he  resolved  to  re-  son  of  a  police  magistrate,  and  was  called  to 
trieve  his  reputation  by  gallant  conduct,  and  the  bar  on  June  6,  1834.  He  achieved  early 
entered  the  Turkish  service,  where,  after  first  success  in  practice,  and  became  a  sergeant  in 
organizing  the  Ottoman  gendarmerie,  he  was  1856.  He  was  appointed  by  the  House  of 
appointed  by  Mehemet  All  to  an  important  Commons,  in  1869,  to  conduct  the  legal  pro- 
command  on  the  Lom,  where  he  was  decorated  ceedings  against  the  Mayor  of  Cork,  Mr. 
with  the  Osmanieh  for  his  bravery  in  storming  O^SuUivan,  for  eulogizing  the  Fenian  OTar- 
and  capturing  the  heights  of  Yenikoi,  with  rell,  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
only  200  foot  and  50  cavalry,  in  the  face  of  two  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Australia.  He  was  re- 
batteries  of  Russian  guns  and  more  than  8,000  tained  by  the  Tichborne  claimant  in  his  suit  to 
troops.    Toward  the  end  of  1887  he  was  ap-  establish  his  title  to  the  baronetcy  in  1871,  bnt 

Eoinced  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  threw  up  bis 

>alkans,  and  for  the  brilliant  generalship  in  brief,  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  the  case, 

covering  the  retreat  of  Chakir  Pasha's  army  The  cases  with  which  his  name  is  more  closely 

on  Adrianople  and  Constantinople,  he  received  associated  are  the  Mdller  murder-trial  in  1864, 

the  decoration  of  the  Me^jidyeh.     He  com-  and  the  case  of  the  Galkwar  of  Baroda,  wbo 

manded  half  the  second  line  of  defense  before  was  tried  for  poisoning  the  British  Resident  in 

Constantinople,   after  the  surrender    of    the  1875.    Sergeant  Ballantine  was  famous  botli 

troops  of  the  first  line,  and  distinguished  him-  for  his  eloquence  in  addressing  juries  and  for 

self  by  his  energy  in  constructing  defensive  his  skill  in  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses, 

works.    At  the  close  of  this  campaign  he  car-  He  was  frequently  retained  in  divorce  case^. 

ried  out  various  reforms  in  the  gendarmerie  of  In  one  famous  suit  of  this  character,  when  the 

Asia  Minor.     At  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  cam-  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  stand,  the  sergeant 

paign  that  followed  the  siege  of  Alexandria  declined  to  cross-examine  him.     He  retired 

Baker  Pasha  resigned  his  post  as  aide-de-camp  several  years  before  his  death.     In  1882  he 

of  the  Sultan  to  accept  the  task  of  reorganizing  wrote  '^  Experiences  of  a  Barrister^s  Life.'* 

the  Egyptian  army.   When  he  arrived  at  Cairo  Batbie,  lisetai  PMycarpf)  a  French  jurist,  bom 

the  British  authorities  refused  to  allow  him  to  in  Seissan,  France,  May  31, 1828 ;  died  in  Paris 

organize  an  army,  and  instead  of  that  he  was  France,   June  18,   1887.     He   was  appointed 

given  the  task  of  creating  a  gendarmerie  force.  Auditor  of  the  Council  of  State  in  1849,  and  re- 

Nevertheless,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  ceived  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  law  fac- 

forces  under  Hicks  Pasha,  during  the  insurrec-  ulty  of  Paris  in  1850.     After  holding  assistant 

tion  of  the  Mahdi,  he  was  the  main  support  of  professorships  at  Dijon,  Toulouse,  and  Paris, 

the  Khedive's  authority.     In  February,  1884,  he  was  appointed,  in  1860,  by  the  Minister  c^ 

with  an  army  of  35,000  rnen,  he  met  with  dis-  Public  Instruction,  to  visit  the  universities  of 

astrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Mahdi's  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in  order  to 

forces  in  the  battle  of  El  Teb,  fifty  miles  south  study  the  mode  of  giving  instruction  in  public 

of  Suakim,  near  the  Red  Sea.     In  the  second  and  administrative  law  in  those  countriei^    In 

battle    at  the    same  place  he   was    severely  1862  he  became  Professor  of  Administratite 

wounded.     After  this  campaign  he  continued  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris.     In  Febnwrr, 

to  hold  his  commission  in  the  Egyptian  army  1871,  he  was  elected  senator  for  his  native  de 

until  his  death.      Numerous  attempts    were  partment  of  Gers,  and  voted  with  the  Bi^fc* 

made  at  various  times  by  his  friends  to  obtain  Center.    He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
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on  public  law  and  political  economy,  to  direct  the  order  till  1883.    On  retiring  from 

which  were  "The  Forum  Judicum  of  active  doty,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 

igoths,''  "  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Works  Jesuit    building    in    Rome  occupied    by   the 

:ot"  (1860);  "Traits  th^orique  et  pra-  American  Seminary. 

1  droit  public  et  administratif  ^^  (IBOl);  Bedard,  Jales,  a  French  physiologist,  born  in 

Ays  on  "Public  Credit"  and  "Interest-  Paris,  France,  in  1818;  died  there  in  July, 

:  Loans."  1887.     He  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated  anato- 

is,  IlMUtt  Spencer,  an  English  logician,  mist,  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  received  the 

Wellington,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  degree  of  Doctor  at  Cbarenton  in  1842.     He 

died  in  London,  England,  May  30,  1887.  edited  his  father's  "Elements  of  General  Anat- 

I  educated  at  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  at  omy"in  1851,  with  copious  notes.     In  1872 

iversity  of  Edinburgh.     From  1851  to  he  became  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  fac- 

i  was  assistant  to  Sir  William  Hamilton  ulty  at  Paris.     He  was  the  author  of  element- 

iburgh  University,  and  in  1851  published  ary  works  on  physiology  and  hvgiene,  and  of 

lation  of  the  "  Port  Royal  Logic."     In  a  "  Precis  de  histologie  "  ( Paris,'] 865). 

3  published  an  "  Essay  on  the  New  Ana-  BeresfBrd-Hope,  L  J.  B.,  an  English  scholar 

f  Logical  Forms."     He  was  appointed  and    statesman,    born   in   England,   Jan.    25, 

it  editor  of  the  London  "Daily  News"  1820;  died  in  Bedgebury,  England,  Oct.  20, 

,  and  filled  this  post  till  1864.    From  1887.     He  was  educated  at  Harrow   and  at 

•  1863  he  was  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Lon-  graduated  in  1841.  He  early  evinced  an  inter- 
In  1860  he  published  "The  Song  of  Sol-  est  in  arcbsBological  question;:,  Gothic  art,  and 
in  the  Somersetshire  Dialect,"  and  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He  purchased  St. 
roduced  "The  Somersetshire  Dialect:  Augustine's  Abbey  at  Canterbury  in  1844,  and 
munciation."  He  was  appointed  Pro-  fitted  it  up  as  a  college  for  missionary  clergy. 
>f  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Metaphysics  in  He  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Maid- 
iversity  of  St.  Andrews  in  1864.  Nu-  stone  in  1841,  and  represented  that  borough 
I  articles  from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  till  1852,  when  he  retired,  and  remained  out 
>argh    Review,"   "North   British    Re-  of  Parliament  until,  in  1857,  he  was  re-elected 

"  Saturday  Review,"  and   "  Eraser's  by  Maidstone.    In   1859.  and  when  it  reap- 

ne."     His  greatest  work  was  the  ninth  peared  in  subsequent  sessions,  he  was  the  most 

of  the  "  Encyclopffidia  Britannica,"  of  conspicuous  opponent  of  the  bill  to  legalize 

he  was  principal  editor.    The  publica-  marriage  with   a  deceased   wife's  sister,  and 

•  this  edition  was  begun  in  1875,  and  spoke  against  every  measure  encroaching  on 
nost  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  rights  and  immunities  of  the  Established 
)st  notable  contribution  to  the  work  is  Church.  In  1868  he  was  elected  member  for 
icle  on  "  Shakespeare."  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  Parliament, 
I,  Pierre  Jem,  Superior-General  of  the  and  continued  to  represent  it  until  bis  death. 
,  born  in  Sechem,  in  Brabant,  in  1794;  When  Mr.  Disraeli  introduced  his  reform  bill 

Rome,  Italy,  March  3,  1887.  He  began  be   was  taunted  by  Mr.  Berosford-Hope  with 

cation  in  a  school  at  Testelt.     After  it  "  outbidding  Liberals  in  a  Liberal  market,"  to 

38ed  by  Napoleon  in  1812  he  pursued  which  he  retorted  by  calling  attention  to  the 

usical  studies  by  himself,  and  in  1815  en-  "  Batavian  grace  "  of  the  latter's  oration.    Mr. 

he  Mechlin  Seminary.     In  1819  he  was  Beresford-Hope  was  created  a  Privy  Councilor 

k1,  but  having  decided  to  become  a  Jes-  in  1880.     He  was  president  of  the  Society  of 

entered    Uildesheim  College,   and   on  British  Architects  in  1865-'67,  and  frequently 

ting  his  theological  studies  was  employed  lectured  on    art-subjects.     In   1843   he  pub- 

)rtant  missions.    The  Duke  of  Anhalt-  lished  a  volume  of  ^' Poems,"  which  was  fol- 

U  who  had  become  converted  to  Catholi-  lowed  by  a  translation  of  the  "  Hymns  of  the 

ngaged  him  as  chaplin  and  superior  of  Church  "for  popular  use  (London,  1844).    Sub- 

>lic  mission.    In  1846  he  effected  the  sequently  appeare<l  "  Letters  on  Church  Mnt- 

ssion  of  the  Jesuits  into  Venetia,  and  in  ters,"  signed  "  D.  C.  L.."  "  The  English  Ca- 

'as  appointed  rector  of  the  Jesuit  Col-  thedralof  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  "Wor- 

Louvain.    He  became  head  of  the  Aus-  ship  in  the  Church  of  England."    Among  his 

)rovince  of  the  order  in  1852,  and  in  treatises  and  lectures  on  art  subjects  are  "The 

ico^eded  Roothaan  as  Superior-General.  Art  Workman's  Position  "  (1853) ;  "  The  Com- 

ne  of  his  predecessors  as  General  of  the  mon  Sense  of  Art  "  ;  " Church  Art"  (1863)  ; 

held  the  office  for  a  longer  period,  and  "  The  World's  Debt  to  Art."    During  the 

the  time  that  he  was  their  chief  the  American  war  he  delivered  three  lectures  en- 

r  of  Jesuits  more  than  dnubled,   and  titled  "  A  Popular  View  of  the  Civil  War," 

8re  re  established  in  France,  Spain,  Port-  "England,  the  North,  and  the  South,"  and 

id  American  countries,  but  subsequent-  "  The   Results  of  the  American  Disruption." 

,w  them  expelled  from  Germany,  France,  He  contributed   many  caustic   essavs  to  the 

great  part  of  Italy.     On  the  union  of  "  Saturday  Review,"  and  late  in  life  published 

with  Italy  he  withdrew  to  a  country-  two  satirical   novels  entitled   "  Strictly  Tied 

lear  Florence,  from  which  he  continued  Up  "  and  "  The  Brandreths." 
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Benbardi,  nMtdar,  a  German  historian,  born  singault  became  scientific  aid  to  Gen.  Simon 
in  Berlin,  Prussia,  in  1802 ;  died  in  March,  1887.  Bolivar  with  the  rank  of  colonel.    He  sacceed- 
His  father,  August  Ferdinand  Bernhardi,  was  ed  in  exploring  Venezuela  and  all  the  regions 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  science  of  corapara-  between  Cartagena  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ori- 
tive  philology.     His  mother,  Sophie,  a  sister  noco,  as  well  as  Peru  and  Ecuador.    Oo  his 
of  Ludwij?  Tieck,  was  divorced  from  her  hus-  return  to  France,  a  few  years  later,  he  receited 
band,  gained  a  reputation  as  a  poete8s,  and  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Cbemistrj  and 
married  Baron  von  Knorring,  a  wealthy  Estho-  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Lyons.    In 
nian  nobleman.     The  son   was    educated    at  1839  he  settled  in  Paris  where  he  was  made 
Heidelberg,  and  after  a  sojourn  in  Italy  made  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Conserratory  of 
St.  Petersburg  his  residence,  where  he  was  Arts  and  Industry,  and  was  elected  a  mefflber 
equally  at  home  in  courtly  and  in  literary  cir-  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    He  devoted  modi 
cles.    In  1838,  when  the  St.  Petersburg  Acad-  attention  to  the  conditions  of  soil  and  air  iie> 
emy  of  Sciences  hesitated  between  stultifying  cessary  f or  the  best  results  in  grazing,  the  retr- 
itself  by  awarding  a  prize  to  Gen.  Danileffski,  ing  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  accfimatixa- 
whose  fulsome  flatteries  had  gained  him  the  tion  of  useful  animals  from  foreign  countries, 
favor  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  for  a  "  History  of  The  value  of  fertilizers  according  to  the  pn>- 
the  War  of  1812,*^  or  offending  the  autocrat,  portions  of  nitrogen  which  they  contiin  b 
Bernhardi  wrote  a  critique  on  the  work  which  chiefly  due  to  his  researches,  and  in  eonjimo- 
was  laifl  before  a  commission  of  generals,  to  tion  with  Jean  Baptiste  Andr^  Dnmaa,  be  first 
whom  the  academy  had  referre<1  the  question,  measured  the  exact  proportions  of  the  conaCiti}- 
as  the  production  of  a  general  ofiBcer  who  ent  elements  of  atmospheric  air.     Healsodi»> 
wished  to  keep    the  authorship    secret,  and  covered  a  simple  method  of  preparing  oxyiceo    j 
formed  the  basis  of  the  report  on  which  the  by  means  of  baryta.    In  1848  be  was  elected    | 
academy  acted  in  refusing  the  prize.     About  to  the  National  Assembly  as  a  moderate  Re- 
1846  Bernhardi  settled  on  the  estate  that  he  publican  from  the  department  of  Bas-Rbia, 
purchased  near  Berlin,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  where   he  owned    chemical   works  and  was 
"  Property  in  Land,"  in  which  he  controverted  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  io 
the  views  of  Ricardo.     As  literary  executor  of  which  he  retained  a  seat  until  the  e&itp  d'etat 
Count  Toll,  he  published  that  Russian  general^s  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  after  which  he  withdrew  from 
^*  Reminiscences "  (1852).    In  1854  appeared  political  life.     Boussingault   was  made  coo- 
an  essay  on  '^  The  Russian  Army,"  and  in  1859  mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  If  arch,  1857. 
one  on  the  '*  Abolition  of  Serfdom  in  Russia,"  and  promoted  to  the  supreme  grade  of  grand 
which  was  followed  by  a  disquisition  on  the  officer  in  August,  1876.     He  was  a  promiorat 
"  Prussian  Military  Question."    After  the  pub-  member  of  the  four  World's  Fairs  held  in  Faria, 
lication  of  the  first  volume  of  bis  '*  History  of  and  at  that  held  in  Vienna  in  1873.  and  was 
Russia  and  European  Politics  from  1815  to  appointed  in  August,  1876,  a  member  of  the 
18:U,"  he  then  entered  the  diplomatic  service  special   commission  for  the  formation  oi  an 
of  Prussia,  accompanying  the  Italian  army  in  Agronomic  Institute  in  Paiis.     Many  of  bis 
the  campaign  of  1866  against  Austria,  and  sub-  monographs  from  the  ^*  Annales  de  Pbysqiie 
sequently  residing  at  the  Florentine  court,  and  et  de  Chimie,"  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  edi- 
then  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  as  Secretary  of  tors,  and  from  the  **  Comptes  Rendna,"  of  tlie 
Legation  and  Military  Plenipotentiary,  till  he  Academy  of  Sciences,  were  collected  ioto  a 
was  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy.    Resuming  volume  entitled    '*  Memoirs    on    Agricaltoral 
his  literary  labors,  he  published  in  rapid  auc-  Chemistry  and  Physiology"  (Paris,  1854).  His 
cession  three    more  volumes  of    his  history  chief  work  was  a  *' Treatise  on  Rural  Ewoo- 
(1874-'77),  a  work  on  "  Frederick  the  Great  as  my  "  (2  vols.,  1844,  English  translation.  Loo- 
a  General,"  and  two  volumes  of  ^^  Miscellane-  don,  1845)  republished  with  the  title  *^*Agroii- 
ous  Essays"  (Berlin,  1879).     He  was  engaged,  omy.   Agricultural    Chemistry,  and  Pbysiuk)- 
when  death  overtook  him,  on  the  last  part  of  gy  "  (8  vols.,  1861-'64). 
the  ^*  History  of  Russia."  The  three  parts  that        Itove,  an  Italian  explorer,  died   in  Yerooa. 
have   appeared   are  filled   with  introductory  Italy,  Aug.  9,  1887.    He  was  a  lieutenant  ia 
matter  and  digressions  covering  the  entire  field  the  Italian  service,   and    accompanied  Prof, 
of  modern    political  history,   and  bring  the  Nordenskjdld,  in  his  voyage  through  the  north- 
proper  subject  of  the  work  down  only  to  1881.  east  passage  to  Siberia.    In  1882  he  conducted 

Beislifaalt,  Jeai  Baptiste  Jasepk  Dleii«Mi^  a  the  exploration  of  the  sonthem  coast  of  Pata- 

French  chemist,  born  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  2,  gonia  and  the  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuega   H© 

1802;  died  there  May  12,  1887.     He  was  edu-  was  a  sufferer  from  ill-health,  and  died  by  bis 

cated  at  the  Mining  School  in  Saint  Stienne  own  hand. 

and  was  sent,  on  completing  his  course,  to  Yen-        BrtaB,  IMs  tm,  a  German  educator  and  pofi* 

ezuela  by  an  English  company  to  reopen  cer-  tioian,  born  in  1820 ;  died  in  Munich,  Bavaria, 

tain  silver-mines  known  to  the  ancients.     His  Sept.  19, 1887.    He  studied  law  at  MnoichaiKl 

researches  attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  Berlin,  became  a  writer  of  the  Romantic  school 

von  HumboMt,  who  warmly  commended  his  and  in  1851  was  appointed  to  a  professorsbip 

work.     The  war  for  the  independence  of  the  at  Erlangen.     In  1857  he  was  called  totke 

republic  of  Colombia  soon  broke  out  and  Bous-  chair   of  Roman  Law  at  the    University  o^ 
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ae.  He  entered  with  ardor  into  the  con-  first  railroads  that  were  constructed  in  Eng- 
witb  the  rising  national  sentiment  of  the  land,  he  was  called  to  France,  in  1841,  to  take 
[is,  and  became  the  leading  exponent  of  charge  of  shops  for  making  the  rolling-stock 
rernian  idea  in  Bohemia.  He  was  elected  for  the  Paris  and  Roaen  Railway,  and  he  held 
e  Diet,  and  afterward  to  the  Reichsrath,  the  contract  for  working  that  railway  till  1860. 
e  his  passionate  advocacy  of  Germanic  He  was  connected  with  Thomas  Brasseyand 
dmacy  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  others  in  making  the  Bellegarde  tunnel  on  the 
icians.  When  the  federalistic  principle  Lyons  and  Geneva  line,  and  also  in  construct- 
ed the  upper  hand  after  the  wars  of  1866  ing  and  working  the  temporary  Mont  Cenis 
1870,  he  withdrew  from  politics,  left  Aus-  Mountain  railway,  the  southern  railways,  and 
and  resumed  literary  work.  At  the  time  Maremma  railways  of  Italy.  He  retired  from 
s  death  he  was  acting  as  a  professor  at  the  business  in  1864. 

'ersity  of  Munich.  Cuitagnl,  Felix  Franfoto  JeiB,  a  French  en- 

»wi,  Sir  ThMUttCI«re,  English  administrator,  ginecr  and  deputy,  born  in  Amboise,  France, 

July  8,  1807;  died  in  London,  England,  Jan.  27,  1810;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  27, 
1  18,  1837.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  1887.  He  first  acquired  note  by  a  pamphlet 
of  sixteen,  and  served  with  distinctioti  in  publifihed  in  1841  entitled  **Le  fou  du  Palais- 
Afghan  War  of  1836.  In  1851  he  was  Royal.*'  In  1848  he  was  conspicuous  as  an 
3  governor  of  St.  Helena;  from  St.  Helena  ardent  adherent  of  Fourier.  He  was  a  mein- 
as  transferred  to  the  governorship  of  New  her  of  the  National  Assembly  in  1849,  and  for 
ind,  where  he  inaugurated  responsible  participation  in  the  insurrection  of  June  18  was 
rnment,  and  conducted  the  Maori  war  sentenced  to  transportation,  but  escaped  to  Bel- 
such  severity  that  he  incurred  much  gium,  where  lie  married  a  German,  with  whom 
QQ,  though  supported  by  the  colonial  min-  he  traveled  extensively.    They  lived  for  several 

and  by  the  Imperial  Government.     He  years  in  Texas,  where,  with  other  Fourierists, 

knighted  in  1860.    On  the  completion  of  they  established  a  phalanstery,  and  attempted 

erm  of  office  in  1861,  he  became  governor  to  carry  out  the  ideal  of  communism.    After 

'asmania,  where  he  remained  until  1869.  the  amnesty  of  1859  Cantagrel  returned  to 

870-^71   he  was  governor  of  Bermuda,  France,  and  advocated  his  socialistic  principles 

'  which  he  retired  from  public  life.  in  the  press.    In  1871  he  was  elected  a  mu- 

BggOMUMy  Karl  Heiwleli,  a  German  journal-  nicipal  councillor  of  Paris,  and  in  1876  a  repre- 

t>om    in  Hopsten,  Westphalia,  Aug.   29,  sentative  of   the   Seine    Department   in   the 

;  died  in  Cologne,  Rhenish  Prussia,  July  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  was  president 

87.     While  a  student  of  law  and  political  by  seniority  of  the  group  of  the  Extreme  Left, 

ce    at  Bonn  and  Heidelberg  he  was  a  Cart,   EUm   Harlc^  a   French    philosophical 

ber  of  the  patriotic  student  societies,  and  writer,  born  in  Poitiers,  France,  March  4, 1826; 

[ay,  1882,  came  before  the  public  as  an  died  in  Paris,  France,  July  13,  1887.     After 

»r  at  a  celebrated  meeting  at  Hambach,  completing  his  studies  at  the  Stanislas  College 

e  he  was  one  of  those  who  demanded  the  he  entered  the  Normal  School.    In  1848  he  dis- 

lised  constitution  and  the  union  of  the  charged  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Philosophy 

lan  states.    He  was  arrested,  delivered  up  in  several  provincial  colleges,  and  in  1858  be- 

le  Prussian  authorities,  and  after  an  exam-  came  master  of  conferences  at  the  Normal 

>n  that  lasted  two  years,  was  condemned  School.    He  became  Professor  of  Philosophy  to 

ath  on  the  wheel  as  a  traitor.    The  sen-  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris  in  July,  1864, 

»  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  1869  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  of 

pvhen  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV  became  King  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.    He  was  a  mem- 

40  a  general  amnesty  gave  him  freedom,  ber  of  the  French  Academy,  and  a  member  of 

sttled  in  Berlin,  where  he  wrote  for  the  the  Legion  of  Honor.    He  early  made  his  repn- 

i   and  published  works  on  political  and  tation  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  and  elegant  writer. 

^Aiical  subjects,  but  was  refused  permis-  In  1849  he  gained  the  prize  of  the  Academy 

to  lecture  at  the  university.    In  1845  he  for  a  eulogy  on  Madame  de  Stael.    His  lect- 

ne  editor  of  the  **  Cologne  Gazette."  This  ures  in  Paris,  which  had  for  their  main  burden 

r  was  an  influential  organ  of  the  Consti-  the  defense  of  Christianity  against  the  ration- 

Dalists,  and  after  the  revolution  of  1848  alistic  and  materialistic  philosophies,  were  espe- 

ditor  received  many  reprimands  and  warn-  cially  attractive  to  women. 

f  roni  the  Goverment,  until  finally  in  1855,  Clptiii.lUifteo,  a  Roumanian  philologist,  bom 

der  to  avert  the  threatened  suppression  in  Panade,  Transylvania,  Feb.  21,  1805;  died 

le  journal,   he  retired  from  its  manage-  in  Bucharest,  Roumania,  Sept.  14,  1887.    He 

;.     He  continued  to  write  for  the  paper,  studied  at  the  high-school  at  Blasin,  became  a 

3ver,  and  remained  on  its  stafif  till  two  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  there  in  1825,  and 

9  before  his  death.  was  afterward   Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

MiMS,  WilHtM  Barlier,  an  English  engi-  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Theological  Institute. 

,  bom  in  Liverpool,  England,  in  1816;  died  He  was  president  of  the  Academia  Romana, 

lintshire,  England,  Aug.  11,  1887.    At  an  and  editor  of  the  Roumanian   ^'Archiyes  of 

'  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engineering  Philology  and  History,"  and  was  a  frequent 

,    After  serving  as  engineer  on  some  of  the  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  Roumania. 
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He  was  the  author  of  works  on  the  Roaman-  to  npholdiDg  in  politics  the  doomed  caofle  of 

ian  language,  among  them  **  Elements  of  the  Orleanism,  and  in  literatore  the  losing  side  of 

Roaman  Tongue ''  (1854),  and  a  *'  Roumanian  the  Classicists  against  the  Romantic  school 

Grammar^'  (1877) ;  also  **  Elements  of  Poetrj'*  While  remaining  a  stanch  Orleanist,  heoffeod- 

(1860),  and  *'  Elements  of  Philosophy  "  (1863).  ed  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  1872  by  publishing  i 

CUw-Hardiltz,  Count  Heiirich,  a  Bohemian  letter  in  which  he  deprecated  the  efforts  of  tb« 

politician,  born  in  1826 ;  died  in  Prague,  Bo-  deputies  of  the  right  to  constrain  President 

hernia,  June  5,  1887.    He  was  the  representa-  Thiers  to  declare  for  the  monarchy.    The  bio- 

tive  of  a  Carman  feudal  family  in  Bohemia,  graphical  and  critical  essays  which  make  op 

and  while  the  Liberal  German  Party  was  domi-  his  published  works  are  reprints  of  articles  th«t 

nant  in  Austrian  politics  he  was  a  prominent  were  writlen  for  the  ''Jonnml  des  D^bttiu^ 

figure  in  the  Clerical  Opposition.    After  the  In  1866  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 

Franco-German  War  the  Czech  party  under  Academy.    He  published  **  Political  and  Revo- 

Count  Clamps  leadership  attained  to  a  position  lutionary  Portraits  "  (Paris,  1851);  '*  Historic 

of  power  and  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  and  Literary  Studies"  (18M);  ^^  Voyages tnd 

empire,  and,  although  in  more  recent  times  Voyagers "  (1854) ;  and  ^'  lUostrious  Po^  and 

the  national  movement  has  become  dissociated  Romancers"  (1863). 

from  the  interests  of  the  aristocratic  and  Ultra-  IHmttr*  J«hn  Be^^oria,  an  English  optician, 

montane  section  of  the  party,  he  was  still  the  bom  in  London  in  1812 ;  died  in  Mancheater, 

acknowledged  leader  of  the  Czechs  at  the  time  Dec  6,   1887.    He  settled  in  Mancheater  in 

of  his  death.    Count  Clam  entered  the  Reichs-  1835,  and  soon  made  his  mark  in  scienti6o  cir- 

rath  with  the  other  Czechs  when  Count  Taafe  des.     His  services  in  connection  with  electric- 

became  Austrian  prime  minister,  and  was  the  ity  and  photography  were  important,  and  be 

chief  of  the  Czech  Club  and  the  most  influen-  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  application  of  pho- 

tial  member  of  the  committee  or  caucus  of  the  tography  in  connection  with  the  magic  lan- 

Govemment  party  until  1885,  when  severe  ill-  tern.    He  made  the  first  thermometer  in  £ng* 

ness  compelled  him  to  be  less  active.  land  with  any  pretensions  to  accuracy.   During 

CMiber,  T*  J.,  an  English  missionary,  bom  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  totally  blind, 

about  1844;  died  at  sea  in  June,  1887.    He  Dipla,  Jeaa  HeaiL  a  French  dramatist^  bom 

was  one  of  the  most  courageous  and  energetic  in  Paris,  France.  Sept.  1,  1791 ;   died  there, 

of  the  Baptist  missionaries  on  the  Congo.    Af-  April  8, 1887.    He  produced  his  first  play,  '^Le 

ter  having  lived  for  many  years  in  Africa,  he  Voyage  &  Chambord,*'  in    1808.     He  wrote 

was  seized  with  malarial  fever  about  the  mid-  about  fifty  pieces  in  coUaboration  with  Scribe, 

die  of  June  at  Matadi,  and  died  on  board  a  as  many  more  with  Armand  Dartoia,  a  large 

German  steamer  while  on  the  route  to  Europe,  number  with   other    play  wrigbta,   and  some 

Not  long  before  his  sister  and  his  brother  had  twenty  that  were  produced  under  his  own 

died  from  the  effects  of  the  African  climate  name.    Among  these  the  most  successful  were 

\while  engaged  in  mission  work.  *'  La  f^te  de  famillo  *'  (1831) ;  **  L' Amour  vioit 

C^aicy,  Bq— tl  de,  a  French  general,  bom  in  apr^"  (1838);  "Le  chat  noir"  (1839);  and 
'Orleans  in  1827;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Nov.  "L'orphelin  de  la  Chine"  (1867). 
-9,  1887.    He  served,  in  the  Crimea,  Italy,  and  Dvnuy)  AAert,  a  French  Journalist,  born  in 
Mexico,  was  with  the  Metz  garrison  which  was  1844;  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12,  1887.    He  wtf 
r  surrendered  iti  1870,  and  fought  against  the  the  son  of  Victor  Duruy,  the  historian  who 
Paris  Communards.    He  was  a  general  of  rec-  was  Louis  Napoleon's  Minister  of  Education  in 
•ognized  ability,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  1863.    In  1869  he  began  writing  for  *'Le  Pen- 
Cabinet  in  1885,  he  was  sent  out  to  take  com-  pie  Fran^ais*'  under  the  pen-name  of  ^^  Albert 
•mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Tonquin.    There  Villeneuve,"  and  for  *^  La  Libert^  *'  under  hit 
he  came  into  conflict  with  the  civil  authorities,  own  name.    He  served  in  the  Franco-PmsaiB 
and  in  a  few  months  was  called  upon  to  resign.  War  and  was  wounded  at  Sedan.     In  1B75  be 
In  1886  General  Boulanger  intrusted  him  with  wrote  a  Bonapartist  pamphlet  entitled  ^Coo- 
ii  secret  mission  to  the  German  frontier.  ment  les  Empires  revieunent,''  which  created 

CavUHer-Flevy,  ilfred  ligiste,  a  French  jour-  considerable  stir.    In  1876  he  established  *'U 

nalist,  bom  in  1802;  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  18,  Nation,"  which  was  soon  absorbed  in  ^Le 

1887.    He  was  a  student  in  the  College  of  Petit  Caporal." 

Lonis^le-Grand,  and  won  in  1819  the  annual  Dival,  RaMd,  a  French  politician,  bom  in 

prize  for  a  Latin  essay  open  to  the  competition  1883;   died  in  Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  10,  1887. 

of  all  the  schools  of  Paris.    For  two  years  he  He  was  an  active  and  eloquent  member  of  the 

was  Secretary  to  Louis   Bonaparte,  King  of  French  Chamber,  in  which  he  first  sat  witb  tbe 

Holland,  and  shared  with  him  his  exile  at  Moderate  Republicans,  but  became  one  of  tbe 

Rome  and  Florence.    In  1827  Louis  Philippe  foremost  champions  of  Bonapartism,  and  afte^ 

intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  son,  ward  of  the  united  Conservative  party.    In 

the  Due  d'Aumalo,  with  whom  he  afterward  1886  he  endeavored  to  effect  an  alliance  be- 

remahied  as  secretary.    He  became  one  of  the  tween  Moderate  Conservatives  who  were  pre- 

editers  of  the  **  Journal  desD^bats**  in  1834.  pared  to  accept  the  republic  and  theseetions 

He  was  chief  editor  of  that  paper  until  the  fall  of  the  Repubbcan  party,  who  were  equally  op- 

.of . the  empire,  and  devoted  his  literary  talents  posed  to  the  Radical  programme.    He  was  a 
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on  of  Jean  Baptiste  Saj,  and  remained  for  revolution,  when  the  King  in  1886  insisted 

Lst  to  free  trade  when  his  political  asso-  on  calling  a  ministry  from  the  Monarchical 

supported  the  duties  on  grain.  Liberals. 

L  AlUBed,  Eftfldl,  an  Arab  scholar  and  GaOtit,  LoiriS}  a  Belgian  painter,  born  in  Tour- 

11  publicist,  died  Sept.  23,  1887.      He  naj,  Belgium,  May  10,  1810;  died  in  Brussels, 

member  of  a  Maronite  family  which  em-  Belgium,  Nov.  20,  1887.    He  was  one  of  the 

1  Protestantism  in  consemience  of  what  foremost  representatives  of  the  modern  Dutch 
eemed  the  perversion  of  Mohammedan-  school.    Among  his  noted  paintings  are  *^Mon- 
To  escape  imprisonment  he  fled  to  Egypt  taigne  visiting  Tasso  in  Prison  "  (1886) ;  **  Bat- 
be  became  a  teacher  in  the  Ohristam  tie  of  Cassev'  painted  for  the  Versailles  gal- 

9   at  Cairo,   studied  Arabic  under  the  lery;  ^^ Temptation  of  St.  Anthony"  (1848); 

IS  of  the  Yamant  Aghar,  and  translated  **Last  Moments  of  Count  Egmont,"  exhibited 

ble  into  Arabic.    Reverting  to  Moham-  at  the  World^s  Fair  of  1862  and  purchased  for 

lism,  he  became  secretary  to  the  Bey  of  the  Berlin  Museum ;  *^  Queen  Joanna  and  her 

and  in  1860  went  to  reside  at  Constan-  Dead    Husband";    *^The    Taking    of    Anti- 

3,  where  he  started  the  newspaper  **  El  och  '^ ;  *^  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  listening  to 

b,"  through  which  he  exerted  a  wide  in-  their  Death  Sentence  " ;  and  *^  Count  Baldwin 

Q  throughout  Islam.  crowned  at  Jerusalem."    His  most  important 

«,  irthir,  an  English  surgeon,  bom  in  work  is  **  The  Plague  in  Tumay." 

»n,  England,  March  6,  1811 ;    d.  there,  fiuctsky,  Johanii  Stephmvltch,  a  Russian  sol- 

7,  1887.    He  was  a  pupil  at  the  Charter-  dier,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  May  7, 1887. 

School  in  London,  and  was  graduate<l  He  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  last  Russo- 

Dains  College,  Cambridge,  in  1888,  stud-  Turkish  War,  in  which  he  commanded  the 

edicine  at  St.  Bartholemew^s  Hospital,  corps  of  grenadiers  before  Plevna,  and  victo- 

>ceived  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1841.    He  riously  repulsed  the  last  desperate  sortie  of 

ad  on  comparative  anatomy  at  St.  Bar-  Osman  Pasha.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he 

new ^6  Hospital  in  1886-^37  and  on  foren-  was  governor  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg, 

idioine  from  1838  to  1840.    From  1841  Genast,  WUhfta,  a  German  politician  and  au- 

2  he  was  Profeseor  of  Obstetric  Medicine  thor,  born  in  Leipsic,  Saxony,  July  80,  1822; 
ig^s  College,  as  well  as  physician  o^coucA-  died  in  January,  1887.  He  studied  jurispru- 
»  Xing^s  College  Hospital,  and  was  rec-  dence  at  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  entered  on  the 
id  as  the  head  of  the  profession  in  ob-  practice  of  law,  and  in  1848  first  appeared  in 
I  science  and  surgery.  He  was  at  differ-  the  political  arena  as  a  champion  of  constitu- 
[nes  censor,  examiner,  and  councilor  in  tionalism.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
>yal  College  of  Physicians,  and  was  for  members  of  the  Weimar  Diet  and  a  favorite 
f-four  years  examiner  in  midwifery  in  speaker  in  the  North  German  Parliament  and 
;oyal  College  of  Surgeons.  He  had  a  afterward  in  the  German  Reichstag,  where  he 
obstetrical  practice,  numbering  among  acted  with  the  National  Liberals.  Genast  ad- 
ients  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  other  vanced  in  his  profession  to  high  ofScial  posts, 
ers  of  the  royal  family.  He  was  the  au-  and  was  instrumental  in  legal  reforms.  He 
>f  *'The  Uterus  and  its  Appendages,"  was  the  author  of  romances  entitled  *^Der 
so  of  numerous  physiological  papers.  Eohlergraf "  and  ^*Im  hohen  Hause,"  and  of 
tie,  J«kau,  a  Bavarian  minister  of  jus-  the  dramas,  ^*  Bemhard  von  Weimar "  and 
orn  in  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  in  1828 ;  died  '^Florian  Geyer.*' 

nich,  Bavaria,  April  18,  1887.    He  was  CitMsdiBldt,  Meyer  laroi,  a  Danish  journalist, 

Q  of  a  school-teacher,  rose  rapidly  to  high  born  in  Vordinborg,  in  the  Island  of  Jutland, 

in   the  judiciary,  entered  the  ministry  Oct.*  26,  1819 ;  died  Aug.  15,  1887.     He  was 

1865,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  legis-  of  Israelitish  origin,  and  was  educated  at  the 

In  1871  he  was  appointee  Minister  of  University  of  Copenhagen.    In  1840  he  found- 

9  in  the  Cabinet  of  Count  Hegnenberg-  ed  the  '*  Corsair,"  a  weekly  satirical  journal, 

ilthough  a  Liberal,  and  was  retained  in  and  in  1848  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 

till  his  death.     He  secured  the  King's  prisonment  for  his  attacks  on  the  ministry.   In 

are    in  1878  to  the  law  accepting  the  1848  he  took  control  of  a  periodical  entitled 

ction  of  the  imperial  courts,  and  was  in-  **  North  and  South."    He  was  the  author  of 

sntal  in  efifecting  changes  in  the  munici-  ^^  The  Jew,"  a  romance  which  was  translated 

w  in  order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  into  German  and  English;  "The  Heir"  which 

he  code  of  the  empire.  was  also  translated  into  English;   and  "The 

icSy  PiNleim  de  Helki,  1*  H*  de,  a  Portuguese  History  of  Love  in  Divers  Countries."     He 

nan,  died  in  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Jan.  28,  also  published  several  poems  and  dramas. 

He  was  a  soldier  by  profession,  holding  fiezzadlni,  Count  Glofauil,  an  Italian  archfeolo- 

nk  of  general  in  the  army,  and  was  for  gist,  bom  in  1810-;   died  in  Bologna,  Italy, 

years  the  chief  of  the  Conservative  party  Sept.  14,  1887.    In  early  life  he  was  a  soldier 

togal.    First  becoming  Prime  Minister  in  in  the  Italian  army.    He  began  the  pursuit  of 

be  kept  his  party  and  himself  in  power  archaeology  by  making  a  collection  of  weapons, 

I  use  of  patronage  and  of  official  pressure  which  he  afterward  presented  to  the  city  of 

lions  until  the  country  was  almost  ripe  Bologna.    In  1871  he  was  elected  to  preside 
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at  the  International  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Greigy  Surad  AIcxelTkli,  a  Russian  statesmaa, 
Anthropoh)gj  and  Archaeology,  the  proceed-  born  in  1827 ;  died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  Mirch 
ings  of  which  he  opened  with  an  address  on  22,  1887.    His  father  and  grandfather  were 
Etmscan  remains.     He  was  the  author  of  a  well-known  Russian  admirals  of  Scotch  extne- 
large  number  of  works,  among  which  are  ^*  La  tion.    He  was  educated  for  the  army,  senred 
vita  di  Armanciotto  de  Ramazzatti  ^^  (1886) ;  in  the  guards,  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  and 
**Memorie  per  la  vita  di  Giovanni  II.  Benti-  was  wounded  at  Sebastopol.      His  first  civil 
vogli  *'  (1889)  ;  **  Di  ulteriori  scorperte  nella  post  was  in  the  Ministry  of  Marine.    He  hdd 
Neoropoli  a  Marzabotto  "  (1870) ;  *^  II  conte  for  seven  years  the  second  place  in  the  lliDistrj 
Giovanni  Pepoli  e  Sixto  V  "  (1878).  of  Finance,  was  for  the  next  four  years  Comp- 
Grant,  Jaacs,  a  Scottish  novelist,  born  in  Edin-  troller-General,  and  in  1878  became  MiDister 
burgh,  Scotland,  Aug.  1, 1822;  died  in  London,  of  Finance.    He  had  to  settle  the  expenses  of 
England,  May  6,  1887.    He  was  the  son  of  a  the  Turkish  War,  and  concluded  two  internal 
captain  in  the  British  army.     After  spending  loans  of  800,000,000  rubles  each.     In  1880  be 
seven  years  with  his  father  in  British  America,  contracted  a  metallic  loan  without  resorting  to 
he  returned  to  England  in  1889,  and  was  com-  the  assistance  of  foreign  syndicates.  Hedemd 
missioned  as  ensign,  but  in  1848  he  resigned,  five  new  taxes  yielding  21,000,000  annually,  tnd 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.    Many  of  was  pursuing  fiscal  reform  and  retrenchmeot 
his  novels  treat  of  modem  military  life,  with  when  a  court  intrigue  deprived  him  of  office, 
which  his  early  barrack  experiences  made  him  His  last  six  years  were  passed  in  retiremoit 
familiar,  others  are  the  fruit  of  studies  in  Scot-  Ha^  L^a,  a  Bosnian  chieftain,  died  in  Meocs, 
ish  history  and  antiquities.  In  1875  Mr.  Grantt  Aug.  16, 1887.    Taking  advantage  of  the  inter- 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.    His  first  regnum  between  the  retirement  of  the  Tarks 
work,  "  The  Romance  of  War,  or  the  High-  from  Serigevo,  and  the  entry  of  the  Austriaoa, 
landers  in  Spain,"  was  published  in  1846,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Nationil 
in  the  next  year  the  companion  volume,  **  The  party,  organized  a  guerilla  insurrection,  and 
Highlanders  in  Belgium."    Among  hisnumer-  narassed  the  Austrian  army  of  ooonpation  for 
ons  works  are  the  following :  *'  The  Adven-  several  months.   At  last  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
tures  of  an  Aide-de-camp "  (London,   1848) ;  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  fi?e 
"  Memoirs  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  "  (1849) ;  years'  imprisonment  in  the  Bohemian  forbYs 
"Walter  Fenton"  (1860);  "Edihburgh  Cas-  of  Theresienstadt.     On  being  pardoned  and 
tie  "(1850);  '^Bothwell,  or  the  Days  of  Mary  grapted  a  small  pension  on  condition  that  be 
Queen  of  Scotts"  (1851);    "Memoirs  of  Sir  would*  never  return  to  Bosnia,  he  took  np his 
John  Hepburn,  Marshal  of  France  and  Colonel  residence  in  the  holy  city  of  Idam  and  spent 
of  the  Scots  Brigade  "  (1851) ;  "  Jane  Seton  "  the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious  contemplation. 
(1853) ;  "  Philip  Rollo  "  (1854)  ;  "  Frank  Hil-  Ha«m,  ndu^  a  Hungarian  violinist  and  corn- 
son,  or  the  Queen's  Own"  (1855);  "The  Yel-  poser,  born  in  Pressburg,  Hungary,  in  1822; 
low  Frigate  "  (1855)  ;    "  The  Phantom  Regi-  died  Dec.  17,  1887.    At  an  early  age  he  mani- 
ment  "    (1856)  ;    "  Harry    Ogilvio  "    (^856) ;  fested  a  remarkable  taste  for  music,  and  was 
"Laura  Everingham"  (1857);    "Memoirs  of  taught  the  violin  by  Conradin  Kreutzer.    He 
the  Marquis  of  Montrose"  (1858);   "Arthur  first  appenred  in  public  at  the  age  of  eleren. 
Blane"  (1858);  "The  Cavaliers  of  Fortune"  He  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conserratorinm  on- 
(1858);  "Lucy  Arden  "  (1859);  "Legends  of  der  Mayseder  and  Sechter,  and  then  made  a 
the  Black  Watch  "  (1859)  ;  "  Mary  of  Loraine  "  musical  tour  through  nearly  aU  of  the  driliwd 
(1860);  "Olliver  Ellis"  (1861);  "Dick  Rod-  countries  of  the  world.    The  notes  of  his  tow 
ney"  (1861);  "The  Captain  of  the  Guard"  were  published  as  "Traveling  Diary  of  an 
(1862);     "The    Adventures    of    Rob    Roy"  Austrian  Virtuoso "  (Leipsic,  1859).    Some  (rf 
(1 863) ;  "  Letty  Hyde's  Lovers  "  (1868) ;  "  Sec-  his  "  Lieder  ohne  Worte  "  and  his  arrangemats 
ond  to  None  "  (1864) ;  "  The  King  s  Own  Bor-  of  Schubert's  "  Lieder  "  are  still  popular, 
derers  "  (1865) ;    "  The  Constable  of  France  "  Hmefifai,  iUM  NtotcMv,  a  French  dramattst, 
(1866) ;  "  The  White  Cockade  "  (1867)  ;  "  First  born  in  Li6ge,  Belgium,  Jan.  18,  1842 ;  died  in 
Love  and  Last  Love"  (1868);  "The  Secret  St.  Mand6,  France,  Aug.  6,  1887.     He  was 
Dispatch"  (1868);    "The  Girl  He  Married"  originally  a  railroad  engineer,  but  on  attaining 
(1869) ;  "  Jack  Manly,  his  Adventures  "  (1870) ;  a  success  with  a  play  that  was  brought  ont  fl 
"Lady  Wedderburn's  Wish"  (1870);  "Only  Brussels  in  1869,  was  encouraged  to  write 
an  Ensign"  (1871);  "  Under  the  Red  Dragon  "  others.     His  reputation  was  made  with  "Le 
(1871) ;  "  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea  "  Proems  Veauradieux,"  which  was  produced  in 
(1873-75);    "Shall  I   Win    Her?"    (1874);  1875.    This  was  followed  by  "Les  Dominoa 
"Fairer  than  a  Fairy  "  (1874) ;  "  One  of  the  Roses  "  and  other  pieces,  most  of  them  written 
Six    Hundred"    (1876);    "Morley    Ashton"  in  conjunction  witn  other  dramatists. 
(1876);  "Old  and  New  Edinburgh"  (1880-  Hemuun,  Herr,  a  German  juggler,  bom  in 
'83) ;  "  Lady  Glendon  wynd  "  (1882) ;    "  Jack  Hanover  in  1815 ;  died  in  Carlsbad,  Jan.  8, 1887. 
Chaloner"  (1883);    "Miss  Oheyne  of  Essil-  He  exhibited  his  performances  of  sleight-of- 
mont"  (1888);  **The  Master  of  Aberfeldie"  hand  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  tmi 
(1884) ;  and  "  History  of  the  War  in  the  Sou-  America,  and  gained  a  large  fortune,  of  which 
dan  "  (1885).  he  made  a  generous  use.  His  performances  were 
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itingnisbed,  not  only  for  Bkillfnl  prestidigita-  land,  Oct.  27,  1818 ;  died  there,  Jan.  12, 1887. 

»n,  in  which  art  he  was  without  an  equal,  He  came  of  an  ancient  Devonshire  family, 

it  for  original  delusive  tricks  of  his  invention  and  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Balliol  Col- 

id   witty  impromptu  variations.    Herrmann  lege,   Oxford.     After  his  graduation  he  re- 

qoired  such  control  over  his  facial  muscles  turned  to  London,  and  in  1841  was  chosen  hy 

at  be  could  alter  his  features  so  as  to  be  un-  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  President  of  the 

cognizable.  He  delighted  to  puzzle  strangers  Board  of  Trade,  as  his  private  secretary.    He 

hotels  and  puhlic  places  by  transforming  remained  in  this  position  until  Mr.  Gladstone 

>ject8  before  their  eyes,  and  other  tricks  of  retired  from  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 

gerdemain.    He  once,  before  giving  a  per-  Peel  in  1845.     In  1847  he  was  admitted  to  the 

»miance  at  the  palace  of  Abdul  Aziz,  provided  bar,  and  the  same  year  he  became  Legal  Becre- 

imaelf  with  a  duplicate  of  a  watch  of  unique  tary  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    His  pamphlet  on 

^ign  that  was  usually  worn  by  the  Sultan.   In  the  *^  Navigation  Laws  "  attracted  much  atten- 

leconrseof  bis  exhibition  he  threw  the  Sultanas  tion  at  this  time.     He  succeeded  his  grand- 

ftloable  time-piece  into  the  Bosporus,  and  then  father  in  1851  in  the  baronetcy,  which  had 

layed  the  consternation  of  the  courtiers  by  con-  belonged  to  bis  family  for  several  generations, 

iring  the  replica  from  the  monarch's  pocket,  and  in  the  same  year  he  officiated  as  one  of  the 

Haaty  R«k«t,  an  English  scientist,  bom  in  secretaries  of  the  World's  Fair.  In  1858-'54 
•evonport,  England,  Sept.  1,  1807 ;  died  in  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Chartes  Trevelyan 
helsea,  England,  Oct.  17, 1887.  He  discovered  in  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  civil  es- 
)veral  photographic  processes,  and  largely  con-  tablishments  of  the  Crown,  and  their  report 
ibuted  to  a  more  perfect  knx>wledge  of  the  in-  presented  in  1854  eventually  led  to  the  estab- 
aences  of  light,  heat,  and  the  chemical  action  lishment  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
f  the  solar  rajs  upon  the  growth  of  plants,  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  Civil  Service  gen- 
he  results  of  these  researches  were  printed  in  erally  to  public  competition.  He  first  entered 
le  ^'  Transactions ''  of  the  British  Association  the  House  of  Commons  in  1855  as  the  Conserv- 
id  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the  origi-  ative  member  for  Dudley.  From  1858  to  1866 
fttor  of  the  publication  of  statistical  returns  of  he  sat  in  the  House  as  member  for  Stamford, 
le  mineral  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1866  he  first  became  a  member  for  his 
ad  was  made  keeper  of  the  mining  records,  native  constituency  of  l^orth  Devon,  which  he 
1  1866,  he  was  one  of  the  Royal  Commis-  represented  until  1885.  In  1856  he  was  ap- 
oners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  quantity  pointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
t  coal  left  unworked  in  the  British  coal-fields,  out  went  out  of  ofSce  with  his  party  in  1859. 
[e  was  the  first  appointed  Professor  of  Me-  In  1866,  on  the  formation  of  Lord  Derby ^s 
tianical  Sciences  to  the  Gt)vemment  School  of  third  Administration,  he  became  President  of 
Lines.  When  the  Mining  Record  ofSce  was  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  resigned  this  oflSce  in 
bolbbed  in  1888,  he  was  retired  with  a  pen-  the  following  year  for  that  of  Secretary  of 
ion.  His  first  book  was  a  treatise  on  "  Pho-  State  for  India,  in  which  post  he  remained  till 
>graphy."  His  other  publications  are  "Re-  1868.  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  was  by  this  time 
arches  on  Light  *'  (1844) ;  "  The  Poetry  of  recoguized  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
cience '*  (1849) ;  "Panthea,  or  the  Spirit  of  servative  party.  In  1871  he  was  nominated 
Fature  "  (1849) ;  **  Elementary  Physics  "  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  one  of  the  Special  Com- 
Ld51);  "Manual  of  Photography"  ^1852);  missioners  for  the  negotiation  of  the  Treaty 
bree  editions  of  "  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  of  Washington,  which  had  for  its  main  object 
Cannfactures,  and  Mines";  the  ^*  Synopsis"  the  final  settlement  of  the  *^  Alabama"  Claims. 
nd  '* Hand-book"  of  the  exhibitions  of  1851  In  1874,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
nd    1862 ;    and  a  comprehensive  work    on  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  power,  Sir 

British  Mining"  (1884).  StafiTord  Nortbcote  was  appointed  Chancellor 

Hwbtti^  WUUaa,  an  English  mechanical  en-  of  the  Exchequer.    His  financial  policy  is  re- 

ineer,  bom  at  Mylor,  near  Falmouth,  England,  markable  for  the  final  extinction  of  the  sugar 

^ct.  12,  1823;  died  in  Clifton,  England,  May  duties,  counterbalanced  by  a  slight  increase  in 

,    1887.    He  became  an  apprentice  in  the  the  tax  on  tobacco ;  for  the  temporary  reduc- 

iayle  foundry,  and  in  1844  was  sent  to  erect  tion  of  the  income-tax  to  2d,  in  the  pound ; 

he    pumping-engines  used  to  drain  Haarlem  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 

Ake,  Holland.    He  entered  the  service  of  the  a  really  effective  sinking  fund,  which  has  been 

^atch  Government,  and  was  employed  to  su-  maintained  intact  by  his  successors.     From 

erintend  the  drainage-works,  which  were  com-  1876,   when  Mr.  Disraeli  entered  the  upper 

leted  in  seven  years.    He  then  returned  to  House,  till  1880,  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  was 

Ingland,  and  eventually  became  a  partner  in  Conservative  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

[ie  Hayle  foundry.     He  was  the  inventor  of  In  1885  he  was  elevated  to  the  House  of  Lords 

n  oscillating  cylinder  ore-stamping  machine,  as  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  and  became  First  Lord 

balance-valve  for  water-works,  a  four-beat  of  the  Treasury  in  Lord  Salisbury's  first  Gov- 

anip-valve,  and  a  safety  plug  for  the  preven-  emment.    In  1886,  when  Lord  Salisbury  again 

ion  of  accidents.  became  Prime  Minister  he  was  appointed  Sec- 

UiMMgh,  Sir  StafM  Eturj  Mertlictte,  Earl  of,  retary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.    As  Chan- 

n  English  statesman,  born  in  London,  Eng-  celloroftheExchequer,  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote, 
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who  was  trained  in  the  GladstoniaD  school  of  He  was  descended  from  a  Basque  hmdj  d 

finance,  inspired  more  confidence  than  any  Protestants,  was  educated  in  the  nayal  school 

other  Tory  who  had  held  that  office  in  recent  at  Brest,  and  was  commissioned  as  ensign  ia 

times.    His  urbanity  in  debate  and  conciliatory  1889,  lientenant  in  1845,  commander  in  18501, 

disposition  pleased  every  one  except  the  ag-  captain  in  1860,  rear-admiral  in  1869,  and  ?iee- 

gressive  section  of  his  own  party,  which,  by  a  admiral  in  1870.     He  commanded  ressels  is 

political  combination  enforced  his  retirement  Senegal  and  Cayenne  in  1852,  in  the  Black  Sea 

from  the  position  of  leader  of  the  House,  which  in  1855-'56,  and  in  the  China  seas  in  1857-60. 

was  made  easy  for  him  by  making  him  a  peer.  He  was  fieet-migor  at  Tonlon  in  the  Frtnco- 

He  is  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  eldest  Prussian  War.    Gambetta   appointed  him  to 

SOD,  Viscount  St.  Gyres.  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of  Ui« 

IdeTUie,  Hearl,  Gomte  d%  a  French  diploma-  Loire,  and  made  him  a  corp  commander  on  the 

tist,  born  in  Saulnat,  in  the  Puy-de-D6me,  July  elevation  of  Chanzy  to  the  chief  ooromand.  He 

16,  1830 ;  died  July  8,  1887.     At  an  early  age  was  elected  a  deputy  as  a  Republican  in  Febro- 

he  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  in  1859  ary,  1871,  resigned  his  seat  in  ihe  fdlowing 

was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  French  Em-  December,  was  for  some  time  president  of  the 

bassy  at  Turin.     In  1862  he  was  sent  to  Rome  Board  of  Naval  Construction,  and  became  Mio- 

where  he  remained  five  years,  and  subsequently  ister  of  Marine  under  Waddington  on  Feb.  4, 

he  was  stationed  at  Dresden  and  Athens.    In  1879.    He  was  chosen  a  life-aenator  in  the  fol- 

1878  he  was  made  Prefect  of  Algiers,  but  only  lowing  May,  retained  his  portfolio  in  the  Frey- 

occupied  the  post  for  a  year.    He  was  the  an-  cinet  Cabinet,  and  in  1882  was  again  selected 

thor  of  the  following  works  :   *^  Journal  of  a  by  M.  de  Freycinet  for  the  same  post 

Diplomatist  in  Italy  in  1859-'66";  '*  Notes  for  MMcs,  RIcktri,  an  English  author,  died  it 

a  History  of  the  Second  Empire"  (1872-"73);  Goring,  Aug.  14,  1887.    He  was  the  son  of  i 

"Journal  of  a  Diplomatist  in  Germany  and  farmer,  but  in   early  life  went   to  Loodon, 

Greece"  (1875);  '^The  Piedmontese  inRome"  where  he  began  to  write  books  and  contrib- 

(1867-'70) ;  "  Flemish  Letters  "  (1876) ;  "  Gus-  uted  to  magazines.      His  writings  U-eated  of 

tave  Courbet"  (1878);   "Victor  Emmanuel"  rural  life  and  kindred  subjects,  and  be  dcsh 

(1878) ;  and  a  "Life  of  Rossi."  with  nature  in  a  picturesque  and  graphic styk 

JiMliiii,  Cardinal  Ladarlcs,  Pontifical  Secre-  Among  his  principal  works  are  "  The  Game 

tary  of  State,  bom  in  Genzano,  Italy,  Jan.  6,  keeper    at   Home "  (London,   1876) ;   *^  Wild 

1832 ;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Feb.  28,  1887.    He  Life  in  a  Southern  County,"  "Ronnd  Aboot  t 

was  sprung  from  a  family  possessing  estates  at  Great   Estate,"   *'  Hodge   and    his  Madera," 

Genzano,  studied  theology  at  the  University  of  "Nature  near  London,"   **  The  Life  of  the 

Rome,  and  in  1862  was  selected  by  Pius  IX  as  Fields,"  "Red  Deer,"  and  "The  Open  Air'' 

one  of  his  domestic  chaplains,  and  made  a  refer-  (1885).      He   also    wrote    works    of  fictioB, 

endary  of  the  Segnatura.    Soon  afterward  he  among   which    are    ^^  The    Scarlet    SbawL" 

was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Propaganda  for  "Restless  Human   Hearts,"  "World's  End," 

the  Eastern  churches,  and  then  a  consultor  of  and  "  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair  "  (1887).    He  also 

the  society.    He  took  part  in  the  preliminary  published  an  interesting  autobiography  entitled 

arrangements  for  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of  "  The  Story  of  My  Heart "  (London,  1883). 

1867,  and  during  the  proceedings  served  as  an  Katktff,  JOcImI  lllkl|pi«rtflch,  a  Russian  jonr- 

nnder-secretary.     In  1874  he  was  appointed  nalist,  born  in  Moscow  in  1821 ;  died  at  St. 

nuncio  to  the  court  of  Austria  and  made  Arch-  Petersburg,  Ang.  1, 1887.    His  family  belonged 

bishop  of  Thessalonica  in  partibus  infidelium.  to  the  higher  n(H>ility,  and  do  pains  were  sptfed 

While  at  Vienna  he  carried  on  negotiations  in  his  rearing  and  edacation.    He  wis  gndih 

with  Austria  and  Russia  in  regard  to  ecclesi*  ated  in  1889  from  the  University  of  Mosoov 

astical  arrangements  for  Bosnia  and  the  Her-  with  high  scholastic  honors,  and  snbsMueotlj 

zegovina,  and  began  the   negotiations  with  studied  at  the  German  universities  of  KOiugs- 

Bismarck  aiming  at  a  settlement  of  the  dis-  berg  and  Berlin,  in  which  latter  institutioii  be 

Eates  with  Prussia.    He  received  a  cardinal^s  was  the  student  of  the  philosopher  Scbellio?- 

at  from  Leo  X  on  Sept.  19,  1879,  and  was  re-  After  his  return  to  Russia  he   accepted  tbe 

called  to  Rome  to  take  the  office  of  Secretary  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Moe- 

of  State  in  succession  to  Cardinal  Nina.    He  cow,  where  he  made  a  reputation  as  a  teadwr 

was  in  feeble  health  for  two  years  before  he  of  the  progressive  ideas  of  the  popnlar  Germafl 

died,  and  aggravated  his  condition  by  his  ap-  school  and  an  advocate  of  national  promi 

plication  to  the  questions  relating  to  the  Church  toward  a  constitutional  government     wl^ 

in  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Rns-  Russia  was  stirred  by  the  revolutionary  mofe- 

sia,  and  Turkey.    At  the  time  of  his  death,  be-  ment  of  1848,  and  rigorous  reatriotions  were 

sides  being  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  placed  by  the  Government  of  the  Czar  Niebolai 

administrator  of  the  estates  of  the  Holy  See,  on  academical  teaching  and  all  expresiioo  d 

prefect  of  tbe  Laurentani  Congregation,  and  opinions,  Katkoff  fell  under  the  susptcioD  of 

secretary  of  tbe  Propaganda.  the  authorities,  and  was  placed  under  polie« 

Jaar^gallierrj,  Jean  Bernard,  a  French  naval  surveillance,    iinally,  in  1849,  his  profeanr 

officer,  senator,  and  minister,  bom  in  Bayonne,  ship  was  abolished.    He  made  several  jonmeTS 

France,  Aug.  26,  1815;  died,  Got.  21,  1887.  to  England  in  the  next  few  years,  speadiog 
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ipch  time  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  in  Nicolai  Alexandrovioh  InstitDte,  where,  under 
riend]  J  intimacy  with  Englishmen  he  familiar-  his  supervision,  by  a  strictly  classical  and  mill- 
Eed  himself  with  the  principles  and  working  tary  pedagogism,  the  sons  of  wealtliy  and  no- 
»f  the  British  Gonstitntion.  In  1866  he  re-  ble  Russians  were  taught  the  ultra  tenets  of 
nrned  to  Moscow  and  founded  the  '^  Russky  unchecked  imperialism.  It  was  upon  the 
^estnik ''  (^*  Rnssian  Messenger  "),  in  which  he  model  of  this  school  that  Count  Tolstoi  reor- 
rentilated  his  ideas,  arguing  that  national  ad-  ganized  the  whole  educational  sytem  of  the 
ranceroent  should  keep  pace  with  the  march  Empire,  so  that  now  the  reactionary  doctrines 
:>f  European  civilization,  and  especially  advo-  of  Aatkoff  are  the  formative  principle  of  dl 
[gating  a  system  of  self-goyernment  on  the  Russian  youth.  On  account  of  the  influence 
model  of  the  English  Constitution.  In  his  pa-  of  Eatkolf  over  Czar  Alexander  II,  this  school 
per  Turgenieif  and  other  famous  writers  were  was  the  recipient  of  large  sums  from  the  na- 
lirpt  introduced  to  the  public.  Eatkoff  op-  tional  treasury.  The  articles  that  he  pubUshed 
poeed  radicalism  as  well  as  reaction,  and  vigor-  in  the  *'  Gazette "  against  Nihilism  were  so 
onaly  combated  the  revolutionary  projects  of  frantic  that  opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Socialists  in  their  intrigues  against  the  eft-  he  was  cleverly  rendering  autocracy  hateful  by 
tablifihed  government  of  the  Empire.  In  this  an  overdisplay  of  zeal,  or  suffering  from  ab* 
contest  he  won  the  hearty  commendation  of  erration  of  intellect.  He  became  an  advocate 
the  Czar.  He  founded,  in  association  with  his  of  the  Panslavist  idea,  urging  the  union  of 
former  fellow  -  student.  Prof.  Leontieff,  the  the  Slav  populations  of  Europe  in  one  empire. 
Moscow  **  Gazette,"  of  which  he  became  editor  The  present  Emperor  in  his  early  youth  be- 
in  1861.  EatkoflTs  political  opinions  under-  came  very  strongly  attached  to  Katkoff,  who, 
went  a  radical  change.  The  revolution  in  Po-  after  the  death  of  Alexander  II,  became  the 
tand  and  the  force  lent  by  that  event  to  revo-  head  of  the  National  party,  and  it  was  due  to 
lationary  doctrines  in  Russia  itself  hastened  his  influence  that  the  proposed  summoning  of 
the  transmutation  in  his  political  views.  He  a  parliament  of  provincial  delegates  was  aban- 
becaine  the  apostle  of  national  Russia,  and  in  doned.  He  was  then  offered,  but  refused,  the 
this  position  he  appeared  an  ardent  admirer  of  portfolio  of  Minister  of  Instruction,  accepting, 
aotocraoy,  of  the  classical  system  of  education,  nowever,  the  dignity  of  a  privy  councilor. 
and  of  the  orthodox  Church,  and  a  bitter  foe  By  this  time  his  views  on  educational  matters 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  freedom  on  the  had  been  modified  by  his  political  leanings  to 
part  of  the  people.  Eatkoff  preached  a  cru-  such  an  extent  that  he  used  his  influence  with 
Bade  against  Western  civilization  and  learning  the  minister  Delyanoff,  to  procure  the  aban- 
that  bad  been  cultivated  in  Russia  since  Peter  donraent  of  the  liberal  university  statutes  of 
the  Great^s  time,  and  which  he  declared  to  1868,  which  he  had  been  himself  instrumental 
have  worked  as  a  debasing  and  corrupting  in-  in  procuring.  Eatkoff  was  throughout  the 
flnence,  while  the  elements  of  a  nobler  Slavic  greater  part  of  his  career  anti-German  in 
civilization  were  neglected  and  the  national  everything  except  the  system  of  education,  yet 
genius  was  stifled.  He  urged  the  forcible  in  1884  he  caused  it  to  be  made  known  that  he 
Kassification  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Po-  regarded  the  alliance  with  Germany  as  useful 
land.  In  the  latter  country  the  spirit  of  revo-  to  Russia,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  she 
lotion  was  rife,  and  the  Government  sought  to  should  not  live  on  good  terms  with  Austria- 
allay  discontent  by  a  conciliatory  policy.  The  Hungary.  Eatkoff^s  name  was  again  brought 
doctrines  enunciated  by  Eatkoff  found  an  echo  into  great  prominence  in  1886  and  1887  by 
in  the  hearts  of  untraveled  Russians,  who  were  bitter  attacks  on  Germany  and  an  undisguised 
continually  outstripped  in  every  line  of  ad-  polemic  against  the  ministry  in  relation  to  the 
▼ancement  by  foreigners  and  their  denational-  influence  which  Bismarck  was  said  to  have  in 
ized  countrymen.  The  Government  ordered  controlling  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire. 
Katkoff  to  publish  a  sharp  reprimand  for  his  This  led  to  a  spirited  protest  on  the  part  of 
articles  on  Poland,  or  pay  a  fine  of  2,000  rubles  M.  de  Giers,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  and 
for  every  day  of  delay.  Refusing  to  print  the  an  appeal  to  the  Czar  to  silence  the  Moscow 
*'  vile  prose,"  he  paid  the  fine  for  eleven  days,  editor.  Eatkoff  will  always  be  remembered 
The  situation  in  Poland  became  more  critical,  in  Russia  as  the  eloauent  exponent  of  Russian 
and  the  Government  refunded  the  fines  that  instincts.  During  tne  reign  of  Alexander  III 
the  popular  and  prophetic  journalist  had  paid,  his  influence  over  that  monarch,  who  had  dis- 
and  withdrew  its  warning.  When  the  revolt  credited  his  ministers  by  often  concealing  or 
of  1863  finally  broke  out  in  Poland  he  urged  capriciously  altering  his  policy,  caused  the 
in  the  **  Gazette,"  the  most  energetic  measures  utterances  of  Eatkoff  to  be  examined  with  the 
for  its  suppression,  and  this  now  accorded  well  closest  interest  throughout  the  world.  The 
with  the  temper  of  Alexander  IF.  Following  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Russian  Government 
the  reactionary  principles  that  he  had  adopt-  afforded  an  example  that  is  singular  in  modern 
ed^  Eatkoff  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  times  of  a  philosopher  and  enthusiast  exer- 
the  educational  theories  he  had  taught  when  cising  a  potent  and  irresponsible  influence 
he  held  the  chair  of  Philosophy  in  the  Moscow  in  the  policy  of  a  mighty  military  power. 
University.  In  conjunction  with  other  Pan-  Klrdibadi,  Hogo  Ewild  vtn,  a  Prussian  soldier, 
slavist  champions  he  founded  in  Moscow  the  bom  in  1809 ;  died  in  October,  1887.    In  the 
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campaign  of  1866,  as  a  general  of  division,  he  Europe,  onlj  France  and  En^and  baTe  not 

performed  brilliant  services  at  Nachod,  Skalitz,  provided  themselves  with  Krupp  gons.    The 

and  Schweinscb&deL    As  commander  of  the  factory  had,  up  to  1885,  furnished  tbirty-foor 

Fifth  Army  Corps  daring  the  Franco- Prussian  states  with  artillery  of  Tarioas  calibers,  ddiii- 

War,  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Weissen-  bering  in  all  two  hundred  thousand  pieces, 

burg,  Wdrth,  and  Sedan.    During  the  siege  of  The  Erupp  breech-loaders,  which  are  made  of 

Paris  his  duty  was  to  cover  the  headquarters  all  sizes,   some  of  them   rivaling  the  largest 

of  the  Emperor  and  Crown-Prince.    He  re-  guns  of  Armstrong  and  Whitwortb  in  En^^biDd, 

tired  from  active  service  in  1880.  surpass  all  others  in  durability,  accuracy,  fad 

KrasczewskI,  Jaseph  I^stlis,  a  Polish  autlior,  range,  owing  partly  to  the  purity,  fineness,  tod 

born  in  Warsaw,  July  26,  1812;  died  at  Dres-  strength  of  the  metal  employed,  and  partly  to 

den,  March  20,  1887.     He  entered  Wilna  Uni-  peculiarities  of  construction.     Besides  caoBoo 

versity  in  1825.    In  the  insurrection  of  1830  and  shells,  the  works  at  Essen  turn  out  8t«e} 

he  was  one  of  the  most  active  students,  and  rails,  axles,  wheels,  and  machinery  of  varioas 

was  prominent  in  their  councils.    He  was  ar-  kinds.    The  firm  employs  more  than  twentj 

rested,  and  after  being  tried  was  sentenced  to  thousand  persons.    There   are    seyenty-aefeo 

death,  but  influential  friends  obtained  his  par-  steam-hammers  constantly  at  work  in  the  fie- 

don.    Retiring  to  the  country,  he  began  a  lit-  tories,  which  cover  a  thoosand  acrea,  besdes 

erary  career,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  mining  and  smelting  works  elsewhere.   PriTtte 

novels,  painting  Polish  life  of  every  period  and  railroads  connect  Essen  with  the  railroad  eys- 

ever  phase.    He  removed  to  Warsaw  in  1860,  tem  of  Germany,  and  fonr  steamers  are  ea- 

and  became  editor  of  the  "  Tagblatt.^'    Al-  ployed  in  bringing  metal  from  the  mines  owned 

though  he  did  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  people  by  the  Erupps  in  northern  Spain, 

from  insurrection,  he  was  exiled  from  Poland  LaigHikefk,  Bcnliari  tw,  a  German  sargeoo, 

in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  of  1862-^68,  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  in  1810;  died  ia 

and  took  up  his  residence  in  Dresden.    He  was,  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Sept.  80,  1887.    Be  wai 

perhaps,  the  most  prolific  writer  of  modern  a  member  of  a  noted  medical  family,  began  his 

times,  and,  besides  novels,  produced  works  of  career  as  a  professor  at  Kiel,  and  in  1848  ^^ 

history,  criticism,  and  philosophy.     His  pub-  ceived  a  call  to  Berlin,  where  he  taught  and 

lished  volumes  number  almost  five  hundred.  practiced  with  brilliant  snocess  until  18811,  wbes 

Krikar,  O&Uat  Efl^niU,  a  Turkish  statesman,  he  retired  from  active  practice.  He  had  the  rep- 
born  in  1884;  died  in  Paris,  France,  Aug.  30,  utation  of  being  the  best  operator  in  Germanj, 
1887.  He  was  of  Armenian  birth,  and  long  though  he  represented  the  conservative  or  non- 
held  the  post  of  Under-Secretary  in  the  Minis-  amputating  school  of  surgery.  He  paid  flpedsl 
try  of  Public  Works  at  Constantinople.  He  attention  to  the  subject  of  gunshot  and  sUb 
was  much  consulted  by  Midhat  Pasha,  AH  wounds,  and  as  surgeon-general  of  the  Pnussn 
Pasha,  and  other  Turkish  ministers,  and  was  army  did  conspicuous  work  in  the  campaigns 
more   than    once    offered    a    Cabinet    ofSce.  of  1866  and  1870. 

Through  his  instrumentality  the  organic  law  of  Laagfr.  Karl,  an  Austrian  anatomist,  bom  in 

the  Armenian  nation  was  in  1862  enacted  aa  a  1819 ;    died  at  Vienna,   Dec.   17,   1887.    He 

law   of  the  Ottoman  Empire.    The  Turkish  studied  at  Vienna  and  Prague,  and  in  1843  ob- 

Constitution  that  was  promulgated  in  1876  was  tained  an  assistant  professorship  in  Vienna, 

in  its  original  form  elaborated  by  him,  and  in  In  1850  he  was  promoted  to  a  professorship, 

the  same  year  Midhat  Pasha  sent  him  on  a  and  in  1856  became  Professor  of  Zo6logy  at  tbe 

special  mission  to  England,  and  again  in  1877  Buda-Pesth  University.     Returning  to  Vienni 

to  implore  the  aid  of  the  British  Government  in  in  1870,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Anatonj 

the  impending  war  with  Russia.    In  1879  the  at  the  Josefinum  and  the  university.    A  fev 

Sultan  deprived  him  of  his  office  and  dignities,  years  before  his  death  he  was  created  a  privy 

and  after  that  be  lived  in  exile.  councilor,  with  the  title  of  Ritt^r  von  £den- 

Krapp,  Alfred,  a  German  engineer,  bom  in  berg.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  al- 
Essen,  Germany,  April  26,  1812;  died  there,  though  he  belonged  to  the  older  school  of  an- 
July  14,  1887.  He  was  the  son  of  J'riedrich  atomists,  he  was  esteemed  for  his  learning  and 
Erupp,  the  proprietor  of  a  small  foundry.  He  experimental  researches.  His  '*  Manual  of 
extended  the  business  with  his  brother,  and  in  Anatomy  ^'*  (Vienna,  1865)  has  been  tranalated 
1848  became  sole  owner  of  the  works  which  into  almost  every  European  language, 
were  still  called  by  .his  father^s  name,  in  the  Laaglewici,  Harfaui,  a  Polish  patriot,  bora  ia 
course  of  time  developing  the  greatest  steel-  Erotoszln,  Posen,  Aug.  5,  1827,  died  in  Con- 
casting  industry  in  the  world.  After  many  ex-  stantinople  in  May,  1887.  He  was  promineirt 
periments  he  succeeded  in  making  steel  in  large  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1868.  He  d^ 
blocks.  At  the  London  exhibition  he  showed  feated  the  Russians  in  several  engagements  in 
an  ingot  weighing  twenty  centners,  which  was  February  and  March  of  that  year,  and  aasomed 
more  than  double  the  size  that  had  previously  a  dictatorship,  but  was  soon  afterward  0Te^ 
been  achieved.  When  cast-steel  became  the  powered  by  force  of  numbers,  taken  prisoner, 
approved  metal  for  cannon  he  became  the  pur-  and  confined  in  Bohemia.  In  1865  be  was  re- 
veyor  of  ordnance,  not  only  to  Germany,  but  leased  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss  Government, 
to  most  of  the  governments  of  the  world.    In  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Scutari. 
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Fmcta,  a  Belgian  historian,  born  in  by  pablishing  letters  of  Alexander  IF,  Prince 
.nxembnrg,  Julj  8,  1810;  died  in  Brussels,  Gortchakofif,  and  the  Due  Decazes  which 
»el^am,  Feb.  12,  1887.  He  attended  classes  showed  that  Germany  intended  to  declare  war 
1  bis  native  city,  after  which  he  studied  phi-  against  France  in  1875,  and  was  only  restrained 
>8opby  at  Louvain  and  law  at  Li^ge,  where  by  pressure  that  Russia  brought  to  bear  at  the 
le  was  graduated  in  1882.  After  practicing  as  request  of  the  French  minister. 
n  advocate  for  two  years  at  Luxemburg,  he  Lesalre,  Pierre  Aigisle,  a  French  philologist, 
•ecame,  in  1834,  chief  of  the  division  of  legisla-  born  at  Briancourt,  in  the  department  of  the 
ion  in  tbe  ministry  of  justice  at  Brussels.  In  Meuse,  in  1802;  died  there,  Dec.  17,  1887. 
885  be  was  named  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  After  brilliant  university  studies,  he  was  ap- 
he  University  of  Ghent  A  collected  edition  pointedProfessorof  Rhetoric  successively  at  the 
>f  bis  writing  was  issued  under  the  title  of  oaint  Louis,  Buonaparte,  and  Louis  Le  Grand 
^Studies  in  History  and  Humanity. ^^  He  was  colleges  at  Paris.  He  retired  from  the  active 
be  aatbor  also  of  an  important  work  in  thirty-  work  of  teaching  in  1847.  He  was  a  nephew 
wo  volumes  entitled  *^  Principles  of  the  of  the  philologist,  Nicholas  Lemaire,  and  first 
Trench  Civil  Law  **  and  of  controversial  letters  collaborated  with  him,  and  afterward  con- 
md  pamphlets  presenting  the  Liberal  side  of  tinued,  the  *^  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina."  To 
he  question  of  church  and  state  in  Belgium.  this  he  contributed  annotated  editions  of  the 
LawiMi,  James  inthoiy,  an  Irish  jurist,  born  ^^Pharsalia^'  of  Lucan  (1830),  ^*  Terence," 
n  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1817,  died  in  Dublin,  "Velleius  Paterculus,"  "Pliny  the  Younger," 
reland,  Aug.  10,  1887.  He  was  educated  at  "  Lucretius,"  and  *'  Silius  Italicus."  Among 
Trinity  College.  Dublin,  where  he  was  gradu-  his  other  works  are  "  Athenarum  Panorama" 
ited  in  1838.  In  1840  he  was  called  to  the  (1822);  "On  History,  with  special  reference  to 
rish  bar,  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  Titus  Livius"  (1823) ;  "The  Liberation  of  the 
¥hateley  Professorship  of  Political  Economy  at  Greeks,"  a  poem,  (1827),  and  several  revised 
he  University  of  Dublin.  He  was  made  Solici-  editions  of  the  "  Grammaire  des  Grammairea." 
or- General  for  Ireland  in  1859,  and  Attorney-  Leqiesic,  Eigene  Loils,  a  French  sculptor, 
^neral  in  1865.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office  born  in  Paris,  France,  Feb.  15,  1815;  diea 
le  instituted  vigorous  proceedings  against  the  June  12,  1887.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
irish  revolutionary  party,  sunpressing  the  but  in  1841  entered  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as 
^ Irish  People"  newspaper,  ana  causing  the  the  pupil  of  Pradier.  In  1844  his  "Death  of 
urest  of  prominent  men  on  suspicion  of  their  Priam"  won  the  grand  prize  for  sculpture. 
^eing  connected  with  the  Fenian  Society.  In  He  spent  some  years  in  Rome  where  he  execu- 
1868  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench.  He  was  ted  a  copy  of  Barberini^s  "Faun,"  and  in  1850 
lelected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chief  Commis-  he  sent  to  the  salon  a  model  of  his  own 
doner  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Church  "Dancing  Faun."  He  executed  a  bust  of 
A.ct,  while  still  retaining  his  seat  on  the  bench,  "  Stephen"  for  the  foyer  of  the  Opera,  and 
and  in  1882  was  transferred  to  the  Queen^s  finished  Pradier's  "  Victories,"  for  the  tomb  of 
Bench  division,  where  he  applied  the  princi-  Napoleon  in  the  H6tel  des  Invalides.  Among 
pies  of  the  criminal  law  against  the  Land  his  other  works  are  "Lesbia,"  "The Bather," 
Leaguers  with  such  arbitrary  severity  that  he  "  The  Roman  Slave,"  "  The  Dying  Soldier," 
menrred  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  "  The  Priestess  of  Bacchus,"  "  The  Dreams  of 
in  thia  year  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  Youth,"  and  busts  of  Philippe  de  Commines, 
bis  life  by  one  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murderers.  Marshal  St.  Armand,  General  Dumas,  Ilippolyte 
He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  Gu^rin,  Visconti,  and  Adelina  Patti. 
for  the  borough  of  Portarlington  in  1866,  and  Macgregor,  Sir  Cliarles  Metcalfe,  an  English  sol- 
was  active  in  carrying  through  the  Irish  Church  dier,  born  in  1840 ;  died  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  Feb.  5, 
Act  and  the  land  act  of  1870.  1887.  He  received  his  education  at  Marlborough, 
Le  FM,  Idelphe  EHmancI  diaries,  a  French  sol-  and  in  1856  entered  the  Indian  artillery  service 
dier  and  diplomatist,  bom  in  Garlin,  in  the  in  which  his  father  was  a  distinguished  officer, 
department  of  the  Basses  Pyr^n^ps,  March  2,  The  son  was  present  at  many  of  the  battles  of 
1809 ;  died  at  Nechoat,  near  Morlaix,  France,  the  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  thrice  wounded. 
Nov.  16,  1887.  He  entered  the  army  in  1828,  In  1860  he  went  with  Sir  Hope  Grant  on  the 
Oistingoished  himself  in  Algeria,  became  bri-  China  expedition,  and  in  the  march  to  Pekin 
gadier- general  in  1848,  was  appointed  by  Ca-  received  two  severe  wounds.  In  1864-^66  he 
raignac  ambassador  to  Russia,  returned  in  was  employed  with  the  expeditionary  force 
1849,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  sent  into  Bhotan,  and  in  this  war  was  twice 
was  one  of  the  deputies  captured  in  their  beds  severely  wounded.  In  1867  he  joined  the 
after  the  coup  cTetat,  and  was  expelled  from  Abyssinian  expedition,  in  which  he  served 
France.  He  resided  in  Belgium  and  England,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel.  For  the 
and  was  allowed  to  return  in  1857.  During  next  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  com- 
the  siege  of  Paris  he  became  Minister  of  War,  pilation  of  information  relating  to  the  countries 
And  retained  this  office  until  the  Commune  west  of  India,  and  produced  gazetteers  of  the 
^was  suppressed,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  northwest  frontier,  giving  full  accounts  of  the 
6t.  Petersburg  embassy,  which  he  resigned  in  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Asiastio  Turkey, 
^879.    In  1887  he  created  a  political  sensation  and  Caucasia.    In  1875  he  started  on  a  tour  in 
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Northwestern  Persia,  and  made  an  attempt  to  as  well  as  farces  and  falrj  stories,  be  wrote 
enter  Herat,  bat  found  the  Afghan  officials  un-  with  his  brothers,  Angnstns  and  Horace, 
friendly.  The  journey  to  Meshed,  Serakhs,  IDclicI,  FnuMiB^ie  XaTler,  a  French  antiqiuri- 
and  along  the  frontier  of  Khorassan  furnished  an,  bom  in  Lyons,  France,  Feb.  18, 1809;  died 
the  material  for  his  ''Travels  in  Khorassan"  in  Paris,  France,  May  11,  1887.  He  finished 
(London,  1878).  He  next  made  a  tour  through  his  education  in  Paris,  and  in  1830  edited  the 
the  deserts  of  Beloochistan,  and  in  1882  pub-  ^^ Ghronique  de  Duguesclio.-*  In  1832  he  pob* 
lished  an  account  of  his  journey.  In  the  first  lished  two  novels.  After  investigating  French 
campaign  of  the  Afghan  War  of  1878  he  acted  manuscripts  in  English  libraries  for  the  Got- 
as  chief  of  staff  to  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  and  ernment,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Fo^ 
after  the  Oabul  massacre  became  chief  of  staff  eign  Literature  at  Bordeanz  in  1839.  His 
to  Sir  Frederick  Roberts.  He  took  a  prominent  works  on  Anglo-Norman  history  are  very  on- 
part  in  the  operations  around  Cabul,  and  in  the  merous.  A  visit  to  Scotland  interested  Idm  ia 
oattle  of  Candahar  he  commanded  a  brigade.  Franco-Scottish  relations,  and  in  1862  be  pub- 
He  was  knighted  for  his  services  in  this  cam-  lished  *'Les  Scossais  en  France  et  les  FrsDCtis 
paign.  After  the  Afghan  War  he  served  for  five  en  £cosse.^'  His  latest  work  appeared  in  &ig- 
years  as  (juartermaster-general  in  India,  and  lish,  and  was  devoted  to  French  words  in  th« 
was  then  gi  ven  command  of  the  Pun  jau  b  frontier  Scottish  vocabulary. 

force,  which  he  was  compelled  to  resign  a  year  Htmd,  Dittev  CitChui,  a  Danish  prelate  and 

later  on  account  of  ill  health.    He  prepared  re-  statesman,   born    in    Copenhagen,   Deomari:, 

ports  on  the  military  aspect  of  the  Russian  Nov.  24,  1811;  died  there,  March  28,  1887. 

advance  towards  India,  on  which  subject  he  He  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  aoqiditd  t 

was  the  most  decided  alarmist.    Most  of  these  reputation  as  a  political  writer,  and,  as  a  chid 

works  are  treated  as  confidential  hand-books,  of  the  National  Liberal  party,  entered  the  mio- 

and  preserved  in  the  greatest  possible  official  istry  of  Orla  Lehmann  in  1848.     A  year  later 

secrecy,  although  the  Russian  Government  is  he  was  installed  as  bishop  of  the  ^oeese  of 

known  to  possess  copies  of  them.  Laaland-Falster.    In  1854   he  was  appointed 

HarBegg,  HemiMi  HaOner  t«b,  an  Austrian  director  of  the  school  system  of  Denmark.  In 

soldier,  bom  at  Bielitz,  Silesia,  in  1829 ;  died,  1859  he  was  Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs, 

Dec.  16,  1887.    He  was  educated  for  a  legal  and  in  1868  be  became  Prime  Minister.    The 

career,  but  entered  the  army  in  1848,  where,  responsibility  of  the  hopeless  war  with  Prossii 

an  account  of  his  bourgeois  origin  and  lack  of  had  to  be  borne  by  Bishop  Monrad,  and  aft& 

influence,  his  advancement  was  slow.     He  at  the  peace  of  1864  he  resigned  and  went  into 

length  received  a  staff  appointment,  in  which  voluntary  exile,  emigrating  with  his  familj  to 

his  talents  were  soon  recognized,  and  promo-  New  Zealand.     His  estate  there  was  de?as- 

tion  was  rapid.     He  served  in  the  campaign  tated  during  the  Maori  war,  and  in  1869  U 

against  Italy  in  1859,  and  on  the  re-establish-  returned  to  Denmark,  and  was  reappointed  to 

ment  of  peace  was  employed  by  the  Austrian  his  former  bishopric.   He  recently  tried  to  make 

Foreign  Office  on  several  military  and  diplo-  his  voice  heard  again  in  Danish  politics,  bat 

matic  missions.    In  the  War  of  1866  he  exe-  without  attracting  much  attention, 

cuted  a  dashing  charge  at  Custozza,  and  he  Newdegate,  Charles  Mewdlgate,  an  Englisb  politi- 

was  soon  made  a  general  of  brigade.     His  cian,  bom  in  Warwickshire,  England,  in  1816; 

health  was  seriously  impaired  by  the  labors  died  there,  April  10,  1887.     He  was  educated 

and  anxieties  of  the  post  at  Banjaluka,  Bosnia,  at  Eton,  at  King^s  College,  London,  and  at 

where  he  commanded  the  force  that  occupied  Christ  Church,  Oxford.      He  was  elected  to 

the  Sanjnk  in  1878.    He  attained  to  the  rank  Parliament  in  1843  to  represent  the  old  coontj 

of  lieutenant-field-marshal.  division  of  North  Warwickshire,  and  be  coo- 

Hayhew,  Henry,  an  English  author,  born  in  tinned  to  represent  this  constituency  aotil  it 
1812  ;  died  in  London,  England,  July  25,  1887.  disappeared  in  the  electoral  changes  of  ISSSi, 
He  left  Westminister  School  to  go  on  a  voyage  when  he  withdrew.  A  Conservative  of  the 
to  Calcutta.  On  his  return  he  was  articled  to  old  school,  he  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
his  father,  a  solicitor,  for  three  years.  He  Romish  Church.  He  repeatedly  brought  tor^ 
began  his  literary  career  by  writing,  in  con-  ward  motions  in  the  House  for  the  iDvestigt- 
junction  with  Gilbert  A^Beckett,  a  farce  called  tion  of  convents  and  monasteries,  and  ooHeeted 
^^The  Wandering  Minstrel."  In  1841  he  was  with  indefatigable  zeal  a  long  array  of  facts  to 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  **  Punch,"  and  show  the  existence  of  abuses  in  such  iDatito- 
was  the  first  editor  of  that  journal,  from  which  tions.  His  exertions  in  the  No- Popery  cao« 
he  shortly  afterward  withdrew.  He  was  the  made  him  a  ridiculous  figure  in  Parliamcot, 
author  of  *'  London  Labor  and  the  London  yet  did  not  deter  him  from  expending  las  et* 
Poor,"  which  was  long  an  authority  on  the  ergy  in  endeavoring  to  revive  other  barie^ 
•condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  Among  his  issues.  He  was  first  elected  as  a  Protectiooiit. 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  "  The  Mor-  and  to  the  last  he  lost  no  opportunity  for  nrfr- 
mons,  or  Latter  Day  Saints  "  (London,  1852) ;  ing  the  reimposition  of  the  corn-tax.  He  was 
"  The  Wonders  of  Science  "  (1 855) ;  and  **  The  the  foremost  opponent  of  the  admission  to  Par- 
Greatest  Plague  of  Life,"  "Tricks  of  Trade,"  liament  of  Mr.  JBradlaugh,  who  brought  actioa 
and  other  humorous  works  of  fiction,  which,  against  him  for  malicious  maintenance,  and  tbe 
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was  decided  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  favor  by  closure,  he  kept  up  all  the  pomp  of  an  Oriental 

Dhief-Jnstice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Newdegate  being  court.     He  refused  to  hold   any  intercourse 

leld  responsible  in  damages  for  the  entire  lo^s  with  the  court  of  the  Viceroy.    Within  the 

Mr.  Bradlangh  had  suffered  in  the  action.  square  mile  of  land  that  was  granted  for  his 

H«rdfliai)  JokauMS,  an  Austrian  novelist,  bom  residence  he  maintained  a  miniature  army,  a 
in  Krems,  Lower  Austria,  in  1820;  died  in  ministry,  orders  of  nobility,  and  the  entire 
Vienna,  Aug.  21,  1887.  His  real  name  was  semblance  of  royal  power.  His  harem  con- 
Rnmpelmaier,  and  he  was  originally  an  actor,  tained  one  hundred  and  fifty  women.  Parks  and 
In  1847  he  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  gardens,  the  largest  menagerie  in  the  world, 
QOTel  entitled  *^  Aurelie,^*  after  which  he  took  dancing  nautch  girls,  and  other  kingly  pleas- 
long  voyages,  the  results  of  which  enriched  his  ures  contributed  to  his  amusement.  He  was 
later  works.  He  settled  in  Vienna  and  be-  an  accomplished  musician  and  poet,  and  com- 
came  a  contributor  of  tales  to  the  principal  posed  songs  that  are  popular  throughout  India. 
jonmals.  Among  his  most  important  ro-  PiBufkay  Helirich,  a  German  musician  and 
mances  are  "Zwei  Frauen"  (1850);  **Car-  composer,  bom  in  Breslau,  Prussia,  Oct.  2, 
rara"  (1861);  "Ein  Wiener  Bflrger"  (1860);  1807;  died  in  Carlsruhe,  Dec.  4,  1887.  From 
and  '*  FrtlhiingsnAchte  in  Salamanca*'  (1880).  his  earliest  years  he  was  taught  singing  and 
He  was  also  the  author  of  dramatic  pieces.  the  use  of  the  violin.    After  studying  under 

CSiOlTaa,  WUttiM  Bmrj^  an  Irish  politician,  Maj seder  and  Hofiman,  he  gave  a  series  of  con- 
born  in  1827;  died  in  Eilmallock.  Ireland,  certs  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Berlin  in  1827. 
April  27,  1887.  He  was  once  an  advocate  of  He  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  asso- 
revolutionary  methods  to  secure  Irish  inde-  ciated  with  Berlioz.  He  removed  to  London  in 
peodence.  Previously  to  the  suppression  of  1844,  and  was  the  musical  director  of  the 
the  *' Irish  People"  newspaper  he  was  under  Opera  Company  there,  which  included  Fras- 
police  surveillance,  and  on  the  night  before  the  chini,  Lablache,  and  Jenny  Lind.  In  1852  he 
Fenian  outbreak  of  1867  was  arrested  and  de-  returned  to  Paris  and  became  attached  to  the 
tained  for  several  months  in  Limerick  Jail,  staff  of  several  musical  joui*nals.  He  was  also 
from  which  he  was  eventually  discharged  with-  very  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1868  he 
out  a  trial.  He  became  an  ardent  supporter  published  "The  Art  of  Singing."  He  was  the 
of  the  constitutional  party  of  Home  Rule  author  of  fantasies,  studies  for  the  violin  called 
vhlle  Isaac  Butt  was  its  leader,  and  in  1874  "Reveries,'*  a  vocal  "Abecedaire,"  an  elegy,  a 
was  elected  to  represent  Limerick  in  Parlia-  caprice,  and  a  number  of  religious  pieces  that 
ment,  retaining  the  seat  until  1885.  He  was  were  published  under  the  title  of  "  Hours  of 
one  of  the  first  to  adopt  Mr.  PamelPs  policy  Devotion." 

in  preference  to  Mr.  Butt's  less  aggressive  tao-  Panglto,  Carto,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom  in 

tics,  yet  in  late  years  he  gave  only  a  qualified  Pieve  di  San  Paolo,  near  Lucca,  in  1814;  died, 

support  to  the  Irish  leader.  March  17,  1887.     He  was  educated  at  Rome, 

&m4itj  Wa<|ld  AH  Shah,  ex-King  of,  bom  in  and,  after  taking  orders,  became  a  member 

Lncknow  in  1822;  died  in  Calcutta,  Sept.  28,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.    He  was  appointed 

188T.     He  ascended  the  throne  in  1847.    His  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Roman  Univer- 

state  had  been  denounced  before  his  accession  sity,  and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 

by  Indian  administrators,  who  had  its  annexa-  works,  among  which  were  '^  A  Commentary 

tion  in  view,  as  a  sink  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  on  the  Prerogatives  of  St.  Peter,  the  Chief  of 

He  was  immediately  warned  and  given  two  the    Apostles''  (Ratisbon,   1860)  and    "The 

years  of  grace  in  which  to  retrieve  the  evil  Eternity  of  Future   Punishment."     He  also 

reputation  of  his  house.    Other  conquests  in  edited  and  annotated  the  treatise  of  Petavius 

Bnrmah  and  the  Punjaub,  engaged  the  atten-  on  "Dogmatic  Theology."    In  1861  he  pub> 

tion  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  not  till  lished  a  work  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  Pope, 

February,  1856,  that  the  decree  for  his  deposi-  in  which   the  abandonment  of  the  temporal 

tion  was  issued.    He  was  asked  to  sign  a  treaty  power  of    the    papacy  was   advocated,   and 

resigning  all  his  powers  in  consideration  of  thereby  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  the 

Lis  remaining  in  possession  of  his  palace  with  ecclesiastical  authorities.    The  book  was  placed 

an  allowance  of  twelve  lakhs  a  year.     He  in-  upon  the  "  Index  Ezpurgatorius,"  and  its  au- 

dignantly  refused,  and  declared  his  intention  thor  was  compelled  to  leave  Rome.    In  1862 

to  go  to  England  and  lay  his  wrongs  before  he  was  appointed,  at  the  instance  of  Victor 

the  throne.     His  mother  went  in  his  stead,  Emanuel,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  Uni- 

and  was  so  harshly  received  that  she  died  in  versity  of  Turin,  and  in  1863  was  elected  a 

Paris  from  her  sufferings  and  disappointment,  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament.    His  chief 

The  Indian  Government  allotted  the  dethroned  aim  was  to  form  a  party  that  should  be  at  once 

King  a  residence  on  the  river  Hooghly  and  liberal  and  catholic, 

fnanted  him  the  promised  pension  of  £120,000  FeHegrlnl,  Aatmls,  an  Italian  prelate,   born 

Eer  annum.     When  the  mutiny  broke  out,  in  Rome,  Italy,  Aug.  11,  1812;   died  there, 

owever,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  re-  Nov.  2,  1887.     He  was  one  of  the  last  cardi- 

mained  immured  until  the  rebellion  was  sup-  nals  created  by  Pins  IX,  and  was  one  of  those 

pressed.     He  was  then  allowed  to  return  to  who,   on  receiving  assurances  of   protection 

Garden  Reach,  where,  within  his  walled  in-  from  Signor  Crispi,  then  Italian  Minister  of  the 
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Interior,  voted  in  favor  of  holding  the  conclave  under  Gros,  Bertin,  and  the   marine  painter 

for  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  in  1878  within  Hippolyte  Gnrneray.     His  first  appearance  al 

the  city  of  Rome.  the  Salon  was  in  1831  with  a  landscape  from 

Phillips,  John  Arthnr,  a  British  mining  engi-  Anvergne.    This  was  followed  each  year  tiU 

neer,  born  in  Cornwall  in  1823 ;  died  in  Ken-  1838  by  similar  works.     He  then  occupied  him- 

sington,  London,  Jan.  4,  1887.    He  received  self  for  several  years  with  painting  paDoramtt. 

his  technical  education  at  the  £cole  des  Mines  In  1845  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  *'  llie  Cit; 

in  Paris,  where  he  acquired  a  fondness  for  in-  Rat  and  the  Field  Rat,''  which  won  a  mediL 

vestigation  which  never  deserted  him  and  which  Among  his  other  works  are :  ^'  The  Cat  and  the 

for  tha  most  part  had  reference  to  the  applica-  Old  Rat "  (1846) ;  '*  The  Mole  and  the  Rabbit'' 

tion  of  chemistry  to  I nineralogical  and  petro-  (1847);  "Interior  of  a  Farm-House"  (1850); 

logicaJ  questions.    The  results  of  his  investiga-  "  Recreation  "  (1857) ;  **  The  Gala  Day  "  (1859); 

tions  were  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  **  Home  of  Walter  Scott "  (1868);  '*  Spring " 

Chemical  or  Geological  societies  of  which  he  and   "Autumn"  (1869);    "The  Fir^  Plnms 

was  a  fellow  or  in  the  "  Philosophical  Maga-  and  the  Last  Cherries"   (1870);    and  *'Tbe 

zine."    Mr.  Phillips  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb''  (1875). 
Royal  Society  and  a  member  of  the  Institute  of       Salnt-Hilalre,  tmXk  Marc*  de,  a  French  anthor, 

Civil  Engineers.     Besides  the  article  "  Metal-  bom  in  Versailles,  France,  in  1793;  died  Nor. 

lurgy  "  iu  the  "  Encyolopffidia  Metropolitana,"  3,  1887.    He  was  a  page  to  Napoleon  I,  and 

he  was  the  author  of  "  The  Mining  and  Metal-  after  the  fall  of  the  First  Empire  began  writ- 

lurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver  "  (1867) ;  "  Elements  ing  little  books  on  such  trivialities  as  Uie  trt 

of  Metallurgy  "  (1874) ;  "  A  Treatise  on  Ore  of  adjusting  cravats,  and  the  art  of  saeoeeding 

Deposits  "  (1834),  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  love.    When,  after  1830,  works  in  defense 

was,  with  Prof.  H.  Bauerman,  preparing  a  new  of  the  Empire  were  in  vogne,  he  published 

edition  of  his  "  Metallurgy."  "  M^moires  d'un  page  de  la  cour  imp^riale,'* 

Patt,  Aignt  Friedrlch,  a  German  philologist,  and  similar  Napoleonic  works.     Napoleon  III 

bom  in  Nettelrede,  Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1802;  gave  him  a  librarianship  at  Strassburg,  which 

died  in  Halle,  Prussia,  July  12, 1887.    He  was,  he  held  until  1870. 

with  Grimm  and  Bopp,  an  originator  of  the        Sayi-WtttgtistclB,  CtnllM,    Princess  von,  i 

study  of  comparative  philology,  and  made  im-  Russian  author,  bom  in  Poland  in  1819;  died 

portant  discoveries  in  that  science.    For  many  in  Rome,  Italy,  March  9,  1887.     She  was  the 

years  he  filled  a  professorship  at  Halle.    He  daughter  of  a  Prince  Ivanoffska,  a  wealth; 

was  the  author  of  "Die  Zigeuner  in  Europa"  Polish  landowner,  and  in  1836  married,  at  the 

(1844) ;   "  Die  quinare  und  vigesimale  Z&hl-  command  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  6«r- 

methode  by  Vdlkem  aller  Welttheile"  (1847);  roan  Prince  Nicholas  von  Sayn-Wittgenstein, 

"  Die  Ungleichheit  der  mensohlichen  Rassen "  wlio  was  in  the  military  service  of  Rossis. 

(1856);  "  Etymologische  Forschungen  auf  dem  She  left  Russia  in  1848,  and  for  twelve  yean 

Gebiete  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen  "  (2d  lived  at  Weimar  in  the  closest  intimacy  with 

ed.,  1867-70) ;  and  "  Die  Sprachverschieden-  Franz  Liszt,  chapel-roaster  there,  w  ith  whom 

heiten  in  Europa  an  den  Zahlwdrtern  nachge-  she  had  first  become  acquainted  in  St  Tettn- 
wiesen"  (1868).                                                   *  burg  in  1847.    The  Czar  granted  her  a  di- 

Ram^e,  Danld,  a  French  architect,  bom  in  vorce  from  her  husband  in  1856,  but  this  had 

1806;  died  in   Hamburg,  Germany,  Oct.  15,  no  validity  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 

1887.     Among  his  most  important  works  were  which  she  belonged,  and  in  which  she  coold 

the  restoration  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Beau-  not  obtain  the  annulment  of  her  marriage  io 

vais  and  the  churches  at  Noyon,  Abbeville,  and  order  to  wed  Liszt  without  illegitimating  her 

Senlis.    He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Histoire  daughter.    The  Czar  commanded  the  princes 

g^n^raledel'architecture,"  "Monumensanciens  to  resume  her  residence  in  Russia,  and  wbei 

et  modernes,"  "  Dictionnaire  g^n^ral  de  termes  she  refused  to  obey  confiscated  her  estates, 

d'architecture  en  ^uatre  langues,"  and  numer-  which  he  afterward  restored  to  her  daughter, 

ous  essays  on  architecture.  who  married  the  Prince  of  Hohenlobe-§chiI- 

Raadl,  Lorano,  an  Italian  prelate,  bom  in  lingsfQrst.    In  1860  the  Princess  Wittgeasteia 

1817;  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  Dec.  30,  1887.    He  took  up  her  residence  in  Rome,  to  be  followed 

was  the  Minister  of  Police  to  Pope  Pius  IX,  a  year  later  by  Liszt,  who  in  1865  took  holj 

and  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  temporal  orders  in  the  Catholic  Church.     When  the  oobb* 

power  of  the  papacy  his  name  was  a  source  of  poser  died  in  1886  he  made  the  priDceas  hii 

terror.    He  persecuted  Liberal  politicians,  ex-  heiress,  and  intrasted  to  her  the  task  of  arranf- 

ercised  the  most  rigorous  censorship  over  the  ing  for  publication  his  artistic  remains,  whicb 

press,  and  organized  a  spy  system  so  complete  she  was  unable  to  complete.    Her  life  in  Rome 

that  no  native  or  stranger  dared  utter  an  ppin-  was  mainly  devoted  to  literary  couiposinoo. 

ion  without  fear  of  arrest.    He  was  made  a  The  books  that  were  issued  under  her  naoe 

cardinal  in  1875,  and  during  his  last  years  was  treat  for  the  most  part  of  religious  and  theo- 

prefect  of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  logical  subjects.    The  more  important  onei  are 

RaiaseaB,  Philippe,  a  French  painter,  born  in  "  Christianisme  et  Buddhisme"  and  **Relif)ofl 

Paris  in  1816;  died  at  Acquigny,  Dec.  4,  1887.  et  monde."    She  also  wrote  anonymooaly  <« 

He  early  displayed  a  genius  for  art,  and  studied  controversial  themes. 
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SkUnMr,  Heiirieh  Ernst,  a  German  architect,  "  Blackwood,"  and   "  Bentley^s  Miscellany." 

mat  Leipsic  in  1814;  died  at  Giessen  in  He  published :  ^*  Second  Love,  and  Other  Tales  " 

icember,  1887.    Early  in  life  he  entered  the  (1846) ;  **  Gisella,  a  Novel "  (1847) ;  "Letters 

rvioe   of  the  Norwegian  .Government,  and  from  the  Danube"    (1847);    "The   Lily   of 

18  employed  in  the  designing  and  erection  Paris,    or  the  King^s   Nurse "    (1848) ;    and 

public  building?.     Many  of  the  most  beauti-  "  Pictures  from  Revolutionary  Paris  "  (1848). 

I  edifices  in  Norway  are  due  to  him.     His  In  1850  he  began  writing  for  the  stage.    His 

incipal   work  was  the   restoration  of   the  dramatic  works  consist  of  about  sixty  plays 

rontneim  Cathedral  in  1869~'7l.  and  farces,  among  which   are  "  World   and 

SchBldt,  WUhdB  Adolf,  a  German  historian,  Stage,"  ''  Second  Love,"  ''  Sybilla,  or  Step  by 

>ni  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Sept.  26,  1812  ;   died  Step,"  •*  A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  "  Alone,"  '*Time 

Jena,  April  10,  1887.    He  entered  the  uni-  an^  the  Hour,"  "All  for  Her,"  and  "Court 

trsity  at  Berlin  in  1831,  studied  history  un-  Cards,  a  School  for  Coquettes."    In  1865  he 

>r  Ranke,  giving  attention  also  to  philology,  wrote  a  "Life  of  Weber,"  and  more  recentiy 

id  after  teaching  in  different  gymnasia  be-  published  "  For  Ever  and  Never,"  a  novel. 
me  tDtor  in  ancient  history  at  Berlin  in  1840.        Stewart,  Balfonr.  an  English  physicist,  born  in 

I  1842  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Greek  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  1,  1828;  died  in 

ipyma  manuscripts  in  the  Berlin  Library.  Balrath,  Ireland,  Dec.  19,  1887.    He  was  edu- 

&  became  extraordinary  professor  in  1844,  cated  at  the  universities  of  St.  Andrews  and 

id  began  a  highly  successful  course  of  lect-  Edinbargh  where  he  stiowed  special  ability  as 

es  on  modem  history.    He  also  founded  a  a  mathematician.    After  graduation  he  spent 

a^azine  of  historical  science,  which  was  con-  four  years  in  a  mercantile  house  in  compliance 

laed  till  1848,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  with  the  wishes  of  his  father  and  then  passed 

-ankfort  Parliament.    He  was  an  earnest  ad-  several  years  in  Australia,  but  finally  deter- 

»cate  of  a  German  union  under  Prussian  su-  mined  to  devote  his  attention  to  physical  sci- 

emacy,  and  published  a  brochure  on  "  Prus-  ences.    On  his  return  home  during  1856-'58  he 

i^8  German  Policy,"  the  arguments  of  which  assisted  James  D.  Forbes,  then  Professor  of 

ere  supported  by  citations  from  the  secret  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Edin- 

chives  of  Berlin  in  a  fuUer  work  entitled  burgh.    In  1859  he  was  appointed  director  of 

Prusso  -  German  Unionist  Aims    since   the  the   Magnetic  Observatory  at   Kew,   and   in 

rne  of  Frederick  the  Great."    The  triumph  1867  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  meteorological 

absolutism  drove  him  to  Ztlricb  in  1851,  committee.    These  ofSces  he  resigned  in  1870 

here  his  professional  duties  were  more  ex-  to  accept  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 

tting.     There  he  published  a  work  entitled  Owens  College,  Manchester,  which  place  he 

Contemporary  History"  (1859),  and  when  held  until  his  death.    In  1868  he  received  the 

ar  was  threatened  between  France  and  Prus*  Rumford  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 

a  in  1859  he  wrote  a  book  on  "  Elsass  and  don  for  his  discovery  of  the  law  of  equality  be- 

3thringen,"  recounting  the  circumstances  of  tween  the  absorptive  and  radiative  powers  of 

leir  annexation  to  France.     He    began  at  bodies,  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  had   been 

Iricb  the  revision  of  Becker's  "  Universal  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  Edin- 

istorj."     In  18G0  Schmidt  was  called   to  burgh.     Besides  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 

5Da  to  take  the  chair  that  Droysen  had  left  Society  of  London,  the  Astronomical  and  tiie 

leant.    He  published  a  work  on  "  Paris  in  Meteorological  Societies  of  London,  he  was  a 

le  Time  of  the  Revolution  "  (8  vols.,  Jena,  member  of  learned  bodies,  both  in  the  United 

$74-'76)  and  a  volume  of  historical  parallels  States  and  on  the  Continent,  and  at  the  time  of 

ititled  "  Epochs  and  Catastrophes,"  and  af-  his  death  was  president  of  the  Physical  Society 

trward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Greek  and  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in 

istorj.     Two  volumes  dealing  with   "  The  London,  also  a  member  of  the  committee  ap- 

ge  of  Pericles  "  were  issued,  and  a  third  vol-  pointed  to  advise  the  Government  on  solnr 

me  was  partly  printed.  physics.    In  addition  to  many  papers  on  sub- 

SAfMfr,  Karl,  a  German  physician,  bom  in  jects  connected  with  various  branches  of  phys- 
J88;  died  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  Feb.  7,  1887.  ics  among  which  are:  with  Warren  Do  la  Rue 
e  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Ber-  and  others  "  Researches  on  Solar  Physics,"  and 
n,  and  was  surgeon  of  a  hospital  for  women  with  Peter  G.  Tait  researches  on  the  "  Heating 
hich  attracted  students  and  patients  from  all  Produced  by  Rotation  in  Vacuo";  on  "Meteor- 
arts  of  the  world.  The  strain  of  his  profes-  ology  and  Magnetism  " ;  and  a  recent  article 
onal  work  brought  on  fatal  brain-fever.  "  Terrestrial  Mngnetism,"  for  the  "Encyclopie- 

StepMB,  John  Palgrtve,  an  English  dramatic  dia  Britannica,"  in  which  he  advocates  a  work- 
nthor,  bom  in  Norfolk,  England,  in  1809 ;  ing  hypothesis.  Prof.  Stewart  published  an 
ied  in  London,  England,  Aug.  19,  1887.  He  "Elementary  Treatise  on  Heat"(1871);  "Lesson 
ras  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam-  in  Elementary  Physics  "  (1871) ;  a  science  prim- 
ridge,  and  was  intended  for  the  Church,  but  er  on  "  Physics  "  (1872) ;  "  The  Conservation  of 
bandoned  the  idea  of  a  clerical  profession.  Energy"  (1874);  in  the  "International  Scien- 
kfter  traveling  for  several  years  on  the  Conti-  tific  Series,"  with  Peter  G.  Tait,  "The  Unseen 
lent  he  entered  the  literary  profession,  and  Universe"(1875),  of  which  twelve  editions  have 
or  many    years   contributed    to    "Eraser,"  been  issued,  and  "Practical  Physics"  (1885). 
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Strtkoficb,  Hairlce,  operatic  rnanager,  born  in  that  appeared  chieflj  in  the  '^  Annalen  d^ 
Lemberg,  Poland,  1823 ;  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  8,  Chemie  nnd  Pharniacie.'* 
1887.  He  first  introduced  to  the  American  and  Vhrich,  Jean  Jteqies  Alexis,  a  French  soldier, 
European  musical  public  Patti,  Nilsson,  and  born  in  Pfalsbnrg,  Feb.  15,  1802 ;  died  in 
many  other  celebrated  singers.  Not  long  be-  Paris,  France,  Oct  11,  1887.  He  was  edn* 
fore  his  death  he  published  *^  Memoirs  of  an  cated  at  St.  Oyr,  and  took  part  in  the  Gam- 
Impresario.*'  paign  of  1828  in  Spain,  became  a  captain  in 

Straagfard,  Eadly  Anie,  Viscountess,  an  Eng-  1831,  was  transferred  to  the  African  army, 
lish  philanthropist,  bom  about  1834;  died  and  remained  in  that  service  for  twenty  jean 
at  sea,  March  24,  1887.  She  was  a  daughter  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
of  Admiral  Beaufort.  After  his  death  in  1852,  and  was  a  general  of  division  during 
1857  she  traveled  with  her  sister  in  the  East,  the  Crimean  War.  In  the  Italian  campaign 
and  described  her  travels  in  *^  Egyptian  Sep-  he  commanded  an  infantry  division.  After 
ulcbres  and  Syrian  Shrines ''  (London,  1860),  having  been  transferred  to  the  reserve  in  1667, 
a  work  which  obtained  great  popularity  and  he  resumed  active  service  when  the  Franco- 
led  to  her  acquaintance  with  Percy,  the  last  Prussian  War  broke  out  in  1870,  commanding 
Viscount  Strangford,  distinguished  as  a  phi-  a  division  of  Alsatian  troops.  After  the  battk 
lologist  and  Orientalist,  whom  she  married  in  of  Worth  he  became  commandant  of  Strasbors, 
1862.  After  his  death  in  1869  she  secluded  and  defended  the  fortress  during  the  bombara- 
herself  from  society  and  devoted  her  attention  ment,  lasting  seven  weeks,  but  finally  capita- 
to  philanthropic  works.  Taking  a  special  in-  lated.  For  this  he  was  severely  censored  in 
terest  in  hospital  nursing,  she  went  through  a  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  in- 
course  of  training  in  one  of  the  London  hos-  vestigate  the  capitulations  during  the  war. 
pitals  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  Taflsall  Bey  tirigi)  an  Italian  revolutionist  and 
of  the  subject.  She  founded  the  National  As-  Egyptologist,  born  in  1812;  died  io  Rodm, 
Bociation  for  providing  nurses  for  the  sick  Italy,  June  13,  1887.  He  poasessed  talents 
poor  and  many  similar  institutions.  When  and  inclination  for  an  artistic  career,  but  en- 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  published  to  the  tered  the  Austrian  army  at  the  age  of  seven- 
world,  she  collected  £30,000  sterling  for  the  teen.  He  resigned  his  commission  on  aoconnt 
aid  of  the  suffering  peasantry  of  Bulgaria.  In  of  a  wound  received  in  a  frontier  affray  with 
1877  she  founded  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  Prussian  soldiers.  Already  a  member  of  a  s^ 
Turkish  sick  and  wounded  in  the  war  between  cret  political  society,  he  was  soon  afterward 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  went  with  a  staff  of  forced  to  flee  from  the  police  to  Lugano  and 
nurses  to  the  front,  where  she  opened  field-  thence  to  Geneva,  where  ne  became  a  friend  of 
hospitals.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mazzini,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  into 
Russians,  and  underwent  hardships  from  which  Savoy  in  1834,  after  which  they  resided  in 
she  never  recovered.  In  1882  Lady  Strang-  Paris  until  the  Austrian  amnesty  enabled  Vaa- 
ford  went  to  Cairo  and  opened  the  Victoria  sali  to  go  to  Milan  as  agent  of  the  Mazziniana. 
Hospital,  in  which  many  sick  and  wounded  He  was  soon  discovered,  tried  for  treason,  and 
Engli:ih  officers  and  soldiers  were  nursed,  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  eom- 
With  other  ladies  she  established  the  Women^s  muted  to  banishment  for  life.  For  the  next 
Emigration  Society  in  London  in  1882.  She  nine  years  he  traveled  through  various  coon- 
died  while  on  tlie  journey  to  Port  Said  (o  or-  tries,  supporting  himself  by  the  sale  of  liis 
ganize  there  a  hospital  for  British  sailors.  paintings.     In    1848  he   returned  to  Italy  to 

StroBMyer,  Aigust,  a  German  chemist,  born  in  fight  for  the  independence  of  his  country/and 

Bad  Limmer,  Hanover,  July  7,  1807 ;  died  in  when  again  driven  into  exile  after  the  fall  of 

Hanover,  Nov.  21,  1887.    He  entered  the  Uni-  Rome,  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  became  tbe 

versity  of  Gdttingen  as  a  student  of  jurispru-  most  zealous  and  capable  c<»Eu\jutor  of  Marietta 

dence  in  1825,  but  soon  abandoned  this  branch  in  the  discovery  and  interpretation  of  antiqni- 

for  the  study  of  natural  science,  especially  ties.    The  events  of  1859  again  summoned  bin 

chemistry.     In   1825  he  went  to  Paris  and  to  Italy,  and  in  the  following  year  he  foa|ibt 

there  studied  under  Dumas,  Gay  Lussac,  and  with  Garibaldi  in  Sicily,  returning  after  tbe 

Th^nard.     A  year  later  he  returned  to  Han-  close  of  the  campaign  to  Egypt.     He  held  tbe 

over,  but  in  1832  was  appointed  to  a  college  rank  of  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive, 

assistantship  in  Aberdeen.     In  1834  he  was  Hb  last  years  were  passed  in  Rome.    He  was 

called  to  the  charite  of  a  factory  in  Drontheim,  a  sufferer  from  a  painful  disease,  and  took  bi« 

Norway,  where  until  1853  he  was  engaged  in  own  life  in  a  fit  of  depression.     A  public  fo- 

the  making  of  chromium  preparations,  princi-  neral  was  given  him  by  the  Italian  Grovemment 

pallythepotassiumbichromate  from  the  chromic  Ticj-Gastel)  M.  de^  a  French  diplomatist  and 

iron  of  Rdraas.    Failing  health  then  compelled  historian,  born  in  Pari:^,  France,  Oct.  11, 1^; 

his  return  to  Hanover,  where  ho  spent  the  re-  died  there,  Oct.  6,  1887.     In  1821  he  wassp- 

mainder  of  his  life  in  investigations  in  applied  pointed  attache  to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  of 

chemistry,  many  of  which  he  carried  on  m  the  which  he  afterward  became  secretary.    He  vas 

university  laboratory  in  Gdttingen.    He  was  a  removed  to  Vienna  in  1828,  and  the  following 

member  of  scientific  societies,  and  the  results  year  became  a  sub-director  at  the  ICinistry  A 

of  his  various  investigations  are  given  in  papers  Foreign  Affairs,  a  post  that  he  occupied  to  tbe 
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nd  of  1848,  when  he  was  made  director.    He  logical  Aantomy  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 

endered  his  resigDation  at  the  coup  (Vetat^  yet  Paris,  and  in  1872  was  transferred  to  the  chair 

n  1853  he  obtained  his  retiring  allowance,  and  of  Comparative  and  Experimental  Pathology, 

[evoted  himself  to  historical  studies.    He  wrote  becoming  in  December,   1875,   Dean  of  the 

»  *'  Ilistory   of   the  Restoration,"   which  ap-  Medical  Faculty.     He  was  accused  daring  the 

reared  in  twenty  volumes.    He  was  the  oldest  empire  of  holding  materialistic  views,  but  wns 

aember  of  the  French  Academy,  of  whicli  he  called  in  to  attend  the  Comte  de  Cnambord, 

ras  elected  a  member  in  1873.  when  tlie  latter  was  dying  at  Frohsdorf.    Dr. 

flscker,  Frtodrich  Hieod«r,  a  German  philoso-  Yulpian  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Pasteur 

iher,  bom  in  Ludwigsburg,  Wdrtemberg,  June  treatment,  and  taxed  his  colleagues  of  lack  of 

iOj  1807 ;  died  in  Gmunden,  Sept  15, 1887.   He  patriotism  in  questioning  the  safety  of  the 

ras    educated   at  the  Stuttgart  Gymnasium,  intensive  treatment,  which  has  since  been  aban- 

tudied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  visited  the  doned.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  Academy 

irincipal  German  cities  for  the  examination  of  of  Medicine,  and  in  1876  to  the  Academy  of 

heir  artistic  treasures.     After  teaching  theolo-  Sciences.  He  was  given  the  Gross  of  the  Legion 

7  for  three  years  at  Tubingen,  he  became  ex-  of  Honor  in  1869,  and  was  made  an  officer  in 

raordinary  professor  of  philosophy  tliere  in  1878.    Dr.  Yulpian  was  the  author  of  various 

837,  traveled  in  Italy  and  Greece,  and  was  medical  works,  among  which  are:  ^'DesPneu- 

aade  full  professor  in  1844,  but  was  dismissed  monies  Secondaires  '^  (1860) ;   *^  Lemons  sur  la 

rom  that  post  in  1846  on  account  of  his  opin-  Physiologic  G^n^rale  et  oompar6e  du  Syst^me 

ons  aft  a  free  thinker.    Shortly  after  his  res-  Nerveux"    (1866);    **  Lemons   sur    TAppareil 

oration  to  his  post  in  1848,  the  revolution  vasomoteur'^  (IB74);    '^Clinique  m^dicale  de 

»roke  out,  and  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  rH6pital  de  laOharit(§^*(1878);  and  ^^  Maladies 

National  Parliament.    In  1855  he  was  made  du  Syst^me  nerveux^' (1879). 

irof  essor  at  the  cantonal  high-school,  and  at  WagMr,  M«rlti  Fricdrtdi,  a  German  ethnologist, 

he    Federal    Polytechnic  School  of  Zdrich,  bom  in  Bayreuth,  Bavaria,  Oct.  18.  1818;  died 

Switzerland,  but  in  1866  returned  to  Wartem-  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  in  May,  1887.    In  early 

>urg  as  Professor  of  .^thetics  and  German  youth  he  entered  a  counting-house  at  Mar- 

l»iterature  both  at  Tdbingen  at  the  Stuttgart  seilles,  whence  he  visited  Algeria,  and  acquired 

?oljtecnic  School.     His  principal  works  were  such  a  taste  for  travel  that  he  made  it  thence^ 

I  treatise  on  ''  Esthetics,  or  Science  of  the  forth  the  business  of  his  life.    After  studying 

beautiful  ^*  (6  vols.,  1847-'57),  "  The  Sublime  the  natural  sciences,  especially    zoology,   at 

uid  the  Oomic  "(1857);  *^ Faust;  the  Third  Paris,  he  returned  to  Algeria,  and  traveled  fur 

Part  of  the  Tragedy  "  (1862) ;  "  Epigrams  from  two  years  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,   after 

Baden-Baden  "  (1862) ;  "  The  German  War  of  which  he  published  "  Travels  in  the  Regency 

1870-^71 "  a  heroic  poem  ;   and  '^Fashion  and  of  Algiers  from  1836  to  1838"  (3  vols.,  Augs- 

Cynici8m"(1879).    His  great  work  on  "-^s-  burg,  1841).    In  1843-'46  he  made  long  ex- 

thetics  "  presents  an  analysis  of  the  nietaphysi-  plorations  in  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia,  and 

[^al  sources  of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  in  Persia  and   Kurdistan  in    1851-^52.     He 

had  for  its  basis  a  philosophical  system  that  spent  three  years  in  North  America  with  Karl 

was  idealistic,  and  yet  diverged  from  the  meth-  von  Scherzer,  then  three  years  in  South  Amer- 

Dds  of  thought  that  had  been  taught  by  his  ica,  giving  special  attention  to  Panama,  Chiri- 

master,  Hegel.  qui,  and  the  Ecuadorian  Andes.    In  1860  he 

Teldaur,  WOhelB,  a  German  organist  and  returned  to  Munich,  and  was  made  honorary 

composer,  bom  in  Hersfeld,  Hesse,  in  1812;  Prof essor  of  Geography  at  the  university  and 

died  in  Homburg,  Sept.  3,  1887.    He  was  the  keeper  of  the  new  Ethnographical  Museum, 

aon  of  a  musician,  and  was  early  taught  the  He  there  devoted  himself  to  prehistoric  archae- 

piano,   organ,   violin,  and  other  instruments,  ology,    and    discovered    abundant   lacustrine 

He  was  organist  and  teacher  of  music  in  vari-  habitations  in  the  Stamberg  See  and  other 

ons  places,  and  about  1836  became  Professor  of  Bavarian  lakes.     His    books    include:    ^^The 

^asic  at  the  Homburg  Seminary  in  Hesse.  He  Caucasus  and  the  Cossack  Country^'  (1B47); 

composed  fantasias,  fugues,  quartets  for  strings,  **  Travels  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  *'  (1852-^53) ; 

and  vocal  pieces,  a  collection  of  which  was  *^  Travels  in  North  America '^  (3  vols.,  1854); 

published  in  London  in  1881.    He  also  pub-  "The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica "(1856);  "On 

usbed  a  series  of  collections  of  German  choral  the  Origin  of  Lacustrine  Habitations  in  Bava- 

rnelodies  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  ria "  (1867) ;  "  The  Topography,  Object,  and 

with  valuable  historical  notes,  of  which  three  Age  of  Lacustrine  Habitations"  (1867);  "The 

^olames  were  issued  (1845-^65).  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Law  of  the  Migra- 

Talplaa^  Edae  Fdlx  Alfred,  a  French  physiologist,  tion  of  Organisms  "  (1868) ;  "  The  Influence  of 

bom  in  France,  Jan.  5,  1826 ;  died  in  Paris,  Geographical  Isolation  and  Colonization  on  the 

^ay  18,  1887.     He  was  the  son  of  a  distin-  Morphological    Variations    of     On^anisins " 

fished  lawyer,  and  was  graduated  in  medicine  n871) ;  "  New  Contributions  to  the  Darwinian 

In  1854.    Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  the  Controversy"  (1871);  "The  Natural  Process 

^osenm  of  Natural  History,  where  he  conducted  of  Species-Formation"  (1675);   and  a  great 

^  series  of  investigations  on  the  nervous  system,  work  entitled   "Natural   History  Travels  in 

Xn  1867  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Patho-  Tropical  America  "  (1870). 
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Werder,  Asgist  Ctrl  Leopold,  Count  yod,  a  Ger-  Whltwortky  Sir  Joaeph,  a  British  mecbomeil 

man  soldier,  born  at  Schlossberg,  East  Prussia,  engineer,  bom  in  Stockport,  England,  Dec.  21, 

Sept.  12,  1808;  died  in  Pomerania,  Sept.  13,  1803;  died  in  Monte  Carlo,  Italy,  Jan.  22, 1887. 

1887.    He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  He  was  taught  by  his  father,  who  kept  a  school, 

noble  family,  and  was  the  son  of  a  lieutenant  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  was 

of  dragoons.    Educated  in  the  military  schools  placed  with    his  uncle,   a  cotton-spinner  in 

of  Glogau  and  Berlin,  he  became  an  officer  of  Derbyshire,  where  he  became  familiar  with  tb« 

the  Topographical  Corps,  and  was  sent  as  a  machinery  of  the  factory   and   ultimately  its 

commissioner  with  the  Russian  army,  then  in  practical  managing  engineer.    In  1821  he  weot 

conflict  with  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Can-  to  Manchester  and  spent  four  years  in  acquiring 

casus,  and  was  wounded  at  Kefar.    He  was  a  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton-mi- 

rapidly  advanced  in  rank,  becoming  a  lienten-  chinery.    He  then  went  to  London  and  soo^ 

ant-general  in  1866,  when  he  bore  a  conspicu-  employment  in  the  best  shops  of  that  city 

ous  part  in  the  Bohemian  campaign  of  Prince  During  off  honrs  he  worked  at  bis  own  derioea, 

Frederick  Carl,  and  in  the  victories  of  Gitchin  and  in  this  way  completed  the  true  plane,  an 

and  Sadowa.    In  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  instrument  which  conferred  the  power  of  mtk- 

1870-'71,  Gen.  Werder  was  the  virtual  com-  ing  perfectly  true  surfaces  for  all  kinds  of 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Third  German  Army,  sliding  tools,  by  which  the  resistance  arising 

nominally  under  the  direction  of  the  Crown-  from   friction   was   reduced    to    its   smalket 

Prince  of  Germany,  and  took  part  in  the  bat-  figure.     Among  other  things  he  was  employed 

tie  of  Wdrth.    He  directed  the  siege  of  Stras-  on  the  manufacture  of  Babbage^s  calcoltting 

burg,  and  when  the  sarrison  capitulated  he  machine,  in  which  he  was  always  a  firm  be- 

was  made  a  full  general  of  infantry.    He  then  liever.   In  1833  he  returned  to  Manchester  md 

formed  the  Fourteenth  German  Army  Corps,  established  himself  as  a  maker  of  toots.  Through 

and  completed  the  conquest  of  Alsace.    He  his  efforts  a  uniform  system  of  screw-heads  was 

was  next  ordered  to  oppose  the  Army  of  the  introduced,  and  has  since  been  employed  not 

East  under  Bourbaki.    He  captured  that  gen-  only  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  eol- 

eraPs  headquarters  by  storm,  Jan.  9,  1871,  and  onies,  but  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany.   Bj 

in  a  three  days*  battle,  January  15  to  17,  com-  this  reform  nuts  and  screws  have  been  madein- 

pletely  defeated   the  French,    who    fled    to  terchangeable  wherever  the  Whitworth  thread 

Switzerland.    After  the  war  he  was  definitely  is  used.     The  manufacture  of  appliances  for 

appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Four-  accurate  measurements  followed.  His  standard 

teenth  Corps  of  the  German  Army.     ^  gaag^s,  taps,  and  dies,  and  improved  forms  of 

Wenaer,  Guta?,  a  German  philanthropist,  born  tools  grew  steadily  in  public  favor.  At  the 
in  Zwiefalten,  WQrteroberg,  March  12,  1809;  World^s  Fair  held  in  London  in  1851  he  ei- 
died  in  Reutlingen,  Wdrtemberg,  Aug.  2, 1887.  hibited  an  assortment  of  machine-tools  and  also 
He  was  educated  for  the  Protestant  ministry,  his  machine  for  measuring  differences  of  one 
and  for  six  years  was  curate  of  a  village  church,  millionth  of  an  inch,  for  which  he  received  the 
He  established  a  children's  asylum,  and,  besides  Council  medal.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  t 
practicing,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  self-  Royal  Commissioner  to  the  World's  Fair  held 
sacrificing  benevolence  with  such  eloquence  in  New  York,  and  prepared  a  report  on '^Amer* 
that  he  excited  envy  and  vexation  among  the  ican  Manufacturing  Industries  "  which  attracted 
regular  pastors  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  much  attention.  He  was  reouested  by  the 
which  he  appeared  by  drawing  away  all  their  British  Gx>vernment  in  1854  to  design  and  pro- 
hearers.  Having  been  dismissed  by  the  con-  duce  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  riilee 
sistory  the  churches  were  thenceforth  closed  for  the  army.  He  determined  the  effects  of 
to  him,  yet  he  continued  his  appeals  in  work-  every  pitch  and  kind  of  rifiing,  and  of  every 
.<»hops  and  beer-houses.  He  went  to  Reutlin-  length  of  projectile,  from  the  sphere  to  a  mif* 
gen,  and,  purchasing  on  credit  the  water-power  sile  having  a  length  of  twenty  timee  its  dia- 
of  a  mountain- brook  in  the  neighboring  village  meter,  and  the  principlea  determined  upon 
of  Dettingen,  established  a  paper-factory  for  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  Whit- 
the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  help-  worth  rifle  now  extensively  used.  Th^e  same 
less,  ana  educating  paupers  and  outcasts  to  principles  were  applied  to  the  Whitworth  cia- 
work.  He  interested  others  in  his  objects,  and  non,  said  to  be  **the  most  enduring,  the  mo6t 
in  the  course  of  time  founded  an  iron  foundry  accurate,  the  most  powerful  in  penetration*  and 
and  mechanical  workshops  in  Reutlingen  in  the  longest  in  range  "  In  the  search  for  i 
which  the  blind,  the  crippled,  and  the  destitute  proper  material  for  the  construction  of  these 
were  taught  to  do  useful  work,  and  were  main-  guns  he  introduced  the  nse  of  the  fluid-preaed 
tained  in  comfort  in  a  lodgiog-house.  steel  now  largely  employed  for  many  purposes. 

Werthhetner,  Jaseph  Ritter  fan,  a  Jewish  phil-  He  founded  in  1868  the  Whitworth  SchoUr- 

anthropist  and  author,  bom  in  1800;  died  in  ships,  by  means  of  which  £3,000  are  annaallj 

Vienna,  Austria,  March  19,  1887.    He  was  for  awarded  to  students  in  engineering.     Each 

more  than  thirty  years  president  of  the  Jewish  scholarship  has  a  value  of  £100,  and  is  tenable 

community  in  Vienna.     As  an  author  he  is  for  three  years.    In  1875  he  added  to  this 

best  known  by  *'  The  Jews  in  Austria,"  and  benefaction  by  the  foundation  of  a  number  of 

^*  The  Taking  of  an  Oath.^^  Whitworth  exhibitions.    He  was  awarded  one 
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ve  grandi  prix  given  to  England  at  WMd,  Mn«  Heuy,  an  English  authoress,  bom 
d^s  Fair  held  in  Pari^  in  1867,  and  a  in  Worcestershire,  Englaud,  about  1820;  died 
r  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Feb.  8,  1887.  Her  maiden  name  was  Ellen 
rom  Napoleon  III.  In  1878  his  firm  Price.  Her  early  life  was  passed  in  the  city 
three  ffrandaprix  and  a  gold  medal  for  of  Worcester,  where  she  obtained  familiarity 
libit  at  the  World's  Fair  held  in  Paris  with  the  phases  of  cathedral  life  jwhich  have 
bat  year.  He  also  received  the  Albert  formed  the  subject  of  many  of  her  stories, 
"om  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  in  Shortly  after  her  marriage  she  went  to  live 
'he  degree  of  D.  0.  L.  was  conferred  abroad.  Her  first  efforts  at  fiction  were  short 
by  Oxford,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  the  stories,  which  appeared  in  ^'  Hentley's  Miscel- 
ies  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh.  He  was  lany  '^  and  **  Colbum's  Magazine.'*  In  1861 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  *'East  Lynne"  was  published.  This  romance 
and  in  1869  was  created  a  baronet,  proved  so  popular  that  up  to  the  time  of  her 
ings  include  papers  which  have  been  death  140,000  copies  had  been  sold  in  England, 
as  **  Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Mechan-  and  it  had  been  translated  into  most  Conti- 
jects"  (1858);  ^*  Papers  on  Practical  nental  languages,  and  into  some  Eastern 
:  Guns  and  Steel'*  (1873);  and  *' Essays  tongues,  besides  being  dramatized.  ^'The 
anical  Subjects"  (1882).  Channings"  and  "Mrs.  Halliburton's  Trou- 
,  tidw%f«i,a  Prussian  soldier,  born  hies"  appeared  in  quick  succession.  In  1867 
ter,  Oct.  16,  1818 :  died  in  Coburg,  she  became  associate  editor  of  the  **  Argosy," 
1887.  He  received  his  early  education  in  which  many  or'  her  later  stories  were  first 
tollegium  Fredericianum,  Ednigsberg,  published.  One  of  her  stories,  *^A  Life's  Se- 
Q  proceeded  to  the  cadet  school  at  cret,"  dealt  with  the  evil  tendencies  of  strikes 
iter  which  he  entered  the  army.  He  and  trades  unions,  was  published  anonymous- 
idly,  becoming  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  )y,  and  caused  a  riot  in  front  of  the  premises 
n  the  war  of  1866,  the  brigade  that  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  m  hich  brought 
nanded  was  prominently  connected  it  out.  Another.  *^Danesbury  House,"  gained 
series  of  victories  at  Nachod,  Skalitz,  the  prize  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Society. 
9chfide],  Gradlitz,  and  KOniggratz.  He  She  wrote  much  under  the  pen-name  of 
noted  m^jor-general  in  1868.  In  the  **  Johnny  Ludlow."  After  the  death  of  her 
'russian  War,  at  the  head  of  the  For-  husband  she  returned  to  England.  Mrs.  Wood's 
Brigade  of  Infantry,  he  was  a  con-  other  stories  are :  "  Anne  Hereford,"  "  Bessy 
contributor  to  the  successes  of  Mars-  Rane,"  *'  Court  Netherleigh,"  **  Dene  Hollow," 
Gravelotte,  and  Roisseville.  On  Sept.  *•  Edina,"  "  Elster's  Folly."  *'  George  Canter- 
,  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  bury's  Will,"  ''Johnny  Ludlow"  (first  and 
wenty-second  Infantry  Division,  with  second  series),  "Lady  Adelaide,"  "Lord  Oak- 
le  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  bum's  Daughters,"  "  Master  of  Greylands," 
on  the  Loire,  fought  on  October  "Mildred  Arkell,"  "Orvill  College."  "Oswald 
\rtenay,  and  on  the  following  day  Cray"  "  Park  water,"  "  Pomeroy  Abbey," 
ns,  stonned  Chateaudun  on  October  "  Red  Court  Farm,"  "  Roland  Yorke,"  "  Shad- 
pied  Cbartres  on  the  21st,  assisted  ow  of  Ashlydyat,"  **St.  Martin's  Eve," 
id  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  "Trevelyn  Hold,"  "Vomer's  Pride."  "Within 
ngagements,  and  contributed  substan-  the  Maze,"  "  Danesbury  House,"  "  Bessy 
the  reduction  of  Le  Mans  and  Alen^on.  Wells,"  and  "  Lady  Grace." 
23,  1871,  he  was  appointed  a  general  OHIO.  State  G^TemMBt — The  State  officers 
on,  and  on  August  18  a  lieutenant-  during  1887  were:  Governor,  Joseph  B.  Fur- 
He  published  a  "  Diary  "  relating  his  aker,  Republican ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  S.  A. 
ce  in  the  French  war  (1872).  Conrail ;  Secretary  of  State,  James  S.  Robin- 
tM,  CtTgg  GreiM  6I71I9  Baron,  an  Eng-  son ;  Auditor,  Emil  Kiesewetter ;  Treasurer 
tician,  born  in  London,  England,  in  of  Stite,  John  C.  Brown;  Attorney-General, 
lied  in  Brighton,  England,  Nov.  6,  Jacob  A.  Eohler;  Board  of  Public  Works: 
le  was  the  son  of  George  Carr,  the  William  M.  Hahn,  C.  A.  Flickinger,  Wells  S. 
d  Wolverton,  and  after  receiving  his  Jones ;  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  Eli 
1  at  Rugby  school  was  admitted  as  a  T.  Tappan;  Judges  of  Supreme  Court :  Selwyn 
in  the  banking-house  of  Glyn,  Mills,  N.  Owen,  Marshall  G.  Williams,  William  T. 
nd  Co.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  Spenr,  Thaddeus  A.  Minshall,  Franklin  J.  Dick- 
er for  Shaftesbury  in  1867,  and  rep-  man;  Clerk  of  Supreme  Court,  Urban  H.  Hester, 
that  borough  till  he  succeeded  to  his  FIbmcm. — The  balances  in  the  ^treasury  to 
title  in  1878.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  the  credit  of  the  several  funds  at  the  close  of 
;ame  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Glyn  was  the  fiscal  year  1886  were  as  follow :  General 
s  whip  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  filled  revenue,  $272,794.78;  sinking  fund,  $96,286.- 
ition  with  great  zeal  till  he  entered  92;  State  common-school  fund,  $87,189.69; 
r  House,  was  a  thorough-going  party  total,  $456,221.24.  The  receipts  into  the 
d  spent  his  money  freely  for  party  treasury  during  the  year  from  all  sources 
.  In  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  of  1886  amounted  to  $6,055,868.58.  The  disbnrse- 
^Iverton  was  Postmaster-General.  ments  during  the  same  period  were  $0,289,- 
OL.  xxvii. — 41  A 
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811.04,  leaving  the  cash  balance  in  the  treas-  of  the  State,  so  far  from  having  a  baneful  ef- 

ary,  November  15,  1887,  to  the  credit  of  the  feet  upon  the  coal-trade  of  the  State,  proTed, 

following  funds :  General  revenue,  $65,864.09 ;  on  the  contrary,  to  be  beneficial  by  forcing  the 

sinking  fund,    $102,294.08;    Stiite    common-  coal-product  upon  localities  hitherto  undreamed 

school  fund,   $54,620.56 ;   making  a  total  of  of  and  which  have  proved  to  be  of  a  consomp- 

$222,278.73.    The  State   Auditor,  in  his  re-  tive  capacity  beyond  expectation.    The  retoms 

port  for  1887,  estimated  the  total  income  of  show  the  product  to  have   been   10,301,708 

the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  1888  at  $5,555,-  tons.    The  number  of  miners  employed  b  f»- 

418.99,  and  the  expenditures  at  $7,071,466.49.  ported  as  22,287. 

The  grand  duplicate  for  1887  showed  the  PilltlcaL — The  first  of  the  State  convradoiK 
taxable  value  of  property  as  follows :  Lands,  of  the  political  parties  was  that  of  the  Pro- 
$720,329,294 ;  real  estate  in  cities,  towns,  and  liibitionists,  held  in  Delaware  June  80.  It 
villages,  $464,681,881 ;  chat^tel  property,  $520,-  nominated  for  Governor,  Morris  Sharp,  of 
172,094;  total  value,  $1,705,182,719.  On  this  Washington  Gourt-House,  and  for  LieuteoAot- 
the  total  levy  for  State  purposes  was  two  and  Governor,  Walter  T.  Mills,  of  Wooster,  Wajne 
nine  tenths  mills  on  the  dollar,  producing  $82,-  County.  The  platform  adopted  commended 
235,067.98,  excluding  delinquent  taxes  and  the  work  of  the  Women^s  Christian  Temper- 
also  a  $1  per-capita  tax  on  dogs,  which  pro-  ance  Union,  denounced  the  Dow  law,  expressed 
duced  $202,772.  On  the  saiue  valuation  the  sympathy  for  the  wage-earners,  declared  that 
total  tfl^es  of  the  county  and  minor  organize-  personal  and  corrupt  motives  had  no  place  in 
tions  amounted  to  $27,292,620.70.  politics,  expressed  indignation  at  the  growth 

Stati  and  Lacal  Debts. — ^The  total  funded  debt  of  anarchy,  which  was  declared  to  be  an  off- 

of  the  State  is  $8,416,465,  and  the  irreducible  shoot  of  the  saloon,  opposed  sudden  and  violent 

debt  of  the  State  (trust  funds)  $4,526,716.65.  changes  in  the  tariff  system,  demanded  grett& 

The  local  debts  are  as  follow :  Debts  of  couu-  safeguards  for    the   Christian    Sabbath,  and 

ties,  $6,892,745.26  ;  debts  of  cities,  $48,193,-  asked  that  a  law  be  passed  compelling  instnic- 

963.84 ;  debts  of  incorporated  villages,  $1,748,-  tion  in  the  public  schools  as  to  the  effects  of 

772.98 ;  debts  of  townships,  $557,888.71 ;  debts  alcohol  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system, 

of  special  school-districts,  $2,455,880.71 ;  total  The  State  Convention  of  the  Union  Lahot 

State  and  local  debts,  $54,848,696.  party  was  held  in  Columbus  July  4  and  5. 

EailraadB. — The  report  of  the  Railroad  Com-  John  Seitz,  of  Tifiin,  was  nominated  for  Got- 
missioner  gives  the   following  statistics    for  ernor,  and  F.  McDonald,  of  Springfield,  for 
1887 :  Total  mileage  of  standard  gauge  railroad  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  platform  adopted 
in  Ohio,   6,725;   double-track  railroad,  620;  favored  the  abolishment  of  the  fee  system  of 
total  mileage  of  narrow  gauge  railroads,  619  ;  paying  public  officials,  demanded  the  enforce- 
mileage  in  hands  of  receivers,  1,067 ;  miles  of  ment  of  laws  against  bribery,  asked  for  the 
steel  rail,  6,702 ;  miles  of  fencing  of  all  kinds,  revocation   of   the  charters  of   corporation 
9,965 ;  proportion  of  stock  and  debt  of  lines  which  violate  the  laws,  aaked  for  the  passcge 
in  Ohio,  $536,189,882 ;  stock  and  debt  per  mile-  of  a  law  taxing  mortgages  and  granting  a  oor* 
line  in  Ohio,  $72,885 ;  average  cost  per  mile-  responding    exemption    to    mortgagors,   de- 
line  in  Ohio,  $78,272.    These  figures  include  manded  that  school-books  be  printed  by  the 
depot  buildings,  wood  and  water  stations,  and  State  and  furnished  to  pupils  at  cost,  demanded 
sidinffs.   The  statistics  show  the  following  gross  that  banks  be  required  to  give  security  to  the 
earnings :   Passenger  transportation,  $25,495.-  State,  denounced  the  courts  for  not  enforciag 
598 ;  per  cent,  of  total  earnings,  22*65  ;  freight  the  laws  against  gambling  in  stocks  and  fara 
transportation,  $78,889,473  ;  per  cent,  of  total  products,  asked  that  discrimination  by  empk)j* 
earnings,  70*09;  mail  service,  $2,826,679;  per  ers  against  associations  of  workingmen  be  mide 
cent,  of  total  earnings,  2*51 ;  express,  $2,119,-  a  felony,  and  demanded  that  railroads  be  taxed 
892 ;  other  sources,  $3,215,100 ;  proportion  of  on  their  capitalization, 
gross  earnings  in  Ohio,  $56,785,652 ;  earnings  The  Democratic  Stnte  Convention  was  held 
per  mile,  $7,415 ;  proportion  of  operating  ex-  in  Cleveland  July  20  and  21.     Th<imas  L 
penses  in  Ohio,  $87,980,580 ;   operating  ex-  Powell,  of  Delaware,  was  nominated  for  Got- 
penses  per  mile  in  Ohio,  $4,960 ;  net  earnings  ernor,  and  D.  C.  Coolioan,  of  Ravenna,  for 
per  mile  in  Ohio.  $2,455;  number  of  passen-  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  platform  demanded 
gers  carried,  84,378.926 ;  average  amonnt  re-  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  tariff,  asked  that 
ceived  per  passenger  per  mile,   2*179  cents;  the  public  domain  be  reserved  for  actual  set- 
number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled,  85,789,801 ;  tiers,  expressed  sympathy  with  the  people  of 
rate  received  per  ton  per  mile,  7*07  cent.  Ireland,  demanded  protection   for  labor,  ft- 

€oal  and  Gas* — The  State  Mine  Inspector's  vored  a  restriction  oi!  immigration,  denoQnced 

report  shows  a  larger  production  than  ever  be-  the  Republican  State  administration  as  oobiui' 

fore,  and  claims  for  the  State  the  second  place  nesslike  and  partisan,   demanded   safeguardi 

among  coal-producing  States,  a  position  nith-  for  t^e  ballot,  declared  for  home  rule  in  mo* 

erto  held  by   Illinois.     The  introduction  of  nicipalities,  indorsed  Cleveland's  adminiftrt* 

natural  gas  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  discov-  tion,  declared  that  there  should  be  no  diacfin- 

ery  of  large  supplies  of  the  gas  at  Findlay,  ination  by  common  oarriera,  and  asked  for  Um 

lima,  and  other  plUi^es  in  the  northern  part  regulation  of  the  liquor-traffic  by  a  Uoenae. 
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The  RepobliccD  State  Oonvention  was  held 
in  Toledo  Jalj  27  and  28.  J.  6.  Foraker  was 
reDomiDated  for  Governor,  and  W.  C.  Lyon,  of 
Newark,  was  nominated  for  Lientenant-Gov- 
ernor.  The  platform  declared  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection to  American  indnstries  and  labor,  fa- 
vored the  restriction  of  panper  and  criminal 
immigration,  asked  Congress  to  supervise  the 
election  of  congressmen  in  the  South  to  the 
eod  that  a  full  vote  and  a  fair  count  might  be 
secnred,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  tariff 
of  1867  on  wool,  favored  liberal  pensions  for 
Union  veterans  and  the  making  of  public  im- 
provements as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the 
Treasury  surplus,  demanded  that  the  public 
domain  be  reserved  for  actual  settlers,  con- 
demned the  false  pretenses  of  President  Cleve- 
land on  the  civd-service  question,  and  de- 
manded the  enforcement  of  the  law,  expressed 
sympathy  for  Ireland,  condemned  the  action  of 
President  Cleveland  in  vetoing  pension  bills, 
asked  for  the  passage  of  laws  to  protect  the 
users  of  patents,  approved  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Foraker  and  his  action  regarding  the 
rebel  flags,  condemned  the  election  crimes  per- 
petrated by  the  Democrats  in  Cincinnati  and 
Ck>lambns,  sustained  the  Dow  law,  favored  the 
passage  of  laws  to  prevent  discrimination  by 
railroads,  and  recommended  John  Sherman  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Republicans  of  the 
nation  as  a  candidate  for  President  in  1888. 

£ach  of  the  conventions  nominated  a  full 
State  ticket  in  addition  to  the  candidates  fur 
Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  can- 
vass was  very  bitter  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  leaders,  national  questions  be- 
ing mingled  with  several  State  and  local  ques- 
tions, on  which  feeling  was  high.  The  excite- 
ment was  increased  toward  the  close  of  the 
campaign  by  the  introduction  of  Gov.  Gordon, 
of  Georgia,  to  speak  for  Mr.  Powell.  The  elec- 
tion, Nov.  8,  resulted  in  the  following  vote  for 
Governor:  Foraker, Republican, 356,534;  Pow- 
ell, Democrat,  833,205 ;  Seitz,  Union  Labor, 
24,711  ;  Sharp,  Prohibition,  29,700;  Foraker's 
plnrality,  28,829.  For  the  other  offices  the 
Kepnblican  candidates  had  pluralities  ranging 
from  28,000  to  31,000.  A  Legislature  was 
also  elected,  the  result  being  as  follows : 


PARTY. 

S«tiia«. 

HOOM. 

Joiok  bidlot. 

S^pabllcans 

25 
11 

64 
44 

S9 

65 

BepabUcan  nu^rity  .. 

14               20 

84 

Hm  ht^UMat* — The  adjourned  session  of  the 
ty-seventh  General  Assembly  began  January 
^,  and  ended  March  21.  Very  few  measures 
of  general  importance  were  passed.  The  most 
important  were  an  act  repealing  the  so-called 
^lack  laws,  an  act  amending  the  Dow  law  so 
98  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquor  in  quantities  of 
one  gallon  or  more  by  the  agent  of  the  manu- 
:^actarer  without  paying  the  tax,  an  act  pro- 
dding for  the  relief  of  indigent  Union  sol- 
diers  and   sailors,   their  widows  and  minor 


children,  an  act  giving  wives  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  property  without  the  consent  of 
their  husbands  and  more  clearly  defining  the 
property-rights  of  the  husband  and  wife,  and 
an  act  extending  the  provisions  of  the  regis- 
tration law  to  the  cities  of  Toledo,  Columbus, 
and  Dayton. 

The  Uqvor  QacstkHk — At  the  first  session  of  the 
sixty-seventh  General  Assembly  in  1886,  a  law 
was  passed  known  as  the  Dow  law,  imposing 
special  taxes  on  manufacturers  and  deiilers  in 
intoxicating  liquors.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  law  was  at^sailed  on  the  ground  that  it  vio. 
lared  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  prohib- 
iting the  licensing  of  the  liquor-traffic.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  the  law  constitutional 
in  two  cases  before  it,  January  5,  the  following 
being  the  syUabus  of  the  decisions : 

Mary  F.  Anderson  V9.  Joseph  W.  Brewster  <t  al. 
Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Hamilton  County .  Dick- 
man,  J. 

1.  Under  the  second  section  of  tlie  statute  of  May  14, 
1886.  known  as  the  Dow  law  (83  Ohio  L.,  157),  a 
▼alia  lien  is  created  upon  the  real  property  when  the 

•tenant  holds  under  a  lease,  written  or  parol,  made 
after  the  passage  of  the  statute. 

2.  The  assessment  imposed  bv  the  first  section  of 
the  statute  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  second  section 
of  the  tweltth  article  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  The  statute,  so  far  as  it  provides  for  an  assess- 
ment or  tax  upon  the  business  of  trafficking  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  not,  in  effect^  a  license  law,  and  not 
within  the  inhibition  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the 
schedule  to  the  Constitution. 

Judgment  affirmed.  Owen,  C.  J.,  and  Follctt,  J., 
dissent. 

Leo  Adler  et  al  n.  H.  N.  Whitbeck,  Treasurer. 
Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Min- 
sball,  J. 

1.  It  is  competent  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  to  impoi^e  u  tax  on  the  business  of  trafficking?  in 
intoxicatinjgc  liquors  as  a  means  of  providing  against 
evils  resulting  therefrom. 

2.  Neither  the  tax  so  imposed,  nor  a  provision  that 
the  same  shall  attach  as  a  lien  on  the  property  in 
which  it  is  conducted,  constitutes  a  license  within  the 
meaning  of  section  9  of  Article  XV  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  The  statute  imposing  the  tax  may  provide  for  its 
collection  bv  the  treasurer  of  the  county  as  other 
taxes  are  collected,  may  impose  penalties  for  its  non- 
payment, and  for  the  refusal  of  a  person  engaged  in 
the  business,  on  the  demand  of  the  assessor,  to  sign 
and  verity  the  statement  of  the  return ;  ana,  for  an 
ii^jun'  done  him  in  his  property,  such  provisions  do 
not  deprive  the  citizen  of  the  due  course  of  law  se- 
cured to  him  by  section  16  of  the  bill  of  ricrhts,  nor 
are  they  inhibited  by  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  tte  (Jnited  States. 

4.  The  Legislature  niav,  in  providing  against  evils 
resulting  firom  the  tramo  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
levy  a  tax  upon  such  forms  of  the  traffic  as  in  its  wis- 
dom it  may  seem  best  without  infringing  the  consti- 
tutional requirements  (section  26,  Article  11),  that  all 
laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  be  uniform  in  their  op- 
eration throughout  the  State. 

6.  The  act  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  May 
14,  1886.  i)rovidin^  against  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liq^uors  (88  Ohio  L..  157)  is 
not  in  any  of  these  respects  in  conflict  with  tne  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  nor  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
a  valid  law. 

The  judgment  is  affirmed,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  any  of  the  plaintins  to  prosecute  a  separate 
action  for  relief  against  any  erroneous  or  wrongful  re- 
turn that  may  have  been  made  bv  the  assessor  as  to 
his  business.    Owen,  C.  J.,  and  FoUett,  J.,  dissent. 
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OLD  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.    The  Old  Catbolio  ices  of  marriage,  baptism,  and  burial— are  dis- 

Cbnrch  originated  in  the  dissect  of  a  portion  pensed  with.    The  Virgin  Mary  is  adored  00)7 

of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Germany  from  as  an  example  and  as  the  mother  of  the  L^ 

the  decree  asserting  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  in  a  service  that  is  so  modified  as  to  exclude 

when  speaking  ex  cathedra^  which  was  promnl-  the  idea  of  worship.    The  Old  Catholic  Church 

gated  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  was  legally  recognized  in  Austria  in  1878,  sod 

by  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.    About  two  now  numbers  in  Vienna  between  2,000  ind 

hundred  of  the  744  bishops  who  attended  the  8,000  members,  of  whom  700,  above  twentj 

Council  refused  to  vote  for  the  decree,  and  a  years  of  age,  are  contributing  members.    It 

number  of  them  asserted  for  a  time  a  deter-  has  recently  been  making  great  progress  ic 

mination  not  to  abide  by  it.    They  were  all,  northern  Bohemia. 

however,  ultimately  won  to  obedience ;  and  it        The  Anglican  Bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Licb- 

devolved  upon  Dr.  Ddllinger,  of  the  University  field,  by  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Csd- 
of  Munich,  who  had  gained  eminence  as  a  the- ,  terbury,  visited  the  principal  coiiimunities  uid 

ological  writer,  to  give  voice  to  the  sentiment  most  influential  divine  of  this  Church  in  0^ 

of  opposition  within  the  Church  to  the  **  Vati-  tober,  bearing  a  commission  to  consider  with 

can  decrees,^'  and  to  lead  the  revolt  against  the  them  the  relations  between  the  Church  of  Eog- 

imposition  of  the  dogma.     He  was  supported  land  and  the  Old  Catholics.     At  Bonn  tb^j 

by  his  fellow  professors  in  the  theological  fac-  had  a  conference  with  Bishop  Reinkens  and 

ulty  at  Munich,  and  by  their  action  a  large  list  Dr.  Von  Schulte,  at  which,  it  is  represented, 

of  signatures  was  obtained  to  a  protest  against  such  an    agreement  of    views    touching  tiie 

the  enforcement  of  the  decree,  which  was  pre-  constitutions  and  creeds  of  their  respectiu 

sented  to  the  King  of  Bavaria.    A  conference,  churches  appeared  to  exist  as  to  enooomgt 

attended  by  five  hundred  members,  prepared  hopes  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  mission, 

a  plan  of  action,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  cut  At  Freiburg,  in  Breisgau,  they  attended  a  coo- 

the  participants  off  from  all  relations  with  the  firmation  service  performed  by  Bishop  Ran* 

Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.    .Their  professed  kens.    At  Olten,   in  Switzerland,  tlsey  cva- 

object  was  to  restore  the  Church  to  the  sim-  ferred  with  Bishop  Herzog,  and  other  promi* 

plicity  which  characterized  the  earlier  centuries  nent  men  of  the  Swiss  churches,  and  at  Manicb 

of  its  history,  as  well  as  to  separate  it  from  with  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Prof.  Friedricb.    At 

political  influences.     The  organization  of  the  Vienna,  October  28,  they  attended,  in  thdr 

Old  Catholic  Church  was  completed  in  1873,  canonical  robes,  the  Old  Catholic  service,  held 

when  articles  of  faith  were  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  church  which  had  been  given  to  tiie 

the  first  bishop,  Bishop  Reinkens,  was  chosen,  community  by  the  municipal  council  in  cod 

and  afterward  consecrated  by  the  Jansenist  memoration  of  the  foundation  of  the  societj, 

bishop  of  Utrecht.    This  bishop  was  recognized  sixteen  years  previously,  and   witnessed  the 

by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  the  Church  baptism  of  an  infant  according  to  Uie  Old 

received  its  moral  support  for  several  years.  Catholic  rite.    On  the  next  day  they  conferred 

The  Old  Catholic  Church  now  has  a  regularly  with  representative  members  of  the  Chordi  is 

organized  existence  in  the  Rhine  provinces  of  Austria,  among  whom  were  the  president  of 

Germany  and  in  Switzerland  and  Austria;  and  the  synod,  Herr  Sinnek,  and  Prof.  Reodel,  a 

it  is  represented  in  France  by  the  Gallican  member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament 
Church,  of  which  Henry  Lascelles  Jenner  is        OMTiftlOu       GovctumbL  —  Lieutenant-GoT- 

bishop  pro  tern.,  and  Pdre  Hyacinthe  is  an  ac-  emor,   Sir  Alexander  Campbell ;    Execotire 

tive  clergyman.    Friendly  relations  and  cor-  Council :  Premier  and  Attorney -General,  05- 

respondence  are  maintained  with  the  latter  ver  Mowatt;  Commissioner  of  Crown  Land$ 

branch  of  the  Old   Catholic  Church   by  the  T.  B.  Pardee ;  Commissioner  of  Public  WorU, 

bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  C.  F.  Eraser:  Provincial  Secretary  and  Regw- 

the  United  States.    The  Old  Catholics  have  trar,  A.  S.  Hardy ;   Provincial  Treasurer  and 

ceased  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.    A.  M.  Ro«; 

oral  confessions  to  the  priest,  prayers  for  de-  Minister  of  Education,  G.  W.  Ross, 
liverance  from  purgatory,  fasting,  and  penance,        FliaMM. — The  revenue  for   the  year  18^ 

although  they  believe  the  last  two  services  to  was  $4,811,876.96,  and  the  expenditure  $i' 

be  Christian  duties.    They  have  disused  the  860,642.62. 

service  of  the  mass  in  the  Latin  language,  al-        CosMerce. — ^The  following  table  shows  tb« 

though  some  of  the  German  clergy  still  prefer  imports  and   exports  of  the  province  for  t 

it.     At  the  last  meeting  of  the  synod  in  Ger-  period  of  five  years: 

many,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  mass-book  

in  the  German  language,  the  use  of  which  is 

left  optional   with    individual   congregations.        Yfxmo^ 

The  clergy  of  Baden  have  unanimously  re-        *^'* 

solved  to  introduce  this  book,  but  in  Prussia  a  

division  of  opinion  prevails  on  the  subject.    The  J^  • 

Holy  Communion  is  administered  in  both  kinds  issa  ',', 

to  the  laity.    The  incomes  of  the  clergy  are  1885 . 

fixed,  and  fees — including  those  for  the  serv-  ^^^  • 
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ports  of  home  produce  and  manofaot- 
16  same  period  were  as  follow : 


R. 

ToUl  T»lae. 

Value  per 

bCML 

$18  71 
14  84 

11  68 

12  84 
11  49 

Pttoenuge  of 
total  export*. 

|86,n0,163 
29,667,681 
23,785,056 
26,471,992 
24,092,531 

40-84 
86  19 
80  77 
83-48 
38-18 

tM.— The  sixth  Legislature  of  the 
met  for  its  first  session  on  Feb.  10, 
'  Mowatt  Government  (Liberal)  being 
d  by  a  majority  of  about  22.  The 
3ob  Baxter,  member  for  Haldimand, 
ted  Speaker.  The  folio  wing  resol  ution 
>ted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  : 

I  tlie  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  unjust  to 
ics  of  the  oommunity  wlio  are  taxed  on  their 
lat  the  salaries  of  omcials  holding  offioc  un- 
(vemmentof  Canada  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation,  and  this  House  regrets  that  the 
Parliament,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdic- 
r  the  B.  N.  A.  Act,  has  not  passea  any  act 
r  purporting  to  place,  such  salaries  on  the 
ing  in  that  respect  as  this  I^mBlature  has 
t  salaries  of  officials  holding  ofi^  under  the 
1  Government. 

t  was  passed  to  amend  the  provincial 
bel  (Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  Ch. 
4).  The  act  provides  that  no  action 
shall  lie,  unless  the  plaintiff  has  given 
ndant  written  notice  complaining  of 
;  and  damages  are  restricted  to  actual 
,  provided  the  article  complained  of  is 
d  in  good  faith ;  if  there  is  reasonable 
or  bdieving  it  was  for  the  public  bene- 

did  not  involve  a  criminal  charge ;  if 
ication  took  place  in  mistake  or  mis- 
ision  of  facts,  and  if  a  full  and  fair  re- 
n  is  made  within  three  days  after  the 
>f  the  plaintiffs  notice,  in  as  conspicn- 
ice  and  type  as  the  article  complained 

provisions  of  this  act  are  not  to  apply 
I  against  any  candidate  for  public  orace 
rovinoe,  unless  the  retractation  is  made 
\  before  the  election.  Reports  of  pub- 
ings  are  privileged,  and  also  reports  of 
ngs  in  courts  of  justice,  unless  defend- 

refused  to  publish  a  re&sonable  letter 
nation  by  plaintiff.  Defendants  may, 
3rtain  circumstances,  demand  security 
s,  and  unless  otherwise  directed  by  a 
libel  suit  must  be  entered  in  the  county 

the  chief  office  of  the  newspaper  or 
lence  of  the  plaintiff  is  situated, 
t  was  passed  exempting  from  seizure, 
ly  writ  in  respect  of  which  the  province 
lative  authority,  the  bedding  and  wear- 
irel  of  the  debtor  and  his  family.  Also 
s  specified,  not  exceeding  in  value  $150 ; 
I  provisions  for  the  family  for  thirty 
>t  exceeding  $40  in  value;  one  cow, 
f>,  four  hogs,  and  twelve  hens,  not  ex- 
$75  in  value;  food  therefor  for  thirty 
d  one  dog.  Also  the  tools,  chattels, 
iments  used  in  the  debtor^s  occupation. 


to  the  value  of  $100 ;  and  bees  to  the  extent  of 
fifteen  hives. 

Acts  were  also  passed  appointing  commis- 
sioners for  the  ^*  Queen  Victoria  Niagara  Falls 
Park,"  etc.,  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Titles  Act  (Torrens  System)  to  any 
county,  city,  or  town,  if  adopted  by  the  mu- 
nicipal council  thereof;  and  providing  for  the 
federation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  with  other  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  province. 

OlEGOH.  State  CofenneBt— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Gov- 
ernor, Sylvester  Pennoyer ;  Secretary  of  State, 
Auditor,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  ex  officio^ 
George  W.  McBride ;  Treasurer,  George  W. 
Webb  ;  Sn[>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
£.  B.  McElroy ;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  William  P.  Lord;  Associate  Justices, 
William  W.  Thayer  and  R.  S.  Strahan.  Ex- 
cept the  Governor  and  Justice  Sti*ahan  these 
officers  are  all  Republicans. 

UsiflistlTe  SentoB. — The  Legislature  was  in 
session  tli  rough  January  and  February.  It 
passed  an  act  redistricting  the  State  for  its 
own  members,  an  act  creating  a  railroad  com- 
mission of  two  members,  with  power  to  inves- 
tigate and  regulate  the  management  of  rail- 
roads and  to  enforce  the  laws  relating  to 
them,  and  resolutions  proposing  three  consti- 
tutional amendments  to  be  voted  upon  in  No- 
vember. These  amendments,  which  were  first 
proposed  at  the  session  of  1885,  are  given  be- 
low with  the  vote  thereon.  The  appropria- 
tions include  $80,000  for  finishing  and  furnish- 
ing the  State  Capitol,  $55,550  for  additions  and 
repairs  at  the  Insane  Asylum,  $150,000  for 
current  expenses  of  the  asylum,  and  $89,480 
for  genera]  expenses  of  tlie  State  Prison.  A 
compulsory  school  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.   Other  acts  were  as  follow : 

Authorizing  oounU^  courts  to  build  armories  in  cit- 
ies of  over  10,000  innabitants  and  to  provide  for  the 
use  thereof. 

Requiring  publication  of  reports  of  county  finances. 

Settling  the  title  to,  and  the  method  of  sale  of, 
swamp  and  overflowed  lands  held  by  the  State. 

Denning  the  duties  of  directors  of  school-districts 
and  of  district  clerks. 

Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  Fish  Com- 
mission to  preserve  and  propagate  salmon  and  other 
food-fishes. 

Refunding  to  the  counties  taxes  paid  by  them  on 
account  of  a  tax  on  mortgages  assessed  by  the  State, 
which  tax  has  been  declared  illegal. 

To  prevent  frauds  in  obtaining  registration  of  cat- 
tle and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  false  pedi- 
grees. 

To  protect  live-stock  and  to  compel  railroads  to  pay 
for  stock  killed  or  iigured  on  any  unfenced  railroad 
track. 

Providing  a  method  of  procedure  for  ascertaining 
and  establishing  disputed  boundAry-lines. 

Authorizing  county  courts  to  construct  county 
roads. 

Defining  vagrancy  and  providing  a  punishment 
therefor. 

Creating  the  office  of  recorder  of  conveyances  in  the 
counties  of  Linn,  Manon,  Washington,  and  Yamhill. 

Declaring  that  the  irreducible  school  ^nd  o\'  the 
State  shall  consist  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
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Bixteenth  and  thirtv-sixth  sectioDs  of  every  township,        At  the  State  UniTersitj  184  papils  were  Oh 

the  proceeds  ot  all  escheats  and  forfeitures  to  the  rolled  in  all  departments  darinir  the  rear  end- 

IX:  ^  ^ST  S^'sSfte'rSSZoS'^r P  »«  Jnne  80  the  average  enroUment  being  m 

poses,  and  all  pitts  the  purpose  of  wliich  is  not  Stated,  of  which  68  were  males  and  42  lemaJes.    A 

and  the  proceeds  of  the  500,000-acre  grant  of  1841.  law-school   and  a  school   of  music  are  eon- 

ProvicQnff  a  new  hiw  relative  to  escheats  and  for-  nected   with   the  university.      The  total  ei- 

feitures  to  the  State.  penses  for  the  year  were  $18,285.87,  and  the 

To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  kindergarten  "  iki  rii  r^      th.    i  **  •    a    '\j 

school  as  a  part  of  the  publio^hool  Fystem.    ^  income  $21,511.60.     The  latter  simi  is  denvcd 

Fixine  the  price  and  the  method  of  sale  of  school,  from  lands  given  by  the  Federal  Govenimcnt 

university,  Capitol  building,  internal  improvement,  private  donations,  and  the  State  tax  of  one 

and  Agricultural  College  hinds.  tenth  of  a  mill  for  university  purposes. 

Enacting  a  new  bounty  law  for  killing  wild  animals.         j    ^        ^  ^^    comer-stone  of  a  new  boiM- 

Revising  the  powers  and  duties  of  county  supenn-  .    *"      7?    X^"    w*u<di-wwu^  w.  «  u^^  uuuu 

tendente  of  schools.  u^l?  ^or  ^h©  State  Agncnltural  College  wm  laid 

Declaring  the  first  Saturday  in  June  of  each  year  a  at  Corvallis.     This  building  is  erected  bj  the 

public  holiday,  to  be  known  as  '*  Labor  Day.'*  citizens  of  Benton  County  upon  State  land  aod 

Prohibiting  the  sale  or  gift  of  opium,  morphine,  ^^^j^  ^  j^e  State.     The  Agricultural  Colkfe 

eng-she  or  cooked  opium,  and  hydrate  of  chloral  or  P^^  ^^^^^  .    ^  .^^„,^  «;««^  ^q^{\   «.i.^«  k.  « 

cosine,  by  any  but  regiilarly  qualified  and  licensed  ^^  been  m  existence  smoe  1870,  when  by  n 

Shysidans  and  druggists,  and  only  for  the  cure  of  act  of  the  Legislature  it  was  located  at  and 

isease.  made  a  part  of  Corvallis  College.    Since  tbit 

Regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry  by  creating  a  time  the  State  has  appropriated  bienntaiDT  i 

State  board  of  examiners  and  reqmring  an  pnictiti^^^  g  ^  amount  which  has   been  expended  bf 

crs  hereafter  beginning  busmess  to  obtain  a  certificate  "       .  nmv^m.   ««"*^*«     «»  JvTi     ^'^r^"*r^  "* 

from  such  board.  ^be  trustees  of  Corvallis  College,  under  the 

Providing  for  the  appomtment  of  an  inspector  of  direction  of  a  State  board,  in  giving  instnK* 

stock  in  each  county  and  giving  him  power  to  sup-  tion  in  agricultural  subjects  at  that  insdtutioiL 

press  infectious  diseases  among  domestic  animals  and  But  in  1886  the  Methodist  Conference,  whidi 

^P^vidf4\TeTu^^^^^^^^  dis-  founded  and  maintained  CorvalUs  ColJe^fiBd- 

cipUne  of  the  State  militia.  ing  itself  unable  to  raise  money  for  new  boud- 

To  liocnsc  and  regulate  the  insurance  business  in  ings,  offered  to  transfer  the  whole  institntioDto 

the  State  and  making  the  Secretary  of  State  ex-oJMo  the  State  for  the  uses  of  the  State  Agncuhonl 

'T,^S«'ih?S.r^°of  Mrihenr.  College  free  fnm,  all  sectarian  control     TU 

Creating  the  county  of  WaUowa.  Legislature  of  that  year  accepted  the  offer  on 

condition  that  the  friends  of  the  State  instito- 

FfauuMeSi — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  tion  should  construct  the  building  which  is 

at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1887  was  $71,-  now  being  erected.    During  the  present  year, 

755.38.    The  estimates  for  1888  anticipate  an  however,    the  Methodists   have   preferred  t 

expenditure  of  $482,709.37  for  general  pur-  claim  that  the  offer  to  the  State  was  not  made 

poses,  which,  after  deducting  the  sum  now  in  by  their  duly  authorized  agents  or  with  t)ieir 

the  treasury,  will  require  a  tax  levy  of  four  consent,  and  that  they  still  own  the  CorvallB 

and  nine  tenth  mills.    An  additional  tax  of  property  with  the  new  building  included.  The 

two  tenths  of  a  mill  for  the  State  militia  and  question  is  not  yet  decided.     The  Dumber  of 

one  tenth  of  a  mill  for  the  university  will  in-  students  at  the  State  institution  in  1885-86 

crease  the  rate  to  five  and  two  tenths  mills,  was  52,  and  the  expenses  $8,470.37. 
The  total  assessed  value  of  property  in  the        Peaiteatiary. — At  the  close  of  September  thm 

State  for  1887  was  over  $84,000,000 ;  m  1885  were  267  pri$toners  confined  in  the'Stote  Peoi- 

it  was  $78,776,011.  tentiary.    Of  these,  165  were  engaged  oiKkr 

EdicatiMk — ^The  following  is  an  abstract  of  contract  in  foundry  work,  80  in  the  manufact- 

school  statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  ure  of  bricks,  and  the  remainder  in  variois 

March  7,  1887 :  useful  employments.    Their  labor  repays  aboot 

_  «         ,      ,  .  half  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

Number  enrolled  during  the  year  in  the  public  ^®®7  ou  Columbia  nver  was  not  a  sucoesa,  ud 

schools— males,  27,188 ;  females,  25,842 ;  total,  58,025.  the  decreased  catch  is  taken  as  an  indicatkA 

Average  daily  attendance— males,  18,978 ;  females,  that  the  resources  of  the  river  are  being  ti- 

18^33 ;  total.  87,406.  hausted.     Only  856.000  cases    were  ptckrf 

mate'f9^^1erelT,l?^^^^^^^  2'SsT  ^°  ^^^  ^^T.Vt^T'''^  i'''^  ''.L'l  '^\°  '^^. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  private  schools—  and  197,800  fewer  than  in  1885.     The  valnen 

males,  2,505 :  females,  2,429 ;  total,  4,984.  the  product  is  estimated  at  $2,124,000.   There 

Number  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year,  88 ;  are  engaged  in  this  business  on  the  river  40 

^'^ATeJ^rsISS  Jif^^  canneries  valued  at  $800,000,   1,400  fiahinf 

|45.78^li^l^s  ^79.  ^  '  boats  worth  $245,000,  1,400  nets  worth  $440.- 

NumWr  of  colleges,  8 ;  teachers  employed,  44 ;  pu-  000,  and  other  apparatus  worth  $200,000  more, 

pits  attending,  809.  making  the  total  investment  over  $1,500,000. 

Receipts:  In  schcwl-clerks'  hands  at  beginning  of  Jn  the  season  6,000  persona  are  employed. 

the  year,  $100,228.26 ;  received  during  the  year  from         o*.m.m^      tk^   ^.11^-.:^--   a u^-.  *)ir 

distHct  tax,  |165,446.«5  ;  four-mill  county  tkx,  $286,-  ^?'**'^*?^^he   following   figures  show  tbc 

877.83;  State  fund,  $85,625.20;  rate  bills,  $218,075.79;  Shipments    ot    grain   and    other   agneultnni 

other  sources,  $19,187.81 ;  total  receipts,  $669,935.54.  products    from   Portland  for  the   year  end- 
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Angnst  as  compared  with  the  preced- 
r: 


Dtala . 
reto  . 
ndn .. 

DdA.. 

alfl... 

DUlft. 
MckA 


1885-'8e. 

1886-'87. 

6^1,496 

8,754,188 

541,689 

520,781 

14,100,718 

11,589,288 

4,910.879 

5,422,291 

896,151 

154.78T 

127,768 

76314 

68,400 

65,215 

Dumber  of  sheep  in  the  State  at  the 
iflsroent  was  2,598,029. 
Mtonal  AbmAmmIb. — The  amendments 
)ted  upon  in  November  prohibited  the 


manufacture,  sale,  or  giving  awaj  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  changed  the  date  of  State  elec- 
tions from  June  to  November,  and  gave  the 
Legislature  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  State 
officers,  these  being  now  established  by  the 
Constitution.  Neither  of  these  propositions 
were  successful.  The  prohibitory  amend- 
ment, in  spite  of  all  efforts  in  its  behalf,  failed 
by  7,986  votes,  19,973  votes  being  cast  in  its 
favor  and  27,958  against  it.  The  election 
amendment  obtained  19,947  affirmative  and 
22,760  negative  votes,  while  the  salary  amend- 
ment found  only  5,998  supporters  to  85,628 
opponents. 


If  or  NCSW  6IJUIEA9  a  large  island  in  the  const  fever,  and  died.    John  Douglas  was  ap- 

Ocean,  lying  north  of  Australia.    The  pointed  temporarily  to  the  post  of  High  Gom- 

D  coast  is  separated  from  the  northern-  missioner.      Atter    the    death    of   Sir   Peter 

dnt  of  Queensland  by  the  Torres  Strait,  Scratchley,  the  South  Australian  Government 

0  miles  wide.    The  area  is  estimated  at  withdrew  from  the  agreement  to  contribute  to 
sauare  miles.    The  Netherlands  Gov-  the  expense  of  the  administration.    This  was 

t  claims  the  western  part  of  the  island  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part  of  Tas- 

thel4l8tmeridianeast  from  Greenwich,  mania.  New  Zealand,  and  Western  Australia, 

ea  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  is  150,755  The  premier  of  Queensland  drew  up  a  plau  by 

miles.    The  German  Government  pro-  which  he  undertook  to  organize  the  adminis- 

a  protectorate  over  the  northern  coast  tration.    The  premiers  of  Victoria  and  New 

the  Dutch  line  and  over  New  Britain  South  Wales  met  him  at  Sydney  in  the  begin- 

ler  islands  constituting  the  Bismarck  ning  of  May,  1886,  and  agreed  to  his  plan. 

ilago  on  Dec  17,  1884.    The  area  of  The  sum  of  £15,000  annually  is  contributed  by 

Wilhelm^s  Land  in  Papua  is  70,800  the  three  colonies  in  equal  shares,  and  will  be 

miles,  and  that  of  the  islands  of  the  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Queensland, 

;k  Archipelago   18,150    square   miles,  which   will  direct  the  administration.     The 

e  under  the  administration  of  the  Ger-  legislative  and  executive  powers  are  to  be  con- 

ew  Guinea  Gempany.  -  The  population  centrated  in  the  hands  of  a  crown  administra- 

nan  New  Guinea  is  109,000;  that  of  tor.     No  purchase  of  land  is  allowed  to  be 

;k  Archipelago,  which  embraces  all  the  made  by  private  persons  except  from  the  Gov- 

lying  between  141^  and  154°  east  longi-  ernment  or  from  persons  who  have  obtained 

id   between  8°  south  latitude  and  the  their  titles  from  the  Government.     Trading 

,  is  188,000.    By  virtue  of  the  Delimit-  with  the  natives  in  arms,  ammunition,  or  in- 

onvention  concluded  between  England  toxicating  liquors  is  prohibited.     The  enlist- 

rmany  on  April  6,  1886,  a  part  of  the  ment  of  laborers  is  allowed  only  under  Govern- 

n  Islands  are  also  included  in  the  Ger-  ment  supervision.     The  administrator  will  act 

^nndaries.    The  German  islands  of  the  under  tne  instructions  of   the    governor  of 

lave  an  area  of  8,460  square  miles  and  Queensland.      The      arrangement      whereby 

about  80,000  inhabitants.    The  south-  Queensland  guarantees  the  expenses  is  to  re- 

M  of  Papua  was  formerly  annexed  by  main  in  force  five  years. 

Britain  on  Nov.  18,  18'^4.    The  eastern  deniaii  New  Gilnea. — The  New  Guinea  Com- 

ty  of  Papua  and  the  Luisiad  group  and  pany  in  Berlin  fitted  out  on  expedition,  which 

stands  were    annexed  to  the    British  sailed  from  Hamburg  on  Feb.  3,  1886,  for  the 

ms  in  January,  1885.    The  area  of  the  thorough  exploration  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land 

possessions  in  Papua  and  the  adjacent  and  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  for  the  es- 

is  88,460  square  miles,  and  the  popula-  tablishment  of  plantations  and  factories.    The 

),100.  leader  of  the  expedition  was  Dr.  Schrader,  of 

li  Hew  ChilBet« — ^The  British  Government,  Hamburg.     In  the  German,  ns  well  as  in  the 

le  protectorate  was  proclaimed  over  English    possessions,   the    sale    of   fire-arms, 

istem  New  Guinea,  appointed  Sir  Peter  ammunition,  and  spirituous  liquors  is  forbidden, 

ley  High  Commissioner.   He  spent  sev-  The  Russian  naturalist  Nicholas  de  Miklouho 

nths  in  endeavoring  to  induce  the  gov-  Maclay  has  resided  many  years  on  the  shore  of 

ts  of  the  Australian  colonies  to  contrib-  Astrolabe  Bay,  northwest  of  tije  district  which 

the  expenses  of   the  administration,  the  Germans  intend  immediately  to  colonize, 

lally  agreed  to  raise  £15,000  per  annum  and  within  the  territory  conceded  to  Germany 

1  purpose.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  in  the  arrangement  with  Great  Britain.    The 
the  Commissioner  was  attacked  with  natives  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Croisilles 
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and  Gape  King  William  looked  upon  Maclay  a  decree  admitting  for  circulation,  on  a  par 
as  their  protector,  and  obeyed  him  as  a  ruler,  with  Paraguayan  silver  dollars,  the  siker  do!- 
When  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  the  lars  of  the  Argentine  Kepublic,  Chili,  Bolivti, 
summer  of  1886,  he  endeavored  to  induce  the  Peru,  and  Mexico,  and  also  the  five-franc  piece 
Russian  (jrovernment  to  assert  a  claim  to  this  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  that  wdgb  25 
district  on  the  ground  of  prior  possession.  It  grains  and  are  900  fine, 
had  been  visited  by  Russian  men-of-war,  which  Pifltal  Serrke. — The  number  of  items  of  mail- 
surveyed  the  two  harbors.  Port  Alexis  and  matter  reached  804,617  in  1886,  180,740  being 
Port  Constantine,  and  the  islands  olf  the  coast  forwarded  in  the  interior,  81,030  having  beeo 
in  1871  and  1883.  A  project  for  the  coloniza-  received  from  abroad,  and  92,847  sent  abroad, 
tion  of  this  region  was  discussed  in  Russia,  and  The  receipts  were  $7,778,  and  the  expend 
many  young  men  were  desirous  of  embarking  $14,521. 

in  the  enterprise,  but  the  Russian  Government        Tctegrai^hs. — A  telegraph-line  runs  beside  ihe 

refrained  from  ioterference  with  the  rights  track  of  the  Asuncion- Villa  Rica  Railroad,! 

asserted  by  Germany.  distance  of  152  kilometres,  and  via  Paso  de  U 

FARlGIJiY,  a  republic  in   South    America.  Patria,  Paraguay  is  linked  to  the  world^s  ca- 

According  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  white  ble  system. 

population  was  300,000 — 170,000  females  and        CosMerce. —The  merchandise  imported  into 

130,000    males.     There    are    besides,   60,000  Paraguay  in  1886  was  valued  at  $1,621,000 

serai-civilized  Indians  and  70,000  wild  Indians,  worth,  compared  with  $1,524,000  the  previoos 

The  number  of  foreigners  permanently  settled  year,  while  the  exports  were  $1,571,000  and 

in  the  country  was  shown  to  be  about  9,000,  $1,493,000    respectively.      Chief    among  tbe 

of  whom  1,500  were  Italians,  5,000  Argentines,  products  exported  in  1886  were:  Tobacco,  5,- 

600  Brazilians,  300  French,  550  Germans,  and  306,000  kilogrammes ;  yerba  mat^  or  Paraguaj 

100  Englishmen.    The  German  population  in-  tea,  4,508,000    kilogrammes;    bides,   81,000; 

creases  rapidly.    In  1886  Asuncion,  the  capi-  oranges,  25,000,000 ;   and  cabinet- wood,  151, 

tal,  had  25,000  inhabitants ;   Villa  Rica  bad  281  metres. 

11,000;    Oaazapa,   9,000;    Villa  Conoepcion,        Rallnaia. —  In   November  the    Paragaaran 

8,000;  Villa  San  Pedro,  8,000;  Luque,  8,000;  Legislature  passed  a  bill  empowering  the  Gov- 

Carapegua,  8,000 ;  San  Estanislas,  7,000 ;  Ita-  ernment  to  sell  to  William  Stewart  the  Asoo- 

gu^  6,000;  Ita,  5,000;  Paraguari,  5,000 ;  Villa  cion- Villa  Rica  Railway  for  $2,100,000  goli 

UumaitA,  4,205;  Villa  Pilar,  3,621;   and  Ja-  The  purchaser  engages  to  extend  the  line  to 

guaron,  3,106.  Villa  Encarnacion,  and  on  the  cost  of  constnK^ 

Cr«ferMieit~The  President  is  Gen.  P.  Esco-  tion  of  this  extension,  at  the  rate  of  $30,000 
bar,  elected  Nov.  25,  1886.  His  Oabinet  was  per  kilometre,  the  Government  is  authorized 
composed  of  the  following  ministers :  Secre-  to  guarantee  6  per  cent,  interest  for  twentj 
tary  of  the  Interior,  Ool.  Mesa;  Foreign  Af-  years.  When  this  extension  is  in  ranning 
fairs.  Dr.  6.  Aceval ;  Finance,  A.  Gafiete ;  order,  the  operating  expenses  are  estimated  to 
Justice  and  Public  Worship,  M.  Maciel ;  and  amount  to  55  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earning 
War,  Col.  Duarte.  The  United  States  Charge  The  remarkably  prosperous  condition  of  the 
cT Affaires  for  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  resident  country  has  encouraged  the  Legislature  to  ao- 
at  Montevideo,  is  John  E.  Bacon;  the  Ameri-  thorize  the  Government  to  push  railway  enter- 
can  Consul  at  Asuncion  is  Frank  D.  Hill.  The  prise,  and  a  bill  was  passed,  on  September  23, 
Paraguayan  Consul -General  at  New  York  is  decreeing  that  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  be 
Rafael  R.  Barthold;  Consul  at  San  Francisco,  constructed,  which,  starting  from  the  right 
Petrus  J.  Van  Loben  Sels;  Consul- General  in  bank  of  Paraguay  river,  are  to  traverse  tbe 
the  United  States,  John  Stewart.  Chaco,  and  have  their  terminus  at  a  point  of 

Amy  and  Nary. — The  effective  strength  of  the  junction  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Para- 
permanent  army  is  reduced  to  500  men ;  in  guay  and  Bolivia ;  plans  to  be  submitted  to  tbe 
an  emergency  the  National  Guard  is  enrolled.  Gx)verument  within  two  years  from  tbe  date 
The  navy  consists  of  three  small  steamers.  of  passage  of  the  bill.    The  law  establishes  tbe 

flaancest — On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  home  debt  principle  of  absolute  right  of  expropriatioo 
had  been  reduced  to  $179,435  through  the  op-  of  all  the  land  necessary  on  the  line, 
orations  of  a  sinking  fund,  created  by  sales  of  derwM-PanigMyaM  Ttuij. — A  treaty  of  ooo- 
public  lands  and  the  levying  of  10  percent,  ad-  merce  and  navigation  was  signed  between 
ditional  customs  duties.  The  converted  foreign  Germany  and  Paraguay  in  18S7,  containiix, 
debt,  bearing  successively  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent,  similar  to  the  one  concluded  with  Great  Brit- 
interest,  amounts  to  $4,250,000.  In  exchange  ain  in  1886  and  with  Spain  and  Portugal  pre- 
for  unpaid  coupons  of  the  old  foreign  indebt-  viously,  the  ^^  most-favored-nation  ''  daose, 
edness,  a  145-acre  land-warrant  is  delivered  for  with  this  reservation,  however,  that  Germanj 
every  £100  in  cour>ous.  waives  the  privileges  conceded  to  the  BraziliaD 

The  income  of  the  republic  in  1886  was  $1,-  province  of  Matto  Grosso  by  treaty  as  long  tf 

531,802.  and  the  outlay,  $1,377,756.    The  reve-  they  are  not  granted  to  a  third  nation.    Far- 

nue  derived  from  customs  was  $844,218,  as  thermore.  Article  III  of  the  treaty  grants  Ger^ 

compared  with  $769,000  in  1885.  man  consuls  the  right  to  perform  tlie  cere- 

During  the  summer  the  Government  issued  mony  of  marriage  within  their  district  in 
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in  which  hoth  the  applicants  are  GeimaD.    The  inhabitants ;   the  District  of  Columbia  comes 

treaty  has  been  made  for  ten  years,  and  if,  next  with  one  to  845  inhabitants ;   Massachn- 

apon   its    termination,   neither    party   should  setts  is  next  with  one  to  950  inhabitants,  and 

have  signified  its  wish  of  non-renewal,  it  is  to  Mississippi  brings  up  the  rear  with  one  patent 

remain  operative  for  another  twelvemonth.  to  every  25,146  inhabitants.    Of  foreign  coun- 

fttonlmflM — Dr.  Bernhard  Forster,  who  tries,  England  took  out  500  patents ;  Germany, 
eTnigrated  to  Paraguay  some  years  ago,  invites  291  ;  France,  122,  while  Corea,  Finland,  Ja- 
German  emigration  to  a  tract  of  land  secured  pan,  Luxemburg,  the  Argentine  Republic,  New- 
by  him,  containing  about  580  square  kilome-  foundland,  Syria,  Victoria,  and  the  West  Indies 
tres.  The  settlement  is  named  New  Germa-  are  credited  with  but  one  apiece, 
nia.  Under  the  title  of  New  Bordeaux,  a  iioial  Repirt. — The  Commissioner  of  Patents 
French  colony  is  about  to  be  founded  between  issued  his  annual  report  under  the  date  of  Jan. 
the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Bermejo,  in  the  re-  81,  1888;  it  appears  in  the  ^'Official  Ga2ette" 
gion  known  us  the  Chaco  Alto  Peruano.  The  of  Feb.  7.  It  is  of  rather  greater  length  than 
following  is  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  contract  usual,  and  embodies  many  sugge-^tions  for 
that  has  to  be  signed  in  France  before  the  amendments  of  the  statutes.  It  is  interesting 
emigrant  receives  his  passage:  ^^I  bind  my-  to  note  that  lie  states  that  he  needs  no  ad- 
self,  on  arriving  at  my  destination,  to  labor  ditional  force  to  do  the  work ;  he  only  appeals 
and  cultivate  the  ground  that  shall  be  given  to  for  more  room  and  better  otBce  facilities, 
me  by  deed,  although  it  will  not  pass  defini-  The  lotenatlMal  VbIob  fer  the  ProtectlMi  of  !■- 
tively  into  my  posession  until  I  shall  have  re-  distrlal  Propertyt — The  Senate  of  the  United 
turned  to  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  from  States  on  March  2, 1887^  agreed  that  this  coun- 
my  crops,  the  cost  of  my  passage  [$56  in  sil-  try  should  become  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
ver],  and  the  seeds,  instruments,  cattle,  etc.,  Union.  Later,  on  June  11, 1887,  the  convention 
that  may  be  advanced  to  me."  The  Govern-  was  proclaimed  by  the  President.  The  idea  of 
raent  of  Paraguay,  at  the  same  time,  binds  the  Union  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Postal 
itself  to  furnish  a  house,  tools,  seeds,  etc.,  and  Union;  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  patent  prac- 
provisions  for  at  least  eight  months.  The  tice  among  nations,  and  to  do  away  with  in- 
amouut  so  advanced  will  bear  no  interest,  and  terfering  clauses  and  statutes.  It  includes  nine- 
the  colonists  will  pay  no  taxes.  Only  in  the  teen  articles,  affecting  inventions  and  trade- 
event  of  their  possessions  being  menaced  will  marks.  It  so  happens  that  the  present  statutes 
they  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  their  defense,  of  the  United  States  are  such  as  to  prevent  any, 

PATENTH.   8tatteti€8. — The  following  statistics  except  the  most  trivial  effect,  from  following 

show  the  extent  of  the  business  of  the  United  upon  the  adoption  of  the  treaty.    The  subject 

States  Patent-Office  for  the  year  1887 :  will  be  found  discussed  at  length  in  *^  History  of 

Total       i  u(net)                                    $1144.509  w  ^^®  International  Union  for  the  Protection  of 

Total  M^Sditmw . '.  *. '.                             '.      W,47«  22  In dustrial  Property, "  by  Patent-Office  Exam- 

^,^^ ^^  iner  F.  A.  Seeley,  published  under  the  direction 

Beceipu  oTer  expenditures $m(»i  99  ^^  ^^^  Commissioner  of  Patents.    Washington, 

Ammmt  in  trcMiirjr  to  credit  of  oiBoe  Jannuy  Government  Printing-Office,  1887.    Reference 

V  ^'  ^^/ •— f^:  :;u;ii; •^ffiffi  Ji  may  also  b©  ^^^^  to  the  "  Official  Gazette," 

Expeoditoreft  for  aalariM 689,124  80  ^AA^T        i«    oee       v  v        i  v  i_  ^i      ^       x           t 

*^  xl,  447;  xli.  855,  which  publish  the  treaty  and 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  business  comments  thereon, 

of  the  Patent-Office :  Number  of  applications  The  CMiBisii«Mr8U|k — The  office  of  Patent 

for  patents  for  inventions,  84,420 ;  number  of  Commissioner  becoming  vacant  by  the  resigna- 

applications  for  patents  for   designs,   1,041  ;  tion  of  the  Hon.  Martin  V.  Montgomery,  the 

number  of  applications  for  reis^sues  of  patents.  President  in  April,  1887,  appointed  to  the  po- 

152 ;  total  number  of  applications  relating  to  sition  the  Hon.  Benton  J.  Hall,  of  Iowa.    Tiie 

patents,   85,618.      Number  of  caveats  filed,  new  incumbent  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon, 

2,622;  number  of  applications  for  registration  Ohio,  in  1835,  and  graduated  at  Miami  Uni- 

of  trade-marks,  1,282;  number  of  applications  versity  in  1855.     He  commenced  the  practice 

for  registration  of  labels,  686 ;  number  of  dis-  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hall, 

claimers  filed,  9 ;   number  of  appeals  on  the  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  his  day  regarded  as 

merits,  941 ;  total,  5,540;  total  number  of  appli-  one  of  the  best  lawyers  of  the  State.    Mr.  Hall 

cations  requiring  investigation  and  action,  41,-  is  the  second  commissioner  from  that  State. 

153.     Number  of  patents  issued,  including  de-  Mr.  Montgomery,  his  predecessor  in  office,  was 

signs,  21,878;  number  of  patents  reissued,  99 ;  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

numberof  trade-marks  registered,  1,13J;  num-  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  succeed 

her  of  labels  registered,  880;    total,  22,990.  Justice  MacArthur,  who  retired.     This  court 

Number  of  patents  expired  during  the  year,  has  jurisdiction  over  patents  on  appeal  from 

12,157;   number  of  patents  withheld  for  non-  the  Commissioner's  decisions, 

payment  of  final  fee,  3,044 ;  number  of  patents  UtIgatiM* — Various  important  decisions  have 

issued  to  foreigners,  1,466;  number  of  patents  been  reached  in  the  Federal  courts.    The  Gov- 

isaned  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  19,912.  ernment  has  met  with  two  reverses  in  a  suit 

Among  the  States,  Connecticut  leads  the  list  brought  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 

ID  inventiveness  with  one  patent  to  every  790  States  to  annul  the  Bell  telephone  patent  of 
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1876.     Both  were  od  demnrrer.    See  "  Official  Pfctent— Fourteen  years  is  the  teim  of  an  English  ut- 

Gazette,"  xxxvii,  1,287;  and  xli,  123,  for  text  en^  and,  although  wiid  patent  c^s^  to  be  in  f&ro 

of  decisions.    MeaAwhile  no  decision  has  been  ^^^^rt,  ^'^^oX W^SiJlJ^^  u^^tt^ 

rendered  by  the  United  btates  oupreme  Court  granted  United  States  patent  as  a  patent  for  iboitcco 

in  the  five  appealed  cases  in  which  argaments  years.    Pallard  vs,  Bruno,  xzxviii,  900. 

from  all  points  of  attack  were  made  against  the  _  Oomtoatkn  (^hns  to  ^  vaUd  mul  ootv  Opnlbi 

same  patent.     The  patent  expires  by  natural  wmrtrootioM.-\\  h^e  a  claim  m  a 

f.    .:   *:      .    • ,     v     i'*»*7'"*'  yVono     nt.  bination  of  several  elements,  and  it  appears  in  cti- 

hmitation  m  the  beginnmg  of  1898.    1  he  corre-  dence  that  the  combination  is  inoperativrwithout  the 

sponding  patent  has  been  canceled  m  Austria  addition  of  another  element,  such  claim  is  void.   Tir- 

as  far  as  reference  to  telephones  is  concerned,  rant  r#.  Duluth  Lumber  Company,  xxxix,  1.425. 

The  court  found  that  it  embodied  scientific  ^  PaWio  Uie.-A  use  of  an  invenUon  prior  to  jppBo- 

principles  which  are  unpatentable  by  the  Aus-  fu'^UTuenrc^m'^ler^^^^^ 

trian  law.     A  decision  handed  down  by  the  to  its  patentable  quality.    International  Tooth-CrovB 

United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Nov.  14  de-  Company  ««.  Bichmond  et  al.j  jlxjojl,  1,550. 

dares  the  famous  driven-well  patent,  granted  Oonitnwtion  of  Olaimi*— -Claims  must  be  conttroed 

to  Nelson  W.  Green,  to  be  invalid  on  account  ^r  ^^^S^*^  JT^'k^  J5^??i^TK  '"^«!J?^^>«^» 

^       .                    J  i.i:     J     •  •                       HA  his  specmoation,  not  by  that  which  he  miirbtlitf«em- 

of  pnor  use,  and  the  decision  was  confirmed  pwS;    Patent  clothing  Company  w.  Glorer,  xl, 

on  a  later  motion  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case.  i,i85. 

A  Circuit  Court  decision  by  Judge  Shiras  in  Evideiioe  to  pove  Fdority  of  Xsrantion.— To  aotedite 

Iowa,  rendered  about  the  beffinninjr  of  Jan-  »  P*^'*^  by  evidence  of  an  earlier  machine  8och  eii- 

nary7l888,  declares  the  equally  famous  barbed-  ^^''^  '^T  ^  ""^"^  "^^  and  precise  to  overcoiDe  the 

uai  J  y  M.yjKJxjy  uvvi«t  vo  biiv  ^^ucutj  ioiuvuo  ''"^^^^  prcsumptions  ansmg  from  the  grant  of  the  pstert. 

wire-fence  patent.  No.  157,124,  granted  to  J.  Dsbom  m.  Gbizier,  xl,  1.187. 

F.  Glidden,  invalid  on  account  of  prior  use.  Desaription  of  PtooeM  hi  Applioatlan.~Deficriptioo  of 

The  latter  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Su-  &  process  in  an  application  for  a  machine  patent  don 

preme  Court.     These  two  decisions  mark  the  not  constitute  an  abandonment  or  dedication  to  the 

^v«4.:»  «f:^«   ^#  ««•«.  ;»«rvr^^»»f   1^4.^^^^*^       t«,  pubhoof  such  process,  so  as  to  estop  the  inventor  from 

extinction  of  very  important  interests.     Im-  Subsequently  oUmning  a  patent  for  the  nroces^  if  •!. 

mense  suras  or  money  had  been  spent  on  liti-  pUed  ror  in  two  years.    Eastern  Paper  Bag  Comptny 

gating  them,  and,  although  they  are  now  an-  vs,  Standard  Paper  Bag  Comnany,  zli,  281. 

nulled  practically,  they  have  in  their  life  filled  Eftot  of  Liniktioa  Impoied  by  PMnt-OAesr-lt  a 

an  iniportant  place  in  the  history  of  inventions.  St^T ttCXb^-  Sl"*'Xto^"l^ 

An  important  action  in  extending  a  patent  has  oflj^.    it  ig  enough  to  say  that  he  &d  so  limit  him- 

been   taken   by  Congress.     The  Forty-ninth  sell*.    Toepfer  vt.  Goctz,  xli,  938. 
Congress  granted  a  petition  of  Mrs.  Henrietta 

H.  Cole,  of  New  York,  authorizing  an  exten-  IivwtlmH* — ^The  following  list  comprises  t 
sion  of  her  patent  for  a  fluting-macliine,  dated  few  of  the  improvements  uiat  have  been  de- 
June  12,  1866.  It  had  e^ir^  in  1883.  The  vised  for  the  more  homely  and  familiar  walks 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  after  hearmg  evi-  of  life.  Few  persons  appreciate  the  enor- 
dence,  granted  an  extension  of  seven  years  from  mons  number  of  patents  that  are  annually  is- 
Jnne  12,  1883.  This  is  a  very  rare  grant  nnder  sued.  A  list  even  of  one-tentli  of  those  retllj 
the  present  system.  When  the  term  of  patents  deserving  mention  would  far  exceed  availal^ 
was  extended  from  a  limit  of  fourteen  to  one  space.  The  following,  therefore,  should  be 
of  seventeen  years,  it  was  thought  that  exten-  regarded  as  suggestive  rather  than  comprehen- 
sions, formerly  provided  for  in  the  statutes,  sive.  Those  who  are  interested  will  find  in  the 
would  no  longer  be  needed.  *^  Patent-Office  Gazette  ^^  a  full  descriptive  list 

Reflsed  daaBlflcatlMi  of  InyeitiMn. — The  revised  which  presents  an  adequate  idea  of  American 

classification  of  inventions  will  be  found  sum-  fertility  of  invention. 

marized  in  the  supplement  to  the  ^^  Official  Ga-  C»ft»  wilrhig.  —  Among  the  new  inventioDS 

zette*^  of  Jan.  4,  1887,  xxxvii,  1.    It  also  gives  that  may  prove  of  advantage  to  housekeepers 

the  names  of  the  chief  examiners.  is  a  contrivance   known  as  a   **  percolator.'* 

€«Brt  DedsioKb — Below  will  be  found  a  few  though  the  term  does  not  accurately  describe 

points  made  in  court  decisions  during  the  year  its  operation.    It  consists  of  a  smadl  cage  or 

1887.    The  references  are  to  volume  and  page  basket  of  perforated  tin  or  of  fine  wire-gaaff 

of  the  *' Official  Gazette'*  of  the  United  States  attached  to  an  air-tight  tin  float    The  float 

Patent-Office :  forms  a  sort  of  cover  for  the  cage  and  is  etsilT 

Oanitraotioii  of  Patenti.-There  may  be  many  ways  detachable  therefrom.     A  bent  wire  at  the  U»p 

of  effecting  a  desired  result,  but  every  patent  must  O'  the  float  serves  as  a  handle^     The  finely- 

rest  upon^its  mechanical  devices  thercror.     Steam  ground  coffee,  as  much  as  required,  is  placed 

Gauge  and  Lantern  Company  vt,  St.  Louis  RaUway  in  the  cage,  and  the  whole  is  then  lowered  into 

Jr^li^J&iS'^i^Sl^rr^^^'A^ind^^^    •  the  water.     The  float  keeps  the  coffee  near 

Matter  Exomded  ny  Amendmsiiti — A  patentee  havmir,  .1            -          ^  ^.u          *.         i_        ..^l      i.  iv.«  - 

in  compliance  with  the  requirementsof  the  Patent-  the  surface  of  the  water  where  the  ebnllilion 

Office,  excluded  bv  amendment  certain  matter  from  is  most  violent,  and  the  strength  is  very  quickly 

his  original  specification,  is  not  at  liberty  to  insist  extracted.     Fig.  1  shows  a  coitimon  tin  coffe^ 

UDon  a  construction  of  his  patent,  which  will  include  pot  with  the  side  cut  away  and  the  percoblor 

what  he  was  expressly  required  to  abandon  and  dis-  a^„t.:^„   i^    *.u^  ™.«*a«        n^a^^  ^^Z^^  k.«r* 

avow  in  it.    (lA  SupferaeT  Court).    Sutter  vi.  Robin-  T^^*"?  ^^  •        ^^^r       Coffee-makers  hate 

son.  xxxviii,  230.  fro™   time  immemorial  resorted  to  methods 

EiEMt  of  English  Patent  on  Doration  of  United  Btatss  similar  in  principle,  tying  the  coffee  loosdy  io 


ambrio  or  placing  it  in  tbe  famili&r  little 
cal  wire-gaoEe  receptacles  that  ore  to  be 
in  every  hardware  shop.  These,  how- 
have  the'disadTantflge  of  wnkinR  as  wion 
I  coffee  becomes  water-aoaked,  while  the 
Ifttor  floats  till  the  prooeas  is  oomplettd, 
in  be  eaailf  lifted  ont  ol  tbe  water  Ix-fore 

Fitt.l 
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of  the  length  of  the  tabe  acts  upon  a  lever, 
which  in  tnra  opens  or  clofles  a  valve  or  damper 
in  the  smoke-pipe.  The  neceasary  result  is 
obvious.  When  the  fire  is  bnming  fiercely  the 
tube  expands  lo  its  greatest  length,  a  small 
frnclion  of  an  inch,  bttt  enough  almost  or  quite 
to  cIoM  the  damper  according  to  adjuaiment. 
As  the  heat  moderates  the  tabe  oontracta,  and 
the  damper  opens  increasing  the  draught  end 
tending  to  maintain  the  temperature.  An  in- 
genious and  simple  coutrivance  renders  it  easy 
to  adjust  the  connections  so  that  the  machinery 
will  act  when  a  certain  desired  temperature  is 
reached.  Of  course  such  a  device  can  only 
approiimate  perfection.  No  furnace  will  give 
ont  an  unvarying  amount  of  heat  for  an  indef- 


«verage  reaches  the  stage  of  bittern eas. 
eana  of  this  device  coffee  can  be  made  as 
in  a  covered  tin  cup,  pail,  or  a  stew-pan 
a  regular  strainer.  Those  who  olfject  to 
1  coffee  need  perhaps  to  be  told  that  it  is 
IJonable  only  when  improperly  boiled.  If 
y  done,  aa  is  easy  with  this  contrivance, 
average  is  equal  to  Ibe  best  filtered  coffee. 
it  B<f*lat«r. — Several  devices  have  been 
luoed  within  a  few  yeare  designed  to 
AID  at  an  even  temperatare  the  air  of 
•a  heated  by  famoces.  Some  of  them  are 
table  by  a  thermometer  suspended  perhaps 
}  sitting-room  of  tbe  house  and  operated 
ectrio  connection  with  the  draught  of  the 
ce.  Tlie  moet  simple  and  practical  appears 
an  automatic  governor  which  is  operated 
rect  mechanical  action  resulting  from  the 
ision  and  contraction  of  a  brass  tnbe  pass- 
ist  aboie  the  fire-box  of  the  furnace.  It 
)e  readily  placed  in  any  henter,  fixed  or 
ble.  Tbe  upper  part  of  n  portable  fornace 
iwn  in  Fin.  2  aa  being  easy  of  illastration. 
outer  jacket  being  cat  away  the  tobe, 
;  an  inch  and  a  Quarter  in  diameter,  is 
extending  across  the  interior  space.  At 
wnt  it  is  fitted  with  a  small  register  for 
dmissiuQ  of  mure  or  Ie°s  air,  end  the  rear 
extends  beyond  the  jacket  toward  the 
e-pipe.  Just  outside  the  jacket  it  connects 
a  small  iron  box  contdning  nicely  ailjusted 
plying  wheels,  so  that  a  slight  alteration 


tnite  time  withont  personal  care,  but  auph  an 
attachment  as  this  reduces  to  a  mininmm  the 
necessity  of  oonstantly  watching  the  fire  and 
frequently  altering  the  draughts  and  danipers. 
(Ml  FmL — Another  really  admirable  invention 
of  the  year  was  the  fnel-oartridge,  so  called. 
As  sapplied  to  the  dealers  it  is  packed  in  a 
small  tin  pail  holding  perhaps  abont  a  pint  and 
a  half,  and  fitted  with  a  cover.  The  cartridge 
itself  OS  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  a  cylinder  of  rather 
coarse  and  heavy  iron- wire  netting,  the  meshes 
being  perhaps  one  fourtli  of  an  inch  s(|nare. 
The  ends  of  the  cylinder  are  closed  by  circular 
disks  of  cast-iron,  perforated  with  small  holes, 
and  the  npper  one  fitted  with  raised  handles 
into  which  an  ordinary  stuve-poker  can  be 
hooked  for  convenience  of  lifting.  The  imnde 
of  the  cylinder  is  closely  packed  with  a  fibrous 
material,  presamably  asbestOB.  The  cartridge 
can  be  used  in  any  stove  that  has  a  damper  in 
the  smoke-pipe.  When  a  fire  is  wanted  the 
cartridge  is  placed  in  the  little  tin  pail  in  which 
it  came,  or  one  of  like  size  if  that  has  been  lost, 
and  kerosene-oil  ot  good  qnality  is  poured  in 
until  the  cartridge  is  covered.  In  two  or  three 
minutes  the  material  inside  of  the  cartridge 
will  have  absorbed  all  the  kerosene.  A  piece 
of  paper  is  then  placed  in  the  stove,  the  car- 
tridge is  taken  up  with  the  poker  and  placed 
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Dpon  tfae  paper,  uid  the  Intter  ia  liRht«d  with  a  eontaiiu  oxides  of  lircoDiDtn  aad  Untbuinm. 
match.  In  a  few  secunda  ihe  oil  will  ignite  The  exoesx  liquid  is  removed  by  prewore  ud 
and  bnri)  with  vigor  for  a  full  hoar.  After  it  is  the  cottoo  bamed  oat,  leaving  a  fragile  ioMia. 
falljigniled  thetrontdranghtsot  thestoveare  huatible  mastle  of  a  pure  white  anbttuM, 
closed,  nod  the  Are  regalated  by  means  of  the  which  becomes  bighlj  incan^eacent  when  tlic 
damper  in  the  smoke-pipe.  Jf  the  latter  ig  gas  ia  lighted,  and  mftintaiDS  thiB  property  it- 
closed  too  tij^htly  amoke  will  issae  through  the  deflnitelj  and  without  any  apparent  low.  Ei- 
cracks  of  Ihe  stove  and  at  once  notify  the  at- 
tendant that  more  draught  is  required.  The 
onrtridge  oan  not  be  recharged  with  oil  until  it 
has  cooled  off,  so  that  if  a  continuoua  fire  ia  to 
ined  two  or  more  cartridgea  must  be 
)  ^at  while  one  ia  burning  the  others 
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may  be  oooling.  Apparently  there  ia  no  poesi- 
bility  of  explosion  or  of  other  danger  from  the 
use  of  nil  in  this  shape,  unless  indeed  some 
hopelessly  stupid  domestic  should  attempt  to 
refill  the  cartridge  by  pouring  oil  npon  it  while 
it  is  lighted,  as  is  her  frequent  custom  in  quick- 
ening  the  kitchen-tire.  It  ia  proper  to  say  that 
some  cartridgea  are  in  the  market  which  are 
filled  with  an  absorbent  of  inferior  grade. 
Where  good  material  is  nsed  the  cartridge  ia 
practioahly  indeetruotible,  and  its  iisefalneas 
wherever  or  whenever  oontinuoos  heat  is  not 
required,  ia  evident. 

■■pmed  fit»-Binn«> — In  these  days,  when 
the  introdnction  of  electric  lights  threatens  to 
supersede  the  ordinary  use  of  gas,  improvements 
in  burners  are  important.  The  burner  shown 
in  Fig.  4  is  of  foreign  origin,  the  invention  of 
Dr.  Auer  Von  Welabach.  It  is  an  improvement 
on  the  well-known  Bunsen  burner,  consisting 
uf  a  mantle  or  case  paased  over  the  burner  and 
suspended  by  a  wire  frame  shown  in  the  illna- 
tration.  The  mantle  is  woven  npon  a  stocking- 
loom  and  impregnated  with  a  solution  whose 
precise  constituents  are  kept  secret  but  which 


periments  show  an  illaminating  power  of  Ui 
candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas  nnder  a  prewan 
involving  an  expenditure  of  S*2fi  cubic  fetti' 
gas  per  hour  (sboat  090  of  an  inch),  and  ridd- 
ing a  light  equal  to  7*83  candlee  per  cntiic  foct 

iHpnred  Ol-Biraefr-In  tfae  Mme  direction  ii 
the  Lnoigen,  successfnlly  exhibited  in  the  Ot>- 
tal  Palace,  lx>ndon.  The  methi>d  of  [m>diidii|! 
this  light  lies  in  forming  an  intimate  mlilin 
of  air  and  minntely  divided  oil-partidea  yield- 
ing a  flame  of  extraordinary  brigbtneas.  It  n- 
quires  the  ud  of  a  simple  mechanism  woritl 
by  a  amall  supply  of  oompres^ed  ur,  and  tbt 
fiame  ia  controlled  by  means  of  a  lap  or  faant- 
The  light  is  produced  by  the  oombostiou  of 
crude  and  waste  oils,  costing  by  mearareoKat 
from  one  tenth  to  one  twelfth  as  mncb  as  pi, 
and  about  one  twentieth  aa  much  as  e>e«nc 


light  of  the  tame  ctuidle-powt^r.  Jt  waa  esti- 
mated as  thereanlt  of  tbe  CrjBtal  Palace  experi- 
ments that  an  area  of  one  baif  of  &  sqaare  mile 
could  Ije  brillinntlj  illaiiiinated  at  a  coat  of  leas 
thao  twent;-five  oents  an  hour.  The  qaalitjr  of 
tbe  light  it  is  claimed  is  greatly  saperiorto  tliat 
of  electricity,  owing  to  its  greater  diffaeive- 
ntrsa,  rendering  it  less  trjing  to  the  eye,  and 
therefore  better  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  carbon  particles  are  raided  to  an  intense 
white  beat,  and  the  form  of  the  flame  is  sach 
that  they  are  retained  in  that  condition  for  a 
lontter  perind  than  is  tbe  case  with  any  other 
system.  The  liioigen  has  been  ndopted  with 
satisfactory  results  at  the  works  of  the  great 
bridge  over  the  Frith  of  if'orth  and  at  a  large 
number  of  raanafactoring  establisiynents  in 
Great  Britain. 

lapmcd  Cut^  F1itne> — Persons  who  are 
particnlar  about  the  qnantity  and  direction  of 
the  light  falling  throi^h  a  window  will  he  in- 
terested in  a  device  which  uncovers  at  will 
either  the  whole  of  a  window,  or  the  upper 
or  lower  half,  or  any  part  thereiif.  The  roll- 
er (A,  Fig.  5)  is  provided  with  a  longitndi- 
uol  slot  through  which  the  cnrtnin  passes  as 
shown  in  section  at  B.  At  the  left  the  whole 
appliance  is  shown  in  position  for  ase.  The 
roller  is  fixed  at  a  middle  point  of  the  sash  and 
a  cord  ascends  over  a  pulley  above  tbe  win- 
dow. By  pulling  this  upper  cord  the  cnrtain 
unwinds  end  the  whole  window  is  covered. 
Oontinuing  the  hoisting  operation  tbe  lower 


sels  are  weighted  so  that  they  balance  In  any 
position,  and  a  very  complete  adjustable  shade 
is  thns  provided  for  any  condiUona  of  light. 

1  Gnvltj  I^tdL — The  liability  of  springs  to 
wear  ont  or  become  useless  through  rust  or 
mechaijical  complications  in  connection  with 
door-latches  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  given 


half  is  exposed.  By  lowering  and  partially 
rolling  the  cnrtain,  the  central  portion  of  the 
window  will  be  screened,  and  by  lowering  it  to 
the  floor  nnd  then  pulling  the  side  cord,  the 
lower  half  of  the  window  is  covered,  and  by  a 
slightly  different  manipulation  the  upper  half 
is  covered  if  the  room  is  not  high  enough  to 
boUt  the  curtain  by  the  upper  cord.    The  tas- 


to  innnmerahle  annoynnces,  and  a  latch- 


very  simple  in  constrnetion.  The  diagram  at 
the  left  presents  a  front  view,  and  that  at  the 
right  an  edge.  The  casing  has  a  central  chan- 
nel and  side  flanges  for  attachment  to  the  door 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  A  bolt  hav- 
ing its  lower  end  obliqnely  beveled  rests  in  tbe 
channel  riding  upon  an  ami- friction  wheel 
and  projecting  wLeb  the  door  is  open  like  the 
catch  of  an  ordinary  knob-latch.  When  the 
door  is  closed  it  engages  a  beveled  striking 
piste,  and  the  bolt  slides  upward  in  the  chan- 
nel, slipping  at  once  into  the  mortise  when  the 
door  is  shut,  and  nutoraatically  looking  itself 
in  its  lowest  position  by  a  shoulder  near  its 
upper  end.  A  pawl  ia  provided  st  the  upper 
end,  which  drops  into  a  notch,  atTording  addi- 
tional security.  A  knob  on  one  side  of  the 
door  and  a  key  on  tbe  other  afl'ord  nn  easy 
means  of  sliding  the  bolt  upward  when  tbe 
door  is  to  be  opened.  The  key  acts  through 
the  doornpon  the  pawl  and  disengages  it  from 
the  other  i^ide.  A  set  screw,  however,  locks 
tlie  bolt  permanently,  so  that  it  can  not  be 
Opened  by  means  of  the  key. 

A  SdMIWlig  Gate.— The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  a  simple  device  for  closing  a  gate  by 
meansofa  weight  and  pulleys  witliout  the  usual 
post  and  -chain  which  occupy  space,  and  are 
generally  in  the  way.-  An  arm  is  attached  to 
tbe  upper  cro!>B-bar  of  the  gate,  and  from  its 
end  a  line  passes  around  a  horizontal  and  over 
a  vertical  pulley,  the  action  being  direct  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  weight  perpendieular  and 
close  to  the  fence. '  The  cut  (Fig.  7)  explains  the 
principle,  which  is  ho  simple  that  any  one  with 
moderate  ingennity  can  render  himself  liable 


> — TTnraeriKis  aocl- 
denla  ai  grade- crosaingB  have  reoentlj  led  to 
Ih*  pansntte  of  laws  in  several  of  the  States 
framed  with  a  view  to  prevent  snoh  casual- 
ties in  futnre,  and  tlie  device  sbowa  lierewitli 
ie  intended  to  siDiplif;  the  problem.  The  !□- 
vention  inclndes  a  shaft  journaled  traosverae- 
I;  to  the  track  at  some  distance  from  the 
crossing.  A  cranb-arm  ia  coniieGt«d  with  this 
shaft  and  joined  to  an  elbow  operating  a  gear- 


wheel in  the  post  at  the  crossing.  The  wbedi 
of  an  approaching  engine  engage  trip-iTiM, 
sound  a  gong,  lower  the  barriers,  aikd  tbe 
wheels  of  tlie  train,  passing  over  tread-lMn, 
keep  tbe  harriers  depressed  until  the  laitcir 
has  passed.  The  operation  ia  tbe  same  b 
whichever  directjon  the  train  is  movin|[,  tod 
it  would  seem  that  the  invention  should  gin- 
Tent  manj'  accidents  if  genersllj  introdawd. 

Ai  tapNTei  Car-Starter.  —  The  problem  of 
ntilizing  the  roomentam  of  a  moving  car  to 
auonnialate  )>ower  for  starting  it  again  atltt 
it  baH  been  stopped  has  received  much  allet- 
tion  from  inventors.  Tbe  illustration  (Fiff.  8) 
shows  one  of  Iho  latest  attempts  in  this  diiw- 
tion:  1  is  a  perspective,  partl.r  in  teaioo,d 
the  car  ^itb  its  mechanical  attachments;  1 
shows  the  parts  in  detail ;  and  3,  the  oonaw- 
tion  of  the  spring  tension  band  with  the  baml 
on  one  of  tbe  friction- wheel  shafts;  4  ii  i 
vertical  section,  in  elevation  of  the  Btart«r- 
spring,  with  its  barrel  and  ratchet-wheel  A 
fnction  drum,  A,  ia  attached  to  the  car-ailr, 
and  friction- wheels  B  and  C  bear  afninitt)li^ 
being  fixed  in  a  tVame  so  pivoted  that  tilhtt 
of  the  wheels  ma?  be  brought  in  contact  witli 
the  drain.  On  the  shaft  of  C  ther«  is  filed  t 
barrel,  D,  to  which  is  attached  a  band  wbne 
other  end  extends  to  a  spring-case,  G,  witiiin 
which  is  a  powerful,  coiled  spring.  This  ciN 
is  supported  h7  a  hanger  fixed  to  the  boUoo 
of  the  car.  One  end  of  the  spring  is  fixed  to 
the  faanger-shaft.  and  the  other  to  theeaat 
Ratchets  ore  fitted  to  prevent  tbe  release  of  the 
gprtng  when  wound,  until  it  is  properif  di»- 
engaged,  and  the  ounuection  ia  auch  th«L,  tbe 


Taaj  wioil  in  either  direction  on  the  bar- 
Connecting  rods,  E,  F,  eitend  to  each 
of  the  car,  where  thej  are  attached  to 
B  Bhown  in  1.  In  atoppiog  the  oar,  the 
t  mores  the  lever,  carrying  the  lower 
1  B  against  the  friction-dram.  This  re- 
's the  barrel  D,  and  through  the  hand 
ves  the  case  G,  coiling  the  spring,  the 
on-nbeei  B  also  opernting  on  ihe  axle  as 
ke  to  stop  the  car.  When  the  car  is  to 
carted,  the  driver  presses  with  his  foot 
a  foot-plate,  which,  acting  through  the 
L  K,  releases  the  ratchet.  At  the  some 
be  palls  back  the  lerer  and  brings  the 
r  wheel  C  in  contact  with  the  friction- 
I  A,  so  that,  as  the  spring  expends  its  force 
irting  the  car,  the  band  Is  rewound  and  is 
L  reoilj  fur  service  on  the  outside  of  the 
g-ca»e  G.  A  different  manipnlation,  nn- 
«arT  to  describe  iiere,  applies  the  force  of 
3rin<r  to  backing  the  car,  if  desired. 
i«tnrtlM  «r  Prq»^r  Screws.— The  dranght- 
nd  making  of  models  of  propeller  screws 
itberto  beenoneof  themost  ililBcnltof  the 
anical  problems,  bnl  M.  G.  Trouve  has  so 
iSed  the  process  that  hdj  mechanic  can 
I  a  model  of  any  desired  pitch.  A  cjlin- 
B,  Fig.  9),  the  size  of  the  boss  of  the  in- 
d  screw,  is  placed  in  an  ordinary  gesr 
,  and  heliooidal  grooves  are  cut  in  it  of 


from  which  citings  can  he  made.  The  bladca, 
ODce  tormedi  can  be  cnt  to  any  desired  shape. 
WwUig  Phttignph  PlatM^A  simple  device 
whereb;  a  large  nnmber  of  developed  plates 
can  be  submitted  to  a  gentle  flow  of  water  or 
other  flnid  is  shown  herewith.    The  main  sup- 


Fia.  9. 


lesired  pitch,  and  of  a  width  and  depth 
sponding  with  a  series  of  metallic  rods. 
ning  plates  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
]er  by  means  of  thnmb-screws.  and  the 
are  then  placed  in  the  grooves  and  crowd- 
osely  t<«ether  (0,  Fig.  9).  They  arrange 
selvea,  of  necessity,  divergently  in  a  per- 
helicold  of  easily  determined  pitch,  and 
need  to  be  connected  at  the  top,  and  have 
Dterspaces  filled  with  aome  suitable  ma- 
to  form  a  complete  model  of  a  screw 


ply  of  flnid  is  placed  in  a  vessel.  A,  and  aet  on 
an  elevated  support.  Below,  any  nninber  of 
pans  are  arranged,  slightly  tilted,  one  overlap- 
ping another,  and  a  pitcher  standing  so  that  its 
lip  overhangs  the  uppermost  pan.  Two  glass 
tubes  and  a  short  1  en gtli  of  India-rubber  tub- 
ing furnish  a  siphon,  which  only  needs  to  be 
pnt  in  operation  to  aet  the  current  in  motion, 
when  it  will  run  nntil  the  pail  is  empty.  If 
the  overflow  from  the  lowermost  pan  is  re- 
ceived in  another  snitable  vessel,  the  duid  can 
be  retransferred  to  A,  and  made  to  do  dnty 
repeatedly.  If  no  pitcher  is  procarahle  having 
a  sntGciently  depressed  lip,  a  bit  of  bent  wire, 
or, a  bent  glass  rod,  laid  in  the  channel  of  the 
lip,  and  hanging  downward  toward  the  upper 
pan,  will  serve  to  guide  the  overflow.  By  this 
means  some  of  the  most  tediona  operations  of 
photography  may  be  greatly  expedited.  A 
number  of  small  blocks  of  wood  may  serve  as 
adjustable  supports  for  the  pans. 

J  §lHp)e  Flie-EHapc^In  view  of  several  ter- 
rible warnings,  the  best  hotels  are  providing 
fire-escapes  for  their  guests,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  laws  will  bo  passed  making  it 
obligatory  upon  all  hotel  proprietors  to  fol- 
low their  example.  A  rope  is  the  most  sira- 
Cle  means  of  escape  from  the  window  of  a 
aming  building,  but  nnly  an  athlete  can  de- 
scend a  rope  safely  without  aid.  The  device 
shown  herewith  seems  to  make  it  possible  for 
any  one  to  perform  this  otherwise  dilficnlt  feat 
with  ease.  Fig.  12  shows  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctnesn  the  nrrangement  of  the  rope,  clutch, 
and  bell.  Fig.  11  shows  the  practical  opera- 
tion. The  upper  end  of  the  rope  is  made 
fast  near  the  window,  and  the  lower  end  i« 
thrown  out.  The  rope,  it  will  be  seen,  takes  a 
turn  around  a  pin  in  the  clutch,  and  then  passes 
between  two  bandies.  Grasping  these  handles 
with  one  hand,  the  uperator  aita  on  the  window- 
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ledge,  nod,  presebg  the  handles  K^ther  rini'  PENHBYLTlNIi.  8 
ply  b;  olosing  the  fingers,  swings  hiiii»elf  clear  lowing  were  the  State  officers  daring  ihe 
of  the  ledge.  Slightly  loosening  hia  grip,  he  he-  year:  Governor,  Junes  A.  Beaver,  RepnblktD; 
gins  to  deeoeni),  and  can  reguute  the  speed  of  Lientenant-Goveriior,  William  T.  Daviei ;  ^ 
descent  at  will.  Even  If  presence  of  mind  for-  retary  of  State,  Charles  W.  Stone ;  Treamnr. 
aakes  him,  the  turn  of  the  rope  aroand  the  pin  Matthew  S.  Quay  (elected  Dnited  States  So- 
aror);  Anditor-GencraJ.  Jerome  B.  Nilea,  aw- 
ceeded  by  A.  WIIbod  Norris;  Secrets'?  of 
Internal  Affairs,  J.  Sirapson  Africa,  suDceeM 
by  Thomas  J.  Stewart;  Attomey-Generil,  T. 
S.  Eirkpatrick ;  Superintendent  of  Pnblie  In- 
Btrnction,  K.  E.  Uigbee;  Chief-JasUoe  ufttit 
Saprerae  Court,  Ulysses  Mercur,*  ■aocndcd 
bj  Isaac  G.  Gordon ;  Associate  Jaeticee,  Ed- 
ward H.  Paison,  Juhn  Trunkey,  Junes  K 
Sterrett,  Henry  Green,  and  Silas  M.  Clark.  1l 
Angnst  Ouvernor  Beaver  appointed  Heorj  K. 
Wifliame  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  SntHniit 
bench  caased  by  the  death  of  Cfaiet-Jnitira 
Uerour  until  a  saccessor  should  be  etMt«d  in 
November.    Jndge  WilUama  then  became  bit 


IsB. — The  Legialatnre  nwl  o» 
Janasry  4,  andadjoamed  Hay  19,  having  bni 

in  Beeaion  13d  days.  State  Treasnrer  Ualtbe* 
S.  Quay  was  chosen  to  sncceed  United  StsM 
Senator  John  J.  Uitchell,  receiving  83  volea  Id 
the  Setiate  and  188  in  the  Honse.  Fonrtfoi 
votes  in  the  Senate  and  6S  in  the  Honse  wm 
cast  for  Simon  P.  Wolvtrion,  the  Demoetuk 
candidate.  In  the  Republican  caocos,  Jao.  i 
Qnay  received  1G4  votes  to  9  fur  Gdash*  A. 

The  Legislation  adopted  inclades  an  srl 
tiling  the  nnmber  of  members  in  the  lower 
House  of  the  Legislature  at  204,  and  reamiv- 
ing  the  districts  from  which  they  shall  bt 
elected;  an  act  reorganiring  and  defining tk 
congresrinnal  districts;  an  act  providing  for  tlw 
li-nionthly  payment  of  wages  by  employcn: 
married  women's  property  act,"  and  a  bigb 
license  act. 

The  property  act  declares  that  every  manwd 
ivoman  shall  have  the  same  right  to  ictjairr, 
hold,  control,  and  dispose  of  her  prop^tj  » 
ere  a  /era«  toU,  without  the  intervto- 
tlon  of  any  trustee,  and  free  from  the  contnl 
of  her  husband,  eicept  that  the  latter  at* 
join  in  any  mortgage  or  conveyance  of  rtal 
estate  made  by  her.  She  may  contract  npoo 
the  basis  of  her  separate  property,  may  me  m 
be  sued  alone  on  such  contracts,  and  for  tort) 
committed  to  or  by  her,  and  her  separate  prop- 
i^  alone  liable.  The  lic«nse  act  fiiH  ibe 
mt  to  be  paid  by  wholeaale  and  rtiwl 
dealers  in  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
class  at  1600,  in  all  other  cities  |300,  inbor 
onghs  9200  for  wfaolesale,  and  $150  for  rtttil 
dealers,  and  in  townships  half  of  the  hH 
will  check  the  downward  movement  sufficient-  mentioDed  sums  respectively.  It  farther  prt>- 
ly  to  prevent  serions  injury  on  reaching  the  vides  that  the  sale  or  gift  of  Hqnor  to  any  per- 
ground,  and,  if  a  person  on  the  ground  holds  son,  whether  hy  a  licensed  dealer  or  not,  >liili 
the  lower  end  of  tiie  rope,  he  can  regnlate  the  he  unlawful  on  election-days  and  on  Saodv^' 
rate  of  descent  without  any  aid  from  the  clnloh    and  at  all  tjmea  when  the  person  receiving  it 


»  bearing  n  ^ 

Hua  tightening  the  turns. 
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>r  or  known  to  be  intemperate,  or  is  Extending  tbe  minimmn  school  tenn  to  six  months. 

inder  the  intlaence  of  liquor.  .  To  prevent  the  adulterstion  of  candy  or  conieo- 

a  approprntions  were  ^ade  to  con.-  "^'Ji^-.n,  ^j  eonsoUdtin,  the  Uw  relating  to  evi- 

>   Indastnal  Keforinatory  at  Hunting-  dence  in  legal  proceedings. 

78,750),  to  complete  buildings  at  the  Providing  that  equit?  proceedings  may  be  begun  by 

[ospitfid  at  Norristown  (^45,000),  for  foreign  attachment,  when  payment  of  money  is  in- 

B  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lookhaven  volved  in  the  case.     ,     ^     ^    .             ^   r     ur 

),  for  additions  to  the  Soldiers'  and  jib^^^.^"*'^ '^^  dog-tax  to  the  support  of  public 

Uome  at  Erie  ($120,000),  for  the  erec-  Authorizing  the  abandonment  of  burying-grounds. 

A  State  hospital  for  injured  peritons  at  Kcquiring  detectives  to  be  licensed,  and  otherwise 

($60,000),    and  for  the  erection  of  wffulating  flieir  bus^ 

flpitals  for  the  injured  at  points  in  the  r*V"*  'V  telony  to  break  and  enter  a  car,  or  any 

*^         ivi  w«7  '"J"'r*l  »»'  i'^*"**' '"  «•"''  part  of  a  railroad  tram,  with  felonious  intent 

)us  coal-fields  ($b0,000).     Many  items  Creatmg  a  State  board  of  pharmacv,  to  license  and 

g  for  improvements  at  public  institu-  regulate  the  sale  of  medicines,  proscribing  its  duties, 

re  vetoed  by  the  Governor.     An  elab-  ^^^  making  regulations  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 

/enue  act,  though  much  debated,  failed  <^  ."P^  ^«  «»?;8<^>Sf *®  "^e  o.^  poisons. 

•/*      n^-k^.  ««♦=«>*  ♦!»«  e.^c^\^^  «rl«.^ .  Dividmg  the  cities  ot  the  State  mto  seven  classes, 

je.     Other  acts  of  the  session  were :  prescribing  general  regulations  relative  to  the  passage 

Bhing  four  additional  magistrate  courts  for  ^^  ordinances,  the  giving  of  contracts,  the  manage- 

f  minor  dvU  and  criminal  causes  in  Phila-  ™®"^  °^  lliianoes,  the  terms  and  duties  of  officers,  and 

tbe  punishment  of  offenses,  and  providing  for  the 

ng  employers  of  females  to  ftimish  suitable  SfP'T^™,?*'"  5^**  government  of  cities  of  the  fourth, 

Jieir  u^  fiitb,  sixth,  and  seventh  classes, 

ng  for  the  incorporation  and  reguktion  of  ,  Authoriring  dties  of  the  first  dsss  to  midntain 

srer  companies  for  operating  passenger  raU-  JUY'Vu  ':?«*™fi{J>"?-      ^         ,          .  ^        ^       . 

jabloi,  electrical  appliances,  o^other  means.  AuthonziM  the  formation  of  associations  for  the 

utmg  twelve  houre  a  day's  work  for  drivers  P"7S^??  <>^«J>«J?y .*<>  children  and  aged  persons. 

employAi  of  street-railway  companies.  Abolishing  all  distinctions,  so  uir  as  relates  to  pro- 

ing  the  Federal  Government  to  inquire  Unds  ?^4~'  between  the  various  kmds  of  acUons  «  can- 

e  of  the  Cariisle  Indian  I ndustriaT  School.  ^7^''»  '^^'?!?^l'^^''S  ^'''^i^J^u?*  "S'^'^i  ^«"  action 

ihing  a  uniform  standard  of  tXme  throughout  f  awumpeit "  therefor ;  abolwhinff  the  distinction  be- 

"                                                     ^  tween  the  various  actions  ex  delicto,  and  providing 

ig  a  new  law  for  the  organixation,  discipline,  Tr  ^k™'  ^%  "  ~**?°  ''^-  V^"^      therefor,  and 

Sion  of  the  National  Guard.  abohsW  all  forms  of  specml  pleadings 

loriie  chattel  mortgages  upon  iron-ore,  piff-  ,^£???'"i"^  *^®  J!i°^^5''L'?!I!.''^  corporations  to  de- 

)ms,  steel  and  ii^b^ils,  steel  ingotl  and  \^^^l  ^^^L^^^^Jj!  ^"^^"^  """^  *^^  *'"*  ^^^ 

aieJ  or  hammered  steel  in  sheets,  bars,  or  *»olding  annual  elections. 

d  all  steel  and  iron  castings.           *         '  ,  Prohibiting    the    employinent  of  children    under 

rWeforthebettereouSofcolUteral-in-  ^^ll^^e^^"  ihTpiaSliTfS^^^^ 

ent  aiid  punish  the  making  and  dissemina-  »  P^.^^  '^^  i*?^''°J*"'*  ^;P}^^<^^  an^  to  punish 

«oene  litJrature  and  other  Immoral  and  in^  ^VT^-  ^^  dest™^*^'*  Z^  ^''''^'^^        ^ 

^u«  u««  .v  t«>  »^«A  vvu«  *tuu<vi<»i  ^SA  lu  Authormng  county  courts,  on  petition  of  persons 

.c^«»jmutil.«o„  «.d  d«U„ctl«n  of  .how-  JPJ-^^;  ^ytlhw^tr^twSife'i'.vrb;.^ 

MUb  a  ShM  wcathir  service  to  dineminate  ^^JP'TSfh  °*  """"'^  *"**'  *'  P™*"^""  "^^  P"!*" 

D^'rJSKlltl^.dSn  i^ZSJ^-i^^t^***""*"  To  oonflrm'  the  bound«y-Une8  between  Pennsyl- 

1  famiture,  wd  ple^ure-crri.,^..               '  I^'l?JfH">n'!ftl^t"™fiJ^'''.^T»^ 

ng  for  the  sale  of  the  eastern  and  western  PJ*".'*4,™'^  "^»'.  puipoee,  and  to  ratify  the  Mreement 

»?/.!»» t«  thii  Btaf^XTii.!.                   »"~'"  gf  y,g  Commiiaionera  of  the  State  and  of  >ew  York 

mgiM  to  the  State  oollege.  relative  to  the  boundaiy  between  said  State*. 

oe  the  bonnty   law   upon    foxea.  minka,  "■y"' «~  ■»■«'""""""■/ yo'^"^"""'""*™^- 

.iLi.   .n/1  omi.  .iT^  rTiro^n^  .  v3?..J^.  rJri  To  eneourase  and  authorize  the  formation  of  oo- 

Sv^lVSir^id'^ts  on","*  """■"'  '"  ope^Uye  as^ions,pKKluctive  and  dirtributive. 

meefaaniea  and  thoae  who  ftimirfi  material  Providing  «>>•.  the  incpmoration  of  expoBitione  of 

lien  on  building*  that  have  teen  repSred!  "^S""'  "eehanical,  "gricultural,   and  hortionltUTKl 

r  enlaiwed,  a.  npSn  those  newly  erectSd.      '  P'"^"'*''  "**  «"'"'«  '''*'°  ""  "«''*  °'  """"*"'  ^°- 

2f  ii^^Tn^n  fivL  ^i^^'^nr  Dii^cting  council,  of  ciUes  of  the  i«cond  cla«i  to 

Ki  assessore  of  poll  taxes  a  misdemeanor,  «,««„: j«  fcir*.k-«.  :»,,»»«««.,.*««- «,«'o*««,-o.»<.  i-w»^  .A«r«^ 

ring  elections  to  be  held  in  rooms  wheri  provide  for  the  improvement  of  streets,  lanes,  sewers, 

lotsoldT^                                •^^"»»  iTucic  jjjj^  sidewalks,  and  definmg  their  powers  m  this 

the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to  '^f^aesting  tiie  Governor  annually  to  designate  a 

S5  o^r  LlJSraLTtS!tiL^  l^i^tS  -ne^  ^-  ^^^^^  :^a^^r^^L^^' ^  f^^^^^. 

nd  otiier  anunaU,  and  to  puniih  givmg  false  ^^^J  ^p^^^  ^j^^  Gettysburg  battie-field. 

Dgapunishmentforreftisingaccommodation  ^S^,.^^'?n^H^I^n?*ii^hn^^^^^^^              ""^^ 

aSoe  to  pereons  on  account  of  tiieir  race  or  P*"^"**  property  and  upon  leasehold  estates. 

any  restaurant,  hotel,  public  conveyance,  Two  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 

jnoert,  or  other  place  of  entertainment  proposed  for  adoption,  the  ratification  of  the 

iionorably  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors  the  1„^JL^^{„„  t^«;»i«*«««,  \»«s«-  »^^^»...»  K««rv.w^ 

)  in  publfc  appointment  and  employment.  succeeding  Legislature  bemg  necessary  before 

ug  for  the  preservation  of  monuments  mark-  their  submission  to  the  people.     The  first  ol 

»undary-]ine  of  the  State.  these  changes  the  qualifications  of  voters  by 
roL.  xxyii.^2  A 
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abolishiDg  the  requirement  of  paying  a  State       EdictdM* — ^The  State  SaperintendeiitofPob- 

or  county  tax  witnin  two  years,  and  by  redac-  lie  Schools  reports  an  increase  in  the  namber 

ing  the  length  of  residence  necessary  to  vote  in  of  pupils  during  the  last  school  year,  exclasiTe 

any  election  district  from  two  months  to  thirty  of  Philadelphia,  of  9,235.     The  total  number 

days.    The  second  declares  that  *Hhe  manu-  of  pupils  enroUed  is  now  over  1,000,000.    Fif- 

factnre,  sale,  and  keeping  for  sale  of  intoxicat-  teen  new  school  districts  formed  during  tbe 

ing  liquor,  to  be  used  as  a  beverage,  is  hereby  year  have  increased  the  total  number  to  2,281. 

prohibited,  and  any  violation  of  this  prohibition  The  number  of  schools  is  21,062,  an  incresfe 

shall  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  as  shall  be  of  879,  of  which  9,444  are  graded,  an  incretfe 

provided  by  law.^'  '  of  357.    Four  superintendents  have  been  added 

FbuuMCb — The  report  of  the  Auditor-General  to  the  work  of  school  anpervitdon,  making  tlw 

shows  the  total  receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  present  number  116.    The  increase  in  the  oitn* 

year  to  be  $7,646,147.37,  and  the  total  expend-  ber  of  teachers  has  been  519 ;  male  teacbefs 

itures  $7,366,763.47.    The  balance  on  hand  No-  340,  and  female  teachers  179,  making  the  pree- 

vember  80, 1886,  was  $2,101,457.57,  and  at  the  ent  total  23,822.    The  average  monthly  MJiry 

same  time  in  1887,  $2,380,841.47.    The  princi-  of  male  teachers  is  $38.58,  and  of  female  teacb- 

pal  receipts  are  from  the  following  sources :  ers  $29.86.    The  length  of  the  school  term  is 

from  taxes  on  corporation  stock,  $1,702,057.04;  steadily  advancing,  being  now  7.75  months, 
gross  receipts,  corporations,  $766,888.12 ;  gross        Deddmut — ^The  United  States  Supreme  Cooit 

premiums,  $42,619.39;    banks,  safe  deposits,  in  May  delivered  an  opinion,  declaring  that  part 

etc.,  $431,628.14;    net  earnings,  $81,596.92;  of  the  State  tax-law  nnconstitntional  which  im- 

loans,  $161,054.75 ;  personal  property,  $864,-  posed  a  tax  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  compt- 

355.36 ;  writs,  wills,  deeds,  etc.,  $1 17,495.89 ;  nies  engaged  in  interstate  transportation,  ^ 

collateral  inheritance,  $763,871.57;  foreign  in-  ground  being  that  such  an  act  was  a  regolt^ 

surance  companies,    $377,571.63 ;    tavern  li-  of  interstate  commerce.     But  this  decision  it 

censes,    $565,163.67  ;    eating-house    licenses,  not  considered  as  invalidating  the  tax  upontbe 

$90,989.01 ;    wholesale  liquor  licenses,   $39,-  capital  stock  or  property  of  such  oomptnitt 

821.29;  brewers^  licenses,  $15,446.69;  bottlers'  organized  in  the  State, 
licenses,  $9,140.25  ;  retailers'  licenses,  $405,-        The  constitutionality  of  the  oleomargirine 

105 ;  billiard  licenses,  $29,845.98 ;   broker  li-  law  of  1886  was  also  passed  upon  daring  tiie 

censes,  $20,893.88 ;  auctioneers^  licenses,  $9,-  year,  and  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  State 

004.67;  peddlers'  licenses,  $3,064.76;  theatre  Supreme  Court 

and  circus  licenses,  $14,025  87;  bonus  on  char-  PMHlcaL — The  only  State  officers  to  be  voted 
ters,  $148,624.56  ;  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad,  for  at  the  November  election  were  a  treatarer 
$212,500;  United  States  Government,  $172,-  and  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Be- 
000 ;  commutation  of  tonnage  tax,  $460,000.  publican  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  Augmt 
The  expenditures  include  expenses  for  State  17,  nominated  William  R.  Hart  for  the  former 
government,  $1,938,619.20;  loans  redeemed,  office  and  Henry  W.  Williams  for  the  ktter. 
$1,418,511;  interest  on  loans,  $720,277;  pre-  A  platform  was  adopted  favoring  protectioo. 
miums  on  loans  redeemed,  $228,384.50 ;  Penn-  enlargement  of  the  Federal  pension-list,  aod 
sylvania  State  College,  $17«750 ;  charitable  Federal  aid  for  American  shipping,  condeom- 
institutions,  $780,219.1 1 ;  penitentiaries,  $138,-  ing  Southern  outrages,  and  urging  the  nomiDi- 
974  ;  Huntingdon  Reformatory,  $125,000  ;  tion  of  James  G.  Blaine  by  the  National  Cos- 
House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  $75,000 ;  Mor-  vention  in  1888.  It  also  declares : 
ganza  Reform  School,  $30,040.03 ;  Second  Geo-  That  they  [the  SepublicanR]  reaffirm  their  decbn- 
logical  Survey,  $80,500;  Soldiers'  Home,  $70,-  tion  of  im  in  favor  of  submittinff  to  a  vote  of  the 
000 ;  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Schools,  $851,964.19 ;  Ppopl®  the  prohibitory  con»titutiond  amendment  We 
Common  School!  $1,171,811.55;  National  al«o  mdorse  the  action  of  the  hist  l^datjHem 
);  J  ^yv  P  .  Art/Jj  V/Ce  ftk  -^^ """"***  submission  of  the  amendment  making  snffinwe  DM 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  $204,605.22.  by  aboliahing  the  tax-qualiflcation  fori  vote. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  condi-       We  approve  the  action  of  the  Legialatora  tooduBf 

tion  of  the  public  debt  at  the  beginning  and  the  revenue  of  the  Commonwealth  mdiveitini^  a  hm 

end  of  the  fiscal  year :  P>rtion  of  the  direct  State  tax  and  the  rweijpte  frw 

«  . .     ,.«   ^  ,.^  «r      ««  ^ao-  «..«.«»«»  ««  licenses  to  the  treasunee  of  the  different  citiea  aa 

AMww  ui  uw  Buia^iiB '»*» __2___1___  era!  revenue  bill  which  continued  to  impoee  the  B^ 

LMTlnriiBiiroTtdedlbr $1,018.886  83  port  of  the  State  government  upon  the  corponlkios 

«/v    ,  <^»».  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  brouirht  within  the  pn^ 

PUBLIC  DKBT  STATEMENT,  NOV.  80,  1887.  view  of  the  law  for  taxation  a  lam  amomit  ofmontn 

Non-tntwertbeariiurdebt $n8,»7  CO  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  oorpoiations  not prvvioiii^ 

.Si^         '^^  «i«l8  8«  fetched.    We  believe  that  a  iJewbtU,perfertiMtta« 

DebtWiiii'taitoi;^:::::::::::::";::;:.:::  i&,m,m  oo  feature,  should  be  matured  by  the  oomm^^^ 

with  that  duty,  with  a  view  of  having  it  submitted  to 

Tntaldebt $15,840,741  88  the  preitent  Legislature  for  enactment  in  time  tn  bk^ 

Total  useu  In  ilnkiD?  ftiiKl 10,6^8^2  ^  the  assessment  of  next  year,  provided  the  Gorvreor 

_  ,  mxiKAtno  OK  "***^^  ****™  ^®  calling  of  an  extra  seeaion  fcrthisrw- 

^■»**^ $-%'0<Nig8  85  pose  such  an  extraordinaiy  occaaicm  as  is  oonteinpwid 

DebtiinTm>TldedforNoT.80,188« $7,078.285  82  V  the  twelfth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Coe- 

Debi  onproTided  for  Not.  80, 13S7 6,166,108  85  "titution.  ,.^   ,  .    ^  ,     «      ,.. 

We  give  unqualified  indorsement  to  the  Kepabllett 

Amoimt  of  redootlon  of  debt  In  1887 $1,926,126  97  State  administration.     By  carefU  and  conacMBiiosi 
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dncharffe  of  dntT  it  has  reflected  high  credit  npon  the  place  for  holding  the  conyeDtton  were  chosen 

pM^  which  called  it  into  power,  and  gives  awurance  ^q  coincide  with  the  centennial  celebration  of 

SStSnSlSoftheT^Zolfw'Sath.'""""""''^'"'  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution.    Inthefol- 

_       .  ^.         TT      .  V  v    T»_  1..V  l«»wing  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention 

On  August  24,  at  Hamsburg,  the  Prohibi-  ^he  object  of  the  new  party  are  fully  set  forth : 
tioniats  nominated  Col.  Dallas  G.  Irish  for 

State  Treasurer,  and  Simeon  B.  Chase  for  Su-        Whereat,  We  AmerioanB  hold  that  a  longer  contin- 

"  T    1  Vu     *  II      •       •  ^""^  '■^'  ^"  uance  of  our  present  system  of  immigration  and  natu- 

preme  Judge.     The  following  is  a  part  of  Uie  nUization  of  fc»reignere  is  detrimentol  to  the  welfare 

platform :  of  our  beloved  country,  and  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 

We  denoun< 
in  pretending 
trame  by  the  i 

aion  of  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  5>"onf,  w»a  inai  me  iime  nas  amvea  wnen  a  new 

manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  then  departure  must  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  the 

nullilVing  the  same  law  by  the  pLsage  of  a  high-  -^H*®"***^^????^®:  looking  to  the  elimination  and  re- 

•^  -  --     -  J   .      r     ^jjgyg  of  the  Btnctionof  all  evil-dispoeed  foreigners  from  landing  on 

'hi( 
ce 

ougC  ^n7«  inlhTp^flto  of  ^'Tlwuor'tliSc,  ^d  l*nd,'and  to  whom  we  have  given  the  right  of  citiaen- 

there\>y8ecure  the  det'eat  of  the  amendment  if  fliaUy  S*P»  without  regard  to  character  or  qualdlcation,  are 

submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  f^e  ref^eesubpects  of  European  nations^ho,  by  teach- 

'^    '^  ^  mg  and  traming.  are  unfit  subjects  to  become  Amon- 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held  at  Al-  can  citizens ;  banding  together  in  societies  for  the  de- 

lentown   on  August  31,  and   resulted  in  the  "truction  of  private  propertj;  Mid  personal  liberty ;  be- 

nomiDation  of  Bernard  J.  McGrann  for  Treas-  ^kS^ t%t'rtrrioTS?  pSv^"rW.ti:SK 

urer,  and  J.  Ross  Thompson  for  bupreme  Judge,  and  encouraging  all  disturbances  of  labor,  seeking  to 

Its  platform  approves  the  national  Democratic  array  labor  against  capital,  setting  themselves  up  as 

platform  of  18»4,  and  the  national  administra-  the  j^udges  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people,  oom- 

tion,  favors  the  restriction  of  pauper  immigra-  "™**^P^  murder,  arson,  and  other  crimes  by  means  of 

^  ,      i..      ^1  _^^  '^^  !•  r   A,  A  ^^  *•  secret  organizations,  thrusting  aside  the  American  citi- 

tion,  and  a  Uberal  pension-list,  and  continues  ,en  and  wafle-worier  to  male  place  for  themselves, 

as  follows:  preventing  ny  threats  the  children  of  American  citi- 

The  faUure  of  the  State  revenue  biU,  after  it  had  been  f^^^  ^™  apprenticeship  to  trades,  the  enemies  of  all 

carefully  perfected  and  neariy  unanimously  passed  by  "®?J??^®™'?f  "1^7  ^  P^P.*® '  ""^  t^ 

both  brinchee  of  the  UgisUture,  was  a  cnifiTi^nst  ,.  ^^^^^reae,  Both  Ae  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 

the  minority  of  the  Commonwealth,  whereby  the^ple  '>«»  ^  unwilhng  to  adopt  an  adequate  policy  on  Una 

moatpay  a  mUUon  dollare  annuaily  that  shou  W  md  question,  and  have  in  recent  elections  pandered  to  the 

wonldTave  been  paid  by  the  corponitious,  and  the  ^o"^.  element  of  foreign-bora  citizens,  givmg  them 

fidlure  of  the  State  Administration  toattempt  any  cor-  P^minence  as  the  bidance  of  voting  power,  offering 

rectiou  of  the  wrong-doing  or  exposure  of  tKe  fraud  or  <>««»  "  •  "^""^  ^o""  ^^^  ?^j»^«^  1»*»^  "J^^  ■e^/f 

criminal  neglect  cwidoned  a  crime  against  both  au-  "P  pew  parties  composed  o?  foreigners  to  aooomphsh 

thority  and  people,  and  confessed  the  supremacy  of  ^5J»^  '^j^^  f^^^  1»»^«  ^o  ^^^  »ave  the  issue  of 

ring-mle  in  Pennsylvama.  ^^^ » fi^VS^J^'       \  r  ^    . 

We  reaffirm  our  declaration  in  fiivor  of  the  passage  ,  ^««o'wrf.  That  we,  the  representabves  of  the  Amei- 

of  auch  legislation  aa  will  properiy  enforce  thrpS>-  l?^Pf^»  ^  convention  aaeembled,  in  dischaigeof 

Tiaiona  of  Set  seventeen  of  the^obstitution,  relaidve  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our  wuntry, 

to  oorporaHons  to  previous  improper  diacriiination,  ^^Y"  '''^*''  toper|>etuate  the  sentiment  of  "  Amenca 

and  to^ualizc  taxition.  tor  Americans,'' umte  m  the  following  dwkratoon : 

We  denounce  the  action  of  the  last  Republican  Legis-        \.  ^hat  our  Present  system  of  immigration  and  nat- 

lature  in  the  defeat  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  procTuc-  '*"J{f*V?'i5.  foreyners  is  detnment^  to  the  welfare 

era  and  refiners  of  oil  in  the  oil-district  of  the  State,  ^'  S^.P'"*®^.  States,  and  we  pledge  ouraelves  to  ito 

known  ss  the  Billimrslev  bill,  ss  beimr  in  the  interest  re'tricUon  and  regulation ;  to  that  end  we  demand  the 


The  nominees  of  the  Union  Labor  and  Green-  member  of  hia  Cabinet 

back  party  were,  H.  L.  Banker  for  Treasurer,  2.  We  demand  a  revision  of  the  naturaliiationUws, 

ji  r^u^  il-  a  ^^..-^-  *^«  T^A.^      Ti>^  r^^^^l  making  a  continued  residence  of  fourteen  years  an  m- 

and  Charles  8.  Keyser  for  Judge.    The  former  dispe^ble  requisite  for  citizenship,  and  excluding  all 

having  declined  the  nomination,  the  name  of  communists,  socialists,  nihilists,  anarchists,  paupers, 

John  Q.  A.  Kennedy   was  substituted  before  and  criminals  from  naturalization  aa  American  citi- 

the  election.      The   vote  for  Treasurer  was  :  *ens;  but  no  interterence  with  the  vested  righto  of 

H,rt.  886.614  :  McGrann  840  269 ;  Irish,  18,-  '"l^toTrotoct  .nd  p«,moto  the  America  free  com- 

471 ;    Kennedy,  8,900.— .Kepublican  plurality,  mon-school  system,  we  recommend  that  the  several 

45,245.      Williams,    for    Supreme  Judge,   re-  States  and  Territories  establish,  by  kw,  a  system  of 

reived    383,257  votes  ;    Thompson,  343,042  ;  free  common  schools  for  the  universal  and  enforoed 

.Chase,    16,921  ;    Keyser,    8,477— Republican  ^^^i^^rjf^'l^f  ^"P^^^'^l^Ji:         vr   _♦  ,      ,      uv, 

1       rtv  in91R         J      y      ^   *            i  4,  That  the  safety  of  the  republic  rests  largely  with 

plurality,  4U,ZiO.                                          -    ,,  her  citizens  who  have  small  holdings  of  her  soil,  and 

The  iBmiaa  Ptttj. — A  convention  of  dele-  any  attempt  at  the  destruction  of  ownership  thereof  is 

gates  from  various  States  met  at  Philadelphia  revolutionary  and  in  violation  of  the  guarantees  of  our 

on  September  16  and  17,  for  the  purpose  of  Constitution.    We  hold  that  American  Unda  should 

^*«Mk.i:^Ti»  o  nixtwr  A«*iA«n/«an  T«ai>f«r  Vioir^rKv  f/M-  bc  rcscrved  for  American  citiicns ;  that  uo  alicu  uou- 

organizing  a  new  Amencan  party,  having  for  ^^.^^^^  ^l^^^^^  ^  permitted  to  own  real  estate  in  the 

Its  object  to  maintain  the  power  and  suprem-  united  Statee,  and  ttiat  the  real-e»«tote  possessions  of 

Bcy  oi  American-bom  citizens.     The  time  and  resident  aliens  should  be  limited  in  area  and  value ; 
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we  condemn  the  systexn  of  donating  public  lands  to  mate  makes  the  popolation  not  over  7,000^ 

private  corporations,  and  all  landa  heretofore  donated  oqO,  indading  2,500,000  Nomads.     The  capi- 

to  rwlroad  corporations  by  the  Goverainent  on  w^^^  ^1     Tehernii,  has   210,000    iDhabitants;   the 

tions  which  have  not  been  complied  with,  should  be  .*»      .  Vr  u   '            ^   '   .       V^n  aXa     i      k 

peclwmed  and  opened  for  setUement  by  American  citi-  c»ty  of  Tabreez  or  Tauns,   170,000;  Ispahan, 

sons.  90,000;  Meshed,  70,000. 

5.  The  vast  sums  of  money  accumulated  in  the  CoBneree. — The  value  of  the  imports  in  1684- 
treasury  from  the  toxation  of  the  people  in  excess  of  Tgg  ^^  125,800,000  francs ;  that  of  the  ex- 
the  necessities  ot  the  Government  should  be  released  ^^^„  r-o  oaa  nnn  V..>.«^  Ti.l  i^i^is^^*  ;...,w.»^ 
to  the  people ;  and  we  demand  a  judicial  system  of  P^rU,  (2,200,000  trancs.  The  leadmg  imports 
internal  improvements ;  and  favor  the  construction  are  cottons,  glassware,  paper,  iron,  copper, 
of  suitable  tortiflcations  and  the  building  up  of  a  navy  sngar,  and  tea.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
compatible  with  our  station  among  the  nations  of  the  pp^t  are  silk,  tobacco,  skins,  carpets,  and  opiom. 

®*?*^W    -^      ^  4.v«  A«.^.^«-.,  ^^^/^ir.i^/x^'oKc^iMf^  The  number  of  letters  that  passed  throagh  the 

6.  We  reassert  the  Amencan  pnnciplc  of  absolute  jy  rk«««  ;«  iqqk  «.«»o  i  aasi  qqa  tk^  i-««*k 
freedom  of  religious  worship  and  belwf,  the  perma-  Post-Offioe  m  1885  was  1,468,934.  The  length 
nent  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  we  oppose  of  the  telegraph  lines  m  1885  was  5,185  kuooae- 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  and  proi)erty  ol  the  tres,  with  9,846  kilometres  of  wire. 

people  to  any  church  or  mstitution  administered  by  a  Ftaaittfc— The  receipts  of  the  Treasury  are 

"^  We  recognize  the  right  of  Uibor  to  organize  for  SV"^^'^^^'^^  j^*"^  P^*"  ^"^°™'  ?1^^^ 

itsprotection,  and  by  all  lawful  and  peaceable  means  6,600,000   proceed  from    customs.      Ihe   ei- 

to  secure  to  itself  the  greatest  reward  for  its  thrift  and  penditnre  amounts  to  40,750,000  francs,  of 

industry.           ,      ,    ,              ^          ^         .  which  21,260,000  francs  are  for  the  army  and 

8.,  We  demand  and  advocate  a  flim  •^d  consistent  7  5oo,000  francs  for  the  royal  household. 

foreism  policy  and  a  vigorous  assertion  of  our  national  '  nm«T               ur     •     a    \.u    a^     •         /p— 

dignity  imd  respect  to  our  flag  on  land  and  sea;  es-  ^  ™'^>  «;  republic  m  South  Anaenca.    (For 

pccially  do  we  demand  the  assertion  and  vindication  details  relating  to  area,  population,  etc,  see 

of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  an  e<^ual  participation  ^*  Annual  OyclopiBdia ''  for  1888.) 

in  the  fisheries  in  the  North  Atlanuc  ocean:  and  we  CtwMMBt.— The  President,   since  June  2, 

view  with  alarm  the  aims  and  purposes  of  European  i«o«    -    r^         NadrftR  A  vAlino  CAMrfis.    Tb* 

powers  to  absorb  and  establish  protectorates  over  the  Jft?'  ^  ,^^^  JNadres  ^^®i*?,^  L'Aceres.     IM 

Llands  adjacent  to  our  Pacific  coast ;  and  we  demand  Oabinet  is  composed  or  the  following  mmisters: 

an  emphatic  reassertion  and  vigorous  maintenance  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  the 

of  the  American  doctrine  as  handed  down  to  us  by  Interior,  Sefior  Aurelio  Denegri ;  Aiinister  of 

our  fathers,  excluding  European  ijgyemments  from  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Alberto  Elmore ;  Minister 

Sml^Tr'^^^        ^^  of  the  Treasury,  Sefior  Antonio  Aspillsga; 

9.  The  American  party  declares  that  it  recognizes  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  Sefior  Elias  Mo- 
no North,  no  South,  no  East,  and  no  West  in  these  jica,  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Dr.  Adolfo  Garoii. 
United  Stat^,  but  one  people  pledged  to  our  liberty  ^he  United  States  Minister  at  Lima  is  Chariea 
and  independence.  ^  3„^j^     T,^^  American  Consul  at  Callio  is 

PfBSlA,  an  empire   in  Asia.    The  govern-  Henry  May  Brent    The  Peruvian  Consul  it 

ment  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  tempered  by  New.Torkis  Sefior  Jos6  CdrlosTraoj;  at  Sta 

the  precepts  of  the  Koran.    The  administrar  Francisco,  George  Duval, 

tion  is  carried  on  under  the  Shah  by  a  min-  Amy  and  Nafy. — The  effective  strength  of  the 

istry,  consisting  of  the  Vizier,  the  Treasurer,  permanent  Peruvian  army  has  been  fixed  for 

and  five  subordinate  ministers.    The  empire  1887-^88  at  4,000  men,  comprising  six  battil- 

is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  over  each  ions  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  horse,  two 

of  which  is  a  governor  with  extensive  pow-  brigades  of  artillery,  and  one  battery  of  mitnl- 

ers,  who  is  usually  a  prince  of  the  royal  fami-  lenses.    There  is  also  a  police  force  of  S.871 

1y.    The  towns  and  villages  elect  their  own  men,  of  whom  843  are  mounted.    The  naval 

magistrates.     The   reigning  Shah   is    Nassr-  force,  once  the  pride  of  the  country,  has  been 

ed-Din.      The    heir-apparent  is  Muzaffer-ed-  reduced  to  two  transports  of  a  carrying  capi^ 

Din  Valiahd,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Shah,  who  ity  of  1,800  tons  each, 

is   governor    of   Azerbaijan.    The    Vizier  is  FImms. — On  July,  1,  1886,  the  Peruviao  na- 

Mirza-Ali    Khan.    The  Minister  of  War  is  tional  indebtedness  stood  as  follows: 

Kamran   Mirza,  called  Nalb-es-Sultaneh,  the 

third  son  of  the  Shah.    The  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  is  Yahia  Khan,  brother-in-law  of  foreign  debt. 
the  Shah ;  Treasurer,  Ali  Asghar  Khan,    llie 
second  son  of  the  Shah  Zil-es-Sultan,  is  gov- 
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-f ,  J    ,,  ,.      »*'»^^      .6  6  p.  e.  loan  of  lH<t9..  $1^28,400. 

emor  of  Ispahan  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  sp.o.  loan  on sro..  mjolwo. 

while  his  brother  Naib-es-Sultaneh  is  gover-  5  p.  c  loan  of  1898..  107,7^8,700. 

nor  of  Teheran  and  other  provinces,  and  also         ^ouu $i64.7<»,ooo.    |9«89Q.940 

commander-in-chief  of  the  army.    The  Mmis-  Home  debt,  oonsoiidatad  with  nnpiid  latovst 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  formerly  Minister  of       »*noei830 SSjS 

the  Interior  and  of  Justice.     He  was  educated  p^p^  moner/inott'iMMd  inVsm, 

in  Paris,  and  is  versed  in  European  culture.  .  roi»'»  aduiini«t»tion t^MM* 

His  appointment  in  1886  was  supposed  to  in-         Orandtotoi  $m.4iu^ 

dicate  a  policy  favorable  to  Russia. ilS^'^'l' : Jll 

Area  and  Papalatlaii* — The  empire  is  about       The  paper  money  has  depreciated  nnintcr- 

010,000  square  miles  m  extent    A  recent  eeti-  ruptedly.    In  Angust,  1886,  19  paper  dolUn 
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Kinaled  $1  in  silver ;  a  year  later,  29  paper  by  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  army  in  a 

lolLars  were  necessary  to  obtain  a  silver  dol-  state  of  efficiency.    At  Callao  the  amount  of 

ar,  and  at  this  exchange  the  various  branch  duties  collected  only  reached  $>,21 6,728,  while 

>ffices  of  the  national  treasury  admitted  pay-  $2,000,000  had  been  calculated  upon.    Salaries 

nent  in  paper  to  the  extent  of  titty  per  cent,  of  Peruvian  consuls  were  reduced  to  fifty  per 

The  pubUc  and  railroads  insisted  on  $30  paper  cent,  of  the  fees  collected,  except  that  of  the 

for  one  siWer  dollar.     Damaged  or  partially  consul  at  Panama. 

torn  paper  money  is  refused  everywhere ;  the  In  December  the  import  duties  were  raised 

loss  on  mutilated  $100  and  $600  notes  is  com-  ^ve  per  cent,  ad  vahremy  the  product  to  be 

paratively  heavier  than  on  small  notes.    The  applied  to  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  paper 

Grovernment  has  caused  $14,675,000  of  frac-  currency. 

tionai  notes  to  be  printed  and  circulated,  in  Another  decree,  simultaneously  issued,  or- 

order  to  facilitate  current  dealings.    InDecem-  dered  that  Peruvian  consuls  issuing  or  visaing 

ber  there  was  intense  excitement  in  Lima  and  bills  of  health  be  allowed  to  charge  only  one 

Callao,  owing  to  the  paper  currency  continuing  cent  a  ton  up  to  500  tons,  at  the  port  of  de- 

to  decrease  in  value.    Disorders  resulted  in  the  partnre,  and  half  a  cent  at  the  large  ports 

market-places  and  the  streets,  and  a  panic  oo-  where  the  ship  may  call, 

curred.     The  streets  had  to  be  patroled  in  The  silver  exportation  to  Hamburg  through 

Lima,  and  squads  of  soldiers  stationed  in  the  the  port  of  Callao  amounted  in  1886  to  6,789,- 

markets  to  prevent  acts  of  violence  against  276  kilograms,  and  in  September,  1887,  there 

those  who  refused  to  sell  for  paper  money,  were  indications  that  it  would  be  considerably 

The  money-changers  in  Lima  kept  their  places  exceeded. 

closed  in  consequence  of  the  violent  manner  in  In  November  opium  was  declared  a  Govern- 
which  they  were  spoken  of  at  a  meeting  in  the  ment  monopoly,  and  the  right  to  import  and 
plaza.  When  a  crowd  formed  arotmd  the  pal-  sell  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
ELce,  President  C4ceres  spoke  from  a  balcony,  Beoidary  Qiestieii* — In  September  an  under- 
and  assured  all  present  that  the  Government  standing  was  arrived  at  with  reference  to  the 
was  doing  everything  possible  to  remove  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  between 
cauaes  of  alarm  and  re-establish  confidence.  In  Peru  and  Ecuador.  The  Peruvian  minister  at 
the  main  market  in  Lima  there  are  1,800  stalls.  Quito  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Minister 
Of  this  number  1,300  were  closed  on  Decem-  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ecuador,  subsequently 
ber  15.  The  steeples  of  the  churches  were  oc-  ratified  by  the  Congress  of  the  latter,  submit- 
cupied  by  pickets  to  prevent  the  rioters  making  ting  the  difference  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
a  call  to  arms  with  the  bells,  and  all  liquor-  Queen-Regent  of  Spain.  In  the  event  of  her 
»hops  and  hotels  were  closed  by  the  police,  declining,  either  France,  Belgium,  or  Switzer- 
The  banks  were  also  closed.  While  a  meeting  land  is  to  be  requested  to  assume  the  task, 
was  held  in  the  main  square,  pickets  of  armed  i  MlllUry  Rercltt — At  11  p.  m.  on  September 
police  were  stationed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  27,  a  mutiny  broke  out  at  Trujillo,  in  the  bar- 
square.  One  of  these  pickets  was  molested  by  racks  of  the  Zopita  battalion,  and  two  com  pa- 
boys  and  drunken  men,  and  the  police  fired,  nies  escaped,  after  mortally  wounding  the  cap- 
wounding  several  boys.  Two  days  prior  to  tain  of  the  guard,  and  killing  the  sentry.  It 
these  events  not  a  single  money-changer  or  was  said  that  the  soldiers  mutinied  because 
business  house  in  Lima  was  selling  silver  dol-  they  received  only  two  paper  dollars  a  day  as 
lars  for  paper  money.  In  Asco[)e,  in  the  north  ration-money.  The  movement  was  led  by  a 
of  Peru,  trouble  was  feared,  as  the  business  sergeant  known  to  have  been  a  criminal  of  the 
houses  all  refused  to  sell  for  paper  money.  In  worst  kind.  The  mutineers  went  to  the  bar- 
Trujillo  holders  of  notes  were  in  a  panic.  Near-  racks,  bnt  the  lieutenant  on  duty  stood  bravely 
ly  all  the  retail  stores  were  closed,  and  the  to  his  post  and  resisted  a  heavy  fire  with 
bakers  stopped  baking  because  the  holders  of  great  skill,  until  he  was  re-enforced  by  the  sub- 
flour  refused  to  sell  except  for  silver  dollars,  prefect  of  police.  During  this  time  some  of 
while  the  bakers  only  held  notes,  and  the  the  mutineers  had  also  attacked  the  hospital, 
greater  part  of  these  were  in  halves.  The  pre-  but  they  were  driven  off.  These  two  defeated 
feet  exercised  great  vigilance,  and  succeeded  parties  subsequently  went  to  the  mountains, 
in  borrowing  $40,000  gold  notes  with  which  he  The  authorities  followed  them  about  three 
was  changing  the  half-notes  for  the  poor  people,  leagues  into  the  country,  where  a  fight  took 
Business  men  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  rejected  bank-  place  in  which  several  were  killed.  In  the 
notes,  doing  all  their  business  in  private  notes  square  at  Trujillo  fifteen  or  twenty  persons 
payable  on  presentation.  Disorders  occurred  were  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  said  that  the 
in  llnancavelica,  and  the  acting  prefect  and  the  mutiny  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the  sol- 
treasurer  were  murdered.  diers  had  been  paid  regularly.    Their  pay  was 

The  budget  for  1887-88  estimates  the  reve-  in  arrears,  and  no  one  would  trnst  them.    The 

nne  at  $16,188,674,  and  the  expenditure  at  taxes  are  paid  in  silver  dollars;  this  the  soldiers 

$18,632,386.  see,  and  therefore  they  object  to  being  paid  in 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1887  the  reve-  paper  money.    The  sergeant  who  led  the  mu- 

nue  from  customs  was  $2,300,000  short  of  the  tiny  was  caught,  tried  by  court  martial,  and 

estimate,  and  the  cash  collected  was  absorbed  shot.     He  confessed  having  committed  fourteen 
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murders,  and  gave  tbe  names  of  his  victims.  They  were  to  examine  the  railwaja,  and  make 

Fourteen  of  the  mutineers  were  shot.  a  repon  re^rdiog  the  capacitj  of  the  lines  in 

PMto  aid  Telegrapks. — In  1885  tbe  Peruvian  •  question,  and  the  probable  increase  of  bnsiDeas 

post-offices  forwarded  865,828  letters  and  postal  in  case  of  their  being  extended  as  originallj 

cards,  and  886,141   newspapers    and  sample  planned.     In  December  the  commission  bad 

packages.    There  were  in  operation  in  tbe  re-  concluded  its  labors  on  the  Oroya  Railroad  and 

public  2,211  kilometres  of  telegraph  line,  the  at  the  Gary  de  Pasco  mining  district     Tbe 

number  of  offices  being  34,  dispatching  94,214  commission  next  proceeded  to  examine  tbe  Pi- 

private,  and  16,455  Government  messages.  casmayo  and  Ghimbote  railroads,  and  to  tnrel 

RallrMids. — ^There  are  in  operation  2,600  kilo-  through  the  rich  sugar-producing  couotrj  in 
metres.    Two  railroads  run  from  Lima  to  the  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of  those  hnei 
higher  Andes.     One  line  begins  at  the  coast  After  this  work  is  accomplished,  an  inspection 
at  Mollendo,  south  of  Callao,  and,  running  by  will  be  made  of  the  southern  railroads,  and  tbe 
Arequipa,  crosses  the  crest  of  the  Andes,  and  bondholders  will  be  thoroughly  informed  u 
terminates  at  Lake  Titicaca,  12,800  feet  above  to  the  prospects  of  reimbursement  from  sD  of 
the  sea.    The  other  starts  from  Lima  itself.    It  these  undertakings  in  which  their  monej  bai 
was  projected  with  the  intention  of  piercing  been  employed  so  liberally, 
the  crest  of  the  Cordilleras  at  an  elevation  of  The  dnce-Aruibar  CMtnct — Toward  the  dose 
15,645  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thence  descend-  of  1886,  Mr.  Grace,  of  New  York,  as  tbe  Tot- 
ing to  Oroya,   a  plateau  between  the  main  resentative  of  the  European  bond  holders  of  tbe 
ranges.     Its  ultimate  object  was  to  afford  a  Peruvian  debt,  made  a  proposal  to  the  Gov- 
route  to  the  fertile  districts  on  the  eastern  ernmentof  Peru  for  the  cancellation  of  part  of 
slopes  of  the  Andes.   As  yet  it  has  only  reached  the  latter  and  the  extension  of  tbe  railrusdsw 
a  viUage  called  Chicla,  12,200  feet  above  the  In  March,  1887,  Mr.  M.  P.  Grace,  of  tbe  finn 
sea,  its  progress  having  been  stopped  by  the  of  W.  R.  Grace&Co.,  New  York,  in  pursuanee 
war  between  Peru  and  Chili.     In  November  of  this  plan,  arrived  from  Lima  and  left  for 
it  became  apparent  that  the  congressional  ac-  London,  accompanied   by  Dr.   Aranilwr,  tbe 
tion  respecting   the  southern    railways,  and  Peruvian  Commissioner.    The  result  of  the  trip 
those  of  Chimbote  and  Salaverry  would  prob-  was  an  arrangement  with  the  committee  of 
ably  give  rise  to  serious  complications.     Ac-  bondholders  in  June,  since  accepted  by  tbe 
cording  to  stipulations  with  the  Government,  Government  at  lima,  but  still  awaiting  ratifi- 
tbe  southern  roads,  when  completed,  were  to  cation  by  the  Peruvian  Congress.    The  cbief 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  by  the  contractor,  clauses  of  the  contract  that  are  likely  to  be  red- 
Henry  Meiggs,  or  by  bis  successors  and  execu-  fied  with  some  modifications  are  the  following: 
tors.    Tbe  roads  have  not  been  completed,  the  The  Peruvian  Government  relinquishes  to  its 
contractor  alleges,  from  the  fact  that  the  neces-  creditors  for  sixty-six  years  763  miles  of  its 
sary  money  has  not  been  furnislied  by  the  Gov-  railroads,  which  the  latter  engage  to  extend 
ernment,  and  it  was  also  said  that  a  large  sum  as  stipulated.    It  furthermore  relinquishes  to 
for  freight  and  passages  was  due  from  the  Gov-  them  all  the  guano  tbe  Government  still  owns 
ernment.    In  spite  of  tbe  arguments  and  proofs  on  the  coast,  and  all  that  may  l>e  discovered, 
adduced.  Congress,  led  by  the  deputies  from  for  a  term  of  sixty-six  years.     As  long  as  tbe 
the  south,  ordered  the  executive  to  assume  tbe  railroads  and  guano  do  not  net,  together,  tbe 
administration  of  these  roads,  as  well  as  those  sum  of  £420,000  during  two  consecutive  jean, 
connecting  Salaverry  with  Trujillo,  and  lead-  tbe  Government  agrees  to  set  aside  the  annoal 
ing  from  Chimbote  to  the  interior.    Prior  to  sum  of  £120,000  out  of  the  customs  reveooe 
the  promulgation  of  this  law,  the  American,  of  the  ports  of  Mollendo  and  Payta  to  oorer 
British,  and  German  legations  at  Lima  ener-  the  deficiency.    Peru  also  granted  the  crediton 
getically  protested  against  such  an  assumption  forever  the  coal  along  tbe  Chimbote-Hoanx 
of  dictatorial  power  by  Congress,  basing  their  Railway,  but  while  doing  so  retains  15  per 
protest  on  the  fact  that,  as  the  contracts  were  cent,  of  the  net  profit  that  those  coal  depoeits 
legal  and  bilateral,  there  are  two  parties  to  be  shall  produce.   Another  concesaon  grants  tbeo 
heard,  and  that  such  hearing  must  be  given  be-  tbe  exclusive  right  of  exploitation  for  fiftj 
fore  the  proper  legal  tribunals.    Despite  these  years  of  the  Huancavelica  cinnabar-mines,  15 
formal  protests,  the  Government  adopted  vig-  per  cent,  to  be  paid  the  Government  out  of  tbe 
orous  measures  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  Con-  net  profits  while  the  grant  lasts.    Next,  tbe 
gress.    The  railway  from  Salaverry  to  Tngillo,  perpetual  privilege  is  conceded  tbe  creditor* 
and  the  fine  wharf  at  the  first-named  place,  con-  to  work  all  the  gold,  silver,  oopper,  and  lead 
structed  for  the  Government  under  contract,  mines,  and  other  mineral  deposits,  the  Govern- 
since  under  the  control  of  £.  C.  Dubois,  an  ment  only  to  collect  the  usual  tax  of  $S0  per 
American  citizen,  by  virtue  of  a  concession  annum,  to  which  every  mine  in  Peru  is  sobject 
granted  by  the  Government  of  Iglesias,  were  in  A  grant  is  made  them  of  1,800,000  hectares  of 
December  declared  forfeited.    The  State  is  also  arable  land,  and  each  family  of  settling  immi- 
to  assume  possession  of  the  southern  lines.  grants  is  besides  to  receive  180  hectares  onder 

£arly  in  October  a  commission  of  engineers  contracts  with  tbe  creditors'  representatiTei 

and  mining  experts  appointed  by  the  Peru-  The  Government  finally  concedes  them  tbe 

vian  bondholders  in  London,  arrived  at  Callao.  privilege  of  free  navigation  on  tbe  rivers  tad 
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lakes  of  the  repablio.    The  creditors  are  to  the  export  of  products  reached  $7^958,625. 

have  the  right  of  at  oDce  foanding  a  bank  of  The  exports  to  Per  a  from  England  in  1885 

issue  at  Lima,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  for  were    valued    at    $3,426,751 ;    from    France, 

twenty-five  years  of  issuing  bank-notes,  this  $1,899,492;    and    from    Germany,    $498,134. 

circulation  to  be  backed  by  33}-  per  cent.  ca^h.  The  American  trade  with  Peru  bas  been  as 

The  syndicate  obtains  75  percent,  of  the  net  follows: 
profits  of  the  bank,  after  paying  its  shareholders 
9  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  bank  is  to  manage 
the  home  indebtedness  of  Peru,  to  secure 
which  the  Government  agrees  to  set  aside  an- 
nually 8  per  cent,  of  the  customs  revenue  col- 
lected at  Oallao,  other  revenue  designated  in 
section  22  of  the  agreement,  and  its  share  of 

25  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  bank  A««fli».  s»it.Pw  r^ii^Mo.    ir.rW 

after  payment  of  the  9  per  cent    Certain  privi-  .     t  i      i^q^T^S?^  ^^/f*^^^""7*^^^ 

leges  exempting  the  property  of  creditors  from  >f  J"^J»  1887,  the  Peruvian  Government  ad- 

Uxation  afe  stipukted  in  addition  to  those  ?/«^    \.°<>'«  ^  J)^o»?,  <>'   ^^%   Bra^ 

enumerated.    In  return,  the  bondholders  agree  g^e.Argentme  Republic    Urnpay,  Paragiay^ 

to  carry  out  the  railroil  repairs  and  consSuc-  Bolivia,  Ecuador  Colombia,  Vene2^ueU^  Mexi- 

tions  stipulated,  to  pay  the  Government  20  per  ^^1,^°^,  ^^°^''*^  Amenca,  inviting  them  to  send 

cent,  of  the  nel  eaiiings  of  the  railways,  Ind  ™^'^^  representatives  to  a  Sanitary  Congress 

25  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  guano  deposits,  ^  ^""^f}^^  ^IS?*'  *°*^  ^^  ^Pf°  ^^  «^«f.*^°«  ^° 

afteVthe  representatives  or  committee  shS  fan- 2,  1888.    The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 

have  received  therefrom  the  sum  of  £420,000.  ^Vl^P^If  '^^^^''/^^  «'  protection  against  the 

The  bondholders  agree  to  surrender  50  per  cent,  introduction  and    propagation  of   epidemics, 

of  the  bonds  the/ hold,  the  total  outstanding  ^"^^^^  'f%^^Jf  first  time  invaded  the  west- 

debt  amounting  to  £32,000,000 ;  the  remaining  ?J°  ^^?^J  «^  ^?°^^  Amenca  during  1886,  and, 

50  per  cent,  the  oomiiituij  Uke  their  chancei  ^^  P?8«jWe  arrive  at  an  understanding  on  the 

to  recover  from  Chili  as  the  owner  of  the  ceded  **"^J«^^  ^^  ^''?^*°^!I5  regulations.     All   the 

province  of  Tarapaca.    The  b<indholders  fur-  governments  addres^  promised  to  send  rep^ 

ther  agree  to  advLce  the  Government  at  once  resentatives.    The  idea  which  nrompted  this 

£400,000,  payable  in  thirty  consecutive  month-  **^^^^?  ^«  ^  *^^  "^''^  commendable  as  mterna- 

ly  installments,  out  of  which  the  Government  ^^°*^  passenger  traffic  trade,  and  mail  service 

engages  to  paV  £6,000  a  m<,nth  toward  defray-  V'^''''Ti^^''^AVl^'^  ti?  restrictions  resorted 

inliSterest  oi  the  internal  debt,  and  transpor-  V"  '"^  ^®®o  """iI^^^^k    ^i^"^ ?^''^T T^'f  ^"^ 

tation  over  the  railroads  of  military  and  civil  January  2,  ^though  only  the  delegates  from 

oflBcew,  material,  and  maUs.    When  the  terms  S^^"'  Ecuador    and    Bolivia    were    present 

of  ihk  agreement  were  made  known  in  Lon-  Meanwhile  a  Sanitary  Convention  had  been 

don,  the  secretary  of  the  Chilian  Legation  in  S^.f  '«  December  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 

that  city  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "Londo^Times,"  f^>^*^  Convention  composed  of  delegates 

in   whiih  he  warned  Peruvian  bondholders  ^^^™  ^''^^^^  Uruguay,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 

airainst  any  illusions  in  connection  with  the  one  f^^^\%  ^^^  "'"^  ^""^^  ^K*"^^  °P^°  ^^«^ 

half  of  the  Peruvian  bonded  debt  and  the  con-  *^®  loliowing: 

quered  province  of  Tarapacl  so  far  as  Chili  was  .^^ellow  fever,  cholem  morbus,  and  the  plague  aro 
concerned.  He  referred  to  the  treaty  of  peace  ^^^  three  exotic  pestilenoeB  treated  of  and  the  articleB 
V  ^  r«_M.  »'o^»»'~«^»**^  ••*«»»'/  ^^  r^Tv  considered  pestiferous  are  clothing,  cloth,  raffs,  mat- 
between  Chill  and  Peru,  by  the  terms  of  which  treaaea,  and  objects  of  personal  use,  also  the  boxes 
the  conquered  province  of  Tarapac4  was  ceded  containing  them,  and  fresh  hides.  No  other  articles 
without  Chili^s  assuming  any  responsibilities  are  to  be  considered  as  suspected.  Each  narty  under- 
whatever  that  might  be  construed  as  if  Chili  ^lenolTlti^t^^fSitS'^  hL^lSf^  Qu^hiw 
bad  considered,  or  ever  would  consider,  them  ^  othwl^it^  mSLu^  uSde^ne  in  the'uSiSto 
pledged  to  Peruvian  bondholders.  He  also  re-  of  any  of  the  three  powere  are  valid  for  aU  the  others. 
minded  the  latter  that  the  highest  English  and  The  dosing  of  ports  to  vessels  from  abroad  b  prohib- 
French  courts  of  law  have  declared  that  the  ited,and  no  vessel  is  to  bo  driven  away,  no  matter 

bonds,  however  worded,  constitute  no    lien  Z^^  ^"^^^  .prevMU  aboard.     Packets  and  other 

vvuuo,   uvww^i    »»vtic^,  ^vu.iiKui^  Mv    ii^ii  Bteamcn*  carfving  cmigTant^  must  havc  a  doctor  and 

Whatever  on  the  territories  acquired  by  Chih  be  supplied  with  a  steam  disinfector,  medicines,  and 

by  conquest,  or  on  the  stocks  of  guano  and  ni-  disinleotants,  keeping^  besides,  re^rular  books  of  rec- 

trate.    Considerable  opposition  also  came  from  ord.     A  corps  of  ship  sanitary  inspectors  is  to  be 

southern  Peru,  and  neither  the  Government  established  by  each  power,  to  embark  in  vessels,  fis- 

^-v-  n^n^.AOi.  #Lu  w^^^w^^m^Ji  ♦rv  »^„«»»^  f^^v.^^  oalize  the  execution  of  the  sanitaiy  provisions,  and 

nor  Congress  felt  prepared  t<)  advance  further  ^p^^  on  all  occurrences  during  the  voyage,    fetrict 

in  the  matter,  which  was  left  m  abeyance  pend-  quarantine  is  limited  to  ten  days  for  yellow  fever, 

ing  a  modification  of  the  terms  so  as  to  satisfy  eight  for  cholera,  and  twenty  for'Eastem  plague,  and 

Chili,  and  the  report  from  engineers  sent  out  ^^e  time  mav  be  counted  from  the  date  of  last  case  on 

by  the  bondholders  upon  the  actual  state  and  '^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^^«^ 

Taloe  of  the  Government  railroad  system.  A  ChailtaUe  Be^iMt — A  worthy  old  Peruvian, 

€—■ etts* — The  import  of  merchandise  into  Jos6  Sevilla,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life 

Pern  in  1884  amounted  to  $11,064,744^  while  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  city  of  New 
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York.  By  a  will  execnted  od  March  20,  1885,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  elected  president,  uA 
in  New  York,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate,  John  M.  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contiiio«d 
valued  at  nearlj  $4,000,000,  for  the  foundation  as  secretary.  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  chosen  for 
of  a  charitable  edacational  institution  for  chil-  the  meeting-plnc^  in  1888,  and  the  dnte  Sep- 
dren.  Mr.  Sevilla  authorized  the  executors  to  tember  3.  The  Florida  State  Pharmaceoticid 
locate  the  home  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  Association  was  organized  at  Jacksonville  ob 
but  if  they  found  it  impossible  to  incorporate  June  8,  1887,  and  local  associations  at  Fort 
such  an  institution  in  this  country  the  gift  was  Worth  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  during  the  ye«r. 
to  be  transferred  to  France.  The  institution  Tnde  AsBtdatlMS. — The  twelfth  annual  meet- 
was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  American  and  Pe-  ing  of  the  Wholesale  Druggists^  Association 
ruvian  children.  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning  its  ses- 

PHARHACT.  The  continual  enactment  of  sions  on  August  23.  Reports  on  adulteratknus 
more  stringent  laws  requiring  the  selection  credits  and  collections,  paints,  oils,  and  glass, 
of  competent  persons  for  the  dispensing  of  the  drug  market,  commercial  travelers,  trans- 
medicines  is  shown  by  the  increased  demands  portation,  and  fraternal  relations  were  pre- 
fer pharmaceutical  education.  The  publication  sented  by  the  committees  appointed  to  eon- 
of  new  and  better  journals  likewise  indicates  aider  those  subjects  and  discussed  by  the  mem- 
an  improved  condition  of  the  art.  hers.    The  special  committee  on  mutoal  fire 

Colleges. — The  trustees  of  Cornell  founded  a  insurance  reported  that  nnder  the  auspices  of 
School  of  Pharmacy  on  March  7, 1887,  in  con-  the  Association  there  had  been  established 
nection  with  the  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  *'  The  Drufsgists*  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Coin- 
About  the  same  time  a  Department  of  Phar-  pany,*^  which  was  organized  in  June,  nnder  the 
macy  was  added  to  the  University  of  Kansas  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  Offer- 
in  Kansas  City.  During  the  year  special  schools  ings  of  nearly  $1,000,000  insurance  were  re- 
fer this  branch  have  been  inaugurated  at  How-  ceived  almost  immediately,  and  success  is  ts- 
ard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Purdue  sured.  It  will  afford  an  enormous  saving  to 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  and  at  Vanderbilt  the  wholesale  druggists  of  the  country,  and  the 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  Pharmaceutical  maintenance  of  an  important  competitor  of  the 
Department  has  recently  been  established  in  old- line  companies,  and  some  exemption  from 
connection  with  the  Minnesota  Hospital  College  their  tyranny.  E.  Waldo  Cutter,  of  Bostoo, 
at  Minneapolis,  Minu.  Mass.,  was  chosen  president,  and  A.  B.  Mer* 

LegtelatlOB. — Acts  regulating  the  sale  of  poi-  nam  retained  as  secretary  for  the  year.  San- 
sons  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  New  York  have  toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  selected  as  the  meet- 
come  into  force  since  the  first  of  the  year,  also  ing- place  for  1888. 

pharmaceutical  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Trade  BelatlMS. — Under  the  direction  of  the 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  the 
Nebraska,  and  Pennsylvania.  So  that  at  pres-  contract  plan  between  manufactorers  and  job- 
ent  proper  measures  regulating  the  practice  of  bers  is  becoming  more  perfect,  while  among 
pharmacy  are  in  active  operation  in  all  of  the  the  retailers  the  entire  absence  of  any  cod- 
States  excepting  the  following:  Arkansas,  certed  action  is  shown  by  the  increasing  ten- 
California,  Florida,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mis-  dency  among  pharmacists,  especially  in  large 
sissippi,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  cities,  to  cut  prices  on  proprietary  articles, 
and  Vermont.  Certain  of  the  Territories  are  Utentare. — The  books  of  rbe  year  iuclode 
still  without  laws.  "  Text  Book    of   Therapeutics    and    Materii 

Aflflodatlons.— The  thirty-fifth  annual  meet-  Medica,''  by  Robert  T.  Edes  (Philadelphii): 

ing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa-  '^  Manual  of  Pharmacy  and  Pharmaoeotica] 

tion  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  September  Chemistry,'*  by  Charles  F.  Heebner  ( New  York);  • 

5,  and  continued  four  days.    Several  hundred  *'  Handbook  of  Pharmacy  and  Therapeaties,'' 

members  were  present  and  upward  of  seventy  by    James   £.   Lilly    (Indianapolis);    ^Dnif 

new  members  were  elected.    In  order  to  ex-  Eruptions,"  by  P.  A.  Morrow  (New  York); 

pedite  the  work  of  the  Association  and  render  **  Pharmaceutical  Problems  and  Exercisee  in 

It  more  efficient,  it  was  reorganized  and  formed  Metrology,  Chemistry,  and  Pharmacy,^'  by  Os- 

into  four  sections  as  follows :  1,  scientific  pa-  car  Oldberg,  and  ^'  A  Laboratory  Maniul  of 

pers ;    2,   commercial   interests ;    8,    pharma-  Chemistry,'*  by  Oscar  Oldberg  and  John  H. 

oeutical  education;    4,    legislation — each   of  Long  (Chicago) ;  ^* Handbook  of  Materia  Med- 

which  elects  its  own  chairman  and  secretary,  ica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeatioa,''  by  8.  O.L 

Subsequent  to  this  action,  the  National  Retail  Potter  (Philadelphia);  and  ^^The  Prineipleiof 

Druggists'  Association,  no  longer  being  neces-  Pharmacognosy,"  translated  from  tlie  German 

sary,  was  merged  into  the  parent  organization,  of  FlUckiger  and  Tsiihirch  by  Frederick  B. 

The  admission-fee  was  abolished  and  hereafter  Power;  also,  new  editions  of  C.  L.  Loobmio'9 

only  annual  dues  will  be  required.    Besides  the  ^  Dose  and  Price  Labels  of  all  the  Drags  oA 

scientific  papers  read  and  discussed,  various  re-  Preparations  of  the    United  States  Pharmi- 

ports  were    accepted,  notably  that    on    the  copcBia"    (Philadelphia);    John    M.  Maiach'i 

**  National  Formulary,"  which  provided  for  ^^  Organic  Materia  Medica";  and  F.E.  Stewart*! 

the  speedy  publication  of  the  manual  contain-  ^'  Quiz-Compend  of  Pharmacy." 

ing  the  accepted  formulas.    John  U.  Lloyd  of  '*  The  Pharmaceatioal  Era,"  under  the  edi* 
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p  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Lyons,  began  in  De-  order  to  oross-hatoh  and  break  the  lines  of  the 
with  the  January  issae.  Ibis  joarnal,  shading^  the  hatched  or  stippled  plate  may  be 
'  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared,  is  most  shifted  once  or  twice  during  the  prodnction  of 
>le  on  account  of  its  ^'  Index  Pharama-  the  negative.  The  photographic  negative  thus 
us  ^*  published  in  each,  giving  reference  obtained  may  be  either  applied  direct  to  a  zinc- 
books  and  original  papers  of  interest  to  plate,  or  a  lithographic  transfer  may  first  be 
lacists  that  appear  in  the  En^rlish,  French,  made  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  plate  bitten 
ui,  and  Italian  languages.  ''  The  Amer-  by  acid  to  form  a  block  in  relief.^' 
>rug-Clerks*  Journal,"  whose  scope  is  in-  A  process  for  yielding  plates  in  intaglio  has 
d  by  its  title,  issued  its  first  number  in  recently  been  employed  in  London.  A  copper- 
it  Chicago.  plate  is  covered  with  a  film  of  sensitized  gela- 
ITO-EnSuYDIG,  photo-gravure,  photo-  tine,  on  which  a  picture  is  printed  from  a  pho- 
praphy,  and  process- engraving  are  differ-  tographic  negative.  The  film  is  now  desensi- 
rms  applied  to  various  methods  of  repro-  tized  in  a  water-bath,  and  a  mixture  of  camphor 
r  pictures  without  the  aid  of  an  engraver,  and  resin  dissolved  in  chloroform  is  washed 
dinary  zincography  the  picture  is  laid  over  the  surface.  On  heat  being  applied  to 
on  a  zinc-plate  with  lithographic  ink  the  plate,  the  gelatine  breaks  into  a  delicate 
'*  transfer-paper."  Those  portions  of  the  grain,  and  the  resin  is  left  in  minute  particles 
which  are  to  be  protected  are  then  pre-  on  the  surface.  The  plate  is  then  bitten  in  an 
by  using  an  ink  or  varnish  which  will  acid  bath  where  the  soluble  portions  of  the 
acid,  after  which  the  plate  is  subjected  gelatine  have  been  removed.  Those  parts 
ath  of  dilute  nitrous  acid;  this  is  contin-  which  have  been  rendered  insoluble  by  photo- 
tirough  successive  baths  of  acid  of  in-  graphic  printing  carry  the  lines  of  the  drawing, 
d  strength,  until  the  biting-in  is  sufficient,  and  resist  the  mordant  The  rule  for  mor- 
the  plate  is  dried,  and  the  ink  removed  dants  is  to  use  nitrons  oxide  for  copper  and 
izine.    There  is  another  process,  in  which  nitric  acid  for  zinc. 

plates  are  used,  which  are  covered  with  Electrotypes  from  process  blocks  are  found 
wax,  when  the  picture  is  drawn  on  the  to  be  weaker  than  the  original,  yielding  poorer 
^ith  an  etching-point.  This  plate  is  after-  and  paler  impressions:  stereotypes  from  pro- 
used  as  a  mold  from  which  an  electro-  ceas  blocks  hardly  ever  print  well.  The  best 
is  obtained.  In  photo- zincography  the  results  are  usually  obtained  by  reducing  the 
Dg  is  photographed  to  the  size  required,  original  drawing  one  third  by  photography 
n  ordinary  negative  on  glass  is  taken,  before  printing  it  on  the  zinc  plate.  Process 
3  then  laid  on  a  sensitized  zinc  plate,  on  work  has  not  been  well  adapted  to  newspaper 
the  picture  is  printed  by  the  action  of  illustration  in  any  degree  of  perfection,  owmg 
The  coating  of  the  zinc-plate  is  known  to  the  impracticability  of  applying  the  blocks 
French  name  of  bitumen  de  JudSe^  four  to  rotary  presses.  Some  methods  of  doing  this 
3f  which  are  dissolved  in  one  hundred  have  been  patented,  without  giving  much  satis- 
)f  benzine.  After  the  picture  is  printed,  faction,  the  best  being  claimed  to  be  that  of 
ch  of  the  bitumen  as  has  not  been  made  Mr.  Le  Sage,  manager  of  the  London  '*  Daily 

We  by  the  action  of  light  is  dissolved  off   Telegraph."       

ing  a  wash   of  turpentine.    To  obtain  PHYSICAL  TRAUfDIG.    From  the  earliest  ages 

ions  of  light  a  specially  prepared  enam-  a  system  of  diet  and  exercise  beneficial  to  the 

aper,  or  a  gray-tinted  lined  paper  is  used,  strength,  speed,  and  stamina  has  been  carefully 

'aping  away  which,  leaving  the  white  studied.     For  many  centuries  the  body  was 

beneath  exposed,  the  artist  is  able  to  carefully  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  the  mind, 

hi^  high  lights.    In  HentschePs  photo-  and  then  for  a  long  period  this  t^tate  of  things 

c  etching  process  the  negative  is  printed  was  almost  exactly  reversed.    The  old  systems 

sitized  carbon  paper.    This  is  laid  face  of  physical  training  were  severe,  the  object  in 

on  a  polished  zinc  plate,  which  being  view  being  to  secure  great  strength  and  en- 

in  a  bath,  all  the  carbon  paper,  ex-  durance,  the  idea  of  speed  not  being  moch 

liat  holding  the  lines  of  the  drawing,  is  thought  of.     The  Isthmian  games  were  first 

d  away.    The  plate  is  then  bitten  in  an  instituted  by  Sisyphus,  King  of  Corinth,  1826 

ith.    The  Ives  (Philadelphia)  process  is  B.  C.    The  winners  received  a  simple  garland 

plished  by  applying  the  negative  to  a  of  leaves  for  their  great  and  long- continued 

e  plate  sensitazed  with  bichromate  of  exertions.     The  Olympic   games   were  held 

.     The  plate  is  then  swollen  in  water,  every  four  years  at  Olynipia,  and  the  same 

oast  taken  of  it  in  plaster-of-Paris,  in  prize  was  held  out  to  recompense  a  man  for 

the  highest  parts  represent  the  blacks  months  of  hard  work  and  suffering  such  ao 

le  lowest  the  whites.    The  Meisenbach  would  now  suffice  for  a  man  to  endure  daring 

s  is  thus  described  :    ^^  A  transparent  life's  whole  battle. 

is  hatched  or  stippled  in  parallel  lines.  The  ancient  system  of  physical  training  wao 

isparent  positive  is  made  of  the  object,  terribly  thorough,  and  if  a  man  could  stand 

wo  plates  are  joined,  preferably  face  to  the  preparation  he  need  never  fear  the  contest 

nd  from  the  combined  plates  a  definite  or  conflict,  whether  with  mnn  or  beast.    The 

ve  is  photographed  in  the  usual  way.    In  ancient  Greek  system  called  for  nine  or  ten- 
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months  of  severe  work  in  the  gTmnasiam.  bility,  very  likely — and  pat  in  training.  T\» 
The  athlete^s  flesh  was  rabbed  and  scrubbed  old-time  trainers  must  have  thongbt  a  man  it 
several  times  every  day  with  the  strigil,  a  sort  anything  like  a  natural  state  to  be  in  a  Ten 
of  cnrry-comb,  after  baths  that  were  merely  foal  condition  irom  the  namber  of  porgee  and 
douches  of  cold  salt  water  thrown  over  the  ath-  physics  they  prescribed  for  his  stomach,  the 
lete  while  he  was  standing  naked  after  severe  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Black  dreo^tB 
exercise.  Uis  diet  was  restricted  to  nearly  and  other  strong  physics  were  given,  ai^  a 
raw  meat  and  almost  no  vegetables,  his  exer-  man  would  sometimes  lose  as  much  as  thirtj 
cise  was  of  the  hardest  and  most  laborious,  ponnds  by  physiclcing  alone  before  he  was  al- 
and consisted  of  running  in  heavy  clothing,  lowed  to  have  any  exercise.  It  sometimea  re- 
lifting  heavy  weights,  severe  bouts  at  boxing  quired  two  weeks  to  get  over  the  weakmn 
and  wrestling,  horse-backriding,  and  vaulting,  and  sickness  that  this  occasioned.  The  weak- 
much  of  the  work  being  done  with  more  or  ness  partially  over,  he  was  put  apon  a  diel  la 
less  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  ancient  sol-  which  the  rarest  of  meats  was  the  principal 
dier.  This  system  tended  to  produce  big,  part.  "Wines  and  spirits  were  quite  i^lj  in- 
showy  muscles  and  soundness  of  wind  and  dulged  in,  but  vegetables  were  forbidden  ontil 
limb,  but  it  made  a  man  simply  large  and  the  battle  was  over.  The  exercise  or  work 
strong,  not  quick  or  graceful,  or  at  all  clever ;  given  a  man  in  training  at  this  time  was  entire- 
it  had  much  the  same  effect  that  the  work  of  ly  wrong,  according  to  modem  ideas.  He  was 
a  blacksmith  at  the  present  day  has  upon  the  required  to  be  up,  in  summer,  as  early  as  four 
followers  of  that  trade.  o^clock,  and  exercise  with  dubs  and  dnmb- 

In  the  ancient  games  a  subdivision  of  labor,  bells  and  take  a  long  walk,  all  before  break- 
such  as  is  now  in  vogue  at  the  games  of  our  fast,  a  practice  now  universally  acknowledged 
modern  athletic  clubs,  was  not  known.  A  to  be  wrong.  Of  several  essays  lately  submit- 
inan  had  to  be  what  is  now  known  as  an  all-  ted  to  a  committee  for  a  prize  in  a  London 
round  athlete  or  nothing,  unless  he  competed  competition,  only  one  advocated  exercise  of 
only  at  such  military  exercises  as  casting  jave-  any  kind,  save  perhaps  a  few  minutes*  walk  or 
lins  or  weights,  or  shooting  in  the  archery  con-  five  minutes*  work  of  the  lightest  descnptkn 
tests,  or  was  a  slinger.  There  was  no  knowl-  with  a  three- pound  pair  of  dumb-bell«,  before 
edge  of  the  advantages  of  developing  one  breakfast.  An  hour  after  breakfast  the  man 
man's  legs  for  running  and  another  man's  in  training  was  walked  oat  to  a  track  for  a 
arms,  shoulders,  and  back  for  weight-putting  morning  sweat,  and  here,  enveloped  in  hearr 
or  lifting.  The  old  Greek  and  Roman  systems  flannels,  he  ran  ten  or  twenty  milei^  Then  be 
of  physical  training  were  in  very  many  ways  punched  a  heavy  sand-bag  for  an  hour,  and 
radically  different  from  the  modem  French  put  up  heavy  dumb-bells,  and  swung  heavy 
school  of  calisthenics,  which,  though  they  clubs,  all  this  being  done  not  only  in  betvj 
place  rather  too  much  dependence  on  lightness  flannels,  but  oftentimes  in  a  suit  of  ordinary 
and  quickness  in  all  their  exercises,  are  rapidly  or  perhaps  winter  clothes  as  well,  and  broad- 
finding  favor  with  the  best  modern  thinkers  soled  shoes  with  lead  in  the  bottoms.  As  be 
on  athletic  subjects.  walked  or  ran  he  either  carried  a  pair  of  one- 

About  all  we  know  of  the  old  English  sys-  pound  dumb-bells  or  twirled  a  stout  stick,  to 
tems  of  physical  training  is  their  method  of  strengthen  the  hands  and  forearms  and  keep 
preparing  prize-fighters  and  runners  for  their  the  small  bones  of  both  from  being  in  as  tnocfa 
contests.    A  great  change  has  surely  taken  danger  of  breaking.    After  about  Uiree  or  four 
place  in  the  past  thirty  years.    As  the  present  hours  of  hard  work  he  was  stripped,  sponged 
system  has,  we  are  quite  sure,  produced   a  off,  and  rubbed  down,  then  wet  down  with 
more  rapid  and  effective  class  of  fighters,  and  whisky,  and,  after  dressing  in  a  clean  anit  of 
has,  we  know,  lowered  even  the  sometimes  fiannel  underclothes,  would  stroll  home  for  din- 
more  than  doubtful  records  of  the  old  English  iier.     In  the  afternoon  the  work,  but  not  quite 
foot-runners  and  walkers,  we  must  accept  it  as  much  of  it,  was  repeated.      After  sapper 
as  being  at  least  considerably  nearer  the  mark,  came  a  walk  till  bed-time.    In  most  priae-figbt- 
Two  hundred  years  ago  in  England  the  science  ing  matches  in  the  olden  time  the  men  were 
of  boxing,  as  it  got  to  be  a  century  later,  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  stipulated  weigbt, 
but  little  understood.     Though  the   nobility  which  doubtless  caused  much  of  the  severity 
and  even  royalty  patronized   the  ring,  only  of  the  training.    If  a  man,  on  the  day  of  figbt- 
one  or  two  men  had  a  much  better  idea  of  ing,  was  overweight,  his  backers  would  u)ee 
fighting  scientifically,  as  it  is  now  understood,  their  money,  just  as  if  he  lost  bj  being  de- 
than  to  toe  a  scratch,  round  after  round,  and  feated.     Particular  care  was  taken  to  bardea 
see  which  could  take  the  most  punishment  in  the  skin  of  the  hands,  face,  and  feer^  and  for 
the  shape  of  broken  noses,  jaws^  and  teeth,  this  many  decoctions  were  in  use.    Al»oottbe 
and  closed-up  eyes.    The  idea  of  getting  in,  best  and  almost  the  only  harmle»  things  to 
administering  punishment,  and  getting  away  use  are  rock  salt  and  water  and  a  little  leooa 
without  a  blow,  was  almost  unknown.    A  bun-  and  whisky.     A  pail  of  water  with  a  laii^ 
dred  years  ago  an  English  prize-fighter  was  lump  of  rock  salt  in  the  bottom  should  be  osra 
taken  from  his  haunts  for  a  tnatch  gotten  up  to  soak  the  feet  in  every  morning  and  nigbt 
for  him  by  his  backers — members  of  the  no-  for  a  week  or  two  before  and  during  traioilg* 
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This  will  prevent  painfal  blisters.    Another  and  the  eyes  from  closing  daring  the  contest, 

pail  of  salt  and  water  should  be  kept  for  the  which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  occur.    A 

face  and  hands,  the  lemon  (care  being  taken  to  little  work  in  the  gymnasium  and  on  the  cin- 

keep  it  out  of  tlie  eyes)  should  with  the  whisky  der-path  would  be  done  in  order  to  stretch  the 

be  well  rubbed  into  the  skin  of  the  face,  neck,  muscles  and  plenty  of  good  walking  to  keep 

bands,  and  forearms.    There  can  hardly  be  too  them  from  getting  stiff.    During  the  first  two 

much  of   good  hard  hand-rubbing  of  these  weeks  a  man  such  as  described  would  lose  in 

parts.     There  was  much  in  this  old  system  of  his  weight  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds;  the 

training  that  was  terribly  demoralizing,  and  latter  figure  would  be  reached  only  in  case  he 

it  is  no  wonder  that  the  lives  of  those  who  were  very  large  and  extremely  fat     About 

■rent  through  it  more  than  once  or  twice  were  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  the  real  work 

onach  shortened.     Water  for  drinking  was  al-  would  begin.    The  pugilist  would  retire  every 

most  entirely  cut  off*.    No  man  in  training  felt  night  about  ten  o^clock  and  rise  at  half-past 

much  like  talking.  six  or  seven  in  the  morning.     His  breakfast 

In  modern  physical  training  all  is  changed  ;  half  an  hour  later  would  be  light,  consisting,  per- 
bhe  number  of  events  for  which  persons  go  haps,  of  a  little  oatmeal  with  little  or  no  milk  or 
into  more  or  It^ss  strict  training  is  daily  in-  sugar,  one,  two,  or  three  eggs  poached  or  raw 
creasing,  and  the  increased  gymnasium  facili-  if  desired,  and  a  cup  of  tea,  little  or  no  milk 
ties  give  almost  all,  even  ladies  and  children,  and  sugar,  with  a  slice  or  two  of  toast.  Tlie 
I  chance  to  reap  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  eggs  should  only  be  used  occasionally  to  vary 
derived  from  even  a  slight  consideration  of  so  the  rare  or  well-done  (as  taste  dictates)  broiled 
important  a  subject.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  steak  or  chop.  An  hour  or  an  hour  and  a 
Tor  a  man  that  wishes  to  prepare  for  an  atli-  half  after  breakfast  a  walk  of  a  mile  in  the 
letic  contest  to  go  to  some  remote  country-  pleasant  air  and  into  the  gymnasium,  where 
place.  Provided  only  his  will  be  strong  exercises  of  all  kinds  would  be  tried  for  per- 
snough  to  withstand  the  citv  temptation,  he  haps  an  hour,  light  dumb-bells  and  Indian 
would  much  better  remain  where  he  can  have  clubs  being  freely  used.  Dumb-bells  of  differ- 
ill  the  advantages  of  a  city  home  and  the  im-  ent  shapes  and  weights  and  sizes  have  been  in 
f proved  appliances  of  a  modern  gymnasium,  use  almost  as  long  as  athletics  have  been 
n  considering  modern  physical  training  it  known.  The  old  Greek  dumb-bells  were 
night  not  be  entirely  incorrect  to  take  for  an  heavy,  flat,  generally  diagonal  pieces  of  iron, 
example  a  specimen  of  the  same  class  of  ath-  with  holen  large  enough  tor  the  hands.  The 
lefes,  and  we  will  look  at  the  manner  in  ancients  believed  in  lifting  heavy  weights,  and 
which  a  modem  pugilist  would  now  train,  had  bells  weighing  as  much  as  two  hundre<l 
rhe  science  of  boxing  has  now  perhaps  reached  pounds.  This  theory  is  now  exploded.  Not 
perfection.  A  clever  boxer  can,  with  no  many  dumb-bells  are  now  in  use  for  active 
weapons  but  Nature's,  and  even  with  the  ef-  work,  even  for  strong  men,  weighing  over  ten 
fects  of  them  parti^ly  neutralized  by  soft  pounds  apiece ;  and  there  is  one  exercise,  not 
boxing-gloves,  stand  face  to  face  with  a  man  generally  known  but  of  the  greatest  benefit,  at 
irho,  if  not  clever,  may  be  pounds  over  his  which  the  strongest  man  can  be  tired  in  less 
weight,  and  often  without  getting  struck  at  than  a  minute,  just  as  a  sprint  runner  is  as 
all  administer  punishment  that  will  entirely  tired  at  the  end  of  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
deprive  his  opponent  of  his  sense!",  and  lay  yards'  dash  at  tremendous  speed,  as  a  six-day 
him  on  the  ground  apparently  dead  for  from  walker  is  at  the  end  of  his  one  hundred  and 
Bve  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  forty-two  hours*  effort    This  exercise  consists 

A  modem  pugilist,  if  out  of  practice  and  not  of  first  placing  both  hands  on  the  chest  hold- 

apecting  any  encounter,  would  want  about  ing  in  each  a  one-pound  dumb-bell,  and  then 

;hree  months'  notice  to  fit  himself.     If  he  had  striking  out  as  if  at  a  foe  as  hard  and  as 

rained  before,  and  was  intelligent  and  careful  rapidly  as  possible  with  each  of  the  hands  al- 

ind  knew  his  own  system,  he  would  only  re-  ternately.    If  it  is  done  properly,  twenty  sec- 

nire  the  services  of  a  professional  trainer  to  onds  of  this  work  will  tire  more  than  an  hour's 

lib  him  down.     He  would  know  how  much  slow  work  with  heavy  bells,  and  it  will  be 

xercise  he  could  stand  and  the  amount  of  found  equal  to  sprinting  as  an  exercise  to  in- 

>od  and  drink  he  would  need.    The  first  two  crease  the  wind,  and  far  superior  to  anything 

reeks  would  be  spent  in  trying  to  get  the  sys-  in  developing  the  muscles  of  the  back,  arms, 

3ni  into  a  proper  condition  to  stand  a  severe  and  chest     In  some  suitable  part  a  large  ball 

^rain.     The  bowels  would  have  to  be  cleared  or  bag  should  be  swung  up  at  a  suitable  height 

ut  and  got  into  regular  and  easy  working  or-  and  at  this  bag,  armcMd  with  light  one-pound 

er,  aa  there  should  be  at  least  two  evacuations  dumb-bells  and  with  hands  incased  in  dogskin 

1    a  day.    "When  a  person  is  training  this  driving-gloves,  the  pugilist  should  punch  for 

roald  be  accomplished  by  gentle  physics,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  minutes,  three  or  four  min- 

he  face,  hands,  and  feet  should  be  soaked  as  utes  at  a  time,  letting  go  every  blow  as  if  life 

efore  described  and  faithfully  rubbed  to  guard  depended  upon  its  being  squarely  and  forcibly 

fsainst  the  pain  and  great  inconvenience  of  delivered.    One  minute's  rest  should  be  taken 

listers  from  running,  walking,  or  punching  at  the  end  of  each  round,  and  during  this  time 

he  bag,  and  to  keep  the  face  from  swelling  a  short  walk  should  be  indulged  in. 
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The  tendency  of  modern  athletics  is  toward  mnch  felt  by  the  time  dinner  is  over.    About 

light  but  extremely  quick  movements.     One  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  walk 

old-time  bruiser  would  have  used  a  twenty  or  may  be  taken  to  some  near-by  athletic  clob- 

even  a  forty-pound  bag  of  sanll  suspended  ground,  and  there  in  sprinter's  costume  a  tboo- 

from  a  beam.    The  heaviest  bag  a  modem  sand  yards  in  dashes  of  seventy-five  to  ooe 

boxer  would  dare  to  use  would  not  weigh  over  hundred  yards  each  may  be  run  ofit.    This  will 

eight  pounds,  and  several  new  punching -bags  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  beat  of  exercises  for 

have  been  invented  of  late,  the  particular  ob-  the  wind. 

jeet  of  which  is  to  impart  quickness  and  pre-  The  evening  like  the  morning  meal  should 

cision,  although  the  hard  hitting  part  is  by  no  be  rather  light,  and  consist  mainly  of  toast, 

means  forgotten.    It  is  claimed  that  the  pres-  mutton-chops,  and  eggs,  with  a  few  vegetables 

ent  champion  of  the  world,  John  L.  Sullivan,  and  a  little  tea.    After  supper  a  stroll  may  be 

whose  terrible  powers  of  hitting  probably  go  taken  for  a  mile  or  two  and  a  rest  till  an  early 

far  beyond  anything  ever  seen  before,  got  the  bed-time  arrives.    Great  care  should  be  used 

ability  to  deliver  his  quick  and  powerful  blows  not  to  catch  cold.    The  scales  ^ould  be  used 

from  practicing  first  on  a  blown-up  beefs-  every  day  and  the  weight  under  the  same  bodi- 

bladder  suspended  from  a  ceiling  in  such  a  ly  conditions  carefully  recorded.    The  wei^t 

manner  as  to  rebound  toward  him  very  quick-  iliould  be  gradually  rising  from  about  the  Dud- 

ly  after  each  blow,  and  afterward  on  an  in-  die  to  the  end  of  training,  and  all  work  except 

flated  Rugby  foot-ball  hung  in  the  same  man-  moderate  strolling  should  be  discontinued  two 

ner.    Practice  on  these  light  bags  or  on  foot-  or  three  days  before  the  contest, 

balls  certainly  conduces  very  greatly  to  quick-  Physical  training  is  now  a  subject  of  eoa- 

ness  and  precision,  and  forms,  perhaps,  without  sideration  not  only  in  our  numerous  atble^ 

exception  the  best  exercise  for  general  devel-  clubs  and  among  professionals  of  the  difierent 

opment  of  speed  and  ])ower  and  for  the  pre-  branches,  but  is  carefully  dwelt  upon  by  all 

cision  of  hand  and  eye.     Any  one  can  try  it  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  instnictioo 

without  fear  of  injury  from  overexertion,  and  of  the  youth  of  either  sex,  and  almost  all 

in  a  short  time  will  perceive  its  many  and  schools  have  a  system  of  light  gymnastics  or 

great  benefits.  calisthenics.    Any  new  game,  such  as  lawo- 

After  the    bag- work  is  done  an  adjourn-  tennis,  that  compels  light  and  active  out-door 

ment  should  be  had  to  the  yard  and  a  few  exercise  under  the  disguise  of  sport,  always 

miles  run  on  the  track,  after  which  the  cloth-  meets  with  favor  among  young  ladies  and  gen- 

ing  should  be  quickly  removed,  and,  after  a  tlemen.    It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years 

short  rubbing  over  with  a  coarse  towel  whUe  that  the  importance  of  physical  training  for 

the  perspiration  was  still  pouring  off,  a  shower-  women  has  begun  to  receive  the  attention  it 

bath  should  be  turned  on  and  the  man  should  deserves.    There  are  now  two  gymnatsiums  in 

stand  under  it  for  a  moment,  vigorously  rub-  New  York  for  the  fair  sex  alone,  and  their  io- 

bing  himself  meanwhile,  and  thoroughly  wilt-  fluence  will  surely  be  felt  in  the  next  genera- 

ing  and  cleansing  as  well  all  parts.    Oare  must  tion.    The  importance  of  a  careful  system  of 

be  taken  not  to  remain  in  the  bath  more  than  physical  training  can  hardly  be  overesdmated 

a  very  few  minutes,  as  a  severe  cold  and  great  in  its  relations  to  the  proper  enjoyments  of  a 

weakness  is  apt  to  follow  too  long  an  expos-  long  and  vigorous  life. 

nre.  Many  athletes  will  not  train  in  summer  PHTSIOLINIT*  The  originating  causes  of  the 
without  the  use  of  ice  in  their  bathing-water,  various  forms  and  modifications  of  stnictara, 
As  soon  as  the  bath  is  over  the  towel  is  again  characteristic  of  plant  and  animal  life,  that  be- 
put  in  use  and  the  man  wiped  dry.  After  come  transmitted  and  perpetuated,  are  dis- 
that  a  short  and  not  over-severe  hand- rub  cussed  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  ''  Factors  of 
ahonld  be  given,  clean  clothes  put  on,  and  a  Organic  Evolution.^^  Accepting  the  inberit- 
stroU  of  a  mile  or  so  taken  before  dinner,  ance  of  useful  variations  fortuitously  arising, 
which  should  be  about  five  hours  after  the  and  along  with  the  inheritance  of  effects  pro- 
morning  meal.  A  rest  of  at  least  half  an  hour  duced  by  use  and  disnse,  as  rcud  factors,  tbere 
should  be  taken  before  this  meal,  which  may  still  remain  classes  of  organic  phenomena  on- 
be  quite  heavy  unless  a  man  is  very  fat  and  is  accounted  for  and  certain  cardinal  traits  of 
trying  to  get  rid  of  his  fiesh.  Dinner  may  animals  and  plants  at  large  that  are  still  nnez- 
consist  of  roast  beef  or  mutton  with  vegeta-  plained.  Hence  a  further  factor  must  bere^ 
bles;  but,  though  now  partaken  of  rather  free-  ognized.  The  words  ^*  natural  selection  "do 
ly,  they  should  be  sparingly  indulged  in.  A  not  express  a  cause  in  the  physical  sense,  bott 
good  glass  of  old,  mixed,  or  Bass's  ale  may  also  mode  of  co-operation,  or  the  effect  of  it,  amoof 
be  taken,  and,  if  very  dry,  a  few  swallows  of  causes.  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  opera- 
water.  Water  may  be  often  used  to  rinse  the  tion  of  the  environment,  in  special  amoanti 
month,  but  little  should  be  drunk,  as  it  is  fat-  and  combinations  of  agencies  ther^n,  bat  io  i 
tening.  A  pebble  carried  in  the  mouth  the  more  important  degree  in  the  general  and  ood- 
first  fe^  days  of  training  will  reduce  the  thirst,  stant  operation  of  those  agencies.  We  ioftr 
A  little  cup-custard  and  plum-pudding  may  be  that  organisms  have  certain  structural  cbar•^ 
taken  for  dessert.  A  good  rest  of  an  hour  or  ters  in  common  which  are  consequent  oo  tbe 
two  will  be  well  earned  and  the  need  of  it  action  of  the  medinm  in  which  they  exist,  in- 
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iiider  the  term  mediam  all  physical  rongbening  of  the  skin  by  ezposare  and  Dsage, 
lling  upon  tbem,  as  well  as  matters  and  tbe  healing  of  wonods.  So  in  all  animal 
bem ;  aod  we  may  conclade  that  from  life,  the  outer  surface,  with  the  in-foldings  and 
ary  characters  thus  produced  there  ingrowings  to  which  it  conforms,  is  the  part 
nit  secondary  characters.  When  the  which  is  modified  by  contact  with  the  environ- 
d  effects  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  ment,  and  in  which  are  initiated  the  various 
studied,  as  well  as  the  respective  ef-  instrumentalities  for  carrying  on  intercourse 
ysical  and  chemical,  of  the  matters  with  it  Clearly,  organization  could  not  but 
the  media,  water  and  air,  it  will  be  begin  on  the  surface ;  and,  having  thus  begun, 
it  while  more  or  less  operative  on  all  its  subsequent  course  could  not  but  be  deter- 
ach  modifies  arganio  bodies  to  an  mined  by  its  superficial  origin.  DoubUess, 
amensely  greater  than  the  extent  to  natural  selection  soon  came  into  action,  but  it 
modifies  in&rganie  bodies.  The  most  coul<l  operate  only  under  subjection ;  it  could 
;rait  of  such  effects  is  the  greater  do  no  more  than  take  advantage  of  those  struct- 
jf  change  wrought  by  them  on  the  ural  changes  which  the  medium  and  its  con- 
face  than  in  the  inner  mass  of  the  tents  had  initiated.  Thus  this  primordial  fac- 
fected.  The  matters  composing  the  tor  of  the  infiuence  of  the  environment  by 
must  act  more  on  the  parts  directly  causing  the  first  differentiations  of  those  clus- 
to  them  than  on  the  parts  sheltered  ters  of  units  out  of  which  visible  animals  in 
m;  and  the  forces  pervading  it,  ex-  general  arose,  fixed  the  starting- place  for  or- 
nty,  which  affects  outer  and  inner  ganization,  and  therefore  determined  the  course 
liscriminately,  must  exert  the  larger  of  organization ;  and  doing  this,  gave  indelible 
their  actions  upon  the  outer  pnits.  traits  to  embryonic  transformations  and  to 
le  primary  and  almost  universal  effect  adult  structures. 

iverse  between  the  body  and  its  me-  Prof.  Rudolf  Virchow  defines  acclimatiza- 
9  differentiate  its  outside  from  its  in-  tion  by  saying  that  when  a  person  goes  to  a 
lis  differentiation  is  exemplified  and  different  climate  from  that  to  which  he  has 
in  all  cell- organisms,  beginning  with  been  accustomed,  he  feels  at  first  uncomforta- 
^llular,  in  the  cell-envelope,  which  is  ble,  but  after  some  weeks  finds  his  system  re- 
le,  differentiated  by  the  infiuence  of  gaining  its  equilibrium.  He  has  then  accom- 
*onment  from  the  cell-content.  The  modated  himself  to  the  new  conditions;  his 
.  of  this  same  force  producing  this  ef-  organs  have  endured  material  change.  Two 
rimary  organisms  has  predetermined  kinds  of  effects  accompany  the  course  of  accli- 
ersal  cell-structure  of  all  embryos,  matization ;  simple  discomfort  or  climatic  in- 
.  animal,  and  the  consequent  ceU-oom-  disposition,  and  disease  or  climatic  illness, 
of  adult  forms  arising  from  tlhem.  which  differs  from  the  former  by  possessing 
rentiation  of  out^r  from  inner  reap-  the  element  of  danger  as  distinguished  from 
the  aggregations  of  cell-units  which  simple  inconvenience.  Much  has  been  pub- 
)  living  organisms.  In  its  simplest  lished  by  the  French  and  English  on  the  sub- 
unmistakable  form  we  see  this  in  the  ject,  yet  researches  are  entirely  wanting  upon 
inges  of  an  unfolding  ovum  of  primi-  the  special  changes  which  precede  the  onset  of 
I.  The  original  fertilized  single  cell  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clinical  study 
ultiplied  into  a  cluster  of  cells,  then  of  tropical  disease  itself  has  been  very  much 
»  show  itself  a  contrast  between  pe-  advanced.  Whoever  studies  acclimatization 
uid  center ;  and  presently  there  is  must  do  so  with  a  view  to  establish  certain 
sphere  consisting  of  a  superficial  layer  geographical  limits  of  ethnological  provinces 
i  contents.  In  another  class  of  organ-  analogous  to  botanical  and  zoological  provinces, 
in  leaves — from  the  thallus  of  a  sea-  Comparing  the  capability  of  the  different 
to  the  leaf  of  a  highly  developed  white  races  for  acclimatization,  the  Semitic 
m,  we  find,  at  all  stages,  a  contrast  race  is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  Aryan, 
the  inner  and  outer  parts  of  these  Among  Aryan  races,  those  of  the  south  (Portu- 
f  flattened  tissue.  Then,  in  the  out-  guese,  Spanish,  and  Maltese)  are  superior  to 
he  leaves  a  differentiation  appears  de-  those  of  the  north.  Races,  with  a  strong 
on  exposure  to  the  light.  In  the  Semitic  admixture,  are  more  easily  acclimatized 
'  Marehantia  polymorpha  the  side  than  the  pure  Aryan  stock.  A  population 
ppens  to  fall  uppermost  and  is  exposed  trnnsplanted  into  a  distant  country  often  re- 
gnt,  forms  stomata,  while  the  under  mains  apparently  stationary,  though  its  new 
:  side  produces  root-hairs  and  leafy  latitude  may  not  be  srreatly  different  from  that 
.  In  roots,  while  in  darknej>s  and  sur-  in  which  it  fiourished  at  home.  It  suffers 
by  moist  earth,  the  protective  coats  from  a  decrease  of  fecundity  and  an  arrest  of 
)aratively  thin;  but  when  the  acci-  development  which  may  go  to  the  end  of  the 
j^rowth  entail  permanent  exposure  to  complete  elimination  of  its  posterity.  Such  is 
air,  roots  acquire  coverings  allied  in  the  case,  among  other  instances,  with  the 
'  to  the  coverings  of  branches.  Similar  British  in  India,  whose  life  never  exceeds  three 
ions  of  the  integument  by  the  environ-  generations,  and  all  Attempts  by  sanitary  meas- 
I  seen  in  men  in  the  hardening  and  ures  to   perpetuate  it  have  failed.     Medical 
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officers  of  the  navy  and  mercantile  service  and  have  to  take  acoonnt  of  the  paralle]  cases  of 
others  should  study  these  conditions  in  the  the  sand-oolored  desert  animals,  and  the  grees- 
light  of  physiology.  What  is  it  that  is  most  at  colored  denizens  of  the  ever- verdant  tropied 
fault  ?  Is  tropical  anssmia  a  diminished  forma-  forests ;  and,  though  in  both  these  regions  then 
tion  or  an  increased  destruction  of  blood?  are  numerous  exceptional  cases,  we  can  almoit 
It  i<%  found,  not  only  where  malaria,  pernicious  always  see  the  reason  of  these,  either  in  tli« 
relapsing  fever,  dysentery,  or  yellow  fever  pre-  absence  of  the  need  of  protection,  or  in  the 
vail,  but  it  occurs  apart  from  those  diseases,  greater  importance  of  conspicnons  ooveriog. 
This  increase  of  blood  disintegration  excites  a  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  exceptions  are  Mr- 
great  tendency  to  disorders  of  the  liver,  which  ticularly  instructive,  becanse  the  reason  of  toem 
is  the  main  point  of  attack  for  diseases  of  ao-  is  obvious. ^^  The  Arctic  wolf  does  not  ton 
dimatization.  The  study  of  the  particular  dis-  white,  because  he  hunts  in  packs,  and  concesl- 
orders  induced  by  acclimatization  in  individual  ment  is  not  necessary ;  the  mnsk-sheep,  jtk, 
organs,  is  a  duty  that  is  imposed  upon  the  moose,  caribou,  and  reindeer  are  able  to  take 
science  of  the  colonizing  nations.  care  of  themselves,  and  need  no  protection  or 

A  paper  on  the  **  Physiology  of  Shorthand  concealment.    The  glutton  and  sable  are  dark 

Writing,"  by  Dr.  Gowers,  excited  considerable  colored  becanse  they  live  in  trees,  and  most 

interest  at  the  Shorthand  Congress  of  1887.  look  like  them.    The  raven,  living  on  canon, 

Shorthand  being  only  a  variety  of  writing,  the  requires  no  concealment,  and  continues  black, 

paper  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  cerebral  Mr.  Wallace  is  of  the  opinion  that  color  bts 

physiology  of  writing.     It  was  explained  that  very  little  to  do  with  the  absorption  or  radia- 

the  arm-center  of  the  cortex  is  merely  con-  tion  of  heat,  because  those  matters  are  largelj 

oerned  in  producing  the  movements  for  the  determined  by  the  structure  and  surfaoe-textore 

written  symbols,  and  that  the  word-processes  of  the  colored  substances, 
are  arranged  in  the  motor  speech-center  on  the        Lanoline  is  the  name  given  by  Prof.  LJebrcidi 

left  side,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  disease  to  a  new  fat,  composed  of  sebacic  acid  and 

of  this  center  abolishes  the  power  of  writing  as  cholesterine,  which  he  has  fonnd  in  sheep^s 

well  as  of  speech.    Thus,  in  the  work  of  the  wool.    It  appears  to  reside  exclusively  in  tlie 

reporter,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  there  is  hairs  and  the  epidermis  skin.    The  author  bad 

no  direct  transfer  of  the  nerve-processes  from  found  it  in  the  epidermis,  the  hairs,  and  the 

the  auditory  to  the  arm- center;  they  must  go  nails  of  men,  in  the  hairs  of  td\  mammalia 

through  the  motor  speech-center.    The  fact  he  had  examined,  in  the  hoofs  of  horses  and 

that  it  is  the  activity  of  the  latter  center  which  swine,  the  horns  of  cattle,  the  prickles  of  the 

excites  the  arm-center  and  the  movements  for  hedgehog,  the  feathers  of  fowls,  geese,  and 

the  written  symbols,  affords  a  strong  theoret-  other  birds,  and  in  the  plated  sheaths  of  the 

ical  justification  for  the  phonetic  element  in  tortoise ;  in  short,  in  all  homed  textures  which 

shorthand,  in  which  the  written  symbols  are  he  had  examined.    Also  in  the  kidneys  and  the 

uniform  for  the  same  speech-processes.     The  liver  of  mammalia.    It  would  probably  be  foond 

non-phonetic  systems,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  generally  where  epithelial  cells  occur.   Theooo- 

adopt  the  phonetic  principle,  proceed  on  a  re-  stant  presence  in  all  epithelial  formations  of  a 

symbolizing  of  the  ordinary  longhand  signs;  particular  fat,  which  was  there  formed  in  the 

there  are  two  steps  to  the  process,  whereas  in  keratine  cells,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that 

the  phonetic  systems  the  symbols  replace  the  the  hairs  of  mammalia  and  the  feathers  of  birds 

longhand  signs,  and  are  placed  at  once  on  their  owe  tJieir  elasticity  and  pliancy  not  exeloaivelT 

permanent  footing  in  direct  relation  to  the  to  *  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  or  caudal 

speech-processes.    It  was  mentioned  that  many  glands,  but  to  the  cholesterine  fat  generated  is 

persons,  perhaps  all  persons,  read  by  means  of  the  horn  cells  themselves.     The  quality  pos- 

the  motor  speech-center,  so  that  if  this  is  de-  sessed  by  cholesterine  fat  of  not  oxidiihif,  or 

stroyed  the  power  of  reading  is  lost;  and  il-  of  oxidizing  only  under  very  rare  conditions, 

literate  persons  actually  move  the  lips  in  read-  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted   for  lubricatii^ 

ing.    This  affords  another  justification  for  the  the  skin  and  feathers.     Beyond  the  propertj 

phonetic  principle — i.  e.,  for  the  uniformity  of  of  not  becoming  rancid,  lanoline  possesses  a  se- 

relation  between  the  written  symbols  and  the  ries  of  other  advantages  distinguishing  it  pe- 

motor  processes.  culiarly  as  a  salve  constituent.    It  absorbs,  for 

Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  accounts  for  the  white  example,  100  per  cent,  of  water,  and  by  so  de- 
color of  Arctic  animals  by  his  theory  of  pro-  ing  becomes  a  soft  substance,  pleasant  to  the 
teotive  adaptation  or  mimicry.  The  validity  touch,  penetrating  the  skin  with  extraordiaart 
of  this  explanation  is  disputed  by  Mr.  R.  Mel-  facility,  and  disappearing  from  view  after  a 
dola,  who  has  mentioned  some  Arctic  animals  short  rubbing  of  the  cutis, 
that  are  not  white,  and  regards  that  color  as  IfenrMS  SyirtMk — ^In  discus»ng  the  qnesti<n 
having  some  relation  to  the  radiation  or  ab-  of  the  nature  of  nerve-force,  Dr.  H.  P.  Bov- 
sorption  of  heat.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  defending  ditch  has  presented  as  important  facta,  forbid- 
his  own  view,  says  that  **  if  the  white  colora-  ding  the  identification  of  that  force  with  ele^ 
tion  of  Arctic  animals  stood  alone,  it  might  be  tricity,  the  absence  of  an  insulating  sheath  oa 
thought  necessary  to  supplement  the  protective  the  nerve-fiber,  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  foree 
theory  by  some  physical  explanation,  but  we  is  transmitted,  and  the  effect  of  a  ligatare  oa 
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a  nerye  in  preventinK  the  passage  of  nerve-  fibers  a  few  normal  fibers  were  found.  From 
force,  while  not  interfering  with  the  flow  of  experiments  on  animals  in  which  nerves  of 
electricity.  The  electrical  phenomena  connect-  very  different  kinds,  both  sensory  and  mixed, 
ed  with  the  activity  of  nerves  appear,  there-  were  cat  through,  it  appeared  that  in  the 
fore,  to  be  secondary  in  their  character,  and  peripheral  parts  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
not  to  constitute  the  essential  process  in  nerve  the  fibers  degenerate,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
action.  In  studying  the  nature  of  nerve- force,  not  inconsiderable  number  remain  unaltered, 
two  alternatives  present  themselves.  We  may  Similarly  degenerated  and  normal  fibers  were 
conceive  the  impulse  to  be  conducted  through  found  in  the  central  part  of  the  nerve,  only  in 
the  nerve-fiber  by  a  series  of  retrograde  chem-  this  case  the  relative  number  of  each  kind  is 
ical  changes  in  the  successive  molecules  of  the  an  inverse  proportion  to  that  in  which  they 
nerve  substance,  or  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  are  found  in  the  peripheral  part.  It  follows 
transmitted  from  molecule  to  molecule  by  some  from  the  above  that,  starting  from  the  point 
sort  of  vibratory  action.  As  the  former  theory  of  section  of  a  nerve,  one  set  of  fibers  de- 
involves  tbe  supposition  of  a  using  up  of  or-  generates  toward  the  periphery,  the  other 
ganic  material  and  the  consequent  discharge  toward  tbe  center.  It  seemed  right  to  assume 
of  potential  energy  in  the  successive  portions  that  those  fibers  which  degenerate  toward  tiie 
of  the  nerve,  it  may  be  called  **the  discharg-  periphery  have  their  trophic  center  in  the  spi- 
ing  hypothesis.^^  The  second  theory,  implying  nal  cord  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be,  while 
simply  the  transferring  of  motion,  may  be  called  those  which  degenerate  C/entripetally  are  de- 
**tbe  kinetic  hypothesis."  If  the  discharging  pendent  for  their  nutrition  on  some  center  at 
hypothesis  be  correct,  we  may  reasonably  ex-  the  periphery,  such  as,  presumably,  the  tactile 
pect  to  find  in  the  active  nerve-fiber  evidences  corpuscles  of  Meissner.  Were  this  not  so,  Wal- 
of  chemical  decomposition  and  of  heat-produc-  ler^s  law  would  again  hold  good,  since  only 
tion  ;  and,  as  under  it  the  organic  substances  those  parts  of  a  nerve  degenerate  which  are  cut 
are  nsed  up  faster  than  they  are  replaced  or  off  from  their  trophic  center ;  only  sensory 
their  products  of  decomposition  removed,  we  nerves  degenerate  centripetally. 
may  expect  to  observe  a  diminution  of  nerve-  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Raske 
action  during  the  continuance  of  the  stimula-  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Kossel,  on  the 
tion,  or  the  phenomena  of  fatigue.  Experi-  chemical  composition  of  the  brains  of  the  em- 
ments  indicate  that  none  of  these  phenomena  embryos  of  horned  cattle,  in  order  to  determine 
fhow  consumption  of  organic  substance.  They  whether  it  or  morphological  structure  is  pri- 
are,  therefore,  so  far  not  favorable  to  a  dis-  mary  during  the  process  of  development.  The 
charging  theory,  and  are,  by  implication,  more  values  found  in  two  brains  were  compared 
favorable  to  the  kinetic  theory.  with  the  results  of  the  chemical  investigation 
An  electric  chronometer  has  been  employed  of  brains  which  had  been  carried  out  in  the 
by  Dr.  D^ Arson val  for  tbe  direct  measurement  laboratory  of  Prof.  Hoppe  Seyler,  whose  in- 
of  the  speed  with  which  nervous  impressions  are  vestigations  had  shown  that  the  gray  substance 
conveyed.  On  application  of  the  instrument  of  the  brain  of  full-grown  cattle  differs  essen- 
to  the  body,  circuit  is  broken,  and  a  pointer  tially  from  the  white  substance,  by  containing 
begins  to  travel.  On  feeling  the  sensation  the  hut  little,  if  any,  cerebrine,  a  less  amount  of 
patient  touches  a  button,  which  restores  circuit  cholesterine,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  albu- 
and  stops  the  pointer.  The  interval  can  then  men  and  extractives  than  the  latter.  In  these 
be  determined  within  hundredths  of  a  second,  particulars,  the  brains  of  the  embryos  of 
Experiments  with  the  instmment  sliow  that  horned  cattle  hold  exactly  the  same  posi- 
different  sensations  are  tranf^mltted  with  differ-  tion  as  does  the  gray  substance  of  grown-up 
ent  velocities,  and  that  different  diseases  abolish  brains.  It  was  only  in  the  quantity  of  lecithine 
some  while  exalting  others.  and  of  salts  that  the  embryonal  brains  demon- 
Remarking  on  the  degeneration  of  nerves  strated  any  difference  from  the  gray  substance, 
resulting  from  sectional  injury,  Dr.  Prause  says  The  embryonal  brain  is,  therefore,  very  essen- 
that,  according  to  Waller,  when  a  nerve  is  cut  tially  distinguished  from  the  white  substance 
through  the  peripheral  parts  degenerate,  where-  — a  phenomenon  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
89  the  central  remain  intact.  The  result  of  a  fact  that,  in  the  embryonal  brain  meduUated 
thorough  investigation  of  tbe  nerves  in  cases  nerve-fibers  were  not  met  with, 
of  amputation,  which  the  author  had  carried  From  an  investigation  of  the  histology  and 
on  gome  years  ago  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  function  of  the  mammalian  cervical  ganglion, 
FriedUoder,  had,  however,  shown  that  the  in  which  a  large  number  of  specimens — hu- 
centralpartsof  the  divide<l  nerves  had  degener-  man,  other  mammalian,  and  fetal — were  ex- 
ated  up  to  the  spinal  cord.  In  a  case  where,  aniined,  W.  Hale  White  concludes  that  human 
on  account  of  gangrene  of  the  foot,  the  leg  had  adult  ganglia  vary  as  much  in  size  as  do  the 
been  amputated  close  below  the  knee,  the  de-  largest  and  smallest  of  other  mammals,  and 
generation  of  the  nerves,  having  started  from  that  the  size  of  the  ganglion  in  other  mam- 
tbe  gangrenous  parts  and  progressed  centripe-  mals  varies  directly  as  the  size  of  the  animal ; 
tally,  h^  extended  up  to  and  probably  beyond  *  that  human  superior  cervical  ganglia  present 
the  surface  of  amputation.  Side  by  side,  how-  granular  pigmented  atrophied  cells  much  more 
Qver,  with  the  larger  number  of  degenerate<l  frequently  than  those  of  other  mamnals;  that 
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this  condition,  tboagb  present  to  some  degree  in  the  many  points  still  in  dispute,  at  least  bj 
monkeys,  diminishes  regularly  as  we  descend  serving  to  bring  oat  into  clearer  light  the  nt- 
lower  in  the  mammalian  scale,  till  at  last  it  is  ture  of  the  problems  to  be  settled  by  fotare 
not  seen  at  all ;  and  that  human  fetal  ganglia  do  workers  and  thinkers.  The  subject,  he  adds,  ii 
not  show  any  of  the^e  changes  in  their  nerve-  eminently  one  of  thoee  on  which  obaerratioB 
cells.  These  facts,  the  author  adds,  '•^  seem  to  and  experiment  alone  will  not  suffice,  especially 
show  that  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  is  be-  observations  and  ezperiments  condncted  upoa 
coming  less  and  less  functionally  important  lower  animals.  Dr.  Bastian  expresses  ^e 
the  higher  we  ascend  in  the  animal  scale,  till  opinion  that  the  evidence  in  onr  possesnoo 
in  the  human  adult  its  minimum  of  importance  points  very  strongly  to  the  oonclusion  that 
is  reached.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  atrophied  degen-  Ferrier^s  so-called  ''*'  motor  centers  ^  are  ia 
erate  organ,  like  the  coccyx  or  the  appendix  reality  kiniesthetic  centers  in  which  '*  masai- 
cflBci.  So  that,  although  I  do  not  pretend  to  lar  sense  *^  impressions  in  particular  have  been 
have  discovered  whatever  function  the  superior  registered.  As  reasons  supportang  this  eon- 
cervical  ganglion  may  have  in  the  lower  mam-  elusion,  he  adduces  that  all  the  effects  resolt- 
malia,  it  is  probably  dying  out  in  us.*'  ing  from  the  stimulation  or  destruction  of  these 

In  demonstrating  the  structure  of  the  epi-  centers  are  in  accordance  with  it ;  and  tbd 

dermis.  Dr.  Blaschko  remarked  that,  starting  the  view  that  '*  motor  centers  *^  exist  in  the 

with  the  assumption  that  the  final  endings  of  cerebral  cortex  can  not  be  correct,  ooless  it 

tlie  nerves  of  feeling  must  be  sought  in  the  can  be  shown  that  there  is  in  the  cortex  of 

layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  not  in  the  cutis,  each  hemisphere  another  totally  distinct  set  of 

he  had  studied  the  structure  of  the  upper  skin  centers,  the  stimulation  of  which  evokes  defi- 

at  the  boundary  between  epidermis  and  cutis,  nite  movements,  and  the  destruction  of  which 

He  distinguished  the  main  parts  of  direct  tieel-  involves  an  inability  to  execute  the  same  more- 

ing  (the  hairless  parts  of  the  skin)  from  the  ments.    But  both  experimental  physiology  and 

parts  of  indirect  feeling  (the  hairy  parts  of  the  clinical  medicine  support  the  fact  that  there 

skin).   The  former  possessed  on  the  under  side  is  but  one  set  of  areas  (Rolandic  and  marginal) 

of  the  epidermis  very  beautifully  developed  in  which  irritation  or  destruction  leads  to  any 

grooves  (Leisten),  forming  a  reticular  system  such  results. 

with  spiral  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines.        The  Rev.  J.  L.  Zabriskie  observes  of  the 

The  hairy  parts  of  the  skin  were  influenced  in  vision  of  the  honey-bee,  that   it  sees,  as  it 

their  structure  by  the  hairs,  which  likewise  were,  through  tbe  woods.     The  ocelli  are  atu- 

stood  in  spiral  series,  and  had  but  very  indis-  ated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  arranged  as  in  an 

tinct  reticulations  in  the  intermediate  spaces.  equilateral  triangle,  so  that  one  is  directed  to 

Researches    made    by  Dr.  Joseph  on  the  the  front,  one  to  the  right,  and  one  to  the  left, 

physiology  of  the  spinal  ganglia  show  that  '*  Long,  branching  hairs  on  the  crown  of  the 

there  are  a  number  of  nerve-fibers  which  sim-  head  stand  thick,  like  a  miniature  forest,  so  that 

()ly  pass  through  the  ganglion  without  being  an  ocellus  is  scarcely  discernible  except  from 

connected  with  its  cells ;  that  the  ganglion  is  a  particular  point  of  view ;  '*  and  then  tbe  ob- 

the  trophic  center  for  the  large  number  of  server  remarks  an  opening  throng  the  bain 

sensory  nerves;  and  that  the  ganglionic  cells  — a  cleared  pathway,  as  it  were,  in  such  a 

are  bipolar.  forest — and  notes  that  the  ooeUns,  looking  like 

Experiments  by  J.  W.  Warren  upon  the  a  glittering  globe  half  immersed  in  the  flob- 
effect  of  pure  alcohol  on  the  reaction  time,  stance  of  tlie  head,  lies  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
warrant  tne  conclusions  that  the  changes  in  path.  The  opening  connected  with  tbe  front 
this  time,  after  taking  varying  amounts  of  ocellus  expands  forward  from  it  like  a  fooDd 
pure  alcohol,  are,  on  the  whole,  more  con-  with  an  angle  of  aboi\^  fifteen  degrees.  Tbe 
siderable  than  those  occurring  in  equally  long  side  ocelli  have  paths  more  narrow,  but  open- 
experiments  without  alcohol ;  that  there  is  no  ing  more  vertically,  so  that  the  two  togetlier 
obvious  and  unquestionable  relation  of  the  command  a  field  which,  though  hedged  in  as- 
effect,  in  quality  or  in  quantity,  either  to  the  teriorly  and  posteriorly,  embraces  in  a  plaae 
amount  of  alcohol  taken,  or  to  the  time  during  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  insect's  bodr, 
which  its  influence  has  been  exerted ;  and  that  an  angle  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty 
where  the  normal  observations  are  subject  to  degrees. 

great  variations  from  day  to  day,  the  alcohol        Color  percdption,  as  explained  by  Dr.  ChaHte 

appears  to  lessen  these  variations  and  to  bring  A.  Oliver,  in  nis  ** Correlation  Theory*'  opon 

the  observations  to  a  common  mean.  the  subject,  is  not  dependent  npon  8pecializ^ 

Special  Senses.  —  "  Tbe  Muscular  Sense ;   its  tion  of  nerve-fibers,  but  takes  place  throogh 

Nature  and  Cortical  Localization**  has  been  each  and  every  optical  nerve-nlament   ^It 

made  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  Neu-  consists  in  the  passive  separation  of  a  spedfie 

rological  Society  of  London,  which  was  opened  nerve-energy    equal   to  the  exposed  natanl 

by  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  M.  D.    Recognizing  color,  from  a  supposed  'energy  eqaivakBt* 

the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  subject  and  the  resident  in  the   peripheral  nerve  tip,  bj  aa 

unsettled  state  of  opinion  on  it,  the  author  active  chemico- vital  process  of  the  impinjKiBf 

premised  that  the  discussion  might  do  good,  if  natural  color  vibration    upon  the  sensitixea 

not  by  leading  to  tbe  immediate  settlement  of  nerve  terminal.    The  separated  nerve-ena|7 
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is  transmitted  to  the  central  terminas  of  the  and  the  rate  of  the  pulse-wave  in  the  same, 
filament  in  the  cerebral  retina,  where  it  is  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Grunmach  with  various 
ftdJy  evolved  into  such  a  condition  as  to  be  gutta-percha  tubes  and  with  the  aorta  of 
transferred  into  an  automatic  form  of  percep-  horses.  The  internal  pressure  being  varied 
lion  by  an  action  upon  some  unknown  contigu-  from  0  to  200  mm.  of  mercury,  the  alteration 
ons  perceptive  nerve-elements.^'  Suppose  the  of  volume  of  the  tubes,  and  the  rate  of  trans- 
nerve-points  to  be  exposed  to  a  beam  of  light  mission  of  the  pulse-wave  were  measured.  The 
of,  say  five  hundred  trillion  beats  per  second,  results  showed  that  the  rate  of  the  palse-wave 
the  average  response  to  the  sennation  thus  is  most  markedly  dependent  upon  the  disten- 
produced  upon  healthy  tissue  would  be  what  tion-curve  or  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the 
is  known  as  red.  Each  impinged  point  would  tube.  This  coefficient  is,  however,  very  variable 
excite  a  sensation  equal  to  a  specific  energy  with  different  tubes.  The  behavior  of  a  horse's 
equivalent  to  red.  .  If  the  undulations  are  six  aorta  approximated  to  that  of  an  India-rubber 
hundred  trillions  to  the  second,  the  sensation  tube  wrapped  with  linen.  The  thickness  of 
would  produce  a  specific  energy  giving  the  the  walls  of  the  tubes  and  the  size  of  their 
response  of  green.  And  if  a  beam  of  light  of,  lumen  was  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  altered  by 
say  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  trillions  the  varying  pressure,  and  their  influence  upon 
of  vibrations  per  second  be  thrown  upon  the  the  relationship  of  pressure  and  rate  ofpuse- 
same  sentient  points,  violet  would  be  given  as  wave  was  quite  subordinate, 
the  answer.  "  Each  and  every  optic-nerve  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  in  health, 
fiber  tip  has  a  receiving  power  equal  to  its  in-  according  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  E.  Doyd 
dividual  strength.  Each  and  every  healthy  Jones,  is  highest  at  birth,  reaches  a  minimum 
optio-nerve  filament  transmits  to  the  color  between  the  second  week  and  the  second  year, 
center  for  recognition  nerve-energies  equal  ito  and  rises  gradually  to  a  point  attained  in  the 
as  many  special  sensations  as  its  peripheral  up  male  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty- 
is  capable  of  receiving.  The  innumerable  five;  and  in  the  female  after  the  climacteric, 
quantities  of  nerve-filaments  placed  side  by  As  a  rule,  it  tends  to  be  higher  in  the  male 
side  on  a  sheet  or  membrane  serve  to  give  than  in  the  female;  and  in  the  female  the 
a  greater  field  and  allow  many  colors  to  be  ohild-bearing  period  is  marked  by  a  fall.  In 
seen  at  one  and  the  same  time,  thus  making  pregnancy  it  is  slightly  diminished,  though  it 
our  every-day  and  momentary  pictures."  still  remains  well  within  healthy  limits.    The 

The  feeling  of  cold  produced  in  the  forehead  immediate  effect  of  mixed  food  is  to  cause  a 
on  the  application  of  menthol  for  relief  from  fall ;  if  alcohol  is  taken  this  fall  is  not  ob- 
beadache  has  been  assumed  to  be  a  result  of  served.  Exercise,  if  gentle  and  not  too  pro- 
the  cooling  of  the  skin  consequent  on  evap-  longed,  causes  a  fall ;  if  perppiration  becomes 
oration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  w  ell  marked  the  specific  gravity  rises,  as  it 
cold  produced  in  the  mouth  by  mouth- washes  does  when  violent  exercise  is  taken.  The  con- 
containing  mentha  has  been  supposed  to  be  due  ditions  of  the  circulation  in  the  affected  part 
to  an  astringent  effect  of  this  substance.  19  ot  modify  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  circu- 
believing  that  these  explanations  were  correct,  lating  through  it.  It  is  always  high  in  a  pas- 
Dr.Goldschneider  experimented  with  a  solution  lively  congested  part.  It  varies  also  in  differ- 
>f  menthol  in  lanoline,  which  was  rubbed  into  ent  parts  of  the  body.  It  exhibits  a  certain 
ironmscribed  places  of  the  skin.  Measured  diurnal  variation,  tending  to  fall  during  the 
rith  the  thermometer,  those  places  showed  day  and  to  rise  at  night. 
.o  increase  of  temperature  after  the  rubbing,  The  influence  of  extremes  of  temperature 
et  there  was  a  decided  feeling  of  cold ;  and  on  the  color  of  the  blood  has  been  described 
bis  feeling  was  also  observed  when  the  place  by  Prof.  Falk,  who  found  that  temperatures 
Fhere  the  solution  was  rubbed  in  was  protect-  of  0°  C.  and  below  lead  to  the  color  of  the 
d  against  evaporation  by  a  watch-glass.  The  blood  becoming  bright  red  by  causing  the  oxy- 
eeliDg  in  question  could  therefore  proceed  only  gen  of  the  air  to  be  more  readily  fixed  and 
rom  M  direct  stimulation  of  the  nerves  convey-  more  stably  retained  by  the  corpuscles  than  is 
)g  the  sensation  of  cold.  If  of  two  places  on  the  case  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If,  how- 
be  forehead  exactly  corresponding  to  one  an-  ever,  the  blood  has  stood  exposed  to  the  air 
ther,  the  author  observed,  the  one  were  rubbed  until  putrefactive  changes  have  set  in,  the  ac- 
rith  menthol  salves  and  the  other  not,  bodies  tion  of  cold  no  longer  makes  it  brighter  in 
rhich  before  had  produced  no  impression,  being  color.  Other  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
idifferent,  would  now  be  felt  as  cold  by  the  animals  killed  by  low  temperatures,  the  blood 
art  of  the  skin  where  the  rubbing  was  made,  is  bright  red,  not  only  in  the  peripheral  parts, 
rhereas  there  would  be  no  perceptible  impres-  but  also  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels.  Also 
ion  on  the  other  part.  Hence  Dr.  Goldschnei-  in  human  beings  frozen  to  death  the  blood 
er  concludes  that  menthol  produces  a  specific  even  in  the  heart  is  sometimes  observed  to  be 
nflaence  on  the  nerves  of  cold  which  are  dis-  bright  red,  although  in  most  cases  only  the 
ributed  with  especial  copiousness  on  the  fore-  blood  of  the  peripheral  parts  presents  this  ap- 
lead.  pearance;   probably  death  has  ensued  from 

ClifBlatiM*  —  Experiments  on    the    relation  freezing  only  in  cases  presenting  the  first  of 

between  the  curve  of  distention  of  elastic  tubes  these  two  appearances. 
VOL.  xxvii.— 48  A 
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The  researches  of  Brflcke  and  Lacken  indi-  organ  has  considerable  ability  to  recover  from 

oated  that  contact  with  foreign  bodies  causes  the  effects  of  this  agent.     Acetate  of  strjcbnia 

blood  to  coagulate;  while  Grtlnhagen  found  has    the  power  of    shortening    the  diastole, 

that  blood  when  received  into  glycerine,  and  so  lengthening    the    systole,    and    slowing  tbe 

long  as  it  did  not  mix,  remained  liqaid.    A  rhythm. 

reconciliation  of   these  contradictory  resalts        Experiments  by  Aagustos  D.  Waller  show 

seems  to  have  been  found  by  Ernst  Fresend,  that  each  beat  of  the  human  heart  is  accom- 

whose  comparative  experiments  with  blood  in  panied    by  an    electrical   variation  which  is 

contact  with  snbstances  of  different  characters  proved,  by  the  method  of  investigation  adopt- 

show  that  coagulation  depends  on  adhesion ;  ed,  to  be  physiological  and   not  dne  to  anr 

the  lack  of  adhesion  preventing  it,  while  its  mechanical  or  accidental  conditions.    But  the 

presence  gives  the  impulse  to  the  chancre.  character  and  direction  of  the  variations  are 

From  experiments  upon  the  eeFs  heart  and  not  yet  so  clear  as  to  enable  the  author  to  at- 

the  skeletal  muscles  of  the  frog,  S.  Ringer  and  tempt  an  interpretation  of  them. 
D.  W.  Buxton  conclude  that  contractions  can        The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  in  tlie 

not  be  maintained  when  the  heart  is  supplied  retinse  of  mammals  has  been  studied  by  James 

with  a  circulation  composed  of  simple  saline,  W.  Barrett  with  the  aid  of  tbe  hardened  ejes 

or  saline  plus  potassium  chloride,  or  saline  plus  of  men  and  children  and  of  wild  animals.  The 

sodium  bicarbonate,  or  saline  plus  both  these  term  ^Mntemuclear  layer"  in   the  catalogued 

salts ;    that  phosphate  of  calcium  added   to  arrangement  of  the  layers  of  the  retina  was 

saturation  to  saline  can  sustain  contractility,  found  to  be  wanting  in   accnrate  definition, 

but  leads  to  great  delay  of  dilatation  with  per-  and  in  many  animals  appeared  susceptible  of 

sistent  spasm  and  fusion  of  the  beats ;    that  further,  more  precise,  division ;  as  in  the  ret- 

these  effects  are  completely  obviated  by  the  inis  of  man  and  some  other  animals,  it  seems 

addition  of  potassium  chloride ;  that  we  have  to  be  divided  into  *^  fibrous "  and  ^*  reticnlat- 

in  phosphate  of  calcium  saline  with  potassium  ed  ^^  layers.     Blood-vessels  were  seen  in  tbe 

chloride  an  excellent  circulating  fluid  capable  outer  reticular  layer  of  the  internuclear  layer 

of  maintaining  the  heart  for  several  hours ;  and  or  in  the  undivided  internuclear  layer  of  most 

that  calcium  chloride  solution  is  inferior  to  the  of  the  animals  examined,  and  generally  in  the 

phosphate  in  its  powers  of  supporting  cuntrao-  inner  part  of  the  layer  only ;  but  in  no  case 

tility.  was  a  blood-vessel  seen  in  the  outer  nodear 

The  heart  of  the  toad  fish,  Batraehua  tauy  layer  of  a  mammalian  retina  or  crossing  tbe 

has  been  studied  by  Prof.  T.  Wesley  Mills,  with  membrane  dividing  the  nerve  from  the  epitbe 

especial  reference  to  determining  the  order  of  Hal  layers.  The  author's  observations  therefore 

the  beats  and  the  effect  of  various  drugs  upon  go  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  epitbe- 

it.    The  normal  order  of  the  beats  is  sinus,  au-  lial  layers  of  the  retina  are  extra-vascoltr. 

ride,  venticle,  but  the  heart  of  this  fish  is  dis-  The  retinsB  of  ruminants  appear  to  be  exoeed- 

tinguished  from  that  of  all  animals  above  it  in  ingly  vascular. 

the  scale  of  life  by  the  great  ease  with  which  SespliatiM* — The  question  whether  an  in- 
its  natural  order  of  beat  may  be  disturbed.  Of  creased  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  when 
drugs,  pilocarpine  tends  to  slow  the  rhythm,  the  tension  is  increased,  has  been  investigated 
while  atropine  quickens  it,  and  increases  the  by  Dr.  Lu^anow  through  experiments  oo 
force  of  the  beat.  Sodium  carbonate  quickens  various  animals  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
rhythm,  diminishes  diastolic  relaxation,  and  containing  larger  proportions  of  oxygen  and  of 
hardens  cardiac  excitability,  but  to  a  less  ex-  higher  pressure  than  the  normid.  The  mean 
tent  than  atropine.  Potassium  carbonate  di-  result  of  all  the  experiments  was  a  slight  in- 
minisbes  excitability,  weakens  the  heart's  ac-  crease,  of  four  per  cent  in  volume,  of  oxygen 
tion,  and  tends  to  arrest  it  in  diastole.  lactic  absorption.  Dr.  Herter,  who  presented  tbe 
acid  in  five-per-cent.  solution  is  a  rapid  poison,  subject  before  the  Physiological  Society  of 
while  in  solution  of  one  per  cejit.  it  depresses  Berlin,  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  small  in- 
the  heart  and  gradually  kills  it  in  diastole.  Di-  crease  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  conseqnnce 
gitaline  produces  gradually  increasing  systolic  of  increased  oxygen  tension,  because,  in  iodi* 
contraction,  while  the  diastolic  relaxation  gets  vidual  animals,  the  means  of  oxygen  absorp- 
less  and  less  till  the  heart  is  finally  arrested  in  tion  sometimes  fell  below,  and  sometimes  ex- 
most  pronounced  systolic  tetanus.  Nicotine  ceeded  the  normal  amounts,  and,  further,  be 
produces  variable  effects,  from  which  the  cnuse  they  did  not  vary  proportionately  with 
heart  has  the  power  of  recovering  rapidly,  the  increased  tension  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  principal  action  of  veratria  is  on  the  dias-  The  increase  must  be  referred  to  other  causes, 
tole,  which  it  renders  more  sluggish,  while  the  such  as  the  movements  of  the  animals  dnring 
effect  on  the  systole  is  slight.  The  rhythm  is  the  experiments.  No  increase  of  the  tempera- 
slowed,  but  want  of  harmony  between  the  dif-  ture  was  observed  under  the  increased  pressure 
ferent  parts  of  the  heart  and  different  fibers  of  of  oxygen ;  the  conclusion  was  drown  that  tbe 
the  same  part  is  liable  to  manifest  itself.  Un-  absorption  of  oxygen  is  not  an  ordinary  corn- 
diluted  chloroform  is  a  cardiac  depressor,  act-  bustion  process,  and  that  the  normal  oompofl- 
ing  most  readily  on  the  auricle  proper,  and  tion  of  the  atmosphere  contains  tbe  most  soit- 
'  capable  of  arresting  the  heart  in  diastole.    The  able  percentage  of  oxygen. 
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An  experiment  carried  out  by  Zantz  and  saliva.  The  difference  is  partioolarly  noticea- 
^olff  goes  to  sliow  that  any  one  can  diminish  ble  where  the  dilution  is  as  1  to  50  or  100,  and 
18  weight  by  taking  a  deep  inspiration.  The  is  apparently  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
zperiment  is  most  striking  when  the  subject  amount  of  alkalinity.  Sodium  carbonate  re- 
I  standing  on  a  decimal  balance,  which  is  so  tarda  the  diastatic  action  of  pty aline  in  propor- 
rraDged  that  it  can  only  give  a  kick  upward,  tion  to  the  amount  of  alkaline  carbonate  pres- 
n  this  case  the  pan  with  the  weights  in  it  ent ;  bi^  its  destructive  action  is  modified  ma- 
inks  when  the  inspiration  is  taken.  The  phe-  terially  by  the  dilution  of  the  saliva,  becoming 
iomenon  is  explained  as  being  the  result  of  greater  the  more  the  fluid  is  diluted.  Neutr^ 
,be  sodden  straightening  of  the  spinal  column  peptone  has  a  direct  stimulating  effect  on  the 
md  elevation  of  the  he^d  which  occurs  in  tak-  diastatic  action  of  neutral  saliva.  The  presence 
Ing  the  inspiration.  The  head,  by  its  momen-  of  small  percentages  of  that  agent  tends  to 
turn,  carries  the  lower  part  of  the  body  slightly  raise  the  diastatic  action  of  normally  alkaline 
irith  it,  so  that  the  latter  presses  less  forcibly  saliva  to  a  point  beyond  the  action  of  the  neu- 
on  its  support.  tralized  fluid.    Peptone  tends  likewise  to  di- 

Experiments  by  Dr.  Loewy  indicate  that  the  minish  the  retarding  action  of  the  various  per- 

respiratory  center  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  oentages  of  sodium  carbonate.    It  tends  to  pre- 

ible  to  maintain  the  rhythm  of  the  respira-  vent  tlie  destructive  action  of  dilute  sodium 

iory  movements  after  the  nerve  is  separated  carbonate  on  salivary  ptyaline,  thus  giving  proof 

rom  both  the  brain  and  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  probable  formation  of  an  alkaline-proteid 

>f  the  vagi.    Moreover,  the  center  when  thus  body.    Saliva,  with  its  proteid  matter  saturated 

solated  was  found  to  be  eaually  susceptible  to  with  acid,  appears  to  have  a  greater  diastatic 

timoli,  whether  applied  airectly  or  arriving  action  than   when  simply  neutralized,  except 

rom  the  periphery,  as  when  it  was  still  con-  when  the  acid-proteids  thus  formed  are  above 

tected  with  the  brain  and  lungs.  a  'certain  percentage.    Small    percentages  of 

Sydney  Kinger,  investigating  the  action  on  peptone  saturated  with  acid  similarly  increase 
ish  of  distilled  water  alone  and  of  distilled  the  diastatic  action  of  neutralized  saliva  up  to 
rater  holding  inorganic  salts  in  solution,  found  a  certain  point.  Increasing  the  percentage  of 
hat  the  fish  soon  died  when  placed  in  distilled  acid-proteids  may  cause  almost  a  complete  de- 
rater,  not  because  of  the  absence  of  air,  but  of  struction  of  the  ferment.  The  most  favorable 
he  absence  of  salts  in  the  water.  To  ascertain  condition  for  the  diastatic  action  of  ptyaline, 
Q  what  manner  the  destruction  of  the  fish  is  under  most  circumstances,  appears  tobeaneu- 
iroaght  about,  the  author  tested  the  action  on  tral  condition  of  the  fluid,  together  with  the 
he  gill-edgesof  f resh- water  mussels  of  distilled  presence  of  more  or  less  proteid  matter.  The 
rater  alone  and  of  distilled  water  containing  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  to  di- 
arions  proportions  of  salts.  Distilled  water  lute  solutions  of  saliva,  giving  thereby  a  small 
oon  destroyed  ciliary  action,  causing  the  cells  percentage  of  alkaline  proteids,  appears  still 
o  swell  often  to  quadruple  their  natural  size,  further  to  increase  diastatic  action.  Three  thou- 
o  that  many  burst  and  liberated  their  nuclei,  sandths  per  cent,  of  free  hydrocloricacid  almost 
rhe  distilled  water  also  separated  the  cells,  and  completely  stops  the  amylolotic  action  of  ptya- 
iaused  complete  disintegration  of  the  tissue,  line.  The  larger  the  amount  of  saturated  pro- 
eparating  them  from  one  another,  and  seeming  teids,  the  more  pronounced  becomes  the  re- 
o  indace  swelling  of  the  cement  material  which  tarding  action  of  free  acids.  The  retarding  ef- 
inited  them.  It  was  therefore  evident  that  feet  of  the  smaller  percentages  of  free  acid  are 
listilled  water,  in  part  at  least,  will  destroy  not  wholly  due  to  destruction  of  the  ferment. 
ife  by  disorganizing  the  gills  and  impeding  res-  Pronounced  destruction  takes  place  with  from 
)iration.  Further  experiments  made  it  proba-  0.006  to  0.010  per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric 
>]e  that  this  disintegration  of  the  structure  and  acid.  Proteid  matter,  in  influencing  the  dias- 
;he  consequent  death  of  the  flsh  were  caused  tatio  activity  of  salivary  ptyaline,  acts  not  only 
>j  both  osmosis  of  the  cells  and  imbibition  by  by  combining  with  acids  and  alkalies,  but  appar- 
;lie  material  uniting  the  cells  to  one  another,  ently  also  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  ferment. 
The  swelling  and  other  effects  were  checked  Mr.  Schneitzer,  of  Kansas  City,  has  found 
>y  the  addition  of  minute  quantities  of  various  that  pancreatine  and  pepsine  act  with  perfect 
lalts  to  the  water.  ense  and  freedom  in  presence  of  each  other. 

DlgcstlM* — R.  H.  Chittenden  and  Herbert  E.  When  digested  together  they  do  not  destroy 
3niith,  having  studied  quantitatively  the  modifi-  one  another,  nor  do  they  lessen  each  other^s 
nations,  under  various  conditions,  of  the  dia-  digestive  activity  in  whatever  proportion  they 
itatic  action  of  saliva,  conclude  that  such  action  may  be  digested.  Long-continued  exposure  to 
^an  be  taken  as  a  definite  measure  of  the  heat  and  moisture  in^'ures  their  original  ac- 
imonnt  of  ferment  present  only  when  thedilu-  tivity.  Digested  in  acid  or  alkaline  solutions 
:ion  of  the  saliva  in' the  digestive  mixture  is  the  injury  is  increased.  Pancreatine,  when  di- 
L  to  50  or  100.  The  limit  of  dilution  at  which  gested  for  some  hours  in  an  acid  solution,  be- 
[lecisive  diastatic  action  will  manifest  itself  comes  permanently  iniured  or  destroyed,  and 
with  formation  of  reducing  bodies  is  1  to  2,000  pepsine,  when  digested  in  an  alkaline  solution 
or  3,000.  The  diastatic  action  of  neutralized  for  some  hours,  is  also  permanently  de- 
saliva  is  greater  than  that  of  normally  alkaline  stroyed.    But  such  a  state  as  prevails  in  the 
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healthy  natural  seoretion  of  the  salivary  glands  is  an  animal  prodoot  so  doselj  allied  to  nradne 

of  the  stomach  or  the  pancreas,  is  not  soch  as  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  variety  (^  it,  and 

to  interfere  with  any  of  their  digestive  fane-  that  there  can  be  little  donbt  that  it  is  the  re- 

tions.  suit  of  the  activity  of  certain  glands  described 

In  experiments  upon  the  relative  digesti-  by  Bernstein  as  being  remarkably  developed  in 

bility  of  various  feeding- stuffs,  adopting  Stut-  the  nest-building  season,  and  as  atrophying  im- 

zen^s  method,  E.  F.  Ladd  employed  as, a  men-  mediately  afterward. 

struum  a  solution  of  scale  pepsine.  Tlie  sub-  Zweifel,  of  Ztirich,  has  made  some  ol»em- 
stances  experimented  with  were  classified  as  tions  on  the  rate  of  absorption  through  the 
^'  hay  and  coarse  fodders,"  "  by-products,'*  and  stomach,  using  iodide  of  potassium,  which  wts 
**  grains."  Of  the  feeds  examined  in  per  cent,  introdaoed  inclosed  in  gelatine  capmiles.  When 
of  digestibility  of  the  albuminoids,  he  reports,  so  given,  in  doses  of  three  grains,  the  time 
bean-meal  stands  the  highest,  linseed-raeal  (old  taken  for  the  appearance  of  the  salt  ia  the 
process)  next,  and  pea-meal  but  little  less,  saliva,  in  the  case  of  the  healthy  individail, 
while  mixed  hay  of  rather  inferior  quality,  but  varies  fVom  eight  to  ten  minutes ;  this  rate  of 
similar  to  much  hay  fed,  stands  lowest.  The  absorption  remaining  much  the  same  on  differ- 
old-process  linseed-meal  shows  a  higher  per  ent  days.  The  salt  appears  in  the  urine  tod 
cent,  of  digestibility  than  the  new  process,  a  the  saliva  at  about  the  same  time,  althoogh  oa 
difference  which  is  due,  very  likely,  to  the  par-  the  whole  somewhat  earlier  in  the  latter  than 
tial  cooking  of  the  meal  by  steam  during  the  in  the  former.  Absorption  is  always  much  d^ 
process  of  oil-extraction  and  preparation  of  the  layed  when  the  stomach  is  fall.  In  almost  all 
meal  for  feed.  Cotton -seed  meal,  much  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  absorption  tends  to  be 
richest  substance  examined,  gives  a  high  coef-  delayed,  this  tendency  being  most,  marked  in 
ficient  for  digestibility.  A  marked  difference  dilatation  and  cancer,  and  least  so  in  cbroDie 
existed  between  different  qualities  of  hay,  show-  catarrh.  In  ulcer  of  the  stomach  the  delaj  is 
ing  the  effects  of  the  manner  of  curing.  Of  only  slight,  but  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  with 
the  raw  and  cooked  foods  examined,  in  every  extensive  recent  ulceration  of  the  roncoos 
instance  the  higher  digestion  coefficients  were  membrane,  it  may  be  considerable.  If  in  the 
obtained  for  the  raw  foods,  and  an  examina-  empty  condition  of  the  stomach  absorption  b 
tion  of  the  table  of  analysis  shows  an  actual  longer  delayed  than  twenty  minutes,  there  is 
loss  in  albuminoids  by  cooking,  and  a  change  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  to  deal 
in  the  fat  rendering  it  insoluble  in  ether,  and  either  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach  or  with 
unacted  upon  by  acids  or  alkalies  of  the  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  or  both  together,  pro- 
strength  used  for  fiber  determinations.  vided  always  that  the  existence  of  any  fresh 

The  influence  of  hot  drinks  on  digestion  has  ulceration  has  been  excluded.    A  differential 

been  investigated  by  Y.  £.  Nyeshel on theper-  diagnosis  between  cancer,  nicer,  and  chronic 

sons  of  twenty  hospital  surgical  patients.  When  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  not  always  possible 

not  more  than  three  tumblerfuls  of  hot  tea  had  from  the  rate  of  absorption  alone.    The  differ- 

been  swallowed,  digestion  was  found  to  have  ences  between  the  rates  of  absorption  in  the 

proceededjustas  well  as  without  it,  but  a  larger  empty  and  full  conditions  of  the  stomach  are 

quantity  of  hot  tea  retarded  the  process.    As  less  marked  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  than  m 

between  hot  and  cold  food  no  difference  was  health.    During  fever  the  rapidity  of  absorp- 

ifound.  tion  is  diminished,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the 

Three  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  ac-  height  of  the  fever, 
count  for  the  structure  of  the  ^*  edible  birdV  MvMilar  SjitMk— Drs.  Mosso  and  Maggion 
•nest " ;  the  first,  that  it  is  partly,  at  least,  of  have  reported  to  the  Aocademia  dei  Lincei  con- 
vegetable  origin,  and  consists  of  pieces  of  alga  ceming  experiments  which  they  have  recently 
sfastened  together  by  the  bird's  saliva ;  the  sec-  made  on  the  laws  of  fatigue.  They  emplojed 
•ond,  that  the  material  is  made  by  the  bird  from  a  mechanism,  by  means  of  whidi  they  eooid 
fish-spawn,  or  is  collected  fW)ra  mollusca ;  the  observe  the  variations  of  the  efforts  pot  forth 
third,  which  was  advanced  by  Sir  Everard  by  a  finger  in  lifting  a  weight  until  entire  ex- 
Home,  and  sustained  by  Bernstein  in  the  haustion  had  set  in.  The  mechanism  was  then 
^*  Journal  fQr  Omithologie,"  is  that  the  mate-  readjusted  in  such  a  way  that  the  operator's 
rial  consists  entirely  of  an  animal  secretion,  whole  arm  remained  motionless  with  the  ex- 
and  is  essentially  the  prodnct  of  some  peculiar  oeption  of  the  muscle  corresponding  to  the 
glands  possessed  by  the  bird.  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  finger  in  action.  From  the  tracings  of  the  vari- 
of  Trinity  College,  has  subjected  some  of  the  ations  of  the  muscular  effort  it  was  riiown  that 
material  to  a  microscopic  examination  in  order  every  individual  under  ex|)eriment  gave  i  spe- 
to  ascertain  whether  any  evidences  of  vegetable  cial  characteristic  trace,  which  at  once  distn- 
structure  can  be  detected.  None  were  found,  guished  his  effort  from  those  of  the  others.  Re- 
and  this  fact  was  regarded  as  bearing  adversely  si  stance  to  fatigue  was  seen  to  be  difier^tat 
to  the  theory  of  a  vegetable  origin.  The  re-  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  to  be  varionslj 
suits  of  the  chemical  tests  bore  in  the  same  di-  affected  by  the  infiuence  of  food.  Stndiei 
rection.  Mr.  Green  concludes  from  these  facts,  were  also  made  of  the  problem  of  the  disMving 
combined  with  the  more  positive  indications  of  the  pauses,  so  as  to  make  the  outlay  of  force 
afforded  l^y  his  experiments,  that  the  substance  as  economical  and  effective  as  poenble.  Accord- 
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ng  to  the  experimenters,  the  resnltiDg  fatigue  The  action  of  hot  and  cold  water  on  the 

9  twofold — the  fatigue  of  nervoas  failure  and  muscular  walls  of  the  uterus  and  on  the  hlood- 

*he  fatigue  of  muscular  failure.  In  certain  cases  vessels  has  been  partially  investigated  by  Dr. 

ihe  fatigue  comes  from  the  collapse  of  the  mus-  Milne  Murray,  of  Edinburgh.    The  main  re- 

ialar  tissue  only,  while  in  others  it  happens  that  suits  arrived  at  after  experimenting  with  three 

;he  brain  suspends  the  supplies  necessary  to  grades  of  temperature,  viz. :  Water  at  from  82° 

ceep  the  muscles  active.    Some  experiments  F.  to  60°  F.,  from  60°  F.  to  110°  F.,  and  from 

ihowed  that  if  a  fatigued  finger  bore  a  weight  110°  F.  to  120°  F.,  are :   1.  That  the  applica- 

nrith    difficulty,  the  momeot  the  weight  was  tion  of  the  low  temperature  water  produces 

ivithdrawn  the  finger  would  recoil  backward  a  marked  latent  period;    a  slow  contraction 

ivith   force,  a  proof  that  while  the  muscular  period  of  from  one  to  five  minutes;  and  a 

energy  had  run  out,  thb  nervous  energy  was  period  of  a  gradual  relaxation — a  very  impor- 

itriving  to  compensate  it  by  imposing  on  the  tant  one  for  arrest  of  hsBmorrhage — lasting  for 

nascle  an  effort  much  stronger  than  necessary,  about   three    times    the    contraction    period. 

Other  experiments  were  made  on  the  influence  namely,  for  from  three  to  fifteen  minutes;  2. 

>f  the  weight  to  be  lifted,  as  well  as  on  that  of  That  the  application  of  water  at  the  high  tem- 

inflBmia.     When  the  arteries  of  the  arm  under  perature  produces  a  very  short  latent  period, 

3zperiment  were  constricted  or  it  was  made  or  even  obliterates  it;  the  contraction  period 

wholly  bloodless,  the  muscle  was  found  capa-  developes  rapidly  (thirty-five  seconds) ;   and 

ble  of  continuous  effort,  but  only  through  nerv-  the  period  of  ^adual  relaxation  occupies  from 

oaa  excitation ;  and  it  was  observed  how  the  six  to  fifteen  minutes.   In  the  case  of  the  arteries 

mascular  energy  revived  graduaUy  as  the  blood  water  at  temperatures  of  from  110°  F.  to  120° 

retamed  into  the  arm.    The  effects  of  fasting,  F.,  constricts  blood-vessels  and  arrests  htemor- 

EUid  the  duration  of  the  time  that  must  elapse  rbage  from  small  arteries ;  at  temperatures  of 

after  the  taking  of  food  to  re-establish  the  con-  from  60°  F.  to  100°  F.  it  dilfttes  small  vessels, 

ditions  of  normal  muscular  labor ;  the  influence  and  promotes  hsBmorrhage ;  at  temperatures  of 

of  respiration  and  of  those  processes  of  train-  from  80°  F.  to  50°  F.  it  checks  hsBmorrhage  by 

ing  whereby  the  organism  is  inured  to  bear  the  temporarily  constricting  the  vessels;   but  this 

heaviest  fatigue ;  and  the  influence  of  certain  is  followed  by  intense  reaction.    These  experi- 

aliments  in  the  production  of  labor,  were  the  meuts,  though  needing  to  be  repeated  with 

sabjects  of  further  series  of  investigations.    On  greater  care  for  scientific  purposes,  give  results 

the  last  point  the  induction  was  conflrmed  by  of  great  practical  value  to  those  who  have  to 

novel  methods  that  alcohol,  instead  of  aug-  deal  with  the  arrest  of  htemorrhage. 

menting  muscular   energy,  positively  dimin-  A  new  method  and  apparatus  for  obtaining 

ishes  it.  graphic  records  of  the  various  kinds  of  move- 

The  influence  of  gases  on  the  intestinal  move-  ments  of  the  hand  and  its  parts  and  for  enu- 

menta  has  been  investigated  by  Bokai,  who  merating  such  movements  and  their  combina- 

finds  that  while  such  inert  gases  as  hydrogen  tions  have  been  devised  by  Dr.  Francis  War- 

and  nitrogen  are  without  effect  either  in  in-  ner.    The  apparatus  consists  of  an  arrangement 

dncing   or  allaying  persistaltio   contractions,  of  India- rubber  tubes  to  be  fitted  upon  the  fin- 

otbers  —  notably   carbonic    acid,    carbureted  gers  or  moving  parts,  with  which  adaptations 

hydrogen,   and    sulphureted    hydrogen  —  in-  for  electrical  registration  are  so  connected  that 

crease  these  movements  to  a  very  marked  de-  every  movement  is  correspondingly  marked. 

gree.     The  violent  persistalsis  induced  by  the  By  the  method  of  investigation  which  this  ap- 

injection  of  carbonic  acid  into  any  portion  of  paratus  is  intended  to  assist,  tracings  may  be 

the  intestine  can  at  once  be  stopped  by  passing  obtained  of  muscular  movements  due  to  the 

a  stream  of  oxygen  into  the  part,  as  well  as  action  of  the  central  nerve-mechanism,  from 

by  the  injection  of  lime-water.    The  mere  ab-  which  some  evidence  can  be  derived  concern- 

aence  of  oxygen  has  the  same  effect  as  the  pres-  ing  the  effects  of  br^n  action  in  its  different 

ence  of  carbonic  acid,  in  both  cases  the  action  parts  as  indicated   by  muscular   movements. 

being  entirely  a  peripheral  one,  limited  to  the  Thus,  in  infancy,  spontaneous  movements  of 

portion  of  the  intestine  affected.    Carbureted  the  fingers  are  usual  while  the  child  is  awake 

hydrogen  or  marsh  gas  and  sulphureted  hydro-  and  spontaneous  muscular  movements  are  oc- 

gen  also  produce  marked  peristaltic  movements  curring  all  over  the  body.    These  movements 

when  injected  into  the  intestine,  which  can  can  be  arrested  by  light  and  probably  by  sound. 

similarly  be  allayed,  although  not  completely.  In  studying  the  mental  development  of  infants 

by  the  subsequent  iigection  of  oxygen.    These  we  mainly  judge  of  the  rapidity  and  stage  of 

observations  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  their  growth  by  observing  the  amount,  kind, 

mode  of  action  of  sulphur  as  a  purgative,  and  and  co-ordination  of  their  motions.    Tracings 

of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  as  an  astringent  and  could  be  given  of  these  motions ;    separate 

sedative.    The  latter  substance  is  found  to  be  movements  might  be  enumerated ;  and  possi- 

a  useful  remedy,  in  cases  of  diarrhoea,  from  its  bly  we  might  enumerate  the  special  combina- 

power  of  combining  with  sulphureted  hydro-  tions  of    movement,   showing  whether  such 

gen  and  with  other  gases  developed  in  the  in-  combinations  occur  more  commonly   at  one 

testinal  tract  as  the  result  of  fermentation  and  time  than  at  another,  or  more  commonly  under 

decomposition.  any  particular  set  of  circumstances. 
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GUadiilir  Systeai. — For  the  more  complete  in-  The  qnestion  whether  the  secretion  of  the 

vestigatioD  of  the  action  of  diuretics,  G.  D.  F.  kidneys  normally  viiries  on  each  side  has  been 

Phillips  and  J.  Rose  Bradford  have  studied  the  studied  hy  Buelzer  in  a  case  of  vesical  ectopia, 

effects  of  certain  drugs  upon  the  general  blood-  Iodide  of  potassium,  given  by  the  mouth,  ap- 

pressure ;  upon  the  renal  circulation  (as  meas-  peared  in  the  urine  from  one  ureter  at  a  differ- 

ured  by  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  kidney);  ent  time  from  that  of  the  other  side;  salicylic 

and  upon  the  renal  secretion.     Citrate  of  caf-  acid  showed  the  same  difference.     Chemical 

f eine,  studied  in  its  action  on  the  general  blood-  analysis  also  proved  that  the  proportions  of 

pressure,  was  found  to  produce,  first  a  diminu-  urea,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  dif- 

tion  in  the  force  of  the  heart-beats,  with  or  fered  on  the  two  sides.    Great  differences  were 

without  a  slight  acceleration  of  the  rhythm ;  observed  in  the  quantity  and  density  of  the 

and,  second,  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the  urine  discharged  from  the  two  sides  respectife- 

lieart  and  a  distinct  slowing  of  the  rhythm,  ly.    This  difference  leads  Baelzer  to  think  that 

which  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  slight  but  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  is  &r 

persistent  acceleration.     During  the  first  stage  from  being  uniform. 

there  is  a  fall  of  arterial  pressure,  which  re-  Peiper  conclude^  after  an  elaborate  research, 
gains,  or  may  slightly  exceed,  its  normal  height  that  the  perspiration  is  more  concentrated  on 
during  the  second  stage.  In  the  second  phase  the  right-hand  side  of  the  body.  The  palm  of 
of  the  experiments,  a  contraction  of  the  pe-  the  hand  sweats  four  times  more  than  the  skin 
ripheral  vessels  of  the  kidney  and  spleen  took  of  the  chest,  and  the  cheeks  one  and  a  half  time 
place,  which  lasted  longer  than  the  fall  of  gen-  as  much.  A  slow  increase  in  the  sweat  is  feh 
eral  blood-pressure,  and  was  followed  by  a  in  the  afternoon,  which  is  especially  obrioos 
persistent  and  marked  expansion,  greater  rela-  from  8  to  12  o^clock  at  night,  after  which  the 
tively  in  the  kidney  than  in  the  spleen ;  which  amount  diminishes.  Feeling  has  but  little  in- 
expansion  in  the  6ase  of  the  kidney  was  accom-  fluence  in  this  direction.  Elevation  of  the  snr- 
panied  by  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  amount  rounding  temperature  increases  the  perspin- 
of  urine  secreted.  While  the  action  of  caffeine  tion,  ana  vaiiations  of  the  hygrometric  state  of 
on  the  circulation  was  undoubtedly  peripheral,  the  atmosphere  have  an  immense  influence  on 
it  was  not  clear  whether  the  drug  acts  on  the  the  function.  The  quantity  of  water  eTapo- 
peripheral  nerve  structures  or  on  the  muscular  rated  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  from  a  cutaneous 
elements  directly.  The  diuretic  effect,  as  surface  25  centimetres  square,  in  a  normal  in- 
shown  by  other  observers,  is  complex,  and  is  dividual  is  about  '176  of  a  grain.  In  infants 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  vascular  dilata-  the  quantity  is  generally  less  than  in  adolta. 
tion.  The  injection  of  digitaline  was  followed  The  weight  of  the  body  and  sex  have  no 
by  a  contraction  of  the  kidney,  which  was  usu-  marked  influence  on  the  perspiration, 
ally,  but  not  always,  more  slow  in  its  course  The  results  of  Dr.  Stabrovski^s  experiments 
than  that  described  as  following  the  injection  to  determine  the  effects  of  massage  on  polmo- 
of  caffeine.  The  peculiarity  of  the  contraction  nary  and  cutaneous  exhalation  have  been  dia- 
ls its  extreme  persistence,  it  enduring  frequent-  cordant.  In  five  out  of  the  fourteen  cases  ez- 
ly  for  a  half  an  hour,  or  to  the  end  of  the  experi-  perimented  upon  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
ment;  and  it  is  not  followed  by  any  expansion,  pulmono-cutaneous  exhalation  and  a  dimino- 
While  both  digitaline  and  caffeine  produce  con-  tion  in  the  amount  of  urine ;  in  three  cases  the 
striction  of  the  kidney  vessels,  this  is  the  sole  massage  increased  the  amount  of  urine  and  di- 
effect  of  digitaline,  and  the  initiatory  effect  of  minished  the  pulmono-cutaneous  exhalation; 
caffeine.  The  two  drugs  exhibit  a  marked  dif-  and  iu  the  remaining  six  cases  both  tbenrine 
ference  in  their  action  on  the  secretion.  Dur-  and  the  pulmono-cutaneous  exhalation  were 
ing  the  contraction  produced  by  caffeine  the  increased.  The  general  effect  on  the  puli«e  was 
flow  is  either  diminished  or  frequently  arrest-  to  lower  it  some  ten  or  fifteen  beats.  No  al* 
ed ;  whereas,  with  the  contraction  of  digitaline,  teration  appeared  to  be  produced  in  the  rate  of 
it  is  certainly  not  diminished,  and  is  generally  respiration. 

slightly  increased.     Hence  with  digitaline  we  icClM  •f  PMsoMg — The  supposition  has  been 

have  an  example  of  a  drug  producing  a  diuretic  advanced  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  that  rari- 

effect  at  the  same  time  that  the  renal  vessels  ous  forms  of  mental  and  nervous  affection  mar 

are  constricted.  depend  for  their  development  on  the  pre*!' 

The  researches  of  De  Burgh  Birch  and  Har-  ence  in  the  body  of  organic  chemical  com- 

ry  Spong,  on  the  secretion  of  the  galUbladder  pounds,  formed  and  disdlled  through  an  on- 

— which  is  described  as  a  clear  and  somewhat  natural  chemical  process  carried  on  in  tbebodt 

viscid  fluid,  in  constant  flow — lead  them  to  in-  itself.     Amylene,  a  substance  easily  formed  in 

fer  that  the  secretion  can  not  be  regarded  as  vital  chemical  changes,  produces  pheDomena 

having  any  important  part  to  play  in  digestion,  identical   with   those  of  somnambulism,  and 

the  small  diastatic  action  it  possesses  on  starch  with  some  of  those  of  hysteria.     Anottier  or- 

being  shared  by  many  fluids  in  the  economy  ganic  product,  called  mereaptan  or  sulphor-al- 

upon  which  it  does  not  confer  any  special  di-  cohol,  causes,  when  inhaled,  symptoms  of  pro- 

gestive  value.     Its  use  is  probably  confined  to  found  melancholy;  and  in  the  process  of  being 

lubricating  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  eliminated  by  the  breath/it  gives  to  the  breath 

it  adventitiously  adds  some  mucus  to  the  bile,  an  odor  which  is  identical  with  that  evolved  in 
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lie  breath  of  many  patients  who  are  Rufferiog  ing  tissue,  on  which  it  induces  more  rapid 

rom  the  disease  called  melancliolia.    Dr.  Rich-  nervous  changes  than  any  other  known  or- 

krdson  has  also  shown  that  lactic  acid,  diffused  ganic  suhstance.     It  renders  the  blood  inoapa- 

broogh  the  body  by  the  blood,  acts  as  a  direct  ble  of  coagulation,  and  exerts  a  local  effect  on 

rritant  apon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  the  capillaries,  so  that  extravasation  occurs — 

ind  all  the  fibro-seroas  membranes  of  the  body,  sometimes  into  the  substance  of  organs.    The 

M>  that  a  synthesis  of  heart-disease  and  rheu-  effects  upon  the  respiratory  and  nervous  sys- 

natism  can  be  established  by  means  of  it.     It  tems,  and  on  blood-pressure,  depend  upon  an- 

8  also  the  most  copious  product  thrown  out  in  tagonistic  factors.    Death  may  occur  through 

-benmatic  fever ;  and  considerable  evidence  is  the  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  centers,  or  car- 

dollected  to  indicate  that  thi^  acid,  the  product  diac  paralysis,  or  hsBmorrhage  in  the  medulla, 

>f  a  fermentative  change  going  on  in  the  body  or  from  the  widespread  destruction  of  the  red 

luring  acute  rheumatism,  is  the  cause  of  the  blood-corpuscles.    The  authors  conclude  that, 

iecoDdary  structural  affections  which  so  fre-  because  of  the  proteid  nature  of  the  venom  and 

laentlj  follow  that  disease.     The  breath  of  its  close  relation  in  composition  to  the  blood, 

liabetic  patients  is  characterized  by  an  odor  it  is  almost  futile  to  look  for  a  chemical  anti- 

>f  acetone,  which  may  be  likened  to  a  brewery  dote  to  it — ^for  what  would  destroy  the  poison 

imell ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  symptoms  would  have  a  similar  action  on  the  blood  itself. 

>rigii]ate  in  the  decomposition  of  the  diabetic  A  physiological  antagonist,  rather  than  a  chem- 

SQgar  which  is  in  the  body,  producing  acetone,  ical  antidote,  should  be  sought  for. 

ft  volatile  ethereal  fluid  which  has  been  discov-  Dr.  Dudley  Buxton  describes  the  effects  of 

sred  in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  certain  af-  the  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  on  the  mam- 

fected  persons.  malian  organism  as:  1,  a  condition  of  antes- 

Gharles  Lndeking,  of  St.  Louis,  having  ob-  thesia ;  2,  an  emotional  state,  provoking  a  sen- 

tained  reactions  for  chloroform  in  the  viscera  sation  of  exhilaration ;  8,  modifications  of  the 

of   a  murdered  man  twelve  days  after  death,  respiratory,  and  4,  of  the  circulatory  systems ; 

made  experiments  upon  dogs  for  the  purpose  and  5,  muscular  movements,  which  may  be 

of  determining  how  long  evident  traces  of  that  classed  as  rigidity  and  jactitation.    The  ansas- 

drag  would  remain  in  the  body.    He  deduced  thesia  produced  by  nitrous  oxide  is  not  depend- 

the  conclusions  that  by  the  process  of  decom-  ent  upon  analgesia,  or  loss  of  sensation  of 

position  no  substances  are  generated  which  painful  impressions  of  the  sensory  end-organs, 

could  vitiate  the  tests  for  chloroform  by  the  such  as  is  produced  by  cocaine,  etc.,  or  upon 

Ragsky  method ;  and  that  chloroform,  when  failure  of  the  conducting  sensory  nerves,  for 

it  bas  caused  death  by  inhalation,  can  with  sensation  is  retained  until  the  perceptive  pow- 

certainty  be  detected  in  the  body  four  weeks  ers  themselves  cease  to  receive ;   moreover, 

after  death,  and,  notwithstanding  its  volatility,  there  is  immediately  anterior  to  the  loss  of 

is  certainly  retained  in  the  viscera  in  large  consciousness  a  hynertesthetic  stage,  whence 

amount  during  this  time.    The  persistency  of  it  may  be  condudea  that  the  nerve-centers  are 

the  substance  is  explained  by  the  observation  acted  upon.    The  hearths  action  appears  to  be 

of  Dubois,  that  the  vapor  of  chloroform  pene-  but  little  interfered  with.    The  dose  of  nitrous 

trates  into  the  interior  of  the  tissues,  and  be-  oxide  required  to  produce  insensibility  varies 

comes  substituted  for  normal  water.    This  is  considerably  in  different  persons ;    and  this 

not  a  phenomenon  of  desiccation  or  osmose,  but  fact  supports  the  view  that  a  specific  action  is 

results  from  the  play  of  a  true  affinity,  by  which  exerted  upon  the  nerve- centers, 

the  protoplasm  absorbs  the  vapor  of  the  ansas-  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 

thetic  which  replaces  acertain  quantity  of  water,  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  products  of  the 

The  powerful  preservative  qualities  of  chloro-  action  of  bacteria  upon  the  animal  body,  called 

form  are  also,  probably,  a  factor  in  the  matter,  ptomaines.  The  composition  of  the  best  known 

Drs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  and  Reichert  have  made  of  them,  cadaverine,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Laden- 
careful  physiological  analyses  of  the  proteids  ^urg  to  be  identical  with  artificially  prepared 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  the  active  pentn-methylene-diamine.  Dr.  Bocklish  has 
principle  of  the  venoms  of  snakes.  The  ven-  published  the  results  of  his  researches  upon 
oms  closely  resemble  the  salivary  secretions  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  Finkler^s  bacillus, 
other  vertebrates ;  and  their  active  principle.  Vibrio  prot&us,  upon  sterilized  flesh.  They 
which  can  be  maintained  in  the  dried  state  or  show  that  this  bacillus  decomposes  flesh  with 
in  such  preserving  fluids  as  glycerine  and  alco-  the  formation  of  the  alkaloid  cadaverine, 
hoi,  is  contained  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  venom  which  is  non-poisonous,  and  ammonia.  But 
only.  This  active  principle  is  divisible  into  in  repeating  his  experiments  in  presence  of  the 
globulines  and  peptones,  of  which  the  former  ordinary  putrefactive  germs  in  addition  to  the 
may  consist  of  several  distinct  principles.  If  Finkler  bacilli,  the  author  made  the  remark- 
taken  into  the  stomach  during  the  intervals  of  able  discovery  that  an  entirely  different  base, 
digestion  the  poisons  may  prove  fatal,  whereas  methyl-gaanidine,  of  intensely  poisonous  prop- 
daring  digestion  they  are  rendered  narmless.  erties,  was  the  chief  product.  Hence  the  symp- 
The  chief  local  antidotes  are  permanganate  of  toms  of  particular  diseases  may  be  due  to  the 
potash,  ferric  chloride,  and  tincture  of  iodine,  poisonous  alkaloids  formed  by  the  joint  action 
The  venom  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  liv-  of  specific  bacilli  and  ordinary  putrefaction 
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germs.    BockHsch  made  several  analyses  of  fair  to  out-rank  all  the  older  sports  of  its  kind 

the  oadaverine  which  he  ohtained  in  the  first  la  American  public  favor,  Judging  from  iti 

series  of  experiments  from  the  action  of  pure  rapid  growth  within  the  past  three  years.    Tb« 

cultivations  of  the  Vibrio  protevs^  and  showed  origin  of  this  American  skating  game  illostrsUs 

that  its  hydrochloride  forms  a  crystalline  com-  a  national  characteristic  of  our  people,  and  that 

pound  with  mercuric  chloride ;  and  as  this  dit-  is  their  peculiar  penchant  for  adapting  all  sports 

fered  somewhat  from  the  composition  formerly  and  pastimes  to  the  demands  of  the  period; 

assigned  to  the  artificial  preparation  by  Laden-  and  for  Americanizing  games  that,  in  tbeir 

burg  the  subject  was  involved  in  some  doubt,  original  form,  do  not  suit  oar  pn^reasive  ideas. 

But  Ladenburg  has  made  fresh  and  purer  prep-  The  English  equestrian  game  of  polo  wasintro- 

arations  of  his  penta-methylene-diamine,  and  duced  to  the  fashionable  summer  residents  of 

finds  that  its  compound  with  mercuric  chloride  Newport,  R.  I.,  about  the  same  time  that  t 

has  precisely  the  composition  assigned  to  the  furore  for  roller-skating  set  in,  and  when  the 

double  chloride  of  mercury  and  cadaverine  by  English  game  became  somewhat  familiar  to  the 

Bocklisoh.    Hence  cadaverine  is  conclusively  Newport  public,  the  idea  occurred  to  a  few  of 

proved  to  be  none  other  than  penta-methylene-  the  skaters  of  the  town  that  it  would  be  a  good 

diamine,  and  consequently  must  be  added  to  the  game  to  play,  in  a  modified  form,  on  rolkr> 

list  of  products  of  animal  life  which  have  been  skates.      The  experiment  was  tried,  and  it 

synthesized.    The  formation  of  these  alkaloids,  proved  so  successful  that  within  a  year  the 

during  disease  or  after  death,  has  a  most  im-  new  game  was  played  at  all  the  skating-rinks 

portant  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  cases  of  in  the  Eastern  States,  but  especially  so  at  tbs 

suspected    poisonmg,   inasmuch    as,   whether  rinks  of  Boston  and  Providence.     Daring  the 

poisonous  or  not,  their  reactions  differ  very  decade  following  the  introduction  of  p<do  on 

little  from  those  of  the  deadly  alkaloids ;  and  skates  in  Newport  in   1874,   the  new  ganw, 

in  the  interest  of  justice  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  greatly  improved  in  its  details  and  roles,  be^^ 

our  knowledge  respecting  them  may  soon  be  came  the  established  skating-rink  sport,  and 

rendered  as  complete  as  possible.  not  long  afterwards  it  began  to  floniish  to  a 

The  experiments  of  M.  Dumoulin  upon  the  still  greater  extent  under  the  anspices  of  a 
poisonous  properties  of  the  salts  of  copper  in-  league  of  polo  clnba,  the  first  authorized  code 
dicate  that  these  qualities  have  been  exagger-  of  playing  rales  emanating  from  the  New  Eng- 
ated.  Doses  of  from  62  to  98  grains  of  the  land  League.  Of  coarse,  the  game,  initsoiigi- 
sulphate  were  administered  to  rabbits  and  dogs  nal  form,  as  played  at  Newport,  was  governed 
without  serious  results.  The  subacetate  (ver-  by  rules  somewhat  crude  and  incomplete ;  but 
digris)  caused  vomiting  at  first,  but  the  ani-  the  materials  then  used  in  the  game— compris- 
mals  soon  became  nsed  to  it.  The  carbonate,  Ing  a  comparatively  light  ball  and  light  sticks 
oxide,  and  oleopalmitate  also  gave  negative  — were  far  better  adapted  for  the  development 
results.  One  animal  was  cured  of  impetigo  by  of  skillful  strategy  in  playing  the  game  thai 
the  administration  of  the  copper  salt,  and  the  were  the  large  heavy  ball  and  heavy  sticks  that 
remedy  was  afterward  successfully  applied  to  subsequently  came  into  use,  which  antU  re- 
children  for  scrofulous  and  skin  diseases.  cently  formed  a  serious  barrier  to  the  progres 

POUK    Since  the  introduction  of  the  English  of  the  new  game  in  popularity,  the  polo  of 

equestrian  game  of  polo  in  the  United  States,  1888  and  1884  proving  to  be  a  decidedly  rough 

a  new  game  has  been  evolved  from  it,  entitled  and  dangerous  sport,  not  to  mention  its  great 

*^polo,'*  which  is  played  exclusively  in   the  tendency  to  promote  disputes  among  the  doba 

roller-skating  rinks  of  the  country.    Like  la-  But  these  difficultiea  were  partially  remoTed 

crosse  this  skating  game  of  polo  is  very  similar  through  the  medium  of  the  more  perfect  code 

to    the    English    sports  of    *^  hockey "     and  of  rules  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  LeBgw 

*^  shinny,^' — that  is,  they  are  all  based  upon  the  in  1885,  which  tended  to  rid  the  game  of  most 

same  plan  of  making  the  capture  of  '^  goals  '^  of  its  objectionable  features, 
the  object  in  view  of  the  contesting  sides  of  the       Haw  the  Qum»  Is  Ptayei. — The  game  of  polo  is 

game.    Unlike  the  old  British  sports  of  golf,  played  by  twelve  men,  six  on  each  aide,  thougk 

hockey,  shinny,  and  foot-ball,  the  new  rink  it  can  be  played  by  ten  on  a  side.    One  player 

game  of  polo  has  an  American  authorship  at-  of  the  six  on  a  side  guards  the  goal,  while  two 

tached  to  it,  which  greatly  adds  to  its  chances  others — ''*'  point  '^  and  **•  oover  point  '*— tariit 

for  popularity.   Roller-skating  is  a  distinctively  him,  and  the  other  three  form  the  attaddof 

American  sport,  and  rink  polo  belongs  to  roller-  force  as  ^^  rushers."    The  referee  governs  the 

skating.    In  taking  the  title  of  ^^polo'^  from  contest,  he  calling  '^play  "  and  '^time^  when 

the  English  equestrian  game  of  that  name,  it  the  game  is  began  or  suspended,  and  alsodseid- 

may  be  said  that  that  is  the  only  English  part  ing  what  constitutes  foul  play.    The  ball  is 

of  the  game  which  has  been  naturalized,  as  it  placed  in  the  center,  and  at  the  referee's  esO 

were.    Polo  proper  can  never  become  a  popu-  the  contesting  sides  strive  to  get  possessioo  of 

lar  sport  in  this  country,  as  it  is  far  too  expen-  it  and  force  it  into  their  opponents^  goal,  ia 

sive  to  be  indulged  in  except  by  the  wealthy,  which  case  they  win  a  game,  and  so  many  woo 

and  only  by  those  of  that  class  who  excel  as  games  constitute  a  match,  sudi  as  best  two  oot  of 

equestrians.     On  the  other  hand,  what  we  may  three  goals,  or  best  three  out  of  five.    The  goal 

rightly  call  the  American  game  of  polo  bids  is  in  the  form  of  a  net  cage,  which  retains  po^ 
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the  ball  the  moraent  it  posseB  the  en- 
be  catfe.  Bj  this  means  all  dispute 
o  the  panage  of  the  ball  between 
ia  removed.  The  ball  osed  in  the 
tde  of  cork  and  jam,  and  is  oovered 
tiog  of  mbber.  It  weighs  from  four 
iCM,  and  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches 
erence.  The  pulo-etiok  weighs  from 
Ire  onnoea,  and  measaree  from  three 
:  io  length.  It  is  "  fool "  play  when- 
fer  Btrikea  or  stops  the  b^  while 
f  his  person  touches  the  floor  of  the 
t  be  toacbes  the  ball  with  hie  hands 
r  kick  the  ball  with  his  foot  or  skate, 
rtke  down  the  stick  of  an  oppoi>lDg 
if  he  trips  or  strikes  an  opt>bnent, 
ans  into  his  opponent's  goal.  The 
T,  however,  maj  defend  his  goal  b; 
e  ball  away  with  his  skate.  Three 
a  goal  to  the  opposite  side. 
H&flDllinK. — The  ahnndanoe  of  the 
>rpoise,  varioasljknownas  "poSer," 
log,"  "sanffef,"  and  "snuffing  pig," 
he  earliest  times  tempted  fishermen 
and  capture  bim  for  profit-  bat  his 
so  uncertain,  his  strength,  speed, 
igence  so  great,  that  uDtil  recentlj 

0  eetablish  asuooemrul  business  have 
le  porpoise  is  hunted  for  bis  hide, 
len  proper!;  oared,  makes  perhaps 
dnraole  of  leathers 

■ppers,  and  lacingn, 

harness.      Like    his  r~  • 

1  sins  of  the  whale 
covered  with  blnb- 
t,  which  yields  three 
gallons  of  excel  ent 
ich  porpoise  Thia 
if  oil  is  greatly  ex 
rhe  larger  spec  e«  of 
.  The  common  por 
J  grows  larger  tnan 
long,  while  the  wh  te 

the  St.  Lawrence 
rteen  to  sixteen  feet 

and  often  we  gbs 
ol,000ponnds.    The 

tlie  North  Atlantic 
B  the  first  to  hnnt 

and  to  this  daj  the 
of  the  Passsmaquoddy  tribes  along 

of  Uaine  and  Nova  8ootia  keep  np 
;e,  fire-arms  ha Hng  for  the  most  part 
place  of  the  aboriginal  bow  and  spear. 
ins  put  out  to  sea  in  a  birch  canoe, 
caching  the  feeding-gronnds  one  of 
ds  up  in  the  bow  and  fires  at  or 

rrae  as  it  rises  to  "blow."  To  be 
henter,  especially  in  the  winter 
□g  thst  tempeatuouH  coast,  calls  for  a 
<e  of  daring  and  coolness.  Yet  these 
mtnre  out  in  their  bark  canoes  in 
'  weather,  and  handle  them  with  won - 
iteritj.  A  good  banter  conots  200 
a  fair  seaaon's  work,  as  this  may 
to  bim  several  Imndred  dollars. 


After  being  shot  or  harpooned,  the  porpoise 
is  taken  on  board  the  canoe,  nnd  when  a  full 
cargo  is  obtained  they  are  taken  ashore,  and 
stripped  of  their  fat.  At  intervals  along  the 
beaches  freqnented  by  the  hunters  there  are 
galiows-like  stmctures  from  which  the  try-pots 
are  suspended  over  fires  built  within  circles  of 
stooee.  The  stones  become  hot,  and  so  econo- 
mise fbel  in  the  later  stages  of  the  process. 
Pure  porpoise-oil  ia  worth  from  90  cents  to  (1 
a  gallon ;  hut  the  arts  of  civiljxatlon  are  not 
wholly  unknown  to  the  coast  Indians,  and  the 
prodnct  is  sometimes  adulterated  witfa  seal-oil. 
Until  recently  the  oil  was  largely  used  by  the 
light-houses,  being  without  offensive  smell  and 
retaining  its  flnidity  even  in  cold  weather. 
From  the  head  is  obtdned  a  small  qnaniity  of 
very  superior  lubricant,  known  to  commerce  as 
"  porpoise-jaw  oil,"  which  is  much  songht  for 
by  watch-makers  and  others  requiring  a  perfect 
lubricant  The  aboriginal  method  of  trying  ont 
this  precious  bead-oil  is  to  bang  up  the  jaws  in 
the  sun,  with  a  receptacle  underneath,  into 
which  the  oil  slowly  drips.  Forpoiae-meat  is 
used  for  food  by  the  Indians,  and  fishermen  are 
often  ready  to  secure  a  change  of  diet  by  trad- 
ing fresh  fish  for  it. 

These  slow  aboriginal  methods  do  not  autt 
the  more  grasping  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from  the 
earliest  settlement  of  the  country  attempts  have 


been  made  to  secure  the  porpoises  tn  large 
numbers.  The  first  Swedish  settlers  along 
Delaware  Bay  engaged  to  some  extent  in  por- 
poise-bunting. Certain  portions  of  the  coast 
seem  to  offer  especial  attractions  to  porpoiaes. 
This  is  true  of  the  eastern  coast  o'f  Long  Island, 
of  Cape  Hay,  and  of  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Seines  of  great  Icn^h  and  about  twenty- 
five  feet  deep  are  made  of  twine  or  small  rope 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
with  meshes  about  one  foot  square.  The  in- 
telligence and  wariness  of  the  porpoise  are 
such  that  the  greatest  cantion  has  to  he  exer- 
cised in  surroundiog  a  "  school "  on  the  feeditg- 
grounds.  The  seine  is  sometimes  cast  from  a 
ulently-ninning  steam-launch,  or  from  a  seine- 
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boat  palled  with  muffled  oars,  or  perhaps  from  mens  of  the  white  whale  have  been  captured  ai 
both  working  together.  After  the  school  is  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  bat  their  recognized 
snrronnded  the  greatest  caution  has  to  be  exer-  habitat  is  north  of  the  Bay  of  Fnndj.  The 
cised,  becaase  if  once  the  qnarry  starts  for  the  brain  of  all  porpoises  is  far  more  highlj  de- 
open  sea,  no  net  can  hold  them.  A  smaller  and  veloped  than  that  of  tme  fishes,  and  their 
still  stronger  net  is  therefore  provided,  and  a  behavior  in  captivity  shows  that  tiiey  are  po^ 
few  porpoises  at  a  time  are  separated  from  the  sessed  of  an  interesting  degree  of  intelligenoe. 
main  school  and  captured,  hauled  ashore  by  Someof  the  European  species,  which  is  closely 
main  strength,  or  harpooned,  as  may  be  most  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
convenient.  The  oil  is  tried  out  on  ship-board  American  coast,  have  for  several  years  been 
or  in  rough  sheds  on  the  beach,  special  care  domesticated  in  the  Aquarium  at  Brigbton, 
being  taken  to  secure  every  drop  of  tbe  precious  England,  and  in  this  country  a  large  specimen 
head-oil.  The  hides  are  salted  and  sent  north  of  the  white  whale  was  exhibited  for  a  time  is 
to  be  cured.  An  excellent  fertilizer  has  been  the  New  York  Aquarium, 
made  from  the  refuse  of  the  porpoise  after  the  P0ETIJ6AL,  a  constitutional  monarch?  io 
hide  and  the  blubber  have  been  removed,  and  an  southwestern  Europe.  The  carta  de  Ufy  or 
attempt  has  been  made,  not  attended  as  yet  fundamental  law,  was  accorded  by  Dom  Pedro 
with  any  marked  success,  to  introduce  the  pre-  IV  in  1826,  and  revised  in  1852,  and  again  in 
served  flesh  as  an  article  of  food.  The  hunting  1885  by  the  Cortes.  The  Cortes,  or  Repre- 
season  olf  Cape  Hatteras  begins  in  November  sentative  Assembly,  is  composed  of  a  Chamber 
and  ends  in  tbe  latter  part  of  May.  About  of  Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputiea.  Tbe  liv 
2,000  porpoises  are  reported  so  have  been  capt-  of  July  24,  1885,  provides  for  the  gradual  ei- 
ured  during  a  single  season.  tinction  of  hereditary  peerages.    The  King  will 

Recent  researches  and  observations  have  appoint  life-peers,  but  can  only  appoint  one  for 
thrown  new  light  upon  the  history  and  habits  every  three  vacancies  that  occur  until  their 
of  the  different  species.  Whales,  porpoises,  number  is  reduced  to  100,  after  which  a  new 
and  seals  were  reckoned  as  fish  in  the  early  peer  will  be  nominated  to  fill  every  vacancT. 
days,  and  were  permitted  for  Lenten  diet;  but  The  hereditary  peers  now  living,  and  their 
after  the  14th  century  they  were  pronounced  immediate  successors,  will  continue  to  hafe 
by  royal  edict  too  dainty  a  dish  for  the  million,  seats  in  the  Chamber.  Princes  of  the  blood 
and  even  in  Elizabeth^s  time  they  were  among  royal  and  the  12  bishops  of  the  Contiooital 
the  pisees  regales.  The  tongue  was,  and  indeed  dioceses  are  official  members.  There  will  be 
is  still  in  some  quarters,  considered  an  especial  60  elective  peers,  who  must  be  chosen  from 
dainty.  In  Roger^s  ^*  History  of  Agriculture  the  class  from  which  the  King  may  select  bfe- 
and  Prices  in  England,"  a.  d.  1200  to  1582,  it  members  under  the  law  of  May  S,  1878.  Of 
is  said  that  **  porpoise  was  much  bought  The  these,  6  are  to  be  chosen  by  delegates  of  the 
Duke  of  Bucks  gave  7s  lOd  for  a  Quarter  of  one  University  of  Coimbra  and  certain  acieotifie 
in  1444,  while  Sion  Abbey  paid  lOs  for  the  bodies,  4  by  delegates  of  the  city  of  Lisbon,  S 
same  delicacy  in  1502.  In  1530-^83,  at  Durham,  by  delegates  of  Oporto,  and  2  each  by  dde- 
their  price  varied  from  15s  to  6s  8d;  in  1531,  gates  from  19  other  districts.  The  members 
from  4s  to  13s ;  in  1532,  9s ;  in  1538  one  whole  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  direet- 
porpoise  cost  1»  8d."  In  **  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  ly  by  the  citizens  of  full  age  who  can  read  or 
Longam^'  (1650)  it  is  said  that  **  the  tunie,  write  and  possess  an  income  of  100  milreta, 
porpoise,  and  such  like  great  bestial  fish  are  of  and  by  heads  of  families.  The  Ring  has  the 
very  hard  digestion,  noisome  to  stomach,  of  a  right  of  veto,  but  a  vetoed  act  that  is  pasMd 
very  gross  excremeutai  and  naughty  juice,*'  again  by  both  houses  becomes  law.  The  reign- 
from  which  it  appears  either  that  the  digestive  ing  King  is  Luis  I,  bom  Oct.  81,  1838.  The 
powers  of  the  English  race  had  deteriorated  in  heir-apparent  is  Prince  Carlos,  Duke  of  Bra- 
the  interim  or  else  that  public  opinion  was  all  ganza,  born  Sept.  28,  1863.  The  Cabiuet,  con- 
wrong  two  hundred  years  before.  Considered  stitnted  Feb.  20,  1886,  is  comfk^sed  of  the  fol- 
as  variants  from  the  mammalian  type  found  in  lowing  ministers :  President  of  the  Conncil 
seals,  having  mere  paddles  for  hind  legs,  it  is  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Lucianoo  de 
found  that  porpoises  retain  only  a  remnant  of  Castro  Pereira  Corte  Real ;  Minister  of  Just- 
the  hip-girdle.  The  neck  has  disappeared  alto-  ice,  F.  A.  da  Veiga  Beirfto ;  Minister  of  Pnbiie 
gether,  and  the  vertebrae  of  that  region  are  Works,  E.  J.  Navarro;  Minister  of  Finance, 
united  in  a  mass.  The  external  ear  and  the  M.  Cyrillo  de  Carvalho ;  Minister  of  Forei^ 
hairy  coat  have  disappeared,  but  in  the  young  Affairs  and  Minister  of  Marine  and  tbe  Colo- 
of  all  the  species  there  is  a  trace  of  whiskers,  nies,  ad  interim^  H.  de  Barros  Gomes ;  Minis- 
and  often  an  ear-like  appendage  that  disappears  ter  of  War,  Viscount  de  San  Januario. 
with  maturer  years.  Area  ai4  PopilatlM.— The  area  of  Continental 

Common  or  harbor  porpoises  are  found  all  Portugal,  according  to  the  latest  calcnlationf 

along  both  coasts  of  North  America,  varying  of  the  geodetic  survey,  is  88,872  square  kilo- 

slightly  in  the  Atlantic  and  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  metres ;  its  population  in  1881  was  4,306,554. 

They  ascend  rivers  far  above  brackish  water.  The  Azores  have  an  area  of  2,888  square  kilo- 

but  do  not  venture  far  off  soundings.     The  metres,  and  contained  269,401  inhabitants  is 

species  encountered  at  sea  are  distinct.    Speoi-  1881,  while  the  island  of  Madeira,  with  an  area 
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815  square  kilometres,  had  a  population  of 
(2,223  persons,  making  the  area  of  the  islands 
203   square  kilometres,  and  their  population 

>  1,624  persons. 

Fliumcc8< — The  revenae  is  estimated  in  the 
id^etfor  1887-'88  at  34,409,891  milreis,  of 
hich  snm  6,290,410  milreis  are  derived  from 
le  land-tax,  licenses,  and  other  direct  imposts, 
34:1,700  milreis  from  registration  duties  and 
amped  paper,  18,173,110  milreis  from  cus- 
*ms  and  excise  duties,  1,188,000  from  supple- 
ental  imposts  under  the  law  of  April  27, 
(82,  and  3,528,618  milreis  from  national 
•opertj,  while  1,988,058  milreis  are  recettea 
ardre.  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
),807,816  milreis,  the  charge  of  the  puhlic 
3bt  being  14,886,963  milreis,  the  dishurse- 
ents  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  8,087,717 
ilreis,  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  2,020,- 
!7  milreis,  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Worship  727,697  milreis,  of  the  Ministry  of 
rar  4,963,583  milreis,  of  the  Ministry  of  Ma- 
ne and  the  Colonies  2,013,563  milreis,  of  the 
[iiiistry  of  Foreign  Affairs  332,685  milreis,  of 
le  Ministry  of  Public  Works  4,074,581  mil- 
ns,  extraordinary  expenditure  2,200,000  mil- 
)is. 
The  public  debt  on  June  SO,  1886,  amounted 

>  490,301,599  milreis,  consisting  of  internal 
-per-cent.  bonds  of  the  amount  of  261,694,054 
lilreis,  and  a  sterling  loan  amounting  to  228,- 
37,545  milreis.  The  interest  to  be  paid  dur- 
ig  the  financial  year  1887-'88  is  14,044,777 
lilreis,  while  5,339,106  milreis  of  the  interest 
^mains  unpaid,  and  is  added  to  the  debt. 
he  Government  has  proposed  the  optional 
9nverBion  of  the  perpetual  exterior  debt  into 
sdeemable  obligations,  and  of  the  internal 
ebt,  as  far  as  the  %iancial  condition  will  cd- 
>w,  into  annuities. 

Tfce  Iniy* — By  virtue  of  the  military  law  of 
884  the  army  will  consist  ot  24  regiments  of 
ifantry,  12  regiments  of  chasseurs,  10  regi- 
lents  of  cavalry,  3  regiments  of  mounted  ar- 
llery,  1  brigade  of  mountain  artillery,  1  regi- 
lent  and  4  companies  of  garrison  artillery, 
ad  1  regiment  of  engineers.  The  time  of 
srvice  is  12  years,  of  which  3  are  spent  in  the 
ctive  army  and  5  in  the  first  and  4  in  the  sec- 
nd  reserves.  The  war  effective,  as  fixed  by 
fie  bndget  of  1886,  was  8,862  officers  and 
25,057  men,  with  7,821  horses,  4,870  mules, 
nd  264  guns.  The  peace  establishment  on 
LQ^.  80,  1887,  consistCMl  of  1,952  officers  and 
3,566  men,  with  2,243  horses.  Including  the 
lanicipal  guard  and  the  fiscal  guards,  the  total 
trengtn  was  32,120  officers  and  men.  This 
oes  not  include  the  colonial  troops,  consisting 
f  a  regiment  of  infantry,  numbenng  1,193 
»fi&cers  and  men,  and  native  troops  of  the  first 
ine,  7,633  in  number,  besides  the  first  and 
econd  native  reserves. 

Hie  llavy. — The  naval  forces  mclude  1  iron- 
clad corvette,  6  other  cruisers,  17  gun-boats,  7 
irmed  steamers,  and  4  torpedo-boats. 
Hm  PMt-<MBM«— The  number  of  letters  car- 


ried in  the  mails  during  the  year  1885  was 
20,104,526  ;  of  postal  cardj^,  2,239,600 ;  of 
journals  and  circulars,  16,418,660. 

RalliMd8. — There  were  1,674  kilometres  of 
railroad  in  the  principal  lines  in  September, 
1887,  while  430  kilometres  were  in  process  of 
construction ;  and  in  the  subsidiary  lines  there 
were  144  kilometres  in  operation  and  22  kilo- 
metres under  way. 

Tclcgraplis. — The  length  of  the  state  lines  at 
the  end  of  1884  was  4,978  kilometres;  the 
length  of  wires,  11,732  kilometres.  The  num- 
ber of  paid  messages  sent  during  the  year  was 
460,341,  exclusive  of  87,192  foreign  dispatches 
and  159,771  in  transit;  the  number  of  mes- 
sages exempt  from  the  tax  was  506,607,  432,- 
265  were  in  transit  and  74,342  official.  The 
receipts  for  1884  were  220,684,941  reis. 

CtBHertti — The  imports  and  exports  of  the 
various  classes  of  commodities  and  the  totid 
value  of  the  foreign  commerce  in  1886  were  as 
follow,  the  values  being  given  in  milreis : 


CLASSES  OF  ARTICLES. 

Cereals 

Yeeetablefl  and  ftmita 

Comnial  produoe 

Wines  and  liquors 

Animals  and  animal  food-products 

Minerals 

Mftals 

Hides  and  leather 

Timber 

Pottery  and  glass 

Textiles  and  textile  materials 

Various  numuCsctores 

Drugs,  etc 


Total 


ImporU. 


1X9«2,000 
1,018,000 
8,a46,000 

165,000 
5318,000 
2,699,000 
11,688,000 
8,292,000 
1,200,000 

845,000 
6,864,000 
4J22,000 

882,000 


46,694,000 


Exports. 


258,000 

1,584,000 

98,000 

16l9&6,000 

2,220,000 

215,000 

159,000 

198.000 

2,767,000 

16,000 

184,000 

866,000 

888,000 


25,884,000 


Nivlgatioi. — The  number  of  sailing-vessels 
entered  at  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  in  1886 
was  2,400,  of  462,000  tons ;  and  the  number 
of  steamers  was  8,272,  of  8.014,000  tons ;  not 
including  4,510  sailing-vessels,  of  285,000  tons, 
and  1,122  steamers,  of  595,000  tons,  that  were 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  sailing- 
vessels  employed  in  ocean  commerce  that  were 
cleared  numbered  2,546.  of  474,000  tons;  the 
steamers,  8,252,  of  2,975,000  tons.  The  mer- 
chant navy  in  1886  consisted  of  36  steamers, 
of  an  aggregate  burden  of  16,588  cubic  metres, 
and  483  sailing-vessels,  of  67,515  cubic  metres, 
not  including  coastins:  vessels. 

DiflMhitlsii  sf  tke  Carta.— The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  January  4,  1887,  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition  as  its  president.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  action  the  Chamber  and  the 
elective  portion  of  the  House  of  Peers  were 
dissolved  on  January  6.  The  new  Chamber 
was  elected  on  February  27,  and  elections  for 
the  House  of  Peers  were  held  in  March.  The 
new  Cortes,  in  which  the  ministry  have  a 
strong  m^ority,  met  on  April  7.  The  Con- 
servative minority  enacted  violent  scenes  in 
the  Chamber.  On  May  8  a  deputy,  who  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  marines,  named  Ferriera 
d' Almeida,  actually  assaulted  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  Henrique  de  Macedo,  who  resigned  his 
post  in  consequence,  while  the  officer  was  ar- 
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rested  and  coDfined  on  board  a  veasel-of-war  for  sacked  several  villages  on  the  mamland  ofipo- 

his  act  of  insubordination.   He  was  tried  before  site  the  town  of  Mozambique, 

the  House  of  Peers  in  August,  and  was  sentenced  In  April  the  Portuguese  garrison  in  Tuofei 

to  four  months'  imprisonment.    The  session  was  attacked  and  driven  out  bj  theSuhan^s 

was  closed  on  August  18  after  the  passage  of  a  former  governor,  who  raised  the  flag  of  Zaoii- 

new  military  bill  and  a  bill  for  the  taxation  of  bar.    Negotiations  were  subseqnentlj  entered 

tobacco.     The  Oortes  also  approved  treaties  upon  for  the  delimitation  of  the  territories  of 

with  France  and  Germany  for  the  delimitation  Portugal  and  Zanzibar,  bat  the  Sultan  and  the 

of  the  territories  of  the  three  powers  in  Africa.  Portuguese  commissioners  failed  to  come  to  u 

ColdBleSt  —  The    Portuguese    possessions   in  agreement.    The  recommendation  of  En^and 

Africa,  comprising  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Germany  that  the  dispute  should  Iw  re- 

Bissao,  and  other  stations  on  the  Guinea  coast,  ferred  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  arbi- 

Prince's  Island  and  St.  Thomas,  Ajuda,  An-  tration  was  not  accepted.     The  Saltan  sabee- 

gola,  and  Mozambique,  have  an  aggregate  area  quently  consented  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 

of    1,805,550    square    kilometres,   and    about  a  confereneb  of  the  English,  German,  and  Por- 

4,136,700  inhabitants.    The  possessipos  in  Asia  tuguese  representatives  that  was  held  at  Lisboa 

and  Oceanica,  comprising  Goa  in  Iiloia,  Daman  in  Octobeif. 

and  Diu,  Timor,  and  other  islands  in  the  In-  PoH^Jl^^sse  political  agents  negotiated  for  t 

dian  Archipelago,  and  Macao  off  the  coast  of  protectorate  over  the  kingdom  of  Dabomej, 

China,  are  16,666  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and  supposed  that  they  had  secured  a  treaty  to 

and  have  848,500  inhabitants.    The  colonial  that  effect.    When  the  King  of  Dahomey  hetrd 

budget  for  1885-'86  mi^es  the  revenues  of  all  of  it  in  June,  he  not  only  denied  that  be  had 

the  colonies  2,746,668  milreis,  and  the  expen-  accepted  a  protectorate,  but  gave  ord^s  to 

ditures  8,405,936  milreis.    There  were  62  kilo-  have  every  Portuguese  settler  in  his  dominioos 

metres  of  railroad  in  India,  while  20  kilo-    arrested.  

metres  were  under  construction  and  82  kilo-  POSTAL  FICILITIIS^  EfiCBIT  iMmOTEHSTB 

metres  authorized.    In  Angola  410  kilometres  HI.    A  fully  equipped  postal-car,  traveling  at 

were  authorized,  and  in  Mozambique  152.  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  with  a  fall 

A  protocol  that  was  signed  at  Lisbon  in  1887  complement  of  clerks  to  receive  and  distribote 

contains  a  preliminary  arrangement  or  basis  of  the  mail  en  route^  is  the  best  illustration  of  tbe 

a  treaty,  by  which  China  agrees  to  cede  full  advancement  made  in  recent  years  in  postal 

rights  of  sovereignty  over  Macao  to  Portugal,  progress.    The  mails  are  no  longer  takeo  by 

the  latter  agreeing  on  her  side  to  aid  the  Chi-  the  railways  as  so  much  freight,  to  be  handled 

nese  custom-house  authorities  in  the  preven-  only  at  certain  specified  ^^  distributing-offices," 

tion  of  smuggling  from  Macao  by  an  arrange-  when,  after  the  customary  sorting  and  resort- 

ment  similar  to  that  made  with  the  British  in  ing,  they  were  again  turned  into  freight  and 

respect  to  Hong-Kong.    For  two  centuries  Por-  boxed  up  until  the  destination  was  reached, 

tugal  has  been  in  full  possession  of  Macao,  but  The  first  railway-post-office  journey  in  Engiand 

has  recognized  Chinese  suzerainty  by  the  pay-  was  made  on  July  1,  1837^ on  the  completion  of 

ment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  500  taels  until  the  line  between  Liverpool  and  BirmiDghim. 

about  1850,  when  she  refused  to  continue  the  Although    its   success  was   demonstrated  at 

payments.      There  was  much   opposition   at  once,  nothing  was  done  in  the  United  States 

Pekin  to  the  proposed  treaty,  as  is  invariably  until  1860,  when  a  vague  experimental  eflbfi 

the  case  in  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  any  was  made  to  run  a  mail-train  from  New  York 

claims  of  China  to  suzerain  rights.    A  treaty  to  Boston,  tia  Hartford  and   Springfield,  bj 

was  at  last  concluded  at  Pekin.  which  the  southern  mails  arriving  in  New  York 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  1887,  Lieut.  Maia,  could  be  forwarded  promptly  instead  of  IjiBf 

the  governor  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  was  mur-  over  in  New  York  until  the  followinf?  daj. 

dered  by  the  natives,  and  gunboats  were  sent  In  1861  similar  facilities  were  secured  on  the 

from  Macao  to  restore  order.    After  the  Sultan  railway  between  New  York  and  WashiDgtoo, 

of  Zanzibar  had  taken  possession  of  Tnngi  Bay,  and  ten  years  afterward  a  plan  was  sngjrested 

and  his  rights  to  that  district  had  received  by  Col.  George  B.  Armstrong,  at  that  time  as* 

recognition  from  England  and  Germany,  Por-  sistant  postmaster  at  Chicago,  for  putting  post- 

tugal  asserted  a  claim  to  the  territory.    The  office  cars  on  the  principal  railroads,  in  which 

Portuguese  squadron  and    a    detachment  of  mails  could  be  made  up  by  clerks,  wbile  in 

troops  were  sent  from  Mozambique,  which  capt-  transit,  for  offices  at  the  termini  and  along  the 

ured  the  Sultanas  posts.    The  corvette  *^  Affon-  lines.      The  first    experiment  on   Col.  Am- 

so  d^ Albuquerque  "  and  the  gunboat  *^  Douro  "  strong^s  plan  was  made  on  the  rotite  between 

on  February  15,  1887,  bombarded  the  fortress  Chicago  and  Clinton  on  tbe  morning  of  Aug. 

of  Tungi  and  the  village  of  Massingane,  after  28,  1864.    The  initial  trip  proving  snecessfaL 

which    two    detachments    of    infantry   were  the  work  was  enlarged  by  the  distribation  of 

landed,  which  took  possession  of  the  fortress,  mail-matter  at  stations  along  the  route.    This 

capturing  flags  and  three  guns,  and  burned  the  was  the  inauguration  proper  of  tbe  railwaj- 

village.    The  natives  of  Mozambique,  taking  post-office  system  in  tbe  United  States  in  its 

advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  military  forces,  present  form,  and  differs  materially  from  the 

revolted  against  the  Portuguese  authority,  and  plan  proposed  and  partially  carried  into  ezeeo- 
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ion  in  1860.  Id  October,  1864,  a  post-office  oar  priatioDS  for  steadily  iocreasing  amonDts  were 
ras  Dsed  between  New  York  and  the  National  aDDually  made,  nntil  $1,924,798  was  required 
apital.  During  November,  the  Chicago-Dav-  in  1886.  The  great  benefit  that  has  accrued 
nport,  la.,  and  the  Ghicago-Dunleith,  III.,  lines  from  the  introduction  of  the  railway  postal 
rere  equipped.  On  Jan.  17,  1865,  the  Chica-  per  Woe  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of 
;o- Burlington,  aud  Galesburg-Quincy  lines  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1886,  there  were 
rere  established.  On  May  22,  the  Philadelphia-  871  railway  post-office  lines,  4,512  railway 
Pittsburg  was  established.  During  the  summer  clerks,  485  whole  cars,  and  1,769  apartment 
dl  the  principal  railway  lines  leading  out  of  cars.  During  the  year  the  total  number  of 
Chicago  were  fitted  with  post-offices  on  wheels,  letters  and  pieces  of  ordinary  mail  matter 
The  New  York  Central  came  next,  and  ran  handled  amounted  to  6,829,621,475  pieces.  To 
postal-cars  between  New  York,  Albany,  and  this  must  be  added  15,525,998  registered  pack- 
Buffalo.  Aside  from  the  two  routes  above  ages,  and  798,571  through  registered  pouches, 
ipecified,  no  new  lines  were  established  in' the  inayng  a  total  of  5,845,846,044  pieces,  large 
eastern  part  of  the  country  for  two  years.  ^^Bfsmall,  handled  while  the  trains  were  mov- 
The  growth  of  the  project  was  at  the  West,  and  and  at  high  speed. 

it  is  on  the  Western  lines  that  the  railway  post-  Distritatlig  Past-Oflkn. — In  the  days  of  stage- 
office  is  to  be  fouled  in  its  corapletest  form,  coach  and  steamer  traffic,  the  necessity  for 
The  United  States  postal-oar  is  divided  into  prominent  points  where  the  mail  for  given 
sections,  and  pigeon-holed  and  pouched  and  geographical  areas  could  be  reassorted,  was 
labeled  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  car  has  a  obvious.  Central  cities  were  selected,  and  all 
bead  clerk  and  a  corps  of  assistants,  each  one  mail  for  a  given  section  was  sent  to  the  main 
with  specific  duties.  Skilled  workers  only  are  office,  where  the  reassorting  was  done.  For 
employed,  and  accuracy  of  eye  and  hand,  and  all  mail  thus  handled  and  passing  through  the 
steady  nerves  are  all-important.  Stops  are  not  office,  a  commission  of  5  percent,  (afterward 
made  at  way-stations,  but  as  the  express  goes  increased  to  7  per  cent,  and  then  to  12^)  was 
by,  and  a  pouch  containing  the  mail  for  that  paid  to  the  postmaster.  The  system  led  to 
station  is  hurled  out  with  force  enough  to  carry  great  abuses.  For  instance,  a  psckage  of  100 
it  beyond  the  suck  of  the  whirlwind  created  by  letters,  on  which  the  postage  amounted  to  $8, 
the  speeding  train,  a  **  catcher  "  is  let  down,  sent  from  towns  in  Ohio  and  destined  for  New 
and  a  sack  of  mail,  hanging  like  an  hour-glass  England,  was  first  sent  to  Pittsburg  for  distri- 
from  the  arm  of  the  gibbet-like  mail-crane  bution.  They  were  subject  to  the  commission 
near  the  track,  is  deftly  caught  and  whirled  of  12^  per  cent.,  as  well  as  delay,  and  when 
within  the  door,  and  the  asiiorting  of  the  new  the  package  reached  New  York,  it  was  subject 
lot  of  matter  received  is  added  to  the  work  al-  to  a  second  commission  and  delay,  and  when 
"eady  in  progress.  The  catcher  in  use  on  the  it  reached  Boston,  to  a  third,  thus  costing  in 
ailways  is  known  as  **  Ward^s  Catcher.*'  It  the  way  of  commission  alone,  the  sum  of  $2.26 
lonsists  simply  of  a  large  V-shaped  iron,  fast-  out  of  the  original  $8.  With  the  advent  of  the 
oed  securely  to  the  inner  part  of  the  car,  and  railway  post-office  a  remedy  was  found,  and 
oDtroUed  by  a  strong  handle  fitted  at  right  the  legend  **  D.  P.  0.''  was  officially  superseded 
ngles  near  the  apex.  One  arm  of  the  V  is  by  another  legend,  **Dis.,"  when  distributing 
mger  than  the  other,  and  when  not  in  use,  post-offices  disappeared,  Jan.  26,  1880. 
lie  V  hangs  close  against  the  side  of  the  car-  DistritatlML — In  order  to  facilitate  the  distn- 
oor.  The  mail-pouch  to  be  secured  is  tied  in  bution  of  large  quantities  of  mail-matter,  es- 
onr-glass  form  and  hung  on  a  light  *^  mail- .  pecially  that  intended  for  distant  points,  Oen- 
rane''  built  near  the  track,  and  so  adjusted  as  eral  Superintendent  George  S.  Bangs,  in  1871, 
>  be  readily  removed.  An  approach  to  a  hang-  devised  the  method  of  distributing  the  mail  by 
ig  pooch  is  signalled  to  the  postal-car  by  the  '^States.''  In  the  accomplishment  of  this  de- 
Dgineer  with  a  peculiar  whistle,  when  the  at-  sirable  object,  the  mail  for  each  entire  State  is 
»ndant  seizes  the  lever,  the  short  arm  of  the  made  up  by  itself,  and  dispatched  direct  to  the 
atcber  is  turned  in  its  bearings,  the  long  arm  railway  post-office  line  that  can  dismise  of  it 
rojects  from  the  side  of  the  car  at  an  acute  en  route.  For  example,  the  mail  for  West  Vir- 
ngle,  and  the  pouch  is  caught  with  a  jerk  ginia  would  be  distributed  in  the  New  York- 
round  the  middle,  the  lever  turned,  and  the  Washington  railway  post-office  car ;  the  mail 
ooch  secured.  The  catcher  was  first  used  on  for  Mississippi  in  the  Cairo-New  Orleans  rail- 
he  Baltimore- Washington  line  in  1865,  and  way  post-office  car.  So  convenient  had  this 
rorked  satisfactorily  from  the  outset.  In  the  system  proved  that  in  1872  Mr.  Bangs  sent  a 
British  postal-cars  a  net  is  attached  to  the  side,  special  agent  to  the  principal  New  York  pub- 
rhich,  by  some  complicated  mechanism,  is  lishers  and  sought  their  co-operation  in  the 
upposed  to  open  out  and  secure  the  pouches,  handling  of  newspaper  mail.  This  was  cheer- 
>ut  it  misses  frequently.  fully  given  in  the  majority  of  instances,  though 
Prior  to  July  1,  1879,  there  was  no  separate  it  frequently  caused  the  inconvenience  of  an 
ppropriation  for  railway  post-office  cars,  the  entire  change  in  the  system  of  bookkeeping. 
oet  for  that  branch  of  the  service  being  in-  The  enormous  newspaper  mail  is  now  made  up 
;lnded  with  the  cost  of  transportation ;  but  so  in  the  publishers*  ofiioes,  special  bags  being 
rtest  and  rapid  was  its  growth,  that  appro-  provided,    and    the   mail   weighed    in    bulk. 
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Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  newspaper  mail  expense  involved  in  printing  a  few  additioDal 

passes  through  the  office  with  the  bags  un-  words  designating  their  calling,  and  the  nooh 

opened  until  they  reach  their  appropriate  line,  ber  of  letters  bearing  a  return  oiark  is  probably 

The  Fast  Mall  tf  1875* — ^The  crowning  act  of  tenfold  the  fignre^t  given  in  the  Postmasttf- 

Mr.  Bangs^s  administration  was  the  fast  mail  General's  report. 

in  1875.  The  first  equipment  was  twenty  cars,  Lettei^^liMt  Envdipcs. — An  effort  was  made 
four  on  a  train,  and  the  trains  were  composed  by  Postmaster-General  Howe  in  1882  for  the 
exclusively  of  mail-cars.  The  terminal  points  introduction  of  a  stamped  sheet  of  paper  tint 
were  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  run  was  would  combine  letter  and  envelope  in  one,  and 
made  in  26  hours  and  40  minutes,  over  the  New  a  contract  was  attempted  with  the  owner  <tf 
York  Central.  On  the  same  day  a  limited  one  of  the  many  patents  known.  The  con- 
mail  between  the  same  points  was  established  tractor  failed  to  perform  hb  pare,  and  no  steps 
over  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Central,  were  taken  to  provide  the  letter-sheet  ontO 
which  left  New  York  15  minutes  later.  Con-  October,  1884,  when  a  contract  was  entered 
nections  were  made  with  roads  running  in  into  with  the  United  States  Sealed  Postal-Card 
every  direction,  so  that  every  State  and  Terri-  Company,  and  a  new  article  of  postal  statioii- 
tory  felt  the  benefit.  The  existence  of  the  fast  ery,  combining  a  letter-sheet  and  a  stamped 
mail  and  the  limited  mail  was  terminated  by  envelope,  was  introduced  and  designated  a 
the  action  of  Congress  in  the  reduction  of  10  ^*  letter-sheet  envelope."  The  issue  was  begun 
per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  all  railway  companies,  Aug.  18,  1886,  and  in  three  months  nearly 
and  after  a  life  of  ten  months  and  six  aays  it  8,000,000  were  sold.  The  envelopes  are  far- 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  it  has  been  nished  in  separate  sheets,  or  put  np  in  pads  or 
reproduced  in  the  most  perfect  form  yet  attain-  tablets  of  25,  50,  or  100.  They  are  made  of  a 
able  in  the  present  railway  pa<9t^office  system,  single  sheet  of  unruled   white  paper,  with  a 

SUaped  EaTSltpeb — In  1828  a  Swedish  artU-  writing  surface  of  about  5^  by  9  inches,  and  at 

lery  officer,  Lieut.  Frekenbar,  petitioned  the  such  pattern  as  readily  to  suggest  the  maimer 

Chamber  of  Nobles  to  propose  to  the  Govern-  in  which  they  are  to  be  nsed. 

ment  to  issue  stamped  paper,  specially  destined  Sedactlii  tf  Pwtige. — The  charges  on  postate 

to  serve  as  envelopes  for  letters.    The  propo-  for  first-class  matter  were  in  effect  reduced  by 

sition,  duly  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  the  act  of  March  8,  1885,  which  provided  that 

Chamber  for  March  28  of  that  year,  was  favor-  on  and  after  July  1  of  that   year,  the  rate 

ably  considered,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  should  be  two  cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 

be  convenient  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  of  an  ounoe,  instead  of  two  cents  for  each  half 

post-office,  but  was  finally  rejected  by  a  large  ounce.    By  the  same  act,  newspaper  posta^ 

majority.     Stamped  envelopes  are    now    re-  was  reduced  from  two  cents  a  pound  to  one 

garded  almost  as  a  necessity,  and  in  the  United  cent  a  pound,  when  issued  direct  from  pnblisb- 

States  alone  there  were  issued  for  the  fiscal  ing-offices  in   bulk.      When  papers  or  other 

year  1886,  no  fewer  than  854,008,100,  having  matter  belonging  to  the  secona  class  are  put 

an  aji^gregate  value  of  $6,982,055.02.     Those  into  the  mail  by  other  than  publishing-offices 

issued  by  the  Government  are  of  three  quali-  with  their  regular  issue,  the  charges  are  one 

ties,  and  are  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  ^*  small  eent  for  each  four  ounces, 

note,^'  designated  as  No.  1,  to  '*•  large  baronial,^'  SUap  Agwclca. — On  March  1,  1884,  to  so 

designate<l  as  No.  11.  commodate  the  public,  agencies  for  the  sale  of 

Spcdal-Betaest  Eafdopeb— To   facilitate   the  stamps  were  established.     The  place  usuallf 

prompt    return   of   undelivered  matter,    and  selected  is  a  drug-store  or  stationer's,  where 

avoid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  transmis-  ladies  and  children  can  go  to  make  porcbasei 

sion  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office  in  Washington,  with  perfect  freedom.    A  contract  is  entered 

and  the  opening  of   letters    and   parcels    to  into  between  the  Government  and  the  indiiid- 

learn  the  name  of  the  sender,  the  Government  ual,  whereby  a  notice  is  to  be  displayed,  and 

adopted,  in  1876,  the  plan  of  printing  without  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  postal  caids,  and 

charge  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  en-  letter-sheet  envelopes  are   to  be  had  in  aor 

velope  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  quantity  desired,  up  to  the  limit  of  two  dollan 

This  procedure  was  a  convenience  in  two  ways :  The  agent  in  turn  receives  the  nominal  sam  of 

if  the  postage  was  insufficient,  the  sender  was  two  dollars  a  month  as  salary,  the  Qovemmeot 

notified ;  and  if  the  letter  was  not  duly  de-  considering  that  the  indirect  benefit  aocniio^ 

livered  to  the  person  addressed,  it  was  returned  to  him  will  further  repay  his  tronble.    Of  these 

directly  to  the  sender.     These  envelopes  were  agencies  there  are  one  hundred  in  the  citj  of 

furnished  in  lots  of  not  less  than  500  each.  New  York,  and  they  exist  in  about  the  aaioe 

In  the  first  year  after  their  adoption,  64,874,-  proportion  in  other  cities. 

500  were  issued,  while  by  steady  advances  the  Special  Dellr^. — On  March  3,  1885,  a  stamp 

number    in    1886    had   reached    152.742,250.  was    authorized   by   Congre98,    which,  when 

These  fignrea,  however,  give  but  a  faint  idea  affixed  to  any  letter  or  registered  parcel  woaki 

of  the  matter  of  "return,"  for  the  reason  that  require  a  delivery  by  special  mess^iger,  withia 

the  Government  declines  to  put  anything  on  the  carrier-delivery  limit  of  any  free-deliveiT 

the  envelope  besides  the  request  and  the  ad-  office,  and  within  one  mile  of  any  other  po^* 

dress.     Business  men  prefer  to  incur  the  extra  office  specially  designated,  in  advance  of  tbe 
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regular  delivery.    On  Oct.  1,  1886,  the  privi-  Postal  Nvtes. — One  of  the  outgrowths  of  the 

leges  of  the  system  were  extended  to  all  post-  money-order  system,  as  well  as  a  substitute  for 

offices  in  the  United  States,  and  covered  all  fractional  cnrrency  produced  by  the  exigencies 

classes  of  mail-matter.    Postmasters  open  all  of  the  civil  war,  is  the  postal  note.    Its  aim  is 

mails  at  once  npon  their  arrival,  and  immedi-  the  utmost  convenience  in  the  payment  of 

ately  separate  the  matter  bearing  special-deli v-  sums  of  less  than  $5  through  the  agency  of  the 

ery  stamps,  and  stamp  or  write  on  the  envel-  mails.    The  law  by  which  the  postal  note  was 

ope  or  wrapper  the  name  of  the  office,  and  the  authorized  was  signed  by  the  President  March 

day  and  hour  when  the  matter  arrived.     Next,  8,  1888,  and  the  issue  was  begun  simultaneous- 

the  matter  is  numbered,  and  entered  according  ly  at  all  money-order  officers  on  Sept.  8,  1888. 

to  number  in  a  record,  after  which  it  must  be  The  postal  note  was  not  designed  to  take  the 

delivered  without  loss  of  time.    The  same  at-  place  of  the  money-order.    Id  the  money-order 

tention  i^  given  to  drop  or  local  matter  bearing  the  Government  is  responsible  for  the  payment 

speoial-delivery  stamps,  from  the  time  it  is  de-  to  the  true  payee,  while  in  the  case  of  the  pos- 

posited  in  the  post-office.  tal  note  it  assumes  no  responsibility  whatever. 

Matter  keM  for  PostagCt — An  important  change  but  pays  the  money  to  the  holder,  who  by  his 

in  the' mode  of  treating  held-f or- postage  mat-  possession  of  it  is  prima  fada  owner.    A  note 

ter  was  made  on  May  11,  1882,  by  which,  in-  is  issued  for  any  sum  from  one  cent  to  $4.99 

stead  of  its  being  sent  to  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  inclusive,  and  the  uniform  fee  is  three  cents, 

the  postmaster  at  the  office  where  received  at  The  postmaster  who  is  called  upon  to  issue  a 

once  notifies  the  writer  by  a  card  delivered  postal  note  enters  in  the  body  of  the  note  the 

throngh  the  mail,  of  the  existence  of  the  letter  name  of  the  office  drawn  upon,  and  the  amount, 

and  the  deficiency,  in  order  that  the  proper  In  every  instance  he  is  required  to  write  out 

amount  may  be  forwarded  and  the  letter  sent  the  full  number  of  dollars,  but  may  insert 

on  its  way.    The. system  has  resulted  in  a  ma-  figures  for  the  number  of  cents;  and  his  signa- 

terial  reduction  of  letters  and  parcels  sent  to  ture  must  be  written,  not  stamped.     With  a 

the  Dead-Letter  office.    The  plan  was  at  first  plyer-punch  the  requisite  figures  are  canceled, 

confined  to  the  larger  offices,  but  on  May  19,  and  the  note  is  ready  for  the  sender.    The 

1888,  an  order  was  issued,  going  into  effect  on  postmaster  must  also  enter  in  the  stub  of  his 

July  1  of  that  year,  whereby  it  was  put  into  book  the  amount  in  figures,  the  date  of  issue, 

operation  throughout  the  United  States.  and  the  name  of  the  money-order  office  drawn 

Haaey^Mm. — The  postal  money-order  sys-  npon.    On  April  25,  1884,  a  circular  was  sent 

tem  is  older  than  is  generally  supposed,  having  out  by  the  post-office  department,  giving  notice 

existed  in  one  form  or  another  since  1792.    In  of  a  new  design  known  as  the  coupon  order, 

its  present  form  in  England  it  dates  from  1859,  which  was  issued  to  supersede  the  note  of  1888. 

anu  there  have  been  constant  extensions  and  The  popularity  of  the  postal  note  is  shown  by 

improvements  since  that  time.     As  to  certain-  the  following  statement  of  its  growth  up  to 

ty  of  payment  in  transmission,  there  seems  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  80,  1886. 
be  no  question.    The  applicant  for  a  money- 

order  fills  up  a  small  blank  form,  gives  it,  with    

the  proper  amount  of  money  plus  the  fee,  to  1884 

the  clerk,  receives  his  order,  and  mails  it  to  J^ 
bis  correspondent.    The  post-office  sends  to 
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$7,411,992  48 

9,996,274  87 

11,718,010  05 


the  postmaster  at  the  paying  station  an  *^  ad-  Past-Ofllce  SaTlaga-Bank. — This  institution  has 
vice  note  "  or  **  advice  letter,^'  which  contains  been  greatly  developed  of  late  years  in  Great 
a  few  words  of  information  known  only  to  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  in  Italy,  but  has 
the  immediate  persons  interested,  to  wit,  the  not  as  yet  been  established  in  the  United  States. 
Qameof  the  sender  and  his  address.  The  payee  In  Great  Britain  deposits  are  received  of  any 
receives  his  letter,  containing  the  required  sum  not  less  than  a  shilling  (25  cents),  nor 
Drder  in  which  the  amount  is  named,  from  his  more  than  £80  ($150),  in  one  year.  Where 
correspondent,  and  presents  it  at  the  money-  the  deposits  amount  to  one  pound  ($5),  inter- 
>rder  department  of  the  post-office.  One  or  est  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per 
iwo  questions  are  asked,  and  if  they  are  an-  annum.  The  late  Postmaster-General  of  Great 
iwer^  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  "  advice  Britain,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett,  intro- 
etter,^*  and  the  applicant  is  properly  identified,  dnced  in  September,  1880,  an  improvemeut 
he  money  is  paid.  In  1859  when  the  system  that  consisted  in  giving  to  every  applicant  at 
ras  established  in  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Robert  any  post-office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  free  of 
j.  Mintum,  of  New  York,  was  in  Europe  and  charge,  blank  forms  upon  which  twelve  penny- 
observed  its  workings.  He  satisfied  himself  postage  stamps  could  be  affixed.  Any  person 
hat  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  United  desiring  to  invest  in  a  stamp,  made  his  pur- 
itates,  and  securing  the  necessary  blank  forms,  chase,  and  when  the  card  was  full,  it  was  re- 
'isited  the  Postmaster- General  on  his  return,  receivable  at  any  post-office  savings-bank  as  a 
\Iter  a  consultation  on  the  subiect,  the  Post-  deposit  of  one  shilling..  The  system  of  post- 
aaater-General  admitted  the  value  of  the  sys-  office  savings  depositories  has  been  agitated 
em,  but  said  **  it  was  not  feasible  on  account  for  some  years  in  the  United  States,  but  has 
»f  the  want  of  ability  of  postmasters.''  taken  no  practical  form. 
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EiteMlMi  ff  the  RcgtetntlMi  PrifltoKe.— Previ-  have  been  establblied  in  the  United  SUtet^iod 
oos  to  Oct.  1, 1878,  the  registration  system  had  for  prices  ranging  fronoi  $100  upward  wifl 
been  confined  to  letters  and  matter  chargeable  send  a  complete  oatfit  for  a  post-office,  oo  ^ 
with  first-class  rates  of  postage.  On  that  date  most  approved  prindples,  to  anj  part  of  the 
it  was  extended  to  all  classes  of  matter  entitled  coontry.  This  oatfit  consists  of  an  entire  rooa 
to  admission  in  the  mails,  at  the  aniform  re^ris-  arranged  in  complete  form  and  order  with 
tration  fee  of  ten  cents  a  package.  The  fees  tables,  call-boxes,  lock-boxes,  alphabetical  osm 
of  registration  have  always  been  greatly  in  ex-  for  general-delivery  letters,  nnmben,  Dsme 
cess  of  the  cost  of  condaoting  the  labor,  and  clips,  tags,  stamps,  inks,  pads,  scales,  directioD- 
thns  afforded  an  inducement  for  adding  to  the  plates,  etc.,  and  can  be  erected  in  the  end  or 
volume  of  business  while  adding  nothing  to  comer  of  a  room  or  store,  as  occssioa  re- 
the  weight  of  the  mails,  and  consequently  quires.  They  have  become  extremely  popular, 
nothing  to  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  bur-  because  of  their  attraotivenoas,  and  the  eite 
den  consists  solely  in  giving  and  taking  receipts  with  which  they  can  be  erected, 
and  making  the  necessary  records.  It  has  PwMNBm  Letter>B«XMb — One  of  the  best  tjh- 
proved  a  safe  and  regular  means  of  transmit-  tems  of  post-office  boxes  is  that  designed  bj 
ting  small  articles  of  value  to  remote  points  Henry  G.  Pearson,  postmaster  of  New  York 
not  reached  by  ordinary  means  of  conveyance,  city.  Though  originally  intended  for  the  rail- 
and  not  least  among  its  benefits  to  the  public  way  postal-car  service,  the  boxes  designed  br 
was  the  reduction  to  which  it  led  in  the  rates  him  were  quicklj  adopted,  and  have  been  used 
of  the  express  companies.  In  its  present  state  extensively,  not  only  in  postal-oars,  but  in  post- 
it  scarcely  retains  a  vestige  of  the  plan  npon  offices  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
which  it  was  originally  founded.  There  has  peculiar  feature  of  the  invention  is  t  wire 
been  developed  the  through-pouch  system,  in-  bottom  to  the  box.  No  dust  can  accamolste; 
troduced  in  1875;  the  establishment  of  the  the  boxes  are  always  neat  and  dean,  whidi 
brass-lock  system  on  star  routes;  a  oombina*  was  never  the  case  before ;  and  a  derk  lookiog 
tion  of  the  sending  and  return  letter  bill ;  the  for  mail  in  an  upper  tier,  ean  readily  see 
adoption  of  the  combined  tag  and  envelope  for  through  the  wires  whether  the  boxes  btre 
inconveniently  shaped  parcels,  containing  a  been  properly  cleared,  without  beinc  obliged 
pocket  for  bill  and  receipt ;  and  the  adoption  to  stand  on  tiptoe,  or  climb  up  on  the  table, 
of  a  card  form  of  registered  bill  and  return  re-  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  metaUic  boxes  is 
ceipt,  thus  greatly  simplifying  the  labor.  1868,  post-offices  had  used  a  wooden  box  or 

Registered-Package  T^g-Eavelopesi — ^The    ordi-  drawer  with  a  lock.     In  that  jear  an  impnm- 

nary  registered-package  envelope  is  useful  for  ment  was  introduced  by  making  a  metal  frune, 

everything  but  irregularly  shaped  packages,  to  whioh  was  hinged  a  metal  door.    It  wis 

Various  expedients  were  considered  with  a  the  invention  of  Linus  Yale,  Jr.,  and  was  first 

view  to  supply  a  remedy,  and  resulted  in  the  tested  by  Qen.  Burt  in  the  Boston  post-offiee. 

adoption  in  1879  of  a  registered-package- tag  The  introduction  was  purely  a  private  eB(e^ 

envelope.     It  is  a  small  envelope  made  of  prise,  but  so  great  security  was  obtained  tbit 

tough  manilla,  and  only  large  enough  to  admit  it  came  largely  into  use,  and  was  finally  adofit* 

the  registry  bill  and  the  return  registry  receipt,  ed  by  the  post-office  department  to  the  exdn- 

It  is  open  at  the  top,  and  midway  acroas  is  sion  of  all  other  styles.     The  first  departure 

furnished   with  eyelets,  through  which  it  is  from  the  old  style  pigeon-hole  set  in  a  windov- 

fastened  with  twine  to  the  package,  thus  be-  glass  frame  was  also  in  the  Boston  post-office, 

coming  a  tag.    One  side  contains  the  address  where  the  pigeon-hole  receptacle  was  fitted 

and  registered  number,  the  other  the  instruc-  with  a  glass  panel  across  the  firont,  ooeapTinf 

tions  and  space  for  the  record  of  transit.     By  about  half  the  space.     It  was  strengtbcoed  l^ 

its  use  the  rewrapping  of  packages  is  entirely  two  wire  rods,  fixed  horizon tidly  and  parallel 

done  away  with,  as  well  as  the  clumsy  read-  to  each  other,  but  an  open  space  was  left, 

justment  of  the  older  style  envelopes,  which  through  which  a  few  robberies  having  been 

was  required  for  their  preservation.  perpetrated,  they  were  superseded  by  a  ne' 

TheCMiMiatlsnLadu — A  new  lock  for  through  tallic  lattice  work  cast  into  the  frame,  ooTer 

pouches  was  put  into  use  on  Jan.  1,  1882.    It  ing  the  whole  glass.     This,  in  turn,  wastft 

was  fitted  with  a  combination  of  numbers,  the  recent  date  improved  by  removing  the  metal 

order  of  which  was  changed  by  turning  the  work  from  the  lower  front  altogether,  and 

key.    The  pouch  is  billed  at  the  dispatching  substituting  heavy  plate-glass, 

office  under  'a  given  number  corresponding  The  SUkite  TtMeti — When  bulky  mail,  eitber 

with  the  lock,  and  receipted  for  under  this  of  papers,  packages,  or  books,  too  large  to  be 

number,  from  point  to  point,  until  it  reaches  put  into  the  ordinary  box,  is  received,  a  little 

its  destination.   Any  improper  interference  will  device  has  been  provided  whereby  attentioB  if 

be  readily  detected  by  a  disagreement  between  called  to  the  fact,  and  the  article  held  in  re- 

the  number  on  the  lock  and  that  on  the  bill,  serve  in  another  receptade,  is  procured.    Tbe 

and  the  responsibility  readily  located.  idea  was  first  put  into  practical  use  by  a  Tillage 

Psst-Offlce  Eqilpaeats. — Post-office  equipments  postmaster  in  a  smaU  office  in  Indiana.    fii> 

gauged  to  given  populations  and  requirements,  plan  was  to  use  old  envelopes,  on  whieb  be 

have  come  into  existence.    Two  large  houses  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  addressed,  aod 
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le  name  of  the  article  in  hand.  This  crude  rection  of  any  error  in  the  throwing  of  letters 
ird,  on  being  presented,  secared  the  delivery  or  papers.  This  frame  is  the  invention  of 
r  the  package  or  the  book  to  the  proper  per-  Gen.  La  Rue  Harrison,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
>n.  The  idea  was  improved  upon  by  Mr.  Lanp-ptst  Boxes. — Since  the  octagonal  form, 
[eating,  of  the  Yale  Lock  Manufacturing  Com-  which  was  held  in  place  by  having  the  lamp- 
an  J,  in  1880,  and  he  produced  a  silicate  card,  post  pass  through  it,  was  replaced  by  the 
le  size  of  an  ordinary  envelope,  ruled  in  blank,  square  box  with  the  rounded  top,  but  little 
ad  labeled  with  the  words :  ^'  Date,"  **  Name,'*  improvement  has  been  made,  except  at  a  very 
Papers,"  ** Packages,"  "Books,"  arranged  in  recent  date.  In  the  box,  as  ordinarily  con- 
roper  form.  When  a  parcel  is  received,  the  structed,  a  little  door  is  opened  at  the  side  by 
ate  of  reception  is  indicated,  the  name  written  being  let  down,  and  the  mail  removed.  In 
i,  and  a  figure  placeil  under  the  appropriate  1881  a  new  box  was  devised  by  Henry  G. 
etading.  This  card  is  then  deposited  in  the  Pearson,  which  opens  at  the  front,  the  hinging 
)tter-box.  of  the  door  being  at  the  side.    At  the  bottom 

MaU-Bag8i — These  are  manufactured  in  dif-  of  the  door  is  a  shelf,  which  follows  the  door 
srent  forms  and  colors,  according  to  the  serv-  outward  in  the  opening,  and  prevents  the  con- 
$e  required,  and  are  the  result  of  a  close  tents  of  the  box  from  falling.  Just  within  the 
;adj  of  the  question  by  Postmaster-General  door,  at  its  upper  edge  is  a  series  of  compart- 
[arshall  Jewell  and  Thomas  L.  James,  while  ments  for  holding  checks,  to  be  put  by  the  col- 
le  latter  was  postmaster  in  New  York.  For  lector  in  a  small  receptacle  in  the  upper  right- 
tie  convenience  of  the  various  services  they  hand  corner,  which  specify  the  time  of  the 
evised  the  following  classes:  Leather  mail-  next  gathering.  These  checks  are  renewed 
caches,  brown ;  leather  horse  mail-bags,  every  evening,  are  gathered  one  at  a  time  dur- 
rown ;  through  registered  mail-pouches,  scar-  ing  the  day,  and  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
)t  and  white  duck ;  mail-carrier  pouch,  striped  visit  of  a  collector  to  his  box.  On  his  return 
lae  and  white  duck ;  mail-sacks,  made  of  jute  to  the  office  from  making  his  rounds,  he  is 
anvas;  mail-sacks,  cotton  canvas  with  thir-  obliged  to  hang  up  his  check  on  one  of  a  series 
een  blue  stripes,  for  foreign  mails ;  registered  of  numbered  hooks,  and  any  failure  is  immedi- 
oreign  mail-sacks,  with  twelve  red  stripes ;  ately  noticed  by  the  absence  of  the  check.  Of 
oin-sacks,  made  of  jute ;  inter-registered  mail-  these  new  boxes  onlv  250  have  been  manufaot- 
acks,  with  vermilion  stripes.  ured,  and  these  are  used  exclusively  in  the 

Scalbig  Bagk — The  system  of  sealing  mail-  down-town  territory  in  New  York  city. 
«ag8  originated  in  Great  Britain  about  1875.  CaiMllif-lUcbiMB. — For  five  or  six  years  an 
kfter  the  bag  was  bound  and  tied,  the  ends  of  effort  has  been  made,  both  in  Europe  and 
he  cord  were  passed  through  holes  in  a  little  America,  to  perform  automatically  the  cancel- 
lock  of  wood,  depressed  into  a  cup  hollowed  ing  of  stamps,  and  the  stamping  of  the  name 
1  the  side  of  the  block,  and  the  cap  filled  with  of  the  post-office  from  which  a  letter  is  sent, 
rax,  on  which  the  seal  was  impressed.  Any  but  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  in  shape 
ocident  by  which  the  wood  became  wet  re-  and  size,  as  well  as  thickness  of  envelopes,  no 
ilted  in  its  swelling  and  ii\juring  the  seal.  An  automatic  means  has  yet  been  found  success- 
nprovement  was  made  by  Henry  G.  Pearson,  ful.  Postal  cards  can  be  more  readily  massed 
f  the  New  York  city  post-office,  whereby  a  and  subjected  to  mechanical  work  than  letters. 
iece  of  tin  about  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent  piece.  Two  instruments,  designed  by  Mr.  Leavitt  of 
at  deeper,  was  struck  out  in  form  of  a  cup,  of  Boston,  were  submitted  for  trial  in  the  Bos- 
nd  substituted  for  the  wood.  Its  expense  ton  post-office  about  1880,  and  one  invented 
ras  merely  nominal,  and  it  was  not  patented,  by  Leonard  Tilton  of  Brooklyn  is  now  on  trial 
ts  benefit,  however,  caused  its  rapid  introduc-  in  the  New  York  post-office,  but  up  to  the 
on  in  all  directions.  present  date  nothing  superior  to  hand  move- 

Ea^-MlrlMlig  Raik. — This  is  a  light  frame-  ment  has  been  found  except  in  the  case  of 

rork  made  of  gas-piping,  and  fitted  with  hooks  postal  cards. 

>r  holding  mail-bags,  designed  for  the  rapid  Postal  IlBtoa. — An  international  convention, 

3rting  of  mail-matter.   The  rack  is  constructed  which  originated  in  a  meeting  of  delegates  from 

rith  segments  and  angles,  rather  than  circles,  difierent  counties,  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 

he  obvious  advantage  being  that  the  eye  of  in  September  and  October,  1874.    An  agree- 

[le  distributor  more  readily  locates  each  bag,  ment  was  entered  into  and  signed  Oct.  9, 1874, 

a  there  is  too  much  sameness  in  a  circle.  The  to  go  into  effect  July  1,  1875.    The  Congress 

ooks  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  adjust  included  authorized  representatives  from  the 

hemselves  to  any  sized  sack  or  pouch,  and  by  following  countries  all  of  whom  signed  the 

be  movement  of  a  finger-piece,  the  bag  when  treaty  which  was  there  formed  and  adopted: 

lied  can  be  removed  without  lifting.     The  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,   Belgium,   Den- 

Bcks    are    built    singly  or  in    sections,  and  mark,    Spain,    Great  Britain,    Greece,.  Italy, 

aoanted  on  casters,  so  as  to  be  conveniently  Luxemburg,  Norway,   Sweden,    Netherlands. 

djoBtable  to  any  light  or  position.    Their  in-  Portugal,  Ronmania,  Servia,  Russia,  Switzer- 

rodnction  has  diminished  much  of  the  labor  land,  Turkey,  United  States,  and  Egypt.    The 

evolving  on  clerks,  and  the  ease  with  which  delegate  from   France  declined  to  sign,  the 

be  bags  can  be  reached  enables  a  ready  cor-  French  Government  not  feeling  itself  at  liberty 
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to  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Union  until  it 
)iad  been  approved  by  the  National  Assembly. 
France,  however,  afterward  joined,  with  a 
stipulation  that  the  treaty  should  not  come 
into  operation  in  France  until  Jan.  1,  1876. 
The  substance  of  the  C'onvention  is  as  follows: 
The  countries  comprised  will  form  a  single 
postal  territory,  and  letters  not  exceeding  15 
grammes  in  weight  will  be  forwarded  trom 
any  part  of  it  to  another  for  25  centimes.  As 
a  transitional  measure  and  for  fiscal  and  other 
reasons,  any  country  may  raise  to  82  centimes 
or  reduce  to  20.  Letters  exceeding  the  weight 
specified  to  be  charged  for  proportionally,  and 
if  not  prepaid  the  rate  to  he  doubled.  Sea 
transportation  of  more  than  800  marine  miles 
of  1,852  metres  each,  to  be  charged  an  extra 
rate,  not  to  be  more  than  one  half  the  original 
rate.  Newspapers,  samples,  and  prints  or 
lithographic  matter  to  be  charged  7  centimes 
for  50  grammes,  with  the  option  for  each 
country  of  raising  to  11  centimes  or  lowering  to 
5,  and  like  provisions  as  to  sea  transportation. 
The  weight  of  samples  limited  to  250  grammes, 
and  other  packages  to  1,000.  The  charge  for 
registry  not  to  exceed  the  inland  rate  of  the 
country  whence  dispatched,  and,  if  lost,  a  com-r 
pensation  of  50  francs  will  be  paid,  unless  in  the 
country  where  lost  compensation  be  not  al- 
lowed by  the  post-office.  Stamps  current  in 
the  country  where  posted  to  be  used  in  all 
cases.  Newspapers  insufficiently  stamped  not 
to  be  forwarded,  and  letters  charged  double, 
minus  the  rate  paid.  On  letters  reforwarded 
no  extra  charge  unless  sent  from  one  country  to 
another,  when  the  charge  shall  be  the  latter's 
internal    rate.       Official    correspondence    on 

Sostal  business  to  be  free,  but  in  no  other  case, 
[ails  to  be  forwarded  by  the  quickest  means 
of  transport.  Two  frnncs  per  kilo  for  letters, 
and  25  centimes  per  kilo  for  newspapers,  etc., 
will  be  paid  to  the  state  through  which  they 
pass,  or,  if  transit  be  in  excess  of  570  metres, 
the  rate  may  be  doubled.  The  Government 
which  arranges  for  transportation  of  letters  by 
sea  for  more  than  800  marine  miles  will  have 
a  right  to  be  recouped  but  not  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  6^  francs  per  kilo  for  letters,  and  50 
centimes  per  kilo  for  newspapers.  The  Indian 
mails  and  the  railway  mails  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  are  not  included  in  the 
treaty.  Letters  sent  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Union  are  liable  to  whatever  additional  rate  is 
fixed  by  existing  conventions.  The  central 
office  of  the  Union  was  established  at  Berne, 
and  to  be  conducted  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
members.  From  this  bureau  a  very  interesting 
journal  is  issued  every  month,  containing  arti- 
cles and  notices  of  postal  matters  in  all  coun- 
tries, printed  in  French,  German,  and  English. 
The  list  of  members  of  the  Union  has  been 
added  to  since  its  organization,  until  now 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world  having 
postal  facilities  belongs  to  it.  The  treaty  made 
provision  for  triennial  Congresses  to  be  held  by 
appointment,  and  at  these  various  modifica- 


tions and  improvements  of  the  orignia]  Con- 
vention have  been  made.  The  last  of  these 
Congresses  was  held  in  Linbon  in  1885,  and  the 
design  has  been  to  hold  one  every  five  jean. 
PRGSBTTESIANS.  L  PRsbyteriu  Oufl  li  tti 
Vnltod  States  •f  Africa.— The  following  is  the 
summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Church  as  the? 
were  reported  to  the  General  Aasemblj  io 
May,  1887.  The  statistics  for  1886  and  188S 
are  appended  for  comparison,  and  to  shoir  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  Church : 
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Synods  

n«eby  teries 

GudklAtes 

Licentiates 

Ministers 

Elders 

Deacons 

Churches 

Added  on  examination. . . . 

Total  communicants  

No.  of  adults  baptized  . . . . 
No.  of  infknts  baptised .... 
ttabbath-scho<ri  members.. 

COlTTBIBrTIOKa. 

Home  Mi«8iona , 

Foreign  Missions 

Education 

Publication* 

ChnrrJi  erection 

Relief  fond 

Freedmen 

Aid  for  colleges 

Sustentation 

General  Assembly 

Congregational 

Miscellaneous 


28 
188 

ers 

2S2 
fi.218 

ia,963 
^876 
6,838 

82.182 

eua695 

10.a97 

17,728 

663,765 


$688,860 

601,678 

187,8M 

»9,178 

160801 

75,249 

8I,U12 

•■■••• 

21,275 

4a,S47 

7,189,904 

68^444 


i88e. 

1887. 

26 

« 

199 

%A 

906 

Ki 

887 

t5T 

6,546 

iJB4 

9i;ei2 

fU» 

6,676 

UKA 

6,281 

k«i 

61.177 

SUfiT 

666i,909 

M^ 

18,474 

tt.lU 

21,616 

ss,4;« 

748^18 

nuaw 

$760,947 

ITs^ta 

661,160 

tm^ 

97,964 

iii>t 

84,789 

«.49 

84S.016 

286,00 

99,479 

llOMi 

91,278 

106,1m 

119,730 

IfLtTi 

21,750 

H4» 

60.Jn2 

CS,8» 

7,640,886 

7,2nt4» 

ni,U6 

mj» 

Total $9,661,492;|10,692,881  f11,(M.W 

The  resources  for  the  year  of  the  Board  of 
Charch  Erection  amounted  to  $102,830,  and  the 
fall  amonnt  of  its  appropriations  for  churches 
and  manses  had  heen  $104,816.  The  board 
had  aided,  hy  appropriations  and  the  trans- 
mission of  special  giftK,  in  the  erection  of  1S6 
churches  and  chapels  and  47  manses. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Relief  were 
$136,823.  Its  permanent  fund  amoonted  to 
$865,588.  The  whole  number  of  beneficiaries 
upon  its  roll  was  532,  consisting  of  220  miou- 
ters,  284  widows  of  ministers,  and  28  orpbu 
families ;  besides  which,  30  families  had  beei 
accommodated  at  the  Ministers'  House)  in  Pertb 
Amboy,  N.  J. 

The  twelve  theological  seminaries  retarnod 
to  the  Genera]  Assembly  an  aggregate  valiutiofi 
of  $8,082,994  in  real  estate;  general  endow- 
ment funds  amounting  to  $3,169,631 ;  other 
funds  of  $916,252;  income  of  $272,078,  with 
expenditures  of  $286,987 ;  55  professors  and  13 
other  teachers,  and  709  students. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  had  reoeired 
from  all  sources  $653,456.  An  indebtedness  of 
$21,681  was  returned.  Fourteen  hundred  and 
sixty-five  missionaries  had  been  employed,  with 
215  missionary  teachers,  who  returned  totals  of 
87,294  church  members,  138,590  members  of 
congregations,  2,132  Sabbath- schoohi  withUi* 
246  members,  8,974  baptisms  of  adults,  4,658 

*  To  be  knoim  herealler  as  Sabbatb-acbool  irat. 
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taptisros  of  infants,  10,812  additions  by  profes-  ploj  of  1,548  laborers.  Three  hundred  and  ten 
ion  of  faith,  and  175  churches  and  892  Sabbath-  organized  churches  were  on  the  roll,  with 
chools  organized  during  the  year.  The  work  21,420  communicants,  of  whom  2,791  had  been 
»f  the  board  among  the  *^  exceptional  popula-  added  during  the  year.  These  churches  re- 
ions  ''  of  the  land — in  which  are  included  In-  ported  contributions  to  the  amount  of  $28,552. 
liana,  Mexicans,  Mormons,  and  Southern  whites  The  aggregate  attendance  on  schools  of  all 
—was  represented  by  88  schools,  with  215  grades  was  28,829.  The  restrictions  imposed 
eachers.  The  Board  of  Education  had  aided  by  the  French  Government  in  the  territory 
196  candidates,  of  whom  82  were  Germans,  4  occupied  by  tlie  Gaboon  and  Corisco  Mission 
Bulgarians,  104  negroes,  1  Indian,  1  Mexican,  had  become  so  severe  as  virtually  to  tie  the 
L  Corean,  1  Japanese,  and  1  Brazilian.  It  was  hands  of  the  missionaries  and  drive  them  from 
ndebted  to  the  amount  of  $15,000.  the  field.    After  efforts  to  secure  modifications 

The  Board  of  Publication  had  received  $236,-  of  these  restrictions  had  failed,  the  board  had 

>37  from  sales  and  $46,886  from  contributions  been  constrained  to  take  measures  to  transfer 

or  missionary  and  Sabbath-school  work.    It  that  mission  to  another  evangelical  body,  and 

lad  employed  51  colporteurs,  and  had  published  to  secure  foothold,  if  possible,  within  German 

18,266,613  copies  of  books  and  periodicals.  The  territory. 

^neral  Assembly  ordered  that  it  should  here-  General  Assembly, — The  General  Assembly 

ifter  be  called  the  ^' Board  of  Publication  and  met  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  19.    The  Rev. 

^bbath-schoolWork,^*  and  directed  that  special  Joseph  T.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 

>rominence  be  given  to  the  latter  branch  of  its  was  chosen  moderator.    The  following  action 

Tinctions.  was  unanimously  adopted  respecting  the  rela- 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  tions  of  this  church  with  the  Presbyterian 

lad  been  $29,681.    It  had  since  its  institution  Church  in  the  United  States  (Southern  Pres- 

n  1883  aided  16  colleges  and  19  academies,  at  byterian  Church): 
which  2,950  students  were  attending,  in  the 

otal  sum  of  $70  189  Whereas^  The  Synod  of  Missouri,  in  connection  with 

561  ved  $115,204.    It  had  employed  280  preach-  Mo.,  in  October.  1886,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 

>rs,  catechists,  and  teachers,  of  whom  111  were  lowing  paper  ana  declaration  of  principles,  to  wit: 

>rdained  ministers,  and  198  were  colored.     It  It  has  come  to  the  knowled^  of  this  Synod  that 

-etumed  217   churches  under  its   care   with  many  brethren  belonring  to  the  Synod  in  conne^^^^ 

I  e  oo/\                  •       *          J  ooA  o      -1          VI  With  the  General    Assembly   of  the   Presbyterian 

L5,880  oommunicante,  and  220  Sunday-schools  church  in  the  United  States,  are  under  misapprehen- 

Mrith  15,689  pupils.    Twelve  churches  had  been  sion  with  regard  to  the  position  of  this  body  touching 

>rgaDized  during  the  year,  1,928  members  had  the  spiritual  or  non-political  character  of  the  Chureh, 

>een  admitted  on  examination,  and  744  adults  ^^  **«>  touching  the  rights  of  individuals  under  the 

uid  879  chUdren  had  been  baptized     The. 88  r„Sr«d%e'''rtLed'^™,!S^o?'S??^ 

ichools  returned  195  teachers  and  1,743  pupils.  Synods,  many  of  the  congregations  on  both  sides  are 

ind  15  night-schools  were  attended  by  98  pupils,  jrreativ  weakened,  our  educational  institutions  are 

The  six  colleges  and  schools,  viz.,  Biddle  Uni-  partially  paralyzed,  and  all  of  our  interests  are  serious- 

rersity,  Chariotte,  N.  C;  Scotia  Seminary  (for  1^  ^"FilSi,  ^'^  ^^®  ^""^  °^  ^"^^1^  ^f^ ^''tlj  ^5 

•1x^1           A   IS  r\      Tirir      tja      a  breach  between  us,  we  once  more  affectionately  extend 

prla),  Concord,  N.O. ;  Walhngford  Academy,  ^he  hand  of  fellowship  to  our  separated  brethren,  and 

Charleston,  8.  C. ;  Brainerd  Institute,  Chester,  cheerfully  reaflfirm  the  action  unanimously  taken  by 

5.  C. ;    Fairfield  Institute,  Winnsboro,  S.  C. ;  the  Synod  in  1878,  as  follows : 

tad  Mary  Allen  Seminary  (for  girls),  Crockett,  (l)  We  affiim  the  spiritual  character  of  the  Chureh 

rex«,  returned  an  enrollment  of  1,800  st«-  Slvl^JT^theHeld^WX^  jJ^SBTh^.r^ 

tents.          ^                                           ...  entitlwi  to  speak  only  where  ho  has  spoken,  ana  to 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  le^slate  only  where  he  has  legislated ;  we  also  recog- 

lad  been  $784, 157,  and  its  expenditures  $780,-  nize  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  right  of  respect- 

148.  The  missionary  work  had  been  carried  on  ^^^  PJ]^*  on  the  pMt  of  the  humblest  member  oV  the 

.,      .         .        r^     A,'        A.    ^          1          A«u  Presbyterian  household  ot  taith,  and  declare  the  obh- 

m  the  American  Continent  among  eleven  tribes  j^ation  of  all  our  ludicatories  to  be  subject  to  the  au- 

>f  Indians  and  the  resident  Japanese  and  Chinese  .  thority  and  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  our  ecclesiastical 

n  the  United  States;  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  oonstitution. 

he   United  States  of  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  .  (2)  We  dbtinctly  and  particularly  afihin  our  belief 

phili;    in  Africa,  «nong  the  inhabitante  of  Tt^^I^ZZt'^^J^fnT^T^Z'^l^Z 

Libena  and  those  of  the  Gaboon  and  Oorisco  or  conclude  nothing  but  that  which  is  ecclesiastical, 

"^rion;    and  in  Asia,  in  India,  Siain,  China,  and  are  not  to  intermeddle  with  civil  affairs,  which 

Tapan,  Corea,  Persia,  and  Syria.     The  Board  concern  the  commonwealth,  unless  by  way  of  humble 

iad  also  assisted  evangelistic  work  in  Roman  J^titionin<»8esextraordinary,or  by  wayofadviceror 

-^  »u^i:^  ^^««*-:««  :«  Tr.;-^««  4-k..^»»k  «.v,  »^^^a  the  satisfaction  of  conscience,  if  they  be  thereunto  re- 

^athoho  countnes  in  Europe  through  approved  nuired  by  thecivil  magistrate  ^»(*' Confession  of  Faith," 

societies  on  the  Continent.  It  had  had  in  com-  ^ap.  81,  sec.  4).    *^That  God  alone  is  Lord^of  the 

laiasion  during  the  vear  173  ordained  mission-  consoienoe,  and  hath  left  it  free  fVom  the  doctrines 

^es,  30  laymen  (mostly  physicians),  and  296  w^d  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  anything 

Bromen;    together  with  134  native  ordained  T^K^^'^'^^'^LZ^^t^h^J^^Z^LhT 

.   .  ^    '    ^  ^^  ,.       ...           J  ^rtrfl  r»'i-i          J  or  worship.  .  .  .  that  all  cuurcn  power,  wnetner  ex- 

iainisters,  154  licentiates,  and  756  bible-readers,  ercised  bv  the  body  in  general,  or  in  the  way  of  repre- 

^atechists,  etc.,  making  a  total  force  in  its  em-  seutation  by  delegated  authority,  is  only  ministerial 
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or  declarative— that  is  to  say,  the  H0I7  Scriptures  are  ministers  and  roling  elders  a  committee  to  ogoIr' villi 

the  only  rule  of  faith  and  'practice  :  that  no  church  you  and  with  any  similar  commissions  or  oommitteei 

judicatory  ought  to  pretend  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  that    may    be   appointed    by    any   other  Christiaa 

conscience  in  virtue  of  their  own  authority,  and  that  churches  for  conrerenoe,  with  instructions  to  repon 

all  their  decisions  should  be  founded  upon  toe  revealed  to  the  next  General  Assembly  the  results  oi  their  <k- 

will  of  God  (^*  Form  of  Government,''  chap.  1 .  sees.  1.  liberations. 

7) ;  and  that  process  against  a  Gospel  minister  should  Veiy  truly  and  fhitemallr  yours, 

always  be  entered  before  the  presbytery  of  which  he  Joseph  T.  Smitb,  Moderstor. 

is  a  member"  ('*  Book  of  Discipline,"  cbno.  5,  sec.  2).  Wm.  H.  Bobekts,  Stated  CkrL 

(3)  In  order  to  ^ve  the  strongest  possible  ground  Oicaha,  Neb.,  Blay  27, 1887. 

of  confidence  to  those  of  our  brethren  in  the  otlier  .               .^               .   ^  j  1.    xt            •       r. 

Synods,  who  desire  organic  union  with  us,  we  do  ^  committee  appomted  by  the  previous  Gen- 

hereby  express  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  doo-  eral  Assembly  to  consider  the  ecclesiastical  r^ 

trine,  and  in  the  Christian  character  of  these  brethren,  lations  of  foreign  missionaries,  particoUrlj  in 

and  »n  not  doubt  that  a  more  intimate  communion  ^j^^  ^f  ^he  formation  of  Union  Presbyteries  id 

would  lead  to  the  speedy  removal  of  the  barriers  that  .1  ^  r^„^:,^  fi«i^-   .^,wr^.^<wi    «<^^^.v..»^n^;»» . 

now  separate  those^fike  precious  laith,  and  to  in-  ^^^  foreign  fields,  reported,  recommending; 

crease  mutual  affection  and  esteem.  That,  in  order  to  build  up  independent  sstiooil 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  churches,  holding  to  the  Reformed  doctrioe  sod  the 

Retolved,  That  this  General  Assembly  heartily  ap-  Presbyterian  pdity,  on  foreign  fields,  the  more  «»- 

proves  the  action  ot  the  Synod  ot  Missouri  in  adopting  gral  and  complete  identification  of  our  misHonaries 

said  paper,  and  the  declaration  of  pnnciples  therein  ^j^h  t^e  native  ministers  and  churches  and  other  for- 

aet  forth.  eigu  missionaries  in  Uiose  fields  is  of  the  most  rhil 

A  delegate  was  received  bearing  the  frater-  importance,  and  needs  to  be  pushed  forward  asnipidJT 

nal  greetings  of  the  CounoU  of  the  Protestant  *?,**  ^!^^®5J  ^^^  .»  ^ue  r^raid  to  the  inter«i  of 

T?.v:«l«,x«i  nk«-«k  :«  #.i>^  n;«««-.>  ^t  xr^T..«ok.«.  all  parties  to  those  unions :  that  m  countnes  vboe  it 

Episcopal  Ohurch  m  the  Diocese  of  Nebraska  ig  jSssible  satisfactorily  to  form  union  pT«bTteri«, 

to  the  General  Assembly,  to  wnicn  the  A$sem-  the  further  or^ixation  of  presbyteries  in  oaaatf^ 

bly  responded  by  a  like  fraternal  greeting  and  tion  with  this  General  Assembly  is  di^<xNingcd,  ud 

the  appointment  of  delegates  to  visit  the  Ooud-  in  countries  where  there  are  now  presbyteries  in  coo- 

cil.     A  letter  was  received  from  the  Commis-  °«^J?  ^^^  f^  General  A saemSly,  but  where  U  « 

.            v:^   .\.        TT  vl       m  4,\      01  r^  possible  satisfactorily  to  form  imion  presbyteries,  it 

sion  on  Chnstian  Unity  of  the  General  Con-  (Tstiongly  urged  that  the  steps  be  taken  as  rapidljia 

vention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  can  wisely  be  done,  to  merge  the  membeKhipio 

the  United   States,  transmitting  a  declaration  union  presbyteries,  and  to  dissolve  the  presbyteriei 

of  the  House  of  Bishops  on  Christian  Unity,  of  this  General  Assembly, 

with  the  action  of  the  General  Convention  upon  The  report  further  recommended  that  or- 

the  same,  and  expressing  the  readiness  of  the  dained  foreign  missionaries  be  urged  to  be- 

comqiission  to  enter  into  brotherly  conference  come  fall  members  of  the  nnion  presbyteries 

on  the  subject,  with  the  trust  that  the  General  where  they  are  residing,  upon  which  they  will 

Assembly  might  be  **  numbered  among  those  be  dismissed  from  the  presbyteries  of  which 

Christian  bodies  that  are  seeking  the  restora*  they  are  members  at  home ;  or  that,  if  they  do 

tion  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church.'*    To  not  choose  to  do  this,  their  reasons  for  decUfi- 

this  the  Assembly  replied :  ing  to  do  so  be  considered  by  the  presbjt^itf; 

To  the  Commission  of  Conference  on  Church  Unity  that  the  home  presbyteries  keep  lists  from 

of  the  House  of  Bishops  and  of  the  House  of  Deputies  year  to  year  of  all  foreign  missionaries  sent  out 

cftj^of  Chi^^^C^tob^^fsse^^  convened  m  the  ^^^^  ^i^^m  who  have  become  members  of  the 

^  D^r  Br^n:    The  General  Assembly  of  the  anion  presbyteries ;  and  ^b at  each  misROO  (rf 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  General  Assembly's  Board  represented  id 

now  m  session  at  Omaha.  Nebraska,  have  receivea  the    union    presbyteries  (when  there  are  do 

with  sincere  gratification  the  "declaration"  of  vour  presbyteries  in  connection  with  the  GeoenI 

Ker?;  Sroe'SyranT^uS  othtrblt  Assembly)  be  anthorized  to  send  .  dek^ 

ofthe  Church  of  Christ,  "seeking  the  organic  unity  the  General  Assembly,  to  sit  as  an  advworj 

of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  earnest  study  ofthe  member,  and  to  speak,  under  the  rules,  od  lU 

conditions  under  which  so  priceless  a  blessing  might  questions. 

*^l Ke^e^  A^^I^mbf  Tre  in  cordial  svm    th  with  ^  programme  was  adopted  for  the  oeleln- 

the  g?owiSg™desi1?  amo^nHhS  EvalVlSPchnstian  ^jo"  ^^^}^^  0°®  bnndredth  year  of  the  G^ 

Churches  for  practical  unity  and  co-operation  in  the  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  the  meeting  in  rbm- 

work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  delphia  in  May,  1888,  which  embraces  the  rti^ 

throughout  all  the  earth ;  and  they  respond  to  your  in«  of  contributions  for  endowments  for  boiW- 

invitation  with  the  sincere  desire  that  the  conference  -  ^    ^      Presbyterian  colleges  and  academic 

asked  for  may  lead,  if  not  to  a  formal  oneness  ot  or-  »,     .,       .     ../ v;          ^  ,  ^^  .       .    T    t  •♦-j 

ganization,  yet  to  such  a  vital  and  essential  unity  of  a°d  other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  IniW 

faith  and  spirit  and  co-operation  as  shall  bring  all  the  States  and  foreign  lands ;  and  for  home  mi«oB 

followers  of  our  common  Lord  into  hearty  fellow-  and  evangelistic  work  nnder  the  care  of  Svno^ 

ship,  and  to  mutual  recognition,  «ffection,  reciprocity  ^^d  presbyteries ;  the  raising  of  $1 ,000,000  for 

of  ministerial  service  m  the  membership  of  the  one  ..^  iU^^J,^^,,*  Ivr  ♦u^   vtr.^^^  ^T  b>..i;lf.  th^ 

visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  workers  together  with  the  endowment  of  the  Board  of  Keh«'  "* 

him  in  advancing  his  kingdom  upon  earth.  holding  of  two  senes  of  memorial  and  hMtor- 

Without  entering  here  into  consideration  of  any  of  ical  meetings  in  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth 

the  principles  which  your  House  of  Bishops  lay  down  Thursday  of  May,   1888 ;    and  the  holdinf  of 

oonsidemtion  of  them  to  the  conference  which  you  re-  education  on  two  evemngs  during  the  seaswa 

quest,  the  General  Assembly  have  appointed  ^m  our  of  the  Assembly. 
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An  overture  sent  down  by  the  previous 
Greneral  Assembly  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Uonfession  of  Faith  by  striking  out  from  the 
rale  in  reference  to  marriage  the  prohibition, 
'-^the  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  wife^s 
kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  his 
own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  hnsband^s  kindred 
nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  own,"  having  been 
ipproved  by  the  majority  of  the  presbyteries, 
the  claose  was  stricken  out.  An  overture  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment making  ruling  elders  eligible  to  the  office 
3f  moderator  was  lost  on  the  vote  of  the  pres- 
byteries. It  was  decided  that,  where  the  stat- 
utes of  individual  States  did  not  forbid,  the 
right  of  succession  to  the  property  of  defunct 
sharcbes  should  vest  in  the  presbyteries  with 
which  those  churches  were  connected;  and 
with  a  view  to  securing  the  titles  to  such  prop- 
erty, the  presbyteries  were  advised  to  become 
incorporated.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  requested  by  resolution  to  modify 
the  army  and  navy  regulations  with  reference 
to  inspections  and  parades  on  the  Lord^s  day, 
and  secular  studies  in  the  academies,  so  that 
they  shall  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  Sabbath  rest  and  worship  of  the  officers 
ftnd  men. 

II.  Pnsbyterlaii  Chwch  ta  the  United  Stttn 
(8«atbfln)« — ^The  following  is  the  summary  of 
the  statistics  of  this  Ohurch  as  they  were  re- 
ported to  the  General  Assembly  in  May,  1887. 
The  statistics  for  1886  and  1888  are  appended 
for  comparison,  and  to  shovf  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  Charch : 


rmis. 


Bynods  

iWibvterlet 

Candidates 

LicentUtes 

Ministers 

Oharcb«s 

Nomber  of  ralinif  elders . . 

Namber  of  deacons 

Added  on  examination .... 

Total  ooinmiuitcants 

Ko.  of  adults  baptized 

No.  of  in  fonts  baptized  — 
Na  of  baptiaced  non-oom- 

roanlcants 

Teacbers  in  Bunday-scbuol 

and  Bible-classes 

Bcbolars  in  Sunday-school 

and  Bible-classes 

CoMTmiBimoira. 

Snsteotatlon 

Eyantrelistic 

lavaBd  ftind 

Forei^  missions 

Edacatlon 

Publication 

Tuscaloosa  Institute 

Preabyterial 

Pastors^  salaries 

C-oogrefFstional 

Miscellaneous 


1888. 

1886. 

18 

18 

67 

69 

199 

269 

45 

07 

1,070 

1,085 

2,040 

2.198 

6,290 

6.827 

4,220 

4^814 

6,684 

11,644 

127,017 

148.748 

1,719 

8,780 

4,485 

5,121 

88,474 

84,805 

T,706 

10,702 

78,725 

88,968 

$49,155 

$45,676 

82,750 

42,0^ 

10,798 

11.677 

52,885 

67.685 

82,147 

8a704 

9,458 

8,847 

2,724 

8,505 

18,0^ 

18,^9 

668,618 

591.89fi 

440.870 

420,097 

62,982 

81,104 

1887. 

18 

69 

267 

67 

1,116 

2.286 

6,981 

^070 

12,145 

160,898 

4,214 

5,090 

84,168 

12,021 

98,806 


$42,944 

42,484 

11.921 

67,204 

89,250 

9,084 

4,152 

18,764 

61«,5S3 

4*>8,977 

114,015 


Total I  $1,260,416  $1,824,874  $l,41^818 

The  Committee  of  Publication  reported  that 
its  assets  exceeded  its  liabilities  by  $64,009. 

The  receipts  of  the  Committee  of  Home 
Missions  were,  for  the  year,  for  the  Sustenta- 


tion  Department,  $26,951 ;  for  the  Evangelistic 
fund,  $18,132;  for  the  Invalid  fund,  $12,158. 
The  ministers  supported  in  part  from  the  Sas- 
tentation  and  Evangelistic  Funds,  had  supplied 
between  600  and  700  of  the  weaker  churches, 
and  had  preached  at  some  800  destitute  points. 
About  60  new  church-buildings  had  been 
erected,  nearly  half  of  them  without  asking  aid 
of  the  Centred  Committee.  One  hundred  and 
seven  cases  of  infirm  ministers,  widows,  and 
children  of  ministers  had  been  aided  from  the 
Invalid  fund  in  the  amount  of  $10,702.  The 
Central  Committee  had  had  charge  of  the 
collections  for  the  work  of  colored  evangeliza- 
tion, which  hfld  yielded  $4,495.  One  white 
minister,  and  17  colored  ministers,  licentiates, 
and  students  had  been  supported  from  this 
fund.  The  work  of  the  institution  for  train- 
ing colored  ministers  at  Tuscaloosca,  Ala.,  was 
reported  upon  favorably.  Aid  had  been  given 
to  17  colored  ministers,  licentiates,  and  stu- 
dents. 

The  Committee  of  Education  had  received 
$18,688,  and  returned  158  candidates  aided. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions had  been  $84,072.  The  report  reviewed 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  missions  in 
Mexico,  China,  Northern  (Pemambuco)  and 
Southern  (Campinas),  Brazil,  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Italy  Greece,  and  Japan. 

General  Assembly, — The  General  Assembly 
met  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  19.  The  Rev. 
G.  B.  Strickler,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  chosen 
moderator.  The  most  prominent  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  question  of  organic  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian Church,  the  debate  upon  which  occupied 
several  days.  Upon  it  the  Assembly  adopted 
the  following  report  : 

Whereas^  A  number  of  overtures  in  reference  to 
closer  relations  to  the  Northern  Presbyterian  Church 
have  come  up  to  this  Assembly  ;  and 

Wkereas,  The  Northern  Assemblv  has  just  adopted 
the  deliverance  of  the  Northern  and  Soutoem  Synods 
of  Missouri  on  the  spirituality  of  the  Church  ;  and 

WhertaSy  The  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian 
Churches  ought  to  labor  together  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  f?reat  object  which  they  have  in  view  if 
they  are  sufficiently  ^eed  in  their  principles  to  make 
them  more  efficient  in  their  work  united  than  they 
now  are  divided  ;  and, 

WhereaSy  The  recent  action  of  the  Northern  As- 
sembly, apparently  different  from  their  former  action 
as  to  the  spiritualitv  of  the  Church,  makes  the  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  people  that  one 
obstacle  to  closer  relations  to  that  Church  has  been  or 
soon  may  be  removed.    Therefore,  be  it 

Ilesolved^  That  a  committee  of  four  ministers  and 
four  rulinff  elders,  and  the  moderator  as  ex-ojicio 
chairman,  be  appointed  to  meet  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee of  the  r>iorthem  Assembly,  if  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  and  ascertaining  the  fact'^  as  to  the  point 
above  mentioned,  and  as  to  the  position  that  Assem- 
bly proposes  to  maintain  as  to  the  colored  churches, 
eoilesiastical  boards,  and  any  other  subjects  now  re- 
garded as  obstacles  in  tlie  way  of  united  effort  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  report  these  facts  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  for  such  action  as  they 
may  warrant. 
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The   Coramittee   appointed  in    accordance  new  deliverance  on  the  same  sabjects  which  tiiis 

with  this  resolntion  consists  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Assembly  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  make." 
B.  Strickler,  ohairraan :    the  Kev.  Drs.  M.  D.        Approval  was  given  to  the  formation  of  i 

Hoge,  J.  R.  Wilson,  T.  D.  WitherspooD,  and  W.  Synod  in  Brazil,  to  be  composed  of  the  pra»- 

F.  Jnnkin ;  and  elders  Dr.  W.  P.  McPheeters,  bjteries  which  shall  be  separated  from  both 

of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  T.  H.  Carter,  of  Texas ;  R.  the  Assemblies  in  the  United  States,  to  cod- 

T.  Simpson,  of  Alabama;  and  W.  S.  Primrose,  stitnte  in  Brazil  a  distinct  and  independent 

of  North  Carolina.  Church,  tree  from  foreign  control ;  and  it  wis 

Several  matters  were  acted  upon  in  rela-  further  advised  that  the  missionaries  of  this 

tion  to  the  *^  Centeunial  Celebration  '*  of  Pres-  Church  in  Brazil,   ^*  as  soon  as  these  natire 

byterianism  in  the  UDited  States,  to  be  held  in  Presbyteries  can  be  safely  left,  push  forward 

Philadelphia  in  May,  1888.    The  Assembly  re-  as  rapidly  as  possible  into  the  destitute  r^oDs 

plied  to  invitations  from  the  Presbytery  and  beyond." 

from  the  Second  Chnrch  of  Philadelphia  to        The    eligibility   of    ruling    elders  to  the 

hold  its  next  meeting  in  that  city,  that  it  was  moderatorship  having  been  affirmatively  d^ 

not  deemed  judicious^*  to  appoint  a  meeting  of  cided  upon  by  the  vote  of  the  presbyteries, 

the  body  outside  our  own  bounds,  or  to  depart  such  amendments  of  the  ^*  Book  ot  Church  Or- 

from  the  invariable  custom  of  meeting  within  der  "  as  would  bring  the  other  provisions  of  the 

the  limits  of  one  of  our  own  churches."    Also :  book  into  harmony  with  the  change  were  pro- 

That  the  General  Assembly  a^oum  to  meet  next  V^  ^^  referred  to  a  special  ooromittee. 

year  in  the  Franklin  Street  Church,  Baltimore,  ten-  The  presbyteries  were   directed   to  take  the 

dered  to  the  Asaembly  by  the  pastor,  so  as  to  secure  matter  of  Sabbath  observance  under  presb;- 

the  fiillest  co-operation  in  this  celebration.  Serial  supervision,  and  to  adopt  measures  to 

That  on  Memorial  Day,  the  fourth  Thursday  of  j:„«^„«„J1    „-»j    Ia^-v   ^^w^^^^^^^   wAa;,,^  v. 

May,  1888,  the  Assembly  shall  suspend  its  usual  ses-  discourage    and    stop  unnecessary  ndmg  br 

sions,  allowing  all  its  membere  to  participate  in  this  ministers  ana  members  in  bunaay  trains  ana 

reunion.  steamboats. 

That  the  following  be  appointed  as  the  speakers         Cavferenee  of  Northern  and  Southern  Prethtf- 

who  shall  represent  this  Assembly  in  the  oentennial  teries,^The  Committees  of  Conference  of  the 

celebration :  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  Dr.  M.  D.  Hoire,  Dr.  xt  _au  jo-.u  t>      va*       r«      -.i 

J.  L.  Girardeau,  Dr.  M.  H.  ^Houston,  Dr.  W!  W.  Northern  and  Southern  Presbyterian  General 

Moor«,  Dr.  Jeiry  Wltherspoon,  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Assembues  met  m  LouisvUle,  Ky., December  14, 

Tucker  of  Virginia.  Hon.  w .  C.  P.  Breckenridge  of  for  the  discussions  of  questions  concerning  the 

Kentucky.  Hon.  J.  S.  Cothran,  of  South  Carolina,  and  relations  of  the  two  bodies ;  hot  no  report  of 

"^ThaVlb^la^^^^^  il!^^  P;^^^.  rJ^.?.?lT"°'  V^  ^.r 

to  the  diflferent  portions  of  the  Church  which  may  thontatively  published  till  the  meeting  of  the 

choose  to  embark  in  it.  General  Assemblies  in  May,  1888. 

That  the  Assembly  recommend  to  the  Presbytoriea         m.  United  PlCSbytcriaB  Chudi  ll  Niftt  kauk^ 

to  collect  historical  material  within  their  bounds,  and  _xhe  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  Churth, 

forward  the  same  to  the  Assembly  of  1888.  ,i •'^       i.ji*4.i.i-i  ia  —  J7 

Assignment  of  subjects  for  speakers  :  1,  "  History  J?  ^P^^J^S*^  present«l  to  the  General  A»cm- 


gelization, 
Proj 
the 

Dr.  Houston;  8,  "  Home  Miasions,"  Dr.  Moore;  9,  which  609  were  provided   wiwi   pwiur^  auu 

II Children    of  the    Cov^ant,"   l>r.   Palmer;    10,  gt^ted  supplies,   and  276  were  ** vacant ";  oT 

Closmg  Address,"  Dr.  Witherspoon.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  g^g .  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  {^, 

A  fraternal  answer  was  returned  to  the  de-  of  new  stations  during  the  year,  22 ;  of  mem- 
claration  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  hers,  94,641 ;  of  members  received  during  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  (see  ^*  Annual  year  on  profession,  7,408 ;  of  baptisms  daring 
CyclopsBdia ''  for  1886)  concerning  Christian  the  year,  2,840  of  adults  and  4,816  of  infants; 
nnity  ;  but  further  action  on  the  subject  was  of  Sabbath-schools,  987,  with  9,220  ofScersaad 
remanded  to  the  General  Assembly  of  1888.  teachers  and  88,617  pupils.  Amount  of  con- 
Continued  interest  was  expressed  in  the  **  Al-  tribntions:  For  salaries  of  ministers,  $482,020; 
liance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the  for  congregational  purposes,  $274,602 ;  for  the 
Presbyterian  system,"  and  approval  of  its  boards,  $167,010;  for  general  purpose^  |49,- 
efforts  to  promote  closer  fellowship  and  co-  609;  for  quarter-centennial,  $4,619;  total, 
operation  among  those  churches.  $977,860;  average  per  member,  $11.51;  aver- 
In  answer  to  overtures  touching  the  acts  age  salary  of  pastors,  $985. 
of  the  last  Assembly  respecting  the  theory  of  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Chnrch  Exten- 
evolntion,  and  the  power  of  the  General  sion  for  the  year  had  been  $25,658.  Appro- 
Assembly  over  theological  seminaries  and  their  priations  had  been  made  for  the  ensuing  year 
instructors,  the  Assembly  *' declined  to  for-  of  $13,600,  of  which  $10,400  were  to  be  in  the 
mulate  any  detailed  explanation  of  the  acts  of  form  of  donations  and  $3,200  of  loans, 
the  last  Assembly,  as  any  such  statement,  how-  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Home  Miasioo^ 
ever  expressed,  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  had  been  $39,964.    The  board  had  granted  aid 
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stations,  with  which  were  conneoted  member  is  in  good  standing  who  nrges  an 

2ommanicant8— an  average  of  17,818  alteration  in  the  confession  and  votes  tor  it, 

its  on  worship — and  1,296  teachers  and  was  answered  bj  saying  that  the  constitution 

•apils  in  Sabbath-schools.    An  increase  confers  on  communicants  the  liberty  which 

members  by  profession  was  returned,  would  be  restrained  by  prohibiting   such  a 

stations  were  designated  as  special  mis-  course.    A  delegate  from  the  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  South  represented  that  the 

ministers  and  81  assistants  were  serv-  agitation  on  the  subject  of  instrumental  music 

)ng  the  Freedmen,  and  168  colored  and  the  article  of  the  *^  Testimony  on  Slavery  *' 

,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  Assem-  operated  as  objections  to  the  immediate  union 

titutions,  were  employed  in  the  public  of  the  two  bodies.    In  consequence  of  objec- 

The  institutions  returned  1,693  pu-  tions  in  the  Synod,  the  consideration  of  the 

question  of  organic  union  had  been  postponed, 

ollowing  is  a  statement  of  the  oondi-  A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  a 

the  missions  in  India  and  Egypt :  Mis-  committee  of  the  Re&rmed  Presbyterian  Church 

;  stations,  121.    Foreign  missionaries,  on  the  subject  of  union.    Further  action  con- 

ried  women,  16 ;  single,  20 ;  nhysicians,  corning  participation  in  the  Council  of  the  Pres- 

d  of  foreign  laborers,  54.    Native  or-  byterian  Alliance  was  omitted,  on  the  ground 

ninisters,  20 ;  licentiates,  9 ;  other  na-  that  no  guafaotee  bad  been  given  that  the 

orers,  846.    Total  of  native  laborers,  *'  Scriptnre  Psalmody  ^*  alone  would  be  used  in 

tal  of  all  laborers,  429.    Churches,  81 ;  future  meetings  of  the  Council. 

Sabbath  attendance,  7,759 ;  communi-  I¥.  Bdinraed  PrabyterlaM  Cbnrch,  Synod. — This 

,161.    Increase  past  year,  2,841.    Bap-  body  comprises  11  presbyteries,  103  ministers, 

,881.    Sabbath'Schools,  188 ;  Sabbath-  10,882  communicants,  and  12,102  members  of 

)upils,  5,625 ;  other  schools,  192 ;  pu-  Sunday-schools.     The  invested  funds  of  the 

.9.    Contributions,  $5,587.    Appraised  Synod  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1887,  amounted 

property,  £235,701.  to  $171,829,  having  increased  during  the  year 

al  Assembly. — ^The  twenty-ninth  Gen-  by  $24,165.    A  sufficient  net  surplus  had  been 

sembly  met  in  Philadelphia  May  25.  earned  during  the  year  to  permit  a  dividend  of 

'.  Dr.  M.  M.  Gibson,  of  San  Francisco,  5  per  cent,  the  amount  of  which  had  been 

sen  moderator.    A  number  of  cases  of  divided  and  credited  to  the  Foreign  and  Do- 

»une  up  from  the  decisions  of  lower  mestic   Missions,   Theological  Seminary,  and 

ries,  in  which  the  question  of  the  use  other  funds  entitled  to  share  in  the  proceeds 

imental  music  in  worship  was  involved,  of  the  investments. 

decided  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  liber-  The  Synod  met  in  New  burgh,  N.  Y.,  June  1. 
on  by  each  congregation  which  has  been  Prof.  D.  B.  Wilson,  of  Allegheny  Seminary, 
by  recent  General  Assemblies.  In  one  was  chosen  moderator.  The  total  contribu- 
organ  having  been  introduced  into  the  tions  for  the  year  were  reported  to  have  been 
the  appellant  had  demanded  that  the  $201,197,  or  $78.75  per  member.  The  contri- 
)ry  order  its  removal,  and  also  prohibit  butions  for  missions  had  been  $17,000.  The 
of  the  instrument  in  worship  in  other  election  to  office  of  any  member  of  the  Church 
Gitions,  Sabbath- schools,  and  families  who  uses  tobacco  was  prohibited.  Member- 
's inspection.  The  case  having  been  ship  in  secret  societies  was  condemned.  A 
through  the  successive  courts  to  the  delegate  was  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the 
ly,  a  decision  was  here  given  that,  in-  Presbyterian  Alliance.  A  resolution  was 
as  there  is  no  law  of  the  Church  on  adopted  declaring  that  violation  of  Sunday 
act  of  instrumental  music,  there  could  by  the  Post-Office  Department  is  one  of  the 
iolation  of  law  in  the  present  case,  greatest  sins  of  the  Government  as  well  as  one 
idering  the  report  on  home  missions,  a  of  the  greatest  causes  of  Sunday  desecration 
bhat  no  part  of  the  general  fund  should  throughout  the  whole  country, 
when  an  instrument  of  music  is  em-  ¥•  lUiftrMed  PrtsbyterUui  Chuth,  Geieral  Syii«d. 
in  worship  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  — This  Church  has  6  presbyteries,  25  ministers, 
8.    A  protest  was  entered  against  this  7  licentiates,  about  6,500  communicants,  and 

4,000  Sunday-school  pupils. 

B  question,  sent  up  in  a  memorial  pre-  The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presby- 

>  the  Assembly.  Does  the  declaration  of  terian  Church  in  North  America  met  in  Phila- 

stimonyonPsalmody,"Art.  XVITI,  per-  delphia  May  18.    The  Rev.  John  H.Kendall 

ibers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  chosen  moderator.    Seven  presbyteries, 

n  the  singing  of  compositions  of  unin-  including  45  congregations  and  the  mission  in 

len,  in  connection  with  religious  services  India,  were  represented.    Reports  were  made 

r where,  or  under  any  circumstances?  a  of  the  condition  of  the  funds  and  missionary 

)  answer  was  returned.    The  action  of  and  educational  enterprises  of  the  Synod,  as 

)us  General  Assembly,  recommending  follow :  Theological  Seminary  fund — receipts, 

ions  of  churches  to  provide  unferment-  $2,284;    value  of  the  Lamb  estate,  $11,200; 

for  the  service  of  the  communion,  was  amount  of  the  Endowment  fund,    $35,197; 

ed.     A  memorial,  asking  whether  a  receipts  of  the  Educational  fund,  $545 ;  re- 
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ceipts  of  the  Charoh  Extension  fund,  $2,295 ;  secniar  books  and  papers,  and  indnlging  in 
receipts  of  the  Disabled  Ministers'  fnnd,  $99 ;  pleasure  walks  or  rides  or  vain  conversation.'* 
receipts  of  the  Sustentation  fand,  $6,418 ;  re-  The  obiects  of  the  National  Christian  AseooA- 
ceipts  of  the  Domestic  Mission  fund,  $2,590 ;  tion,  which  opposes  secret  societies,  and  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  National  Reform  Association,  which  ainu  to 
$9,808.  The  mission  is  at  Roorkee  and  sar-  secure  the  incorporation  of  a  **Religio<H 
rounding  villages,  in  Northern  India.  It  re-  Amendment "  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
turned  7  families,  14  communicants,  50  mem-  States,  were  approved, 
bersofcongregation,  26  persons  under  Christian  A  Maternal  letter  was  received  from  tbe 
instraction,  and  24  baptisms  of  adults  and  4  of  Eastern  Synod  of  Ireland,  which  mentioned  an 
infants  and  children  during  the  year.  The  effort  to  effect  a  union  with  a  sister  Synod  in 
Committee  on  a  Literary  Institution  had  been  the  same  country.  The  movement  had  failed, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  and  had  although  all  the  other  circumstances  were  fa- 
organized  Cedarville  College,  at  Cedarville,  in  vorable  to  its  success,  becaase  the  Eastern 
that  State.  The  delegates  appointed  to  attend  Synod  ref  ased,  with  its  present  information  on 
a  *^  Pan-Psalmody  Council,"  to  be  held  in  constitutional  questions,  to  say  that  it  woald 
Kampen,  HoUand,  reported  that  the  place  of  censure  its  members  for  voting  for  members  ol 
meeting  of  the  Council  had  been  changed  to  Parliament. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  that  it  met  on  the  15th  ?I.  Cmberin4  Pmbjteriai  Chvrb.  —  This 
of  October,  1886.  The  delegates  had  not  been  Church,  according  to  its  statistical  retoms,  in- 
able  to  attend,  but  had  sent  letters  in  which  eludes  22  Synods,  119  presbyteries,  2,M6 
were  included  suggestions  for  making  changes  in  churches,  1,547  ministers,  and  138,564  commn- 
the  version  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  the  elimina-  nicants,  with  78,000  pupils  in  Sabbath-schools, 
lion  of  obsolete  words  and  the  introduction  of  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  colored, 
some  additional  versions,  particularly  of  the  a  separate  body,  but  allied  to  it  in  doctrine 
Messianic  Psalms.  At  the  meeting  an  associa-  and  form  of  government,  has  4  Synods,  81 
tion  was  formed  which  was  designated  ^^The  presbyteries,  800  ordained  ministers,  250lieen- 
Psalmody  Alliance,"  the  objects  of  which  were  tiates,  and  225  candidates,  and  reports  40,000 
defined  to  be  **  to  sustain  and  promote  the  ez-  members. 

elusive  use  of  the  Psalms  in  the  praise  of  God,"  The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mi^ 
and  in  the  membership  of  which  the  exclusive-  sions  had  been  $44,766.  The  work  of  the 
ly  psalm-singing  churches  and  associations,  mission  in  Japan  was  represented  in  tbe  re- 
*'  formed  in  connection  with  other  churches  ports  as  having  been  attended  with  much  soc- 
that  fully  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  alli-  cess.  A  work  in  Mexico  had  "  opened  favora- 
ance,"  should  be  represented.  A  delegate  was  bly,"  and  the  mission  among  the  Indians  '*  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  General  Synod  in  gradually  developing."  The  policy  had  been 
this  council.  A  minute  was  adopted  alleging  adopted  in  home  missions  of  ooncentratmg 
that  the  Presbyterian  AUianoe  of  the  Reformed  energy  and  funds  on  important  places  ontil 
Churches,  ^^  which  was  founded  upon  the  con-  self-supporting  congregations  are  established 
sensus  of  the  Reformed  Confessions,  appears  to  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland 
have  shifted  its  ground  by  admitting  into  its  Presbyterian  Church  met  at  Covington,  Ohio, 
councils  those  who  are  not  sound  in  the  faith.  May  19.  Chancellor  Nathan  Green,  of  Conh 
and  by  departing  from  the  original  position  of  berland  University,  a  ruling  elder,  was  chosen 
the  Alliance  as  understood  by  the  Synod — the  moderator.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
brotherly  covenant  respecting  the  sole  use  of  Organic  Union  with  the  Methodist  Protestant 
the  Psalms  of  inspiration  in  the  devotional  ex-  Church,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
ercises  of  the  council."  It  was  therefore  re-  previous  General  Assembly,  and  by  it  post- 
solved  that  the  Synod  withdraw  at  present  poned  for  action  at  the  present  meeting,  was 
from  the  Alliance.  In  reply  to  a  communica-  considered.  The  minute  adopted  upon  tbe  sob- 
tion  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte-  ject  expressed  gratification  that  a  spirit  favora- 
rian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America  ble  to  union  had  marked  the  action  of  thecom- 
regarding  a  closer  Christian  fellowship  and  in-  mittees  of  both  churches  at  their  conferences, 
tercommnnion  among  those  who  bear  the  name  and  that  the  doctrinal  dififerences  between  tbe 
of  Presbyterians,  and  are  represented  in  the  two  bodies  had  been  found  unimportant  and 
Alliance,  the  Synod,  expressing  its  sympathy  ^^not  essential  to  Christian  unity,"  hot  with 
with  all  movements  for  the  advance  of  unity  in  the  reservation  of  an  expression  of  *^  nnwilling- 
the  Church,  declared  itself  ready  and  willing  ness  to  omit  from  our  system  of  faith  a  doctrine 
to  correspond  with  the  General  Assembly,  or  so  precious  for  us  as  that  of  the  *  preservation 
with  any  other  Presbyterian  body,  *'  upon  such  of  believers.' "  A  commission  of  seven  mm- 
terms  as  may  be  acceptable  to  the  parties  con-  hers  was  appointed,  with  power  '*to  confer  with 
cerned."  A  paper  which  was  adopted  upon  the  any  commission  or  committee  appointed  by  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day  urged  the  mem-  Methodist  Protestant  Church  upon  this  subject, 
hers  of  the  Church  to  give  the  day  a  careful,  and  with  them  to  argue,  subject  to  the  approval 
conscientious  respect,  abstaining  from  seeking  and  ratification  of  the  General  Assembly,  upon 
their  own  pleasure  or  doing  their  work  upon  such  terms  of  organic  union  as  to  them  may 
it^  and  warning  them  **  against  the  reading  of  seem  right  and  proper."  '   On  the  question 
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bether  probationers  (licentiates)  were  author-  ings  of  H0I7  Scripture  and  the  example  of  our 

ed  to  solemnize  the  rites  of  matrimony,  the  Saviour  *' ;   and  it  approved  all  organizations 

asembly,  without  making  a  special  enactment,  *Mookin^  to,  and  laboring  for,  the  prohibition 

Bcided  to  leave  the  matter  of  qualification  of  of  the  hquor-traflSc  by  every  lawfhl  means.'' 

ich  persons  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  The  use  of  unfermented  wine  in  the  Lord's 

le  State  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  take  place.  Supper  was  advised.    The  Assembly  advised 

o  a  question  whether  a  presbytery  has  the  the  enforcement,  by  legal  and  moral  means,  of 

ower  to  depose  a  ruling  elder,  answer  was  a  strict  observance  of  the  Lord's  day. 

^turned  that,  ^^  as  a  general  rule,  the  session  is  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Oumberland 

le  only  Church  court  that  has  original  juris-  Presbyterian  Church,  colored,  met  in  Chatta- 

iction  to  hear  charges,  and  try  and  depose  a  nooga,  Tenn.,  May  19.    The  Rev.  W.  L.  Clark 

iling  elder ;  but  where,  from  any  cause,  a  fair  was  chosen  moderator.    The  Church  sustains 

ad  impartial  trial  can  not  be  had  before  the  a  school  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.^  to  which  the 

^ssion ;  or  where  the  trial  of  the  cause,  for  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 

ifficient  reasons,  is  referred  by  the  session  to  terian  Church  contributed  at  its  session  $2,700 

le  presbytery;  or  where  the  case  is  removed  for  the  removal  of  debt. 

y  appeal  from  the  session  to  the  presbytery,  .    ?IIt  Pmbyterltii  Chinch  In  Canada* — The  fol- 

nd  is  there  heard  and  determined,  the  presby-  lowing  is  a  ^mmary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

ivj  may  depose  an  elder,  but  not  otherwise."  Church  as  they  were  presented  to  the  General 

L  committee  of  legal  members  of  the  Church  Assembly  in  June:    Number  of  presbyteries, 

ras  appointed  to  examine  the  laws  of  the  dif-  42 ;  of  pastoral  charges,  775 ;  of  mission  sta- 

^rent  States  concerning  titles  to  church  prop-  tions  or  groups,  809 ;    of  ministers,  828 ;    of 

rty,  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  shall  churches  and  stations  supplied,  1,778;  ofcom- 

^ure  Cumberland  Presbyterian  titles  in  con-  municant  members,  186,598;   of  families  con- 

jrmity  with  them.    The  minutes  of  the  Ore-  nected  with  the  churches,  76,226 ;  of  Sunday- 

on  Synod  showing  that  that  body  had  invited  school  teachers,  12,070 ;  of  pupils  in  Sabbath- 

romen  to  sit  in  council,  and  given  them  the  schools  and  Bible-classes,  108,284;  of  baptisms, 

ight  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  Synod,  10,264  of  infants  and  1,051  of  adults.    Amount 

Qch  action  was  declared  to  be  a  departure  of  contributions :   For  stipends,  $667,218;  for 

-om  the  rules  of  the  Church.    To  a  memorial  congregational  objects,  $1,242,910;  for  schemes 

sking  that  the  connection  of  this  Church  with  of  the  Church,  $198,458. 

ie  Presbyterian  Alliance  be  dissolved,  the  As-  The  payments  to  the  Home  Mission  fund 

smbly  replied  that  its  connection  with  that  were  $82,204.    One  hundred  and  eighty-nine 

ody  had  called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  missionaries  had  been  employed  in  the  western 

le  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church,  and  was  section  in  the  service  of  714  preaching  stations, 

means  of  bringing  churches  into  closer  fra-  and  1,562  stations  had  been  served  in  the  east- 

3mity,  and  of  securing  co-operation  in  foreign  em  section. 

lissionary  work ;  and  it  was  therefore  of  the  The  contributions  to  the  Aged  and  Infirm 

pinion  that  the  relation  should  be  continued.  Minister's  fund  had  been  $7,926 ;   to  the  Wid- 

lie  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  council  of  ows  and  Orphans'  fund,  $5,782.    The  income 

de  Alliance  was  relegated  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  College  funds  amounted  to  $92,860. 

f  the  General  Assembly.    To  a  protest,  which  The  receipts  of  the  French  Evangelization 

ras  entered  against  the  election  of  a  ruling  fund  had  been  $19,884.    Twenty-five  churches, 

Ider  to  the  office  of  moderator,  for  the  reason  including   78    preaching    stations,   had    been 

fiat  the  protestants  believed  it  to  be  a  viola-  served  under  the  auspices  of  this  board,  with 

ion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Presby-  which  were  connected  1,268  church-members, 

srianism,  the  Assembly  replied,  declaring  that  1,016  families,  and  an  average  attendance  of 

there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  spirit  or  genius  2,650  persons.     The  twenty-nine  schools  re- 

f  Presbyterianism,  violated  by  such  action,  turned  an  enrollment  of  905  pupils.    The  prin- 

nd  nothing  in  our  "Form  of  Government  "that  oipal  schools  were  at  Pointe  aux  Trembles, 

orbids  the  election  of  a  ruling  elder  to  this  where  six  teachers  were  employed,  and  120 

osition."    The  subject  of  establishing  a  train-  pupils  enrolled.    The  school  at  St.  Anne,  llli- 

ig-school  for  women  in  Biblical  and  medical  nois,  returned  186  pupils, 

nowledge   for   special   missionary   work,   at  The  receipts  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Commit- 

ome  and  abroad,  was  commended  to  the  con-  tees  had  been  $55,981.     The  Woman's  Foreign 

[deration  of  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  Missionary    Society  (Western    Division)  had 

'mstees  of  Cumberland  University,  with  au-  contributed  $18,581  to  the  purposes  of  this 

hority,  if  they  judge  best,  to  found  and  organ-  work.    The  missions  are  in  the  New  Hebrides; 

se  snch  a  school  at  Lebanon,  Tenn.    Reiter-  the  West  Indies  and  Demerara,  where  1,675 

ting  its  former  expressions  on  the  subject  of  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  schools;   the  In- 

eraperance,  the  Assembly  declared  in  addition  dians  of  the  Northwest;  China  (Northern  For- 

hat  "the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  follower  of  mosa),  where  88  stations  are  sustained,  and 

mr  Divine  Master  to  use  his  profession  in  favor  2,546  members  are  enrolled,  and  8,448  patients 

)f,  to  pray  for,  labor  for,  such  legislation  as  were  treated  in  the  hospital  at  Tam-Sui ;  and 

jvill  free  the  country  and  God's  Church  from  Central  India  (Indore,  Mliow,  etc.),  where  ten 

:hi8  drink  curse,  is  inconsistent  with  the  teach-  missionaries  and  eleven  teachers,  catechists. 
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etc.,  nine  of   whom  are   natives,  were  em-  571,029  members  in  communion.    The  nom- 

ployed.  ber  admitted  daring  the  Tear  as  yoangcoQi- 

General  AMemhly. — The  thirteenth  General  mnnicants  was  25,676,  and  the  number  id- 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Oharch  in  Cana-  mitted  by  baptism  was  43,272.  The  Statisticil 
da  met  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Jane  9.  The  Committee  reported  that  the  contribations  for 
Rev.  Robert  Ferrier  Burns,  D.  D.,  was  chosen  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  exclusife  of 
moderator.  A  message  was  received  from  the  seat-rents,  had  been  £343,595.  The  inoooM 
Provincial  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England  in  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers^  fund  was 
Canada  announcing  the  appointment  of  a  com-  returned  as  £3,450,  and  the  total  amount  of 
mittee  of  the  two  houses  constituting  that  capital,  having  been  augmented  by  £2,203, 
body  to  confer  with  committees  representing  was  about  £22,000.  The  Committee  on  Home 
other  Christian  bodies  *^  for  the  purpose  of  as-  Missions  had  voted  £1,650  to  64  mission 
certaining  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  churches.  The  income  of  the  Committer  on 
honorable  union  with  such  bodies.''  To  this  Patronnge  Compensation  had  been  £1,2S1, 
the  Assembly  responded  by  the  appointment  while  £1,511  had  been  paid  for  compensatioii& 
of  a  corresponding  committee  with  a  resolution  The  committee  had  £dOO  on  hand.  The  Com- 
reciting  that,  *•''  deeply  sensible  of  the  evils  of  mittee  on  Missions  to  the  Jews  had  received 
disunion  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  their  £6,190,  of  which  £4,941  were  available  for  the 
contrariety  to  the  ideal  of  the  Church,  as  pre-  ordinary  purposes  of  the  mission,  while  it  bad 
sented  in  Scripture,"  it  had  heard  with  lively  expended  £4,971.  In  the  schools  at  all  tiie 
gratification  of  the  action  respecting  union  of  stations  —  Alexandria,  Beyront,  Smyrua,  Ba- 
the Provincial  Synod.  Another  message  from  lonica,  and  Constantinople— 898  Jewish  bojs 
the  Provincial  Synod  invited  the  co-operation  and  girls  were  enrolled.  Twelve  Jews,  of 
of  the  Assembly  in  measures  for  obtaining  whom  10  were  adults,  had  been  baptized  dor- 
legislation  that  would   insure  the  daily  and  ing  the  year. 

reverent  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the        The   General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
teaching  of  the  elements  of  Christian  truth  in  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  19,  and  was 
the  public  schools.    The  response  to  this  was  opened  by  Lord    Hopetown    as    I^rd  Hijdi 
a    resolution    that  ^Hhe    General    Assembly,  Commissioner.    The  Kev.  Dr.  George  Hatch- 
deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  sub-  ison  was  chosen  moderator.    The  Lord  Eigh 
jectofreligious  instruction  in  the  public  schools  Commissioner  having  read  the  Queen's  letter 
ofthe  country,  appoints  a  committee  to  consider  said  that  he  was  commanded  to  assure  the 
the  whole  matter  carefully  during  the  ensuing  Assembly  of  her  Majesty's   determinadon  to 
year,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  maintain  the   Presbyterian    form  of  chorch 
actual  practice  in  the  different  provinces  of  government  in  Scotland.     Her  Majesty^s  gift 
the  Dominion,  and  report  to  the  next  General  of  £2,000  for  the  promotion  of  the  Gospel  Id 
Assembly."    A  remit  of  the  previous  General  the  Highlands  was  transmitted,  with  the  pro- 
Assembly  respecting  the  rule  concerning  mar-  vision  that  a  part  of  it  should  be  appropriated 
riage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  having  been  to  the  encouragement  of  young  men  to  preach 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  presbyteries,  the  in  the  Gaelic  language.      The  report  of  the 
remit— directing  that  *^the  discipline  of  the  Committee  on  Church   Interests  related  the 
Church  shall  not  be  exercised  in  regard   to  failure  of  the  conference  which  was  propoeed 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  or  a  de-  to  be  held  with  the  Free  Church  on  the  sob- 
ceased  wife's  niece" — was  passed  into  an  ad'  ject  of  reunion.    The  Established  Church  had 
interim  act.    The  Assembly  also  resolved  to  wished  the  Conference  to  consider  the  preseot 
send  down  to  the  presbyteries,  under  the  Bar-  state  of  Scotland  ^^  in  the  light  of  the  standardi 
rier  act,  a  remit  for  amending  the  fourth  sec-  common  to  both  Churches,  of  the  claims  of  right, 
tion    of   the   twenty-fourth    chapter    of  the  andof  the  recent  abolition  of  patronage,'' whiJe 
**  Confession  of  Faith  "   by  striking  out  the  the  Free  Church  would  not  go  into  confereDW 
words  ^^  the  man  may  not  marry  any  of  his  unless  the  subject  of  disestablishment  and  eo- 
wife's  kindred  nearer  in  blood  than  he  may  of  dowment  was  left  an  open  question."    The 
his  own,  nor  the  woman  of  her  husband's  kin-  Committee  profoundly  regretted  that  the  diffi- 
dred  nearer  in  blood  than  of  her  own."     A  culries  in  the  way  of  arranging  any  basis  apon 
committee  was  appointed  to  submit  to  the  next  which  a  conference  could  usefully  take  phuw 
General  Assembly  some  suitable  way  in  which  had  proved  insurmountable,  and  admitted  that 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  reply  of  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Com* 
the  Revolution  of  1688.    It  was  resolved  to  mittee  of  the  Free  Church  seemed  to  leave  do 
obtain  signatures  in  all  the  congregations  to  a  ground  on  which  it  could  recommend  the  As- 
petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Dominion  Legis-  sembly  to  continue  any  correspondence  on  the 
lature  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  liquor-  subject  at  the  present  time.      As  there  was 
traffic.  evidence  that  an  organized  and  d^benteat- 

?in.  Chirtb  of  ScodMd. — The  report  to  the  tempt  would  be  m^e  to  force  the  <|iieet)<m 
General  Assembly  of  this  Church  of  its  Com-  of  disestablishment  and  disendowment  mto  the 
mittee  on  Presbyterial  Superintendence  showed  domain  of  practical  politics,  it  behooved  all  the 
that  there  were  now  in  the  Church  585  preach-  friends  of  the  Church  to  be  active  and  watch- 
ing stations,  or  68  more  than  in  1885,  with  fnl.    The  Assembly,  expressing  regret  at  th« 
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Eailare  of  the  present  effort,  reappointed  the  The  mission  fields  were  in  India,  South  Africa, 
x>iniiiittee  with  instructions  to  watch  for  any  Syria,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
opportunity  of  kindly  co-operation  and  inter-  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
x>anie  with  other  Scottish  Churches.  A  depu-  Scotland  met  in  Edinburgh  May  19.  The  Rev. 
:ation  from  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Dr.  Robert  Rainy,  Principal  of  New  College, 
[Jbarch  in  England  in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh,  was  chosen  moderator.  In  his  in- 
Oharch  of  Scotland  was  received,  and  the  As-  augural  address  the  moderator  presented  a  re- 
sembly,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  made  to  it,  view  of  the  social  and  religious  progress  dar- 
resolved  to  allow  the  Synod  to  be  represented  ing  the  last  half-century.  A  report  on  religion 
m  future  Assemblies.  This  Synod  was  en-  and  morals  was  submitted,  which  represented 
leavoring  to  secure  an  Aged  and  Infirm  Min-  that  great  improvement  had  taken  place 
istera'  fund  of  £3,000,  of  which  it  was  hoped  throughout  the  Church  in  regard  to  Church 
:hat  a  half  would  be  contributed  by  the  Church  attendance,  temperance,  and  social  purity.  An 
ot  Scotland.  The  report  on  Patronage  Com-  address  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Ju- 
pensation  showed  that  several  patrons  had  not  bilee  was  adopted.  A  communication  from  the 
claimed  compensation  for  parishes  formerly  in  Established  Church  committee  on  Church  in- 
their  hands.  An  overture  in  favor  of  rescind-  terests  to  the  Assembly  Arrangements  Commit- 
ing  the  acts  requiring  elders  to  sign  the  Con-  tee  was  taken  up.  In  it,  the  former  committee 
fession  of  Faith  was  considered,  after  which  the  refused  to  meet  in  conference  on  the  questions 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  ofestablishment  and  endowment,  but  suggested 
report  upon  in  the  next  year.  The  subject  of  a  conference  on  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  right 
providing  a  better  method  than  the  present  and  the  recent  abolition  of  patronage.  The  Ar- 
3ystem  of  superintending  ministers  in  the  dis-  rangements  Committee  had  replied  that  it  could 
charige  of  their  parochial  duties  by  means  of  not  accept  a  conference  on  the  grounds  pro- 
schedules  of  questions  to  be  answered,  was  posed.  The  Assembly  approved  the  report  of 
remitted  to  a  committee.  The  Committee  on  its  Arrangements  Committee,  and,  while  recog- 
Temperance  expressed  satisfaction  that  that  nizing  the  friendly  intentions  of  the  Established 
cause  had  made  marked  progress  during  the  Church  Assembly,  declared  that  any  proposal 
year.  The  Church  of  Scotland  did  not,  how-  to  the  Free  Church  excluding  from  considera- 
ever,  take  that  place  in  the  promotion  of  tem-  tion  the  solution — namely,  disestablishment  and 
perance  that  it  might  take.  A  Jubilee  address  disendowment— declared  by  the  Free  Church 
lo  the  Queen  was  adopted,  and  a  day  of  to  be  necessary,  must  be  regarded  as  totally 
thanksgiving  for  the  prosperous  continuance  of  unfitted  to  promote  a  worthy,  intelligent,  and 
Uer  Majesty ^s  reign  was  appointed.  The  As-  harmonious  settlement  of  the  subject.  The 
sembly  decided  to  send  a  delegate  to  attend  Assembly  further  declared  on  the  direct  ques- 
the  jubilee  celebration  of  the  Belgian  Presby-  tion  of  disestablishment  that,  *^  continuing  to 
terian  Church.  adhere  to  the  grounds  of  separation  from  the 

IX*  Free  Chnrch  ^f  SettlaBd. — The  statistical  state  which  were  embodied  in  the  disruption 

reports  made  to  the  General  Assembly  showed  of  1848,  and  impressed  with  the  strong  and 

that  there  were  in  this  Church  1,019  regular  various  public  grounds  which  point  to  dises- 

ehargea,  of  which  100  were  collegiate,  with  16  tablishment  as  the  only  solution  of  the  Scottish 

professorships  and  1,144  ministers.    The  num-  Church  question,  it  resolves  again  to  petition 

ber  of  members  had  increased  by  778  during  in  favor  of  disendowment  and  disestablishment 

the  year,  and  was  now  881,242.  in  Scotland."    The  committee  on  federal  rela- 

The  total  income  of  the  Church  for  the  year,  .  tions  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Pres- 

exclusive  of  the  widows*  and  orphans*  schemes,  byterian  Church  in  England  reported  favoring 

had  been  £564,442,  showing  a  decrease  of  £29,-  such  arrangements,  as  should  make  ordained 

607.    The  whole  amount  of  the  widows*  fund  ministers  of  the  latter  Church  open  to  calls  on 

was  £249,114,  and  the  amount  of  the  orphans*  the  same  terms  as  those  of  the  Free  Church, 

fund  £65,115.    There  were  upon  these  funds  and  attendance  at  a  divinity  hall  of  the  Eng- 

232  widows  entitled  to  £46  a  year  each,  129  lisih  Presbyterian  Church  to  be  held  equivalent 

children  entitled  to  £24  each,  and  12  receiving  to  attendance  at  a  Free  Church  college ;  and 

£86  each.    The  year*s  contributions  to  the  Sus-  that  in    missionary  operations  each  Church 

tentation  fund  had  been  £172.125.    Eight  hun-  should  conduct  its  own  work,  but  aim  at  com- 

dred  and  seven  ministers  were  receiving  the  bined  efforts  in  regard  to  the  same  missionary 

equal  dividend.    The  Chnrch  Extension  Build-  enterprise.    The  Assembly  approved  of  this 

ing  fund  had  made  grants  of  £4,011  for  build-  report,  declared  it  desirable  to  federate  with 

ing,  rebuilding,  and  enlargement  to  17  churches,  the  English  Church  as  recommended,  and  or- 

and  had  on  hand  for  future  distribution  a  little  dered  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an 

less  than  £80,000.    The  expenditure  of  the  overture  on  the  subject  for  submission  to  the 

Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers*  fund  had  exceeded  presbyteries,  and  to   communicate  with  the 

the  income  by  £2,000.    The  whole  amount  ob-  Presbyterian  Church  in  England.    A  measure 

tained  by  the  ten  collections  appointed  to  be  was  approved  giving  to  the  presbyteries  the 

made  throughout  the  Church  by  the  last  As-  power,  in  case  of  continued  inefficiency  of  a 

sembly  was  £17,931.    The  gross  income  for  minister,  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  tie;  and  mak- 

the  year  for  foreign  missions  had  been  £81,538.  ing  five  years,  instead  of  three,  the  period  for 
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visitation  of  oongregatioDS.  A  committee  ap-  missionary  from  China,  was  chosen  modentor. 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of  mem-  Reports  were  presented  from  the  comnutteei 
bers  of  non* established  chnrches  in  country  on  the  Church's  relation  to  the  ConfessioD  of 
districts,  reported  that  some  instances  of  at-  Faith  and  on  public  worship.  The  fonner 
tempts  prejudicial  to  such  churches  had  come  committee,  not  being  prepared  to  make  a  final 
to  their  knowledge,  while  many  church  sessions  report,  was  continued,  and  instmcted  to  pro- 
had  represented  that  they  had  no  difficulties  of  ceed  with  the  Compendium  of  Doctrine  and  to 
the  kind  to  encounter.  consider  the  legal  bearing  of  the  declaratorj 

X*  Viltod  PresbyteriaB  Chirdi  ^f  Setdrad. — The  statement.     The  Committee  on  Public  Wor- 

Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  ship  reported  progress  in  the  work  of  examiD- 

Scotland  met    May  2.     The    Rev.  John  B.  ing  the  *^  Westminster  Directory '*  and  of  deter- 

Smith,  of  Greenock,  was  chosen  moderator,  mining  what  abridgments  and  luodificatioDs 

The  statistical  reports  showed  increase  in  the  were  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  condition  and 

number  of  baptisms  and  of  members,  although  wants  of  the  Church  at  the  present  day,  and 

the  increase  in  the  latter  item  was  less  than  it  was  continued.    The  Home  Mission  Committee 

had  been  in  the  two  previous  years — and  im-  reported  growth  in  the  northern  presbyt^es. 

provement  in  the  financial  condition.     The  A  ppoposal  to  ordain  missionaries  for  Lome 

capital  of  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  fund  work  was  remitted  back  to  the  committee,  and 

was  returned  at  £43,899,  with  an  excess  of  ex-  it  was*  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  spiritnal 

penditure  over  income  during    the  year  of  needs  of  the  classes  who    habitually  absent 

£439.    Complaints  being  made  of  want  of  themselves  from  public  worship.    Favorable 

caution  in  the  administration  of  the  fund,  the  reports  were  made  of  the  foreign  missions  in 

Home  Mission  Board  was  requested  to  consider  China  and  in  India.    In  China  there  were  re- 

whether  the  rules  regulating  the  admission  of  turned  16  ordained,  6  medical,  and  8  woman 

annuitants  required  amendment.    The  report  missionaries,   84  native  evangelists,  46  stu- 

of  the  stipend  augmentation  fund  showed  a  dents,  100  mission  stations,  and  3,563  eommo- 

slight  decrease  in  income.  nicants;  and  340  adult  members  had  been  add- 

The  Committee  on  Temperance  and  Morals  ed  during  the  year.  A  '^  dutiful  address"  w» 
was  directed  to  open  communication  with  adopted  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen  on  the 
other  churches  in  order  to  secure  harmony  and  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  in  which  mention  was 
co-operation.  The  Synod  declared  itself  in  made  of  the  **  immense  development  of  relig- 
favor  of  the  Local  Option  bill  then  before  Par-  ions  and  philanthropic  activity"  that  hiid 
liament,  and  decided  to  address  a  memorial  to  taken  place  during  her  reign.  During  the  dis- 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  drink-  cussion  of  this  paper,  satisfaction  was  ex- 
traffic  in  India  and  its  rapid  development  in  pressed  that  her  Migesty  had  oontinoed  to 
Africa.  The  Ecclesiastical  Assessment  (Scot-  show  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  ^e  nmjk 
land)  Bill  was  disapproved  of.  A  proposal  to  worship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Dnrini; 
permit  a  session  to  elect  as  its  representative  her  reign,  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  had 
in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Church  an  acting  grown  about  sevenfold.  The  churches  were 
member  of  another  session,  concerning  which  recommended  to  hold  a  special  service  on  *^  Ja- 
the  presbyteries  and  sessions  had  expressed  bilee  day,'*  June  21st.  Overtures  were  adopt- 
considerable  diversities  of  opinion,  was  remit-  ed  on  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as 
ted.  A  report  bearing  on  the  supervision  of  well  as  petitions  against  the  Marriages  Bill  and 
the  Churches  work  and  the  tenure  of  the  pas-  the  opium-traffic,  and  in  favor  of  the  Sondar 
torate  was  laid  over  for  another  year.  The  closing  of  public-houses.  Six  delegates  were 
subject  of  the  organization  of  a  fund  for  the  appointed  to  attend -the  meeting  of  the  Presbr- 
widows  and  orphans  of  ministers  was  remitted  terian  Alliance  to  be  held  in  London  in  188^ 
to  the  committee  having  it  in  charge,  with  in-  Upon  the  report  that  the  temperance  societies 
struotions  to  consider  if  the  proposed  scheme  ofthe  Church  comprised  23,884  members^gratiti- 
could  not  be  grafted  upon  some  of  the  already  cation  was  expressed  at  the  measure  of  interest 
existing  friendly  societies  of  the  Church.  A  taken  by  the  Church  in  this  work.  In  view  of 
report  on  the  formation  of  guilds  for  the  young  the  proposals  for  a  settlement  of  a  contending 
of  both  sexes  was  left  to  lie  on  the  table  for  claim  with  the  Congregationalists  for  the  pos* 
another  year.  An  address  was  ordered  draft-  ses^^ion  of  a  church  in  Tooting,  it  was  resolved 
ed  to  the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  Jubilee,  that  all  such  cases  be  submitted  in  fotare  to 

XI.  PrabyterlM  Chirdi  ta  Eagkuid.— The  fol-  arbitration, 
lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this  XIL  PresbyteriaB  Chirdi  !■  InteBi. — The  i^ta- 
Church  for  1887 :  Number  of  congregations,  tistical  summaries  of  this  Church,  as  presented 
286 ;  of  communicants,  61,781 ;  number  of  Eit-  to  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  showed  that 
tings  in  churches,  146.742 ;  number  of  pupils  the  number  of  families  in  connection  with  tb« 
in  Sabbath-schools,  75,794;  of  teachers  in  the  congregations  had  increased  by  528;  of  coo- 
same,  7,210;  total  income  of  the  Church  for  municants,  by  645;  of  stipend -payers,  by  535; 
the  year,  £206,533.  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  by  142;  and  of 

The  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  pnpils  in  Sabbath-schools,  by  1,074. 

England  met  in  Manchester  April  24.     The  The   number  of  Sabbath-schools  was  nov 

Rev.  William  Sutherland  Swanson,  a  returned  1,107,  with  8,939  teachers,  and  101,230  papilai 
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QtribatioDs  from  these  schools  for  the  body,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
aoiiDted  to  £2,951.  The  total  coDgrega-  organic  unity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
income  for  the  year  was  £159,550,  or  throughout  the  Australian  colonies.  At  its 
more  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  second  meeting,  held  in  1887,  steps  were  taken 
tation  trustees  returned  a  capital  account  to  perfect  the  machinery  for  federal  action. 
r,735,  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  A  scheme  was  advanced  for  the  common  train- 
come  for  Foreign  Missions  had  been  ing  and  uniform  examination  of  theological 
8,  showing  an  increase  of  £700.  The  candidates ;  and  additional  measures  were  in- 
nd  Infirm  Ministers^  fund  secured  a  re-  stitnted  for  securing  a  uniform  directory  of 
illowance  of  £100  to  each  minister.  worship,  with  a  view  as  was  understood,  not 
General  Assembly  met  in  Belfast  June  of  destroying  individual  liberty  in  the  conduct 
B  Rev.  Dr.  Orr  was  chosen  moderator,  of  public  worship,  but  of  protecting  the  order 
isiness  transacted  was  chiefly  of  a  rou-  of  worship  from  undue  caprice, 
aracter,  without  questions  to  excite  act-  FKISOK  REFORM*  IVison  reform  during  the 
Hussion.  The  *^  Revised  Book  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  almost  en- 
ution  and  Government  of  the  Church  tirely  experimental ;  and  it  is  only  within  the 
rectory  for  the  Administration  of  Ordi-  past  decade  that  the  science  of  penology  has 
"  was  adopted.  The  subject  of  iraffling  shaped  for  itself  a  body  of  principles  and  pre- 
ars,  which  was  brought  up  in  the  report  cepts  that  are  likely  to  be  permanent.  Prior 
State  of  Religion  and  Evangelization,  to  the  enunciation  of  the  indeterminate-sen- 
lerred  to  a  committee  for  consideration,  tenoe  principle  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Hill  and 
eclion  of  a  Victoria  Jubilee  Assembly  its  modified  application  in  the  prisons  of  Ire- 
as  decided  upon.  Deputies  were  ap-  land  under  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  with  its  more 
1  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Alliance  complete  realization  in  the  New  York  State 
e  Centennial  Celebration  of  Presby-  Reformatory,  the  protection  of  society  by 
un  in  America.  mere  incarceration  of  law-breakers  was  the 
Wdsh  Calvtilgtlc  MetliodlslB. — Statistics  of  dominant  idea  of  most  of  the  prison  systems, 
arch  were  presented  to  the  General  As-  Prison  discipline,  from  the  earliest  records  to 
,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary :  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  had  in 
r  of  congregations,  1,224 ;  of  ministers,  it  the  following  principles :  1.  Retribution  for 
lained,  and  370  not  ordained ;  of  dea-  injury  done  to  society.  2.  Protection  to  so- 
,505 ;  of  communicants,  128,401 ;  of  ad-  oiety  by  incarceration  or  banishment  or  death. 
1, 278,039;  of  teachers  in  Sunday-schools,  8.  Protection  to  society  by  deterrent  example 
i  of  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  186,740 ;  of  punishments.  The  practical  working  of 
;  of  contributions  during  the  year,  £172,-  these  principles  resulted  in  such  a  state  of  the 
The  amount  contributed  for  missions  prisons  as  called  forth  the  labors  of  John 
,080.  Of  1,252  chapels  belonging  to  the  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  in  England,  and  of 
tion,  652  were  freehold  and  600  lease-  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of 
The  General  Assembly  met  in  Liver-  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons  in  America. 
May.  Rev.  Owen  Thomas,  D.  D.,  was  The  malefactor  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of 
moderator.  Gains  of  363  members  and  society,  and  an  efibrt  was  made  to  mete  out  to 
herents  were  reported  in  the  English  him  a  degree  of  retributive  justice  such  as 
es.  The  subject  of  dealing  with  the  should  make  him  suffer  for  the  injury  he  had 
debts,  which  bad  grown  from  £202,000  done,  not  with  a  view  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
I  to  £325,000,  was  referred  to  the  pro*  culprit,  but  to  inflict  punishment  for  the  sake 
synods.  A  proposition  for  the  union  of  of  the  pain — to  get  the  criminal  out  of  sight, 
leges  at  Bala  and  Trevecca  was  relegated  out  of  the  temporary  possibility  of  doing 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  harm ;  to  make  the  pain  of  his  punishment  a 
n  of  union  between  the  two  provinces  popularly  recognized  sequence  of  his  wrong- 
les.  The  object  of  the  Intermediate  doing.  The  practical  result  was,  that  men 
ion  Bill  recently  introduced  into  Parlia-  were  treated  in  prison  as  outcasts,  were  re- 
as  commended,  but  the  bill  was  declared  turned  to  society  with  enmity  in  their  hearts, 
inadequate  and  unsuitable  to  the  require-  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  forces  of  society, 
jf  the  principality.^'  branded  as  criminals,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Mglial  SeMsdra  Chuth  ef  Seotfauid* — At  principle  of  deterrence  was  found  to  be  almost 
teting  of  the  Synod,  a  committee  was  wholly  inoperative  either  upon  the  imprisoned 
ted  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  malefactor  or  the  class  from  which  he  came. 
I  and  report  to  the  next  meeting.  The  It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 
of  the  motion  for  appointing  the  com-  century  that  better  statistics  made  the  world 
said  that,  if  aflfairs  continued  to  go  on  as  aware  how  little  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
ad  been  going,  there  would  be  great  prevailing  prison  systems.  The  great  work 
of  the  Church  losing  its  identity.  The  of  Beccaria  on  **  Crimes  and  Punishments  '* 
)  number  of  members  was  shown  by  the  (1764)  laid  down  principles  that  at  once  ar- 
I  to  be  only  3,475.  rested  the  respectful  attention  of  social  scien- 
Federal  AsseaMy  ef  AnstnlUu — The  Pres-  tists.  But  there  were  at  that  time  no  general 
n  Federal  Assembly  of  Australia  is  a  statistics  and  no  collated  information.    There 
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came  afterward  the  pablished  works  of  John  their  places  as  self-snpportiDg  and  aelf-respect- 

Howard,    whose  philanthropic  labors    foand  ing  members  of  society,  while  criminak  were 

their  best  fruitage  in  the  information  that  he  released  on  the  expiration  of  time-sentoiceg 

collected  and  arranged.    But  Howard^s  sug-  who  were  as  much  members  of  the  crimiiul 

gestions  only  pointed  to  a  remedy  in  external  class  as  they  were  on  the  first  day  of  their  in- 

conditions,  to  greater  cleanliness  and  better  carceration.    The  remedy  for  this  condition  of 

ventilation,    to    the    better    classification    of  things,  as  suggested  by  Frederick  Hill,  was  to 

criminals,  and  to  the  abolishment  of  fees  for  transfer  the  decision  as  to  the  length  of  senteoce 

jail-delivery.     His  work  called  the  attention  from  the  court  to  the  managers  and  keepers  of 

of  European  governments  to  the  condition  of  the  prisons — the  duration  of  the  sentence  to 

prisons,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  depend  on  the  evidences  given  by  the  prisoner 

century  more  information  as  to  the  actual  of  his  ability  and  intention  to  earn  an  honest 

state  of  the  prisons  was  gathered  than  during  living  and  lead  a  law-abiding  life.    The  no- 

the   whole  preceding  history  of  the  world,  ment  the  indefinite  -  sentence    principle  wis 

The  writings  of  the  Hon.  Matthew  Davenport  broached,  a  storm  of  discussion  arose  as  to 

Hill,  the  masterly  reports  of  the  Hon.  Frederick  whether  the  primary  end  of  punishment  was 

Hill,  and  the  works  of  Buxton  in  England,  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  or  the  protec- 

with  the  works  of  Livingston  and  Dr.  Francis  tion  of  society.   Until  the  experiment  was  tried, 

Lieber  in  America,  of  Wichem  in  Germany,  of  purely  reformatory  prisons  conducted  oo  the 

and  of  De  Tocqueville  in  France,  all  showed  graded  and  indefinite-sentence  plan,  there  were 

an  intelligent  view  of  the  real  prison  question,  no  data  to  prove  what  has  since  been  mort 

Each  suggested  some  new  and  radical  change,  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the  highest  prote^ 

The  solitary  system  had  been  tried,  and  the  tion  to  society  was  effected   by  the  largest 

severities  of  entire  and  idle  isolation  had  been  reformation  of  criminals.    In  *^  The  State  of 

found  wanting  in  efficiency  and  productive  of  the    Prisons,"   by  Rev.  E.  O.  Wines,  a  view 

grave  evils.    Transportation  had  been  tried  for  of  this  discussion  is  afforded  in  the  followiog 

more  than  a  century,  and  its  evils  were  be-  words :  **  Archbishop  Whately  entered  the  dis- 

coming  more  apparent.    Then  the  key-note  cussion,  saying:  *  We  can  not  admit  that  the 

of  the  most  conspicuous  reform  known   to  reformation  of  the  convict  is  an  essential  part 

practical  penology  was  struck  in  an  utterance  of  of  punishment ;  it  may  be  Joined  to  it  inci- 

the  Hon.  Frederick  Hill,  Inspector  of  the  Scot-  dentally,  but  can  not  belong   essentially  and 

tish  Prisons.     He  boldly  declared  himself  for  necessarily  to  a  penal    system.*    Abstractlr, 

the  principle  of  indefinite  or  indeterminate  this  may  be  true;  but  prison  discipline  is  a 

sentences.    The  sentence  that  Pope  Clement  very  concrete  thing.     The  real  question  is 

XI  had  written  over  the  door  of  the  Roman  What  class  of  agencies — the  reformatory  or 

prison  of  St.  Michele,  ^*  Parum  est  improhus  the  deterrent — will  be  found  most  effective  io 

eoereere  pcmdy  nisi  bonos  effieiM  disciplina,^^  preventing  crime,  and  so  in  protecting  socie- 

was  becoming  a  generally  recognized  axiom  of  ty  ?   Mr.  Olay,  of  Preston  jail,  maintained  with 

penology,  but  so  firmly  were  the  old  methods  earnestness  that  reformation  is  a  more  esseo- 

of  treatment  grounded  in  custom  that  it  had  tial  element  than  even  punishment,  in  any  svs- 

little  practical  application.     When  the  attempt  tem  directed  to  these  ends.    He  looked  npon 

was  made  to  apply  it,  it  was  found  to  be  in-  the  mass  of  prisoners  as  (to  use  his  own  phraw) 

consistent  with  existing  systems.    The  length  *  incidental  offenders,*  men  who  broke  the  law 

of  sentence  having  been  determined  by  the  on  sudden  impulse,  and  generally  as  the  effect 

court,  there  was  no  incentive   to    improve-  of  drink.     These  incipient  criminals  he  con* 

ment  in  the  possibility  of  an  earlier  liberation,  sidered  the  very  men  whom  it  was  most  pos* 

The  retributive  idea  being  dominant  in  the  old  sible  to  reform  through  a  firm  but  kindly  di^- 

system,  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  make  an  cipline,  and  especially  through  the  regeneratire 

incentive  by  the  introduction  of  any  special  and  purifying  influences  of  religion.    The  resl 

privileges  that  would  ameliorate  the  condition  problem   (he  contended)  was  to  derise  some 

of  the  prisoner.  method  of  treatment  that  would  combine  d^ 

Statistics  show  that  by  the  old  system  the  terrence  and  moral  amendment,  punishment 

primary  object  of  imprisonment,  protection  of  and  reformation ;  always,  however,  in  riew  of 

society,  was  not  efficiently  promoted.    It  was  the  protection  ofsociety  through  the  preventioo 

found,  moreover,  that  the  deterrent  influences  of  crime.    This  is  the  view  now  generaUj  held 

of  severe  punishments  had  been  vastly  overrat-  by  the  soundest  students  of  penitentiarj  sd- 

ed.    In  spite  of  the  vast  machinery  of  criminal  ence."    The  reformation  of  the  offender  as  a 

cx)urt9,  ]>risons,  capital  punishments,  and  police  protection  to  society  is  now  the  aim  of  the 

organization,  the  world^s  criminal  class  was  best  penal  systems.    To  keep  him  a  ward  of 

increasing.    The  rotation  of  prisoners  in  the  the  State  till  such  reformation  has  taken  place* 

prisons  was  noted.     It  came  to  be  a  popular  and  to  release  him  as  soon  as  it  has  taken 

adage,  "  Once  a  criminal,  always  a  criminal."  place,  is  the  practical  problem  involved.    The 

There  seemed  to  be  something  radically  wrong  solution  of  this  problem  has  occupied  the  at- 

in  the  whole  system  of  pensd  procedure.    By  tention  of  the  master  minds  of  penological  sci- 

the  system  of  time-sentences,  men  were  kept  in  ence.    No  one  has  perhaps  done  more  towanl 

the  prisons  long  after  they  were  fitted  to  take  this  end  than  Sir  Walter  Grofton,  who  devised 
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ind  organized  the  Irish  penitentiary  system.  The  advantages  derived  from  making  the  re- 

rhis  system,  sometimes  called  the  Orof ton  Sys>  lease  conditional  upon  behavior  are  so  patent 

iem  and  sometimes  the  Irish. System,  has  three  that  in  some  modification  the  plan  has  been 

itages :  1.  A  penal  stage  of  cellular  separation  adopted    in   all  civilized  countries.     In  the 

sontinning  eight  months,  which  may  be  pro-  United  States  the  principle  finds  recognition  in 

longed  to  nine  months  by  misconduct.    2.  A  what  is  known   as    the   commutation    plan, 

reformatory  stage,  where  the  progressive  prin-  Commutation  laws  are  on  the  statute-books  of 

i^iple  comes  into  play,  of  unequal  duration  ac-  nearly  all  the  States.    By  these  the  prisoner 

[»ordtng  to  length  of  sentence.    8.  A  proba-  earns  a  diminution  of  his  sentence  by  good  be- 

tionary  stage  to  verify  the  reformatory  action  havior.    The  managers  of  prisons  are  nnani- 

[>f  the  preceding  discipline.    4.  A  stage  of  con-  mous  in  their  testimony  of  the  good  effect  of 

ditional  liberation,  on  the  tioket-of- leave  plan ;  these  laws.    The  lesson  learned  from  this  par- 

the  convict,  though  at  large,  still  remaimng  a  tial  application  of  the  indeterminate-sentence 

ward  of  the  state  and  subject  to  the  friendly  principle  has  prompted  another  step  in  practi- 

Burveillance  of  the  police.    Dr.  Wines,  in  de-  cal  penology,  in  the  establishment  of  the  State 

scribing  the  Orofton  system,  says :  **  It  may  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  a  prison  for  fel- 

be  shortly  defined  as  an  adult  reformatory,  in  ons  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  under 

which,  through  moral  agencies,  the  will  of  the  their  first  sentence.     Here  the  indeterminate 

prisoner  is  brought  into  accord  with  the  will  sentence  is  still  further  applied,  and  no  limit  is 

of  the  keeper,  and  held  there  so  long  that  vir-  fixed  to  the  sentence  other  than  that  fixed  by 

tue  becomes  a  habit."    After  visiting  one  de-  the  maximum  term  of  the  statute-book.    The 

partment  of  the  Irish  system,  the  same  author  burglar  may  earn  his  way  to  respectability  in 

says :  '*  The  progress  toward  liberation  is  the  one  year  or  he  may  remain  twenty  years  un- 

great  force,  but  there  are  other  manifold  mo-  der  the  discipline  of  the  prison.    The  Elmira 

tlves  besides  to  exertion,  self-contml,  and  self-  Reformatory  was  established  in  1877,  and  was 

conquest.     With  every  advance  there  is  an  for  five  years  regarded  as  an  experiment.    It 

increase  of  privilege,  of  gratuity,  of  liberty,  is  now  regarded  as  a  success.    In  addition  to 

The  great  point  is,  to  induce  the  prisoner  to  an  indeterminate  period  of  incarceration,  there 

l)ecome  an  agent  in  his  own  reformation.'*  is  a  period  of  conditional  liberation  called  the 

The  result  of  the  Irish  system  was  so  satisfac-  parole  period.    The  prisoner,  on  the  decision 

tory  that  its  principles  have  come  to  be  the  of  the  warden  and  managers,  is  allowed  to  go 

dominant  force  in  all  the  British  prisons.     In  out  into  the  world  to  test  his  ability  to  make 

a  report  on  the  English  prisons,  made  by  a  his  own  way  in  an  honest  life.    He  is  still  a 

committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  ward  of  the  State,  and  may  remain  so  during 

York,  we  learn  that  the  principal  character-  the  maximum  term  that  the  statute  imposes 

istics  of  the  system  in  vogue  are :  1.  The  grad-  for  his  crime  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  his  ref- 

ual  progress  made  in  the  disuse  of  short  terms  ormation.     If,   on  the  other  hand,  he  gives 

of  imprisonment.    2.  The  thorough  classifioa-  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  complete  change  of 

tion  of  convicts  under  penal  sentence.    8.  The  life,  he  may  at  any  time  receive  his  absolute 

public  -  account    system   of   labor    on   public  release  at  the  hands  of  the  managers.    The 

work.    4.  The  rules  of  civil-service  selection  claim  is  made  by  the  managers  of  the  reform- 

and  protection,  rigidly  applied  to  priscm  offi-  atory  that  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  those 

cers.    5.  The  supervision  of  the  prisons  by  the  who  enter  the  institution  give  satisfactory  evi- 

Govemment  and  by  local  authorities.   By  three  dences  of  reformation.    This  is  a  larger  claim 

similar  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1877,  all  than  has  ever  been  made  under  the  old  system 

the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  came  under  the  of  penal  discipline.     The  results  of  the  Elmira 

supervision  of  the  Home  Office ;  but  special  system  have  been  so  startling  that  other  States 

supervisory  powers   are   vested  in   the  local  have  regarded  them  with  doubt,  and  have  sent 

authorities,  in  so  far  as  local  prisons  are  con-  commissions  to  verify  them.    Massachusetts, 

oemed.    This  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  bor-  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  already  estab- 

ough  prison  system.    The  convict  prisons  have  lifhed  similar  reformatory  prisons,  and  other 

not  to  any  great  degree  been  affected  by  the  States  are  preparing  to  follow.    The  Elmira 

law  of  1877,  having  previously  been  under  the  Reformatory  has  been  from  its  establishment 

charge  of  the  Home  Office.    The  result  of  this  under  the  charge  of  Z.  R.  Brockway,  who  had 

centralization  and  the  creation  of  a  system  earned  a  prominent  place  as  a  practical  penolo- 

looking  first  to  the  protection  of  society  by  the  gist  before  he  was  called  to  this  special  work, 

reformation  of  the  criminal,  has  been  most  in-  The  tendency  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 

Btmctive.    In  a  recent  work  by  Sir  Edtnund  century  in  all  matters  of  prison  discipline  in 

F.  Du  Cane,  Chairman  of  Directors  of  Convict  civilized  countries  is  to  a  more  complete  or- 

Prisons,   we   find  that,  notwithstanding    the  ganization  and  centralization  of  authority.   The 

steady  increase  in  the  population  of  England  jail  system  in  the  United  States,  and  all  local- 

and  Wales,  there  was  an  actual  decrease  in  the  prison  systems  elsewhere,  have  been  universally 

number  of  criminals  sentenced.     And  from  condemned  in  all  councils  of  penology.    In 

statistics  obtained  elsewhere  it  is  shown  that  England  the  borough  prisons  have  been  abol- 

the  ratio  of  prisoners  to  the  population  of  the  ished,  and  in  France  the  departmental  prisons 

entire  kingdom  is  steadily  decreasing.  of  all  classes  are  now  little  more  than  prisons 
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for  detention  of  witne&<«es  and  those  awaiting  ment  are  sent  to  various  State-prisons  or  coon- 
trial.    In  Austria,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Italy,  ty  penitentiaries  where  contracts  have  beeo 
the  cellular  system  of  imprisonment  prevails,  made  for  their  care.    This  plan  has  been  con- 
but  with  considerable  modification.    In  Russia  demned  by  the  National  Priaon  AssodatioD, 
the  newer  prisona,  under  the  intelligent  direo-  and  efforts  have  been  ansaccesafhlly  made  to 
tion  of  Count  Solluhab,  were  built  on  the  sepa-  establ  ish  one  or  more  prisons  for  United  Stata 
rate-cell  plan,  with  the  intention  of  working  prisoners.    The  agitation  for  a  more  unified 
certain  classes  of  prisoners  together.     Under  system  of  prisons  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  present  direction  of  M.  Galkine-Wroskoi  continuous  since  1885,  and  much  has  been  sc- 
an effort  is  being  made  to  form  a  complete  complished  in  this  direction  through  the  efforts 
system  of  such  prisons  for  all  classes  of  prison-  of  volunteer  prison  associations, 
ers.     The  improvements  in  Russian  prisons  Prism   issMlAtltMi  —  Volunteer   association 
and  in  the  prison- stations  of  Siberia  has  been  for  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  pnsonen, 
very  marked  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  for  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  for 
and  the  Government  has  shown  a  hearty  de-  assistance  of  discharged  prisoners,  have  exer- 
sire  to  effect  a  complete  reform.    In  Spain,  cised  great  influence  in  promoting  prison  re- 
through    the    efforts    of   Donna    Concepcion  form.    They  exist  in  France,  England,  Ireland, 
d^Areflal  and  her  colaborers,  there  has  been  a  Scotland,  Belguim,  Spain,  Germany,  the  United 
complete  exposi  of  the  atrocious  system  of  States,  and  other  countries.    In  several  cases 
contracting  out  the  prisons.    They  have  been  they  have  been  granted  powers  of  inq>ection 
greatly  improved,  the  congregate  system  pre-  and  supervision  by  the  Government,  and  bare 
vailing.    In  Italy  the  new  prisons  are  among  thus  become  a  part  of  the  system  for  the  can 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  through  the  efforts  of  criminal  and  delinquent  classes.    The  oldest 
of  Signer  Beltrani  -  Scalia,   late  Director   of  association  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States, 
Prisons,  a  new  model  prison  has  been  built  on  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  is  the  Peon- 
the  site  of  the  ancient  prison  of  Regina  Coeli,  sylvania  Prison  Society,  organized  as  '^  The 
which  is  in  harmony  with  the  latest  develop-  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miser- 
ments  of  penological  science.     In  Germany,  in  ies  of  Public  Prisons.''    It  has  recently  cele- 
Switzerland,  in  Denmark,   and  in  Brazil,   a  brated  its  centennial.     Similar  organizations 
strong  effort  is  made  to  carry  out  a  progressive  have  been  long  established  in  the  older  States, 
and  classified  system.     In  the  United  States  notably  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Nev 
prevails  what  is  known  as  the  Auburn  system  York.    In  1872,  through  the  efforts  of  E.  C. 
— cellular  separation  by  night  and  on  Sunday,  Wines,  then  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
and  association  during  the  working  hours  of  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  the  National 
the  day.    The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  Prison  Association  of  the  United  States  was 
solitary-cellular  system  as  shown  at  the  East-  organized.    It  was  designed  to  harmonize  all 
ern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania.     Here  the  the  elements  of  prison  reform  in  the  countrj, 
prisoners  are  supposed  to  be  kept  in  complete  and  was  doing  much  in  that  direction  when  Dr. 
isolation,   working  in  their  cells,  and  never  Wines  died  in  1879.     Before  his  death  the  Na- 
leaving  them  until  the  terra  of  their  imprison-  tional  Prison  Association  had  brought  abootan 
ment  expires.    As  there  is  a  much  larger  num-  organization  of  the  International  Prison  Cooi- 
ber  of  prisoners  in  this  prison  than  of  cells,  mission,  made  up  of  delegates  from  ^veral  of 
the  system  can  not  be  carried  out  perfectly ;  the  most  important  governments  of  the  world, 
but  this  prison  is  generally  regarded  as  typical  This  organization  grew  directly  out  of  the  In- 
of  the  solitary-cellular  plan.    In  the  Southern  ternational  Prison  Congress  at  London  in  1871 
States,  the  peculiar  conditions  resulting  from  It  is  the  body  under  which  two  Intemationai 
the  late  war  made  the  establishment  of  con-  Prison  Congresses  have  since  been  "held — tbatuf 
vict-camps  a  necessity.    There  were  no  pris-  Stockholm  in  1878,  and  that  of  Rome  in  188d. 
ons,  and  the  States  were  too  poor  to  build  It  is  now  making  arrangements  for  the  fourth 
prisons.     Stockades  were    made,   hut^   were  Prison  Congress,  to  be  held  in  St.  Peterabarg, 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  railroads,  or  Russia,  in  1890.    At  the  last  Prison  Congress, 
other  similar  works,  and  the  convicts  hired  to  at  Rome,  the  members  numbered  234^  of  whom 
contractors,  who  virtually  assumed  complete  about  one  third  were  official  delegates,  ap- 
control  of  them.    Very  great  abuses  grew  up  pointed  to  represent  their  governments.    Tb« 
under  this  system,  which  have  become  known  National   Prison   Association    of  \ht  United 
through  official  reports  and  through  investiga-  States  was  reorganized  at  Saratoga  in  18S5, 
tions  made  by  individuals.     Several  of  the  with  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  ex- Preddent  of  tb« 
Southern  States  are  now  building  prisons,  and  United  States,  at  its  head.     It  has  held  con- 
all  of  them  are  taking  measures  to  remedy  the  gresses  in  Saratoga,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  and  To- 
evils  that  have  been  pointed  out.  ronto  (Canada).    These  have  been  the  largest 
The  United  States  Government  has  no  prisons  prison-reform  meetings  ever  known,  and  bare 
of  its  own,  with  the  exception  of  the  Military  done  much  to  unify  the  various  plans  of  prison 
Prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas.    It  has  discipline  in  North  America.     The  National 
several  jails  at  its  military  posts,  all  of  which  Prison  Association  is  in  full  affiliation  and  cor- 
are  in  wretched  condition.     Those  convicted  respondence  with  the  principal  prison  associa- 
for  offenses  against  the  United  States  Govern-  tions  of  the  world,  and  valuable  reports  and 
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its  have  been  published.  There  are  in 
)ed  States  and  Canada  fonrteen  prison 
ons  or  prisoners*  aid  associations,  and 
rbole  world  the  number  exceeds  two 

lime  CONFiSfillCE.  A  Bible  and  Pro- 
!onference  was  held  in  Chicago,  III., 
member  16  to  21, 1886.  It  was  the  sec- 
ting  of  the  kind  that  has  been  held,  the 
having  met  in  New  York  city  in  1878. 
for  the  present  conference  was  signed 
than  two  hundred  ministers,  and  va- 
lominations  were  represented  among 
10  participated  in  its  proceedings.  The 
ce  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  pa- 
1  discussions  upon  topics  connected 
3  prophecies  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
coming  of  Christ.  Papers  were  read 
)  Return  of  the  Lord,  Literal,  Personal, 
•by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin;  "The 
jomiDg  to  be  premillennial,"  by  Prof 
jtroeter;  "  Premillennial  Motives  to 
sm,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pearson ; 
ions  to  the  Doctine  of  Christ's  Premil- 
Coming  answered,"  by  Elder  J.    M. 

**The  Times  of  the  Gentiles,"  by  Dr. 
).  Bishop;  '* Christ's  Prophecies,"  by 
imniis;  "The  Fullness  of  the  Gen- 
r  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Erdman  ;  "Spiritu- 
tualism,  and  Theosophy/'  by  the  Rev. 
.  Gordon;  "The  Practical  Influence 
er  of  "  Christ's  Second  Coming,"  by 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kennedy  ;  "  Judgments  and 
I,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Parsons; 
ology,  as  taught  by  our  Lord,"  by 
C.  Marquis ;  "  Contending  earnestly  for 
h,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Erdman ; 
ntiohrist,"  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Moorhead ; 
dgment."  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Ken- 
he  Priesthood  of  Christ,"  by  the  Rev. 
Ham  Dinwiddle;  *' Prophecy  and  Is- 
r  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  West ;  and 
h's  Kingly  Glory,"  by  Bishop  W.  R. 
n.  Letters  of  sympathy  with  the 
►f  the  Conference  were  read  from  Mr. 
L  M«»ody,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  Bo- 
on Faussett,  Prof.  Godet,  Prof.  Volck, 
it,  Russia;  and  Dr.   F.  Delitzsch,  of 

Prof.  Delitzsch  avowed  himself  a 
but  not  in  the  sense  that  the  glonfled 
'ill  c<»rae  to  the  nnglorified  earth  to 
housand  years  in  flesh  and  blood;  but 
;  the  sense  that  the  saints  will  rule 
I  a  thousand  years  from  heaven. 
STJUrr  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  III  THE 
STATES.  This  Church  has  continued 
ly  course  during  the  year  1887.  It 
to  its  usual  methods,  avoiding  ez- 
s  and  spasmodic  efforts,  and  is  at  the 
ue  fully  alive  to  all  the  great  ques- 
^t  are  stirring  the  heart  of  Protestant 
dom  in  this  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
sntury.  The  proposed  enrichment  of 
irgy,  by  enlarging  and  improving  for 
itional  use  the  public  services  of  tlie 
has  met  with  more  or  less  favor,  while 
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final  settlement  of  debated  and  doubtful  points 
has  been  postponed  to  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  in  1889.  The  sources  of  in- 
formation in  preparing  this  article  are  the 
published  journals  of  conventions,  reports  and 
documents  of  church  societies  and  corpora- 
tions, Pott's  " Church  Almanac,"  and  Whita- 
ker's  "  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac."  The 
following  table  presents  a  summary  of  statis- 
tics of  the  Church  during  1887 : 

DIOCESES  AND  MISSIONS. 


DIOCESES. 


Almbftma 

Albany 

ArkftDSM 

California 

(Central  New  Tork  . .  . 
Central  Pennsylvania . . 

Chicago 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

E«Bt  Carolina 

Easton 

Florida 

Fond  du  Lac 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KansAB 

Kf  ntncky 

Long  Inland 

Louuiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachasetts 

Michigan 

Milwaukee 

Minnesota 

MlssiMippt 

MiEBOun 

No'braaka 

Newark 

New  Hampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

I'ennsylTaoia 

Pittsburg 

Quincy 

Rhode  Island 

ttouth  Carolins 

Southern  Ohio 

Bpringfleld 


ienuessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virjrinla 

We«tem  Michigan. . 
Western  New  York 
West  Virginia 


MiaSTONABT  JCBIS- 
DIOIlOMa. 

Oregon  

North  DakoU 

(Colorado 

atah 

Nevada 

South  Dakota  

Northern  Texas  

Western  Texas 

Northern  CaKfomia  . . 
New  Mexico  and  Ari- 


zona  

Montana 

Washington 

Wyoming  and  Idaho 

West  Africa 

<hlna 

Japan  


Total 8,906 


ckncj- 

klMI. 

80 

42 

181 

111 

15 

22 

76 

28 

101 

110 

106 

91 

74 

47 

1M 

157 

28 

29 

i8 

84 

88 

86 

45 

55 

8S 

51 

40 

52 

86 

41 

55 

68 

82 

64 

49 

42 

118 

19 

85 

42 

80 

84 

170 

180 

179 

111 

80 

66 

66 

87 

88 

104 

29 

54 

6U 

98 

40 

24 

91 

80 

87 

81 

104 

74 

888 

198 

57 

75 

66 

71 

284 

128 

68 

59 

24 

28 

CO 

42 

46 

ro 

94 

60 

40 

5S 

45 

67 

25 

[JS 

85 

51 

154 

181 

24 

27 

114 

110 

22 

27 

17 

27 

12 

48 

ST. 

52 

6 

7 

4 

2 

82 

75 

12 

21 

14 

41 

16 

21 

6 

21 

12 

24 

12 

15 

10 

17 

14 

•  • 

24 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

8,906 

8,200 

a»^ 


489 

1.816 

180 

1,001 

1,581 

1^6 

1,484 

2,072 

2C8 

819 

441 

450 

800 

577 

65S 


2f)8 

478 

2,427 

Oil 

894 

2.888 

2.69U 

1,486 

66S 

1,016 

858 

822 

297 

1,742 

821 

1,064 

5,766 

611 

1,049 

8,918 

1,220 

WO 

950 

571 

5'«5 

886 

584 

4i)8 

8.0 

1,625 

427 

1,609 

271 


220 
154 
427 
126 
1^6 
598 
191 
20S 
811 

106 
158 
188 
175 
97 

lor 

847 


58.589 


865 

1,049 

148 

605 

1,002 

1,082 

1.092 

1,166 

98 

253 

186 

888 

8S6 

466 

499 

516 

187 

466 

1,449 

512 

249 

12S1 

1,684 

994 

549 

717 

298 

717 

228 

979 

257 

£21 

8.605 

806 

756 

2,186 

7^5 

160 

488 

8'57 

478 

229 

847 

264 

268 

1,496 

&S8 

1,204 

22T 


184 
81 

260 
61 
88 

198 

120 
2 

128 

81 

98 
79 

50 
82 


87 


85,871 


CoaaiDm> 
fiicaoU. 


4,652 

15,455 

1.406 

5,987 

18,288 

8,548 

10,974 

22,784 

2,065 

2,828 

2,768 

2,4*8 

2,988 

4,882 

4,928 

5,848 

2,167 

5,714 

19,178 

4,445 

2,829 

24,596 

28,4(5 

11,486 

5,481 

7.6:^5 

2.510 

6,944 

2,4C0 

12.821 

2,686 

10,869 

46,066 

8,r98 

8,751 

82.200 

7,888 

2,086 

8,204 

5,188 

6,r98 

8.148 

8.718 

2,978 

8.926 

15,892 

8,H56 

13,805 

2,719 


1,824 

688 

2,1&9 

518 

402 

1,628 

1.541 

1,8S9 

824 

192 
1,0«5 
6fl 
577 
472 
874 
429 


437.828 
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NomberofdiooeseB 49     Cash  in  hand  (September,  1S86) $iO,T»  51 

Nomber  of  rolsslonAiy  Jurisdictions   (including  Offerings,  legacies,  eic 18M27  16 

Aftica,  China,  and  Japan) IT     Specials 21,781  » 

Bishops OS  

C«ndidates  for  orders 84i  Total $17a3*8  « 

Deacons  ordained ..  126  

Priests  ordained   100  Expenditures  on  account  of  mi^siona,  etc,  in  West 

PriesU  and  deacons 8,888        Alrica,  China,  and  Japan $101479  « 

Whole  number  of  clergy 8,906     Specials 11,41816 

Whole  number  of  parisnes  (about) 8.200     Salaries,  rent,  printing,  etc ]S,S$]  21 

Baptisms,  Infant 41,9<i8     Balance  in  hand 44,974  atf 

BapUsms.  adult 9,979  

Ba  ptisms,  not  specified 1 ,707  Total $175,848  44 

ToUl 58,889  rru          •     •                      _x        *  ^        •           i.  ^         • 

ConArmed,  number  of 85,871  1  he  mission   property  at  lOroigD   stations  IS 

Communicants 487,828  estimated  to  be  worth,  in  Africa.  $21,400;  in 

BiJriSSf**':: 28;i68  Cl^na  (about),  $170,000;    in  Japan  (aboot), 

Sunday-Bohcmi  teachers  .'...'..!!...!!!!!'. 88,400  $50, 000  ;   total,  $24 1 ,400. 

?.°°iir'S^*^*/^*'"i*"  K eoSS'^  TfceWfBM'sAixilianr  to  the  Board  of  Missions 

Contributions  for  church  purposes $9,776,814  *7*  " .'             ««™« t       Z:  .  ^    .  ,   .  ^^'^^ 

renders  important  and  emcient  aid  m  all  the 
DmmsUc  ami  Foreign  HlHltMi— The  Missionary  departments  by  means  of  parochial,  city,  conn- 
Council,  as  constituted  by  the  General  Con-  ty,  and  diocesan  associations  of  ladies,  formed 
vention  of  1886,  consists  of  all  the  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money,  preparing 
an  equal  number  of  presbyters,  and  an  equal  and  forwarding  boxes  to  missionaries  and  mis- 
number  of  laymen.  It  meets  annually  (except  sion  stations,  and  in  various  other  ways  giving 
in  tlie  years  when  the  Board  of  Missions  help  to  the  missions  of  the  Church, 
meets),  and  is  charged  with  taking  all  necessary  ^^^^y  „j^  f„  domestic,  fo«t»ign,  and  other 
action  in  regard  TO  the  missionary  work  of  the       mission  work pri,mr> 

Church.       The   Council    met    in   Philadelphia,  Boxes  for  the  same  ^2,S4S  in  number^  ralue  ....  Jh^js 

Oct.  26,  1887,  and  continued  in  session  for  two         t»ui $25UW»i 

2  rrajSitJ"  Ve^Sr^RejUV  the  -""-J  *?  '\f  Bo^^THnSoST^/en,- 
ol«-^^f  ii«««««!^o  Zr^a  ^^^^i^^A  «;i.K  »««^«.  ployed  during  the  year,  in  18  dioceses  and  mis- 
Board  of  Managers  was  received^  with  accom-  S'iJary   jurisdictions,   28  mis.<ionaries.     Tlie 
panying  documents;  also,  the  Report  of  the  financial  condition  was  as  follows : 
Commission   for  Work   among  the    Colored  «**   «                          ««      »v    «. 

People,  the  Report  (informal)  of  the  Work  of    SllS:!? JSJJ;:?^Zk®/A1^  ^^ •jlSl  51 

^,      Vi»         T^     n    'ij*  T^      ^    r^  •     •  1      Receipts  from  parishes,  etc 9.(n!>44 

the  Chnrcb  Building  Fund  Commission,  and    Receipts  from  foreign  missions 7»» 

the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Woman's    Balance  in  treasury  Sept.  i,  issi M79  is 

Auxiliary.    Appropriate  action  was  discussed  ^otai                                                   $25.o«4i 

and  outlined,  and  was  urgently  pressed  upon z^:_^ - 

the  attention  of  the  Church  at  large.    The  ^"SS!r«5L*?.f^?f/**'^*°^  ~  "*"*  ***"^    ^^at 

n        J     ^  ir*     •  J'   •  J       'A  I    V   A  missionaries,  in  value fJl^w)  W 

Board  of  Missions  divides  its  work  between  a  The  society  has  also  in  property,  securities,  etc..    101C75  00 

Domestic  Oomrnittee  and  a  Foreign  Committee,  j^     ^  ^^  ^  j,^^            ^^  ^    ^^ 

which  have  their  headquarters  m  New  York  p„i„tn,ent  of  a  presbyter  (on  nomination  if 

"D««tt.  lIW«.-Sept.  1.  1880  to  Sept.  1,  J:,PrfSS1h?datf  ^'''c!>rsi.lL'''iS 

i^s  annrZesllf:  ttT'lsHS'e";  f^^lWlTLIlT^rreV"!^^ 

,         ,    .•.         ,      J    T  J-     ^  '.on    J.      1  erg  in  Mexico  wno  nave  a^ked  for  the  fustenofc 

clergy  (white,  colored,  Indian),  483 ;  teacliers,  .  f..   chnrch  to  be  extended  to  them  m 

other  helpers,  etc.,  78 ;  total.  556.    The  finan-  '^^^^^  rZi^^^pX^^^ 

cial  condition  was  as  follows :  .„  ^^^  ^„y  ^^^  Mexico  Jane  2,  and  ent«N<]  «t 

Off  ri*°  ***"^  (8«pt«n>ber,  1836) ifio'loS  ^  ®"®®  upon  iiis  work.    An  advisory  oomniiitw 

Le^cii?'toJ*domMticmi'ssioM.^* .'.'.'!!.■.*.' ..!.'.*     %\]uA  \iO  foT  the  work  in  Mexico  have  in  charge  all 

Lcffracies  for  investment 1,000  00  offerings  for  this  field.    **  The  Mexican  League," 

^P*^** _^:^^  it  may  be  noted,  is  still  in  existence,  as  an  in- 

Total 1254,519  GO  dependent  association,  consisting  of  ladies,  for 

r       ^t*-     /*.•    I  1         •  _i  ^1  **         A<M  aid  in  missionary  work  in  Mexico.     It  has  no 

Expenditures  (14  missionary  jurisdictions  and  82  ^     ..                      ^         .^,    ^,      .,        ji     « -kr*    •  ^ 

(ftooeses) .  #102,897  82  further  connection  with  the  Board  of  Missions- 
Missions  among  Indians  and  colored  people r9.247  40  Tke  iBeriOtt  Chwtll  Blfliblg^Fai 


oSS?l!id  other  ex^uMs . .  :::.:::*::            .     19;^  2?    established  in  1 88O,  is  gradually  enlarging  iw 
isaianoe  in  hand 25.408  92    usefulness.     It  hopes  ere  loDg  to  Create  a  faod 


Total $254,519  60 


of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  effective  aid  in  all  pnrta  of  the  land  to- 
Ftreigi  HlsBlra8.~From  Sept.  1, 1886.  to  Sept.  ward  building  new  churches.  The  permaneDt 
1,  1887,  the  number  of  missionary  bishops  was  fund  (Sept.  1,  1887)  reached  only  the  sum  of 
3 ;  the  number  of  other  clergy  (white  and  na-  $81,875.98 ;  but  the  attention  of  wealthy  mem- 
tive),  49;  teachers,  physicians,  hel))ers,  etc.,  bers  of  the  Church  has  been  aroused,  and  tbe 
165;  total,  217.  The  financial  condition  was  prospect  of  raising  the  fund  to  its  proposed 
as  follows :  height  grows  brighter.    During  the  year  about 
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irohes  have  been  helped  by  loans, 

amoant  from  $300  to  $1,500. 

^  Ur  PraMtlig  Christfaudty  «BMg  tlie 

iary  to  the  Board  of  Missions)  re- 
ly and,  on  the  whole,  encouraging 
The  society  has  missionaries  at  work 
)f  the  large  cities,  as  well  as  in  a 
:  populous  towns.  About  $20,000 
received  by  the  Board  of  Managers, 
led  in  paying  missionaries,  support- 
s,  etc.  There  are  five  missionary 
d  five  industrial  schools,  and  over 
parochial  clergy  co-operate  in  local 
The  entire  work  reaches  the  Jews 
)S  and  towns  in  the  United  States, 
tions,  18,300  copies  have  been  issued 
year,  and  Bibles,  Testaments,  Script- 
ns,  and  priyer-books  have  been  cir- 
English,  Heorew,  German,  and  other 

ad.  Sept  1,1886 $7,78167 

,  specials,  etc 12,878  92 

$20,105  59 

for  scboolA,  salaries,  pabHcatlons, 

$11,121  40 

couni 1.187  24 

w  account 7,846  95 

$20,105  59 

^■AttM  of  Chirth  Aflklrs.— During  the 
>f  the  bishops  have  died,  viz.,  Hish- 

Lee,  of  Delaware,  presiding  bish- 
op   W.    M.   Green,   of   Mississippi ; 

B.  Stevens,  of  Penn-ivlvania ;  and 
W.  B.  Elliott,  missionary  bishop  of 
Texas.  Two  presbyters  have  been 
d  bishops,  viz.,  E.  S.  Thomas,  assist- 
I  of  Kansas,  and  E.  Talbot,  mission- 
>  of  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Bishop 
ims,  formerly  missionary  bishop  of 
ice,  has  accepted  the  episcopate  of 
9  of  EastoD.    Three  are  on  the  list 

bishops,  viz.,  H.  Southgate,  C  0. 

I.  J.  Soheresobewsky.    In  addition 


to  those  above  named,  nearly  sixty  of  the  clergy 
have  died  during  the  year. 

The  important  question  of  a  more  liberal 
support  of  the  clergy,  and  more  generous  and 
considerate  provision  for  aged  and  infirm  serv- 
ants of  the  Church's  ministry,  has  been  agi- 
tated to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  no  special 
result  of  moment  has  yet  been  reached.  In 
regard  to  the  great  lack  of  candidates  for  or- 
ders, there  is  little  or  no  improvement.  The 
bishops  utter  the  same  complaint  as  hereto- 
fore. The  greatly  superior  attractions  of  busi- 
ness and  other  positions  render  it  almost  im- 
possible to  induce  young  men  of  ability  and 
character  to  consider  the  claims  which  the 
ministry  offers  for  their  acceptance,  and  the 
high  honor  of  serving  the  Lord  in  preaching 
his  gospel.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  steady 
passing  away  of  the  older  clergy,  and  of  the 
vacancies  that  must  necessarily  be  filled,  the 
prospect  becomes  alarming,  and  calls  for  vig- 
orous effort  and  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord 
will  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  The 
Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry  is  do- 
ing all  that  lies  in  its  power,  but  it  by  no  means 
succeeds  in  meeting  the  grave  difficulty  of  the 
case.  Numerous  otlier  societies  (including  a 
large  number  of  sisterhoods)  are  striving  to 
do  good  service  to  the  cause  of  the  Master  and 
his  Cliurch,  and  have  accomplished  much  in 
their  respective  fields  of  labor. 

The  action  taken  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  regard  to  a 
reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom  in  the 
United  States,  has  produced  much  discussion, 
as  looked  at  from  the  various  standpoints  of 
Protestant  denominations.  The  discussions 
have  done  good,  in  brin^dng  out  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  leading  representative 
men  amonfs  the  larger  bodies,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  etc.  No  definite  result 
has  been  reached  thus  far. 

PSTCHICiL  RiSEAlCH  S0€IEI1i8.  See  Mind- 
Rbadino. 
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PBOflNCE  OF.     fitvemmit  — The 
j-Govomor  is  L.  F.  R.  Masson.    The 

Council  consists  of:  Premier  and 
[general,  H.  Mercier;  Commissioner 

Lands,  Pierre  Garneau;  Treasurer, 
ehyn ;  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
t  Works,  James  MoShane ;  Provincial 
C.  A.  E.  Gagnon ;  Solicitor- General, 
uharael;  without  portfolio,  D.  A. 
\.  Turcotte. 

— The  gross  public  debt  of  the  prov- 
ane  80,  1885,  was  $18,871,592,  with 
mnting  to  $13,888,408.  During  the 
1887  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  to 
e  the  floating  debt,  which  amounts 
484.82,  and  to  issue  a  new  loan  of 
a  half  million  dollars  at  4  per  cent 


The  floating  debt  has  been  largely  increased 
by  the  putting  into  force  of  an  act  passed  in 
1886,  authorizing  the  conversion  of  land-sub- 
sidies granted  to  certain  railways  into  cash- 
subsidies. 

Coaaffce. — The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  for  a  pe- 
riod of  five  years : 


IMPORTS. 

IXPOBTB. 

YEAR. 

ToUl  TtUoe. 

Valnc 
per  hmi. 

Total  TtUac. 

VaIm 
IwrbMd. 

1882 

168,105,257 
55.909,871 
48.122,472 
4«,788,088 
4^001,694 

$3$  44      t.SR973.121 

$28  21 

1S88 

1884 

89  95 
84  68 
82  61 
81  04 

42.642.9S6 
42,029,876 
89,604,451 
8a,171^9 

80  47 
29  67 

1885 

27  64 

18S6 

96  88 
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The  exports  of  home  produce  and  manufact- 
ure for  the  same  period  were  as  follow : 


TKAR. 


1382 
1S88 
1884 
1855 
\9d6 


Totel  r»lM. 

ValMpw 
hMd. 

»d2,l&7,45l 
88,!J89,M9 
82,424,707 
81,152,169 
82,622,066 

1*28  27 
28  88 
22  89 
21  74 
28  SO 

PtrecBtagaof 
total  tjrp^trti. 


85-71 
89  56 
42(14 
40-89 
48-51 


LegisUttM*— The  first  session  of  the  Sixth 
Legislature  of  the  province  opened  on  Jan.  27, 
1887.  The  Government  (Conservative)  was 
defeated  hj  a  vote  of  36  to  27  upon  a  motion 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Taillon,  that  Mr. 
Faucher  de  Saint  Maurice  be  elected  Speuker, 
and  Felix  Gabriel  Marchand  was  elected  to  that 
office  upon  an  amendment  moved  by  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Mercier,  who  subse- 
quently formed  the  ministry  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  On  April  26,  a  mo- 
tion being  made  to  go  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, Mr.  Taillon  moved  an  amendment  setting 
forth  that  the  House  is  prepared  to  vote  the 
supplies  to  her  M^esty  for  the  requirements 
of  the  public  service,  but  regrets  that  the  Gov- 
ernment persists  in  condemning  the  policy  of 
progress  followed  in  this  province  since  1867 ; 
that  the  House  is  of  o|)inion  that  this  policy 
deserved  and  in  fact  obtained  the  approval  of 
a  minority  of  the  electors;  that  this  policy  has 
brought  about  the  construction  of  a  vast  net- 
work of  railways ;  that  several  members  of  the 
new  Grovernment  are  responsible  fur  this  broad 


policy,  and  that  the  House  is  of ^  opinion  thtt 
the  debt  contracted  in  subsidizing  these  rail- 
ways has  been  contracted  in  the  interests  of  the 
public ;  that  the  new  Government  has  admitted 
that  the  creation  of  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
provincial  debt  is  due  to  this  liberal  railway 
policy ;  that  the  previous  Government  efficieot- 
Jy  and  economically  administered  the  affairs 
of  the  province,  without  having  recourse  to  a 
permanent  loan;  and,  finally,  that  the  Hoase 
regrets  that  the  Honorable  Treasurer  has  sab- 
mitted  statements  that  are  incorrect  and  cal- 
culated to  injure  the  credit  of  the  province. 
This  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  35 
to  27. 

lBCtrp«nttM0ftlieJMillB.— An  act  was  passed, 
after  considerable  opposition  from  Cardinal 
Taschereau  and  other  Roman  Catholic  bisbopc, 
to  incorporate  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  the 
right  to  acquire  and  hold  movable  and  im- 
movable property,  provided  that  the  revenue 
from  immovable  property  held  by  the  society 
for  revenue  in  any  diocese  shall  not  exceed 
$80,000  per  annum. 

Unrnpt  Practtcfff  al  DmOmi.— A  short  bot 
stringent  act  was  passed,  providing  that,  if  it 
be  proved  upon  the  trial  of  an  election  peti- 
tion that  the  successful  candidate  has  employed 
as  canvasser  or  agent  any  person  who  has,  to 
his  knowledge,  been  within  three  years  proved 
guilty  of  any  corrupt  practice,  the  election 
shall  be  void.  The  act  further  provides  for 
the  dis<]ualification  for  seven  years  of  any  per- 
son, other  than  a  candidate,  who  shall  be  foond 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices. 


R 


REFORMED  CHURCHES.  L  R«f«nMd  Chinft  fai 
Aaeiica* — The  statistical  reports  of  this  Church, 
as  made  to  the  General  Synod  in  June,  1887, 
give  the  following  footings :  Number  of  Particu- 
lar Synods,  4 ;  of  classes.  84 ;  of  churches,  547 ; 
of  ministers,  547,  with  8  licentiates;  of  families, 
48,064 ;  of  persons  received  during  the  year  on 
confession,  5,524.  Total  number  in  commun- 
ion, 85,548;  number  of  baptisms  during  the 
year,  4,669  of  infants  and  1,847  of  adults; 
whole  number  of  baptized  non-communicants, 
29,628;  of  catechumens,  31,178;  of  Sabbath- 
schools,  767,  with  95,717  enrolled  members. 
Amount  of  contributions:  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes,  $282,202 ;  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  $918,734. 

The  Board  of  Direction  returned  the  whole 
amount  of  the  funds,  endowments,  and  invest- 
ments in  the  hands  of  its  treasurer  as  $746,- 
294.  The  total  amount  of  the  Endowed 
Scholarship  funds  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  New  Brunj*wick,  N.  J.,  was  $118,109.  The 
invested  funds  of  Hope  College  were  $112,- 
658,  from  which  an  income  of  5 J  per  cent,  had 
been  derived.  The  whole  amount  of  the  Wid- 
ows^ fund  was  $70,399,  and  the  receipts  in  its  be- 


half had  been  $10,888.  The  Disabled  Ministers' 
fund  amounted  to  $58,817 ;  it  had  received  $9,- 
1 1 5,  and  88  cases  of  beneficiaries  had  been  a«t^- 
ed  from  it.  The  Board  of  Publication  had  ^^ 
ceived  $16,676  from  sales,  and  returned  a  cash 
balance  of  $4,178.  The  Board  of  Domestic 
Missions  had  received  $61,878,  and  bad  ex- 
pended $61,880.  It  returned  107  assisted 
churches,  with  82  missionary  pastors,  4,63*1 
families,  6,891  members,  and  685  additions  on 
confession.  Seven  new  Sabbnth-schools  had 
been  organized,  making  the  whole  number  of 
schools  101,  with  which  9,922  pupils  were  con- 
nected. The  sum  of  $12,857  had  been  con- 
tributed to  the  Church- Building  fund.  Tits 
Woman's  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mis- 
sions returned  $5,956  of  collections  for  tlie 
year.  The  total  receipts  of  the  B<iard  of  Fo^ 
eign  Missions  had  been  $86,487.  The  missioDS 
in  China,  India,  and  Japan  comprised  11  sta- 
tions. 101  out-stations  and  preaching- places 
28  missionaries,  29  assistant  missionaries,  with 
6  missionaries  and  assistants  under  appoint- 
ment, 7  native  ordained  missionaries,  207  ai- 
tive  helpers,  81  ohnrchea,  2,471  commoni- 
cants,  11  seminaries,  with  431  pupils,  8  theo- 
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logical  schools  or  classes,  with  28  students, 
and  101  dujschools  with  2,622  papils.  The 
tables  do  Dot,  however,  include  the  ordained 
ministers  and  other  helpers,  churches,  and 
communicants  in  Japan,  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  Uniou  Church  and  thd  Council  of 
Ministers,  and  are  represented  in  the  reports 
of  those  bodies. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America  met  in  Cat  skill,  N.  Y.,  June  1. 
The  Rev.  Charles  J.  Shepherd  was  chosen 
moderator.  A  number  of  communications 
were  received  on  the  subject  of  union  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  After  consideration  of 
them  by  committee  and  debate  in  the  Synod, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

1.  That  the  indicaUons  of  Providence  are  not  of 
«ucb  a  nature  an  to  make  the  present  effort  of  aome  in 
this  direction  wise  or  hopetlil  of  good  to  the  Church. 
From  all  present  appearances  it  woald  only  be  detri- 
mental to  our  peace,  unity,  and  prosperity. 

Ruolced  (2),  That  the  present  duty  of  tne  Reformed 
Church,  its  ministers  ana  elders,  is  not  to  aptate  and 
probably  disrupt  itself  with  vain  questions,  but,  with 


workings  of  his  Spirit 
more  manifestly  tiian  at  present  that  our  denomina- 
tional work  Li  done. 

The  Committee  on  Union  with  the  Reformed 
Chnrch  in  the  United  States  reported  that 
formal  movements  on  the  subject  were  waiting 
the  action  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  latter 
body,  which  met  only  triennially,  and  was  at 
this  time  in  session.  The  committee  had  there- 
fore been  restricted  to  obtaining  information 
by  correspondence  and  the  observation  of  pub- 
lic utterances.  It  had  found  a  general  feeling 
prevalent  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  some 
kind  between  the  bodies.  The  committee  was 
continued. 

A  report  was  made  by  the  Rev.  R.  Randal 
Hoes,  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  con- 
cerning researches  which  he  had  made  in  Hol- 
land of  documents  and  historical  memoranda 
affecting  the  Reformed  Church.  He  represent- 
ed that  the  books  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  be  lost,  were  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  that  he  had 
had  free  access  to  them.  He  had  also  seen  and 
had  arranged  for  the  transcription  of  some 
four  hundred  original  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments, which  would  probably  complete  the 
historic  records  of  the  Church.  He  was  ready 
to  place  all  these  papers  in  charge  of  the  Synod 
without  cost  to  the  Church,  and  Mr.  B.  Fer- 
now,  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  had 
ofiTered  to  translate  them  and  prepare  them  for 
noe.  The  Synod  made  provision  for  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  documents,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  of  custodians  to  take  charge  of 
them  and  see  that  they  were  translated  and 
published.  A  question  arose  concerning  the 
status  of  a  church  in  the  Classis  of  Cayuga, 
which,  it  was  represented,  had  been  transferred 
by  the  consistory  to  an  adjoining  presbytery 
without  taking  the  vote  of  the  members  upon 
the  subject,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 


Cla£si:>.  A  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  what  steps  could  be  taken  in  the 
matter,  in  order  that,  though  the  congregation 
be  lost,  the  property  of  tne  church  might  be 
recovered  to  the  Reformed  Church.  A  report 
was  received  from  the  committee  which  had 
been  appointed  two  years  previously  to  formu- 
late tlje  plan  of  the  Theological  School  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  It  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed as  a  circular,  copies  of  which  should  be  sent 
to  every  Reformed  minister,  while  the  subject 
should  be  reserved  for  the  action  of  the  next 
General  Synod.  An  overture  asking  that  the 
Particular  Synods  be  made  final  courts  of  ap- 
peal in  all  cases  except  questions  of  doctrine 
was  denied,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient  pro- 
vision on  the  subject  already  existed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Church.  A  motion  was 
ordered  sent  down  to  the  Classes  for  approval, 
directing  that  *^no  text-books  known  as  cate- 
chisms, and  designed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
children  and  youth  in  Christian  doctrine,  shall 
be  used  in  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  Church  except  such  as  are  approved 
and  recommended  by  the  General  Synoa."  A 
proposition  for  forming  a  Sustentation  fund  to 
raise  all  salaries  of  pastors  to  $1,000  a  year, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Synod  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  had  been  under  the  considera- 
tion of  a  special  committee,  was  taken  up  and 
negatived. 

IL  RcffonMd  Chinft  fai  the  ViHed  StetM.— The 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 
church  for  1887,  as  they  were  reported  to  the 
General  Synod  in  June.  Comparison  with  the 
appended  statistics  for  1878  will  serve  to  show 
the  growth  of  the  Church  in  nine  years: 


rrEMs. 

Bvnods 

ClasseB  

MioiBters 

Congregations 

Meinber* 

Members  unconfirmed 

Baptisms,  infitnts 

Baptisms,  adults 

Confirmed 

Communed 

Sunday 'Schools 

8nnday-3cbool  pupils 

Students  for  the  ministry 

Benevolent  contributions 

Contributions  for  congregational  pur 
poses 


1878. 

« 

45 

710 

i,se9 

147,788 

90.998 

12,828 

880 

8,4M 

120.681 

1.287 

89,982 

167 

$61,727 

$581,929 


1887. 

7 
64 

8U2 

1,481 

lb8.980 

108,724 

14,U*9 

1,711 

10,788 

14«,48« 

1,422 

122.0G6 

1S« 

$141,122 

$804,821 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
embraces  the  work  of  the  several  Boards  of  the 
Synods  of  the  United  States,  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Potomac ;  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio ;  of  the 
Synod  of  the  Northwest,  and  the  Central  Synod 
— German ;  of  the  German  Synod  of  the  East, 
and  the  mission  department  of  Ursinus  Union. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  past  three  years  had 
been  $89,541 ;  number  of  missions  111,  and 
number  of  members,  10,519.  The  receipts  of 
three  years  for  church  extension  had  been  $15,- 
497.  The  combined  receipts  for  home  mis- 
sions and  chnrch  extension  were  shown  to  have 
been  $27,048  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preced- 
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ing  three  years.    The  sum  of  $2,813  had  been  is  aDbesitatingly  admitted.     For  this  we  shoald 

spent  in  the  service  of  the  Harbor  Mission  at  labor,  pray,  and  Uope.    And  accordingly  we . . . 

New   York,  where  one  missionary  had  been  welcome  the  advance  made  in  the  direotion  of 

employed.*    The  appointment   of  a    General  such  a  nuion,  and  declare  oar  willingness*  to  meet 

Superintendent  of  Home  Mission  Work  was  them  and  any  other  fellow-Christians  of  tbe 

anthorize<).  The  three  Orphans^  Homes — Beth-  common  apoifitolic  faith,  on  some  equal  ground 

any,  at  Womelsdorf,  Pa. ;  St.  PauPs,  at  Butler,  or  platform  of  conference,  for  the  purpose  of 

Pa. ;  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  returned  about  two  furthering  such   a  union.      As    between  tbe 

hundred   children  as  under  their  care.    The  several  families  of  the  distinctively  Reformed 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Ministers  and  Minis-  Church,  the  Synod  would,  above  all,  declare 

ters'  Widows — the  oldest  charitable  institution  that  either  a  closer  spiritual  or  possibly  forniil 

of  the  Church,  being  now  a  hundred  years  old  union  might  be  effected.    It  could  not  now  tee 

— was  commended  by  the  Synod,  and  collec-  clearly  enough  into  the  future  to  anticipate 

tions  were  directed  to  be  taken  up  annually  for  union  under  one  organization  and  governmeat, 

its  benefit.    The  receipts  of  tbe  Board  of  For-  although  that  was  to  be  hoped  and  prayed  for. 

eign  Missions  for  three  years  had  been  $38,989 ;  '^  But  as  to  some  closer  fellowship,  and  some 

seven  missionaries  were  employed  in  the  mis-  method  of  evangelizing  general  work,  there 

sion  at  Sendai.  in  Japan,  in  connection  with  seems  to  be  no  reason  whj  a  movement  shoald 

which   14  stations  were  returned,   with   705  not  be  inaugurated  at  once  looking  to  such  oo- 

members,  a  ministerial  training-school,    with  operation.    And  to  make  a  modest  beginning 

seven  students,  anda  girls*  school,  with  41  pupils,  in  the  movement,  the  Synod  would  suggest  that 

The  Triennial  General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  instead  of  taking  any  steps  involving  the  entire 

Chnrchin  the  United  States'met  at  Akron,  Ohio,  Church  it  represents,  it  be  left  to  the  district 

Junel .    The  Rev.  George  W.  Welker,  D.  D.,  of  synods  to  begin  the  work,  if  occasion  offers 

Lament,  N.  C,  was  chosen  president.    A  re-  and  justifies  it,  within  their  several  bounds  bj 

port  was  adopted  on  the  subject  of  a  closer  co-operative  evangelistic  efforts.-^     A  commit- 

union  between  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  tee   was  appoint^  to  confer  with  a  similar 

the  Presbyterian  polity,  and  on  subjects  relating  committee  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Americt 

to  church  union  in  general,  in  which  the  Synod  on  the  subject  of  union.    The  Council  of  tbe 

declared :  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  held  in 

If  any  should  ask  what  we  think  of  unity  amon;;  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1884,  had  been  attended  bj 
Christians,  and  what  we  may  stand  loady  to  do  in  eight  of  the  appointed  delegates  from  this  bod  J, 
favor  of  a  closer  union  between  not  only  churches  who  reported  that  they  had  been  impressed  with 
known  by  the  distinctive  name  Reformed,  but  all  ^.j,  pleasant  conviction  that,  under  divine  favor 
evanffelicjl  churches*,  we  mi^ht  simply  pomt  to  tho  .,  t*  «-«»«"«  vyuT»^wivi*  i,u«i^  "  .  \*jTiiwia*«i 
Mistorv  of  the  Church  of  which  wo  are  the  oldest  "*®  Alliance  IS  proving  an  efficient  means  of 
branch,  and  to  the  testimony  of  its  general  course  dar-  promoting  the  vital  evangelical  principles  and 
ing  tho  past  three  centuries  in  re^^rd  to  the  relations  interests  which  it  represents.^*  A  committee, 
of  amity  and  fraternization  between  different  parts  of  appointed  by  the  previous  General  Synod  to 
the  communion  of  saints.  We  may  never  have  in-  ^^i»„:j«.  ««;i  «.  «^»*  «..  v«  -^^  •  ^  A.  r^ 
dulged  in  loud  proclamations  of  our  fove  of  liberty  and  consider  and  report  upon  revision  of  the  Con- 
union,  but  it  may  be  aflftrmed  without  boasting  that  stitution  Of  the  Church,  submitted  a  draft  of  tbe 
fh>m  the  ajQAt  conference  at  Marburg  onward  the  Re-  Constitution  embodying  the  amendments  sag- 
formed  Church  has  shown  a  willingness  to  do  more  gested,  which  was  approved  bv  the  Greneral 
and  suffer  more  in  the  interest  of  a  true  consistent  ^yj^^  ^^^  referred  to  the  classes  for  their  de- 
Christian  union  than  any  other.  Had  her  spint,  r.  .;  rru  t^  ^  ^^^^^„r  "^^"  "'^ 
wishes,  and  counsel  prevailed  in  other  days,  there  ?*8»on  upon  it.  The  Directory  of  Worship,  hav- 
would  be  fewer  divisions  in  the  great  household  of  mg  been  submitted  to  the  classes  for  their  &\>- 
faith  than  now  exist.  And  now  that  they  do  exist,  proval  or  rejection,  was  found  to  have  been 
it  is  believed  she  wiU  be  found  ready  to  go  any  length  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  and 

short  of  sacnncinz  vital,  fundamental  principles  and  JJl    ^««i«JLi  ♦«.  iJ!  «^««*:«..,4.:^««ii a^^^^ 

doctrines  to  heal  the  divisions.  We  may,  indeed,  not  ?^  declared  to  be  constitutionally  adc^ted. 
magnit^^  the  facts  or  evils  of  sects,  or  be  willing  to  "^  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  a  clasais  concemio; 
stigmatize  all  as  sects  whom  some  superciliously  dc-  the  form  of  receiving  persons  into  the  Gharch 
spise  and  condenm  as  such.  Some  of  the  divisions  by  re-prof ession,  the  Synod  directed  that  "  all 
now  maintained  spnmg  not  from  schismatic  a^tations,  persons  applying  for  admission  into  the  Chon^ 
but  from  social  and  national  causes  naturally  leadimr  T  .  *^  vj  _4»c  ^  »»*"«^  "«>^  •» 
to  such  diversity  of  oiganizations.  This  holds,  m-  having  no  valid  certificate  of  church-member- 
deed,  of  almost  every  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church,  ship,  shall  be  stnotly  examined  as  to  their 
They  are,  in  fact,  one  in  everything  but  formal  union,  moral  and  spiritual  qualifications  before  they 
and  some  l«ss  vital  usages.  are  admitted  by  the  spiritual  council,  and  that 

With   regard  to  the  action   proposed  par-  their  reception  thereafter  be  accomplished  for- 

ticularly  by  the  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Prot-  mally  by  the  pastor,  in  the  presence  of  «ther 

estant  Episcopal  Church,  the  Synod  expressed  the  congregation  or  the  spiritual  council  *' ;  and 

itself  as  cordially  holding  what  it  had  always  a  suitable  formula  was  oi^ered  prepared  for  tbe 

held  and  pleaded  for,  viz. :    That  the  Church,  service.    A  committee  on  a  digest  of  the  de- 

as  the  *  General  Assembly  *  of  the  truly  chosen  cisions  of  the  several  synods  of  the  Church, 

and  regenerated  of  the  Lord  has  no  doubt  been  having  appellate  jurisdiction  on  questions  of 

often  greatly  afflicted  with  needless  divisions  doctrine,  morals,  customs,  and   constitutioDal 

and   dissensions.  .  .  .  And   holding  this,  the  interpretations,  not  being  prepared  to  report, 

desirableness  of  purging  the  Church  of  this  evil  was  reorganized  to  report  to  the  next  deneral 
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5jnod.    ProviBion  was  made  for  the  revision  The  conference  provided  for  haviof?  an  erpres- 

>f  all  existing  torinulas,  and  the  preparation  of  sion  of  its  views  on  theological  representation 

>ther  formaltts  necessary  for  the  use  of  pastors,  of  the  Church  in  the  universities  and  seminaries 

congregations,  judicatories,   and   institutions,  carried  up  through  the  proper  synods  to  the 

^.  General  Sunday-School  Board  was  instituted,  Supreme  State  Consistory. 

x>  have  charge  of  the  Sunday-school  interests  lY.  KefenMd  Cliirck  in  Hnsary. — The    Re- 

>f  the  Church.     Co-operation  with  the  several  formed  Church  in  Hungary  has  1,980  regularly 

3tate    and    the  International    Sunday-School  organized  congregations,  with  1,909  pastors, 

Associations     was     recommended.      Synods,  2,278  teachers,  202,898  pupils  in  scho<»l8,  and 

classes,  and  churches  were  invited  to  unite  in  800  students  in  theological  colleges.     In  ad- 

)ffort8  for  the  extermination  of  intemperance,  dition,  services  in  hehalf  of  scattered  Protes- 

rhe  proceedings  and  documents  of  the  Synod  tants  are  occasionally  held  in  some  8,261  places, 

ire  published  in  both  the  English  and*^  the  REFORMED  EPISCOPAL    CHURCH.    The    fol- 

[jerman  languages.  lowing  is  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  this 

Hcctlig  tf  CMiHltteM  §■  IFii«ii« — A  meeting  of  Church  as  they  were  reported  to  the  General 

the  union  committees  of  the  Reformed  Church  Council  in  May,  1887.    The  st^tistica  of  1886, 

in  America  and  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  when  the  last  previous  General  Council  was 

[Jnited   Suites  was   held  in  the  city  of  New  held,  are  appended  for  comparison : 

fork  in  December,  to  consider  the  question  of    — 

I  closer  union  of  the  two  churches.    Without  items.                        1885.      1887. 

reaching  any  conclusions  on  the  subject  of    Banday-Bchooi  pnpti. ~1^       li^ 

their  deliberations,  the  committees  adjourned,    BuDday-Mhooi t«»cher8 846  »99 

to  meet  again  in  March,  1888.  Baptisms  T76  m 

in.  Reftned  ciiireiiM  la  cenMiy.— The  Re-  £^™ otSSmtae: :::::::::::::.::.      m       lit 

formed  Churches  of  Germany,  while  they  hold    CommunU»nt» 7.210  a,249 

u,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  as  a  common  ^;7pX^;^^ni«inii^::.:.   iK    tlo^Z 

)tanaard  of  faith,  are  seperated  into  several     

iodies  by  their  various  relations  to  the  differ-  The  treasurer  of  the  Council  reported  the 
snt  states.  Differences  also  exist  among  them  following  as  the  amounts  at  which  the  funds 
n  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  under  his  charge  were  balanced  :  General  and 
k  movement  for  a  closer  union  among  them  Missionary  fund,  $18,026 ;  Martin  College  fund, 
was  begun  in  1884,  after  the  meeting  of  the  $971;  Theological  Seminary  Endowment  fund, 
Presbyterian  Alliance  at  Belfast,  which  was  including  pledges  uncollected,  $17,562. 
expressed  in  a  preliiuinary  consultation  held  at  The  trustees  of  the  Sustentation  fund  re- 
Marburg  in  that  year.  This  was  followed  by  ported  that  their  receipts  for  two  years  had 
the  first  confierence  of  the  Alliance  of  the  Ke-  been  $10,254.  The  chief  part  of  this  amount 
formed  Churches  in  Germany,  which  was  held,  had,  however,  been  received  from  the  proceeds 
It  Elberfeid  in  1885.  The  plan  of  the  confer-  of  an  annuity,  but  one  congregational  contri- 
?nces  includes  discussions  of  questions  bearing  bution  having  been  offered.  As  the  annuity  is 
ipon  the  welfare  of  the  churches,  but  without  of  limited  duration,  the  trustees  recommended 
k'ute,  except  upon  those  points  on  which  full  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  it  be  regularly 
igreement  is  evident.  The  second  meeting  of  retained  for  investment,  and  that  means  be 
the  Alliance  was  held  at  Detmold  in  August,  taken  to  encourage  the  churches  to  contribute 
1887.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele-  to  the  fund.  The  amount  of  the  'Widows^  and 
^tes  were  present,  who  came  principally  from  Orphans^  fund  was  returned  at  $6,181.  Its 
northern  and  eastern  Germany.  Prof.  John  receipts  during  the  past  two  years  had  been 
L/airns,  of  Edinburgh,  attended  as  arepresenta-  $2,686,  and  the  actual  increase  of  the  fund  had 
ive  of  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  Among  the  been  $1,624.  Return  was  made  of  the  Special 
subjects  considered  were  '^  The  Condition  of  the  Missionary  fund,  $5,000 ;  the  income  of  which, 
Reformed  Church  in  Germany  and  the  Alliance  $276,  had  been  applied  to  the  work  among  the 
Organization  "  ;  ^^  The  Means  by  which  Theo-  freedmen  ;  the  Eleanor  H.«  Stroud  fund  of 
logical  Representation  for  the  Reformed  $5,000,  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  rector  of 
Dhurch  in  the  Universities  and  Seminaries ^^ —  a  particular  church;  and  of  legacies  in  which 
irhere,  it  was  complained,  Lutheran  influence  the  Church  is  interested,  to  the  total  amount 
tias  become  predominant — ^^can  be  better  se-  of  $28,825,  with  two  unvalued  legacies,  and  an 
3ured  " ;  "  The  Support  of  Reformed  Churches  annuity  fund  of  $4,000  for  twenty  years. 
in  other  Lands  ^^  (the  churches  in  America  be-  The  Co-operative  Committee  on  Work  among 
ing  had  chiefiy  in  view);  ^^The  Presbyterian  the  Freedmen  had  received  and  applied  $199. 
Dhnrch  Polity,  particularly  in  the  French  Re-  Bishop  Stevens,  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of 
formed  Church  "  (with  especial  reference  to  the  South,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  among 
the  French  Reformed  churches  in  Berlin) ;  the  freedmen  of  South  Carolina,  returned  as 
'^The  Mission  to  the  Ilebrew  People,"  and  connected  with  his  diocese,  86  churches,  with 
the  situation  of  the  Church  in  the  capital  city  18  pastors,  1,584  members,  and  851  Sunday- 
>f  the  empire  (where  the  increase  of  church  school  pupils.  The  contributions  of  these 
t>nildingii9  was  regarded  as  not  at  all  commen-  churches  had  amounted  in  all  to  $4,815.  He 
mrate  with   the  growth  of  the  population),  had  received  for  the  purposes  of  the  work 
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$4,895,  and  had  expended  $4,716.  The  work  miBsioner,  Samnel  H.  Cross,  succeeded  by  £. 
is  mainly  in  the  country,  among  the  laborers  in  W.  Bucklin ;  Attorney-Greneral,  Edwin  Metcilf, 
the  rice  and  cotton  fields.  The  jurisdiction  sacceeded  by  Ziba  O.  Slocnm ;  Railroad  Corn- 
owns  82  lots  with  31  church- buildings,  valued  missioner,  Walter  R.  Stiness;  Cbief-Justioe  of 
in  all  at  about  $17,000,  which  are  free  of  debt  the  Supreme  Court,  Thomas  Darfee;  Associate 
except  to  their  own  people.  Justices,  Pardon  £.  Tillingbast,  Charles  Mttte- 

The  Foreign  Mission  Committee  had  received  son,  John  H.  Stiness,  and  George  A.  Wilbur. 

$2,755,  all  of  which  had  been  applied  toward  Leglslaflfe  SoslmH. — The  adjourned  session  of 

the  support  of  the  station  of  the  Woman^s  the  Legislature  of  1886  continued  from  Janiunr 

Union  Missionary  Society  at  Cawnpore,  India.  18  to  May  6.     A  woman-suffrage  amendmeot 

The  eleventh  General   Council  of  the  Re-  to  the  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  preceding 

formed  Episcopal  Church  met  in  Philadelphia,  Legislature,  was  approved,  and  provision  made 

May  25.    Presiding  Bishop  James  A.  Latan^,  for  its  submission  to  the  people  in  April.  Coo* 

D.  D.,  presided.     The  bishops  made  reports  of  siderable  changes  were  made  in  the  liquor  law 

the  condition  and  work  of  the  several  juris-  passed  at  the  May  session,  with  the  object  iif 

dictions    under    their    charge,    viz.  :    Bishop  removing  difficulties  and  defects  preventing  its 

Cheney,   of  the  Synod  of  Chicago ;    Bishop  complete  enforcement     The  chief  of  State  po- 

Nioholson,  of  the  Synod  of  New  York  and  lice  may  now  designate  as  his  assistants  ten 

Philadelphia ;  Bishop  Cridge,  of  the  jurisdiction  members  of  the  State  police,  for  service  outside 

of  the  Pacific;   Bishop  Fellows,  of  the  juris-  of  their  usual  jurisdiction.     Any  officer  mav, 

diction  of  the  Northwest  and  West;   Bishop  without  warrant,  seize  liquor,  or  arrest  peraoos 

Stevens,  of  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  South ;  illegally  selling  or  handling  liquor,  provided  • 

Bishop  Latan6,  of  the  missionary  jurisdiction  warrant  be  sworn  out  within  twenty-four  boon 

of  the  South  ;  and  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Synod  in  case  of  srrest^    Except  on   railroads  and 

of  Canada.    On  the  subject  of  marriage  and  steamships,  there  can  be  no  transportation  of 

divorce,  the  Synod   resojved  *Uhat  the  Re-  liquor  by  night,  and  all  receptacles  oontaiDisjt 

formed  Episcopal  Church  recognizes  adultery  it  must  be  fully  marked,  to  show  the  contents 

as  the  only  scriptural  ground  for  divorce:  that  and  destination.    The  dispensing  of  liquor  it 

this  Church  forbids  its  ministers  to  perform  the  clubs  is  made  a  common  nuisance,  punishable  by 

marriage   ceremony  for   any  divorced   party,  a  heavy  fine  or  imprisonment.     Annual  reports 

unless  the  person  from   whom  that  party  is  from  the  various  local  sheriffs  and  from  the 

divorced,  has  been  guilty  of  or  is  living  in  chief  of  State  police  are  required, 

adultery  ^' ;  and  **  that  nothing  in  these  resolu-  Other  acts  of  the  se?*sion  were  as  follow : 

tions  forbids  the  remarriage  of  a  former  bus-  Making  additional  regulations  for  the  treatment  of 

band  and  wife."     Evangelistic  services  were  diAeused  cattle. 

recognized  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  aggressive  ^  ^""i^aHt"^  ^^  election  laws,  to  prevent  fraud  ind 

work  of  the  Church,  and  evangelistic  unions  "^^IJii^W  the  powers  of  orphanages, 

were  approved  as  useful,  wherever  practicable,  Establishmg  the  boundary-lino  between  this  Stale 

for  the  more  systematic  and  efficient  conduct  and  Connecticut  from  the  'mouth  of  Ashaway  ri?er 

of  such  services.     Collections   were  ordered  through  the  waters  of  the  Pawcatuck  river  and  the 

taken  regularly  in    the  churches  every  year  "^  E^SbUin/^Arboiwlay  "  as  a  holiday. 

for  the  Board  of  Missions  and  the  cuiTent  ex-  To  punish  faU»e  pretenses  in  securinar  the  reinrtwtioo 

penses  of  the  theological  seminary.     The  Conn-  of  catUe  and  other  aQimals,  and  to  punish  giving  (titt 

cil  declared,  by  resolution,  "  that  all  Christian  podisrrees. 

men  and  women  should,  both  by  precept  and  oitv^  pJSfiden^^'*  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Cranio  to  the 

example,  uphold  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  "^  Amendr^  a^nd^revlsing  the  truant  law. 

f  r^lffii.  Th.*t  nn  ^hlTion  f  ^l^T  '^^^  l\^"""  '^^6  ucw  Legislature  elected  in  April  met  it 

J^V.  fuL  traKi^  Tt  KvT^?K^^  T  Newport  on  May  81,  for  its  first  sLion,  sod 

gage  in  this  traffic,  or  profit  by  it,  either  by  adjourned  June  17  to  meet  in  January,  1888, 

fT^nroH.11"^^^^^^  at  ^Providence.      Only  six  public  lais  w^ 

lnS;..„H!  oi JhV  f  ffi    k*   •''  9^"«^'»".<^»°  passed,  among  them  the  following: 

^1  ™  hfln^^^Vn  ?^^^                    ^''^'^°'  Autborizmg  L  city  of  Providence  I  borrow  t»0.- 

for  license  to  engage  in  the  same.'                    ,  ooo,  to  be  expended  oh  highways. 

Ihe   (reneral   Synod  of  Great   Britain  and  Giving  the  Secretary  of  State    full    oonlirol  mi 

Ireland  of  this  Church  has  a  separate  and  in-  manaffoment  of  the  State-House  at  Providence, 

dependent  existence,  which  was  grante<l  by  a  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  or  mcrchamliscwitlua 

res«)lution  of  the  General  Council  of  1883.  one  mile  ot  out-door  religious  meeting  or  aasociauoDs 

ddam:*  tat  tvn.  ^^"^'~  ^"""^"  "'^  ^i      ^  ,  Without  consent  ot  such  reliinous  society. 

RHODE  ISLAND.     State  GOTenmCBt— The  fol-  Amhorixing  the  town  of  Woonsooket'to  iaroe  $»(>,- 

lowing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  000  of  bonds. 

Governor,  George   P.  Wetmore,  Republican,  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  found 

succeeded  by  John  W.  Davis,  Democrat ;  Lieu-  that  the  appropriation  for  paying  jurors  in  the 

tenant-Governor,  Lucius  B.  Darling,  succeeded  county  courts  had  been  exhan)«ted,  as  well  li 

by  Samuel  R.  Honey  ;  Secretary  of  State,  Josh-  the  miscellaneous  fund.    The  Governor  there- 

na  M.  Addeman,  succeeded  by  Edwin  D.  Mc-  fore  called  an  extra  session.    This  session  met 

Guinness;  Treasurer,  Samnel  Clark,  succeeded  at  Providence   November  16,  and  oontinned 

by  John  G.  Perry ;  Auditor  and  Insurance  Com-  four  days.    The  amendment  relative  to  qualifi- 
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oatioDs  of  voters  was  the  only  od6  discussed,  time  is  doing  nothing  to  raise  the  moral  tone 
btit,  the  houses  failing  to  agree  upon  a  time  for  of  the  community."  The  arrests  for  drunken- 
its  snbmisson,  it  was  deferred  to  the  January  ness  in  Newport  and  Providence,  for  the  last 
session.  The  only  important  legislation  effected  twelve  months  of  license,  and  the  first  twelve 
was  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills,  amount-  months  of  prohibition,  ending  July  1,  are  as 
ing  in  all  to  $23,665.  An  appropriation  of  follows:  Newport,  under  license,  875;  under 
$5,000  was  made  for  completion  and  equip-  prohibition,  245 ;  Providence,  under  license, 
ment  of  the  new  insane  asylum  at  Cranston.  4,670 ;  under  prohibition,  2,947.  During  the 
FlUMCS. — The  State  indebtedness  at  the  close  first  three  months  of  prohibition  the  arrests  in 
of  the  year  consisted  of  $609,000  in  bonds,  due  these  two  places  were  725 ;  during  the  last 
in  July,  1898,  and  $782,000  in  bonds  due  in  three  months,  945. 

August,  1894,  a  total  of  $1,841,000.  The  PttttkiL— On  February  28,  the  Prohibition- 
amount  in  the  sinking-fund  at  the  same  time  ists  met  in  State  Convention,  and  nominated  the 
time  was  $701,504.40,  reducing  the  actual  in-  following  candidates :  Governor,  Thomas  H. 
debtedness  to  $639,495.60.  The  actual  debt  Peabody ;  Lieutenant-Governor,  Anthony  M. 
twelve  months  previous  was$781, 834.05.  The  Kimber;  Secretary  of  State,  Frederick  A. 
total  expenditures  of  the  State  for  the  year  Warner ;  Treasurer,  John  G.  Perry  ;  Attorney- 
were  $852,704  12,  and  the  receipts  $787,751.29.  General,  Edwin  Metcalf.  Among  the  resolu- 
The  cash  in  the  treasury  on  January  1  was  $250,-  tions  adopted  is  the  following : 
410  99  ;  OD  December  81,  $185,458.16.  There  Resolved.  That  in  conjunction  with  the  temperance 
has  been  a  deficiency  in  revenue  for  the  pest  voters  of  all  parties,  the  Prohibitionists  of  thia  State 
two  vears  amounting  to  $208,066.88,  caused  by  'ided  in  securing  the  triumph  of  the  prohibitory 
au  jTii-  xr  •  *  Z  t  f  •  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  rejoice  in  the  vio 
the  falling  off  m  receipts  from  licenses  since  tory  thus  achieved  over  the  desolating, debauching,  and 
the  prohibitory  law  came  into  force.  The  dcBtructive  influence  of  the  saloon ;  but  neither  as  citi- 
State  received  in  1885  from  licenses  of  all  sens  nor  prohibitionists  are  we  reB{>on8ib]e  for  the 
kinds  $112,870.59,  while  in  1886  andl887only  chronic  weakness  of  any  provision  ot  the  law  enacted 
$5,600  accrued  from  this  source.  ^^  »  Republican  Legislature  for  the  onforcemont  of 
«L  _. J^  J  «!j  wi"o^v»Mtv^.  ^j^Q  Constitution  as  thus  amended,  nor  tor  the  ma- 
CharltlH  aid  Prtetiw,— fhe  total  annual  appro-  chinery  created  to  carry  such  law  into  effect.  We  ap- 
priation  for  the  State  charitable  and  penal  in-  prove  that  which  ha^  proved  itself  effective  in  the 
stitutions  for  1887  was  $185,000.     There  was  Jaw,  but  we  decline  any  responsibility  for  acts  per- 

also  received  from  the  earnings  of  these  insti-  ^^™«^  \y  ^".^^^^  V^"^'^  ^^  furtherance  of  their  own 

A  ..•          Ann  HAf\  a^r         1*        ai       a  a  1   •  partv  mtcrests  and  cuds. 

tutions  $89,740.87,  making  the  total  income  rrV     r^            x-     o    j.     /-• 

$174,740.87.     The  cost  of  support  during  the  ^  ^h®  Democratic  State  Convention  met  m 

year  was  $162,015.21.     At  the  State  Prison  on  Providence  on  March  9,  and  nominated  the 

December  31  there  were  92  inmates,  89  males  following  ticket:  Governor,  John  W.  Davis; 

and  8  females;  at  the  Workhouse  and  House  i^»emenant-GoveTnor,  Samuel  R.  Honey  ;  t>ec- 

of  Correction,  about  150 ;  at  the  Providence  retary  of  State,  Edwin  D.  McGuinness ;  Treas- 

County    Jail,    235;    and    at  the  Sockanosset  nrer,  John  GJPerry;  Attomey-GeneraJ,  Ziba 

School  for  Boys  214.  ^-  Slocum.    The  platform  contains  the  follow- 

Pr#MMa«i.— Varying    opinions    are    enter-  in^  declarations : 

tained  regarding  the  success  of  the  prohibitory  ^e  declare  that  the  abuses,  irregularities,  and  cor- 

^^A^^^^  :«  r««^.,.«i:«u;««  i*-  ^uf^^*    r«u:«^  ruptions  now  existmgare  larcely  due  to  defects  in,  and 

amendment  in  accomplishing  its  object.  Chief-  departures  from,  our  tUndamental  law,  and  that  the 

of-Police  Brayton,  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  true  interests  of  the  State  demand  such  revision  and 

in  May,   says:    **  Statistics  of  arrests   in   the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  as  shall — 

city  of  Providence  show  a  decrease  in  the  num-  .  l-  Abolish  the  registry-tax  now  imposed  upon  na- 

ber  of  arres^s  for  drunkenness  of  more  than  tive- born  citizens  and  which  tor  the  last  thirty-flve 

T?               \   J     .      XL       .               V  •"'%*''  """"  years  has  been  the  source  of  pobtical  corruption, 

40  per  cent,  during  the  nine  months  under  pro-  making  monev  the  qualification  for  office,  instead  of 

bibition,  ending  March  81,1887,  as  co'upared  intcUiffenoe.aiDacit/,  and  character. 

with  the  corresponding  period  under  license.  2.  Abolian  ail  discriminations  now  made  azainst 

Commitments  to   the   State  Workhouse— the  "ftturatod  citizens  and  place  them  on  an  equal  basis 

1^     1        *.      L  n       i»  ..L              c  •   A.     •     ^'  With  native-born  citizens, 

result  almost  wholly  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  3,  p^^bid  member*  of  the  judiciary  department  of 

hqors — show   a  decrease  of  more  than  51  per  the  State  from  holding  other  offices,  either  legislative 

cent.,  resulting  in  an  actual  saving  to  the  State  or  administrative. 

in  boar^  alone  of  more  than  $22,800.''  -A.lao  that  the  laws  of  the  State  should  be  so  amend- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Providence  Jour-  1^^  .j  ui  1  i-  *i.  * 
,  ,,  .      T  1          "«"'»  "  "^    .,              1.      r  1.  To  provide  reasonable  rules  for  the  acquirement 

nal,'  m  July,  speaking  of  the  result   of  one  and  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise. 

year's  enforcement,  says :    "  During  the  first  2.  To  prevent  and  severely  punish  bribery, 

few  months  after  the  law  went  into  effect,  un-  8.  To  provide  schools  for  the  education  of  children, 

certainty  and  fear  closed  many  bar-rooms ;  the  particularly  those  enjraped  in  labor,  including  those 

result  was  promptly  seen  in  the  police  records,  *PJ*  Ko?t1ioTXcem^?^f  laws  limiting  the  hours 

and  matenally  diminishes  the  year's  arrests,  of  labor,  preventing  truancy,  and  protecting  the  em- 

But  now  the  case  is  far  different.    Drunken-  ployed. 

ness  fell  off  considerably  last  summer,  but  since  .^To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

then  it  has  been   increasing  throughout   the  other"st^tes         ^  ^^  '"^  wcoesstW  operation  m 

State.     The  use  of  intoxicants  is  as  extensive  g   To  protect  the  whole  people  by  just,  necessarv, 

now  as  it  ever  was ;  prohibition  at  the  present  and  prudent  laws. 
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The  Kepnblican  ConventioD,  held  od  H&rch 
16,  at  Providence,  reDominated  the  Stitt«  of- 
ficers. ]tB  platform  declarations  favor  pro- 
tection, civil-aervice  refonn,  aod  a  national 
bankrupt  act,  and  contain  the  tollowing  upon 
State  issDes: 


Baa  mewauiVj  mia  lum  suiiu  biui!uuuitiub  iiud  iwuuuii^  il 
part  ol' our  lunikmectol  law  i[i  ob«dieiiDe  to  tbo  will 
of  the  eonstjtutionttl  m^oritj.  WedemandChBeiuiet- 
ment  of  lsv>  adequate  to  cany  tbm  omeDilnient  iiiH> 
elfect,  and  that  Buoh  laws  shall  be  rigidi;  enforced, 
reco^iiinx  at  the  aame  time  the  right  of  the  people 
to  agitate  tor  the  repeal  of  thia  or  ony  other  conatilo- 
tioDal  proviaion  wbioh  IJme  may  prove  (o  be  tmwue 
or  inefltoual. 

We  believe  that  the  General  Asiembly  should  aub- 
mit  lo  the  people  a  propoaitioo  for  a  coDstJtutional 
amendment  provldinff  for  Che  abolition  of  the  regietry- 
tai  aa  a  prerequiBite  lor  voting,  and  that  the  si^ption 
of  iiuoh  lunecdment  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  We  alao  Tsvorthe  enactmeDl  of  atrict  lawa 
Id  praventand  puniah  traudulent  voting  and  bribery 
at  alectiona. 

The  cauTaaa  developed  a  wide-spread  feel- 
ing of  discontent  atnong  RepnblicanB  with  the 
character  and  purposes  of  their  part;  leaders, 
and  at  the  polls  on  April  6  the  number  of  dis- 
affected ones  proved  sufficient  to  give  the  vic- 
tory to  the  Democrats,  _ 
For  Governor,  Davis  re- 
ceived 18,096  votes,  Wet- 
tnore  16,111,  and  Peabody 
1,S96.  No  one  having  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  votes 
for  Secretary  of  State  or 
for  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  ahoice  of  these  officers 
devolved  npon  the  Legis- 
lature, which  elected  the 
Democratic  candidates. 
The  political  character  of 
the  Legislatnre  chosen  at 
the  same  election  is  as  fol- 
lows: Senate,  20  Republi- 
can!), 16  Democrats;  UoDse, 
39  Republicans,  41  Demo- 
crats, 1  Prohibitionist.  A 
constitutional  amendment,  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  all  civil  officerr>, 
and  on  all  qnestionsintowo,  district,  and  ward 
meetinf^  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
men,  was  vot«d  upon  at  this  time,  and  was 
defeated  bv  a  vote  of  6,889  to  21,967. 

A  special  election  was  held  Febraarj  21,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District,  to  Gil  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Forty-niotb  Congress  cansed  by  the 
House  declaring  William  A.  Pirce  not  entitled 
to  a  seat.  Pirce  was  again  the  Repnblioan 
candidate,  but  was  defeated  by  Ubarles  H. 
Page,  Democrat,  the  vote  being  Pirce,  6,496  ; 
Page,  6,790;  Ohadsey,  Prohibition,  466.  A 
second  special  election  in  the  same  district  on 
November  8,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Fiftieth 
Congress,  caused  by  failure  to  hold  an  election 
in  1889,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Warren  0. 
Arnold,  Republican,  hy  a  vote  of  8,099,  over 
Charles  S.  Bradley,   Deniocrat,  who  received 


RIFLES,  REPEATING, 

7,258  votes,  and  Thomas  H.  Peabody,  PrduV 
tionist,  who  had  299  vote«. 

tlFLES,  lETOlTING.  The  advanlagcc  pcn- 
sessed  by  a  rifle  that  could  be  tired  setttd 
timee  without  stopping  to  reload,  over  a  «n^ 
loader,  have  always  been  recognized  by  sportt- 
men,  and  latterly  by  acildiera.  and  many  u- 
tenipts  have  been  made  to  produce  sucli  t 
weapon.  When  rifles  were  loaded  with  a  baD 
and  loose  powder,  it  was  found  practically  i to- 
possible  to  pniduce  a  really  good  repeatjac- 
rifie.  The  Colt,  in  which  tax  charges  «ht 
contained  in  a  revolving  cylinder  in  tbertirot 
the  barrel  (as  in  a  revolving  pistol)  was  tlit 
only  one  that  waa  used  to  any  eiteot  But 
this  admitted  the  escape  <tf  gas  between  tfa« 
cylinder  and  the  barrel,  which  burned  the  left 
arm  when  the  hand  was  placed  in  front  d  tt 
in  firing. 

Since  the  introduction  of  metallic  csrtridp- 
coaefl.  the  nntiiber  of  rifles  of  this  deacripiwo 
that  have  been  inrenteil  has  been  great.  The 
flrst  to  come  into  general  use  in  Amcrieivii 
the  Henry,  which  has  been  improved  into  Uj« 
Winchester  and  the  BuUard.  These  rifieshin 
been  extensively  nsed  tor  oporting-annL  In 
them  the  cartridges  are  contained  in  a  elu*- 


b«r,  which  ia  nndemeath  the  barrel  and  par- 
allel with  it.  By  throwing  down  n  lev«  (A. 
Fig.  1),  which  constitutes  a  part  of  thetriflW- 
gnard,  the  cartridge  in  the  barrel  is  eie^ei 
the  gun  is  cocked,  a  carrier-block  is  urovi 
down  to  tlie  level  of  the  cartridge-ehamW. 
and  a  cartridge  from  the  latter  is  uirown  iiu 
it  b;  the  pressure  of  a  spring.  When  tbekrer 
is  pulled  back,  the  oarrier-block  raises  tb«  cai^ 
tridge  and  poshes  it  into  the  barrel,  whitfa  n 
closed  by  the  breech-block,  and  the  goa  is 
ready  to  fire. 

With  theusnal  oonservattsm  of  annyautbori- 
ties,  tlie  introduction  of  repeating-rifl«  fbr 
military  purposes  ha*  been  very  slow,  fml 
apprehension  being  felt  that  troops  armed  witb 
tbem  would  waste  their  aminnnltion — theww 
objection  that  retarded  the  adoption  of  tb* 
breech-loader.  Although  the  ntie  of  tbe  Heart 
ride  was  common  among  sportemen,  no  att<^ 
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wss  made  to  introduce  tham  into  tlie  United  (Ger.),  Lobe)  (Fr.),  JarniFn  (Swd.).  Vetterli 
States  Armj' dDrinK  the  civil  war.  In  the  latter  ^wi8a),  and  Krupatscbeub  (Fr.  and  Port.), 
part  of  that  war  the  tjpencer  was  issaed  to  a  The  o^ectioo  to  this  style  of  gan  ie,  that  its 
lew  organizations,  mostly  cavalry.    In  this  rifle    balance  alters  as  the  magazine  in  etcptied. 

2.  Where  they  are  coetaiued  in  the  atock, 
as  in  the  Spencer  (old  style),  Meigs  (nil  Am.), 
Evans  (Am.  and  Russian),  UotcLkias,  Ghaffee- 
Reece,  and  others. 

S.  Where  thev  are  contained  in  a  chamber 
behind  the  barrel,  as  in  the  SclTulhoff  (Rua- 
siun),  where  tliey  revolve  around  a  central  pin 
as  in  a  revolver  (whicli  is  complicated). 

4.  Where  they  are  contained  in  a  magazine 
(Bied  or  detachable)  attached  to  the  rear  of  ihe 
barrel,  as  in  the  Lee  (Am.),  Elliott  (Am.), 
Mnnnlicher  (Ans.).  VJtali  (It.),  Burton  (Am.), 
Lee  Burton  (Am.),  Owen  Jones  (Eng.),  which 
seems  to  be  generally  preferred  for  military 
pnrpoBes, 
the  cartridges  were  contained  in  a  tube,  which  Tlie  new  Spencer (sbot-gnn  and  rifle)  and  Colt 
was  inserted  in  tbe  hatt,  extending  from  the  are  operated  by  the  pulling  back  and  pushing 
heel-plate  to  the  rear  of  the  barrel.  Although  forward  of  a  knob  nnder  tbe  center  of  tbe  bar- 
the  gnn  wasolnmsyand  difficult  tol<Htd,  it  was    rel,  which  isheld  in  tht  left  hand  when  tbe  piece 

is  being  aimed.  Like  the 
Winchester,  they  can  be 
flred  without  taking  them 
from  the  shoulder.  Most 
of  the  others  (especially 
the  European]  are  bolt 
gnns — i.  e.,  instead  of  a 
lever,  the  rifle  is  operated 
by  a  bolt,  which  is  actuated 
by  a  short  handle.  When 
this  handle  is  turned  to 
the  left  and  drawn  back, 
theold  cartridge  is  ejected, 
the  gun  cocked,  anda  new 
cartridge  thrown  opposite 
the  cartridge  -  chamber. 
ftvnd  to  increase  very  greatly  tbe  efficiency  of  When  it  is  pushed  forward  and  turned  down, 
ttt  troops  that  were  armed  with  it.  During  the  cartridge  is  forced  into  the  chamber,  and 
the  Turoo-Rossian  War,  the  Turks  armed  some  the  breech  Is  closed  and  locked.  In  the  Mann- 
er their  troops,  Qsaally  the  cavalry,  with  Win-  licher  (Aus.)  the  bolt  is  drawn  straight  back- 
efaesters.  They  were  also 
nsed  bjr  the  infantry  at 
Plevna  with  great  effect 
in  repelling  the  Russian 
attacks.  The  Swiss  were 
the  first  European  nation 
to  adopt  a  repeater  for 
their  troops.  Germany, 
within  the  past  year,  sud- 
denly equipped  ita  army 
with  tbe  repeating  Mauser, 
and  since  then  there  baa 
been  a  race  between  the 
different  nations  as 
which  shall  first  provide  a 
magazine  ■  gun  for  their 
troops.  The  different  rifles 
may  be  divided  as  follow  : 

1.  Those  in  which  the  eaitridges  are  con-    ward,  so  that  the  gun  need  not  be  taken  from 
tnined  in  a  lube  under  the  barrel,  as  in  the    the  shoulder.    The  more    modem   repeaters 
Winchester    <Ara.),     Bullard    (Am.),    Henry    have  a  device  by  which  the  magazine  may  be 
(Am.),  Ward   Biviton  (Am.),   Spencer  (new    closed  and  the  rifle  used  as  a  single  loader, 
model.  Am.),  Colt  (new  model,  Am.),  Mauser        In  the  Lee  (Am.),  Vltali  (It),  and  others. 
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small  detachable  magazines,  carrying  from  fonr 
to  six  cartridges,  are  slipped  into  po;>ition  under 
the  breeoh-openiDg  when  it  is  desired  to  use 
the  magazine,  the  soldier  carrying  several.  The 
cartridges  are  pressed  up  one  at  a  time  by  a 
spring  in  the  magazine. 

The  first  repeating-rifles  were  only  adapted 
to  light  charges.  They  are  now  made  to  carry 
as  heavy  ones  as  are  needed,  the  Winchester 
Express  using  ninety  grains  of  powder.  The 
general  opinion  of  experts  is,  that  the  coming 
military  rifle  will  be  a  repealer,  with  a  caliber 
of  about  '31,  using  90  to  100  grains  of  com- 
pressed and  (if  possible)  smokeless  powder,  and 
a  lotiff  composite  bullet — i.  e.,  a  steel  sheU  with 
a  lead  center,  weighing  about  340  grains.  8uch 
a  rifle  will  sweep  the  ground  for  600  yards, 
without  any  elevation  of  the  sights,  will  give 
a  range  of  2,000  yards,  and  in  emergencies  will 
render  it  possible  to  produce  a  hail  of  fire  that 
would  be  irresistible.  The  cartridges  are  so 
light  that  the  soldier  can  carry  a  much  larger 
number  of  them  than  ho  can  of  those  now  in 
use. 

ftOiCH,  JOHN,  an  American  ship-builder,  bom 
in  Mitchellstown,  County  Cork,  Ireland,  Dec. 
26,  1818;  died  in  New  York  city  Jan.  10, 
1887.  The  death  of  his  father  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old  threw  him  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, and  he  supported  himself  until  he  was 
sixteen,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States. 
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After  varying  fortunes  he  found  work  in  James 
Allaire's  iron-foundry,  where  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  wfw  a  journeyman  machinist. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had  saved  $1,500, 
$500  of  which  he  then  invested  in  Illinois 
prairie-land,  leaving  the  remainder  in  Mr.  Al- 
laire's hands  and  losing  it  in  his  subsequent 
failure.  He  resumed  work  as  a  machinist, 
learning  also  to  make  castings  for  marine  en- 
gines and  ship- work.  When  he  had  saved 
$100  he  joined  three  other  mechanics  in  buy- 
ing the  iEtna  Iron  Works,  then  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  subsequently  buying  out  their 
interest  and  possessing  a  prosperous  business 


at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  At  the  height  of  his 
first  prosperity  his  foundry  was  destroyed  br 
a  boiler  explosion,  and  he  experienced  gre^ 
difiiculty  in  obtaining  money  to  rebuild  on  i 
larger  scale ;  but  after  he  bad  established  him- 
self again  his  success  was  rapid.  In  his  new 
works  he  constructed  the  engines  of  the  '*  Dud- 
derberg,"  "Bristol,"  and  '*  Providence,"  the 
largest  ever  built  in  this  coantry,  and,  becom- 
ing a  ship-builder  as  well  as  an  iron  foonder, 
increased  his  plant  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Morgan  Iron  Works  in  1867,  the  Neptuae 
Works  in  1868,  the  Franklin  Forge  and  tbe 
Allaire  Works  in  1870,  and  the  ship-yards  it 
Chester,  Pa.,  in  1871.  In  the  latter  yejir  be 
began  building  iron  vessels,  and  completed  m 
all  sixty-three  during  the  next  twelve  jHn 
under  contracts  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, corporations,  and  private  Individosk 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  iron  vessels  saihng  od- 
der  the  American  flag  were  built  by  bhn, 
mostly  for  the  merchant  marine.  Fur  tb« 
Government  he  built  six  of  the  great  monitors 
ordered  during  President  Grant's  administra- 
tion, and  more  recently  the  three  cruisers 
**  Chicago,"  **  Atlanta,"  and  **  Boston,"  sod 
the  dispatch-boat  '*  Dolphin,"  beaides  repairing 
many  old  vessels.  The  refusal  of  the  (rovem- 
ment  to  accept  the  '^  Dolphin  "  in  1885  led  to 
his  suspension,  but  the  vast  works  were  re- 
opened soon  afterward  upon  tbe  acceptance  of 
the  ship.  From  1871  till  his  death  he  built  is 
all  114  iron  vessels,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  possessions  were  so  extensive  tbjt 
he  could  draw  from  his  own  property  every 
article  that  entered  into  the  oonstructiun  of  s 
complete  sea-going  vessel. 

KOHAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  year  1 887-88 
was  remarkable  for  momentous  events  io  tbe 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Dariof 
the  year  1887  constant  preparations  were  mide 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Golden  Jubilee,  or 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ordination  of  Leo 
XI II  to  the  priesthood.  This  anniversary  wtf 
signalized  by  the  presentation  of  gifts  from  all 
the  rulers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
King  Humbert  of  Italy.  President  CleveluMl 
sent  through  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbum 
an  appropriately  bound  copy  of  the  Constito- 
tion  of  the  United  States.  It  was  received  b? 
His  Holiness  with  marked  distinction.  Tbe 
present  Pope  was  ordained  on  the  last  dsj  of 
the  year  1837.  He  celebrated  mass  in  booor 
of  the  great  event  in  his  life  on  January  1, 
1888.  Home  was  crowded  with  pilgrims, 
strangers,  and  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  were 
hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  innumerable 
gifts  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
them  were  Hebrew  Bibles  from  Jewish  rabbit, 
a  magnificent  present  from  the  Snltan,  and  a 
gold  basin  from  the  Queen  of  England. 

On  January  80,  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  Ta»- 
chereau  started  for  Rome.  Durinp^  their  rtaj 
in  Rome,  Cardinal  Gibbons  presented  bis  cele- 
brated letter  against  the  condemnation  of  tbe 
Knights  of  Labor.    Dr.  McGlynn,  late  rector 
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of  St.  Stephen^s  Church,  Now  York  oitj,  who  the  total  abstinence  movement.     On  March  29 

had  been  suspended  by  the  Most  Rev,  Arch-  the  Holy  Father,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation 

bishop  Corrigan  for  insisting  on  pa blioly  preach-  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigon^s  man- 

ing  that  private  property  in  land  is  a  crime,  aisement  of  the  McGlynn  revolt,  conferred  on 

was    excommnnicated  for  refusing  to  go  to  him  the  rank  of  bishop-assistant  at  the  Ponti- 

Rome  when  summoned  by  the  Prefect  of  the  fical  throne.    On  April  10  the  Holy  Father  sent 

Propaganda.    In  France  no  change — except  a  out  a  brief  relating  to  the  founding  of  the 

slightly  favorable  movement — took  place  in  the  Catholic  University.    On  April  12  the  ancient 

relations  of  the  Government  to  the  Church,  cathedral  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  almost 

In  Germany  an  entente  cordiale  was  arranged  totally  destroyed   by  fire.     On  April  15  the 

between  the  Pope  and  Prince  Bismarck.     His  Rt.  Rev.  Matthew   Huskins  was  consecrated 

Holiness  advised  the  Catholics  of  Germany  to  Bishop  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  succeed  Bishop 

support  the  Septennat  bill  in  tlie  interests  of  Hendrickin — by  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  of 

the  peace  of  Europe.    Herr  Windhorst  and  the  Boston.    Ou  May  1  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  D.  Ludden 

Center  did  not  at  first  sympathize  with  the  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  by 

policy  of  Rome  in  thus  by  a  concession  miti-  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  D.  D.    On 

gating  the  tyranny  of  the  Kulturkampf.    But  May  22  the  first  church  in  New  York  dedicated 

the  matter  was  settled   by  firm   protests  of  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  saint  and  philoso- 

loyalty  and  reverence  to  the  Holy  Father  on  pher,  whose  doctrines  Leo  VIII  has  specially 

the  part  of  the  ex-Hanoverian  Chancellor.    In  promulgated,  was  blessed  by  Bishop  Loughlin 

Italy  some  commotion  was  occusioned  by  the  m  Brooklyn.     On  June  8  the  grand  cathedral 

rumors  of  a  coming  triumph  of  the  party  of  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  formally  opened.    On 

Conciliation.    Padre  Tosti  printed  a  pamphlet  Mny  21,  daring  Queen  Victorians  Jubilee  cele- 

fiivoring  a  modue  vivendi  between  the  Vatican  bration,  Mgr.  Ruffo-Scilla,  the  first  Papal  en- 

and   the  Quirinal.     Several  Italian   deputies  voy  to  enter  the  English  court  since  the  Refor- 

were  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  tenor  of  **  Le  Moni-  raation  was  received.    On  May  27  the  Rt  Rev. 

teur  de  Rome,"  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Lawrence  Scanlan  was  consecrated  Bishop  by 

Vatican,  did  not  disapprove  of  it.     Numerous  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Riordan.    On  July  8 

articles  and  pamphlets  were  written  on  the  was  published  in  '^  The  Catholic  Review  "  the 

subject  of  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  circular  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Corrigan, 

Rome  ti  the  Holy  See;  but  apparently  nothing  in  which  was  announced  the  excommunication 

f>ractiGal  came  of  them.  In  En^rland,  particu-  of  Dr.  McGlynn.  On  August  2  the  Redenip- 
arly  among  the  Tories,  a  movement  to  estab-  torists  celebrated  with  reverent  splendor  the 
lisb  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Court  of  centenary  of  the  death  of  St.  Alphonsus  Ligu- 
St.  James  and  the  Vatican  seemed  to  have  ori.  On  September  2  the  abbey  of  St.  Mein- 
eome  force.  Catholic  opinion  in  Ireland  had  rad  (Benedictine)  at  Indiantown.  Ind.,  was  de- 
become  so  crystallized  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  stroyed  by  fire.  On  September  17  the  centenary 
that  it  was  felt  that  some  attempt  must  be  celebration  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
maide  to  counterbalance  its  influence  at  Rome.  States  was  closed  with  prayer  by  Cardinal  Gib- 
Mgr.  Persico,  formerly  Bishop  of  Savannah,  bona.  On  October  2  St.  MichaePs  church,  New- 
was,  with  Mgr.  Gualdi,  sent  to  Ireland.  But  ark,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Wigger.  OnSep- 
his  utterances  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  tember  28  Most  Rev.  Z.  X.  Leroy,  Archbishop 
satisfied  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  of  New  Orleans,  died  in  France.  On  October 
Ireland  were  right  in  their  championship  of  9  the  pallium  was  conferred  on  the  Most  Rev. 
the  cause  of  the  people.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Archbishop  Gross,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  by  Cardi- 
the  head  of  the  Catholic  family  of  the  Howards,  nal  Gibbons.  On  October  17  the  Rev.  Dr. 
is  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic  Kemer,  who  had  come  from  England  to  serve 
anti-Home-Rule  party  in  England,  while  Lord  the  Italians,  was  killed  in  New  York  by  the 
Ripon,  an  equally  devout  Catholic  and  a  convert,  falling  of  his  unfinished  school-house.  On  Oo- 
is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  pro-Irish  movement  tober  28  the  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Burke  was 
in  the  Liberal  party.  In  Venezuela  a  struggle  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  by 
between  the  Catholic  and  Radical  parties  re-  Archbishop  Feehan.  On  the  same  day  Rt.  Rev. 
suited  in  the  exile  of  the  archbishop  to  San  Nicholas  Mafz,  coadjutor  of  the  Bishop  of  Den- 
Francisco.  On  January  30, 1887,  Cardinal  Fer-  ver,  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Salpointe. 
rieri  died  at  Rome.  On  February  17  Rt.  Rev.  On  November  2  Cardinal  Pellegrini  died.  On 
Pfraengle  was  installed  as  abbot  of  St.  Mary's  November  80  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Bonacum  was 
Monastery,  Newark,  N.  J.  On  January  26  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  at  St. 
Cardinal  Jacobini  died  at  Rome.  On  March  4  Louis  by  Archbishop  Kenrich.  On  the  same 
Father  Beckx,  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  day  the  Rt.  Rev.  Richard  Scannell  was  conse- 
for  thirty-three  years,  died  in  Rome.  On  March  crated  Bishop  of  Concordia,  La.,  by  Archbishop 
17  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  Taschereau  received  Feehan  at  liashville.  Archbishop  Lamy,  of 
their  hats  in  consistory;  and  on  March  25  Car-  Santa  F^,  died  in  that  city  on  February  14.  It 
dinal  Gibbons  took  formal  possession  of  his  was  announced  early  in  February  that  the  new 
timlar  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  On  Bishops  of  Alton,  III.,  and  Belleville,  111.,  were 
Uarch  27  was  published  the  brief  of  the  Holy  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Janssens  and  Rev.  James 
father  addressed  to  Bishop  Ireland  in  favor  of  Ryan,  of  Ottawa,  111.    On  February  25  Rt.  Rev. 
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D.  M.  Blanchet,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Nesqualy,  lei.    The  receipts  for  1885-86  were  124,478,- 

died.     On  March  11,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  McGov-  898  lei,  and  the  ezpenditores  129,971,646  Id 

era  was  consecrated  at  Harrisbnrg.     Among  The  budget  for  1886-^87   made  the  receipts 

the  other  important  deaths  were  Bishop-elect  188,237,695  lei,  and  the  expenditures  184,244,- 

James  O'Reilly,  appointed  to  the  see  of  Wi-  650  lei.     The  expenditure  for  the  public  debt 

chita,  Kan.;    Isidor  Robert,  O.  S.  B. ;  Arch-  was  estimated  at  57,546,959  lei ;  for  the  armj, 

Abbot  Wiramer;    Rev.  John  J.  Riordan,  of  28,552,760  lei ;  for  education  and  worship,  13,- 

Castle  Garden;    and  Rev.  Dr.  Moriarty,  the  120,294  lei.    The  nominal  amount  of  the  debt 

well-known  author,  and  Pdre  Rouquette.  outstanding  on  April  1,  1886,  was  724,171,624 

KOVHAiniy  a  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe,  lei.    At  the  same  date  in  1887  it  was  885,815,- 

Independence  was  proclaimed    on   May    22,  842  lei,  having  been  increased  by  16,170.000 

1877,  and  recognized   by  the  powers  at  the  lei  of  treasnry  warrants  and  other  sums  nised 

Berlin  Congress  on  June  13,  1878.    The  priti-  through   the  Government  savings-bank.    In 

cipality  of  Roumania  was  erected  into  a  king-  1887  a  loan  of  80,000,000  lei  was  raised  in  Ber- 

dom  on  March  26,  1881.    The  fundamental  lin;  at  4^  per  cent,  interest, 

laws  are  embodied  in  the  Constitution,  elab-  The  Amy  aii  Navy. — The  effective  strencth 

orated  in  1866  by  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and  of  the  regular  army  on  the  peace  footing  is 

moditied  in  1884  by  the  chambers  convoked  1,249    of)icers,   81,627    rank    and    file.  5,558 

for  the  purposes  of  revision.    It  delegates  the  horses,  and  812  guns.     The  territorial  annr 

national  representation  to  two  chambers,  a  Sen-  numbers  1,218  officers  and  124,000  men,  with 

ate  consisting  of  120  members  and  a  Chamber  11,897  horses.    The  kingdom  is  divided  into 

of  Deputies,  having  188  members.  Both  classes  four  districts,  besides  the  district  of  the  Do- 

of  representatives  are  elected  by  electoral  col-  brudja,  where  an   active   division  is  permt- 

leges  in  each  district.    The  reigning  sovereign  nently  stationed.    The  permanent  army  and 

is  Carol  I,  son  of  Prince  Holienzollem-Sig-  the  Dorobantzi,  or  territorial  troops  number 

maringen,  who  was  bom  April  20,  1889,  and  on  the  peace  footing  about  95,000  men,  which 

was  elected  Prrnce  of  Roumania  in  1886.    He  can  be  increased  to  225,000  on  the  outbreak 

married  in  1869  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wied.  of  war.    There  are  besides  about  150,000  mili- 

In  default  of  heirs  to  his  body,  the  King  in  1886  tia  and  depot  troops,  without  reckoning  the 

chose  his  nephew.  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Hohen-  Landstnrm.    The  average  expenditure  on  the 

zollern,  to  be  his  successor.   The  heir-apparent  army  is  only  about  30,0(K),000  lei. 

is  the  second  son  of  Leopold,  hereditary  Prince  The  number  of  men  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 

of   Hohenzollern,  and  was    born    at   Sigma-  drawn  for  service  in  the  permanent  armj  for 

ringen,  Aug.  24,  1865.  1887  was  14,000.    Every  recruit  who  posseaK* 

The  ministry  is  composed  of  the  following  and  can  maintain  a  suitable  horse,  or  who  will 

members :  President  of  the  Council  and  Min-  pay  800  lei  into  the  military  chest,  is  assigned 

ister  of  the  Interior,  Joan  C.  Bratiano ;  Minis-  to  ttie  calarnshi  or  cavalry.      The   infiuitrT 

ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  Phere  Kyde;  Minis-  serve  three  years  in  the  permnnent  army  and 

ter    of  Public  Instruction  and   Worship,  D.  five  in  the  reserve,  after  which  they  are  en- 

Sturdza;  Minister  of  Justice,  Eugene  Statesco;  rolled  in  the  militia  till  they  become  thutj-«ii 

Minister  of  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Industry,  years  of  age. 

and  Domains,  V.  Gheorghian ;  Minister  of  Fi-  The  fortifications   of  Bucharest,   on  plan* 

nance,  C.  Nacu ;    Minister  of  Public  Works,  approved  by  General  Brialmont,  the  Belgian 

P.  8.  Aurelian ;  Minister  of  War,  Gen.  A.  An-  military  engineer,    were   rapidly  cons^ncced 

gelesco,   successor  to  M.  Falcojano,  who  re-  and  nearly  completed  before  the  close  of  1887. 

signed  his  post  on  Jan.  24,  1886.  The  plans  were  moditied  in  important  partico- 

Ana  aid  FwpilattMu — The  area  of  the  king-  lars  on  the  advice  of  German  oflScers.    The 

dom  is  48,307  square  miles.    The  population  Parliament,  on  Feb.  8.  1887,  voted  5,000,000 

is  estimated    at    5,876,000.    The   number  of  lei  for  completing  the  fortifications, 

marriages  in  1885  was  39,586;  of  births,  215,-  The  navy  consists  of  two  avisoa,  two  gnn- 

776;  of  deaths,  126,010;  excess  of  births  over  hosts,  a  torpedo-vessel,  and  two  torpedo-buat& 

deaths,  89,766.    In    1886  there  ^were  77,976  There  are  besides  three  launches  for  the  poliff 

marriages,  215,209  births,  and  186,755  deaths,  service  of  the  Danube,  which  was  c(»nfidedto 

making  tlie  natural  incrfment  78,454.    The  the  Government  of  Roumania  by  the  Europeia 

number  of  Israelites  in   Roumania  was  esti-  Congress. 

mated  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  at  CMiHCf«e« — The  total  value  of  the  imports 
400,000  souL«,  the  Bohemians  at  200,000,  the  in  1884  was  294,986.000  lei  or  francs,  a^unit 
Slavs  at  85,000,  the  Germans  at  89,000,  the  859,907,000  lei  in  1888;  the  value  of  the  ex- 
Hungarians  at  29,500,  the  Armenians  at  8,000,  ports,  184,116,000  lei,  against  220,660,279  lei 
the  Greeks  at  5,000,  the  French  at  2,000,  and  The  imports  from  Austria  were  129,867,000 
the  English  at  1,000.  The  population  of  Bu-  lei  in  value;  from  Great  Britain,  58,223.000 
charest,  the  capital,  is  221,000.  Jassy  has  lei;  from  Germany,  48,384,000,  lei;  from 
about  90,000  inhabitants,  and  Galatz  80,000.  France,  23,804,000  lei.    The  exports  to  Austria 

Fiaaans. — The  receipts  of  the  treasury  dur-  amounted  to  70,892,000  lei ;  to  Great  Britain, 

ing  the  year  ending  March  80, 1885,  were  127,-  61,783,000  lei ;  to  France,  17,417,000  leL  The 

859,220  lei;    the  disbursements,  130,852,265  imports  and  ez|K>rt8  of  the  principal  classes 
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1884  as  follow,  the  yalaes  being  given 


CLASSES. 


I  vegetables 

D(i  animal  pttxdacts 

rlaaa.  and  pottery 

1  metal  maoufiicturea  i . 

leather 

id  manulSM^ores  of  wood 
nd  textile  materials  

cles 


ImporU. 

5,900,000 

18,900,000 

2,100,000 

8,000,(»00 

9,800,000 

11.400,000 

47,800,000 

85,000,000 

17,100,000 

100,8<)0,OW» 

6,200,0*K) 

9,700,000 

22,800,000 


295,000,000 


Rzpotta. 

186,200,000 

^fiO:),000 

400,000 

10,700,000 

2,400,000 

800,000 

1,100,000 

10,SOO,000 

6,900,000 

6,500,000 

200,000 

200,000 

8^400,000 

184,100,000 


t85  the  imports  fell  off  to  268,589,150 
e  the  exports  increased  to  247,968,201. 
krapeai  VomUbsIm  of  the  Daube.— The 
of  vessels  entered  at  the  Roumanian 
1  the  Danube  during  1884  was  20,478; 
nage,  3,711,143;  the  number  cleared, 

tonnage,  8,678,849.  The  exports  of 
rom  the  ports  of  the  Lower  Danube 
,461,889  quarters,  against  6,070,157 
}  in  1885  and  4,441,039  quarters  in 
Of  872  steamers  of  866,763  tons  that 
the  Snlina  mouth  of  the  Danube  dur- 
$,  564,  of  622,201  tons,  were  £nglish ; 
8,140  tons,  Greek:  84,  of  62,886  tons, 
a;  and  49,  of  55,772  tons,  French.  Of 
liling-vessels,  of  950,567  tons,  568,  of 

tons,  were  British;  262,  of  102,599 
reek ;  91,  of  64,823  tons,  Austrian ; 
of  57,025  tons,  French. 
*eoeipts  of  the  Danube  Commission  in 
jre  1,430,958  francs  from  taxes,  and  1,- 
francs  from  special  resources.  The  ex- 
res  were  1,805,824  francs.  The  only 
Qg  debt  of  the  commission  was  583,782 
advanced  by  the  Porte.  The  assets 
)2 1,534  francs,  not  including  a  pension 

Us,  PtitB,  ud  Tdcgraplu. — The  length  of 
roads  in  operation  in  1886  was  1,6^2 
res,  of  which  1,458  kilometres  belong 
Mite.    There  were  900  kilometres  build- 

454  kilometres  more  surveyed, 
post-office  during  the  year  1885  for- 
18,380,367  letters  and  postal-cards  and 
packets. 

dlegraphs  in  1886  had  a  len$rth  of  5  819 
res,  with  9.674  kilometres  of  wires. 
$mal  paid  dispatches  during  the  year 
dd    814,880 ;     the    international    dis- 

272,858.  The  receipts  of  the  postal 
)graph  service  were  4,580,468  francs; 
^nsea,  8,658,780  francs. 
B  aii  LegiilatlM.  ^The  Chamber  on  Feb. 
voted  a  Government  project  for  the 
tion  of  Bucharest,  and  authorized  the 
I  of  a  loan  of  6,000,000  francs  for  cov- 
e  first  ])art  of  the  cost.  The  works  are 
ompleted  in  1890.  Models  of  armor- 
>wer8  were  submitted  by  German  and 


French  engineers.  After  a  series  of  tests  the 
French  design  was  selected.  The  Minister  of 
War,  M.  Falcojano,  resigned  on  Jan.  28, 1886. 
The  Prime  Minister  took  the  portfolio  provis- 
ionally, and  on  February  25  Gen.  Angelesco 
was  appointed  to  the  post. 

AtteapM  inasitauittM  tf  the  Prim  Mlirister.— 
While  M.  Bratiano  was  returning  from  a  Cabi- 
net council  on  Sept.  16,  1886,  he  was  fired  at 
by  a  hotel-keeper  named  Alexandrescu.  The 
bullet,  which  was  fired  from  a  revolver,  struck 
a  deputy  named  Robesco,  who  was  walking 
with  the  minister.  For  some  time  previous 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  the  object  of 
virulent  attacks  in  the  Opposition  press,  simi- 
lar to  those  that  preceded  the  fortner  attempt 
on  his  life,  in  1880.  The  assassin  was  imme- 
diately arrested,  and  confessed  that  he  was  led 
to  the  crime  by  political  motives.  In  his  pos- 
session was  found  a  check  for  5,000  francs, 
signed  by  Oroveanu,  an  Opposition  deputy. 
The  next  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  lynch 
Alexandrescu.  The  same  evening  on  which 
the  shot  was  fired  a  mob  surrounded  the  office 
of  the  "  Epoca,"  the  only  paper  in  Bucharest 
that  opposed  the  Government,  blamed  the 
editor  for  inciting  the  deed  by  his  inflamma- 
tory articles,  broke  np  the  furniture  and  fit- 
tings, wounded  two  of  the  staff,  and  would 
have  destroyed  the  building  if  the  police  had 
not  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  hand. 
Alexandrescu  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years^ 
imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  All  the  suspect- 
ed accomplices  were  acquitted,  except  Muscal, 
a  non-political  offender. 

The  Government  commanded  a  large  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber,  110  Against  87,  and  had 
an  equal  preponderance  of  votes  in  the  Senate. 
Yet  among  tne  people  there  was  a  very  bitter 
feeling  against  Bratiano  on  account  of  his  des- 
potic party  government. 

FM«igB  Relatlfu. — Several  important  com- 
mercial treaties  expired  in  1886.  A  new  gen- 
eral tariff  was  adopted,  which  subjects  to  light 
imposts  raw  material  and  manufactured  arti- 
cles not  produced  in  Roumania,  exempts  from 
duty  raw  materials  that  it  is  in  Roumanians 
interest  to  obtain  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
imposes  protective  duties  on  articles  entering 
into  competition  with  Roumanian  products. 
The  protective  principle  was  followed  in  the 
English  treaty  and  in  the  negotiations  for  rec- 
iprocity treaties  with  other  powers. 

The  expired  ten-years'  treaty  with  Austria- 
Hungary  hindered  the  development  of  Rouma- 
nian industries  by  admitting  Austrian  manu- 
factures at  the  lowest  rates  of  duty.  The 
reciprocal  concession  of  permitting  the  free 
importation  of  Roumanian  cattle  and  swine 
into  Austria-Hungary  was  rendered  futile  by 
the  Hungarians,  who  on  various  pretexts 
stopped  the  imports  on  the  border,  ana  finally 
prohibited  them  altogether.  The  result  was 
that,  in  the  winter  of  1885-^86,  the  Roumanian 
farmers  had  more  cattle  than  they  could  feed, 
and  oxen  were  sold  for  thirty  francs  a  pair. 
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The  Austrians  saffered  from  the  selfish  policy  RUSSIA,  an  empire  in  northeastern  Eorope 
of  the  Ha ngarians  scarcely  less  than  the  Ron-  and  northern  Asia.  The  Emperor  exerei9ei 
manians,  for  meat  rose  to  famine  prices  in  autocratic  power  and  is  the  head  of  the  natioo- 
Vienna,  and  in  Galicia  the  distress  of  a  long  al  Church.  There  are  foor  bodies  throogh  which 
winter  was  so  severe  that  many  peasants  died  the  functions  of  government  are  usually  exer- 
of  hunger.  The  crisis  in  Roumania  caused  the  cised,  viz.,  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  consistiog 
imports  of  Austrian  goods  to  fall  away  as  much  in  1886  of  sixty-two  members,  exclusive  of  the 
as  100,000,000  francs  in  a  single  year.  The  ministers,  who  have  seats  by  virtue  of  their 
tariff  war  that  followed  the  rupture  of  nego-  offices;  the  Senate,  which  combines  le^nslatlTe, 
tiations  for  a  new  treaty  renders  the  cost  of  executive,  and  judicial  functions;  the  Holj 
living  exorbitantly  dear  for  the  classes  in  Ron-  Synod,  which  has  the  direction  of  ecclesiastiMi 
mania  who  consume  imported  products.  The  affairs;  and  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  The 
indignation  against  Hungary  was  heightened  reigning  Emperor  is  Alexander  III,  bom  Feb. 
by  the  attempt  to  Magyarize  the  2,825,000  26,  1845,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
Roumanian:)  of  Transylvania.  The  irritating  assassination  of  his  father,  March  13, 1881,  and 
policy  of  the  Hungarian  Government  lends  was  crowned  at  Moscow  on  May  27, 188-^.  The 
strength  to  the  pro-Russian  party  in  Roumania,  heir-npparent  is  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the 
which  desires  an  alliance  with  Russia  in  the  eldest  nm  of  the  Emperor,  born  May  18, 18^ 
event  of  a  war  between  Russia  and  Austria  in  The  Cabinet  iscompo>ed  of  the  following  urn- 
order  to  annex  Transylvania  to  Roumania.  isters :  President,  M.  Bunge ;  Minister  of  the 
The  Government  gives  no  countenance  to  the  Imperial  Household,  Lieutenant  General  Coant 
Irredentist  agitation,  which  is  fostered  by  Vorontzoff  Dashkoff;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Russian  agents,  yet  constant  compldnts  are  Affairs,  Nicholas  Carlovich  de  Giers;  Minister 
made  by  the  Hungarian  authorities  at  the  of  War,  General  P.  Vannovski ;  Minister  of  tiie 
license  which  the  free-press  laws  allow  to  the  Navy,  Vice-Admiral  Shestakoff;  Minister  of 
ventilation  of  this  scheme.  In  the  main  body  the  Interior,  Count  Tolstoi ;  Minister  of  Public 
of  the  Roumanian  population,  on  the  other  Instruction,  M.  Delianoff ;  Minister  of  Finance, 
hand,  there  is  a  strong  dread  of  the  extension  M.  Vishnegradski;  Minister  of  Domains,  M. 
of  Russian  power  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  Ostrovski ;  Minister  of  Roads  and  Commnnica- 
a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  against  Russians  tions,  Admiral  C.  Possiet. 
for  requiting  the  aid  given  by  Roumania  in  the  Area  aid  PtinialiiMk — The  area  of  the  different 
last  Turkish  war,  by  robbing  her  of  the  fruitful  divisions  of  the  empire,  in  square  kilometres, 
province  of  Bessarabia.  and  the  population  according  to  the  latest  re- 

The  boundary  disputes  of  long  standing  be-  turns,  are  as  follow : 
tween  Roumania  and  Austria-Hungary  were 
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settled  by  a  mixed  commission,  which  con-  geographical  divisions. 

eluded  its  labors  lA  April,  1887.    The  adjust-    KaBda  Id  Europe 

ment  of  the  frontier  added  about  thirty-two-  Kingdom  of  PoUuid  ..'. 

square  miles  to  Roumanians  territory.  Thfr*?^^  l*?^^"!  !  ' . ! !    '  * 

A  convention  with  Great  Britain,  continu-  Tnuis-Caspian'terrftorj '!..!!!!!.!! 

ing  the  existing  commercial  treaty  in  a  revised    StJJS'  ^''* 

form  till  1891  was  signed  at  Bucharest  on  Nov.  sea  of  A«i!  !!.*!.'!.!.!!.!!*.!*..'!'.!! 

26,  1886.    The  duties  on  textile  fabrics  and  on    c  wptan  Sea 

most  other  imports  are  fixed  at  considerably  Total... 

higher  rates  than  under  the  former  treaty.    In     .111^'' ll^iL' 

1887  a  favorable  reciprocity  treaty  was  con-  The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  Edpo- 

oluded  with  Turkey,  through  which  the  Ron-  pean    Russia  in   1888   was    782,750;    births, 

manians  hoped  to  regain  the  prosperity  that  8,880,857 ;  deaths,  2,879,265 ;  excess  of  birtbt, 

was  lost  through  the  rupture  of  the  commer-  1,001,582.    In  Poland  the  marriages  in  1880 

cial  relations  with  Austria,  and  for  that  reason  numbered    62,771 ;    births,    294,021 ;    desth^k 

they  were  the  less  anxious  to  resume  negotia-  189,514;  excess  of  births,  104,507.    TheDotii- 

tions  for  a  treaty.  her  of  marriages  in  Finland  in  1884  was  16.585; 

The  German  Government  concluded  a  con-  births,  80,411;  deaths,  47,468 ;  excess  of  birtK 

sular  treaty  with  Roumania  in  Berlin  on  June  32,948.    The  number  of  marriages  in  SiberiaiB 

5,  1886.     It  abandons  the  right  of  extra-terri-  1880  was  82,952 ;  births,  180,802;  deatlis,  131.- 

torial  jurisdiction,  which  was  exercised  nnder  798;  excess  of  births,  49.009.  The  population  of 

treaties  with  Turkey  as  the  suzerain   power  St.  Petersburg  is  929,098.  Moscow  had  753.4M 

over  Moldavia  and  Wallachin,  and   was  not  inhabitants  in  1884;  Warsaw,  481,864  in  1885: 

formally  abolished  when  the  Treaty  of  Ber-  Riga,  169,829  in  18H1;  Kharkov,   166,921  io 

lin    extinguished    the   relation    of    vassalage,  1884;  Odessa,  154,240  in  1885;  Rasan,  140, 7S6 

but   was    left  to    be    dealt   with    in  treaties  in  1888;    Kishinev,   130,000;    Kiev.  127,351: 

with   the    powers    regulating    consular    rela-  Lodz,  118,146  in  1884;    Saratov,  112,428  ia 

tions.      Although    legally   still    in    force,    no  1883. 

power  has    exercised    the  right  of  consular  The  Armj. — The  peace  effective  of  the  regnlsr 

jurisdiction  in  Roumania  since  her  independ-  army  in  the  beginning  of  1887  was  659^274 

ence  was  conceded  in  1878.  men,  comprising  1,890  officers  of  the  geneni 
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lUfiF,  386,960  infantry  in  £nrop6,  25,686  rifle-  ordinary  expenditures  are  set  down  as  826,- 

nen,  21,318  infantry  in  Asia,  47,920  cavalry,  676,680  rabies,  and  the  total  expenditures  are 

(4,925  artillery,  17,977  engineers,  57,334  re-  made  to  balance  the  estimated  receipts  by  ap- 

«rve3  of  all  arms,  17,290  local  troops,  47,000  plying  the  difference  to  extraordinary  expendi- 

koxiliary  troops,  and  1,024  depot  and  instruc-  iures  on  railroads  and  harbors.    The  sum  ap- 

ion  troops.    The  war  effective  of  the  regular  propriated  for  the  service  of  the  debt  is  278,- 

Lrmy  is  approximately  1,689,000  men,  includ-  591,694  rabies,  including  36,117,586  rabies  for 

ng  36,600  officers,   with  3,776  cannon  and  the  proposed  conversion  of  5-per-cent.  metallic 

!04.390  horses.     The  Oossack  troops  are  in  bonds  into  4}  per  cents.    The  sum  devoted  to 

>art  incorporated  in  the  regular  army.    Their  military  expenditure    is   208,466,551    rubles, 

trength  is  47,150  in  peace,  and  140,033  on  the  while  39,247,488  rabies  are  devoted  to  the 

irar  footing.     The  irregular  troop:*  number  navy.    In  the  budget  estimates  for  1888  the 

•,769  men.    Tlie  total  war  effective  of  the  income  from  all  sources  is  placed  at  960,429,- 

iostiian  army  is  about  2,000,000,  not  including  550  rubles,  and  the  expenditure  at  945,023,281 

be  militia,  which,  it  is  supposed,  could  add  as  rubles.    I'he  ordinary  revenue  is  estimated  at 

nany  more  men.  783,000,000   rubles,   while  the    ordinary   ex- 

The  NaTj. — In  the  beginning  of  1887  the  penditures  will  exceed  832,000,000  rabies 

iussian  fleet  in  the  Baltic  comprised  28  iron-  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1.  1887,  amounted 

ilads,  of  which  13  were  for  coast  defense,  1  to  394,144,015  rubles,  payable  in  specie,  and 

inarmored  frigate,  6  corvettes,  2  transports,  3,185,653,497  rubles,  due  in  paper  currency, 

^5  torpedo-boat9,  includ mg  12  of  the  first  clas8,  besides  Dutch  loans  amounting  to  68,695,000 

[  cruisers,  9  clippers,  15  gunboats,  6  imperial  florins,  sterling  loans  of  £123,046,620,  and  the 

rachts,  and  57  other  steamers.    In  the  Blnck  bonds  of  the  Nicholas  Railroad,  amounting  to 

lea,  fleet  there  were  2  Popoffka  ironclads,  2  553,959,500  francs.      The  other  railroad  debts 

irmored  gunboats,  3  corvettes,  26  steamers,  included  in  this  summary  were  £82,644.400 

md  26  torpedo-boats,  of  which  12  were  of  the  borrowed  in  England  and  166,139,253  metallic 

irst  class.    The  flotilla  in  the  Caspian  Sea  rubles.  The  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circu- 

;ontJtined  9  armed  steamers;  the  White  Sea  lation  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  716,433,349  rubles. 

Sotilla,  7  armed  steamers  and  6  torpedo-boats.  A  new  iron  duty,  which  went  into  force  in 

rhe  ^^  Catherine  II,"  having  16-inch  plates  at  the  summer  of  1887,  has  a  prohibitory  effect 

Lhe  water  line  and  a  pear-shaped  redoubt  with  on  the  heretofore  very  lahge  imports  of  iron 

1  shield  12  to  14  inches  thick,  with  a  displace-  and  iron  wares  from  Germany.  This  and  other 

nent  of  10,180  tons  and  engines  of  9,000  horse-  protective  duties,  in  coigunction  with  the  sup- 

[x>wer,  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1887.  Two  pression  of  iron-mills  and  other  factories  in 

»ther  vessels,  the  **  Sinope  "  and  the  "  Tches-  Poland  and  other  border  provinces  that  were 

na,'^  of  the  same  type  and  proportions,  ore  un-  owned  by  Germans  and  that  employed  Ger- 

ier  construction.   The  *'  Sinope  "  was  launched  man  workmen,  the  expulsion  of  German  citi- 

>n  Jnne  1.1887.     Each  of  these  vessels  will  zens,  the  expropriation  of  foreign  land-owners, 

^arry  six  12-inch  or  50-ton  guns  and  seven  and  other  hostile  meiasures  produced  a  feeling 

$  inch  guns,  besides  pieces  of  smaller  csiliber  of  exasperation  and  resentment  in  Germany 

md  mitrailleuses.   The  '^  Alexander  II,"  plated  that  had  a  profound  effect  on  Russian  credit. 

Mrith  14  inches  of  armor  and  8,440  tons^  dis-  During  the  existence  of  the  Three  Emperors^ 

placement,  was  launched  on  the  Neva  on  July  League  the  German  bankers  negotiated  loans, 

!6,  1887,  and  the  ^^  Nicholas  I,"  a  sister  ship,  and  large  sums  were  lent  to  the  Russian  Gov- 

Ater  in  the  year.     Each  is  designed  to  carry  emment  by  Germans  when  London  and  other 

;«ro  2-inch,  four  9-inch,  and  eight  6-inch  guns,  money  markets  were  no  longer  available.   Sus- 

^ith  the  three  vessels  mentioned  above,  they  tained   by  the  Berlin  bankers,  the  price  of 

complete  the  list  of  the  great  ironclads  com-  Russian  5  per-cent.  securities  rose  from  80  to 

>rised   in   the  twenty-years'  plan    thnt    was  95.      In  1887,   when  the  Czar's  Government 

kdopted  for  the  establishment  of  a  modern  desired  to  raise  a  new  loan,  the  German  hankers 

lavy.  refused  to  involve  their  countrymen  in  further 

fluaees. — The  budifet  estimates  of  the  Rus-  risks.     An  attempt  wa**  made  to  raise  money 

»an  Ministry  of  Finance  are  invariably  made  in  Paris ;  but  there  also  the  influence  of  the 

o  balance,  but  the  final  accounts  always  show  German  bankers  was  powerful,  and  the  project 

i  deficit,  owing  to  extraordinary  expenditures,  was  abandoned.    A  loan  of  100,000,000  rubles, 

nainly  for  military  purposes.     The  accounts  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  was  successfully 

for  1885  show  a  revenue  from  ordinary  sources  issued  at  the  price  of  84  per  cent,  in  St.  Peters- 

»f  762,282,000  rubles,  which  was  augmented  burg  in   April,    1887.     The  German  holders 

\>y  extraordinary  receipts  to  837,028,861  ru-  sold  durinjr  the  year  a  considerable  part  of 

Wes.     The  ordinary  expenditures  were  806,-  their  Russian  securities,  their  action  causing  a 

614.346  rubles  and  the  extraordinary  expendi-  fall  in  prices.   A  large  proportion  of  the  bonds 

tares  106,523,822  rubles,  making  a  total  of  that  were  sold  went  to  Paris,  where  previously 

913,138,168  rubles,   and   leaving  a  deficit  of  there  were  very  few  holders  of  Russian  securi- 

76,109,307  rubles.    The  budget  for  18^7  makes  ties.     The  gold  ruble  was  worth  1"60  in  credit 

the  ordinary  receipts  793.118  046  rubles,  and  rubles  in  1886,  while  in  August,  1887,  the  ex- 

the  total   receipts  881,341,672  rubles.      The  change  value  had  risen  to  1*67  credit  ruble. 
VOL.  XXVII. — 46  A 
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The  adoption  of  prohibitive  duties  against 
German  products  in  the  interest  of  the  inanu- 
factarers  of  central  Russia  w&s  a  triumph  of 
the  Panslavlst  party  of  M.  Katkoff,  who  openly 
attacked  Ministers  Bun^e  and  De  Giers  in  the 
'*  Moscow  Gazette."  M.  Bunge  on  Jan.  13, 
1887,  retired  from  the  Minisiry  of  Finance, 
which  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  M. 
Vishnegradski,  a  high  protectionist  and  the 
first  man  in  mercantile  life  who  has  held  a 
ministerial  post  in  Russia  during  recent  times. 
When  M.  Katkoff  continued  his  attacks  on  the 
foreign  office  and  his  efforts  to  displace  M. 
de  Giers  also,  he  was  finally  warned  to  desist. 
The  inm  duties  that  were  adopted  range  from 
80  to  70  copecks  per  pood,  which  is  equivalent 
to  from  $13.25  to  $31  per  ton  for  pig,  plate, 
and  bar  iron,  while  for  manufactured  articles 
they  are  fixed  at  140  copecks,  except  locomo- 
tives, which  pay  200  copecks. 

€•■■!«•• — The  value  of  the  imports  in  1885 
was  438,800,000  rubles,  as  compared  with 
538,000,000  rubles  in  1884,  557,300,000  rubles 
in  1883,  and  566,800,000  rubles  in  1882.  The 
imports  from  Europe  in  1885  were  of  the  value 
of  379,800,000  rubles,  as  compared  with  486,- 
300,000  rubles  in  1884;  from  Finland,  14,500,- 
000  rubles,  as  compared  with  15,400,000  rubles ; 
from  Asia,  39,500,000  rubles,  as  compared  with 
36,800,000  rubles.  The  total  exports  in  18^5 
amounted  to  538,600,000  rubles,  as  compared 
with  589,900.000  rubles  in  1884,  640,300,000 
rubles  in  1883,  and  617,700,000  rubles  in  1882. 
The  exports  across  the  European  frontiers  were 
of  the  value  of  497,900,000  rubles  in  1885,  as 
compared  with  560,500,000  rubles  in  1884;  to 
Finland,  17,100,000  rubles,  as  compared  with 
14,700,000  rubles;  to  Asiatic  countries,  23,600,- 
000  rubles,  as  compared  with  24,700,000  rubles. 
The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  in 
which  diflferent  foreign  countries  participated 
in  the  foreign  trade  in  1885,  the  values  ot  the 
imports  and  exports  being  given  in  rubles: 


other  natural  products.  The  imports  of  pn 
metals  in  1885  amounted  to  6,407,000 
and  the-  exports  to  8,549,000  rubles,  t 
ports  and  exfiorts  of  the  diflferent  cli 
merrhandise  and  of  specie  by  way  of  tfc 
pean  frontiers  in  1886  were  of  the  f.* 
values : 


CLASSES  OF  ABTICLKS. 


Articles  of  food »,(«4,4^1 

Eaw  niftterlals 2il,4«T,0ir3i 

Animals 61«,»^ 

Manatisctaroft ,  71,S51,5«a 

PreciooB  metals &,»JtO0i« 


Total 8S!i,T0U«^ 


COUNTRIKS. 


Germany 

Oreat  Britain 

France  

Austria- Hungary 

Netherlands 

Kelglam 

Italy 

Turkey..  

China    

Sweden  and  Norway 

United  States 

Persia 

Greece 

Denmark 

Roumaaia 

Other  countries 


Importa. 


Kxporto. 


144,170,000 

96.401,000 

14,641,000 

22,001,000 

^0M,000 

8,224,000 

6,477,000 

12,288000 

2^8,57,000 

5,214,000 

24.627,000 

8,951,000 

886,WK) 

1,415.0«10 

2,943,000 

^^28l,ooo; 


142,467,000 

167,490.000 

87,217,000 

27,967,(MK) 

82,fi06,lK)0 

28.1S3.000 

26,846,000 

17,0^56,000 

1,856,0<K) 

18,781,000 

481,000 

8,981,000 

8,989,000 

7,966,000 

8,824,000 

28,648,000 


Total 488,780,000  688,662,000 

Tlie  exports  of  cereals  to  European  countries 
in  1885  were  valued  at  280,050,000  rubles, 
jigainst  310,381,000  rubles  in  1884.  The  exports 
of  textile  mat'eriald  declined  from  96,346,000  to 
81,400,000  rubles;  the  exports  of  timber  from 
35,156,000  to  26.470,000  rubles.  There  was  a 
falling  off  also  in  the  exportation  of  sugar  and 


Navlgatien. — The  number  of  vessels 
at  the  Baltic  ports  in  1885  was  5,833, 
8,528  were  with  cargoes ;  the  nnmbea 
at  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  and  tB 
Azov  was  5,016,  of  which  1,862  htM 
while  of  5,004  that  were  cleared,  4,2 
laden.    The  returns  of  the  Caspian  av 
Sea  ports  swell  the  total  number  o- 
entered  to  12,944,  of  which  2,837  were 
3,063  English,  1,671  German,  1,448 
and  Norwegian,  588  Turkish,  971  Gr 
Danish,  778  Austrian,  and  200  Dutc- 
nuinber  of  steamers  entered  was  8,1C 
total   number  of   vessels  cleared  was- 
of  which  8,130  were  steamers.     The 
of  coasting  voyages  recorded  was  89^ 
which  18,861  were  made  by  steam-ves= 

The  merchant  marine  on  Jan.  1,  189 
bered  4,411  sailing- vessels,  of  401,34 
and  379  steamers,  of  199,214  tons. 

Rtilroadfc — The  railroad  network  on 
1887,  comprisefl  26,145  kilometres  c 
pleted  lines,  exclusive  of  the  railroads^ 
land  and  without  reckoning  the  Trans- 
line,  which  had  a  length  of  1,072  kilc 
The  gross  receipts  of  the  railroads 
amounted  to  280.171,000  rabies.  The  i 
iiient  has  approved  plans  for  the  b 
within  five  years,  of  a  line  from  St.  Pet< 
through  the  whole  length  of  Siberia,  t 
ivostock,  the  naval  port  on  the  Paciti 
section  between  the  capital  and  Ekate 
is  already  in  existence,  and  its  extei 
Tinmen  is  in  progress,  to  be  soon  conti 
Tomsk,  the  capital  of  West  Siberia 
Council  of  State,  on  the  recommend 
the  War  Department,  which  nrged  the 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  tr 
the  Chinese  frontier  and  the  Pacific,  a] 
the  construction  of  lines  from  Tomsk 
kut<%k,  near  Lake  Baikal,  and  to  Strei 
settlement  on  a  branch  of  the  Amoor, 
communication  may  be  continued  by  ^ 
Lake  Khanka,  whicli  will  be  c<>nnecf- 
line  of  railroad  wi«h  Vladivostock. 

Tlie  PMl-Ofllee. — The  number  of  letr 
warded  in  1885  wa«»  139,103,194;  pc» 
11,642,962;  registered  letters,  12^  < 
money  letters,  10,423,649;  newspaper 
515,895;  circulars,  17,503,609.  The  i 
were  66,112,720  francs. 
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The  state  lines  in  1884  had  a  od  the  Nevsky  Prospect  to  see  the  Czar  pass 

,C97   kilometres,    with    189,316  by  were  the  three  suspected  persons,  who  were 

wires.     Including  the  railroad  arrested  with  three  other  students,  who  also 

^lo-Indian  line  and  others,  the  carried  bombs  disguised  as  opera-glasses  and 

t  telegraphs  in  the  empire  was  rolls  of  music.    Two  of  the  suspicious  articles 

)tres,  with  248,470  kilometres  of  were  found  in  their  possession,  and  proved  to 

imber  of  dispatches  in  1884  was  contain  a  large  quantity  of  dynamite  and  Botlie 

which  8,599,295  were  paid  in-  bullets  fiUed  with  strychnine.    Before  night 

es,  595,774  c»f!icial  dispatches,  more  than  one  hundred  suspected  persons  were 

ainder    international    messages,  taken  into  custody.  The  names  of  the  student«8 

1  1884  were  85,371,696  francs ;  who  first  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  deteoi- 

12,848,720  francs,  exclusive  of  ives   were   Andrejushkin,  Graboff,  and   Gen- 

Ds  expended  in  the  construction  eraloff.   Many  students  of  the  Women's  Higher 

Edncutional  Institute  in  St.  Petersburg  were 

PItCB. — In  January,  1887,  a  band  arrested,  and  the  institution  was  closed.     Two 

*s  was  discovered    among   the  women,  one  the  wife  of  a  general  and  the  other 

naval-school  at  St.  Petersburg  a  doctor's  wife,  who  had  long  been  under  po- 
icers  of  the  navy  who  had  re-  lice  espionage,  were  arrested  for  their  sus- 
idents  in  the  school.  Within  a  pected  complicity  in  the  plot.  The  rector  of 
ly  arrests  were  made  among  the  the  university,  in  an  address  to  tiie  students, 
)  military  acadt^mies  and  officers  spoke  of  the  connection  of  the  conspirators 
ho  had  received  their  oommis-  with  the  university  as  a  disgrace,  and  the  re- 
year  or  twd  and  were  p(  sted  in  mark  was  received  with  hipses.  For  taking 
>f  the  empire.  The  trials  that  part  in  this  demonstration  about  800  students 
e  recently  showed  that  Nihilism  were  placed  under  arrest.  Many  of  the  officers 
an  alarming  extent  among  the  and  others  who  had  been  lately  arrested  are 

army  and  navy.     In  February  supposed  to  have  been  Fumniarily  tried  and 

irge  number  of  persons  of  the  executed.     Of  this  band  of  conspirators,  who 

tere  arrested ;  also  a  general  in  called  themselves  by  the  name  (if  *^  Bleeding 

)leman  of  high  rank,  and  sev»  ral  Rus!«ia,"  some  fifty  weie  arrested.    They  had 

lers,   while  others  of  his  class  their  bomb-factory  in  the  cellar  of  a  house  on 

ry  to  escape  arrest.    These  ar-  the  Neva,  where  they  worked  at  night,  and  a 

de  in  consequence  of  what  was  larger  establishment  at  Paulovka,  on  the  Fin- 

titutionalist   conspiracy,  which  land   Kailroad.    The   plot   was  concocted   in 

iiications  among  the  provincial  Vilna,  from  which  place  a  part  of  the  chem- 

long  army  officers.    The  organ  icals  were  brought.    A  man  of  Polish  origin, 

tors  was  a  lithographed  periodi-  disguised  as  an  officer,  is  said  to  have  fired  at 

^'  Constitution d,*'   which  con-  the  Czar  while  he  was  walking  in  the  park  at 

fro»u  famous  writers  on  consti-  Gatshina,  about  April  1,  and  when  the  guard 

and    political    economy.      The  instantly  shot  this  man,  another,  who  was  a 

e  organization   bound    all    the  military   officer,   is  said  to  have  fired  from 

^ven  signal  to  do  their  utmost  another  spot,  and  to  have  wounded  the  Czar 

existing  Government  and  estab-  slightly  in  the  arm.    On  April  6,  when  Alex- 

>nal  forms.    The  motto  of  the  auder  again  was  driving  through  the  streets  of 

The  people,  with  the  Czar  or  the  capital,  a  man  and  a  woman  were  seized 

ir."   Within  a  few  weeks  of  tlie  by  the  police,  presumably  in  the  act  of  throw- 

le  society  and  the  wholnsale  ar-  ing  grenades  at  the  Emperor^s  carriage,  which 

ibers  occurred  the  anniversary  had  been  stopped  by  a  man  who  stood  in  the 

of  Alexander  II,  March  18,  on  road  waving  a  petition  in  his  hand,  and  who  is 

ir  with  the  imperial  family  in-  supposed  to  have  been  a  confederate.  In  April 

st  at  religions  services  at  the  482  officers  of  the  army  were  transported  to 

fier.   Extraordinary  precautions  Siberia  for  complicity  in  the  attempts  on  the 

Gen.  Gresser,  who  had  charge  Czar's  life.     On  April  27  the  trial  of  15  per- 

Etrrangements  for  the  safety  of  sons  who  were  accused  of  active  participation 

ISC  the  German  police  agents  in  in  the  plot  of  March  13   was  begun  in  St. 

irned  of  an  intended  plot,  and  Petersburg.     Of  the  three  bomb-carriers  who 

ice  had  warned  the  St.  Peters-  were  first  arrested,  two  were  Cossacks  from 

5s.      The    detectives    of   Gen.  the  Kuban  and  one  a  native  of  Tomsk,  Siberia, 

id  three  suspicious  characters  in  Two  of  the   accused  were  Polish  noblemen 

e  of  whom  carried  a  book,  one  named  Pilzousky  and  Lukashevich,  three  were 

,  and  one  a  paper  parcel.   These  women,  of  whom  two  were  graduates  of  the 

)  students  in  the  St.  Petersburg  St.  Petersburg  College  of  Midwifery,  and  the 

re  followed,  while  the  Czar  was  third  a  school-teacher  named  Sered  Yukora. 

I  a  circuitous  route  to  the  cathe-  The  other  prisoners,  except  one  who  was  a 

tva  fortress,  where  the  services  pharmacist,  were  students  of  the  university, 

1    In  the  crowd  that  gathered  one  of  whom  had  received  the  gold  medal  of 
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his  class,  and  had  snid  it  to  procure  money  to  hninble  parentage  on  the  rolls  of  the  nrinnaia 

enable  an  accomplice  to  leave  the  country,  and  pro-gymnasia,  which  are  the  only  preptr- 

Among  the  prisoners  were  two  Jews,   and  atory  schools  fur  the  universities.    Formerij 

among  those  who  evaded  arrest  a  much  larger  the  Government  encouraged  the  ezpansioo  of 

proportion.    There  was  evidence  given  during  education  of  the  approved  classical  kind  amoig 

the    trial  of  four    centers    of   revolutionary  the  children  of  small  tradesmen,  and  received 

activity— one  in  St.  Petersburg,  one  in  Vilna,  them  info  the  public  service,  expecting  tbo» 

a  third  either  at  Kiev  or  Kharkov,  and  h  fourth  to  create  a  counterpoise   to  the  disaffected 

inSiberia.    One  of  the  Poles  from  Viliia  had  aristocratic  class  that  has  hitherto  engroned 

contributed  large  sums  of  money  toward  the  idl  higher  education  and  public  employmeoL 

revolutionary    cause.     All    of   the    prisoners  The  discovery  that  the  edacated  proletamns 

pleaded  guilty,  and  some  made  speeches  in  are  as  open  to  revolutionary  teachings  ss  the 

justification  of  their  action.    Seven  of  them  aristocracy  has  led  to  the  reversal  of  this  pdiej, 

were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  others  to  and  henceforth,  unless  they  rt*veal  exoeptionid 

long  terms  of  imprisonment.     Five  of  the  con*  promise,  the  sons  of  shopkeepers  or  persons  in 

demned,     named     Generaloff,    Andrejushkin,  humble  employment  will  not  be  admitted  to 

Ossipanoff,  Shevireff,  and  Uyanoff,  were  exe-  the  preparatory  schools,  since  long  experieoee 

cuted  on  May  20.    In  June  twenty-one  Nihi-  has  shown  that  such  youth    ^'  should  not  be 

lists  were  tried  before  a  military  court.    The  raised  from  the  circle  to  which  they  belong, 

chief  prisoner  was  Hermann  Alexander  Lopa-  and  be  thereby  led  to  despise  their  parents,  to 

tin,  the  organizer  of  the  scheme  for  killing  become  discontented  with  their  lot,  and  irri- 

Col.  Sudeikin,  which  was  carried  out  on  Dec.  tated  agaiost  the  inevitable  inequalities  of  ex- 

28,  1883,  by  Starodvorsky  and  Konashevich,  isting  social  positions.^^    The  directors  of  tbe 

two  others  of  the  prisoners,  and  by  Degaieff,  scnools  are  furthermore  ordered  to  exdude 

alias  Jaklonsky,  who  escaped  to  the  United  students  the  moral  character  of  whose  familj- 

States.    Lopatin,  with  a  young  woman  named  life  is  such  as  to  exercise  a  pernicious  infloence 

Saloff,  the  daughter  of  a  staff-officer,  and  Sook-  upon  their  school  companions.    Severe  reguk- 

homlin,  an  ofiicial^s  son,  established  a  branch  tions  were  adopted  in  July  retarding  the  ad- 

of  the  central  revolutionary  organization  in  missi<m  of  students  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 

1884,  which  L<ipatin  directed  until,  in  the  same  versity.    Restrictions  are  plac^  in  the  way  of 

year,  he  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the  Jews  entering,  and  all  students  muft  bring 

Sudeikin  murder.    Jakobovich,  a  student,  who  certificates  as  to  their  moral  character  and 

had  set  on  foot  the  Young  Party  of  the  Will  of  loyalty  as  well  as  in  regard  to  their  competeocT, 

the  People  and  advocated  a  system  of  industrial  and  while  at  the  university  must  reside  eittttr 

and  agrarian  terrorism,  succeedeJ  Lopatin  as  with  their  parents  or  with  guardians  who  will 

head  of  the  St.  Petersburg  group.     With  these  be  responsible  for  their  conduct, 
were  tried  Ivanoff  and  Peter  Elko,  who  di-        In  Ueoember  the  University  of  Moscow  was 

rected  revolutionary  operations  in  the  south  of  closed  in  consequence  of  a  serious  disturbaoee. 

Russia,  and  their  subordinates  and  agents  who  during  which  the  Government  inspector  vai 

helped  them  to  make  bombs  and  conduct  a  attacked  and  the  rector.  Count  Kapnist,  was 

secret  printing-office  and  who  committed  vari-  hissed.    Finally  the  Cossacks  were  called  ooi, 

ous  mail' robberies  and  other  crimes.     Of  the  and  order  was  restored  by  means  of  theknoat 

accused,  fifteen  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Several  hundred  students  were  arrested  and 

but  the  punishment  was  changed  by  the  Czar  expelled. 

to  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  long  terms.  In  Laws  agalMl  FsnIgMnk — On  March  26, 1887. 
the  beginning  of  November  eighteen  officers,  a  ukase  was  issned  prohibiting  Poles  of  x>tber 
five  of  the  navy  and  the  rest  belonging  mostly  nationalities  or  other  foreigners  from  acquiring, 
to  regiments  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  leasing,  or  farming  land  in  Russian  Poland  or 
Kiev,  were  tried  by  a  secret  military  tribunal  in  other  western  provinces  of  the  empire, 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  cliarge  of  forming  This  decree  is  in  direct  contravention  of  tbe 
circles  in  which  the  members  pledged  them-  act  signed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
selves  in  case  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak  to  which  secured  to  Poles  the  property  rigfata 
render  clandestine  aid  to  the  revolutionists  and  that  they  possessed  or  might  acquire  in  ac? 
to  take  no  part  in  suppressing  them  if  it  could  part  of  their  divided  kingdom,  and  granted  to 
be  avoided.  Most  of  them  were  condemned  to  them  the  right  to  own  land  in  all  of  the  tern- 
deportation  to  Siberia.  tories  of  Russia.  It  afiVcted  many  Austrian 
kestrlcti«i8  M  EdaeitlM. — The  attempted  as-  Poles  and  aristocratic  families  in  Austria  and 
sassination  of  the  Czar  in  March  followed  upon  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  although  tbe 
the  adoption  of  harsher  regulations  in  the  uni-  German  Government  did  not  demur,  notritb- 
versiities.  The  Government,  in  consequence  of  standing  the  fact  that  many  German  sabjeeti 
the  fermentation  that  was  discovered  among  were  prejudiced  in  their  property  rigttta,  tbe 
the  student  class,  closed  the  Institution  for  Austrian  Government,  at  the  instance  of  Poliab 
Midwifery  and  other  schools  that  seemed  to  be  deputies,  protested  against  the  violation  of 
most  infected.  In  August  a  circular  was  issued  treaty  obligations.  The  regulations  under 
by  the  Minister  of  Education  ordering  the  dis-  whi<*h  foreigners  are  allowed  to  cattj  on  bo^ 
trict  managers  to  refuse  to  enter  children  of  neas  in  Russia  were  made  more  restrictive,  and 
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were  enforced  with  such  severity  that  many       The  Caur's  Tlslt  to  the  CesMcks. — Id  May  the 

Gennan   manufaoturerd    and    merchants  and  Emperor  and  Empress,  with  the  heir-apparent, 

some  Englishmen  were  forced  to  ahandon  their  visited  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks.     A 

hiisinem.     The  law  prohibiting  foreign  Jews  continnoas  line  of  sentinels  guarded  the  1,150 

from  trading  within  the  confines  of  the  Russian  miles  of  railway  over  which  the  imperial  party 

empire  was  extended  to  Poland,  where  many  traveled  from  St.  Petersburg.    The  object  of 

merchants  were  expelled  on  short  notice,  al-  the  journey  was  the  formal  investiture  of  the 

though  providisd  with  the  requisite. guild  cer-  Czarevich  as  Chief  Ataman  or  Hetroan  of  the 

tificates.     in  order  to  prevent  Rusgit^s  frofn  Cossacks,  a  djnastio  ceremonial  that  is  goae 

traveling  or  residing  abroad,  a  duty  of  150  through  in   every  reign,  unless  omitted  for 

mblea  was  imposed  i»n  passp<irts,  nnd  10  rubles  special  reasons,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 

a  quarter  during  absence  from  Russia,  while  Emperor.    The  installation  took  place  on  May 

foreigners  living  in  Russia  were  compelled  to  18,  and,  after  a  second  day  was  spent  in  other 

pay  80  rnbles  a  month  for  the  privilege.     A  ceremonies  and  parades,  the  party  returned  in 

statistical  investigation  showed  that  1,900,000  haste  to  St.  Petersburg.    The  Nihilists  have 

acres  in  Russian  Poland  were  owned  by  for-  gained  a  footing  within  two  or  three  years 

eigners,  29,370  of  whom  were  Prussians,  in-  even   among  the  Cossacks,  who  have    been 

eluding  900  large  landholders  and  550  manu-  hitherto  the  most  devoted  of  the  Czar^s  sub- 

facturers,  8,040  were  Austriuns.  and  more  than  jects  in  return  for  the  favors  snd  immunities 

700  belonged  to  other  nationalities.  that  they  enjoy. 

S 

SALT-millllG  IN  IfEW  TORKt  The  great  ad-  dish  appearing  material,  shale,  was  struck  at 
vantage  of  mining  salt  over  evaporating  the  587  feet.  The  failure  was  due  to  the  accident- 
brine  has  made  the  discovery  of  beds  of  rock-  ai  losing  of  tools  at  1,040  feet.  iMie  fifth  at- 
salt  a  most  desirable  thing.  Several  experi-  tempt,  made  by  the  same  company,  in  the 
menta  have  been  made  on  the  New  York  State  Onondaga  valley,  near  Cardiff,  about  twelve 
salt  reservation  at  Syracuse.  The  first,  directed  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  was  abandoned  in 
by  the  Legislature  of  1888,  passed  through  the  consequence  of  the  bending  of  the  well-tube, 
blue  and  red  shales  and  the  Niagara  limestone.  The  material  passed  tht  ough  was  similar  to 
into  the  Clinton  group,  terminating  in  fresh  that  met  with  when  sinking  wells  on  the  State 
water  at  a  depth  of  600  feet.  The  second  was  reservation-— diluvial  drift  in  masses.  The  sixth 
made  by  the  Salt  Company  of  Onondaga,  at  attempt  was  undertaken  by  the  same  company 
Liverpool,  in  1867.  The  first  limestone  en-  in  1882,  about  eight  miles  southwest  of  Syra- 
oountered,  **a  dark-colored,  hard,  gypseous,  ouse,  at  Cedar  Vale.  The  materials  passed 
bituminous  shale- limestone,"  was  894  feet  from  through  after  reaching  a  depth  of  795  feet 
the  surface  and  81  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  not  were:  mixed  shales,  green  shale,  red  shale, 
known  whether  this  limestone  belongs  to  the  green  shale,  red  shaJe,  green  shule,  shale  arid 
Niagara  epoch.  The  underlying  strata  were  sand,  red  shale,  green  shale,  and  red  shale, 
softer  limestone,  similar  in  character,  11  feet;  The  brine  obtained  by  pi/mping  this  well  from 
hard,  bluish,  gypseous,  and  bituminous  lime-  a  depth  of  500  feet  (the  length  of  the  pump) 
stone,  64  feet ;  foUowed  by  soft,  bluish-gray  stood  90°  on  the  salometer,  or  10°  within  the 
gypseous,  non- bituminous,  dajish  shale,  112  saturation  point.  In  1884  a  seventh  attempt 
feet;  hard  shale  of  similar  order,  1  foot;  light-  was  made,  by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  indi- 
gray  shale  rock,  frequently  interlaid  with  hard-  vidual,  to  answer  the  question  :  '*  Does  rock- 
er shale.  72  feet;  and,  finally,  hard,  green-  salt  lie  under  the  reservation?  "  The  location 
colored  shale,  80  feet ;  total  depth  of  the  well,  was  three  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  north  of 
715  feet.  The  third  attempt  to  find  saturated  the  Oswego  Canal  and  Onondaga  Lake.  The 
brine,  or  rock-salt,  was  made  in  1867,  ar.  Can-  total  depth  of  the  well  was  1,600  feet.  Nearly 
astota,  twenty-two  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  Two  all  of  these  samples  contained  carbonates,  the 
wells  were  sunk.  One  of  them,  after  passing  greater  part  being  magnesian  ;  some  in  abun- 
through  red  and  blue  clays  for  800  feet,  fol-  dance,  others  only  in  traces.  The  limestones 
lowed  by  cemented  gravel,  and  this  by  loose  were,  with  few  exceptions,  bituminous.  The 
gravel  and  sand,  to  a  total  depth  of  648  feet,  sands  were  hard  quartz  or  sandstones.  The 
was  abandoned  on  encountering  a  hard  rock,  result  showed  that  the  Niagara  limestone  was 
The  brine  was  very  bitter,  cont  lining  4*820  first  touched  at  527  feet,  and  that  at  517  feet 
per  cent,  of  chloride  of  calcium,  0-928  of  chlo-  the  material  was  red  shale  only;  disproving 
ride  of  magnesium,  15*228  of  salt,  0*015  of  car-  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  the  red  shales 
l)onate  of  iron,  and  only  0*0058  of  sulphate  of  are  only  400  feet  thick  at  Syracuse.  It  was 
lime.  The  second  well  gave  no  more  satisfac-  also  proved  that  the  Medina  group  was  reached 
tory  results.  The  fourth  attempt  was  made  in  shortly  below  1,000  feet.  An  analysis  of  the 
1881,  by  the  Solvay  Process  Company,  south  brine  showed  that  while  sulphate  of  lime  dis- 
of  Jamesville,  near  Syracuse.    The  first  red-  appeared  as  the  depth  increased,  and  while  the 
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clilorides  of  calciam  and  magnesiam  grew  less  the  reservoirs  just  described/^     Rook-salt  btd 

as  the  proportions  of  pure  salt  increased,  vet  also  been  discovered  at  Manistee,  Mich.,  it  a 

the  chlorides  were  so  deliqaescent  as  to  make  depth  of  1,930  feet.     The  saccesaion  of  mate- 

the  brine  unavailable  for  the  inanufactare  of  rials  and  the  number  of  feet  were  as  follow: 

good  salt.     Although  this  was  a  disappointing  Surface,  sand,  etc.,  570;  lime,  45  shale;  and 

end,  yet  it  was  resolved  to  give  an  eighth  and  lime,  85  ;  shale.  105  ;  black  slate,  25 ;  yellow 

final  test  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet,  marl,  15;  black  slate,  5;  lime,  5 ;  black  slate. 

The  new  boring  was   known  as  the  *^  State  95 ;  lime,  575 ;  brown  shale  (caves),  100 ;  rock- 

Well,^^  and  the  result  was  the  findintr  of  the  salt,  84. 

same  bitter  and  useless  brine  at  a  depth  of       In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  find  rock- 

1,600  or  1,700  feet  below  the  old  wells  of  the  salt  at  Syracuse,  the  State  began  to  exfieriment, 

reservation.    This  proved  the  statement  that  with  the  object  of  finding  the  localities  where 

the  Hudson  river  group  is  the  lowest  formation  the  strongest  brine  could  be  found.     A  large 

that  contains  springs  or  brine.     In  the  Stare  appropriation  from  the  Legislature  tortemiev 

well  the  Niagara  limestone  whs  reached  at  578  wells,  together  with  the  necessary  pipes,  ai- 

feet;  the  true  limestone  at  650  feet;  the  Clin-  gines,  etc.,  led  to  an  increased  supply  of  brine 

ton  ore  at  995  feet;  and  the  tirst  quartz  rock  that  is  of  a  better  quality  than  hitherto.    New 

at  1,005  feet.    The  Medina  sandstone  appeared  iron  pipes,  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  ooca, 

at  1,075  feet;  after  1,815  feet  gray  sandstone  have  also  had  their  part  in  placing  the  salt 

alone  was  encountered  for  25  feet,  followed  at  reservation  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  as 

1,840  feet  by  a  mixture  of  gray  sandstone  and  good  a  footing  as  it  ever  had.     And  yet,  while 

black  slate  in  various  proportions,  to  the  end  the  brine  at  Syracuse  was  growing  weaker,  it 

of  the  well,  except  4  feet  of  bluis^h-black  slate  was  still  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  to  the  State, 

at  a  depth  of  1,854  feet.    The  total  depth  of  The  desirable  thing,  for  many  years,  was  there- 

the  well,  1,969  feet,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  fore,  to  find  brine  of  better  quality  away  from 

other  salt- boring  in  America.  the  State  reservation.    The  several  experimentA 

'  All  the  indications  based  upon  scientific  re-  noted  above  were  undertaken  to  meet,  if  po^ 

search  were  in  favor  of  the  nuccess  of  the  ex-  sible,  the  objection  of  weak  brine  with  the  solid 

periments.     Nearly  fifty  years  ago  thorough  salt  itself.    The  failure  to  do  this  led  not  onlj 

surveys  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  to  the  furnishing  of  better  brine  at  Syracnj^ 

State  of   New   York  showed   salt-springs  in  but  also  to  the  development  of  the  deep  borings 

many  localities  that  served  for  the  salting  of  in  the  valleys  of  the  Oatka,  the  Genesee,  and 

cattle.    These  springs  were  along  the  northern  the  Wyoming. 

edge  of  the  great  basin  of  salt  deposits  that  lay.  The  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State 
as  was  afterward  found,  with  a  dip  toward  the  of  New  York  had  always  given  evidence  of 
south.  The  similarity  of  the  sah  deposits  of  the  presence  of  immense  b^ls  of  siilt.  Over 
New  York,  Miciiigan,  and  Canada,  and  their  forty  years  ago  extensive  surveys  were  made 
origin  from  evaporation  of  overflows  by  an  from  Oxwego  to  Nisgara^  and  salt-springs  were 
inland  nalt- water  sea,  have  been  often  recorded,  found  in  many  places.  In  the  hollows  toward 
The  theory  of  Prof.  Goessmann  —  advanced  Lake  Ontario  the  brine  was  discovered  in  sncb 
nearly  twenty  years  ago— w>is  that '*  the  brines  quantities  as  to  make  unnecessary  any  ad- 
of  Onondaga  issue  from  rocks  of  the  Upper  ditional  salting  of  the  cattle  that  were  pastured 
Silurian  agi ;  they  indicate  with  great  proba-  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  discovered  that  aait 
bility,  by  their  composition  and  copiousness,  a  might  be  found  s<tuth  of  this  belt;  but  n*^ 
clo!*e  connection  with  quite  an  extensive  salt  without  considerable  boring.  No  one,  how- 
deposit  of  that  age.^'  In  1865  a  thirty  foot  be<l  ever,  suspected  that  the  valley  would  yield  Rih 
of  rock-salt  was  found  at  tlie  depth  of  964  feet  as  far  as  Warsaw.  Therefore,  when  the  Varo- 
near  Goderich,  Canada.  Soon  afterward,  in  um  Oil  Company,  of  Rochester,  began  to  bore 
the  same  locality,  a  bed  of  rock-salt  was  found  for  nil  at  Wyoming,  just  north  of  Warsaw,  tbe 
at  the  depth  of  997  feet,  succeeded  by  five  enterprise  was  thought  to  be  only  a  natoral  ex- 
more — the  total  thickness  of  the  beds  being  tension  of  the  oil-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  whidi 
126  feet.  To  show  that  the  best  of  geologists  lie  fifty  to  seventy-five  miles  southward.  Tbe 
may  be  at  fault  in  regard  to  these  matters,  it  man  that  directed  the  boring  had  been  a  bojia 
may  be  said  that,  in  commenting  upon  this,  the  Wyoming  valley  He  had  faith  enoo^  is 
Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  said:  ^^The  discovery  in  the  existence  of  oil  to  lea.<«e  the  neigbborinf 
Ontario  of  rock-salt  in  solid  masses,  interstrat-  farms  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  the  agreerneot 
ified  with  the  base  of  the  Onondaga  formation,  that  he  would  put  down  a  t^^t- well,  and,  if  aoc- 
leaves,  however,  but  little  doubt  of  the  cor-  cessfnl,  a  well  should  go  down  on  every  man's 
rectness  of  the  views  long  maintained  by  the  farm,  the  owner  to  have  one  eighth  of  tbe 
New  York  geologists,  that  the  source  of  the  product  in  every  case.  Oil  was  not  foond,  bat 
brine  is  to  be  found  in  this  formation.  Borings  brine  cama  in  sufl3cient  quantities  to  show  tbat 
like  tho(«e  of  Goderich  will  probably  one  day  salt  was  there.  It  is  evident  that  the  average 
show  the  existence  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse  depth  of  the  salt-bed  thereabout  is  eighty  feet 
of  similar  beds  of  rock-salt,  which  now  yield  and  that  the  depth  required  to  reach  the  bed 
to  the  action  of  infiltrating  waters  the  brines  becomes  less  as  the  prospector  travels  north. 
that  accumulate  in  the  gravel-beds  occupying  This  southern  dip  has  given  hopes  to  the  dwefl 
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ere  about  Rochester  that  the  bed  will  be  found  lowed  for  a  spac^e  of  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
much  Dearer  the  surface  at  the  point  mentioned  heat  is  applied  to  the  evaporating-pans  through 
~a  fact  that  would  lead  to  cheaper  production  steam-pipes.  Among  the  more  recent  wells  in 
even  if  the  thickness  of  the  bed  were  less,  this  region  are  two  at  Piffard,  Livingston  Coun- 
Then,  too,  the  dwellers  to  the  east  and  west  ty^  of  85H  and  845  feet  in  depth,  respec'tivelj 
of  the  ^*  meridian-line.^'  upon  which  are  located  In  the  former  wells  the  succession  of  materials 
most  of  the  wells  bored  thus  far,  are  confident  and  the  depth  of  feet  are  as  follow  :  Blue 
that  salt  will  be  found  iii»iny  miles  away  from  clay,  64 ;  slate  and  gravel,  46 ;  blue  limestone, 
that  line.  They  have  started  ^*  pointers,^' after  186;  corniferons  limestone,  150;  black  slate, 
the  manner  of  the  oil  country,  to  mark  the  64:  gray  limestone  and  shale,  416;  rock-salt, 
timits  of  the  territory.  The  best  geologists  affirm  18;  saline  shales,  40;  rock-salt,  58.  In  the 
that  all  the  salt  of  Syracuse,  Warsaw,  Saginav/,  one  well  they  are:  Clay  and  gravel,  64;  cor- 
and  even  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  belongs  to  niferous  limestone,  186;  corniferons  limestone, 
the  Onondaga  salt-group,  and  that  it  is  de-  142;  slate,  8;  slate  and  gray  limestone,  818; 
posited  all  over  this  extensive  tract  in  a  chain  black  slate  and  shales,  24 ;  rock-salt,  18 ;  slate 
of  land-locked  lakes,  fed  by  an  occasional  over-  and  shales,  24 ;  rock-salt,  6 ;  shale,  7 ;  rock- 
flow  of  the  ocean,  and  depositing  their  saline  salt,  58 ;  black  slate,  4.  Salt  water  was  first 
qualities  by  evaporation.  A  similar  process  is  obtained  in  the  one  well  at  708  feet,  and  in  the 
DOW  going  on  at  the  Runn  of  Orntcfa,  of  which  other  well  at  709  feet.  Analyses  of  the  layers 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  says :  **  That  successive  layers  of  salt  show  that  the  percentage  of  pure  salt  is 
of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one  upon  an-  from  97*088  to  98*280,  the  obnoxious  chlorides 
other,  over  a  thousand  square  miles,  is  undeni-  being  found  in  very  small  quantities, 
able.  The  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean  Although  the  original  purpose  of  all  the  new 
wonld  be  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  hent  wells  in  the  Wyoming  and  Genesee  valleys  was 
from  the  sun  for  its  evaporation. '^  This  theory  to  force  water  into  the  layers  of  salt,  and  then 
may  explain  why  the  dip  of  the  salt-strnin  of  pump  the  brine  to  the  sui^ace  for  evaporation, 
Werftem  New  York,  added  to  the  natural  ri)«e  yet  the  project  of  mining  the  salt  directly 
of  the  ground,  makes  a  boring  of  1,500  feet  proved  more  attractive  and  promised  a  greater 
necessary  at  Warsaw,  while  at  Salina  a  depth  reward  for  the  outlay.  The  new  ^^  Empire '^ 
of  only  200  feet  is  required.  mine,  also  near  Piffard,  is  a  conspicuous  exam- 
The  ootward  appearance  of  a  salt- well  in  pie.  Two  drifts,  running  east  and  west,  were 
the  Wyoming  or  Warsaw  valley  does  not  differ  begun  at  the  shaft  in  the  upper  vein,  and  large 
from  that  of  a  well  in  the  oil  district,  except  quantities  of  salt  have  been  brought  up.  It  is 
that  vats  are  added  to  the  derricks.  The  stra-  clearer  and  more  free  from  shale  than  the  salt 
turn  of  salt  having  been  once  pierced,  a  sat-  through  which  the  shaft  had  been  sunk. 
united  solution  of  the  saline  matter  frequently  Exports  of  mined  salt  from  western  New 
rises  in  the  boring  to  within  eighty  feet  of  the  York  have  now  (1887)  been  made  for  about 
surface.  This,  however,  can  not  always  be  de-  two  years.  The  salt  is  of  a  strong  quality,  but 
pended  on,  and  here  center  the  increased  diffi-  not  of  the  finer  grade.  Much  of  the  output 
culty  and  expense.  When  a  few  dozen  feet  is  sent  to  Syracuse  to  strengthen  the  brine  on 
have  been  drilled,  an  iron  pipe  is  inserted  as  a  the  State  reservation.  The  prospects  are  that 
^*  casing, 'Mnside  of  this  a  two-inch  pipe,  also  as  the  brine  at  Syracuse  grows  weaker,  ns  it 
of  iron,  is  placed.  The  casing-head  has  two  must,  still  more  of  the  mined  salt  will  be  sent 
openings,  one  for  pure  water  from  a  neigh-  to  re-enforce  its  strength.  1'be  quantity  of  salt 
boring  spring  into  the  larger  pipe,  at  the  lower  that  can  be  mined  in  Western  New  York  is 
end  of  which  it  becomes  saturated  with  saline  estimated  to  be  enousrh  to  supply  the  United 
matter;  the  other,  at  the  end  of  a  smaller  pipe.  States  for  f^om  seven  hundred  to  one  thousand 
to  allow  the  expulsion  of  the  brine.  After  the  years.  That  the  product  ia  still  in  its  earlier 
brine  has  once  reached  the  surface,  it  is  forced  stages  of  development  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
into  large  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  drawn  off  the  whole  State  of  New  York  now  furnishes 
through  "  string "  after  string  of  **  covers,"  only  one  fifth  of  the  10,000,000  barrels  of  salt 
until  solar  evoporation  has  left  the  coarser  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
grades  of  salt.  The  covers,  or  vats,  are  usually  SALVADOR^  a  republic  of  Central  America. 
16x16  feet,  and  the  product  of  eaoh  one  in  a  Area,  18,720  square  kilometres;  population, 
year  is  estimated  at  150  bushels,  while  the  Oct.  80,  1886,  612,787,  The  most  populous 
product  at  Syracuse  is  about  half  that  quantity,  department  is  Santa  Ana,  counting  68,781  in- 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  slope  of  the  valley  at  habitants;  the  least  populous,  Cabafias,  which 
Warsaw  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  rapid  evapora-  has  80,788. 

tion  by  the  sun.  When  the  finer  grades  of  salt  GovenuMit* — The  President  is  Gen.  Francisco 
are  wanted,  the  brine  is  led  from  the  reservoirs  Menendez,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  in 
to  an  evaporating-pan.  where  a  gentle  heat  is  1891.  His  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
applied.  Similar  treatment  in  another  pan  ing  ministers:  Public  Instruction  and  Chari- 
completes  the  process.  The  residuum  of  salt  is  table  Institutions,  Dr.  Hermogenes  Alvarado; 
raked  apon  a  shelf  at  the  side  of  the  evapora-  Finance,  Sefior  E.  Perez ;  Foreign  Affairs, 
tor.  After  a  slight  draining  it  is  taken  to  the  Justice,  and  Public  Worship,  Dr.  Manuel  Del- 
bins,  where  a  more  thorough  draining  is  a1-  gado;  Interior,  Dr.  Rafsel  Reyes;  War,  Gen. 
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Valentin  Amaya.    The  United  States  Minister  ported  was  210,000  qaintala,  worth  $8,150,000; 

to  nearly  all  Central  American  republics  is  that  of  indi^^o  8,001  8er(K>n8,  worth  $l,tfO9,00u. 

Henry  0.  Hall,  residing  at  Guatemula.     The  The  United   States  imported  from  Salvador, 

MinisterResident  from  Salvador  at  Washington  daring  the  fiscal  year  1886,  $1,261,275  worth 

is  Sefior  Don  Miguel  Velasco  y  Velasco.     The  of  goods,  and  exported  thither  $470,541  worth 

American  Consul  at  San  Salvador  is  Louis  J.  of  domestic  merchandise.     In  the  fiscal  year 

Du  Pr6.    The  Salvador  Consul  at  New  York  1887  the  amounts  were  $1,059,341  and  $477,- 

is  Mariano  Pom^res;  New  Orleims,  Emiliano  125  respectively. 

Martinez;  San  Francisco,  Jos^  Mariano  Roma.  Mtadig* — In  February,  1886,  the  GroverDmeot 

FbUHMCCk — Salvador  has  practically  no  foreign  made  a  contract  with  Dr.  Franciaco  £.  Gaiiado 
debt.     The  home  indebtedness  is  $5,000,000,  and  Mr.  John    MofiTat,  representing   Mr.  L 
acknowledged  by  the  Junta  de  Clasitioacion  y  Reade  and  John  Drummond,  respectivelj,  for 
Liqnidacion,  under  provisions  of  the  decree  of  exploiting  the  mines  in  the  Departments  ol 
March  24,  1886,  for  which  a  like  amount  of  Santa  Ana  and  Chalatenango,  and  the  con- 
treasury -notes  was  distributed  among  the  cred-  struction  of  a  railway  in  connection  therewith 
itors  of  the  state.    The  income  of  the  latter  in  between  Santa  Ana  and  Metapan. 
1885  was  $3,685,251,  and  the  outlay  $3,556,-  iSiicatta.— In    1885  the  number  of  pabHe 
469,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  Jan.  schools  was  524,  attended  by  18,970  papiit. 
1,  1886,  of  $78,782.    The  liquor-tax  alone  pro-  CaaBerdal  TnatlcB. — By  virtue  of  an  agree-    i 
duced  $605,523  in  1885,  being  $85,488  less  than  ment,  signed  June  28,  1886,  the  treaty  of  cooh 
the  previous  year,  when  it  netted  $691,011.  merce  and  navigation  between  Salvador  and 
During  the  ensuing  two  years  it  yielded  a  sur-  Great  Britain  was  renewed.     In   November, 
plus  of  $188,658.     The  amount  of  duties  col-  1887,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Spain. 
lecte<l  on  imports  in   1886   was    $2,547,615.  A4«ptta  tf  the  Mdik  SyHHk — Beginning  with 
During  the  latter  half  of  1887  a  project  was  1886,  Salvador  adopted  the  metric  system  of 
set    on    foot  for  canceling    the  home  debt,  weights  and  measures. 

which,  as  stated  above,  amounts  to  $5,000,-  Agrleittuvl  ImptemMtBt — The  only  agricoltaril 

000.     It  was  suggested  that  the  Government  implements  used  or  understood  by  ^e  natives 

be  allowed  19  per  cent,  of  the  nation^s  income  are  the  large  hoe,  the  bill-hook,  and  the  ioof 

for  administrative  purposes  and  the  entire  pub-  knife  or  machete,  as  they  term  it.     With  thew 

lie  service,  while  the  remaining  81   per  cent,  they  work  very  cleverly.     The  native  plow  b 

is  set  aside  to  buy  up  the  internal  indebted-  merely  a  triangular  piece  of  iron,  about  foor 

ness.      The   Government    owes    abroad  only  inciies  broad  at  the  base,  fastened  to  a  pole, 

£200,000  advanced  on  the  Salvador  Railroad,  and  with  oxen  the  point  of  this  mde  irople- 

PMtal  8eniM» — The  number  of  offices  in  1885  ment  is  run  throngh  the  land  to  the  depth  o( 

was  38.    The  receipts  in  1888-^84  were  $12,700,  about  three  inches.     Such  labor-saving  rait- 

and  the  expenses  $19,000.  chines  as  seed-sowers,  harrows,  rakes,  plows, 

BallraadSt — A  concession  has  been  applied  etc.,  are  almost  unknown, 

for  to  build  an  extension  of  the  railroad,  now  SAMOAN   (OR  NATMUT0I8')  ISLAlfliS.     Tbe 

in  working  order,  which  runs  from  Actyutta,  year  1886  left  King  Malietoa  in  control  of  tbe 

in  the  interior,  to  Sonsonate,  Armenia,  and  Samoan  Islands,  and  the  German  Imperial  Got- 

Amate  Marin,  to  within  34^  miles  of  the  coast,  ernment  on   record   officially   and   coi\joiDtij 

It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  it  from  San  Sal-  with  the  French   and    English   Governments 

vador  to  Ahuachapan.     European  capitalists  through  their  several  consuls  to  sustain  tbe 

made  the  Government  acceptable  proposals  to  King  as  against  the  oppnaing  chief  Taroeae^. 

that  effect  during  the  summer  of  1887.  The  imponiance  that  has  been  aniversallT  at- 

TelegraphSa — The  number  of  offices  in  1885  tached  to  the  action  of  the  German  Govere- 
was  68;  length  of  wire,  1624  kilometres:  re-  ment  in  connection  with  these  islands  ia  tbe 
ceipts  in  1883-^84,  $58,941 ;  expenses,  $73,648.  year  1887  renders  it  desirable  in  this  plart  ^ 
All  the  cities  and  towns  are  united  by  tele-  afford  such  information  concerning  the  his- 
graph,  and  the  submarine  cable  at  La  Libertad  tory  of  the  islands  as  is  possible,  to  be  taieo 
places  Salvador  in  communication  with  the  in  connection  with  the  account  given  in  tiie 
world's  system.  In  May,  1886,  the  Govern-  volume  of  this  work  tor  1886.  The  interest  of 
ment  made  a  contract  with  Don  Florentin  the  United  Stages  in  these  islands  may  be  said 
Souza  for  tbe  establi:>liment  of  communication  to  have  begun  in  the  year  1872,  when  Con- 
by  telephone  in  San  Salvador  and  Santa  Tecia  mander  iMeade,  Unjted  States  Navy,  made  t 
as  well  as  between  these  cities.  The  duration  treaty  with  Maunga,  the  great  chief  of  the 
of  the  privilege  is  to  be  for  fifteen  years,  the  island  ol  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samoan  gfoa^ 
Government  to  have  a  separate  line.  b/  whichAthe  port  of  Pango-Pango  was  given  op 

Steamship    CamminlcatlM* — A   contract     was  to  the  Anjericans  on  condition  that  a  friendly 

made  by  the  Goverment  in  June,  1886,  with  the  alliance  be  made  between  that  idand  and  tbe 

Kosmos  line  of  German  steamers,  by  virtue  United  States.     In  accordance  with  this  treatr 

of  which  the  latter  engage  to  call  rescularly  at  President  Hayes    sent  a  naval  vessel  to  tlie 

La  Union,  and  receive  in  compensation  a  sub-  Samoan  Islands  ^^  to  make  surveys  andtoUke 

sidy  of  $500  for  every  round  trip.  possession  of  the  privileges   conceded  to  tk 

CMuaerce* — In  1886  the  amount  of  coffee  ex-  United  States  by  Siunoa  in  the  hiirbor  of  Fit- 
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go-Pango."     A  United  States  coaling-station  and  a  harmonions  understanding  among  them, 

was  also  established  there  tor  the  convenience  the  business  prosperity  of  the  autonomous  ad- 

and  use  of  the  United  States.  ministration  and  the  neutrality  of  Samoa  can 

These  acts,  and  the  obtaining  of  special  privi-  hardly  fail  to  be  secured.-' 

leges  in  Samoa  for  the  United  States,  proved  In  the  mean  time  even  the  Sandwich  Islands 

very  mortifying  to  the  German  Government,  became  interested   in  the  questions  agitating 

and  were  mude  the  subject  of  discussions  on  the  Samoan  group,  and  King  Kalakaua,  having 

t  he  part  of  H  err  von  BUlo  wand  Pnnce  Bismarck  elected  to  support  Malietoa  sent  a  half-breed 

'  in  tlie  German  Reichstag.     Prior  to  this  treaty  named  Bush  to  Apia  as  ambassador,  accoiiipa- 

the  German  land  claims  in  Samoa  were  offi-  nied  by  a  suite,  to  draw  up  a  treaty  as  between 

cially  stated  to  comprise  232,000  acres,  while  the  two  sovereigns.     Malietoa,  however,  did 

British  subjects  claimed  not  less  than  857,000  not  seem  to  take  kindly  to  the  proposition,  not 

acres.     But  the  terrible  animosities    and  the  even   being  influenced  thereunto  by  the  pres- 

series  of  wars  which  ensued  between  1869  and  ence  of  the  Hawaian  naval  steamer  ^^Kamoa," 

1872  gave  the  Germans  their  opportunity,  when  which  followed  Bush  three  months  later.     The 

the  natives  beiug  anxious  to  procure  firearms,  ambassador  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but,  as 

German  traders  would  only  sell  them  for  land,  is  alleged,  brought  to  himself  no  credit  for  his 

The  consequence  was  that  between  the  years  manner  of  conducting  his  commission,  and  an 

named  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  acres  order  for  his  recall  was  sent  down  by  the  late 

passed  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  and  at  a  Minister  Gibsun  from  Honolulu.  Rough  weath- 

virtual  cost  of  but  a  few  pence  per  acre.  er  prevented  the  landing  of  this  dispatch  at 

President  Grant,  in  his  message  committing  Apia,  and  it  was  carried  on  to  Australia.  A 
the  treaty  of  1872  to  the  Senate,  said :  '^The  new  ministry  being  formed,  a  second  recall 
advantagesof  the  concessions  which  it  professes  was  sent  to  Apia,  and  after  some  difficulty  in 
to  make  are  so  great,  in  view  of  the  advan-  finding  the  ambassador  he  whs  discovered  and 
tageons  position  of  Tutuila  seaport  as  a  coaling-  brought  back  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
station  for  steamers  between  San  Francisco  Early  in  the  year,  the  United  States  Govern- 
and  Australia,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  torec-  ment,  being  without  a  representative  at  Apia, 
ommend  its  adoption  but  for  the  obligation  of  the  President  appointed  and  the  Senate  con- 
protection  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  firmed  Mr.  Harold  Sewall,  of  Maine,  a  young 
which  it  seem?*  to  imply."  This  '*  obligation  gentleman  who  had  been  trained  in  the  diplo- 
of  protection "  was  modifie<]  by  the  Senate,  matic  service,  as  American  consul  at  Apia, 
which  then  ratified  the  treaty.  Meanwhile,  steamers  arriving  at  San  Francisco 

Under  this  agreement  the  chief  had  promised  brought  the  news  of  continued  movements  on 

that  he  would  not  grant  a  like  privilege  to  any  the  part  of  the  Germans  in  the  Samoan  Islands, 

other  foreign  power  or  potentate.    This  under-  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  and 

taking  it  was  which  disturbed  the  German  and  some  uneasiness,  as  it  was  feared  that  the  fact 

English    statesmen,    who    have    never    since  of  several  German  men-of-war  having  sailed 

ceased  their  machinations  to  break  up  the  ad-  for  the  Samoan  Islands  indicated  that  that  Gov- 

vantage  which  the  United  States  thus  had  over  ernment  designed  to  assume  a  protectorate  over 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  in  Samoa.  the  group. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  concerning  German  On  September  8  it  was  announced  in  the 

interference   with  King  Malietoa  up  to  tlie  British  House  of  Commons,  by  the  Secretary 

close  of  1886,  President  Cleveland  in  his  annua]  to  the  Foreign  Office,  thut  the  Government 

message  at  that  time  said:  ^*  Civil  perturbations  had  received   advices  that  the  Germans  had 

in  the  Samoan  Islands  have  daring  the  past  deposed  the  King  of  Samoa,  and  that  the  Eng- 

four  years  been  a  source  of  extreme  embara^^s-  lish  and  American  consuls  at  Apia  had  pro- 

raent  to  three  governments,  Germany,  Great  tested  against  the  action  of  the  Germans.     A 

Britain,  and  the  United  States,  whose  relations  newspaper  interview  witii  ex-Consul  Greene- 

and  extra-territorial  rights  in  that  important  baum,  in  San  Francisco,  extracted  from  that 

sea  group  are  granted  by  treaties.     The  weak-  gentleman  the  statement  that  Prince  Bismarck 

nessof  the  native  administration  and  the  con-  was  largely  interested  in  the  German  Commer- 

tlict  of  opposing  interests  in  the  islands  had  cial  Company  of  the  South  Seas,  and  that  this 

led  King  Malietoa  to  seek  alliance  or  protec-  fact  to  some  extent  accounted  for  the  move- 

tion  in  some  one  quarter,  regardless  of  the  dis-  ment  which  had  been  announced  in  the  British 

tinct   requirement  that  no  one  of  the   three  House  of  Commons  and  cabled  to  the  United 

treaty  powers  may  acquire  any  permanent  or  States.     It  was  pointed  out  at  this  time  that 

exclusive  interest.    In  May  last  Malietoa  offered  the  treaty  of  IfilS^ between  England,  Germany, 

lo  place  Samoa  under  the  protection  of  the  and  the  United  SFates,  contained  the  following 

United  States,   and  the  late  consul,    without  article:  ^' In  the  event  of  the  Government  of 

authority,  assumed  to  grant  it.     This  proceed-  Samoa  being  at  any  time  in  difficulty  with 

ing   was  promptly  disavowed  and  the  over-  powers  in  amity  with  the  United  States  the 

zealons  official  recalled.     Special  agents  of  the  Samoan  Government  then  reserves  to  itself 

three   governments  having  been  deputed   to  theVif ht  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 

examine  the  situation  in   the  islands,  with  a  can  flog." 

change  in  the  representatives  of  all  the  powers  It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  October 
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that  the  detailed  facts  of  the  interposition  of  I  rcsrct  that  it  is  impoeible  for  mt  to  complT  irith 

Germany  in  the  affairs  of  the  Samoan  hlands  y®"'  ^It-mands  for  an  answer  thU  monuni%  ani  tntsi 

reached  the  United  States.     It  then  appeared  y.^;;j^»"  \IT^^             *  "^^ ^  ''''  ^''  ^  "^ 

that  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  (Signed)'        Malietoa,  KiftgofSamM, 

German  war-ship  **Adler"  visited  Apia,  and  „.,. 

that  the  rebel  chief  Tamesese  was  publiclv  en-  ^"*®  answer  was  ^nt  aboard  the  flag-ship 

tertained  on  board  of  her,  and  his  banner  floa^  ^[  ^^®  ®3?  . '*??'?^  "^  o'clo-.k,  a.  m.,  the  morning 

ed  at  her  maintop,  although  the  ship  was  ani  ?'  the  25th,  Malietoa,  fearing  treachery,  br- 

chored  not  three  hundred  yards  from  Malietoa's  *?«  '®'5  ^  ®  ^^^?  ^"'l  /"^^^f^f^  '°^.  ^^®  ^"^'^  • 

hcnse.     In  fact,  the  king  was  frequently  in-  nor  wuh  a  number  ofhis  followers  during  the 
suited,  and  his  patience  severely   tried,   but .  °»»"^v.  ^^  ®  ^  ^J*^*^  launches  left  the  German 

through  the  intercessions  of  the  representatives  J^r-ships  crowd^  with  men,  and  m  less  than 

of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  he  re-  °™?'^  minutes  a  force  of  nine  hundred  armed 
mained  in  a  state  of  quietude,  although  his  fol-  '  marines  landed  at  Apia,  and  instantly  benn  a 

lowers  were  clamorous  for  war.    Their  strength  search  of  the  houses  for  Malietoa.     It  is  alleged 

was  then  as  eight  to  one,  as  a  large  portion  of  ^y  eye-witnesses  that,  in  making  thU  search 

Tainesese's  forces  had  come  under  the  influ-  numerous  outrages  were  committed,  furaitore 

ence  of  J.   E.  Bush,  the  ambassador  of  the  ^^  ^^^  »^^°^  doorways  were  broken  in, 

Hawaian  Government  alreadv  mentioned,  and  and  pistols  were  drawn  and  printed  at  the 

were  making  overtures  to  join  the   party  of  "^^*  ^^  inoffensive  persons.     No  considera- 

Malietoa  against  his  opponent.  **""  ^^  shown  regarding  the  nationalities  of 

But  in  the  middle  of  August  a  German  squad-  \^^  persons  thus  attacked,  even  Americans  he- 
ron arrived,  and  on  August  23  the  German  >°?  abusod  and  the  American  and  British  cod- 
consul-general  wrote  to  King  Malietoa  as  ^^*^  denied  the  right  to  pass  along  the  main 
follows :  road. 

t  Gbbmam  OomuLATi,  Afia,  Samoa,  The  Uuite^    States    consul    wrote   to  Mr. 

)                Aug.iAA^i.  Becker,  the  German  representative,  demaod- 

Tb  HU  Miffed j/ Malietoa^  the  King ^  at  4fega :  ing  an  explanation,  and  entering  his  protest 

YoDR  Majesty:  lam  oommanded  by  the  Govern-  against  the  action  of  the  German   naval  an- 

'"®°*r?L?l^'?:l!?ii°5!i'!!?u^^iV^^               .«  .u.  thorilies.     In  reply  the  German  consul  stated 

lief 


present  year.    This  action  has  caused  The  German  flag  was  raised  over  the  Ma- 

VXeaX  offense  and  much  disturbance  of  mind  to  the  lietoa  government  house,  and  continued  toflv 

Emperor  and  all  the  German  people.  there   until   even  the   followers  of  Tamesese 

I  now  mform  you  to  become  on  thendly  terms  with  «»..:„^j  ;„   a  rv:«  ««^  a^^ i  ^    *u  4.  •»    u  ..u 

the  Government  of  Germany  in  this  wiie;  you  wUl  ?"'^^<^  m  Apia  and  demanded   that  it  shooM 

be  quick  in  puniahing  the  above  offender-*,  and  do  ho  he  taken  down,  and  be  replaced  by  theu"  flsfr 

atonoe.    You  will  alao  pay  the  sum  of  $1,000  to  those  or  they  wonld   desert  the   Germans.    Mean- 

who  are  wounded,  and  jou  are  to  make  an  abject  apol-  while  the  war-ship  Olga  was  dispatched  for 

people  have  stolen  animals  and  produce  from  planta-  saluted  with   twenty-one    guns.     Martial  la» 

tions  belonging  to  the  Germans,  and  have  imured  their  was  now  proclaimed  in  the  following  notice: 
lands  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $3,000  each  year. 

I  now  inform  you  that  you  are  to  pay  quickly  for  PROOLAJIATION. 

all  the  above  done  by  your  people.  CmzEira  of  Apia  :     By  order  of  his  Mi^estT  ibe 

8.  For  many  years  past  your  judpres  have  been  un-  Emperor  of  Germany,  war  has  boen  declared  i^b* 

able  h^  themselves  to  protect  Grermans  ramoDi;  you),  the  chief  Malietoa.    The  neutrality  of  the  mnmcipil 

and  this  is  the  reason  your  people  have  oeen  abusing  district  will  be  respected  as  louij  as  the  security  o«  the 

tJiese  Ctormans.  German  troops  is  not  iujured  by  agitaton  withiotbe 

I  now  tell  you  that  it  is  a  law  of  Germany  that  the  municipal  district.  ^ 

Government  should  be  more  severe  in  their  trials  and  I  call  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Apia  to  aaaiflt  ne  ia 

judgments,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  protect  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  in  Apia. 

Germans  in  the  future.  (Signed)            Hecsvxb, 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  ia  nothinsr  just  or  cor-  Commodore  and  Commander  of  tke  German  SfMdn^ 

reel  in  Samoa  in  all  the  days  you  have  ruled  or  while  Apia,  Auguei  S7, 1887. 

you  are  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  rp,       ^  n       .                i         ^«                   •        j  k- 

(Signed)        Becker,  Consul-Gcneral.  /^^^  following  proclamation   was  issned  bj 

the  United  States  Consul  as  a  matter  of  pr«- 

To  this  letter  the  King  made  the  following  cr.utiun: 

reply  •  PBOCLAMATION. 

^    „    ,       „       ,,             ^"^t*^**.^'.  ^"  ^  Whereai.  War  has  been  declared  bv  his  Impeml 

To  Becker,  Etq.,  German  Consul  at  Apia.  Mniesty  the  Emperor  oX'  Germany,  againitt  bL>  i^ 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledsje  the  receipt  of  your  let-  ty  Malietoa,  Kini?  of  Samoa: 

tcr  of  yesterday's  date.     It  will  be  obvious  to  you  that  I  hereby  caution  all  those  entitled  to  the  protKti* 

it  is  essential  for  me  to  consult  my  Government  and  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Statesof  Amencik^ 

chiefs  before  replyin^if  to  the  grave  charges  and  heavy  offer  no  opposition  to  the  Q«rman  foroea,  buttoim 

demands  contumed  in  your  communication ;  and  the  mediately  report  to  mc  any  molestation  of  penoocr 

time  within  which  an  answer  is  required  does  not  en-  property. 

able  me  to  do  so.    I  shall,  however,  at  once  convene  (Sisfned)           Harold  Marsh  Sewall, 

a  meeting  for  tlie  purpose  of  eonsiderinjr  your  letter,  Consut-Generaloftke  United  tSM>ee  of 

and  will  send  you  a  reply  on  Saturday,  the  27th  Inst.  Apia,  Samoa,  jIv^mISK,  1887. 


\ 
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PROCLAMATION.  taken    to  the  German    possessions    in    New 

ko  art  undfr  the  ProUetion  of  the  Govern-  Guinea.     It  was  stated  that  had  the  King  re- 

lent  of  the  United  iStates  oj  America.  mained  in   concealment  a  few  days    longer, 

M,  The  coinmandcr  of  the  German  squadron  „ntil  the  arrival  of  the  American  man-of-war 

rretr;"ik"l^::>  ti,.l  the  .entries  are  ^Adams,"   he   would    have    heen    protected 

led  to  shoot  until  dead  men  who  do  not  ^top  Four  German  men-of-war  were  stationed  at 

dlenj^ed.  but  attempt  to  run  away.  the  Samoan  Islands  at  this  time,  includiug  the 

(Signed)          Habold  Marsh  Sewall,  tlag-ship  *'  Bismarck,"  and  the  "  Olga,"  '*  Co- 

iMOA  A  ^^im"!^:*^^  ^"^'^  ^""^^  ^^""^  ^^"^"  "°^  '*  Sophie." 

iMOA,    ugus     .1.              .       J         1  In  the  mean  time  the  British  consul  had  been 

Qt  proclamatKm  was  now  issued  by  the  instructed  by  his  Government  not  to  interfere 

m  and  English  consuls,  as  follows:  ^^^  ^ny  thing  that  the  Germans  might  do, 

proclamation.  and  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Sewall,  while 

(TYansiation.)  doing  all  in  his  power  for  the  natives,  stated 

M,  The  Government  of  Germany  baa  this  day  ^^^t  if  the  United  States  did  not  take  the  matter 

heretbreT^,  thrunde«Sntj  representatives  \^.  ^^^nd  and  support  his  action  he  woidd  resign 

nited  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  his  office.     After  King  Malietoa  had  thus  been 

rive  notice  that  we  and  our  governments  do  successinlly  deposed  and  extradited,  it  is  stated 

never  have  reco^iied  Tamesese  as  Kin«  of  that  the  German  naval  commander  demanded 

ut  continue  as  heretofore  to  recognize  Malic-  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  King  Tamesese  for  the  assist- 

vise  all  Samoans  to  submit  quietly  to  what  ^^e  which  the  Germans  had  given  him  against 

not  help,  not  to  %ht,  whatever  the  nrovooa-  King  Malietoa.     It  was  believed  at  Apia  that 

to  await  peaceably  the  result  of  the  delibera-  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the   Germans 

^^progress,  which  alone  can  detcimine  the  ^^s  probably  only  &  ruse  to  obtain  an  avaUable 

ignedT*            Harold  Mabsh  Sewall  excuse,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  make 

eul-Generalofthe  Uniud  States  of  Amiricn.  any  such  payment,  for  deposing  Tamesese  and 

Mmed)    W.  H.  Wilson,  BriUeh  Pro- Consul,  establishing  a  German  protectorate  over  the 

▲MOA,  AuQ%uit  25, 1887.  islands. 

Q  mean  time,  Malietoa,  with  two  thou-  The  latest  date  from  Samoa  wasNovember  80, 
en,  having  made  a  successful  retreat  to  when  it  was  stated  that  the  Germans  continued 
antains,  remained  hidden  there,  await-  to  occupy  the  islands,  that  Apia  was  quiet,  and 
le  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  that  the  position  of  Tamesese  was  extremely 
ment.  The  situation  in  Apia  and  in  weak.  The  majority  of  the  natives  had  paid 
^r  native  towns  was  described  as  excit-  a  poll  tax,  demanded  of  them  by  the  Germans, 
dangerous  in  the  extreme.  The  natives  An  interview  with  Mr.  Goward  in  Washing- 
xasperated,  and  in  some  towns  tore  ton,  who  was  sent  to  the  Samoan  Islands  to 
Tamesese^s  proclamation,  whereupon  arrange  for  the  treaty  with  the  United  States 
man  fleet  visited  these  towns,  plundered  already  referred  to,  brought  out  the  following 
nd  reduced  them  to  ashes.  statement :  ^'  The  present  landed  and  commer- 
iction  of  Germany,  in  thus  violently  and  cial  interest  of  the  United  States  in  Samoa  is 
umped  up  charge  seizing  upon  King  very  great.  The  Samoan  commerce  is  princi- 
a^s  sovereignty,  was  viewed  with  as  pally  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  harbor  of 
annoyance  and  irritability  in  Great  Pango-Pango  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
as  in  the  United  States.  It  appearing  possession  of  the  United  States,  secured  after 
Tmany  suggested  that  she  should  have  years  of  exertion  ai&d  expense,  and  for  ten 
ind  Apia,  the  best  land  and  harbors  of  years  occupied  as  a  coi^ng-station.  The  ca- 
moan  group,  and  Endand  and  the  pacity  of  this  harbor  is  sufiicient  for  the  accom- 
States  should  take  Savaii  and  Tubereti,  modation  of  large  fleets;  land-locked,  it  is  safe 
idon  ^'Morning  Post"  remarked  that  from  hurricanes  and  storms,  and  could  easily 
aahington  conference  would  be  exceed-  be  defended  from  land  or  sea  attack  at  a  small 
-advised  if  it  accepted  this  suggestion."  expense.  In  a  naval  point  of  view,  it  is  the 
O0t  "strongly  advised  ^^  the  appointment  key  position  to  the  Samoan  group,  and  like- 
ive  government  with  advisers  chosen  in  wise  Central  Polynesia,  and  is  eminently  lo- 
)f  the  great  powers,  but  who  should  be  cated  for  the  protection  of  American  com- 
bo have  no  interest  in  or  connection  merce.  The  Samoan  Archipelago  is  now,  by 
le  trading- houses  of  the  countries  in-  reason  of  its  geographical  position  in  Centnd 
'  Polynesia,  lying  in  the  course  of  vessels  from 
Malietoa  remained  in  hiding  for  some  San  Francisco  to  Auckland,  from  Panama  to 
during  which  time  negotiations  to  a  Sydney,  and  from  Valparaiso  to  China  and 
extent  were  going  on  between  him  and  Japan,  and  from  being  outside  the  hurricane 
mans.  At  length,  upon  being  promised  track,  the  most  valuable  group  in  the  South 
'  of  person  and  a  pension,  the  King  Pacific.  Situated  half-way  between  Honolulu 
nself  up,  and  upon  being  placed  on  the  and  Auckland,  Pango-Pango  would  be  a  most 
I  man-of-war  ^'  Adler,"  was  transported,  convenient  stopping-place  or  coaling-station  for 
Cooktown,  and  from  there  transferred  vessels  or  steamers  either  for  supplies  or  the 
German  man-of-war  *'  Albatross,"  and  exchange  of  commodities.     With  the  Pacitic 
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mail  steamers  making  it  a  port  for  ooalin^,  it  gnarantee  the  independenoe  of  Samoa,  that  tt 

would  necessarily  become  the  controlling  com-  impartial  land  coart  ahall  be  establi^ed,  and 

mercial  place  in  that  part  of  Polynesia.  that  three  or  four  oAices  of  importance  in  the 

The  American  interests  at  Samoa  are  proba-  government  be  filled  by  white  men  of  mixed 

bly  larger  than  is  generally  believed.      Ten  nationalities,  who  shall  be  paid  fair  salaries 

years  ago  the  Grermans  were  all-powerful  in  from  the  public  fund. 

Samoa.     They  controlled  all  the  trade  and  had  5.  I'hat  a   war-ship  belonging  to  at  lea^ 

nuinerons  large  plantations  in  working  order,  two  of  the  contracting  parries  be  kept  in  St- 

About  this  time  a  few  Americans  and  English-  moan  waters  continuously  for  the  next  twdfe 

men  were  attracted  to  the  country,  and  finding  months,  or  until  the  new  government  is  cs- 

openings,  commenced  business.     From  small  tablished  and  in  good  working  order, 

beginnings  they  grew  strong,  until  to-day  it  Although  these  conclusions  were  sent  for- 

is  stated  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  their  ward  from  Apia  to  the  United  States,  tod 

hands.     The  American  Land  Company  pur-  there  publiiihed,  no  attention  was  paid  to  them, 

chased   lands  in  Samoa  amounting  in  all  to  nor  was  anything  done  by  the  American  or 

two    hundred    thousand  acres.      Subjects  of  British  governments,  at  least  to  which  publicitj 

Great  Britain  were  also  not  only  purchasers  of  was  given,  in  the  way  of  any  interference  with 

large  tracts  of  land,  but  started  and  maintained  the  proceedings  of  the  German  Grovemment  it 

several  large  plantations,  so  that  although  the  Samoa.     For  map  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  see 

investments  of  the  Germans  slightly  exceed  in  **  Annual  Cyclopffidia*^  for  1^6,  page  793. 

value  the  investments  of  either  the  citizens  of  SANTO  DOMIliGO.    A  republic,  occupying  the 

the  United  States  or  those  of  Great  Britain,  eastern  portion  of  the  West  Indian  island  <if 

still,  when  the  investments  of  these  two  nations  that  name,  the  western  portion  being  Usjtl 

are  combined,  they  vastly  exceed  those  of  the  The   population  of  the    republic  is  d5O,0(>0; 

subjects    of   Germany.      The    trade    of    the  t bat  of  tiie  capital,  Santo  Domingo,  20,000.    A 

United  States  with  Samoa  has  been  steadily  current  of  immigration  has  set  in  during  lite 

increasing  for  the  past  ten  years,  at  which  years  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,   Porto  Kico,  and 

time  one  small  schooner  visited  the  islands  but  the  United  States. 

three  times  a  year.     At  present  six  or  seven  <i«fenuMiit« — The  President  is  Gen.  UItbwi 

large  vessels  are  required  in  the  trade,  and  Ileureaux.  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on 

considerable    quantities  of  American    goods  Sept.  1,  1888.     His  Cabinet  was  composed  of 

are  purchased  in  the  Australian  markets  and  the  following  ministers :  Interior  and  Police, 

shipped  to  Apia  either  direct  or  via  New  Zea-  Gen.  Wenoeslao    Figuereo;    Foreign  Affairs, 

land,  whose  government  subsidizes  a  steamer  Don  Manuel  Maria  Gautier ;  War  and  Nstj, 

to  visit  the  islands  ten  times  yearly.  Gen.  Miguel  A.  Pichardo ;  Finance  and  Com- 

Althougb,  as  stated,  the  situation  at  the  Sa-  merc^,  Don  Julio  Julia ;  Justice,  Public  Worki^ 
moan  Islands  at  the  time  when  the  latest  and  Instruction,  Don  Juan  Tom4s  Mejia.  The 
news  came  from  there  was  that  all  was  quiet,  Dominican  Ctmsul  at  New  York  is  Don  Car- 
there  was  nevertheless  a  feeling  of  insecurity  los  Jnlien.  The  American  Minister  at  Santo 
in  Apia,  which  boded  ill  for  the  future.  It  Domingo  and  Hayti,  resident  at  Port-aa- 
was  feared  that  a  fierce  and  bloody  war  might  Prince,  is  John  E.  W.  Thompson, 
be  inaugurated,  in  which  old  and  young  would  Flaaicnu — On  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  public  ia- 
be  indiscriminately  massacred,  much  property  debtedness  stood  as  follows :  home  debt, 
destroyed,  and  the  American  trade  ruined,  (gradually  being  canceled  through  the  opera- 
Among  the  British  and  American  reMdents  the  tions  of  a  sinking  fund,  which  consists  of  15 
following  conditions  had  been  agreed  upon  as  in  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties)  $1,499,988; 
their  judgment  ofifering  the  best  plan  on  which  foreign  debt,  consolidated  in  June,  1986, 
to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  existing  difiSculty :  £357,150.    The  Government,  in  the  autmnn  of 

1.  That  the  Governments  of  the  United  1887,  sent  to  Paris  a  commissioner,  to  raise,  if 
States  and  Great  Britain  demand  that  Germany  possible,  a  small  loan.  Santo  Domingo  has 
instantly  withdraw  her  troops  and  her  squadron  still  a  claim  against  Hayti  for  $824,878.  A 
and  depart  from  Samoan  waters,  leaving  one  decree  appeared  in  October,  1887,  aboltshinf 
vessel  only  to  protect  her  subjects,  who  have  the  two-per-cent.  extra  export  duty.  A  de- 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  natives,  cree  dated  in  March,  1886,  prohibits  the  iairo- 

2.  That  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  duction  into  the  country  of  fractional  Sooth 
at  once  dispatch  each  a  war-sliip  to  Samoa  to  American  and  Mexican  coin. 

protect  the  lives  and  property  of  their  subjects  On  June  22,  1886,  Congress  sanctioned  tbe 

there.  new  tariff.    Simultaneously,  the  export  datj 

8.  That  arrangements  be  made  in  Samoa,  on  sugar  was  fixed  on  the  basis  of  60  poonds 

under  the  auspices  of  the  consuls  and  the  com-  for  every  100  pounds  shipped,  and  on  rooU»e« 

manders  of  the  war-ships,  for  a  popular  vote  of  40  pounds  for  every  lOOponnds.     InMarrh, 

to  be  taken  in  Samoa  as  to  who  shall  be  the  1887,   Congress  passed  a  bill  admitting,  dotj 

future  ruler,  and  that  the  person  so  selected  free,   manures,   both  in  a  natural  state  and 

shall  be  maintained  in  his  position.  chemically  treated. 

4.  That  a  scheme  of  government  be  formu-  Pwtal  Serrke* — The  mail  service  of  the  r^ 

lated  by  tbe  contracting  powers  which  shall  public,  in  1885,  was  carried  on  through  the 
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idiDin  of  44  offices,  forwarding  226,585  let-  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
*8  and  postal  cards,  and  92,077  newspapera,  1843,  and  practiced  in  St.  Albans  from  that 
e  receipts  being  85,100  francs,  and  the  ex-  year  till  1850.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
nses,  87.264  francs.  he  began  to  give  rein  to  his  poetic  gifts,  his 

liHrtBilB — The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  first  verses  appearing  in  ''  The  Knickerbocker 
the  summer  of  J8«6  was  so  swift  andpacifi-  Magazine.''  In  1846  he  published  '*  Progress: 
tion  so  prompt  and  thorough,  that  work  on  a  Satire";  in  1847,  "The  New  Rape  of  the 
e  railroads  was  not  interrupted.  On  June  Lock";  in  1848,  " The  Proud  Miss McBride " ; 
,  1886,  the  Samandand  Santiago  Railway  and  in  1849,  '*The  Times."  In  1850  he 
ent  into  operation  from  the  newly- crented  entered  the  profession  of  journalism,  taking 
►rt  of  Las  Caflitas  to  Almacen,  thirty-seven  charge  of  **  The  Burlington  Sentinel,"  and 
ilea.  In  May,  1886,  a  concession  was  given  in  1856  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State, 
essrs.  Horatio  C.  King  and  Henry  L.  Bean,    Subsequently  he  was  a  candidate  for  Governor, 

New  York,  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  Cal-    but,  being  defeated  by  the  Whig  nominee,  re- 
Ta0,  Puerto  Viejo,  or  Barahona,  in  the  south 

the  republic,  terminating  in  the  north  at 
anzanillo  Bay.  The  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
ok,  in  October,  1887,  tiie  necessary  steps  to 
ocore  capital  sufficient  for  the  construction 
d  equipment  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Hara- 
*Ba  to  Neyba,  fifty  miles.  The  railroad  be- 
een  Sanchez  and  La  Vega  went  into  opera- 
>n  in  August,  1887. 

brbtr  iBprtTemntB. — For  the  past  three 
ars  the  work,  undertaken  by  Engineer  Tbo- 
issett,  of  improving  the  harbor  of  the  capi- 

has  been  proceeding  steadily. 
3«g:ir« — In  spite  of  the  low  price  of  sugar, 
car  production,  by  virtue  of  the  introduction 
central  sugar-houses  and  improved  methods 
d  machinery,  combined  with  the  high  degree 
saccharine  matter  in  Dominican  cane,  has 
BD  rapidly  on  the  increase,  enabling  Puerto 
ita  to  export  in  1885  4.665,874  pounds 
lereas  the  preceding  year  the  export  had 
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t  exceeded  2,961,778  pounds. 

Pffrw. — The  imports  into  the  ports  of  the  nonnced  politics,  and  thereafter  devoted  him- 

>ublic  in  1885  amounted  to  $'^104,869,  and  self  to  literature  and  lecturing,  in  which  fields 

3    exports  to  $2,544,408.     There  were  ex-  he  was  eminently  popular  and  successful.     In 

pted   from  Puerto  Pla^a,  during  the  year:  1859    he  published   "The   Money   King,  and 

af- tobacco,    10,498.524    pounds;    beeswax,  other  Poems";  in    1864,  "Clever  Stories  of 

3,752  pounds;  cocoa,  268,680 pounds;  suirar.  Many  Nations  rendered  in  Rhyme";  in  1866, 

•65,347  pounds;  coffee,  84,776  pounds;  divi-  "The    Masquerade    and    other    Poems";    in 

i,  86,795  pounds;  turtle  shell,  99  pounds;  1872,  "Fables  and  Legends  in  Rhyme";  and 

ihogany,  440,952  feet;  cotton,  600  poimdn;  in  1875,  " Leisure-Day  Rhymes."     Up  to  1874 

itic,  286  tons;  logwood,  246  tons;  lignum  he  contributed  frequently  to  "  Harper's  Maga- 

»,  237  tons;  molasses,  85.048  gallons,  and  zine,"    "The    Atlantic   Monthly,"    and    other 

ney,  7.810  gallons;  hides,  21,115,  and  goat-  periodicals,    lecturing  in    the    mean  time  to 

ioB,  8.595  dozen.  large  audiences  in   all  parts  of  the  country. 

BcbcUlM. — The    presidential    election    took  He  settled   in    Albany,   N.  Y.,  in  1872,  and 

loe  daring  the  last  three  days  of  June,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Evening 

3  defeated  candidate.  Gen.  Casimiro  N.  de  Journal."     In  1874,  while  on  a  lecturing  tour 

>ja  rebelled  against  its  result  in  July  in  La  in   Virginia,   he  met   with    a    railroad    acci- 

?ga  and   Monte  Cristy.      <  )n  the  24th  the  dent,  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.     Soon 

antry  was  put  under  martial  law,  and  in  a  after  this  he  lost  his  wife,  three  daughters, 

'ie!4  of  bloody  encounters  the  rebels  were  de-  and  n  son,  and  the  eombine<l  shock  brought 

ft  ted  in  August.     The  number  of  casualties  on  (m  extreme  spells  of  melancholy,  from  which 

th  sides  exceeded  1,100  dead  and  wounded,  nothing  could  arouse  him.     He  shrank  from 

SAXG9  JOHN  GODFREY,  an   American   poet,  the   world,  and  in  his  retirement  became  al- 

•m  in  Highgate,  Franklin  County,Vt.,  June2,  most  forgotten.     Mr.  Saxe  will  be  best  remem- 

16;    died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1887.  bered  as  a  writer  of  humorous  and  satiriral 

a  was  educated  in  the  local  district  schools,  the  verse,  although  many  of   his  serious  poems, 

ammar  school  in  St.  Albans,  Vt..  Wesleyan  like  "Jerry,  the  Miller,"  "I'm  Growing  Old," 

diversity  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  Middle-  "The    Old     Church     Bell,"     "Treasures    in 

iry  college,  Vt.,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  H.  Heaven,"  and  "  Boyhood,"  will  keep  his  name 

1889,   and    that    of    A.  M.   in  1^48.     He  alive  for  generations  to  come. 
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SERYIA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Earope.  The  concession  slionld  be  recalled,  bat  the  Minisker 
Legislature  consists  of  a  single  Chamber,  called  of  Fioance  declared  that  the  arrangement  coaki 
the  Skupshtina,  containing  178  members,  of  not  be  canceled  without  an  agreement  vrith 
whom  three  fourths  are  elected  oy  the  ]>eople,  the  company.  A  new  tax  law  increased  the 
every  tax-payer  having  a  vote,  and  the  remain-  direct  taxes,  suppressed  taxes  bearing  on  the 
ing  fourth  are  nominated  by  the  King.  The  poorer  classes,  and  removed  the  retail  lice&ie 
reigning  sovereign  is  Milan  I,  born  in  1854,  tax  on  the  sale  of  wine  and  spirits.  Earlier  in 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1868.  Servia  the  year  bills  were  passed  authorizing  a  loaa  of 
was  formerly  a  principality,  and  was  erected  20,000,000  dinars  to  cover  the  floating  debt, 
into  a  kingdom  in  1882.  The  ministry  in  the  imposing  duties  on  petroleum  and  matches 
beginning  of  1887  was  composed  of  the  follow-  and  removing  the  export  duties  on  wine  sad 
ing  members !  President  of  the  Council  and  brandy.  A  syndicate  of  German  bankers  coo- 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Gartishanin ;  Min-  tracted  in  November,  1887,  to  take  the  luao  of 
ister  of  War,  G.  Horvatovich ;  Minister  of  Fi-  20,000,000  dinars  at  the  price  of  74-26  per 
nance,  T.  Mijatovich ;  Minister  of  Agriculture  cent.  The  consolidated  debt  on  Jan.  I,  IBSfl, 
and  Commerce,  T.  Mijatovich;  Minister  of  amounted  to  254.123,466  dinarsw  and  the  float- 
Justice,  D.  Marinkovich ;  Minister  of  Forei<;n  ing  debt  to  32,063.762,  not  including  the  deficit 
Affairs,  D.  Franassovich  ;  Minister  of  Public  of  1886-'87,  which  exceeds  26,000,000. 
Works,  P.  Tof)alovich ;  Minister  of  Education  Ce»frw« — The  t4>tal  value  of  the  imports  in 
and  Worship,  M.  Kuyundchich.  1886  was  42,029,379  dinars  or  francs,  against 

Ana  •Mi  PepiUUlM.— The  area  of  Servia  is  40.472,989    dinars    in    1885,   and    43,8^859 

18,800  square  miles.     The  population,  as  de-  in  1884.     The  value  of  the  exports  was  40.- 

termined  by  the  census  of  1884,  is  1,903,350,  718,677  dinars,  against  87,615,299  dinars  in 

comprising  973,910  males  and  929,440  females.  1885,  and  39,968,706  dinnr^  in  1884.     The  chief 

The  bulk  of  the  population  are  Servians,  pro-  articles  of  export  are  swine,  drie<l  pmnes,  skiiM, 

fessing  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion.     There  sheep    and    goats,   cereali*,   and    wine.     The 

are  150,103  speaking  the  Roumanian,  and  30,-  principal  part  of  the  forei^  commerce  i^  with 

000  the  Bohemian  language.     The  population  Austria- Hungary,  which  imported  into  Servi& 

of  Belgrade,  the  capital,  is  35,726.     The  num-  in  1884  goods  valued  at  32,717,000  dinars,  tad 

ber  of  marriages  in  1885  was  17,093 ;  of  births,  received  82,859,000  of  the  Servian  exports. 

91,813;  of  deaths,  53,565  ;  natural  increment,  BaUrMdSt — There   were    427   kilometres  u( 

38,248.     In  1886  there  were  23,311  marriages,  railroads  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1886, 

84,851  births,  and  60,818  deaths;  natural  in-  comprising  the  line,  354  kilometres  in  leofitii, 

crement,  23,533.    The  population  of  the  king-  from  Belgrade  through  Nish  to  Vranja,  and 

dom   at  the  close  of  1886  was  reckoned  at  the  roads  connecting  Lapovo  and  Eragwievatz 

1,970,032  persons.  and  Velika  Plana  with  Smederevo.    The  sef- 

lle  krmj* — The  reorganization  of  the  army  tion  of  the  international  line  between  Nish  and 

was  completed  in  1882.     In  time  of  peace  the  Zaribrod,  90  kilometres  in  length,  was  cooh 

standing  army  numbers  13,213  men,  with  132  pleted  in  1887,  and  the  junction  with  the  Tark- 

guns.     In  case  of  mobilization  there  are  60  ish  railroad  to  Salonica  effected  according  to 

battalions  of  infantry,  24  squadrons  of  cavalry,  agreement.     The  railrosd  between  Nish  and 

46   batteries  of  field  artillery,  a  battalion  of  Pirot  was  finished  in  July,  leaving  only  the 

fortress  artillery,  11  companies  of  engineers,  6  150  kilometres  of  Bulgarian  line  l>etween  PiroC 

trains  of  pontoons,  and  the  train.    The  total  and  Tatar  Bazan^ik  to  be  completed  to  afford 

effective  is  about  70,000  fighting  men,  with  264  continuous   railroad  communication   between 

guns.     The  reserve  army,  comprising  the  men  Paris  and  Constantinople, 

of  the  second  ban,  numbers  58,415  men.  TNegrapkSt — The  length  of  tole^^ph  lines  at 

Flaance.— The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  the  end  of  1886  was  2,841  kilometres;  the 
1884-'85  makes  the  total  receipts  37,365,000  length  of  wires,  4,130  kilometres.  The  nom- 
dinars,  and  the  expenditures 37,291,000  dinars,  ber  of  messages  sent  over  the  wires  in  1S86 
The  receipts  from  direct  taxes  were  20,000,000  was  478,110,  of  which  883,851  were  internal 
dinars;  from  customs,  5,500,000  dinars;  from  85,220  international,  1,447  ofiScial,  and  7.^ 
duties  on  tobacco,  salt,  and  spirits,  5,080,000  dispatches  forwarded  in  transit.  The  receipts 
dinars.  The  expenditure  on  the  deht  was  11,-  were  637,098  francs,  and  the  expenses  526,782. 
583,824  dinars;  on  the  army,  16,21 1,276  dinars.  PtUtlfsaad  LfigMatta.~Tlie  result  of  the  gen- 
The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  amounted  eral  election  that  was  held  in  May,  1886,  vas 
to  213,000,000  dinars,  of  which  130,000,000  a  defeat  of  the  Government.  The  ministen, 
dinars  were  borrowed  for  railroad  construe-  however,  proceeded  to  nullify  the  popolar  vote 
tion.  The  amount  raised  on  loans  in  1885  for  by  declaring  many  of  the  elections  invalid,  re- 
the  mobilization  of  the  troops  was  35,000,000  doubling  the  pressure  on  the  voters  in  the  sop- 
dinars.  In  January,  1886,  a  loan  of  40.000.000  plementary  elections,  and  casting  in  prts^ 
dinars  was  taken  by  a  French  syndicate  which  many  politicians  of  the  Opposition.  Br  Mch 
obtained  the  tobacco  monopoly  as  a  guarantee,  measures  they  secured  as  many  of  the  electife 
In  the  autumn  session  of  1886  the  Skupshtina  seats  as  their  opponents,  and  with  the  fortj 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  members  nominated  by  the  crown  poasesied  a 
finances,  which  recommended  that  the  tobacco  large  apparent  majority. 
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Qen.  Horvatovich,  who  after  the  Servian  discoveriDg  cattle-disease  in  Servia  whenever 
war  was  recalled  from  the  St.  Petersburg  mis-  the  Hungarian  catile-market  was  overstocked. 
sioD  to  take  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  The  cession  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  to  Aus- 
and  given  the  portfolio  of  the  Ministry  of  War  trian  capitalists  had  contributed  to  the  un- 
in  order  to  develop  a  scheme  for  the  complete  popalarity  of  the  Garashanin  Cabinet  by  adding 
reorganization  of  the  military  forces,  resigned  to  the  prevalent  jealoasy  of  the  economical 
bis  seat  in  the  Cabinet  in  February,  1887,  be-  domination  of  Austria.  In  order  to  smooth  over 
cause  M.  Garashanin  objected  to  his  plans  as  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  from  the  return 
being  too  costly.  Another  cau.ne  of  difference  of  the  old  enemy  of  Austria  to  the  head  of  the 
was  that  the  Prime  Minister  insisted  on  con-  Government,  King  Milan,  after  the  constitution 
trolling  appointments  to  high  commands  in  the  of  the  new  Cabinet  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emperor 
armj.  Gen.  Topalovioh  succeeded  Gen.  Hor-  at  Vienna.  Queen  Natalie,  who  had  separated 
vatovich  as  Minister  of  War.  The  Minister  of  from  her  husband  for  reasons  partly  domestic 
Public  Works  tendered  his  resignation  at  the  and  partly  political,  had  gone  to  Russia  with 
same  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Michiiel  her  son,  the  Crown  Prince,  previously  to  the 
Bogitchevich,  the  burgomaster  of  Belgrade.  In  change  of  government.  One  of  the  lant  diplo- 
April  the  Cabinet  was  weakened  by  the  retire-  matic  acts  of  the  Garashanin  ministry  was  to 
ment  of  M.  Mijatovich,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  follow  the  similar  proceeding  of  the  Roumanian 
on  account  of  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  to-  Government  in  presenting  a  remonstrance  of 
bac<;o  monopoly.  M.  Garashanin  proposed  the  inquiry  at  St.  Petersburg  in  regard  to  the  action 
entire  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet,  but  the  of  the  Russian  minister  at  Belgrade,  M.  Persi- 
King  insisted  that  the  ministers  should  remain  ani,  in  interfering  in  Servian  politics  and  en- 
in  office.  At  length  M.  Garashnin  found  it  oouraging  anti-dynastic  movements.  The  re- 
impossible  to  continue  longer  his  unpopular  tiring  Cabinet  had  also  adopted  the  sharp 
administration,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  retaliatory  measure  against  Turkey  of  prohibit- 
the  whole  Cabinet  resigned.  The  King  did  not  ing  from  May  18  the  trading  operations  ot 
send  for  M.  Theodorovich,  the  chief  of  the  Turkish  subjects  in  Servia  because  the  Porte 
liadical  party  which  had  gained  the  victory  in  had  not  been  willing  to  conclude  a  commercial 
the  elections  of  the  preceding  year,  but  first  treaty.  Incursions  of  Amauts  into  Servian 
called  on  Nikola  Cristich  to  form  a  Cabinet,  territory  gave  occasion  for  a  menacing  note 
md  when  he  declined  intrusted  the  tusk  to  from  M.  Ristich  to  the  Government  nt  Constan- 
fovan  Ristich,  the  representative  of  the  pro-  tinople.  |n  the  early  part  of  June  the  Servian 
iossian  party  with  which  Queen  Natalie  was  frontier  post  at  Dnbishevsky  was  attacked  by 
dentified,  and  who  had  been  the  chief  antago-  Albanian  marauders,  who  killed  the  command- 
list  of  King  Milan  and  his  policy.  On  June  18  ing  officer  of  the  Servians.  A  few  days  later 
,  ministry  was  formed  which  was  composed  400  Amauts  plundered  the  village  of  Dnbinovac 
s  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Min-  and  killed  two  Servians  before  tliey  were  driven 
star  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Ristich ;  Minit^ter  of  back  by  the  frontier  guards,  who  killed  a  num- 
he  Interior,  Milojlovich ;  Minister  of  Public  her  of  the  raiders  and  captured  two  fags. 
Dstraction  and  Worship,  Vasiljevich ;  Minister  M.  Ristich  gave  orders  that  there  should  be 
f  Justice,  Avakumovich;  Minister  of  Agricult-  no  official  interference  in  the  elections,  which 
re  and  Commerce,  Molosavljevich ;  Minister  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 
f  Finance,  Vujich ;  Minister  of  Public  Works,  The  result  was  again  a  victory  for  the  Radicals, 
Telimirovich ;  Minister  of  War  ad  interim^  who  elected  85  members  out  of  150,  while  the 
ren.  Bogitchevich.  Col.  Gruich  was  snbse-  Liberal  or  Ministerial  party  elected  only  44 
aently  appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  members.  The  remaining  seats  went  to  neu- 
etaming  from  St.  Petersburg  where  he  was  trals  or  independents,  the  Progressists,  who 
^rvian  minister  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  followed  M.  Garashanin  and  formed  his  m^or- 
*fBce.  The  new  Prime  Minister  hastened  to  ity  in  the  late  Skupshtina,  having  retired  alto- 
:ive  assurances  that  the  change  of  government  gether  from  the  electoral  contest.  The  Radicals 
lid  not  signify  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  demanded  that  the  52  seats  that  were  to  be 
io9tile  to  Russia.  He  announced  a  programme  filled  by  appointment  should  be  divided  between 
embracing  four  points :  (1)  the  revision  of  the  the  Liberals  and  themselves,  and  the  King  was 
[Constitution ;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  good  rela-  inclined  to  nominate  26  members  from  each  of 
ions  with  all  foreign  states;  (8)  economy  in  the  two  parties,  but  M.  Ristich  insisted  on  re- 
he  public  expenditure;  (4)  the  honorable  fuL  tiring  at  once  if  that  were  done,  since  it  would 
illment  of  all  engagements  entered  into  with  leave  him  without  a  majority.  The  matter  was 
>ther  countries.  On  June  15  the  Skupshtina  compromised  by  giving  86  seats  to  Ministeriiii- 
A'as  dissolved,  and  new  elections  were  appoint-  ists  and  16  to  Radicals. 

3d  for  September.  The  anti- Austrian  sentiment  The  Skupshtina  was  opened  on  December  4. 

which  had  much  to  do  with  the  political  crisis  The  King  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  dwelt 

was  aggravated  by  the  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  good  relations  that  existed  with  all  the 

placed  upon  Servian  exports  of  cattle  and  swine  powers,  especially  the  neighboring  states,  and 

bo  the  dual  monarchy  in  the  interest  of  the  their  recognition  of  the  correctness  of  Servia's 

Hungarian  stock-breeders,  who  were  accused  attitude,    which  left    her  the  opportunity  to 

by  an  Austrian  member  of  the  Delegations  of  bestow  her  attention  on  internal  reformat  and 
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the  revision  of  the  ConBtitntion.    The  address  extensive  maritime  tract  in  eastern  Africa, 

of  the  iSkupshtina  in  reply  to  the  royal  speech,  having  the  Gulf  of  Aden  on  the  north,  the  Id- 

censored  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  diun  Ocean  on  the  sooth,  and  the  Job  river  tf 

the  late  ministry,  and  demanded  a  general  am-  its  southwestern  boundary.     From  this  latter 

nesty  and  greater  freedom  of  the  press.     King  point  to  Cape  Guardafui  is  about  900  inile^ 

Milan  refused  to  receive  the  address,  declaring  and  the  entire  area  of  the  country  is  estimated 

that  if  he  accepted  it  in  that  form,  Austria-  at  300,000  square  miles,  but  a  great  portii»n 

Hungary  would  demand  explanations,  pointing  of  the  interior  is  unexplored,  and  its  popula- 

out  that  the  granting  of  amnesties  was  a  pre-  tion  unknown.      The  land   is    elevated   aod 

roarative  of  the  crown,  and  asserting  that  the  mountainous  in  the  nortli.  but  slopes  in  ter- 

press  in  Servia  enjoyed  an  ample  measure  of  races  toward  the  south.     The  river  Jub  find^ 

freedom.     He  admitted  that  the  royal  power  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Aby»- 

was  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  Legislature,  sinia.  its  mouth  being  on  the  northern  frontier 

and  said  he  would  gladly  see  the  Conscitution  of  Zanzibar.      This   country    was  but   little 

revised  in  a  way  that  would  divide  the  power  known  until   explored  by  Mr.    F.  I^  James, 

more  equally  between  the  King  and  the  Skup-  whose  report  upon  it  was  published  in  Lob- 

shtina,  but  said  that  he  would  exercise  the  an-  don,  in  the  ^^  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geo- 

thority  thit  was  his  under  the  existing  laws,  graphical  Society,'' in  1885.     An  English  pro- 

and  threatened  to  call  other  ministers  if  the  tectorate  of  the  north  coast  was  declared  in 

address  were  not  modified.  that  year,  and  since  then  the  ports  of  Zeilali 

IrrangeMeiit  with  Balgarii* — When  a  treaty  of  and  Berbera,  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  have  been 
peace  with  Servia  was  concluded,  under  press-  occupied  by  British  soldiers.    The  Somalis  are 
ure  from  the  powers,  in  March,  1886,  the  Ser-  a  Hamite  race,  akin  to  the  ancient  £gTptiaI1^ 
vian  Government  refused  to  resume  friendly  and  closely  related  to  the   Gallaa,   who  live 
relations  until  the  Bregova  matter  and  other  south  of  Abyssinia,  with  whom,  however,  thej 
disputes  were  settled.     After  the  expulsion  of  are  at  perpetoal  feud.    They  are  a  pa»toniI 
Prince  Alexander  a  common  dread  of  Russia  people,  but  are  none  the  less  warlike  on  that 
eni^endered  a  sympathy  between  all  the  Bal-  acccmnt.     They  are  divided  into  tribes,  earh 
kan  nations.     On  Oct.  27,  1886,  T)r.  Stransky  tribe  having  its  own  sultan,  and  are  not  alto- 
was  received  by  King  Milan  as  the  representa-  gether  barbarous.      About  the  center  of  the 
tive  of  the  Bnlgarian  regency.     An  agreement  promontory  lies  the  country  of  Ogadayn.  and 
had  previously  been  signed,  October  13,  where-  south  of  it  is  the  rich  vaUey  ot  the  Webbe 
by  Bregova  was  evacuated  by  the  Bulgarians,  Shebeyli    (*' Leopard    river").       About   175 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  mixed  commis-  miles  south  of  Zeilah,  lies  the  town  of  Harar, 
sion  pending  the  decision  on  the  claims  of  the  with  about  85,000  inhabitants,   protected  hj 
two  states  to  the  district.    A  treaty  of  com-  walls,  and  sorrounded  by  fields  and  orchards, 
merce  was  to  be  concluded  within  six  months;  Burton  visited  it  in  1856.     It  was  the  capital 
Bulgaria  promised  to  keep  the  Servian  refugees  of  Hadiyeh,  one  of  the  seven  provinces  of  the 
from  settling   within  sixty  kilometres  of  the  Arab  empire  of  Zeilah,  founded  in  the  seventli 
frontier ;    also,   to   build    the    Vakarel-Sofia-  century.     In  1875  it  was  occupied  by  Egyptian 
Zaribrod  section  of  the  international  railway  troops.    It  sends  slaves,  ivory,  tobacco,  gams, 
by   the  time  when  the  Servian  section  shall  tallow,  and  other  produce  to  Berbera.     The 
have  been  completed.     This  latter  stipulation  Somali  people  breed  enormous  quantities  of 
was  notfiilHIled  owing  to  the  financial  difiicul-  camels,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  their  flesit,  and 
ties  of  the   Bulgarian  Government,  and   the  the  price  of  a  camel  in  the  markets  is  from 
Servians  felt  much  resentment  in  consequence,  eighteen  to  twenty-five    dollars.      Off  Cape 
because,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Guardafui,  lies  the  island  of  Soootra,  comprisDu 
Conference  4  Quatre,  their  line,  which  had  1.810  square  miles,  its  capital,  Tamarida.    It  l< 
made  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  build  within  the  mostly  rocky  and  barren,  but  possesses  fertile 
stipulated  time,  could  not  be  opened  to  trafiio  valleys  and  plains.    This  island  belongs  to  the 
until  the  Bulgarian  branch  of  the  International  Sultan  of  Oman,  but  was  taken  under  British 
Railroad  was  also  ready  for  operation.  protection  by  treaty  in  1876.      The  German 

The  mixed  Servian  and  Bulgarian  commis-  ])rotectorate  covers  the  territory  to  the  north 

sion  to  whom  the  frontier  delimitation  was  re-  beyond  the  land  covered    by    British  claims 

ferred,  decided,  in   December,  1886,  that  the  ( Berbera)  and  as  far  south  as  Warsheikh.  when* 

district  near  Bregova  belonged  to  Servia,  and  the  Zanzibar  claims  begin.    Treaties  have  been 

that  the  old  bed  of  the  Timok  river  should  at  effected  with  the  various  Somali  native  miers. 

this  point  mark  the  boundary.   An  act  embody-  These  natives  have   hitherto  had  very  little 

ing  this  decision  was  signed  by  the  delegates  of  dealings  with  white  traders,  but  a  short  tiow 

the  two  governments  on  April  12,  18H7.  since,  an  enterprising  firm  in  Aden,  undertook 

SONALI-LABTD*    The  fact,  that  in  February,  to  build  up  a  regular  communication  and  traf- 

1886,  this  country  was  formally  taken  under  fie.     They  accordingly  dispatched  agents  akiof 

the  protection  of  Germany,  the  German  Gov-  the  coa^t  to  inform  the  natives  that  if  they 

ernuient  declaring    a  protectorate    over  the  would  make  their  appearance  at  certain  pointi 

whole  promontory,  has  brought  this  portion  of  on  the  coast  nt  specified  periods,  trade  wouW 

Africa  under  public  notice.    Somali-land  is  an  be  opened  with  them.     The  Aden  firm  tlieo 
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d  a  small  steamer,  and  entered  npoD  $360,504. 63;    white  pupils   enrolled,  82,416; 

Qerce,  which  succeeded  heyond  their  colored  pupils  enrolled,  92,601 ;    average  at- 

Fhe  natives   were  found   at  the  ap-  tendance  (white)    59,824;    (colored)    65,697. 

times  and  places,  supplied  with  their  The  nnmher  of  schools  shows  an  increase  of 

The  steamer  would  anchor  off  the  100  over  1886.    At  the  State  University  188 

ading-hoats  were  sent  ashore,  and  a  pupils   were  enrolled  during  1886-^87.    The 

arket   was    opened.      They    brought  appropriation  for  support  of  the  institution  for 

des,  palm-oil,  etc.,  and  were  found  to  this  year  was  $28,000.     There  were  118  pupils 

1  exchange   Venetian  glassware  and  at  the  Military  Academy.    The  usual  appro- 

Q   cotton-shirtings.     They   conducted  priation  for  this  school  is  $20,000. 

le  on  very  fair  principles,  and  it  was  Charities.  —  At    the  State    Lunatic  Asylum 

nd  that  their  taste  improved,  and  in  there  were  647  patients  at  the  beginning  of 

the  cheap  and  fiimsy  stuffs  with  which  the  fiscal  year,  of  whom  804  were  males  and 

e  at  first  satisfied,  they  demanded  a  848  females.      There   were  under  treatment 

lality  of  goods.  during  the  year  894  people,  and  at  its  close, 

CAROLINA.     State   <S«TeniB«it.  —  The  October  81,  there  remained  649.    The  cost  of 

^  were  the  State  ofiicers  during  the  maintenance  during  the  year  was  $94,112.24, 

>vemor,  John  P.  Richardson,  Demo-  and  $4,251.71  was  expended  for  repairs.    The 

)utenant-Govemor,  William  L.  Maul-  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind,  at 

retary  of  State,  William  Z.  Leitner;  Cedar  Springs,  enrolled  96  pupils  during  the 

r,   Isaac  S.   Bamberg ;    Comptroller-  year,  and  supported  them  at  an  average  cost 

William  E.  Stoney;    Attorney-Gen-  of  $152  per  capita. 

3ph  H.  Earle ;  Superintendent  of  Pub-  PenttMitlary. — The  prison  officials  report  that 

iction,  James  H.  Rice;  Commissioner  the  total  number  of  convicts  has  increased 

iilture,  A.  P.  Butler;  Chief- Justice  of  from  985  at  the  beginning  to   1,006   at  the 

•eme  Court,  W.  D.  Simpson ;  Assoc!-  close  of  the  fiscal  year.    Of  these  78  are  white 

iry  Mclver  and  Samuel  McGowan.  males,  2  white  females,  876  colored  males,  and 

«• — The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  50  colored  females.    Some  of  these  are  leased 

>t  on  Oct.  81,  1887,  the  close  of  the  to  individuals  outside  the  prison,  some  work 

ir:  Brown  consuls,  all  valid,  $5,804,-  under  contract  within  the  prison,  and  others 

valid  green  consuls,  $205,958.26 ;  de-  are  employed   on  the  State  farms.     The  in- 

t>;'»nds  and  stocks,  $420,287.91 ;  Agri-  come  from   their  labor  during  the  year  has 

College  scrip,  $191,8  0;  ante-bellum  made  the  prison  more  than  self-sustaining, 

-helium  bonds,  not  exchanged,  esti-  State  Capitol. — Various  appropriations  for  the 

$276,814.54 ;     total,     $6,89^,742.54.  completion  of  this  building  have  been  made  to 

he  year  the  commissioners  of  the  sink-  the  amount  of  $211,600,  of  which  $196,578.97 

1  canceled  $82,517.50   of  deficiency  has  already  been  expended.    The  stone  work 

The  remaining  deficiency  bonds  and  and  roofing  of  the  two  wings  is  finished  ac- 

ecome  payable  in  July,   1888.    The  cording  to  the  original  design,  and  the  two 

reduction  of   the  debt  during  the  halls  of  legislation  are  ready  for  use. 

»ver  $124,000  instead  of  $82,517.50,  State  Canal. — No  progress  was  made  upon 

the  fact  that  interest  on  consols,  due  this  enterprise  during  the  year,  owing  to  the 

»aid,    to    and    including     1878,    and  failure  of  the  Legislature  of  1886  to  provide  an 

ig  to  (estimated)  $91,698.65,  has  here-  appropriation.      The  sum  of  $180,705.68  h&s 

en  exchangeable  for  consol  bonds,  and  already   been  expended,   $58,180  71    in  cash 

ided  in  the  debt  statement.     By  act  and    $77,574.97    in    the    labor    of    convicts. 

this  interest   was  made  payable  in  More  than  $160,000  additional  will  be  needed, 

nly  $24,822.58  of  old  ante-bellum  and  The  work  thus  far  has  been   paid  for  in  cash 

am  bonds  have  been  exchanged  for  con-  out  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  Penitentiary 

)  per  cent,  during  the  year.     Nearly  or  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

3bt  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent.     The  Forfeited  LaidSt — On  this  subject  the  Governor 

'  the  Treasurer  shows  receipts  during  says  in  his  message:  "There  were  on  the  for- 

of  $995,551.18;  cash  on  hand  Oct.  feited  laud  list,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

s    $96,808.70;    total,    $1, 092,359.88.  1886,  954,237  acres.    During  the  present  fiscal 

nditures  amount  to  $987,974.83,  leav-  year  new  forfeitures  have  been  incurred,  which 

h  balance  Oct.  81,  1887,  of  $104,385,-  amount  to  100,045  acres,  the  whole  amounting 

total   value  of  taxable  property,  a**  to  1,054,282  acres.     During  the  present  fiscal 

for  the  year,  is  $141,074,847,  a  loss  of  year  45,298  acres  of  land  have  been  sold  or  re- 

53  as  compared  with  the  valuation  of  deemed,  and  94,131  acres  have  been  stricken 

i'he  State  tax  of  4^^  mills  upon  this  from  the  forfeited  list  as  erroneous  entries,  and 

Is  a  revenue  of  $599,566.11.  still  there  remains  on  this  list  a  net  acreage  of 

Mk — The  following  statis^tics  represent  914,853  acres." 

ition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  LeglsiatiTe  SefldM. — The  Le^slature  met  on 

iarl886-'87:  Number  of  districts,  568;  November  22,  and  adjourned    December  28, 

)f  public  schools,  8,760;    number  of  having  passed  2?6  acts  and  32  joint  resolutions. 

)nses,   8,581 ;  valuation   of  property.  More   than   two  thirds  of  these   are  private 
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or  special.  Two  joint  resolutions  proposing 
amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  were 
passed,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  in 
November,  188tf.  One  is  to  strike  out  the  pro- 
vision for  the  election  of  a  school  commissioner 
by  the  people,  every  two  years,  in  each  county. 
The  other  proposes  to  make  the  terra  of  office 
of  the  probate  judge  four  years  instead  of  two. 
The  more  important  new  laws  are  as  follow : 

To  regulate  the  delivery  of  warehousemen's  receipts. 

To  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  State  defi- 
ciency bonds  bj  the  issue  of  new  bonds,  running  forty 
years  and  bearing  four  and  one  half  per  cent  interest. 

To  amend  the  lawagainstdiscriroination  b^ railroads, 
so  ns  to  give  them  the  power  to  make  special  rates  tor 
tlie  purpose  of  developing  manufacturing,  mining, 
milling,  and  internal  improvements  in  the  State. 

To  submit  the  question  of  license  or  no  license  to 
the  voters  of  Abbeville  and  Greenville  counties. 

To  declare  the  law  relating  to  the  separate  estate 
of  a  married  woman,  so  that  she  may  convey  or  charge 
her  separate  estate,  and  so  that  all  her  earnings  and 
income  shall  be  her  own  separate  estate. 

To  provide  for  scholarships  for  one  young  woman 
from  each  coun^  in  the  State  in  the  Wintbrop  Train- 
ing School  for  Teacliers. 

To  require  the  railroad.^  to  carry  merchandise  by 
the  route  designated  by  the  shippeis,  and  to  deliver 
it  promptly. 

To  restore  to  the  tax  lists  unimproved  lands  that 
have  been  alloiyed  to  remain  forfeited,  because  the 
taxes  amount  to  more  than  the  land  is  worth. 

To  ciiange  the  time  of  listing  property  for  taxation. 

To  prevent  cock-fighting  within  three  miles  of  any 
institution  of  learning. 

To  provide  for  obtaining  lists  of  all  persons  who  are 
disqualified  ftt>m  voting  by  reason  of  their  conviction 
of  aisqualifying  offensocs. 

Difierent  propositions  looking  to  a  provision  for 
disabled  Confeaerate  8oldiers  and  sailors,  and  their 
widows,  were  discussed.  It  was  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  system  of  pensions  and  a  soldiers' 
home  as  well.  The  result  was  the  passage  of  a  law 
providing  for  a  pension  of  $5  a  month  to  every  dis- 
abled soldier  or  sailor  who  Is  incapable  of  earning  his 
own  livelihood,  and  is  without  means.  The  law  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  widows  of  the  disabled  soldiers  or 
sailors.  The  sum  of  $50,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  for  1888. 

A  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the  South  Carolina 
Universitv  was  debated,  in  connection  with  a  proposi- 
tion for  the  establLihment  of  a  separate  coUcire.  Un- 
der its  new  organization  the  university  will  consist 
of  the  Colle^  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  the  College 
of  Pharmacy,  together  with  a  normal-school  and  law- 
sciiool. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  State 
canal  to  a  board  of  trustees,  and  the  city  of  Columbia 
was  authorized  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  sucli  bonds 
as  the  trustees  should  bsue  to  insure  its  completion. 

The  State  tax-rate  for  1848  was  fixed  at  five  and 
one  half  mills,  an  increase  of  one  and  one  quarter  mill 
over  1887. 

lidutrUI  Statistlcst—The  following  compari- 
son of  the  products  of  the  State  in  1880  and 
1887  is  made  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture: 


INDUSTRIES. 


Form  products 

Miinunctares 

Live-stock 

Mineral  prodncrs 

Fruits  and  vei^tables 


1880. 


$41,969,749 

l«.7aS(K>8 

12,279.412 

1,871.9»9 

168,297 


Total $72,522,405    $101,682,580 


1887. 


$46,968,292 

81,975.108 

19,181,098 

2,098.028 

865,009 


The  yield  of  cotton,  estimated  at  606,000 
bales  grown  upon  1,714,937  acres,  is  larger 
tlian  in  any  year  since  1882;  the  corn-crop 
was  above  the  average,  and  the  minor  crops 
show  the  effect  of  a  favorable  season.  The 
value  of  the  cotton-crop  ia  placed  at  $23,47fi,- 
828,  and  that  of  the  corn-crop  at  $1 1,543,8^5. 
About  54,000,000  pounds  of  rice  were  raised, 
valued  at  $1,080,000.  The  value  of  wbeit 
raised  was  $1,166,299. 

In  manufactures  there  has  been  an  incre-'se 
in  seven  years  of  1,193  establishments,  giring 
employment  to  more  than  twice  as  many  hAodi 
as  were  employed  in  1880,  and  both  the  capi- 
tal and  production  of  these  establLshroenU  hire 
been  nearly  doubled  in  the  seven  years. 

Granite  is  quarried  at  Winnsboro  in  Fair- 
field Oounty.  Phosphate  mining  is  one  of  tb« 
most  valuable  industries  of  the  State.  During 
the  year  twelve  companies  were  engaged  in 
mining  land  rock,  with  a  capital  of  about  $2,- 
000,000;  and  twenty  companies  and  Individ- 
uhIs  in  mining  river  rock,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,50(\000. 

iatlriwiin — In  the  two  years  from  Xoverober, 
1885,  to  November,  1887,  176  miles  of  railroads 
were  constructed  in  the  State.  Bince  1880,  S87 
miles  of  railroad  have  been  completed.  Tbe 
number  of  miles  in  the  State  is  1,813. 

SPAIBfy  a  monarchy  in  southwestern  Europe. 
The  legislative  authority  is  vested  by  the  Ciin- 
stitution  of  June  80,  1876,  in  two  bodies,  form- 
ing the  Oortes.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  (I  I 
princes  of  the  blood  and  grandees  of  Spain, 
who  are  senators  in  their  own  right,  and  cer- 
tain high  functionaries,  who  are  senators  bj 
virtue  of  their  ofSces ;  (2)  senators  appointed 
for  life ;  (3)  senators  elected  by  communal  and 
provincial  states,  religious  bodies,  nniversitiet. 
and  other  corporate  institutions.  The  number 
in  the  first  two  classes  taken  together  must  not 
exceed  180,  and  the  elective  members  are  lim- 
ited to  the  same  number.  The  Ghanober  of 
Deputies  is  composed  of  members  elected  for 
five  years  by  electoral  colleges  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  50,000  inhabitants. 

The  present  King  is  Alfonso  XIII,  bom  )Ut 
17,  1886,  the  posthumous  child  of  AlfonM> 
XII.  The  royal  power  is  exerciived  during  his 
minority  by  his  mother,  the  Queen-Dowager 
Maria  Christina,  bom  July  21,  1858,  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Carl  Ferdinand,  of  Auatria, 
who  was  elected  Regent  by  the  Cortes. 

The  ministry,  constituted  Oct.  9,  18^6,  is 
composed  as  follows :  President  of  the  Coon- 
cil,  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta ;  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Segismnndo  Moret ;  Minister  cX 
Fin<mce,  Maquin  Lopez  Puigcerver;  Minister 
of  Grace  and  Justice,  Manuel  Alonso  Martinet : 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Albereda ;  Miniver  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Carlos  Navarro 
Rodrigo ;  Minister  of  War,  Lieut. -Gen.  Caa«>- 
la ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Admiral  Rafael  Rodri- 
guez de  Arias ;  Minister  of  the  Colonies,  Vi^ 
tor  Balaguer.  Albereda,  who  had  been  am- 
bassador at  Paris  since  Jan.  22, 1886,  socoeeded 
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0  Leon  y  Castillo  as  Minister  of  the 
in  November,  1887.  Gen.  Oassola  on 
,  1887,  replaced  Gen.  Ignacio  de  Gas- 
be  Ministry  of  War. 

Id  PvpilatiM* — Tbe  area  of  Continental 
492,280  square  kilometres,  and  tbe  pop- 
it  tbe  end  of  1885  was  16.609,295.   Tbe 

Islands  bave  an  area  of  5,014  sqnare 
es  and  809,216  inbabitants;  tbe  Cana- 
7,272  square  kilometres  in  extent,  and 
307,743  inbabitants;  and  tbe  Spanisb 
'  on  tbe  north  coast  of  Africa,  exclu- 
/euta,  wbicb  is  attached  to  tbe  prov- 
^adiz,  is  35  sqnare  kilometres  in  extent, 
22  inhabitants ;  making  tbe  total  area 
ingdom  504,551  square  kilometres  and 
:  population  17,228,776. 
)rincipal  cities  of  tbe  kingdom  and 
>pulation,  as  computed  in  December, 
B  as  follow  :  Madrid,  387,080 ;  Bnrce- 
13,077;  Valencia,  140,282;  Sevilla, 
;  Malaga,  110,478;  Mnrcia,  91,948; 
ia,  81,012 ;  Carthagena,  75,908  (1877); 
^  67,895 ;  Jeres,  64,533  (1877) ;  Talma, 
Cadiz,  58,042. 

■y. — The  peace  effective  of  tbe  Span- 
r  is  fixed  by  tbe  law  of  April  14,  1887, 
)0  men,  of  whom  100,000  serve  in  tbe 
a,  19,000  in  Cuba,  8,700  in  the  Philip- 
id  3,700  in  Porto  Rico.  The  number 
i  is  16,495,  and  tbo  number  of  cannon 

time  of  war  tbe  strength  of  tbe  army 

53  men,  with  23,467  horses  and  484 

(For  statistics  of  tbe  navy  see  tbe 

1  CyclopsBdia  "  for  1886.) 

BS. — The  budget  for  the  year  ending 
1888,  estimates  tbe  revenue  at  850,- 
pesetas,  approximately  equivalent  to 
),000,  of  which  snm  263,293,362  pese- 
lerived  from  direct  taxation,  134,723,- 
tas  from  indirect  taxation,  135,000.- 
tasfrom  customs,  217,262,950  pesetas 
amps  and  rigies,  38,662,441  pesetas 
tional  property,  and  66,655,000  pesetas 
^ipts  of  tbe  treasury.  Tbe  total  ex- 
e  is  estimated  at  855,753,015  pesetas, 
I  the  following  are  the  items:  Public 
4,861,752  pesetas;  Ministry  of  War, 
267  pesetas ;  Ministry  of  Public  Works, 
867  pesetas ;  Ministry  of  Justice,  59,- 
pesetas;  indemnities  and  pensions, 
28  pesetas;  Ministry  of  Finance,  22,- 
pesetas;  collection  of  taxes,  89,023,- 
3tas;  Ministry  of  Marine,  44,572,322 
Ministry  of  tbe  Interior,  31,985,529 
civil  list,  9,350,000  pesetas ;  Ministry 
ign  Affairs,  5,396,658  pesetas;  legis- 
2,299,205  pesetas;  judicial  expenses, 
1  pesetas;  Presidency  of  tbe  Council 
ters,  1,148,959  pesetas, 
npital  of  the  public  debt  in  tbe  begin- 
1886  amounted  to  6,324,070,926  pese- 
ng  237,161,098  pesetas  of  interest  in 
r. 

rincipal  financial  measure  of  tbe  Cov- 
in 1887  was  tbe  lease  of  tbe  tobacco 


monopoly  for  tbe  price  of  90,000,000  pesetas 
per  annum.  The  bill  received  tbe  royal  sanc- 
tion on  April  2.  Tbe  lease  was  taken  by  the 
Bank  of  Spain,  whicb  contracted  to  pay  tbe 
stated  sum  for  three  years  and  thereatter  half 
tbe  profits  in  addition  to  the  same  annual 
price.  Tbe  deterioration  of  Spanish  wines 
through  adulteration  with  inferior  grades  of 
alcobftl  impelled  tbe  Government  to  study 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  tbe  deleterious 
potato  brandy  known  as  Hamburg  spirits, 
bince,  bowever,  this  might  be  construed  by 
the  German  Government  as  a  violation  of  the 
favored-nation  clause,  it  was  decided  to  sub- 
ject all  distilled  liquors,  domestic  as  well  as 
imported,  to  a  tborougb  inspection,  and  by 
suitable  means  to  so  destroy  the  nature  of  all 
except  tbe  absolutely  pure  as  to  render  them 
useless  for  tbe  manufacture  of  beverages. 

C«BiBierc«« — Tbe  total  value  of  tbe  import 
trade  in  1885  was  764,757,664  pesetas,  equiva- 
lent to  about  $152,950,000,  against  779,643,- 
866  pesetas  in  1884 ;  the  value  of  tbe  export 
trade,  698,003,042  pesetas,  against  619,192,339 
pesetas.  Tbe  proportions  in  which  foreign 
countries  participated  in  tbe  foreign  trade  of 
1885  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  giving 
in  round  numbers  the  import  and  export  trade 
with  each  in  pesetas : 


COUNTRIES. 


France  

Great  Britain 

Germany* 

Belffium 

Portugal 

Sweden  and  Norway  ...   . 

Russia 

Itoly 

Turkey 

Netherlands 

Other  Kuropean  countries 

America 

Asia  and  Australia 

AlHca 

Other  countries 


Total 


Imporla. 

198.600,000 

118,600.000 

94,700,000 

29.900,000 

6,800.000 

261800,000 

1«.«00,000 

17,800,000 

11,600.000 

1,500.000 

11,400,000 

178,900,000 

82,700.000 

20,800.000 

400,000 


764,200,000 


KzporU. 


816,600,000 

162,000,000 

12,000,000 

8,600,(K)0 

22,100,000 

4,600,000 

2,400,000 

10,100,000 

i6,Voo,o66 

7,700,000 

180,600,000 

4,000,(!00 

8,400,000 


698,C0O,00O 


The  following  were  the  values  of  tbe  princi- 
pal imports  in  1885  :  Cotton  and  cotton  manu- 
factures, 83,798,100  pesetas;  spirits,  57,454,- 
250  pesetas;  wool  and  \(oolen  manufactures, 
41,588,500  pesetas;  timber,  36,747,475  pese- 
tas ;  fish,  29,975,000  pesetas ;  sugar,  28,236,- 
600  pesetas ;  coal.  26,344,925  pesetas ;  wheat 
and  flour,  26,198,750  pesetas;  machinery,  21,- 
898,505  pesetas;  bides  and  skins,  20,397,700 
pesetas;  silk  manufactures,  20,300,000  pese- 
tas, iron  and  iron  manufactures,  19,417,575 
pesetas;  hemp  and  flax,  17,875,450  pesetas. 

Tbe  values  of  the  leading  exports  were  as 
follow:  Wine,  270,923,000  pesetas;  fruit,  47,- 
068,925  pesetas ;  lead  and  lead  ores,  41,702,450 
pesetas ;  oil,  35,968.350  pesetas ;  iron -ore,  34,- 
055,875  pesetas;  copper-ore,  23,576,750  pese- 
tas; cattle,  19,393,675  pesetas;  cork,  15,617,- 
800  pesetas;  esparto  grass,  8,143,050  pesetas. 
Tbe  wine  exports  amounted  to  152,778,000 
gallons,  of  whicb  117,000,000  gallons  went  to 
France. 
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NaflgatfoB* — The  number  of  vessels  entered  pect  of  the  defeat  of  the  bill,  Sagasta  deckred 

at  Spanish  ports  in  1885  wa8  17,056,  of  2,673,-  that  it  would  be  considered  a  Cabinet  question, 

269  tons,  of  which  7,421,  of  708,211  tons  sailed  and  by  this  tactical   mistake  incurred  moeh 

under  the  Spanish  flng.     The  number  of  clear*  criticism.     Gen.    Cassola  introdaced  bills  fur 

auces  was  15,240 ;  the  tonnage,  5,767,728.  the  reorganization  of  the   armj,  introdociiu; 

The  mercantile  marine  in  1884  comprised  territorial    military   divisions,   modifying  tbe 

1,902  vessels  of  over  50  tons  burden,  including  system  of  captain-generalshipa,  abolishing  sab- 

426  steamers.  stitution  except  in  the  case  of  recruits  wIk) 

Rallrtadfl,  Posts,  aid  Teleuaphs. — The  railroads  are  assigned  to  the  colonial  service,  and  re- 
in operation  at  the  clos^e  ot  1885  had  a  total  quiring  those  who  secure  exemption  from  such 
length  of  9,185  kilometres.  service  to  perform  active  daty  in  the  peDinsoU 

The  post-office,  in  the  course  of  the  financial  army.     Lopez  Doniinguez,  Salamanca,  MtrU- 

year  1883-'*84,  transmitted  118,894,708  domes-  nez  Campos,  and  other  military  generals  who 

tic  and  84,343,456  foreign  letters  and  olrcu-  were  ambitious  of  sharing  the  credit  of  loili- 

iars.  tary  reforms  opposed  the  plans  with  all  tbdr 

The  telegraph  lines  in  1884  had    a  total  influence.     They  first  raised  a  technical  objee- 

length  of  17,853  kilometres,  with  43,446  kilo-  tion  to  Cassoln^s  project,  on  the  ground  tbtt 

metres  of  wires.     The  number  of  dispatches  bills  presented  by  Jovellar  and  Castillo,  tbe 

was  3,281,885,  of  which  483.581  were  official,  former  Liberal  Ministers  of  War,   were  still 

2,048,459  private  internal  and  749,845  inter-  before   the  Cortes.      This   difficulty   was  ir- 

national  messages.    The  receipts  were  5,881,-  ranged,  and  Gen.  Cassola,  who  repeatedly  an- 

767  pesetas.  nounced  his  intenti(m  to  resign,  was  persuaded 

PMKIcs  ami  LegislattM. — ^The  Sagasta  ministry  by  his  colleagues  to  retdn  his  post,  but  the  ao- 

took  office  under  pledges  to  carry  out  an  ex-  tion  of  the  Committee   of  the    Chamber  in 

tensive  programme  of  liberal  reforms.     Per-  altering  essential  features  of  his  scheme  ren- 

sonal  ambitions  and  party  policy  have  inter-  dered  his  continuance  in  ofiBce  uncertain. 

fiTed  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  ministerial  Popilar  Dtocrateit. — While  the  floating  debt 

promises,  and  it  was  not  till  1887  that  a  begin-  of  the  Government  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  t 

ning  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  crushing   burden  of  taxes  presses  upon  tbe 

for  the  establishment  of  trial  by  jury,  one  of  people  and  discourages  ent<erprise,  agricaltore, 

the  less  important  of  the  reforms  that  were  commerce,  and  manufacturing  are  depressed  is 

promised.     The  bill,  which  was  a  compromise  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  and  lack  of  emploj- 

measure,  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  ment  has   produced    a   dangerous  discoDt<>nt 

May  14.     Civil  marriage  formed  a  part  of  the  among  the  working  classes.     In  the  aotomfi 

programme,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  mcmths  of  1887  from  3,000  to  4,000  persoo? 

the  terms  of  a  convention  were  arranged  with  emigrated  from  the  provinces  of  Galicia,and 

the  Vatican  sanctioning  a  law  of  civil  marriage  more  than  15,000  from  Catalonia,  where,  in 

under  certain  restrictions.  November,  there  were  20,000  laborers  seeking 

In  the  early  summer  Gen.  Salamanca  through  work.  On  April  2  a  dynamite  cartridge  vai 
the  influence  of  Gen.  Martinez  Campos  and  at  found  concealed  in  the  legislative  chamber, 
the  express  desire  of  Queen  Christina,  was  ap-  and  one  was  exploded  in  the  courtyard  of  tbe 
pointed  Governor-General  of  Cuba.  When  on  finance  ministry.  Three  dajs  later  a  powder 
the  point  of  leaving  for  his  post  he  uttered  a  magazine  was  exploded  at  Caflete  in  the  pror* 
sharp  criticism  of  the  colonial  policy  of  the  ince  of  Cuenca.  Arms  and  explosives  were 
Government,  and  attacked  Balaguer,  the  Colo-  seized  in  some  shops  in  Madrid  by  tbe  police, 
nial  Minister,  in  a  public  speech.  Tho  imme-  The  fear  of  popular  outbreaks  impelled  tbe 
diate  party  of  Sagasta,  when  Salamanca  de-  Government  to  take  rigorous  measures  to  re- 
clined to  resign  the  office  to  which  he  had  press  democratic  agitation  in  the  press  or  oo 
been  regularly  appointed,  insisted  that  the  ap-  the  platform. 

pointment  should  be  canceled.      After  some  Foreigi  RelatlMS. — In    1887  tbe  long-desired 

hesitation   the    Prime    Minister  advised    the  recognition  of  Spain  ms  a  great  power,  wbieh 

Queen  to  revoke  the  nomination,  and  a  decree  had  previously  been  accorded  by  France,  wm 

to  that  effect  was  issued  on  August  22.    Gen.  given  by  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  throogb 

Salamanca  threatened   to  assail  the  colonial  the  elevation  of  their  ministers  at  the  court  of 

administration  in  the  Cortes,  and  call  attention  Madrid  to  the  rank  of  ambassadors.     This  ui 

particularly  to  immoral  and  corrupt  practices  was  supposed  to  signify  the  adhesion  of  Spain 

of  the  officials  in  Cuba.     Sajrasta  endeavored  to  Prince  Bi<marck*s  league  of  pence  in  wme 

in  vain   to  secure  his  neutrality  by  inducing  qualified  manner,  like  that  in  which  Engimd 

him  to  accept  the  governorship  of  the  Philip-  joined  the  alliance  about  the  same  time, 

pine  Islands  or  the  post  of  military  governor  The    CtlMles* — The  colonial    possessions  f^ 

of  Catalonia.  Spain,  comprising  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  tbe 

A  section  of  the  Liberals  joined  the  regular  Philippine,  Caroline,  and  Sulu  islands,  and  Fer* 

Opposition  in  objecting  to  a  bill  proposed  by  nando  Po,  Corisco,  Elobey,  and  other  territory 

the   Government    for  granting  a  subsidy  of  on  the  Guinea  const,  have  a  combined  aret  of 

8.250,000  pesetas  to  the  Transatlantic  Steam-  429,120  square  kilometres,  and  contain  8,033,- 

ship  Company.     Although  there  was  no  pros-  800  inhabitants.    Spain  also  possesaes  sever- 
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ign  rights  over  tlie  territory  of  Ifni  on  the 
'eat  citaat  of  Alrica,  and  the  coast  of  the  Des- 
rc  of  Sahara  between  Cape  Bnjador  and  Cape 
llanco,  pD-iBeEaiODs  of  nodeteriDiDed  extent. 
L  royal  decree,  plucing  this  Saharan  territory 
□dertbe  Kovernorahip  of  the  Cupiain-General 
r  the  Canary  Islands,  was  published  on  April 
It  was  acquired  by  virtne  of  treaties  with 
le  Sheikhs  of  Adarer,  whose  dominions  lie 
ack  of  the  annezed  territory,  which  lias  a 
oast-line  of  aboat  600  miles,  and  extends  150 
lites  iato  the  interior.  There  is  only  one  hsr- 
or — the  Rio  de  Oro — which  is  shallow,  hut  is 
apable  of  improvement.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
rnment,  in  tlie  spring  of  18ST,  purchased  uf 
ame  native  chit^fs  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Red 
«a  coast,  south  of  Mossowah,  and  within  tlie 
mits  uf  tlie  Italian  protectorate,  where,  by  or- 
uitKineDt  with  the  Government  of  Italy,  it 
3 tends  to  establish  a  coalinf^-station. 

Abases  in  the  administration  of  the  Caroline 
nd  Palaos  led  to  a  catastrophe  in  July,  1887. 
'be  island-i  were  insnffioienCly  g^irriaoned,  and 
he  Governor  of  the  Philippinea,  General  Ter- 
ero,  neglected  to  svnd  the  regalar  supplies 
□d  re-en forcein en ta.  Captain  Posadillo,  Uov- 
rnor  of  the  Carolines,  ezaeperated  the  naljves 
ly  hia  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  conduct,  and 
rben  he  decided  to  expel  their  friends,  the 
Unerican  miBsionnriea,  and  suppress  the  mi»- 
ioD'Schools,  they  rose  in  revolt.  Mr.  Deane, 
.  misnonary,  waa  arrested  and  carried  in  chains 
a  Manila.  Soon  afterward  a  native  force  col- 
Bcted  and  marched  on  Ponnpe.  a  Spanish  set- 
lement  on  the  island  of  Asuncion,  and  the 
apital  of  the  eastern  Carolines.  Captain  Po- 
adillo  sent  out  a  squad  of  twenty  aoUliera  to 
rtitfh  the  rebels,  and  an  engagement  took 
■loco  in  which  the  Spanisii  force  was  aonihi- 
ated.  The  women  and  Capuchin  missionaries 
oob  refuge  on  the  corvette  "  Haria  ile  Mn- 
ina,"  while  Ponape  was  fortified,  and  sl^od 
,  siege,  until,  on  July  fi.  the  ammunition  be- 
lanie  exhausted.  The  Spaniards  then  attcmpt- 
ii  to  retreat  to  the  corvette,  but  the  greater 
tart  of  the  garrison  and  some  of  the  civil  of- 
ieiala  were  killed  on  the  way.  The  natives 
or  forty  days  made  efforts  to  captnre  the  cor- 
'ette.  At  length  a  vessel  arrived  from  Manila, 
md  took  away  the  remaining  Europeans.  The 
'aptain<t;eneraT  sent  a  force  to  put  ilnwn  the 
■ebellion.  In  the  mean  time  the  Duited  States 
government  had  made  reclamaiions  in  regard 
.o  the  suppressed  Protestant  mission  and  the 
naitreated  missionary,  and  the  Madrid  authori- 
.109  took  action  to  compel  the  colonial  admin  is- 
ration  to  respect  treaty  rights. 

A  Inrse  military  expedition  was  sent  out 
'rom  Manila  on  Jan.  10, 18ST,  to  aobjugate  the 
latjveaofthe  Mindanao  islands  and  the  Sula 
Archipelago.  The  operations  In  the  Mindanao 
troop  were  oonclnded  in  the  early  part  of 
March,  when  the  Sultnn  of  Bahagao  and  other 
chiefs  anhmitted  to  the  Spanish  forces  on  terms 
lliat  were  considered  satistactory.  The  eipedi- 
tiun  then  sailed  for  Sulu.    The  Governor,  Col. 
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Arolos,  in  April,  won  avictoryover  the  rebels, 
capturing  and  burning  the  town  of  Haiburg. 
About  a  month  later  80O  troops  uf  the  expe<U- 
tiiinnry  force  captured  a  fortihed  village  on  the 
islund  of  Tapoia,  after  severe  fighting  and 
heavy  losses  on  both  sides, and  the  inhabitants 
submitted  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Sultan  of 
Suhi,  and  accepted  the  i^pimish  dominion. 

SPEED,  JIMS)  an  American  statesman,  born 
near  Lonisville,  Ky.,  March  11,  1812;  died 
there,  June  2fi,  1887.  He  was  gradnat<d  at 
8t.  Joseph's  College,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  Ihen 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  taw,  being  em- 
ployed for  a  time  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  cironit  and  county  coorta.  and  complet- 
ing hia  legal  study  in  Transylvania  University. 
After  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to 
Lonisville,  and  began  prartice  in  1833.  In  1847 
be  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  but 


served  one  term  only.  In  1849  he  was  the 
unsni-cessful  candidate  of  the  Emancipation 
party  for  a  sent  in  the  State  ConstitntioDil 

Convention.  He  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  in  18B1.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 

standing  with  Gen.  Ronsseau,  Judge  Ilar- 
land,  and  others  in  determined  opposition  to 
the  neutral  position  forced  npon  his  State  by 
the  conduct  of  her  authorities.  It  is  said  that 
next  to  Gen.  Rousseau's  establishment  of  a 
Union  reoruiting-catiip  oppoNte  Lonisville,  the 
firm  attitude  of  Mr.  Speed  was  the  most  effect- 
ive step  taken  by  the  loyalists  of  Kentucky 
to  keep  the  State  in  the  Union.  Tf  hen  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  issued  the  cull  tor  76,000  men,  in 
April,  1S8I,  Mr.  Speeil  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  recruiting  etaiions  in  Kentucky,  and  de- 
voted his  whole  time  and  influence  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country.  In  November,  1864, 
President  Lincoln  appointed  hiiu  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  re- 
tained in  office  by  President  Johnson  till  July, 
ISItfi,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  reconstruction  policy  of  the 
President.  On  the  assembling  of  the  loyalist 
convention  in  Philadelphia,  in  1866,  Mr.  Speed 
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was  elected  its  presiding  officer.     He  resumed  the  part  of  laborers,  and  it  is  not  iroprobtUe 

his  legal  practice  in  Louisville  on  his  retire-  that  the  resultant  agitation  was  productive  of 

ment  from  the  Oabinet ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  strikes  among  the  industrial  classes. 
National  Convention  of  1868,  which  nominated        The  following  is  a  list  of  the  recent  strikes 

Gen.  Grant  for  the  presidency,  and  als>o  to  that  in  the  United  States,  as  nearly  complete  as  it » 

of  1876,  but  supported  Gov.  Cleveland  in  the  practicable  to  make  it: 
canvass  of  1884.    He  was  a  profes<^or  in  the 

law  department  of  the  Universitv  of  Louisville       Agrionltoml-Micliiiiiitfc— C**«i^.— Feb.   16,   l^«. 

in  1866-'58  and  1875-'79.  '  ^^"^  ^W  emplo>^8  of  McCormick  K<»per  Worb 

orDfvixi    c«— :k»«  «-^  u«.  «^  *v.r.».«ci «««,  *v-»^  Btnke  for  dischttnre  of  all  non-uuiou  faancU. 

SnULES.  strikes  are  by  no  mewis  new  prod-        ^^^^^  ^^     Switehmcn  on  Chicago,  Burlin^on  and 

nets  of  industrial  discontent.     They  have,   it  Ouinoy  Railroad  refuse    to  switch  ca»  laden  with 

is  true,  increased  numerically  as  the  laboring-  McCormick  goods  or  supplies. 

classes  have  grown  in  organization  and  num-        March  l.    Disorder  amon^  strikers,  and  500  police- 

bers;  for,  as  capital  has  become  more  power-  Z^n^i^l.T^^^'t^lny^'^^®  **^^*^  """*  "^'*'" 

-  ,   ,' ,       V      1-  L  II*  n'i_  araaually  returned  to  work. 

ful,  labor  has  become  more  rebellious.     Ihere  *  May  5, 1886.  About  2,000  cmplov^a  of  DecringHM- 

can  be,  however,  no  strike  without  previous  vestef  Works  strike  for  eight  noiin  and  90  percent 

organization  among  the  strikers,  and  such  or-  advance  in  wagee. 

ganization  among  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent        ^^7  ^*-  Se^^lcd  by  employers  granting  right  hours 

almost  invariably  takes  the  form  of  a  guild  or  ^"ffiT-^^'-trr^y.-April  14,  1886.   Bobe- 

trades-union.     History  teaches  us  that  guilds,  mian  bakers  emplovod  by  Mm.  Landgraf  strike  for 

or  unions  of  the  different  traiies,  have  existed  higher  pay  and  discnaiige  of  non-union  bakers.  Boy- 

in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  this  system  cott  declared.  ,      .    . 

of  organization  (or  at  least  a  tradition  of  it)  j^§"^  ^1.    Newspapers  open  subscriptions  for  Mn. 

was,  no  doubt,  brought  to  thisocuntry  by  those        ^^f^[     Seventeen   atrikew  and    boycotten  in- 

mechanics  who  immi^irated  hither  ptior  to  the  dieted. 

Revolution.     It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  at  first       June  28.    BIjb.  LandgraTs  horBcs  and  wagons  wid 

the  conditions  of  society  were  such  that  every  tooay  debte.      ^     ,    '       „         ,      »     . 

worker  could  du,tate  the  terms  upon  which  he       X^^^^^im.  ''^^T^^ 

would  labor,  without  the  intervention  or  inter-  strike  tor  shorter  hours. 

ference  of  others  of  his  craft,  but  the  need  or        May  U.    Fears  of  bread  famine.     120  out  of  100 

convenience  of  organization  must  have  been  bakenes  closed. 

felt  at  an  early  date,  for  we  find  a  "  Calkers'        *'"]y  ^:^  Strike  ended ;  employers  yield  to  de- 

y^t   1,,       ...    *.r»'.  m  .  mands  of  the  workmen. 

Club    existing  in  Boston  a  score  of  years  pnor       Biurk»t.llak«ft.-/Wf^»6im7,    Fa.-Jnne   18,  1887. 

to   our  national   independence,  and  a  trades-  Employes  in  baskct-factoncs  i^trlke  for  more  f«T. 

union   of    bopt   and  shoe   makers    vigorously  Strike^ settled  by  mutual  conccsaions. 

flourishing  in  Philadelphia  in  1792.     The  first-  „  Boatm«iL-3'*M;  rark  CUy,—Julj  7,1886.  Oxnienor 

mentioned  society  is  remembered  because  from  ^^^^^  ^^"^  ^  ^*'^'  "^  "^P^  **  "^^"^ 

it  we  have  derived  the  word  **  caucus,"  and  the       jai.  27, 1887.    (See  Ooal-Handlen.) 

latter  organization  has  not  been  forgotten  be-       Bai'lUktn,— Brooklyn,  y.  r.— Sept.  4,  1886.   soo 

cause  the  early  law  reports  have  considerable  employ^  in  Smith's  box-factoiy  strike  for  advance  of 

to  say  about  the  doings  of  its  members.  $2  a  week ;  they  had  been  getting  $18  a  week. 

There  were  strikes>at  crea^  much  com-  fof^^^r^-^^^f^^^^^^^ 

ment    in    Philadelphia    m    1798  and    1805;  out  of  16  factories. 

there  was  trouble  between  the  master  and  the       Braas-Worken.  —  (7%«<»^.  —  April   80,  1886.    S^ 

journeymen  cordwainer?*  in  Pittsburg  as  early  employes  of  the  Union  Brass  Manufacturing  Com- 

asl810;andNew  York  witnessed  the  trial  ^%XI^: Z^^ApA^V^^^   Havin.a.ked 

of  a  score  or  more  of  strikers  in  1809.     Space  for  and  obtaiied  an  adv'anoe  of  10  per  oent.^ragc 

does   not   permit   more   than    a   reference  to  and  relinquishment  of  the  contract  svi^tem,  emplvret 

these  cases,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  Peck  A  Co.  struck  because  of  (n:>cliai^  of  one 

the  term  scab   was  in  constant  use    by  the  ^'^ip'^  J?^-    _^ .,  ^       ^         ,  .  .     „ 

strikers  in  1T98,  that  there  were  then  »/<«„,       ^F'l  ^^^  ^ronri'^r  ir^^^"':?t 

delegates  (then  called  tramping  committee)^  and  fiiroa  strike  ajjainst  increase  in  the  hoars  of  labor, 
that   the  word   turnout  was  used  instead  of       Nov.  15, 18^6.    Brass- workers  strike  for  Sitordsy 

strike.     It  may  be  also  noted,  for  the  benetit  of  half-holiday. 

those  curious  in  philological  matters,  that  the       ^i2^I)l^®^V   f    q^.11    9^^  ?5«?'*^.?;Sr!;i^ 
•%     u       V  «    •  J     V       DL   i_  •  JSrookiyn.    JV,   i. — oept.    24.   1887.     6,000   ortse- 

word    "scab"    is    used    by    Shakespeare    in  workers  strike  for  Satui^iy  half- holiday. 
**  Ooriolanus,"Act  I.,  Sc.  1  ;  "  Troilus  and  Ore?-        Nov.  5, 1887.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  oonce«oofc 
sida,"  Act  II.,  Sc.   1.;    "King  Henry   IV.,"        «««nna^t,  a— May  2, 1887.  Employ^ ot  Hester- 
Part  2,  Act  III.,  Sc.  2.  ^^*  ^'o-  ^'S!^^  ^01  sJ^orter  ^^^urs. 

Strikes   during   1886   greatly    outnumbered  ,,ofcw;^Setr  el^EJ^Io^^^^^^^^  '"^ 

those  during  1886.    The  reason  of  this  is  prob-        ^'ew  Fork  CUy.-^\x\y  19, 1886.    t)rivcr»  forHer- 

lematical.       The    former  year  was  peculiarly  man  Brewery  strike  because  of  discharjre  of  one  uo- 

noted  for  the  organization  or  combination  of  ion  "uan-    "«  was  reinstated  and  strike  ended, 
labor  ;  and  possibly  this  may,  to  an  extent,  ac-        PhUcd^lphia.-iyec^  29,  188«#   General  strike  of 

^^.,.>*   *       JL  1*      TA     •       *u  employes  m  la^rer-beer  brewenea  for  hurher  w«g»- 

count  for  the  result.     Dnnng  the  same  year  Abbut  8,000  men  go  out  mp*«    •* 

there  was  also  much  political  organization  on       ^.  Zouw.~Sept.  1,  1886.    Strike  of  eQipk»j^  ^ 
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s  ia  resistonoe  to  demand  that  they  resign  soabB  are  surrounded  by  a  mob  and  fire  into  it  with 

jghts  of  Labor.  deadly  effect. 

lors,  Md.^Uaj  16, 1887.     General  strike  of  Nov.  6,  1886.     All  the  beef-killers  (about  6,000) 

8  in  the  breweries  for  higher  wages.    De-  strike  to  aid  striking  beef-killers  in  two  paclung- 

ranted  and  strike  settled  in  u  tew  days.  houjics. 

'rO,  iV.    J'.— May  2,  1887.     Emplov&j  in  20  Nov.  4, 1886.    Beef-packers  still  out,  bosses  getting 

IS  strike  for  more  wages.    Demands  granted  a  few  new  hands. 

V.  Nov.  19,  1886.    Five  thousand  packers  taken  back 

i,  ificA.— Jan.  22, 1887.    Strike  by  employ^  on  the  same  terms  as  existed  before  the  strike. 

a  breweries.    Settled  by  mutual  concessions.  £ad   CanUiridge,  J£at8,^Aug.   4,   1886.     Serious 

ijtn,—Bodon.—May    8,  1886.     Bricklayers  rioting  by  strikers  at  Squire's  pork-paoking establish- 

,  t(eneral  strike  of  ail  the  building-trades  for  ment ;  several  scabs  assaulted. 

»ur  system.  Aug.  9.    Settled  by  arbitration  of  the  Mayor  of 

70. — May  4,   1886.    Bricklayers  join  in  the  Cambridge. 

strike  for  eight  hours.  Hacktnmeh^  N.  .A— Nov.  4, 1886.    Hog-butchers  in 

rsno/*.— Aug.  8, 18t;6.    Bricklayers'  Union  re-  Central  Stock- Yards  strike  fordisoharge  of  uon-union 

work  where  non-union  hod-carriers  are  em-  men. 

and  master-builders  stop  work,  making  idle  i^^ew  York  OUy. — June  18, 18S6.    General  strike  of 

jn  in  the  other  building-trades.  sheep-killers  employed  by  butchering-houses  in  New 

£^.— Aug.  10,  1886.— In  consequence  of  gen-  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  for  advance  in  pay 

ke  of  the   building-trades,  brickyards  shut  ofSioent^  per  sheep.    Thirty-nine  out  of  forty  em- 

laking  idle  2.500.  plovers  yield,  but  strikers  reftise  to  return  to  work 

:/i,  Man. — May  8,  1886.    Bricklayers  strike  until  all  yield. 

hours.  June  17.    Strike  ended ;  the  recusant  butcher  being 

?,  Ala, — May  8, 1886.    Bricklayers  strike  for  borootted. 

irs.  JSov.  8, 1886.    Hog-butchers  strike  for  uniform  rate 

ity,  N.   r.—May  8,  1886.     200  bricklayers  of  $18  per  week. 

r  eight  hours,  but  compromise  on  nine.  Nov.  9.     Conference  held  with    employers  who 

eir^.  /te.— May     8,  1886.      Bricklayers    and  offipr  $18  per  week  to  a  few  and  lower  rates  to  others. 

Btnke  for  nine  hours.  Buttonhole-llaken.— (See  Cloak- Makers.) 

N.  y.— May  8, 1886.    Brickkyers  strike  for  Q^n-Haken.— Baltimore^  Md.—M.&y  8,  1886.    Can- 
begin  at  7  A.  H.    The  eight-hour  system  had  makers  strike  for  eight-hour  system. 
»ly  been  mnted  bv  bos:«s.  (hyMMken^^New  York  City. — Sept.  6, 1886.    Cai>- 
ingUm^  2>.    C— May  8,  1886.     Bricklayers  makers  strike  against  reduction  in  wages.    (See  also 
•r  eiglit-hour  system.  HatUrs.) 
t/M/t.— April  4, 1887.    Fifteen  hundred  men  Oaipentorii— ^a^morf,  Md. — May  8,  1886.    Car- 

in  the  buildin^-trodes  strike  for  nine  hours  pentors  strike  for  eight- hour  system. 

0  per  day.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  oonces-  Bagton. — May  8, 1886.    Carpenters  strike  for  eight- 
hour  system. 

go. — May  1, 1887.    Strike  of  employ^  in  the  Chicago. — July  21, 1886.    Carpenters  on  strike  as- 

:-tradea  for  more  pay.  aault  workmen  on  California  Aveoue. 

L    Arbitration  agreed  upon  and  strike  sot-  Maiden^  Mau. — May  8, 1886.    Carpenters  strike  for 

mutual  concessions.  nine  hours. 

'kj  N.  e/.— May  10,  1887.    General  strike  of  TWw  i'iorir.— March  19,   1886.     Carpenters  strike 

md  bricklayers  to  assist  striking  stone-cutters,  for  $3.60  and  nine  hours  per  day.    Granted  by  all 

'«,   N.  J. — May    2^  1887.      Three    hunditKl  employers  except  twenty  shops, 

and  bricklayers  stnke  for  higher  wage:*.  Pittsburg,  I\i. — May  8,  1886.     Carpenters  strike  for 

iter,  jy.   y.-— June  27,  1887.     Brickhivers  on  nine  hours. 

ers  strike  for  more  pay.    Hioting  followed,  Troy,  N.  Y. — ^Majr  8,  1886.     Car^ntors  strike  for 

Le  finally  settled  by  mutual  concessions.  working-day  to  begin  at  7  a.  m. — eight-hour  system 

laken. —  Verplanck,    N.    Y. — July    27,   1886.  had  been  previously  granted  by  bosses, 

mdred  men  employed  in  eleven  brickyards  Washington,  D.  C. — May  8, 1866.   Carpenters  strike 

»r  more  wages  and  abolition  of  pluck-me-store  for  ei^ht-hour  system. 

Chicaqo,  III. — April  6,  1887.     Six   thousand  five 

JO. — May  18,  1887.    Seven  thousand  brick-  hundred  carpenters  strike  for  eight  hours, 

locked  out  bv  clo^^ing  of  brickyards  on  account  April  7. — Bosses  agree  to  demand  for  eight  hours, 

al  strike  of  tlie  building-trades  employes.  but  rcf\ise  to  reooenize  union. 

ton,  A\  y.— May  16,  1887.      Fi^e  hundred  April  16.— Settled— all  demands  granted, 

kers  strike  for  more  pay.    Strike  settled  by  Newburgh,N.  Y. — June  18,  1887.  Carpenters  strike 

x>noessions.  for  nine  hours  a  dav.    Settled  bv  mutual  concessions. 

rg,—8t.  Louis.—Jvme  9, 1886.    Master- build-  Garpet-WeaTtn.— iV^u;  York  Oity.—Apnl  17,  1887. 

ie  to  return  to  the  ten- hour  system.    (See  also  Employ^  of  Higgins  ^  Co.  strike  for   more  pay. 

fers.  Carpenters,  etc.)  Strike  fails,  and  men  gradually  return  to  work. 

n*— Chicago. — Aug.  4, 1886.     Eight  hundred  (krxiaf»-1UktBn,—Ctncinnati,  Ohio.^Msky  8,   1886. 

ployed  in  the  Hately  Packing-house  strike  for  Sixteen  nundred  carriage- makers  strike  for  eight  hour 

t-hour  system.  system. 

5.  Strike  settled.   Forty  men  in  Fowler  Pack-  New  Haven,  Conn. — April  26.  1886.    General  strike 

KJ  strike  for  the  eight-hour  system.  of  carriaffe- makers  for  the  eight-hour  system. 

5,  1886.    Pork-packers  resolve  to  return  to  New   I'br*.— May  8,  1886.     General  strike  of  the 

'  system.  oarriafire-inakers  for  eight-hour  system. 

12,1886.     About  800  meat-handlers  of  Robert  Oig^r-Uakan,— Bufalo,  N.  Y.—M&y  22,  188^.    In- 

&  Co.  strike  rather  than  load  Lake  Shore  tcmational  Cigar-makers*  Union  strike  lor  increased 

tched  by  scabs.  wages. 

,  1886.    General  strike  of  employes  of  pack-  July  22.      Strike  settled :  manufacturers  concede 

»e8  against  return  to  the  ten-hour  system,  advance  of  $1.00  per  thousand  cigars, 

king-yards  wore  put  in  chai^  of  Pinkerton's  New  York  City.— Jan.  6,  1886.     Employes  of  Lo- 

,  zano,  Pendas  &  Co.  strike,  demanding  additional  sani- 

5, 1886.    Twelve  hundred  beef-butchers  em-  tary  arrangements. 

>y  Armour  <fe  Co.  strike ,  20,(K)0  men  out.  April  8.    Strikers  gradually  return  upon  slight  un- 

[9,  1886.     Pinkerton  men  while  removing  pro vementa  being  made. 
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Jan.  14,  1886.  Four  hundred  employes  in  Levy 
Brothers'  factory  and  500  in  factory  of  Brown  & 
Earle  strike  for  increased  wages. 

Jan.  15.  Manutacturers'  Association  resolve  to 
close  all  factories  if  strikers  do  not  return  to  work. 

Jan.  1 6.     Ci^r-packcrs  strike  to  aid  strikers. 

Jan.  18.  Kerl»  &  Spies  retire  ttoin  Manutacturers* 
Association,  and  settle  with  tlieir  employes. 

Jan.  19.  Hirsch  A  Co.  resig^n  from  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  settle  with  their  employes. 

Jan.  20.  Manu&cturers  close  their  factories,  and 
lock  out  1,200  persons. 

Jan.  21.  Manufacturers  proix>sc  arbitration.  Pro- 
po.^al  refused. 

Jan.  2if.  Conference  between  manufacturcra  and 
committee  of  Ci<^r-makor8'  Union.  Compromise 
aj^rced  upon  but  rejected  by  strikers.  ^  Some  disorder, 
and  poUoe  called  upon  to  ^iiard  factories. 

FcD.  7.     New  compromise  aj^reed  upon. 

Feb.  18.    All  but  400  strikers  return  to  work. 

Feb.  15.  New  strike  at  Stahl  <&  Fletcher's  factory 
because  compromise  is  not  kept. 

Feb.  20.  Strike  at  Stahl  <&  Fletcher's  factory 
ended. 

July  80, 1886.  Numerous  strikes  in  the  cigur-trade. 
owing  to  contest  between  Knif^hts  of  I^bor  and 
Cigar-raakerd'  Progres.sive  Union. 

July  81.  Knights  of  Labor  make  contract  with 
cigar*  manufacturers  to  furnish  5,000  cigar-makers  on 
condition  that  no  members  of  International  and  Pro- 
gressive Cigar-makers'  Union  are  employed. 

Aug.  13.     Trouble  between  Knignts   and  Ci^ 
makers'  Union  practically  settled.    Employers  yield 
to  demands  of  cigar-makers. 

Jan.  11,  1887.  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
workers  in  Lorillard's  factory  strike  for  more  pav. 

May  6,  1887.  Employes  of  Lozano,  Pendas  &  Co. 
strike  for  more  pay.  Strike  settled  by  mutual  rx>n- 
cessions 

Philadetphia.—Sept,  13,  1886.  General  strike  of 
cigar-makers  to  pr^ure  duioharge  of  all  men  who  are 
not  Knights  of  Labor. 

Heading^  i^a.— Aug.  29,  1886.  Collapse  of  the 
cigar- makers'  strike  ibr  recognition  of  Knights  of  La- 
bor.   It  had  lasted  about  sixteen  weeks. 

Sf/racute^  N.  Y. — Jan.  5,  1886.  General  strike  of 
employes  in  cigai^factories  for  higher  wages.  About 
1,000  men  and  many  girls  affected. 

Jioeton.  Mass.  —  Sept.  12.  1887.  One  thousand 
oigar-maKers  locked  out  to  anticipate  strike  to  reduce 
number  of  apprentices. 

Oloak-lCakars.— iVtfu;  York  (7%.— March  17,  1886. 
About  8,000  cloak-makers  strike  for  higher  pay  and 
to  abolish  the  system  of  middlemen,  who  give  out 
work  and  contract  with  dealers. 

March  22.    Dealers  suggest  a  compromise. 

March  23.  Compromise  declined  by  strikers.  Four 
firms  yield. 

Match  25.  Buttonhole-makers  stop  work  to  aid 
strikers. 

March  26.     Two  more  firms  yield. 

March  80.  Buttonhole  -  makers  return  to  work. 
Strikers  suggest  compromise. 

March  31.  Cloak-Makera'  Association  (dealers)  de- 
cline to  compromise. 

April  1.    About  2,000  strikers  return  to  work. 

April  5.  Remainder  of  strikers  return  to  work. 
Strike  otflcially  declared  off. 

Ooal-Handlen. — New  Jersey.— Jan.  4,  1887.  One 
thousand  coal-handlers  on  docks  between  Hohoken 
and  Perth  Ainboy  strike  a^in>t  reduction  of  wages. 

Jan.  5.  Men  at  Port  Richmond  and  Weehawken 
join  strikers. 

Jun.  21.  Pinkerton's  detectives  fire  into  a  crowd 
of  boys  skating  and  kill  one. 

Jan.  27.  Thirty  thousand  ooal-handlem,  longshore- 
men, boatmen,  and  kindred  workers  strike  to  help 
the  New  Jersey  strikers.  Prominent  Labor  leaders 
are  arrested. 

Feb.  12.    Strike  ended  by  mutual  concessions  and 


arbitration.  This  strike  closed  the  Lelu^  aad  Wilkes- 
barre  mines,  and  it  is  estimated  threw,  at  one  time. 
60jOOO  men  out  of  work. 

Ooal-WoiksrB.— /Vun^/ranM  and  Ohio. — Jan.,  1881 
Coko-bumers  and  miners  in  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  coal-regions  wore  on  strike  when  the'year  htgsn. 
In  tlie  Connelisville  district  there  were  766ovciiiidk; 
in  Mt.  Pleasant  district,  1,094 ;  in  Stonerville  district, 
397 ;  in  Soottdale  district,  758;  in  Bradford  distrid, 
148.  Mines  and  buildings  generally  protected  bj 
aimed  guards.    Strikers  numbered  over  6,000. 

Jan.  20.  Rioting,  accompanied  by  some  toss  of 
life,  broke  out  in  various  localities. 

J  an.  21 .  Con  ven  tion  of  ooke-  workers  held  in  Pitu- 
burg,  and  decide  to  continue  strike.  Citiacns  of  Coo- 
fluence,  on  the  Baltimore  <&  Ohio  Railroad,  stop  and 
send  back  car-loads  of  Hungarians  procured  in  Nev 
York,  and  intended  to  replace  strikers. 

Jan.  25.  The  A ustro- Hungarian  consul  vinti  Ml 
Pleasant  and  tries  to  effect  a  settlement. 

Feb.  2.  Mine-owners  prevent  strikers  from  wear- 
ing fuel  for  their  homes. 

r'eb.  3.  Beginning  of  a  general  system  of  evictkm 
of  strikers  from  houses  owned  by  coke-companies. 

Feb.  5.  Sheriffis  in  many  regions  refiiae  to  erid 
Several  iron- mills  close  down  for  lack  of  fuel 

l^eb.  8.  Serious  riot  at  Henry  C'iay  Coke- Works 
near  Bradford ;  several  men  shot  and  $4,000  worth  of 
property  burned. 

1?  cb.  18.  Another  convention  of  coke- workers  held 
at  Scottdalc,  and  decide  to  continue  strike. 

Hocking  Vallet/. — Jan.  18,  1886.  Judge  Thunsan. 
who  had  been  arbitrator  lietwocn  miners  and  mine- 
owners,  decides  in  favor  of  increased  wages  as  de- 
manded. 

Penntylvania. — Oct.  2,  188G.  Order  for  f^encnl 
strike  issued  unless  employers  restore  the  10  per  cent 
reduction  made  in  1885. 

GoaUon,  Ohio.— Dec  1, 1886.  About  3,000  minen 
strike  for  advance  of  5  cents  per  ton. 

Dubois,  Fa. — July  30, 18-: 6.  tour  hundred  miners 
at  Hampton  and  Duquesnc  mines  strike  for  11  cents 
per  ton. 

July  30.  Five  hundred  miners,  who  for  neariy 
twenty  weeks  had  been  on  strike  for  higher  wa^. 
return  to  work  at  employers'  terms. 

HazUton^  i^. — Aug.  6, 1886.  One  thousand  minos 
employed  by  Pardee  &  Co.  strike  for  increased  wagc» 
ana  decrease  in  price  of  mining  supplies. 

Mt.  Carmel^  FU.—i^oy.  4,  1886.  Five  hundred 
miners  in  £xcelsior  Colliery  strike  for  advance  of  lo 
per  cent. 

Bsnnscille^  /b.— J uly  80, 1 886.  Strike  of  eanploytf 
at  the  coke-works  for  increased  pav. 

PUUburq,  A.— July  30, 1886.  femploy^  at  Heda 
Works  stnke  to  secure  discharge  of  obnoxious  yard- 
boss. 

Jhttsville,  Bi.—Ju\y  21,  1886.  Miners  empkired 
by  Elm  wood  Colliery  were  discharged  for  inppecong 
cards  of  employ^.  Reinstated  when  Knights  threat' 
cned  to  strike. 

Scott  Haven,  Ar. — July  24, 1886.  Miners  employtd 
in  five  mines  strike  for  reinstatement  of  dLscnaiyed 
union  men. 

Shamokin.  /li.— Dec.  11,  1886.  Sbc  hundred  min- 
ers of  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  Co.  strike  against 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages. 

March—.     Colliers  strike  for  more  pay. 

May  3.  Strikers  return  to  work  on  the  eigbt-hour 
system. 

May  26.  Colliers  return  to  work  in  the  ClcarfleW 
region  on  terms  of  a  compromise. 

Oct.  7.  Miners  at  Peerless  Colliery  strike  fsr  in- 
cre;iscd  facilities  in  removing  coal. 

Dec.  6.  Strike  of  miners  at  Excelsior  ColUerj 
ended  by  employers  granting  demands  of  the  strikers 

St.  Louis.— Sept.  1, 1886.  General  strike  of  mine^ 
in  the  St.  Louis  region  for  advance  of  27^  cents  p«'r 
ton. 

Gogebic,  fT**.— Sept.  6, 1887.     Five  hundred  minew 
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arrears  of  pay.    Strike  settled  by  mutual 

IB. 

*,  /^.— Sept.  12,  1887.  Twenty  tliousaud 
ad  miners  in  the  Lehigh  district  stiike  tor 

.    Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  grants 

f  pay  and  strike  declared  off. 

y,  Pa. — May  2^  1887.    General  strike  among 

B  and  kborers  in  the  ooke  region. 

!.    Strike  ended  by  mutual  concessions. 

.    Strike  declared  on  again. 

Serious  rioting  following  attempt  to  im- 
laborers. 

i€8^  Ind. — Sept.  24, 1887.  Miners  in  the  In- 
-tield«*  strike  for  more  pay. 

Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 
^Cincinnati,    a— Nov.  23,  188G.      About 
>ers  strike  for  an  advance  of  10  to  25  per 

lithi.— .fllrwi-^yn,  N,  J".— May  8, 1887.  One 
and  sevcnty-flve  coppersmiths  strike  for 

Demands*granted  in  a  few  houre. 
>Uksn,—Neio    York    (^^y.— May    2,   1887. 
drcd  cornice-makers  strike  for  more  pay. 
granted  same  day. 

•wwen.— AVm?  6^^n«. —March  24,  1887. 
isand  laborers  at  the  cotton-presses  strike 
lition  of  the  union  and  exclusion  of  scab 

^/asusn.  ^  Augufta.  6?a.  —  July  80,  1886. 
ndred  hands  in  Sibley  (^otton  Mills  are 
it  of  employment  by  the  strike  of  the  strip- 
ivanced  waj^es. 

.   Strike  ot  employes  in  ootton-mills  results 
all  cotton-factories ;  2,738  handn  out. 
r.    Officere  of  Knights  of  Labor  visit  Au- 
ivesti<:ate  strike. 

Mills  endeavor  to  start  up  under  police 
I.' 

Considerable  rioting. 

Strike  settled ;  employes  gaining  nearly 
ley  demanded. 

uAiy  a— May  8,  1886.  General  Ftrike  of 
nncra  for  advance  in  wages.  They  are 
icrease  of  10  per  cent. 

««r,  Man. — Jan.  14,  1886.  General  strike 
spinnera  for  a  return  to  the  rate  of  wages 
1  existed  prior  to  a  recent  reduction. 

Attempt  made  to  keep  tlie  Kin^  Philip 
peration ;  scabs  assaultca  and  considerable 

Mill-owners  offer  compromise;  wages  to 
ed  after  March  1. 
Strike  declared  off.    Employes  return  to 

).    Two  hundred  weavers  at  Durfeo  Mills 

id  8  strike  because  of  poor  material  given 

)r  piece-work. 

K    Strike  of  spinners  at  Barnard  Cotton  Mill 

er  a  conference. 

I,  1887.     Employes  at  the  Pocassett  Mills 

inst  a  reduction  of  waijes. 

,  1887.    Spinners  at  Stafford  Mills  strike  be- 

efective  sizing  of  yam. 

'.     Upon  promise  of  arbitration  strike  dc- 

i.     Promise  being  repudiated  strike  is  re- 

orrf,  Pa. — Sept.,  1886.  Strike  of  weavers  at 
2king  Gingham  Mill. 

1886.  Manufacturers'  Association  decide  to 
mills,  throwing  3,000  hands  out  of  work,  if 
lot  *>nded. 

Strikers  resume  work  on  employers*  terms, 
when  they  Icam  that  their  committee-men 
I  refused  work. 

Strike  set^ed  after  conference  between 
ind  manufacturers ;  grievances  of  employes 
ed  by  arbitration. 
tier.  A',  i/.— Feb.   15,  1886.     About  5,000 


employes  of  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company 
strike  for  advance  in  wa^es:  171,096  spindles  and 
6,246  looms  stopped ;  noticeable  as  first  large  strike 
in  Manchester  since  1865. 

Mar.  4.  Strike  practical! v  settled  by  company 
making  some  concessions.  Nearly  all  the  empio}  cs 
return  to  work. 

^cw  Bedford,  J/om.— Sept.  18,  1886.  Employees 
strike  because  one  of  them  is  required  to  do  extra 
work. 

Norwich^  Cbnn.— March  10,1886.  Strike  of  1 ,000 
hands  at  Baltic  Mill  for  shorter  hours  and  better 
wages;  their  present  hours  being  11,  and  wages  S3 

Philaddphia.—Sept. ,  1 886.    Strike  at  Troth's  mills. 

Oct.  20.  Manufacturers*  Association  resolve  to  close 
the  100  mills  represented  by  them  if  strike  is  not 
ended. 

Oct.  26.  Wm.  V.  McKean,  editor  of  "  The  Public 
Ledger,**  consents  to  act  as  arbitrator. 

Saimon  FalU.  N.  H.—Aug.  10,  1886.  Strike  of 
cotton-weavers  for  revision  of  rules  governing  blem- 
ished cloth. 

Aug.  16.    Strike  settled. 

CoKots,  N.  Y. — July  1, 1887.  Two  thousand  cotton- 
spinners  strike  for  fewer  hours  of  work. 

Norwich^  Conn. — March  80,  1887.  One  hundred 
children,  mostly  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  strike  for 
higher  wages. 

Putnam,  Conn. — July  11, 1887.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  spinners  strike  tor  shorter  hours.  Six  hundred 
persons  thrown  out  of  employment. 

HekuyUrvilU,  N.  K— April  24,  1887.  "Mule'* 
boys  at  the  Victory  Mills  strike  for  more  pay. 

April  26. — Mills  shut  down,  locking  out  600  em- 
ploy A*. 

Fumitaie-Maken. — Detroit. — June  7,  1886.  Furni- 
ture factory  owners  return  to  ten-hour  system  and 
several  stnkes  follow  as  a  consequence. 

FoH  Plain,  JV.  y.— May  6, 1886.  General  strike  of 
furniture-makers  for  eight-hour  system. 

Indianapolis,  /nrf.— March  11,  1886.  Strike  for 
increased  pav  by  employes  of  Indianapolis  Chair 
Company.  Settled  by  employers  agreeing  upon  co- 
operation. 

Pittsburff,  Pi, — June  9,  1886.  Furniture-workers 
return  to  work  at  old  rates. 

Fniriere.— iWw  York  CUu.  May  8,  1886.  Eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  iurriers  strike  for  increased 
wages. 

(fas-Pitten.— JWm?  York  City.  Nov.  9,  1886.  Gas- 
fitters  strike  to  aid  striking  plumbers. 

QlasB-Worken.— ^/^tmor^.— Nov.  28,  1886.  Glass- 
blowers  strike  for  reduction  in  number  of  apprentices. 

Binghamton.—lsov.  28,  1886.  Glass-blowers  strike 
to  reduce  number  of  apprentices. 

Brooklyn,  N.  r.— March  20, 1886.  Boys  at  Empire 
State  Gla.ss  Works  strike  for  increased  pay. 

Dec.  1,  1886.  Glass-blowers  nnd  helpe'rs  strike  for 
reduction  in  number  of  emj^loy^s. 

Philadelphia. — Sept.  27,  1886.  At  conference  be- 
tween manufacturers  and  workers,  wajre  question  was 
amicably  settled.  The  strike  ended.  Settlement  af- 
fects all  union  factories  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
New  York,  and  in  Pennsylvania  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nics. 

Sept.  8, 1887.  Two  thousand  emplov^s  in  window- 
glass  factories  strike  for  more  pay.  Strike  settled  in 
a  few  days  by  mutual  concessions. 

Pittsburg,  'Pa. — Aug.  17, 1886.— Employers  and  em- 
ploy^ hold  a  conference  to  determine  rate  of  wages. 

Aug.  '^7,  Employes  demand  8  percent  advance  in 
wages.     Two  thousand  six  hundred  men  out. 

Sept.  10.  Conference  between  manufacturers  and 
workmen. 

Sept.  25.  Strike  ended;  workmen  return  on  em- 
ployers* tenns. 

April  27,  1887.  One  hundred  and  ninety-six  mix- 
ers and  tett.sers  strike  for  more  pay.  One  thousand 
employes  thrown  out  of  work. 
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Dec.  9, 1887.  Flint  glass  workers  strike  against  re- 
duction of  wa^es. 

Sandivich,  Mass. — Aug.  4,  1886.  Strike  at  Boston 
and  Sandwich  Glass  Works. 

Aug.  10.    Strike  settled. 

St.  Louis.— ^ov,  ii7,  1886.  Great  Western  Glass 
Company  shutdown  to  anticipate  Htrike  of  glass-blow- 
ers to  reduce  number  of  apprentices. 

Hamen-Makera.— iV6^^;ar^,  JV.  cA~  April  18,  1886. 
Harness  -  makers  strike  for  revision  of  schedule  of 
wages. 

flatten.  —  iVwwa/ir,  Cbnn.— Au^.  80,  1886.  Em- 
ployes of  hat-factoriett  strike  for  higher  pay. 

bcpt.  2.  Employers  yield  to  demands  of  the  work- 
men, and  strike  ends. 

EtA-Oamen^—Chicaao.^li/Lny  2, 1887.  Five  thou- 
sand hod-carriers  strike  for  more  pay.  One  hundred 
and  two  out  of  135  employers  yield  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

Hone-Shoeni — Hartford^  Conn. — May  8, 1886.  Jour- 
neymen horse-shocre  strike  for  higher  wages.  Strike 
immediately  settled  by  joint  concessions. 

Boston. — July  11,  1887.  Horse-shoers  on  street- 
railroads  strike  for  more  pay  and  shorter  hours.  Strik- 
ers' demands  granted. 

Hbderv-Makers.— PA»^<f<!;z>A«a.— Oct  19, 1886.  Gen- 
eral strike  of  employ^  of  nocsieiy  and  woolen  mills, 
affecting  about  2,000  men. 

Nov.  9.  Four  hosiery  firms  grant  the  demands  of 
the  strikers,  who  return  to  work.   (Sec  also  KnitUrs.) 

loe-Men. — New  York. — Jan.  15, 1887.  General  strike 
of  ioe-cutters  aloBg  the  Hudson  river. 

Jan.  22.  Both  sides  submit  to  arbitration,  and 
strike  ended. 

July  11,  1887.  Employes  of  ice-companies  in  New 
York  city  strike  for  more  pay.  Demands  granted 
same  day. 

Iroii-Workfln.^J3(iM,  i/*.— Sept.  18, 1886.  Employ fe 
of  iron-works  strike  to  aid  striking  ship-builders. 

Bridgewaler^  Mass. — July  16. 1886.  Employes  of 
Bridge  water  Iron  Company  stnke  for  higher  wages. 

July  21.  Company  Mis  from  losses  occasion^  by 
strike. 

Brookh/n. — May  8,  1886.  General  strike  of  iron- 
molders  for  ten  per  cent,  increase  of  wages. 

Sept.  10.  Seventy  mechanics  at  Hecla  Iron  Works 
strike  for  discharj^e  of  scabs. 

Harrisburg^  /b.— Au^.  80,  1886.  Puddlers  at 
Barley's  milU  strike  for  mcrease  of  50  cents  per  ton ; 
about  500  men  nnd  boys  made  idle. 

Lancwfter^  /\i.—Aug.  4,  1886.  Strike  for  higher 
wages  by  puddlers  in  the  iron-works  extends  to  the 
other  employes. 

Aug.  18.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Sept.  5.  Strikers  at  Columbia  Rolling  Mill  propose 
to  return  to  work  for  $3.85  per  ton.  Employers 
offer  $3.75,  which  strikers  refuse  to  accept. 

Nov.  4.     Mills  have  about  half  force. 

Lebanon^  /b.— Aug.  80,  1886.  Puddlers  at  Lights', 
Blast  End,  and  Kapp*s  rolling-mills,  strike  for  in- 
creased wi^es. 

Sept.  18.  General  strike  of  employes  in  rolling- 
mills  for  advance  in  wa<^es. 

New  York  6%.— Mav  4,  1886.  Employ^  of  Malle- 
able Iron  Works,  who  nad  struck  for  eight-hour  sys- 
tem, return  to  work  with  their  demand  granted. 

June  24.  Four  hundred  employes  of  Mott  Iron 
Works  strike  for  advance  in  wages  of  ten  per  cent. 

July  24.  Strike  for  advance  of  ten  percent,  wages, 
by  employes  of  Jordan  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  after 
lasting  for  live  weeks,  settled  bv  arbitration. 

Northeast.  /><?;.— Sept.  5.  1886.  Strike  at  McCul- 
loui^h  Iron  Works  cnaed  by  mutual  concessions. 

Sept.  9.  Strike  renewed  l)ecause  employers  break 
their  agreement. 

Nov.  27.  McCullough's  rolling  mill.  Strike  ended ; 
employers  granting  afl  the  demands  of  the  strikers. 

Patermn^  N.  J. — Aug.  13,  1886.  Molders  in  J.  C. 
Todd's  machine-shop  strike  for  higher  wages.  Mold- 
ers at  Rogers  Locomotive  Works  strike  to  aid  them. 


Strikers  defeated. 
Two  thoosaod  lire 
more  pay.     Strike 


Sept.  6.  General  strike  of  molden  at  mills  ud 
locomotive  works ;  strike  for  higher  wages. 

FhiladdpMa.—June  30,  1886.  Fifteen  hundred 
men  employed  in  rolling-mills  strike  for  advanoe  in 
wages. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — July  20^  1886.  One  faimdred 
employ^  of  bargent's  South  I*  oundry  strike  beeutse 
of  employment  of  non-union  men. 

Reading,  Ih. — Aug.  4,  1886.  Employ^  in  Philt- 
delphia  and  Reading  Foundry  strike  tor  dischazge  d 
non-union  employ^. 

Aug.  5.    Strike  settled :  emplo^vers  ^ield. 

Nov.  4.  Puddlers  in  Naomi  Mill  btnkc  foradviBoe 
of  five  cents  per  ton. 

iSt.  XowM.— May.  3,  1886.  Employ^  of  Vukm 
Iron  Works  return  to  work  after  strike  of  serenl 
months'  duration,  mutual  ooncessioos  having  been 
made. 

Troy,  N.  T.— July  14, 1886.  Employes  m  steel  ud 
iron  works  strike  for  advance  of  wages  of  from 
tliirty-five  per  cent  to  fifVy  per  cent.  About  S,Ouu 
men  affected. 

July  16.    Employers  propose  arbitration. 

New  York  CUy.—^vXj  2, 1887.  Employ^  of  Deb- 
mater  Iron  Works  stnke  for  reindtatement  of  dift- 
charged  employ^. 

July  14.    Stnke  declared  off. 

JKitsbury.  /b.— Sept.  15, 1887. 
hundred  roil-tumers  strike  for 
settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Heading,  /li.— Juno  24,  1887.  Two  thousand  mea 
locked  out  to  anticipate  strike  for  more  pay. 

July  22.  Emplovers  grant  more  pay,  and  cs* 
ploy^s  return  to  work. 

Jate-Woikeri.— A«UF  York  City,— March  35,  1S81 
Employ^  of  Chelsea  Jute  Mills  strike  for  nigfacr 
wages. 

March  31.  Twenty  of  the  strikers  return  to  woii. 
After  some  disorderly  conduct,  sUikers  gradually  k- 
turn,  and  strike  fails. 

"KjdVUn,— Amsterdam,  N.  F.— Sept.  6, 1886.  Strike 
of  employes  of  Schuyler  and  Blood  Knitting  Mill  fcr 
dischaige  of  obnoxious  employ^. 

Sept.  18.  Strike  extends  to  all  mills,  affecting  tboai 
6,000  persons. 

Gohoes^  N.  71— Oct.  2,  1886.  Manofacturen' Aoo- 
ciation  threatens  to  close  all  mills  if  Amsterdam  strike 
is  not  ended. 

Oct.  11.  Manufacturers'  Aftsociation  at  Coboes  tad 
Waterford  close  their  mills,  28  in  number,  until  end  of 
strike  at  Amsterdam. 

Oct.  11.  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Hodsoo 
threatens  to  close  their  mills  if  strike  at  Amiterdiai 
is  not  settled. 

Oct.  26.  Knitr-goods  manufacturers  refuse  to  reea^ 
nice  arbitration  committee  of  the  Kni^^ts  of  Labor. 

Nov.  Several  delays  prevent  settlement  of  i&ike. 
Refusal  to  discharge  ticabs,  etc. 

Nov.  11.  Manufacturers'  Association  deodes  to 
allow  individual  owners  to  make  the  best  terms  thej 
oan  with  the  strikers. 

Knights  at  Amsterdam  refuse  to  co  to  work  sntil 
employes  of  all  the  mills  are  taken  oack. 

Nov.  13.  Strikers  go  to  work  in  seven  milk,  tfanr 
terms  having  been  granted  by  employers. 

Dec.  5.  More  trouble  owing  to  mianufactiiren  not 
keeping  their  promises.    Mills  closed. 

Deo.  12.  Several  mills  open  under  private  amqge- 
ment  with  Knights  of  Labor. 

Laboren. — MohiU,  Ala. — Sept.  5,  1886.  Laboren 
employed  on  West  Mobile  and  Alabama  Bsilroid 
strike  for  ft2  a  dav 

New  York  OUy. -^Uirch  31, 1886.  Laboren  on  the 
new  aqueduct  strike  for  more  pay  and  better  pncifi- 
tions  against  danger. 

June  21.  About  8.000  men  emploved  (m  theoev 
aqueduct  strike  because  of  removal  of  a  manager. 

June  24.  Striken  return  th  work  upon  reqaeftof 
manager. 

Shenandoah,  /b.— July  26,  18S6.    Italian  kboreo 
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kill  Valley  Road   strike  for  advance  in 
he  refusul  of  Hungarian  laborers  to  join  in 
led  to  comiiderable  riotinir  and  bloodshed. 
rginia. — J  uly  9, 1886.     Laborers  along  line 
I  and  Greenbrier  Railroad  strike  lor  day  of 

,  Kan. — Jan.  19.  1887.    Tracklayers  on  a 
the  Mi^ouri  racific  Railroad  strike   for 

/b. — June  20,  1687.      Laborers   on  the 
dley  Railroad  strike  for  more  pay,  and  be- 

U,  J/»<rA.— March  10,  1887.  Strike  of  la- 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
ore  pay.  Some  rioting. 
neiL—  Troy,  A'.  K— May  8. 1 886.  Laundry- 
lar  and  cuff  factories  strike  for  eight-hour 
>even  thousand  employ^  are  thrown  out  of 

Employes  return  to  work  upon  promise 
en  to  arbitrate, 
lan. — New  ffacen^  Conn, — Sept.  29,  1886. 

of  Sargent's  Look  Factory  strike  against 
f  haif-oay  system. 

emeiL— A«w  York  CUy, — March  17,  1886. 
men  who  had  replaced  union  men  on  cer- 

River  piers  strike  for  more  wages. 

1887.    Strike  at  Old  Dominion  Steamship 

nore  pay. 

News,  Va, — Jon.  11.  Longshoremen  strike 
d  Dominion  Steamship  Line.  Considerable 
^tate  troops  called  out. 
len. — Chicago, — April  80,  1886.  Twelve 
umbermen  strike  for  increased  pay ;  making 
eight  hundred  vessels,  each  witn  an  average 
^en  men. 

'.  Strike  collapsed,  and  strikers  generally 
rork.  Estimated  loss  to  strikers,  $250,000. 
ta.— />ot7«r,   N.  iT.— Aug.   10,   1886.      Em- 

bobbin-tiu:tory  of  Somersworth   Machine 
strike  tor  reduction  of  hours  of  labor. 
n^—New  York  C%.— Nov.  20, 1886.    Boys 

by  Mutual  District  Messenger  Company 
lix  days*  work  and  ten  hours  a  day. 

Strike  settled  by  allowing  every  other 

Bforksn.--  Wilmington,  /)eZ.— April,  1886. 
workers  strike  because  of  raAisal  of  em- 
rcoognize  Knights. 

About  one  half  of  the  strikers  replaced 
men. 

.  Strike  ended.  Employes  return  on  em- 
irms. 

\xn»—PiU»burg^  ib.— Aug.  27,  1886.  Em- 
nail-mills  ofter  to  resume  work  on  a  oom- 
ale  of  wages.  Strike  lasted  several  weeks. 
.  Strike  resumed  owing  to  disagreement. 
tan,— Philadelphia,  /b.— June  24,  1887. 
■ed  refiners  at  the  Atlantic  Refinery  strike 
ab  labor.  The  strike  was  shortly  alter- 
ed by  mutual  concessions. 
—B^)8ton.—yi&y  8,  1886.  About  1^200 
trike  for  eight^our  system.    Bosses  yield 

n,  N.  Y, — April    15,   1886.      Journeymen 

tnke  for  eight-hour  system.    Bosses  yield 

!  next  few  davs. 

,  iV.  J. — April  5,  1 886.    Painters  strike  for 

day.     Bosses  yield  after  one  hour's  delay. 

>rk  City.— Nov.  26,  1886.     Painters  strike 

luction  of  pay  to  $3.10  from  $8.50. 

gton,  D.  V. — May  8, 1886.     Painters  strike 

nour  system. 

iksn^—New    York   CWy.— April    22,   1887. 

of  Devoe  <&  Co.  strike  for  revision  of  sched- 

es.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

v^Mn.—NeiP  York  CUf/,—Jan,  7, 1887.    Five 

japer-rulers  strike  for  more  pay. 

Demands  granted  and  strike  declared 


Pattern-Makfln^AVf^'  York.—Uay  8,  1886.  Pat> 
tern-makers  strike  for  nine-hour  system. 

Piaoo-Hakan.— JVeir  York  CUi/.—U&y  3,  1886. 
About  1,500  employ^  in  piano-factories  strike  for 
ei^ht-hour  svstem. 

May  9.  Strike  oiflcially  declared  off;  strikers  re- 
turn on  employers'  terms. 

'P\BBtmn,—PiUsburg,  /H.— May  8,  1886.  Plaster- 
ers strike  for  eight-hour  system. 

Plaiter-Maken.— ^>ran^«,  A'.  J,— March  29,  1886. 
Strike  of  hands  at  Seaoury  <&  Johnson's  factory  be- 
cause of  dischai^  of  nine  union  hands. 

Plate-MUleii.— ^arm6wr(7,  iii.— Sept  4, 1886.  Em- 
ployes in  plate-mill  of  Bailey  &  Co.  strike  for  in- 
creased wages. 

"Slumbent—Boelon. — May  8, 1886.  Plumbers  join  in 
general  strike  of  building- trades  for  eight-hour  system. 

Brooklyn,  N,  y.— Aug.  14.  1886.  Fiftv  plumbers 
employed  by  J.  Manneschmiat  strike  for  oischarge  of 
non-union  workmen. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y.—Uay  8,  1886.  Union  plumbers 
strike  for  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  day. 

Jersey  OUy. — Sept.  20,  1886.  Plumbers  strike  for 
shorter  hours  on  Saturday. 

New  York  City,— Aug.  24,  1886.  General  strike  of 
all  plumbers  to  resist  reduction  in  wages. 

Nov.  1886.  To  aid  the  striking  plumbers,  mem- 
bers of  the  building-trades  unions  generally  refuse  to 
work  on  buildings  where  scab  plumbers  are  em- 
ployed. 

fVaehington,  D,  C. — May  8, 1886.  Plumbers  strike 
for  eight-hour  system. 

Pooketbodk-Kaken.— A>ir  York  Ctt//.— April  14, 1886. 
Employ^  of  Binswangcr  <&  Sons  strike  because  of  dis- 
charge of  one  union  man. 

mnUn,— Cleveland,  a— Auj?.  11,  1886.  Strike  of 
printers  for  increase  of  rates  of  type-setting.  Settled 
within  twenty-four  hours ;  employers  grant  advance 
except  the  "  Leader." 

IndianapoHe,  Ind.— July  9, 1887.  Printers  on  the 
daily  newspapers  strike  for  recognition  of  the  union. 

July  11.    Strike  fails,  and  is  declared  off. 

New  York  City, — Sept.  27,1886.  Strike  of  printers 
in  some  of  the  printing-oifloes  for  increased  wages. 

Oct.  11. 1887.  General  strike  of  printers  for  recog- 
nition of  the  imion. 

Oct.  27.    Strike  settled  bv  mutual  concessions. 

Jiocheslerj  N.  Y.—Nov,' 2,  1887.  Two  hundred 
printers  stnke  for  more  pay. 

St.  Louie,  Mo, — Nov.  2, 1887.  Employes  of  twenty- 
one  offices  strike  for  more  pay. 

Yxmp4UJUa,—Cineinnaii.  O.—VLay  8.  1886.  Em- 
ployes in  pump-factories  strike  for  eight-nour  system  ; 
nut  compromise  at  ten  hours,  and  ten  per  cent,  ad- 
vance in  wages. 

St.  Louis.— Sept.  18,  1886.  Moldcrs  at  Belleville 
Pump  Works  strike  for  advance  of  ten  per  cent. 

Qnairymen.— Zamoni.^uly  14,  1886.  Four  hun- 
dred quarrvmen  strike  against  reduction  in  wages 
which  nad  oeen  granted  on  May  1. 

RailrnftdB  (Street-Oar  "EmjiLojiB),— Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — 
Feb.  22, 1886.  Employes  on  Hamilton  Avenue  and 
Smith  Street  lines  demand  more  pay  ;  granted  at  once 
by  companies. 

Mareli  8,  1886.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  seven 
lines  strike  for  twelve  hours  and  $2  per  day. 

March  4.  There  being  symptoms  of  disorderly  oon- 
d^ict  the  police  force  is  ul  called  out. 

March  5.  Companies  yield  to  demands  of  strikers, 
and  strike  declared  off. 

March  6,  1886.  Stablemen  on  Brooklyn  City  Rail- 
road threaten  to  strike  for  increased  pay,  but  company 
immediately  grants  the  demand. 

March  15, 1886.  Railroad  commissioner  reports  to 
Legislature  severely  condemning  "  Deacon  "  Richard- 
son^ s  management. 

March  26,  1886.  Drivers  and  conductors  of  four 
lines  strike  for  twelve  hours  and  $2  per  day. 

March  27.  Companies  yield  to  demands,  and  strike 
ends. 
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April  1.  Committee  of  employes  submit  list  of 
twenty -two  grievances  to  president  of  Brooklyn  City 
Railroad. 

April  2.    Company  reforms  these  grievances. 

Dec.  22f  1886.  Strike  of  drivers  and  conductors  on 
eleven  lines  tor  twelve  hours'  work  and  regular  wages. 
Settled  December  24  by  the  companies  yielding  to  all 
demands. 

April  10, 1886.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  Frank- 
lin Avenue  line  strike  for  shorter  hours  and  more  pay. 
TJiis  strike  Is  settled  alter  one  half-hour  by  company 
yielding  all  demanded. 

Columbus^  (?.— March  18,  1886.  The  drivers  and 
conductors  of  all  the  lines  struck,  demanding  wa^ 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  hours  of  service,  which 
were  fltleen  hours  and  twenty  minutes  one  day  and 
seventeen  hours  and  ten  minutes  the  next.  The  strike 
was  ended  by  a  compromise. 

Daf/ton.  a—March  20,  1886.  Strike  by  drivers  of 
the  Thlra  Street  line  demanding  twelve  hours  and 
$1.75  per  day. 

March  23.  An  attempt  to  run  a  car  was  made,  and 
it  was  attacked  by  strikers,  who  completely  wrecked 
it. 

AW  York  Oitj/.—Veh.  3, 1886.  General  dissatisfac- 
tion among  tlie  employes  of  horse-car  lines  at  the 
hours  of  labor  and  rate  of  wages.  Numerous  oonfer- 
cnced  held  between  railroad  officials  and  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Feb.  4.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  Fourth  and 
Sixth  Avenue  lines  strike,  but  upon  promise  of  com- 
panies to  grant  demands  resume  work  before  night. 

Feb.  16.  Fourth  Avenue  road,  having  failed  to 
keep  its  promise,  strike  is  renewed,  but  settled  before 
night. 

Feb.  17,  1886.  Employ^-*  of  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Avenue  lines  strike  for  twelve  hours  and  increased 


w 

Feb.  18.  Strike  settled,  roads  yielding  to  all  de- 
mands. 

March  2,  1886.  Strike  of  employes  on  the  four  lines 
of  the  Dry  Dock  Railroad  for  twelve  hours  and  in- 
creased wages. 

March  3.  Attempts  to  run  cars  under  police  pro- 
tection, and  some  rioting  in  Grand  Street. 

March  4.  Railroad  commissioners  warn  the  road 
that  failure  to  run  cars  will  forfeit  charter. 

March  5.  General  strike  on  all  the  other  lines  in 
the  city — 15,000  men  idle.  The  Dry  Dock  Company, 
however,  settled  with  its  men  before  night,  and  strike 
ended. 

March  11.  The  companies  form  an  association  for 
mutual  aid  against  strikers. 

March  11.  Employes  on  Twenty -third  Street, 
Thirty -fourth  Street,  and  Bleecker  Street  lines  strike 
for  regular  hours  ana  pay. 

March  16.  Strike  settled  by  intervention  of  rail- 
road commissioners.     Companies  grunt  demands. 

April  1 6.  Drivers  and  conductors  on  Third  Avenue 
line  strike  against  employment  of  non-union  men. 

April  17.  Railroad  commissioners  have  a  hearing 
of  both  sides. 

April  19.  General  tie-up  on  all  other  lines  in  the 
city,  because  of  aid  furnished  by  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  Third  Avenue  Company.  Considerable 
rioting  along  Third  Avenue.  Company  offers  to  ai-bi- 
trate,  out  strikers  refuse. 

April  20.  General  strike  ended,  other  roads  promis- 
ing not  to  aid  Third  Avenue. 

May  6.  Agreement  reached  by  company  and  com- 
mittee of  Knights  of  Labor,  but  *Htrikei"8  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it. 

Aug.  19.  Financial  report  of  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
road tor  quarter  ending  June  30  shows  deficiency  of 
$60,6-20  against  net  earnings  of  $25,544  last  year. 

June  5.  General  tie-up.  or  strike,  for  one  dav,  of 
all  the  lines  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Long  Island 
City,  to  aid  Third  Avenue  strikers. 

May  5.     Strike  declared  oflf ;  strikers  defeated. 

Aug.  28,  1886.    Strike  of  employes  of  Broadway 


and  Seventh  Avenue  lines  to  prevent  reductioQ  oi 
wages  and  increase  of  hours  of  work. 

Aug.  29.  Compromise  between  strikers  aod  nil- 
road  companies  enccted,  and  strike  ended. 

Aug.  25,  1886.  Strike  of  employes  on  B«lt  Lin* 
Railroads  to  prevent  reduction  in  wages  and  iocRAK 
in  hours  of  work. 

Sept.  1.  Strike  ended  bj  railroads  yieldini;  to 
strikers*  demands. 

PUUbvrg,  iti.— Mareh  29,  1886.  Strike  of  coo- 
ductors  and  drivers  for  more  pay  and  fewer  boon  of 
work. 

April  8.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  conoe^ions. 

San  Francisco. — July  16, 1886.  Two  hundred diir- 
ers  and  conductors  gn 'North  Beach  and  Mission  tnd 
City  Railroad  lines  strike  for  shorter  hours.  Cod- 
siderable  rioting. 

Dec.  27.     Considerable  riotin^^  and  use  of  dynamite. 

Toronto^  Om.— March  10,  1886.  Street-car  com- 
panies lock  out  men  because  they  have  organised,  aikl 
agree  not  to  employ  organized  labor. 

March  12.  Considerable  rioting,  which  the  polin 
are  hopeless  to  quell. 

March  13.  Strike  ends— men  taken  bock— no  qoes* 
tions  asked. 

TVoy,  N.  7.— March  9,1886.  Employ^  of  street- 
car companies  in  Troy  strike ;  demands  granted  aamt 
day. 

Boston. — Jan.  10,  1887.  Drivers  and  condacton 
strike  for  more  pay.  Demands  granted  in  a  few 
hours. 

Feb.  7.  Emplov69  of  South  Boston  and  Cambridge 
oom panics  strike  K>r  more  pay. 

P'eb.  13.  Considerable  rioting.  Strikers  mob  t 
horse-car.  Strike  subsequently  aettled  by  mntail 
concessions. 

Brooklyn.  N,  K— July  2,  1887.  Driven  andcro- 
ductors  strike  for  longer  times  for  meals.  Demaods 
granted  same  dav. 

Cincinnati,— ^Qi^X,.  IB.  Griprocn  and  condncton 
on  the  cable-roads  strike  for  rein:>tatement  of  dl>- 
charged  men. 

Nov.  17,  1887.  Strike  of  drivers  and  coodoctor^ 
for  discharge  of  superintendent. 

Indianapolis,  Ind,^M.Aj  28,  1887.  Drivers  strike 
for  more  pay. 

Z<aci7W)r<,'iV;  F.— Jan.  14,  1887.  Drivers  strike  for 
more  pay. 

Kaifroada  (8team).~(7A»ca(7o.— April  18. 1S86.  Strike 
of  switchmen  in  yards  of  Lake  Shore  Railroad.  Coo- 
siderable  disorder. 

April  20.  Gov.  Ogleaby  visits  yards,  and  adTna 
strikers  to  arbitrate. 

April  22.  Conference  between  Knights  and  ni)- 
road  companies,  and  after  mutual  conceasioos  men 
return  to  work. 

April  30, 1886.  Freight-handlers  and  yardmrti  ia 
railroad  yards  strike  for  eight-hour  system. 

May  8.     Cousiderable  rioting  and  i^me  bloodshed. 

May  4.  Serious  riot  about  midnight.  Police  at- 
tempted to  break  up  anarchist  meeting,  and  dTU* 
mite  bomb  was  exploded,  which  killed  or  woimded 
thirty-three  policemen  and  several  other  persons. 

May  9.  Strikers  very  generally  return  to  work  on 
old  terms. 

April  30, 1886.  The  Chioa^  and  Northtrestfra 
Railroad  settle  with  1.800  striking  ahopmeo  by  grut- 
in^  nine  hours  and  full  nay. 

June  28,  1886.  Switchmen  in  yarxls  of  Lake  Shoir 
Railroad  strike  because  company  has  tailed  to  keep 
promises  made  to  men  to  induce  them  to  reton  in 
April. 

June  28.  Yards  put  under  protection  of  body  (4 
armed  men  known  as  Pinkerton*s  guards. 

Dec.  15,  1886.  Difficulty  between  Lake  Shore  Bail- 
road  and  strikers  has  b€«n  settled.  The  comru.^ 
will  take  back  all  the  old  men,  except  those  vho  en- 
gaged in  acts  of  violence  against  the  oorporatioo,  •»! 
will  abolish  the  black  list. 

CUvdand,  Ohio.—Oct.  6, 1886.   Brakemen  nn  Net 
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DiiBylvania   and  Ohio   Railroad  strike  for 

y- 

7.  I^.  Z— Oct.  2,  1886.  Brakemen  on  Fall 
iiroad  strike  ofj^unst  new  rules  of  the  com- 

I,     Tex.— Dec.    10,    1886.     Switchmen    in 
he  Missouri  Pacific  strike  for  shorter  hours. 
— May  3,  1886.     Three  thousand  shopmen 
rks  strike  for  ei^ht-hour  ny,stem. 
.    Strike  collapses ;  men  return  to  work, 
b.— April  2^,  1886.     Yard-men  of  Philadel- 
Erie  Railroad  strike  for  more  wa^^. 
on,  Tex. — Jan.,  1886.     When  the  year  be- 
rike  and  boycott  were  in  force  against  the 
Steamship  Lme.    The  difficulty  originated 
tr,   1885,  when  the  company  be^^an  to  fill 
white  Knights  of  Labor  who  hacTstruck  for 
laea.    The  railroad  strikes  of  the  Southwest 
sly  due  to  this  trouble. 
,  *r*rt».— Dec.  29,  1886.    Strike  of  employes 
lore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company's   yards 
mutual  concessions. 

na. — Feb.  16,  1886.  Attempt  made  to  run 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  but  prevented  by 
The  strike  extends  to  the  division  between 
and  Houston. 

'.  Railroad  issued  general  order  to  refuse 
points  of  strike. 

Strike  settled  by  yielding  to  the  demands 
ikers. 

y^,  Ind.~T)oc.  18.  1886.  Freight  conduct- 
uisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad 
an  advance  in  pay  of  two  and  a  half  to  three 
mile  and  allowance  for  lost  time. 
polie,  Minn. — Oct.  14, 1886.  General  strike 
ncn  in  vards  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
iailroacL 

».  —  May  8,  1886.  Brakemen  on  the  Ne- 
vision  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  struck 
new  schedule  of  mileage  and  pay— demand- 
hedule  and  $65  per  month. 
•leans,  La.— Feb.  16,  18S6.  Frcight-hand- 
s  to  assist  strikers  on  Southern  Piudfic  Rail- 

>rk  Oiti/.— Jan.  2j  1886.  Engineers  on  Ele- 
Iroad  ask  for  revi^on  of  hours  of  work  and 

Trains  on  City  Hall  branch  and  on  Ninth 
id  Avenue  lines  stoy)ped  by  the  company. 

Railroad  commissioner  notifies  tne  com- 
failure  to  run  trains  will  forfeit  charter. 

Conference  between  P.   M.   Arthur  and 
fficiaLs. 

Strike  settled;   company  yielding  to  all 
of  the  engineers. 

ichmond,  N.  J.— Dec.  27.  1886.  General 
;tion  among  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  Read- 
at  reduction  of  wages.  Switch  en^ncers 
en  strike. 

Settled  by  company  yieldins:  to  demands, 
n,  /W.— May  4,  1886.  *  Four  thousand  shop- 
r-works  stnkc  for  eight-hour  system. 

Strike  collapses :  men  return  to  work. 
-March  5. 1886.     General  strike  of  frei^ht- 
•n  railroaas  in  Texas  agmnst  handling  freight 

to  or  from  tiie  Mallory  line. 
town,  Ohio. — Sept.  8,  1886.   Yard  brakemen 
uctors  employed  on  Pittsburg  and  Western 
ktrike  for  increase  of  20  per  cent,  wages. 

Strike  ended ;  demands  conceded  by  the 
». 

I.  Conductors  and  brakemen  on  New  York, 
inia  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  Ohio  and  Pitts- 
road  strike  for  increase  of  tec  cents  per  day. 
^nted  after  six  hours.  Strike  ended.  Em- 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  strike  for  same 

J.    Strike  of  employ^  of  Cleveland  and 
Railway    Company   settled   by   company 
0  all  demands. 


St.  Louie. — M^y  5. 1886.  Mechanics  and  shopmen 
of  Missouri-Pacific  Railroad  strike.  Nominal  cause, 
the  discharge  of  one  union  man  ;  but  the  trouble  had 
been  growing  for  several  months. 

May  6.  Engineers,  firemen,  brakemen,  and  switch- 
men join  in  the  strike. 

May  10.  Boxie  dischai^ges  many  employ^  who 
had  not  struck. 

Mav  17.  Knights  of  Labor  ask  for  conference,  but 
H.  M.  Hoxie,  Vice-President,  refuses  to  recognize 
Knights. 

May  21.  Powderlv  asks  for  interview  with  Hoxie, 
but  it  is  refused.  Govs.  Marmaduke,  of  Missouri, 
and  Martin,  of  Kansas,  act  as  mediators  between 
Hoxie  and  the  Knights.  Hoxie  proposes  a  settlement 
which  Knights  declare  meaningless,  and  accuse  Hoxie 
of  purposely  exciting  trouble. 

May  22.  Switchmen  at  Kansas  City  and  vicinity 
join  in  the  strike. 

May  24.  Considerable  rioting  at  St.  Louis.  Gov. 
Marmaduke  issues  proclamation. 

May  25.  Govs.  Hughes,  of  Arkansas,  and  Ireland, 
of  Texas,  issue  proclamations. 

May  26.  Yardmen  at  North  St.  Louis  Wabash 
yards  go  out 

May  27.  Correspondence  between  Powderly  and 
Gould. 

May  28.  Powderlv,  McDowell,  and  Gould  have 
conference,  which  only  results  in  a  misunderstanding. 

May  80.  Hoxie  ofiers  to  arbitrate  if  men  return  to 
work. 

April  1.  Strike  declared  ofif.  Hoxie  refuses  to 
arbitrate  with  Knights  of  Labor,  but  only  with  strik- 
ers individually. 

April  5.    Strike  renewed. 

April  26.  Five  hundred  men  in  Missouri  Car 
Foundry  Company  join  the  strike. 

May  1.  From  tliis  date  the  strike  gradually  col- 
lapsed, men  going  back  to  work  on  company's  terms. 

This  strike,  probably  the  largest  which  even'  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  extended  over  the  States 
of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and 
portions  of  some  neighboring  States. 

Brooklyn^  N.  K— July  11,  1887.  Engineers  and 
firemen  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Railroad  strike  for 
reinstatement  of  discharged  employ^.  Strike  settled 
in  a  few  days  bv  mutual  concessions. 

Cleveland,  CMio.— March  12,  1887.  Conductors, 
brakemen,  and  switchmen  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad  strike  for  higher  wages. 

June  14.    Considerable  noting. 

June  17.    Demands  granted. 

HuiiUville,  Ala.—Aufi.  16, 1887.  Freight  conduct- 
ors on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Rauroad  strike 
for  more  pay. 

Montgomerij,  Ala. — Sept.  4,  1887.  Brakemen  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  strike  for  more 
pay. 

Reading,  A.— July  19,  1887.  Eleven  hundred 
men  on  tne  Reading  Railroad  coal-trains  strike  for 
reinstatement  of  discharged  employ^.  Demands 
granted  same  day. 

Pbrt  Richmond,  N.  J.— Dec.  23,  1887.  Freight- 
hxmdlers  of  Reading  Railroad  strike  against  scabs. 

Dec.  24,  1887.  General  strike  of  employes  of  the 
Readincr  Railroad  against  reduction  of  wages ;  60,000 
men  idle. 

Waukesha,  TTw.— Sept.  1,  1887.  Strike  of  switch- 
men on  the  .Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  for  more  pay. 

Sept.  7.     Strike  fails  and  is  declared  off. 

Youngstown,  Ohio.— Ych.  10^  1887.  Conductors, 
brakcmei),  and  firemen  on  railroads  centering  at 
Yonngstown  strike  for  more  pay. 

Eibbon-Weaven.— i\'««7  York  CUy.—J\\\y  19,  1886. 
Ribbon-weavers  at  Samuel  Bernstein's  factory  strike 
for  privilege  of  drinking  beer  during  working-hours. 

July  24.  Strike  ended  by  weavers  voluntarily  re- 
linquishing their  demand. 

"Soofsnn—NeiD  York  OUy.—yL&y  8,  1886.  Tin  and 
slate  roofers  strike  for  more  wages  and  eight  hours. 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio. — May  2,  1887.  Five  hundred 
roofern  strike  for  more  wages. 

Bage''Waik»n,—Brookli/n,  K  r.— March  16,  1886. 
Girl^i  at  Waterbury's  Rope-Walk  strike  again:»t  re- 
duction of  20  per  cent,  in  wafifes. 

March  29.  strike  fails  and  girls  return  on  employ- 
er's tcnris. 

Bnbber-WarkfliB. — New  Haven,Conn, — Aug.  18, 1886. 
Fifly  girls  employed  in  the  Candee  Hubber-Shop 
strike  for  better  ventilation. 

South  Framinqham^  Mass. — Aug.  2,  1886.  Seven 
hundred  employes  in  the  Para  Rubber  Shoe  Company 
strike  for  reinstatement  of  union  man. 

Aug.  9.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  conoe^^sions. 

AkYon,  Ohio. — April  18j  1887.  Rubber-turners  of 
the  Goodrich  Companv  strike  for  more  pay. 

"BLug-Wwren,^  Philadelphia.— July  18, 1886.  Four 
fauuch^  striking  rug- weavers  return  to  work ;  they 
had  been  out  only  a  tew  days. 

July  16, 1887.  Employ^  of  Arianna  Mills  strike 
for  dismissal  of  apprentices.  Strike  settled  by  mutual 
concessions. 

^tiilmt,—08we{70,  N.  T.—Aufs.  9, 1886.  Swlors  pre- 
vent scabs  from  working  on  shipboard. 

Bal9BDiUkM—Neto  York  CU^.— June  28^  1886.  Sales- 
men employed  by  Singer  Manufactunng  Com|mny 
(sewing-machines)  strike  for  increase  of  oommissiona 
on  sales 

Balt-Workan.— iVo^fwia,  /b.— April  17, 1887.  Em- 
ploy^ of  Pennsylvania  Salt  Company  strike  for  more 
pay. 

May  29.  Considerable  rioting.  Three  strikers 
wounded  by  armed  scabs. 

July  1.  Two  car-loads  of  imported  salt-workers 
arrive  but  revise  to  work.  Strike  settled  by  mutual 
concessions. 

Batean-WeftverBt— A«{r  Bedford,  i/oM.— Sept.  9 
1886.  Weavers  at  Potomaka  Mills  strike  against 
heavy  fines  imposed  by  new  overseer. 

Sept.  11.     Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

8aw-Maken.— 7a<x>n^y,  /b.— Oct.  8,  1886.  About 
1,200  employ^  at  saw- works  strike. 

Bdunl-Ohildran.—.Sl90/on.— April  20.  1886.  Sixty 
pupils  of  South  Boston  public  school  strike  for  one 
single,  continuous  session.  They  adopt  picket-sys- 
tem. Dispersed  by  police,  they  obtain  flags  and  pa- 
rade through  the  streets. 

April  20, 1886.  Pupils  of  Frothingham  Grammar 
School  petition  tor  snorter  hours.  Being  refused 
thev  lock  the  school-gates,  hide  keys,  and  adopt 
pictet-system. 

Brooklf/n,  N.  K— March  18,  1886.  Pupils  of  St. 
Anne's  Parochial  School  were  rcq^uired  to  pay  10 
cents  weekly.  Being  economically  inclined  tney  de- 
mand that  lee  to  be  reduced  to  5  cents,  and  on  refusal 
of  school  authorities  to  grant  the  reduction  the  pupils 
stay  away  fVom  school.  The  police  and  parents  are 
called  upon,  and  strike  lasts  but  one  day. 

April  12, 1886.  Boys  at  Public  School  84  strike 
for  naif-hour  recess  in  morning  session,  and  half- 
holiday  on  Friday.  Thev  adopt  a  picket  system,  and 
f prevent  scholurii  approacning  school-hoase  until  po- 
ice  are  called  upon. 

Goshen,  N.  r.— Oct.  19,  1886.  Scholars  of  Free 
Colored  School  strike  because  the  whole  of  the  morn- 
ing is  devoted  to  study. 

frav,  A.  r.— April  12,  1886.  Bovs  at  Public 
School,  Eleventh  Ward,  strike  for  single  school-ses- 
sion from  8  to  12;  adopt  picket-system.' and  attack 
scholars  approaching  school- house.  Police  and  par- 
ent«  intervene,  and  strike  collapses. 

Shi^Bnilden.— /^M,  J/e.— Sept.  4, 1886.  New  Eng- 
land b hip-Building  Company  reduce  wages,  and  em- 
ployes refer  the  matter  to  Knights  of  Labor,  and  strike. 

Oct.  4.  End  of  strike  ;  mutual  concessions.  Three 
hundred  men — ship-carpenters,  joiners,  blacksmiths, 
boiler-makers,  and  machinists — return  to  work. 

Detroit. — Aug.  12, 1886.  Ship-carpenters  strike  be- 
caase  of  refusal  of  employers  to  recognize  Knights  of 
Labor. 


SUzi-lfakan.— AW  Bedford,  JAut.— Nov.  9.  ISSi 
Emplo^^  in  Denham*s  shirt-factory  strike  topicTent 
reduction  in  wages. 

New  York  OUff.Sov.  9,  1886.  Shirt-cattm  of 
Herman  <&  Co.  strike  again:^t  the  emplojme&t  <rf 
boys. 

July  19, 1887.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  empkiy^ 
of  Davies  &  Co.  strike  against  reduction  of  vagea. 

BhoaDtkenr—Athol,  Mast.— Aug.  2,  18S6.  Shoe- 
manufacturers  employing  about  500  hands  give  wtkt 
that  all  employes  must  sign  notioe  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  any  labor  association. 

Aug.  80.  Strike  of  about  500  hands  at  Ler*i  Pa^ 
torv  upon  demand  that  they  resign  from  Knigfate  d 
Labor. 

Brockton,  Mass. — July  81,  1866.  Employes  of  J. 
B.  Reynolda  strike  for  dismifsal  of  non-union  mto. 
The  Manufacturers'  Union  voted  to  shut  down  their 
tjfkctories,  42  in  number,  until  trouble  is  settled. 

New  York  CWy.— March  20,  1886.  Strike  at  ind 
boycott  of  Pingree  &  Smithes  shoe-factorv  settlei 
It  had  lasted  alwut  a  year.  Employers  yielded  to  ill 
demands,  and  discharged  all  non-union  men. 

Sept.  7, 1886. — Three  hundred  employ^  of  Hjuub 
&  Co.  strike  for  increased  wages. 

Sept.  9.    Strike  off;  strikers  return  on  old  rates. 

Putsfield,  i/oM.— July  23,  1S86.  Lasten  emploved 
at  Cheshire  Shoe-shop  strike  for  reinstatement  of  (H>- 
ohanred  union  man. 

PUtsbvrff,  /H.— Dec.  6, 1886.  About  500  cmployfe 
of  Breed's  shoe- factory  strike  for  increased  wa^;e&* 

Ibrt  Jervis,  N.  T.— July  20, 1886.  Laaterv  and  fth 
ishere  in  Buckley  Shoe  l*actory  strike  against  pro- 
posed reduction  in  wages. 

Rochester,  N.  F.— Sept.  1,  1886.  Strike  of  hank 
in  factory  of  Williams  d^  Hoy  t  for  higher  wac^s. 

Sept.  10.    Strike  settled  by  mutuafconcessioos. 

Nov.  2, 1887.  Two  hundred  shoe-cutters  strike  for 
more  pay.     Demands  granted  same  day. 

8koiphe(^an,Me.~Dcc  10,  1886.  Knights  of  Labor 
employed  by  Kcene  Brothers  strike  for  discbaigc  of 
non-union  men. 

Stounhton,  Jiats.—Jnij  80,  1886.  Hand-aeireR 
strike  for  advance  of  wages. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Jan.  25,  1886.  Shoemakers  ft 
Worcester  strike  for  higher  wageK.  A  conference 
between  employers  and  a  committee  of  the  Kni^t»  o( 
Labor  resulted'in  the  compromise  offered  by  the  for- 
mer bein^  rejected  by  the  latter.  On  Feb  8  the  em- 
ployers yielded  to  all  the  demands,  and  employoi  r^ 
turned  to  work. 

Feb.  2.  Strike  of  employ^  of  20  factories  aiaisst 
attempt  of  manufacturers  to  break  the  labor-anioD5. 

June  20.  Strike  declared  off.  Men  return  to  work 
on  employers'  terms. 

Bttferlet/j  Mass. — July  16,  1887.      General  tOUkt 

:ainst  reauction  of  wage:*. 

Dover,  N.  B.—Tbb.  10,  1887.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty  employ^  strike  lor  reinstatement  of  di^ 
charged  employ^. 

Philadelphia. — Oct.  6,  1887.  Five  thousand  em- 
ployes locked  out  to  anticipate  strike  for  more  wages 

I^ov.  14.  Employ^:!  return  to  work,  oo  foiiber 
wages. 

St.  Lovis,  Jfo.— June  13,  1887.  Emplovfe  of  St 
Louis  Shoe  Company  strike  against  scab  laU>r. 

Silk-Dven.— Z^^^-wm,  N. «/:— April  12,  1866.  Dy- 
ers in  silk-mills  strike  for  a  new  schedule  of  waire^ 

April23.    Strike  settled  bv  mutual  concesrioos. 

alk-Weavwi.— i%rf«r»»,  A'V.—Jan.  25, 1887.  Silk- 
weavers  strike  for  more  pav. 

March  20.    Strike  settle<i  by  arbitration. 

PhilUpebarg,  N.  /.—Jan.  6,  1887.  General  rtrike 
tbr  more  pay. 

Silvemnithi.— ^Wff  York  CV^y.  — April  21,  1S87. 
General  strike  for  reduction  of  number  of  apprentke*. 

June  16.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessioos. 

Bteam-Workfln.— AVtr  York  CVfv.— March  2.  1^ 
Employ^  of  New  York  Steam  Company  strike  be- 
cause of  discharge  of  union  men. 
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8.  Coal-bandleis  refiise  to  handle  ooal  for 
mpany  ;  police  called  upon  for  protection. 

5.  Carts  carrying  coal  are  upeet  by  strikers. 
8.  Conference  between  Steam  Company  and 
c  of  strikers,  but  no  result  reached. 

10.    Steamboat  men  refuse  to  remove  Steam 

*s  ashes. 

16.    Strikers  defeated,  non-union  men  hav- 

their  plaoes. 

utttn.—  Washinffton.  D,    C— May  8,  1886. 

Iters  strike  for  eight-nour  system. 

0, — Dec.  19, 1887.    One  hundred  and  thirty- 

le-outters  strike  for  more  pay. 

«^>U'a.— May26, 1887.  Three  hundred  stone- 

nVe  against  scab  labor. 

trsfij, — May  8, 1887.    General  strike  by  the 

ters  of  the  State  for  more  pav. 

nbben.— JVew    York   CUy.-^Qi^t.    25,  1886. 

0  btone-rubbers  strike  for  disch^irge  of  a  non- 
,n. 

en.--.8rooifc/yn.— April  15,  1886.    Over  2,000 

1  on  the  water-front  strike  for  increased  pay. 
29.  Strike  ended.  Warehousemen  having 
11  that  strikers  demanded. 

JfAutu— Philadelphia.— ^eX>U  18, 1886.  Con- 
etween  Kni.rhts  of  Labor  and  Stove  Monu- 
Union.  Knights  demand  10  percent,  advance 
.    That  being  refused,  they  demand  5  per 
ance ;  refusea.    Strike. 
,  1886.    Stove-workers  return  to  work,  after 
s*  strike,  on  terms  of  employers. 
rg^  Pii. — Sept.  9,  1886.     General  strike  of 
C>0  stove-molders  for  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
g^  /li.— Aug.   19,   1886.    Strike  of  several 
molders  at  Mt.  Penn  Stove- Works  settled, 
ation  of  some  months,  by  strikers  returning 
roluntarily. 

V.  r.— Feb.  15, 1886.     About  2,000  molders 
actories  strike  for  more  wages. 
L.    Stove-molders  return  to  work,  their  de- 
ing  granted. 

WW,  Mo. — April  11,  1887.  Five  thousand 
Iders  strike  because  required  to  cost  patterns 
>  at  which  there  is  a  strike.  The  strike  be- 
neral  throughout  the  country. 
8.  The  stnke  spreads  to  Pittsburg,  Sharon, 
),  Cincinnati,  and  Akron. 

6.  The  strike  extends  to  0»we?o,  Syracuse, . 
Troy,  Peekskill,  Lancaster,  Reading,  Wilkes- 
1  Philadelphia. 

Nearly  all  shops  outside  of  St.  Louis  refuse 
Vom  St.  Louis,  and  men  return  to  work. 
.    Strike  settled  on  mutual  concessions, 
^eflneii.— ^rooir/y»,  K    K— April  16,  1886. 
f  er  <&  Elder  warn  their  employ^  not  to  join 
>f  Labor. 

M).  Committee  of  Knights  present  list  of 
8,  and  demand  25  per  cent,  increase  of  pay 
ours  a  day.    Employers  refuse  to  recognize 

1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  men  go  on 

2.  Considerable  rioting  and  some  bloodshed, 
d  rioters  both  injured. 

Employers  make  some  small  concessions, 
lers  begin  to  return.    Strike  gradually  ooU 

\na, — Oct.  5, 1887.  General  strike  through- 
tate  for  more  pay. 

(.    Fatal  rioting.    Twelve  men  shot 
—Newark^  N.  J. — Sept.  4, 1886.    Cutters  and 
strike  to  assist  strikers  in  New  York  city. 
W*   CWy.— April  16,   1386.      Cutters   and 
employed  by  Uavanagh,  Sandford  <&  Co.  go 

8.    Forty-seven  of  the  strikers  are  indicted 

iracv. 

.  Three  hundred  journeymen  tai  ors  strike 
urs  on  five  days  and  nine  hours  on  the  sixth. 
.     Strike  extends  to  all  the  shops  of  the 


Contractor  Tailors'  Association,  affecting  about  8,000 
employ^. 

May  27.  Conference  between  bosses  and  journey- 
men. 

June  18.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

Aug.  25,  1886.  General  strike  of  union  cutters  to 
compel  masters  to  employ  no  non-union  men,  and  to 
take  only  such  apprentices  as  union  allows. 

Sept.  7,  1886.  Arbitration  committee  of  Knights 
offer  to  send  men  back  to  work  if  scabs  ore  discharged. 
Employers  refuse. 

Sept.  9.    Men  return  on  employers'  terms. 

Philadelphia. — May  10,  1886.  One  thousand  cut- 
ters and  tnmmers  strike  for  the  adoption  of  eigbt-hour 
system. 

Feb.  6, 1887.  Ten  thousand  tailors  employed  by 
members  of  the  Clothing  Exchange  are  locked  out  to 
anticipate  strike. 

May  28.     Men  return  to  work  on  their  own  terms. 

Tanners. — Salem  and  Peabody^  Mass.— July  14, 1886. 
General  strike  for  day  of  ten  hours. 

Aug.  6.    Considerable  rioting. 

Aug.  9.    Police  from  other  towns  placed  on  guard. 

Aug.  11.    Considerable  rioting. 

Aug.  12.  One  tanner  yields  to  demands  of  the 
strikers  but  resumes  his  former  opposition  next  day. 

Nov.  25.  Cont*iderable  rioting.  Several  scab  tan- 
ners beaten  and  one  striker  shot.    Strike  declared  off. 

Wobum^  Mass. — Sept.  9,  1886.  Employes  in  Dun- 
can's Leather  Factory  strike  against  increase  in  day's 
work. 

Newark^  N.  J. — Jan.  7,  1887.  Employes  at  New- 
ark strike  for  rensal  of  wases  schedule. 

Aug.  10,  1887.  Gcnenu  strike  for  recognition  of 
the  Union. 

Sept  7.    Strike  settled  by  mutual  ooncessions. 

Tetegnoh-OperatorB.— £>m«E^,  AV6.~July  12,  1886. 
Telcgraph-operatore  strike  for  increase  of  wages. 

Terra-Ootta  Makent — New  Brunsvoick^  N,  J. — Aug. 
19,  1886.  Strike  of  employ^  of  Perth  Aiuboy  Terra- 
Cotta  Works  to  secure  reinstatement  ot  discharged 
union  man.    Settled ;  employere  yield. 

TJTiimithiii—  Memphis^  Tenn. — Sept  10,1886.  Jour- 
neymen tinkere  strike  for  recognition  of  rules  of 
trades-union. 

Sept.  18.    Bosses  yield.    Strike  ended. 

Toy-Mak«rs.—C?A»<?a|7o.— April  80,  1886.  Employes 
of  St  Nicholas  Toy  Company  strike  for  eight  houre. 

Tnbe-llakan.—C?AtVo<70.— April  80, 1886.  Employes 
of  Crane  Brothers  strike  for  aight-hour  system — 1,100 
men  affected. 

Harrisburg,  /b.— July  80,  1886.  Strike  of  em- 
ployes of  American  Iron  Tube  Company  declared  off- 
strikers  being  defeated. 

McKeespon^  i^.— March  18,  1886.  Strike  by  em- 
ploy 6)  of  one  department  fur  an  advance  ot  fifteen  per 
cent  of  wages. 

March  20.    Extended  to  all  emplov^s— about  4,0(^. 

Middletown^  Pi.— July  21,  1886.'  Five  hundred 
employes  of  American  Tube  and  Iron  Company  strike 
for  rate  of  wo^s  prcvailiuji^  in  1883  and  for  reinstate- 
ment of  two  discharged  union  men. 

MiUvilU,  N.  J.— Aug.  8,  1886.  Employes  of  R.  D. 
Wood's  foundry  strike  for  reduction  in  piece-work. 

Aug.  18.  Employers  offer  to  make  reduction  if 
men  will  leave  Knignts  of  Labor ;  offer  ref\ised. 

Youngstown,  0. — April  17, 18»7.  Three  hundred 
workmen  in  American  Tube  Company  strike  for  re- 
instatement of  discharged  employ e. 

Wire-Workerst— xVbr?ra/ifc,  (/own.— April  26,  1886. 
Wire-workera  strike  for  advance  in  wages. 

May  80.     Strikers  return  on  employers'  tei-ras. 

Wool-WoiksrB.— ZovMPt/^,  iTy.— July  27,  1887. 
Strike  for  more  pay. 

Sept.  27.  Strikers  return  to  work  on  employers' 
terms. 

Marlboro,  Mass. — April  21  ^  1887.  Five  hundred 
employes  of  Chapin  <&  Co.  strike  for  shorter  hours. 

Phiiadelphia,  /b.— Sept.  4, 1887.  Employes  of  SUr 
Mills  strike  for  more  pay. 
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SWEDEN  AlVD  NOEWAT,  two  kingdoms  in  the 
north  of  Europe  possessing  separate  oonstitn- 
ttons,  hut  united  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign 
by  the  act  of  union  promulgated  in  1814.  The 
King  of  hoth  countries  is  Oscar  II,  born  Jan. 
21,  1829,  who  succeeded  his  brother,  Oarl  XV, 
Sept.  18,  1872.  The  common  affiiirs  are  de- 
cided upon  by  a  Council  of  State  composed  of 
Swedes  and  Norwegians. 

SwKDBX. — ^The  fundamental  laws  are  the  law 
on  the  form  of  government  of  June  6,  1809, 
the  law  on  national  representation  of  June  22, 
1866,  the  law  of  succession,  enacted  Sept.  20, 
1810,  and  the  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  press 
of  July  16,  1812.  The  national  Parliament  or 
Diet  consists  of  two  elective  Chambers.  The 
first  Chamber  has  142  members,  who  are  elect- 
ed by  25  provincial  bodies  and  the  municipali- 
ties of  Stockholm,  GOteborg,  MalmO.  and  Norr- 
koping.  The  second  Chamber  consists  of  214 
members,  of  whom  69  are  elected  by  the  towns 
and  145  by  the  rural  districts  by  limited  suf- 
frage. The  ministry  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers with  portfolios  and  three  with  a  consulta- 
tive voice,  and  is  composed  as  follows:  Oscar 
R.  Themptander,  Minister  of  State,  appointed 
May  16, 1884;  Count  Albert  Carl  August  Lars 
Elirensvard,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  ap- 
pointed Sept.  26,  1885;  Nils  Henrik  Vult  von 
Steyern,  Minister  of  Justice;  Baron  Carl  Gus- 
taf  von  Otter,  Minister  of  Marine;  Major-Gen- 
eral  Baron  G.  O.  de  Peyron,  Minister  of  War, 
appointed  Oct.  4,  1887;  Julius  Edvard  von 
Krnsensrjerna,  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Baron 
Claes  Gustaf  Adolf  Tamm,  Minister  of  Finance, 
appointed  Nov.  80,  1886;  Carl  Gustaf  Ham- 
marsl^jdld,  Minister  of  PMacation  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs;  Johan  Henrik  Lov^n;  Johan 
C.  Emil  Richert. 

Area  tnd  PdpilttloB. — The  area  of  the  kingdom 
is  450.574  square  kilometres.  The  population 
on  Dec.  81,  1886,  was  computed  at  4,717,189 
persons,  of  whom  2,290,340  were  males  and 
2,426,849  females.  The  number  of  marriages 
ill  1885  was  80,911;  births,  141,816;  deaths, 
86,789 ;  excess  of  births,  54.527.  The  number 
of  emigrants  in  1885  was  23,493,  against  23,- 
560  in  1884,  81,605  in  1883,  50,178  in  1882, 
and  45,992  in  1881.  The  population  of  the 
chief  cities  in  1886  was  as  follows:  Stockholm, 
223,063;  Gdteborg,  92,805;  Malmo,  45,346; 
Norrkoping,  28,993. 

Flnanees. — The  budget  for  1888  makes  the 
total  ordinary  receipts  18.954,000  kroner,  the 
surplus  from  previous  budgets  8,493,000  kro- 
nor,  extraordinary  receipts,  comprising  the  re- 
ceipts from  customs,  the  post-office,  stamps, 
spirit-tax,  sugar-tax,  and  income-tax,  55,700,- 
000  kronor,  the  surplus  from  the  postal  re- 
ceipts 300,000  kronor,  and  the  net  receipts 
from  the  Bank  of  Sweden  1,250,000  kronor, 
giving  a  total  sum  of  84,697,000  kronor. 
The  total  expenditures  are  estimated  at  the 
same  figure,  the  chief  items  being  19,685,500 
kronor  for  the  army,  11,129,994  kronor  for 
public  instruction,  14,412,600  kronor  for  finan- 


cial administration,  and  10,820,700  for  thepob- 
lic  debt.  'J*he  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  amounted 
to  245,808,228  kronor. 

The  Aray. — The  Swedish   military  system  is 
an  antiquated  one  that  was  established   bj 
Charles  XI.     The  soldiers  are  supported  by 
the  land-owners,  who  furnish  them  with  cot- 
tages and  allotments  of  land.     There  are  also 
enlisted  troops,  constituting  the  guards^  the 
engineers,  and  the  artillery,  and  the  German 
conscription  system  has   been  introduced  to 
some  extent.     A  thorough  military  reorgani- 
zation, substituting  modern    conacription  for 
the  old  and  ineffective  militia  system,  has  been 
under  discussion  for  twenty  years.     In  1886  a 
further  step  was  taken  in  this  direction,  the 
land- owners  obtaining  a  remission  of  30  per 
cent,  of  their  military  taxes.    The  burden  resting 
on  the  farming  class  in  consequence  of  the  tn- 
delta  or  distributive  military  system  was  reck- 
oned at  10,000,000  kronor  per  annum,  but  of 
this  3,000,000  kronor  were  removed  by  the  mili- 
tary law  of  1885,  which  made  the  annual  periodB 
of  drill  considerably  longer.  The  Agrarian  partj 
is  strongly  opposed  to  reorganization  on  the 
plan  of  universal  obligatory  service  unless  the 
farmers  are  entirely  relieved  of  their  excep- 
tional military  taxes.     The  enrolled  troops  in 
1887  numbered  9,874  and  the  indelta  or  can- 
toned troops  27,198.  exclusive  of  officera    The 
total  strength  of  the  Swedish  army  was  re- 
ported as  174,440,  consisting  of  40,146  trooiis 
of  the  line  and  134,294  conscription  troops. 

The  Navy. — The  navy,  as  well  as  the  army, 
has  hitherto  been  organized  largely  on  the  in- 
delta system.  In  1^87  the  Diet  agreed  to  the 
total  abolition  of  the  indelta  in  the  navr, 
which  pressed  severely  upon  the  land-owners 
on  the  coast,  and  furnished  7,000  badly-tr&ined 
sailors,  who  by  no  means  supplied  the  actnal 
need  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  capable  men.  The 
navy  will  henceforth  be  manned  by  I.IOU 
men  who  remain  permanently  in  the  service, 
and  2,900  who  are  enlisted  for  eight  years,  and 
are  required  to  serve  three  years  and  five 
months  under  the  flag.  The  effective  strengtli 
of  the  crews  under  the  new  organization  b 
2,550  men  in  summer  and  2,187  in  winter, 
while  in  case  of  war  1,450  trained  fnrloagbed 
men  can  be  called  out  to  increase  the  penon- 
nel  to  4,000.  The  Minister  of  Marine  in  1876 
asked  for  a  credit  of  55,000,000  kronor,  to  be 
expended  in  twelve  years  in  the  creation  of  an 
iron-clad  fleet.  The  proposition  was  rejected, 
and  he  has  since  sought  to  build  up  a  navv 
with  whatever  means  the  Diet  would  ^nt 
from  time  to  time.  In  1887  the  lower  Cham- 
ber refused  to  vote  3,000,000  kronor  for  an 
iron-clad,  yet  in  the  upper  Chamber  the  bill 
passed  with  a  niigority  sufficient  to  carry  it 
through  in  joint  sessitm. 

The  navy  in  1887  contained  1  small  tnrret- 
ship,  4  monitors,  10  iron-clad  gun-boats,  17 
torpedo-boats,  and  31  unarmored  steamers 

Connercft. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  ia 
1885  was  340,003,000   kronor,  equivalent  to 
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$91,800,000;    the  value  of  the  exports,  246,-  lower  Chamber  the  Free-Trnders  lost  so  many 

271,000  kronor,  equivalent  to  $66,492,000.    Of  seats  that  on  a  joint   vote  the  Governmint 

the   imports  100,718,000   kronor  came  from  could  count  on  a  rai^jority  of  ten  votes  onl>. 

Germany,  84,650,000  kronor  from  Great  Brit-  The  twenty-two  members  for  Stockholm,  who 

ain,  50,470.000  kronor  from  Denmark,  29,870,-  supported  the  Government  on  the  tariff  ques- 

<K)0  kronor  from  Russia,  and  23,786,000  kronor  tion,  stood  in  danger  of  losing  their  seats,  as 

from  Norway.     Of  the  total  value  of  the  ex-  their  election   was  annulled  by  the  civic  ou- 

ports  121,796.000  kronor  went  to  Great  Brit-  thorities,  and  the  mutter  had  to  be  decided  by 

ain,  30,856,000  kronor  to  Denmark,  24,479,000  the  supreme  court. 

kronor  to  France,  19,122,000  kronbr  lo  Ger-  Norway.— The  Grundlov,  or  Constitution, 
many,  and  10,311,000  kronor  to  Norway.    Tiie  adopted  Nov.  4,  1814,  and  inoditied  by  various 
imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  amendments,   the   la^t  of  which  was   passed 
8,644,000  kronor  and  the  exports  to  the  United  in  1884,  vests  the  legislative  authority  in  the 
htates  at  822,000  kronor.     The  principal  im-  Storthing,  or  Great  Ccmrt,  over  the  acts  of 
ports  are  textile  manufactures,  strain  and  Hour,  which  the  King  possesses  a  limited  right  of 
Hugar,    coffee,   coal,   and    metal  goods.     The  veto.     The  Storthing  contains  114  members, 
principal  article  of  exports  i.s  timber,  the  export  two  thirds  of  whom  represent  rural  districts, 
araonnting  to  103,452.000  kronor  in  1884,  after  and  the  other  third  towns.     One  fourth  of  the 
which  come  iron,  live  animals  and  animal  food,  members  separate  from  the  others  to  form  the 
and  grain.  Lagthing,  which  passes  upon  laws  that  have 
NavlgatlMk — The  number  of  vessels  entered  originated  in  the  larger  Chamber,  called  ther 
at  the  ports  of  Sweden  in  1885  was  28,761,  of  Odelsthing.     When   the   two   houses  do   not 
4,536,000  tons.     Of  these,  14,256,  of  1,653,000  agree,  the  matter  is  decided  by  a  joint  vote. 
tons,   were  Swedish  ;   2,276,  of  551,000  tons,  The  ministry  is  composed  of  two  Ministers  of 
Norwegian;    and   12,229,   of  2,832,000   tons.  State,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Stockholm,  and 
foreign  vessels.     The  number  of  steamers  en-  seven  councilors,  two  of  whom  sojourn  at  the 
tered    was    11,174,   tonnage    2,917,000.     The  Swedish  capital,  alternating  every  year.   Since 
total  number  of  clearances  wns  26,890,  ton-  July,  1884,  the   ministers   and   councilors  of 
nage  4,481,000.     The  vessels  entered  with  car-  state  are  required  to  answer  interpellations  in 
^j^oes    numbered    11,782,   of   2,273,000    tons;  the  Storthing  and  may  take  part  in  its  pro- 
cleared,  18,985,  of  3,394.000  tons,  ceedings.      The  present  ministry,  constituted 
The  merchant  navy  on  Jan.  1,  1886,  num-  June  26,  1884,  is  composed  as  follows:  Minis- 
bered  3,163  sailing-vessels,  of  436.437  tons,  and  ter  of    State   residing  at  Cliristiania,  Johnn 
898  steam  vessels,  of  109,666  tons.  Sverdrup;    Education   and  Ecclesiastical  Af- 
Sailraadfc — The  length  of  railroads  open,  to  fairs,   Elias  Blix;  Justice  and  Police,   Bans 
traffic   at  the  close  of  1886  was  7,27y  kilo-  Georg  Jakob  Stnng;  Revision  of  Public  Ae- 
metres,  of  which  2,469  kilometres  belonged  to  counts,  Jakob  Liv  Rosted  Sverdrup;  Interior, 
the  state  and  4,808  kilometres  to  companies.  Sofns  Anton  Birger  Arotander;  Customs  und 
ne  PMl-OflItt* — The  number  of  letters  and  Finance,    Bard    Madsen    Hauegland ;    Public 
fiost-cards  forwarded  in  1885  was  50,007,058 ;  Works,  Birger  Kildal ;  Mini.«ter  of  State  re- 
circnlarsand  printed  matter,  5,272,895;  news-  siding  at  Stockholm,  Ole  Kichter;  Councilors 
papers,  86,435,449.     The  receipts  were  6,013,-  of  State  at  Stockholm,  Hans  Rasmus  Astrup, 
641  kronor.  and  the  expenses  5,753,062  kronor.  appointed  Aug.  3,  1885;  and  Aimar  August 

-The  length   of    the  state  tele-  Sdrenssen.    The  Department  of  National   De- 


^apb    lines  in   1886   was  8,512    kilometres;  fense  is  presided  over  by  Julian  Sverdrup,  the 

length   of   wires,    21,351    kilometres.      There  Prime  Minister. 

Were  transmitted  560,764  internal  448,664  in-  Area  and  Papalattoi.— Tlie  area  of  Norway  is 

temational,   and    162,314    transit  dispatches.  325,422  square  kilometres.     The  population  at 

The  receipts  were  1,246,528  kronor  and  the  the  last  decennial  census,  taken  in  1875,  was 

expenditures  1,242,545  kronor.  1,806,900,   divided    into    876,762    males  and 

Pialitlcs   and    Leglslatfra.  —  The   Thempander  930,188  females.    The  population  at  the  end 

inioiatry  has  received    its    principal  support  of    1880    was    estimated   at    1,913,000.     The 

from  the  Farmer  party;  yet  it  resisted  a  de-  number   of  marriages  in  1885   was    13,024; 

tnand  for  a  duty  on  grain,  and,  when  it  wasde-  births,  61.052 ;  deaths,  32,111 ;  excess  of  births, 

feated  by  a  vote  of  111  to  101  in  the  lower  28,941.     The  number  of  emigrant*  in  1886  wag 

Chamber  on   this  question,    it  dissolved  the  15,158,  as  compared  with  13,981  in  1885,  14,- 

Cbamber  on  March  5,  1887.     In  the  newlv-  776  in   1884,  22,167  in  1883,  28,804  in  1882, 

elected  Chamber  there  was  a  large  majority  25,976  in  1881,  20,212  in  1880,  7,608  in  1879, 

afrainst  protection.     The  position  of  the  minis-  4,863  in   1878,  3,206   in    1877,  and  4,355  in 

try,  however,  was  precarious,  because  it  had  1876.     The  population  of  Christiania  in  1886 

broken  with  the  party  with  which  it  was  in  a  was  128,302.     Hergen,  the  next  largest  city, 

large  measure   identified.     The  result   of  the  had  46,552  inhabitants. 

regular  elections,  which  took  place  in  the  an-  Ftaiaaccs. — The  receipts  of  the  Government 

tamn,  rendered  the  position  of  the  ministry  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1885.  were  48,540,- 

Knore  insecure.     In  the  first  Chamber  the  Pro-  800  kronor,  of  which  20,117,500  kronor  were 

tectionists  obtained  the  majority,  and  in  the  derived    from   customs,  and  6,000,200  kronor 
VOL.  XXV iL — 48  A 
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from  railroads.     The  expenditure  amounted  to  sistingon  a  compromise  meaaarcf^vinir to 

42,500,300  kronor.     The  budget  for  the  year  way  more  of  a  voice  and  more  represeu 

188&-^87  estimated  the  revenue  at  43,450,000  in  the  common  diplomacy  of  the  two 

kronor,  and  the  expenditure  at  an  equal  amount,  doms,   he  offended  the  governing    circl 

The  national  debt,  which  was  contracted  for  Stockholm.  The  defection  of  Democratic 

the  construction  of  public  works,  chiefly  rail-  hers  of  the  Storthing  was  made  op  by  tl 

roads,  amounted,  on  June  80, 1886,  to  105,829,-  herence  of  the  Conservatives,  who  aupi 

500  kronor,  while  the   value  of  the  railroads  Sverdrup  in  order  to  avert  a  more  radic 

and  other  assets  was  139,919,600  kronor.  gime  under  Judge  Qvam  and  Prof.  Sars. 

Tke  IfHy* — The  troops  of  the  line  number  rejection  of  an  ecclesiastical  bill  that  wai 

750  officers  and  18,000  soldiers,  which  number  sented  by  Jakob  Sverdrup,  while  he  was 

must  not  be  exceeded  even  in  time  of  war  with-  ister  of  Wor?*hip,  brought  on  a  protracted 

out  the  consent  of  the  Storthing.     The  land-  net  crisis.    The  opponents  of  the  Prime  ] 

v8Brn  and  landstorm  are  democratic  orgnniza-  ter  demanded  the  resignation  of  his  ne; 

tions,  which  can  only  be  called  on  for  the  de-  but  Sverdrup  declared  that  the  questioi 

fense  of  the  country.  not  of  a  nature  to  require  the  retirement 

Hm  NaYy« — The  fleet  in  July,  1887,  couMsted  defeated  minister,  and  that  the  whole  G 

of  4  monitors,  42  other  steamers,  and  50  sailing-  would  retire  if  the  matter  were  pressed 

vessels.  issue,  and  his  view  should  not  be  sast 

^ummtm* — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  Besides  his  nephew,  only  Councilors  1 

1886  was  185,169.000  kronor,  equivalent  to  land   and  Stang  among  the  members  c 

$36,495,000  :  the  value  of  the  exports,  102,844,-  Cabinet  supported  the  Premier  on  this 

000  kronor,  equivalent  to  $27,567,000.     Of  the  tion.     The   members  who   held  the  op| 

imports  88,039.000  kronor  came  from  Germany,  view  were  not  entirely  true  to  the  princi 

84,472,000  kronor  from    Great    Britain,  16,-  parliamentarism  which  they  championei 

691,000  kronor  from  Sweden,  and  11,988,000  cause  Councilor  Bliz,  the  actual  cbidf  • 

kronor  from  Russia.     Of  the  exports,  84,021,-  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  wl 

000  kronor  went  to  Great  Britain,  14,255,1)00  longed  to  the  opposition  clique  in  the  Ca 

kronor  to  Sweden,  and  12,818,000  kronor  to  was  as  fully  committed  to  the  r^ected  pi 

Germany.      The    imports    from    the   United  of  church    reform  as   Jakob  Sverdrup. 

States  were  vahied  at  5,950,000  kronor,  and  question  of  diplomatic  administration  wi 

the  exports  to  the  United  States  at  540,000  tied  by  an  agreement  that  foreign  affairs  s 

kronor.  be  brought  before  a  council  composed  of  \ 

NavlgatlM. — The  number  of  vessels  entered  ish  and  Norwegian  representatives,  in  \ 

at  Norwegian   ports  in  1885  was   11,049  of  the.  King  should  be  the  presiding  oflScei 

2,359,600  tons,  of  which  5,782  of  1,334,160  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister  should  hai 

tons  had  cargoes.     The  number  cleared  was  initiative.     This  was  far  from  satisfacU 

11,911,  of  2,878,149  tons,  of  which  10,462,  of  the  Norwegian    Democrats,  who  insisU 

1,883,575  tons,  were  with  cargoes.     The  nuiii-  Sverdrup^  original  demands.  In  the  Stor 

her  entered  that  carried  the  Norwegian  flag  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Qvam  in  fa^ 

was  6,387,    of    757,271    tons ;    the  number  the  creation  of  a  separate  Norweician  Mi 

cleared,  6,408,  of  1,524,008  tons.  of  Foreign  Affairs,  a  proposition  which  hnn 

The  mercantile  marine,  in  the  beginning  of  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  in  its 

1886,   comprised   7,664  vessels,   of  1,563,020  gramme  for  the  elections  of  1888.     The 

tons,  employing  58,624  men.    The  steam-ves-  tion  of  the  viceroyalty  has  been  brongh 

sels  numbered  510,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  ward  by  Bi'6mstjerne  Bjomson  and  otb< 

114,108  tons.  holders  of  the  parity  of  Norway.    The  ai 

Eallrtads,  Pists,  and  Telegnphg. — The  length  of  of  union  provide  that  a  viceroy  of  Norwaj 

the  railroad  lines  in  operation  in  1887  was  he  aitpointed,  who  must  be  a  Swede. 

1,562  kilometres.  dignity  has  been  unifonnly  conferred  on 

The  post-office  in  1886  forwarded  20,776,622  the  crown  prin'^.e  or  his  eldest  son.     The 

letters  and  20,718,555   newspapers.     The  re-  wegiann  now   complain  that  the  office 

oeipts  were  2,258,936  kronor;  expenses,  2,810,-  badge  of  subjection,  and  that  it  should 

268  kronor.  be  abolished  or  filled  by  a  Norwegian. 

The  state  telegraph  lines  at  the  close  of  18^6        8WITZEBLAND,  a  federal  republic  in  o 

bad  a  total  length   of  7,487  kilometres,  with  Europe.    The  legislative  authority  of  thi 

1«S,933  kilometres  of  wires.    The  number  of  in-  federacy  is  vested  in  the  State  Council,  in ' 

temal  dispatches  was  479,091.  and  the  total  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons  is  repret 

nmnber  of  dispatches  850,959.  •  The  receipts  by  two  members,  and  the  National  Co 

were  888,155  kronor,  and  the  expenses  1,062,-  chosen  by  direct  suffrage  in  the  proport 

233  kronor.    The  railroad  companies  possessed  one  member  to  every  20,000  inhabitants. 

1,583  kilometres  of  lines,  and  2,531  kilometres  executive  authority  is  in  the  bands  o 

4)f  wires.  Federal  CounciL    The  members  of  this 

-  JItelstertal  Crisis— The  Democratic  Prime  Min-  elected  on  Dec.  16, 1886,  are  as  follow :  '. 

ister,  Sverdrup,  has  not  satisfied  by  his  course  Droz,  President  for  1887;  W.  F.  Hertei 

a  great  section  of  his  party,  although,  by  in-  Vice- President  for  1887  and  President  for 
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chenck;  Dr.  E.  Welti;  L.  Ruohonnet;  receipts  in  1885  were  73.787,412  francs  and 

Iph  Deacher ;  B.  Hammer.  the  expenses  of  operation  39,577,625  francs. 

Id  PtpvlatlML — The  area  of  Switzerland  Hm  PMI-OfDctb — The  number  of  letters  and 

>  square  kilometres.    The  populati(m  post-cards  forwarded  in  1886  was  58,881.144, 

was  2,846,102,  comprising  1,894,626  not  including  31,477,056  international  letters; 

id  1,451,476  females.    The  number  of  the  number  of  journals,  68,215,802. 

i8  in  1886  was  20,080,  against  20.105  Tetegnphs.— The  lengtli  of  telegranh  lines  in 

the  number  of  births,  84,142,  against  1886  was  7,025  kilometres ;  the  length  of  wires, 

the  number  of  deaths,  63,440,  against  17,068  kilometres.    There  were  8,184,470  mes- 

excess  of  births  over  deaths,  20,702,  sages  sent  over  the  wires  in  1886,  of  which 

18,801.    The  population  of  Geneva  in  1,793,938  were  paid  internal  dispatches,  956,- 

8  52,819  without,  and  72,819  with  the  981   were  foreign    dispatches,   326,998    were 

ZQrich  and  its  suburbs  had  89,804  forwarded  in  transit,  and  106,608  were  official, 

nts ;  Basle  had  72,304,  and  Bern  49,-  The  receipts  were  3,293,264  francs  and  the 

migration  beyond   seas    amounted  in  expenses  2,799,855  frnncs. 

6,342    individuals,  against  7,588  in  IitmatlMal  Ctpyright — The  ratifications  of 

S08  in  1884,  and  18,502  in  1882.    Of  the  treaty  for  the  creation  of  an  international 

grants  4,868  went  to  North  America.  union  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic 

BS. — The  financial    account  for    1886  property,  whicli  was  signed  at  Bern  on  Sept  9, 

le  total  revenue  61,097,496  francs,  and  1886,  were  exchanged  at  the  snme  place  on 

inditure  58,067,506  francs.    The  budg-  Sept.  5,  1887,  by  the  representatives  of  Ger- 

)88,  approved  by  the  National  Council  many,  England,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Havti, 

9,  1887,  estimates  the  revenue  at  56,-  Italy,  Liberia,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis.     Otlier 

francs,  and  the  expenditure  at  56,-  states  may  be  admitted  into  the  union  at  any 

francs.    The  assets  of  the  Confedera-  time  on  giving  their  adhesion  to  the  treaty, 

ounted  to  65,966,178  francs,  and  the  Authors,  painters,  engravers,  composers,  and 

36,670,616  francs  on  Jan.  1,  1887.     A  dramatists  enjoy  in  all  the  countries  forming 

establish  a  spirit  monopoly  was  passed  the  union  the  same  protection  for  their  works 

by  the  National  and  State  Councils,  and  that  each  country  gives  to  its  own  citizens, 

emand  of  48,255  citizens  was  submitted  subject  to  the  conditions  and  formalities  which 

to  the  popular  vote,  which  confirmed  are  prescribed  in  the  country  where  the  work 

The  Federal  Council  in  August,  1887,  is  first  published.  The  duration  of  copyright 
e<l  a  loan  of  10,000,000  francs  to  carry  can  not  exceed  in  other  countries  the  limit  of 
sure  into  effect.  time  established  in  the  country  of  origin  of 
mj* — The  Federal  army  is  composed  the  work.  Authorized  translations  are  pro- 
*egnlar  troops  or  Bundesauszug,  com-  tected  as  original  works,  and  authors  possess 
f  citizens  from  twenty  to  thirty  two  for  the  term  of  ten  years  the  right  of  making 
age;  the  Landwehr,  which  comprises  or  authorizing  translations  of  their  produc- 
men  from  thirty-three  to  forty-five  tionn.  Articles  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
I ;  and  the  Landsturm,  organized  under  zines  may  be  protecte<l  by  international  copy- 
at  went  into  force  in  1887.  The  latter  right,  with  the  exception  of  articles  of  political 
'  includes  retired  officers  under  fifty  five  discussion  and  of  news  of  the  day  and  current 
Id,  retired  non-commissioned  officers  topics.  The  publication  of  extracts  from  copy- 
diers  up  to  the  age  of  fifty,  and  all  righted  works  for  educational  or  scientific 
tizens  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  purposes  or  in  chrestomathics  is  governed  by 
•  are  not  enrolled  in  the  Landwehr,  as  the  laws  existing  in  the  several  countries,  or 
young  men  between  the  ages  of  seven-  by  special  arrangements  that  may  be  made 
i  twenty.  The  eflPective  strength  of  the  between  the  contracting  parties.  Plays  and 
army  on  Jan.  1,  1887,  was  120,393  musical  dramas  are  protected,  whether  pub- 
and  soldiers;  that  of  the  Landwehr,  lished  or  not,  and  if  published,  their  represen- 
nen.  The  Landsturm  is  expected  to  tation  on  the  stage  is  interdicted  wlienever  the 
,000  men  to  the  fighting  strength  of  author  prints  a  warning  to  that  effect  on  the 
ublic.  A  credit  of  840,000  francs  was  title-page  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  work, 
by  the  National  Council  in  June,  1887,  Literary  adaptations,  arrangements  of  music, 
purpose  of  supplying  12  batteries  with  and  similar  appropriations  are  forbidden  unless 
nnon.  The  Swiss  artillery  possesses  the  alterations  are  sufficient  to  confer  the 
l-pieoes  and  400  siege-guns  character  of  a  new  original  work.  An  inter- 
ne.— The  special  imports  of  merchan-  national  office  is  established  at  Bern  under  the 
1886  were  of  the  t<»tnl  value  of  758,-  name  of  the  Office  of  the  International  Union 
francs;  the  special  exports  637,633,000  for  the   Protection  of  Literary  and   Artistic 

Works.     The  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the 

Mb. — The  length  of  railroad  lines  in  governments  composing  the  union,  but  must 

•n  in  1885  was  2,784  kilometres,  exclu-  not   exceed   60,000  francs   per  annum.     The 

68   kilometres  of   mountain   railroad  office  is  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  su- 

]  by  foreign  companies.     The  cost  of  perior  administration  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 

jtion  was  1,048,627,602  francs.     The  tion.     The  functions  of  the  office  are  prescribed 
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in  a  special  protoool^  and  inolnde  the  collection  of  the  iatemational  nnion.     The  uroe  n  tn* 

sod  publication  uf  loformatioD  relative  to  the  of  ballet  danced.     Tbe  protection  of  nnsieil 

protection  of  authors'  rights,  the  consideration  works  does  not  extend  to  automatic  arrun- 

of  general  qnestions  of  ntilitj  likel;  to  be  of  ments  of  airs  io  mech&nical  inatmments.    lb* 

Interest  to  the  union,  and  tbe  publication  of  treaty  went  into  force  three  months  from  ttie 

a  periodical.     Photographic   reproducriona  of  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications.    It  wh 

protected  works  are  forbidden,  and  countries  concluded  for  an  indefinite  perioil,  anyoftlw 

in  which  photographs  are  protected  extend  the  contracting  governments   being  at  liberty  to 

same  protection  to  citisens  of  tbe  other  states  withdraw  on  twelve  months'  notice. 


TIBPON.    The  largest  and  most  important  it  with  the  rod  and   line.     It  has  lunji  btca 

of  the  Claptidm,  speciScallr   Megolopt  thru-  known  that  it  would  take  bait,  but  its  wonder- 

(oii^  (Qnnthcr),  a  salt-water  fish  occurring  in  ful   activity  enabled    it   to    break   awsi  wiiti 

the  western  Allantio  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  such  certainty  that  few  sportsmen  csred  U 

and  ranging  from  the  coast  of  South  America  risk  their  tackle  in  the  encunnt«r.     So  reoeal- 

northword  as  far  as  Cape  Cod.     In  the  liigher  ly  as  1883,  B.  C.  Clarke,  author  of  "  Fishes  ui 

latitudes  it  is  comparatively  rare,  thoagh  the  tbe  Eaat  Florida  Coa^t,"  wrote  somewhat  in- 

specimen  in  the  National  Moseum  at  Washing-  credulously  of  the  alleged  uaptnre  of  ■  tsrpOB 

ton  was  captured  oS  the  coast  of  New  Jersey,  with  roil  and  reel  in  Indian  River,  Florid^ 

It  is  quite  abundant  among  the  West  Indies,  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greatest  anting 

and  hiis  rarely  been  found  aa  far  eastward  as  feats  on  record.      "  No  man,"   be  says  "ii 

tbe  Bermudas.    In  the  summer  it  frequently  strong  enougti  to  hold  a  large  tarpon  imlcw  be 

ascends  the  sonthern  rit-era  in  large  nnmbera  is  provided  with  adragor  buoy,  in  the  tbape 


in  pursuit  of  small  fish,  its  natural  food.    The  ot  an  empty  keg  attached  to  tbe  line,  wbidi 

tarpon  net  iiifreqnently  attains  a  length  of  9  may  retard  or  even  stop  the  fish  after  a  while." 

feet  and  a  weight  of  160  pounds.     The  whole  Witli   the  aid  of  anoh  a  drag  the  fish  nisj  bf 

body   is   covered   with   large   circular   scales,  borpooned.      Such   was  the  nsual  method  nf 

sometimes  as  much  as  2i  inches  in  diameter,  capture  until  within   a  few   veare,  and  similsr 

Hnd  of  a  beautiful  silvery  luster,  darlier  on  the  methods  are   still   followed    for   purposes  of 

back.     These  scales  are,   to  some  extent,   an  trade,  for  the  tarpon  makes  liitht  of  any  net  or 

article  of  trade,  lieinif  sought  for  as  curiosities  snare,   leaping  over  or  breaking   I  hrongh,  u 

and  used  for  decorative  purposes.  may  best  suit  ois  convenience. 

The  commonly -accepted  name  is  tarpon,  but  It  has  been  demonstrnted   by  skillful  Bport»- 

it  was  formerly  written  tarpom   nnd   twrpiim.  men  ihnt  the  tarpon   can   be  t«ken  with  tbt 

It  is  sometimes  called  "Jew-fish,"  especially  tackle  used  for  bfiss.  but  niicceitsfal   csptnrfs 

in  Georgia  nod  Florida,   and   elsewhere   '*  fW-  are  still  so  rare  that  they  are  regarded  iu>  cti- 

ver-fish"  and  "silver  king."      Farther  west  dence  of  great  skill.     At  Charlotte  Hirbnr, 

among  the  French-speaking  people  of  the  g<df  according  to  "  Forest  ond  Stream,"  78  tirpon 

eoastit  is  the  "grand-*cBille"  (great  scale),  and  were    taken  during   the   winter  of   1886-'S7. 

Id  Texas  the  "savanilla."     It  is  edilile,  though  The  writer,  who  signs  himself  "  Al  Fresco." 

not  especially  prizeil  as  an  article  of  food.  recommends  a  stont   two-joint   split-bamboo. 

Within  a  few  years  the  tarpon  has  become  bincewood,  or  greenheort  rod,  from  wren  b) 

famons    among    sportsmen    as    a    game-fish,  eight  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  a  stmnt 

owing  to  lis  great  beauty,  strength,  andendnr-  reel  to  carry  600  feet  of  16.  18.  or  81  thrwd 

•nee,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  capturing  Cnttybunk  line.    For  hooks  10-0  O'Sbai^b- 
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r  13-0  Limerick,  and  for  snooda  henv; 

or  silk  or  joiDt«d  piiinu-wire.     Th« 

usaally  iriullet  or  hoiuu  commoD  fiaii. 
rpoQ  Bea!>on  may   be  said  Ui  last  all 

ID   Florida,  though   it  is   beat  toward 

it  is  the  habit  of  the  tieli  when  struck 

e  a  rapid  rush  of  60  or   GO  ynrda,  and 

ap  from  the  water,  opeaiiig  his  immense 

and  gill-  to  thdr  widest  extent,  atid 
;  himself  with  such  violent  coatorliuns 
e  hiH)k  is  often  torn  out,  and  he  i 
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3  then 


>  for  bis  fldve 


a  and 


Bj  experienced 
ten  the  tarpon  is  regarded  as  a  far  riioi-e 
t  antagonist  than  the  salmon,   and   he 

0  doubt  take  rank  us  the  king  of  Ameri- 
me-lisbes.  Very  Jittle  has  ae  yet  been 
.ed  about  the  tarpon  uutaide  of  the  bare 
io  details,  or  in  the  letters  of  newspaper 
•ondentB,  but  the  time  ie  no  doubt  at 
'ben  aportamen  will  come  from  oerosB 

to  test  their  skill  against  bis  strength 
durance. 

.OE,  lENJlMlN  nuiHUN,  on  Americao 
.bom  in  Lowvillr,  N.Y.,Jnly  19,  1818; 
>  Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  24,  1887.  He  was 
ted  at  Madiaon  (Jaiversitv,  Hamilton, 
of  which  his  father,  Stephen  W.  Taylor, 
jsideDtjin  1839,  and  at  the  age  ot  twenty- 

1  became  literary  editor  of  the  Chicago 
ing  Journal,"  and  aubaeqaently  its  war 
londent.    He  also  appeared  frequently 

literary  associations  and  the  general 
as  a  lecturer.  Among  his  pobliBhed 
;aare  "  Attractions  of  Language"  (New 


death  he  delivered  to  his  publishers  the  nianu- 
script  of  hia  first  novel,  entitled  "  Tlieophilus 
Trent"  Much  of  Mr.  Taylor's  prose  is  very 
fine.  Although  his  fancy  whs  ciuberant  and 
untrained,  it  was  also  pictureeqae,  symputhetiit, 
and  earneaL  The  London  "Times"  called  him 
the  Oliver  Goldsmith  of  America.  Hia  letten 
from  the  seat  of  war  were  among  the  most 
vivid  and  notable  that  filled  the  newspaptni 
at  that  tragic  period.  Hia  "Battle  above  the 
Clouds,"  a  description  of  the  engngement  on 
Lookout  mountain  in  November,  1H63,  was 
especially  fuuoiis.  Like  his  prose,  Mr.  Taylor's 
verse  ie  somewhat  embarrassed  by  conoeita 
and  oadenced  ajllablee,  bnt  he  has  left  a  lew 
poems  that  pass  from  one  anthology  to  another, 
and  constantly  find  their  way  into  scraji-books 
and  newspaper  corners.  Among  the»e  are 
notably  "  J  he  Isle  of  the  Long  Ago,"  which 
begins— 

"  Oh  !  a  wondetfiil  Biraim  is  the  river  Time, 
Aa  it  fluwB  tbrouKh  the  rcitim  or  Teats," 

"  Rhymes  of  the  River,"  of  which  the  open- 
ing ie— 

"  Oh  river,  far  flowinjt, 

How  hroad  thou  art  (nriniDg, 
And  the  Bentinel  beadkndB  vail  grimly  for  thee," 

and  "  The  Old  Viilsge  Choir."  A  floe  speci- 
men of  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  both  as  to  concep- 
tion and  style,  is  found  in  a  fragment  entitled 
•■The  Northern  Lights": 

"  To  clBlm  the  Arctic  csme  the  »un. 
With  bacceraofthe  burriine  zone; 


And  there  th«y  Boa 


.™?'?' 


184B):  "January  and  Jnne  "  (Chicago, 
"PictnresinCempand  Field"  (1871): 
World  on  Wheeia"  (1873);  "Old-Time 
fa  and  Sheaves  of  Rhvme"  (187*); 
9  Of  Yesterday"  (1877);  "Summer 
',  Gleaned  from  Rural  Nooks"  (1879); 
een  the  Gates,"  pictores  of  Oalifornift 
)81);  "Dnice  Domum,  the  Burden  of 
(IH84):  and  n  complete  collected  edi- 
bia  poems  (1837).    Shortly  before  bis 


Those  Northern  Lintts,  for  ever  oold  I ' 
Personally,  Mr.  Taylor  was  genial  and  re- 
sponsive, but  he  was  so  sensitive  and  shrink- 
ing that  he  invented  methods  to  avoid  meeting 
strangers,  and  to  account  for  Ids  late  appear- 
ances before  and  sudden  disappearances  after 
hia  lectures.  To  the  chainnan  who  was  to  in- 
troduce him,  be  would  say  :  "  Do  it  quickly  I  1 
would  rnther  chop  a  rord  of  wood  than  sit 
here  five  minutes."  In  his  later  years  Mr. 
Taylor  traveled  eitenaively  in  California, 
Mexico,  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Dniversity  of  California  gave  him  the  degree 
of  LL.  n. 

TGNNESSiE.  State  CorefweM^The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year:  Gov- 
ernor, Robert  L.  Taylor,  Democrat;  Secretary 
of  State,  John  Allison;  Treasurer  and  Insur- 
ance Commissioner,  J.  W.  Thomas;  Comp- 
troller, P.  P.  Picksrd;  Attorney -General,  B. 
J.  Lea;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
T.  H.  Pahie,  succeeded  liy  Frank  M.  Smith; 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Statistica.  and 
Minesi,  A.  J.  McWhirter,  succeeded  by  B.  H. 
Hord;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Peter  Tiirney ;  Associate  Justices.  W,  C.  Tolken. 
W.  C.  Caldwell,  B.  L.  Snodgrass,  and  W.  H. 

Lectatattve  Senlwi.— The  session  of  ihis  year 
extended  trom  January  3  to  March  29.     On 
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Jannary  18  Hon.  Washington  C.  Whitthorne,  Taxing  and  retrulating  the  bwiness  of  matatl  or 

who  was  then  holding  under  appointment  from  »«»f88"aent  insurance.          « ,  ,^^ .  ,   u-*    *.  *  • 

♦k^/i^„^ ^   «oo  «w^i  n«i»Li  ftf.foo  fl^.,o_  Authormni?  cities  ot  over  32,000  inhabitwitB  to  I 


the  Governor,  was  elected  United  States  Sena-  bond^Ttbr  wSer-workL 

tor  for  the  term  ending  March  8.     The  choice  To  permit  the  oonsolidAtion  of  noa-competiiig  nil- 

of  hin  successor  for  the  next  full  term  of  six  road  lines. 

years  also  devolved  upon  this  Legislature,  and  Prohibiting  corporationn  from  influencing^  the  Totn 

was  the  cause  of  a  prolonged  contest  in  ,he  "'^^^^t^JZ^'^i^,^^ ''"^'^'^ 

Democratic  caucus.     Sixty-eight  ballots  were  Tq  esTtablbSf  a  unilbrm  standard  of  weijfhta  and 

taken^  on  the  last  of  which  ex-Governor  Will-  meaBures  in  the  State. 

iam  B.  Bate  received  78  votes,  all  but  6  of  the  Allowing  guardians  to  loan  money  of  their  wanb 

votes  cast.  Before  this  result  hrtd  been  reached,  ®°  J**^.^^^-     ^.            .  ^       .    ^     o.  .     • 

five  joint  ballots  had  been  taken  in  the  Legis-  ^J^^J,'^"^  *^'  *^"  appointment  of  a  State  mine  m- 
lature  without  a  choice.     On  the  sixth  ballot 

Bate  received    81    votes,  and    Archibald  M.  FfauuMCSi — At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 

Hughes  (Republican)  45.     Two  important  re-  treasury  statement  showed  a  considerable  defi- 

sults  of  the  session  were  a  pew  law  regulating  cit;  at  its  close  there  was  a  cash  balance  of 

the  assessment  and  collection  of  revenue,  and  a  $225,762.81.    For  the  last  three  months  of  the 

resolution  in  favor  of  the  prohibitory  constitu-  year  the  receipts  were  $448,101.87,  and  the  ex- 

tional  amendment  as  passed  by  the  Legislature  penditures  $280,602.03.     In  1887  the  increase 

of  1885.     The  revenue  act  seeks  to  secure  a  in  assessed  values  over  1886  was  $14,640,402. 

more  equitable  valuation   of  property,  more  iBdiistrial  SchMl. — The  Tennessee  Industrial 

complete  assessment,  and  more  eflicient  collec-  School  for  Boys  at  Nashville,  founded  by  pri- 

tion  of  taxes.    Coupled  with  it,  an  act  was  vat  e  enterprise  and  given  to  the  State,  was  first 

passed  raising  the  State  tax  to  forty-five  cents,  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  at  the  be- 

and  revising  the  system  of  special  taxes.    Spe-  ginning  of  the  year.     Fifty-two  boys  were  ad- 

cific  appropriations  were  made  for  the  com-  mitied  during  the  year,  of  whom  forty-three 

p1eti<m  of  the  West  Tennessee  Insane  Hospital  remained  at  its  close.     Of  these,   thirty-Hye 

($150,000)  and  the  completion  and  equipment  were  white  and  eight  colored.     Theexpmseof 

of  a  similar  hospital  in  East  Tennessee  ($50,-  constructing  and  furnishing  the institutioo  was 

000).    Other  acts  of  the  session  were  as  follow :  over  $18,000. 

-,         . ,           ^       .^.         J  .          *       u     .u  PwuiitB. — The  entire  commercial  supply  of 

To  enable  counties,  cities,  and  towns  to  subscribe  ^^„„„#.„  c^^  ^.u^  ^^„«4.««.  ^^^^^  .a^.^  v:\.Jt;»:. 

to  the  capital  stock  of  any  riilroad  company  incorpo-  Peanuts  for  the  country  comes  from  Vinnnu 

rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  and  lennessee,  with  small  exports  from  North 

To  punish  false  pretenses  in  obtainin?  the  registra-  Carolina.     The  Virginia  crop  for  this  year  u 

tion  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  estimated   at   1,800,000  bushels,  and  the  Ten- 

'^o^rel^nuhe  adulteration  of  candy.  ^^^.^  production  at  750,000  bushels.     Forthe 

Increasing  the  pension  granted  to  disabled  Confed-  Past  two  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  de- 

erate  soldiers  and  to  disabled  Federal  soldiers,  not  crease  in  the  Tennessee  production,  while  thit 

pensioned  bv  the  Federal  Government,  from  ten  to  of  Virginia  shows  a  considerable  increase, 

twenty-five  dollars  a  month,  and  extending  the  act  to  (j^  „4  IrWL— The  estimated  production  of 

thosejho  have  lost  both  arms  or  both  Tegs  m  tne  ^^^,  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^,^  2  O^aOOO 

To  permit  parties  defendant  in  orimuial  causes  to  ^ons,  and  of  pig-iron,  250,344  tons. 

testify  iu  their  own  behalf.  EtectiM. — The     prohibitory       cinstitatiooal 

To  provide  a  more  just  and  equitable  mechanics*  amendment,  having  been  adopted  by  two  «ic- 

lien  law.                -  ^     r   u  *,        *u*i,                j  cessive  Legislatures,  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 

To  relieve  druffsrints  of  all  taxes  that  have  accrued  ,    #          *»4i     *.•       •      a          ^      ^  ^     x>      *  *  i 

aj^ainst  them  as  liquor-dealers  under  the  revenue  laws  P'®  lorratih cation  m  August.     Out  of  a  total 

of  1881-82,  l833-'84. and  1885- '86.  vote  of  252,701,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 

To  create  a  board  of  public  works  for  the  city  of  presidential  vote  of  1884,  the  friends  of  prohi- 

Chattanoosra.     .....                ,      t        ,  bition  polled  117,504  votes,  and  its  opponents 

Authorizing  the  fundinif  of  coupons  that  have  been  1 45  i  of  ni7flin«t  tht»  umpndniPiit 

detached  from  State  bond.s,  and  not  heretofore  funded.  ^^2,wL*^^*ir I  ^   amendment. 

For  the  protection  of  fi.sh  between  March  15  and  TEXAS.     State   GOTeiWKBt.  —  The    following 

June  1 .  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Govem- 

Makinsr  it  unlawful  for  any  firm,  corporation,  or  or,  Lawrence  S.  Ross,  Democrat;  Lientenint- 

other  empioy er  who  o vvns  or  controls  a  store  for  the  Governor,  T.  B.  Wheeler :  Secretary  of  SUte,  J. 

Kale  01  general  merchandise  to  force  or  attempt  to     \ir    d  •  j  j  v     t    %#    >»  /^    '.^ 

force  emplov6*  to  trade  at  such  store.                   ^  W.  Bames,  succeeded  by  J.  M.  Moore ;  Coinp- 

To  organize  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  to  provide  troller,  John  D.  McC>all ;  Treasurer,  Frank  K. 

for  its  flrovemmcnt.                          ,  Lubbock;  Attorney-General,  James  8.  Hogg; 

Accepting  the  gift  to  the  State  of  the  Randall-Cole  Superintendent  of   Public    Instruction,  Oscar 

Ind^trial  Schoor         '''^^'''^'''^  '^  ^  *^«  Tennessee  h.  Cooper ;  Commissioner  of  the  L.nnd  Office, 

Making  it  unlawful  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors  with-  ^     ^'    ^^^^'^    Chief  Justice    of   the   Supreme 

in  four  miles  of  any  school-house  outnide  of  an  incor-  Court,  Asa  H.  Willie ;  Associate  Justices,  John 

porated  town.  W.  Stayton  and  R.  R.  Gaines. 

Giving  land-owners  a  lien  on  the  crops  raised  on  UglglattTe  Searfwu— The  Legislature  met  Jan- 

an^work-sL'k"''"'''^^'''    ''^  "^^-y  ^^  ^^^  ^^  i"  sessionthree  months.    Ite 

Providinj/  for  the  observance  of**  Arbor  Day"  by  ^^^ly  days  were  occupied  with  a  contest  f»'r  the 

the  public  schools.  seat  held  by  United  States  Senator  Samoel  fi. 
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'.     As  both  houses  were  alfnost  anani-  ning  of  railroad  trains  by  force,  tbreato,  or  intimicU- 

V  Democratic,  tlie  contest,  which  contin-  *'®°  ***.*W  *^^"^-         u   j-    i     .u          ^    i^ 

rough  thirty  joint  ballots,  was  entirely  j^rieT       *^  peraons  who  divulge  the  aecrets  of  grand 

en   Democratic  leaders.      The  principal  -  Requiiing  railroads  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 

iates  were  Senator  Maxey,  Congressman  of  cars  for  the  shipment  of  fi*eight  ujton  the  appUca- 

H.  Reagan,  and  Judge  Ireland.     On  the  tion  of  any  person  thertfor. 

illot,  February  1,  Reagan  was  elected  by  Count?^^^       "^"^^^  ""^               """^  *"* 

of  101  to  25  for  Maxey  and  10  scatter-  Autnorizing  incorporated  cities  and  towns  to  hire 

The  legislation  of  the  session  includes  out  their  convicts. 

ilowing  acts :  Providing  a  penalty  for  the  attempted  consolidation 

of  parallel  or  competing  lines  of  railroad. 

peate  the  county  of  Brewster.  Provision  was  made  for  the  creation  of  a 

aling  the  law  of  March.  1881,  granting  to  vet-  commission    of    appeals,   consisting   of   three 

ertiffcates  of  1,280  acres  of  land  in  the  State.  persons,  to   which   the  Supreme  Court  might 

|asingthe  punishment  tor  carrying  concealed  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^ought  before  it.     The  Governor 

ting  i«ix  new  counties  out  of  Tom  Green  Coun-  appointed  as  members  of  the  commission  ub- 

TSjtor,  Winkler,  Loving,  Upton,  Crane,  and  der  this  act  Walter  Acker,  W.  E.  Collard,  and 

uu*     A       •  u  J    r     •    *.  *  Richard  Maltby. 

rohibit  and  punish  dealing  in  tutures  j^                    ^y     institutions  were   estab- 

ngita  penal  offerise  to  prevent  or  attempt  to  ,.  *"'''^  "^^    ptiwuv  iijo»ii>ui.ivuo      «*^    ^oi,av- 

b  any  pei-son  from  engaging  or  continuinj,'  in  hsned— a  house  ot  correction  and  retormatory 

rtul  employment.  for  youthtnl  convicts,  to  cost  $50,000 :  an  asy- 

shing  abuse  and  profanity  toward  another,  lum  for  indigent  orphan?,  to  cost  $7,600;  and  a 

use  of  his  relatimsm  his  presence.  ^^^f,   dumb,   and    blind    asylum    for  colored 

mg  tbe  conversion  of  property  by  borrowere  or  „  ,\    ^^  ^^„»  ar^  nnn      tk^  «  «.««^  ;«  .  «  .^^.,- 

punishable  as  theft.  *^   ^  '     ''  youth,  to  cost  $50,000.     These  were  m  process 

luing  railroad  companies  to  give  their  em-  of  construction  at  the  close  of  the  year.     For 

thirtv  days'  notice  of  a  reduction  of  wu^jea.  the  sufferers  by  the  great  drouth  of  1886  the 

rovide  a  more  expeditious  method  ot  ascer-  8„ni  of  $100,000  was  appropriated,  which  was 

i^^S^S^^^^Ir^h  by  UHC  of  poi^ooB  or  <ji!t"buted  among  28,750  persuns  living  In  87 

yes.                                  '  (liflrerent    counties.      The  school    laws  wei-e 

reate  the  county  of  Mills.  amended  so  as  to  create  the  office  of  county 

rovide  for  the  sale  of  all  lands  set  apart  and  superintendent   of  school?,   and  otherwise  to 

id  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  the  render  school  management  more  efficient.     A 

sity,  and  the  several  asylums,  and  the  lease  ot  ^^«^  „»-:,»«.^«4.  i«.„  #l«<.iw  .v,.*  ..^^«,^«<.  ^*  .x-^ 

nds  and  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State,  and  P^Pf®.  stnngent  law  for  the  enforcement  of  pro- 

ent  the  unlawful  occupation  and  inclosure  of  hibition  m  places  under  a  prohibitory  regtme 

le.    [A  new  land  law].  was  also  adopted. 

lorizing  the  formation  of  corporations  to  con-  flnaiMg. — The  annual  report  of  the  Comp- 

own,  and  operate  deep-water  channels  and  t^oller  for   the  fiscal   year  ending  August  31 

reate  the  counties  of  Sutton  and  Schleicher  shows  that  the  annual  revenue  exceeded  the 

le  county  of  Crockett.  expenditures  by  $320,507.44,  leaving  a  balance 

re:.te  a  tureau  of  agriculture.  of  $888,970.44  in  the  treasury  at  the  close  of 

•egulate  the  time  and  manner  of  taking  and  ^he  period.      This   balance   had   increased  to 

jraters  of  tbe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  reach    $1,500,000  befoie  the  meetmg  ot  the 

)rotect  live-stock  by  offerin*,'  a  bounty  for  the  next  Legislature.     No  change  has  been  made 

tion  of  wolves,  panthers,  Mexican  lions,  tigers,  in  the  bonded  debt,  which  lemains  at  $4,237,- 

''^tin     the'^Tof  Con  ress     rovidin     for  n  ri  '^^^'      '^^^  ^^^^^  ^""^  ""^  ^^^^^  ®P*'^^*^  ^""^** 

PJx^rir^em  stetion"r^^  ^^^^  ^°^   ^^  '^^^ '  ^^o\d  the  greater  part  of  this,  only  $1,245,831 

irin^  all  railroads  to  furnish  reasonable  and  being  beyond  State  and  county  control, 

iciliiies  to  all  express  companies.  EdvcsttM* — According  to  the  school  census 

irintr  foreign  corporations  to  file  their  articles  f^,j.  j^^e  year  ending  August  31,  the  total  sc^hool 

arco:dZ«  trZTJ^^Z":'  ""■  Pop^Jon  was  60^041.  an  incren^  of  44,489 

reate  the  counties  of  Buchel,  Foley,  and  Jeff  over  1886.      Of  this  number  86,484  were  m 

)ut  of  the  county  of  Presidio.  cities  and  towns  having  special  school  districts, 

asin^  the  penalty  for  bigamy.  There  was  apportioned  out  of  the  school  fund 

oriring  cities  and  towns  to  levy  and  collect  ^     •       ^^             $2,326,526.25,  or  nearly  $4.70 

»r  the  construction  or  purchasie  ol  public  build-  -            u    i-'n     •      u     i              lu*         jL-1-^., 

ater-works,  sewere,  streets,  and  other  perraa-  f<>r  eaih  child  of  school  age.     Ihis  apportion- 

iprovements,  and  to  issue  bonds  therefor.  ment  being  greater  than  the  actual  revenues  of 

orizing  wills  and  testament^  that  have  been  the  school  fund  during  the  year,  a  deficit  of 

d  in  other  States  and  Territories  to  be  re-  1228,000  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  period, 

as  muniments  of  title  to  real  property  in  this  ^,^^  g^^^  University  at  the  close  of  the  year 

orizing  cities  and  towns  to  compromise  exist-  contamed  256  students. 

ebteduess.  Charitks. — There  were  155  pupils  at  the  State 

rovide  for  the  sale  of  such  appropriated  public  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvlum  at  Austin  during  the 

1  theorjwnized  counties  of  tlie  State  as  contain  fl^^^,             ^„^  igf  ^^  j^g  ^i^^^^      jhe  annual 

re  than  640  acres.  ^       *           a.->^  k>io       ti      t     *•*.  *•  ..  *^- 

anish  the  keeping  of  **opium-.ioint8.'»  expenses  were  $27,548      The  Institution  for 

Jig  it  an  offense  to  detain  or  prevent  the  run-  the  Blind  at  the  same  place  ccmtained  over  100 
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pupils  for  thd  year.    At  the  Anstin  Lanatic  vice  of  Attorney-General  Hogg,  annooooed  in 

Asylum  691  patients  were  cared  for  during  the  the  latter  part  of  the  year  that  the  Greer  Coaii- 

year,  556  remaining  at  the  end.     The  Terrell  ty  lands  were  open  for  sale  by  the  State  on  tbt 

l^unatic  Asylum  contained  601  patients  during  same  terms  as  other  State  land.     This  was  m^ 

the  year,  and  872  at  its  close.  by  a  proclamation  of  the  President,  issued  uo 

^ PttilteaUary* — There  were  at  the  Penitentiary  Jan.  8,  1888,  forbidding  any  exercise  of  author- 

and '  the  various  convict  camps  of  the  State,  ity  by  the  State  over  this  region,  and  claiming 

8,033  prisoners  on  December  31.     A  part  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  majority  report  oi 

these  were  leased  to  individuals,  a  part  em-  the  commission,  as  a  part  of  Indian  Territorr. 

ployed  on  State  plantations  in  raising  cotton  PotttlctL — In  April  an  election  was  held  in 

and  sugar-cane,  others  were  engaged  In  brick-  the  Second  Congressional  District^  to  chouse  n 

making,  and  the  remainder  worked  within  the  successor  to  John  H.  Reagan,  Senator-el«ot. 

walls  of  the  prisons  at  Uuntsvilie  and  Rusk.  Hon.  William  U.  Martin,  tiie  only  candidate, 

CMStitvtiMiil  AflieBteeiits. — Six  amendments  to  was  elected, 

the  Constitution,  f>roposed  by  the  Legislature  TREATY-MAKIIIG    POWEE   OF   THE  illlD 

in  March,  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  an  STATES.    This  was  the  subject  of  an  important 

election  held  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Angust.  opinion  rendered  by  the  United  Stated  Supreme 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these  provided  Court.     What  are  the  scope  of  and  Umitatiom 

that  '^  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  exchange  of  on  the  authority  vested  by  the  Constitution  io 

intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medical,  me-  the  President  and  Senate  ?  what  are  the  powers 

chanical,  sacramental,  and  scieatitic  pnrposes,^^  of  Congress  or  the  prerogative  of  the  Honse  of 

should  be  prohibited  in  the  State.    An  aggress-  Representatives?  what  is  the  effect  of  a  trestj 

ive  campaign  was  made  by  the  friends  of  this  or  an  act  of  Congress  when  the  two  are  io 

measure,  but  it   was  defeated   by  a  vote  of  confli<a  ?  are  questions  which  have  been  peri- 

129,270  yeas  to  220,627  nays.     The  other  five  odically  discussed  since  the  foundation  of  the 

amendments  proposed  an  increase  in  the  pay  GovernmenL     The  provisions  in  the  Federal 

of  members  of  the  Legislature,  an  enlargement  Constitution  bearing  directly  and   indirect^ 

of  the  list  of  securities  in  which  the  Univer-  on  the  treaty-making  power  are  as  follow: 

sity  fund  may  be  invested,  a  provision  by  which  „    r ,    «     .  i      .  ,  «  ,                  ,        ,   . . 

the  Legislatare  should  regufate  the  a^sesanj ent  ,bf  J.^^^  .W^-ltlf  JL'sISr.ri^L'K 

of  taxes  in  unorganized  counties,  a  repeal  of  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senabni  present  concur. 

the  provision   forbidding  the  registration  of  Art.  II,  sec.  2,  d.  2. 

voters,  and  a  reorganization  of  the  judicial  sys-  No  State  shall  enter  into  onv  treaty,  alliAoce,  or 

teiu,  which  should  include  an  increase  in  the  ®^2,**!?®"!**^^°\^^.'^-  ^»  ^^'  }^  ^^J-  ^-     ^  .»     tt  -^^ 

-.  ..Jk«- «*  G....««««^  ri^««4- ,'.wi««.r,      Aii^4?4>k^«»  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 

number  of  Supreme  Court  indges.    All  of  these  staten  which  shall  be  made  in  purenance  thereof,  and 

amendments  were  defeated  by  mfiyorities  vary-  aU  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  tbe 

ing  from   60,000  to   nearly   160,000,  that  in-  authority  of  the  united  States,  shall  be  the  supmoe 

creasing  the  pay  of  legislators  being  most  un-  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall 

nonular  ^  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  '»r 

'^J;        L      .        T'j'**               4.1,  •*  — 'i.  laws  of  anv  State  to  the  contmry,  notwithstandin?. 

Gfeer  C«iiity. — Jurisdiction  over  this  territory,  ^^  yi,  cl.  2. 

which  lies  between  the  North  and  Prairie  Dog  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 

forks  of  the  Ked  River,  has  long  been  a  subject  and  equity  arismg  under  this  Con-ititution,  the  liwi 

of  dispute  between  the  State  and  the  United  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  j hid 

States,  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  some  doubt  f  ^/  ^  '°**^^'  "'^^^'^  ^^^'"^  authority.    Ait,  III,  sec 

as  to  which  fork  of  the  river  was  intended  to  'The  Congress  shall  have  power:  To  regulate cwd- 

be  the  boundary  between  it  and  Indian  Terri-  meroe  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 

tory.     As  early  as   1860  the  State   gave  the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.    Art.  I,  sec.  &, 

name  of  Greer  County  to  the  region,  and  it  has  ^^'?u  ..,1    <     .»•  •                    x,  ^^     -  •    ^  •  .\^ 

.    ^     "^  ^       ^  4.       »   •     'J*  4.-  All  bills  for  raismg  revenue  shall  onsmate  m  the 

amce  exercised  numerous  acts  of  jurisdiction  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Sen^mavpnv 

over  it,  chiefly  for  judicial  purposes.     Three  pose  or  concur  with  amendments  as  on  other  bilU 

years  ago  it  was  surveyed  by  State  officials,  a  Art.  I,  pec  7,  cl.  1. 

county  organization  perfected,  and  locations  of  ^The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by 

veteran  land-scrip  made  within  it  by  the  State  '^  ^^X^'^Lr^^J^^^ :^  '^Z^ 
These  locations  have,  however,  been  adjudged  pic.  Amendment  X. 
invalid  by  the  State  Supreme  Court.  For  sev- 
eral years  negotiations  have  been  in  progress  The  scope  of  the  treaty-making  power  a" 
looking  toward  a  settlement  of  the  question,  compared  with  the  legislative  power  of  the 
and  a  boundary  commission  created  by  Con-  Government,  and  the  effect  of  treaties  as  com- 
gress  has  passed  upon  the  conflicting  claims,  pared  with  acts  of  Congress,  are  not  defined 
The  majority  of  the  commission,  in  their  report  by  the  Constitution,  but  they  have  been  con- 
to  Congress,  rej'ect  the  claims  of  Texas,  while  8i<lered  in  numerous  cases  by  the  Federal 
the  Texas  members  of  the  commission  report  courts  and  with  no  diversity  in  the  decisions, 
favorably  for  their  own  State.  The  matter  As  early  as  1829.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  di- 
nwaits  the  decision  of  Congress,  but  meanwhile  livering  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  So- 
a  complication  has  arisen  by  tlie  action  of  the  preme  Court,  in  Foster  vs.  Neilson  (2  Peters's 
State  Land  Commissioner,  who,  upon  the  ad-  Keports,  314),  thus  expounded  the  law: 
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A  treaty  is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two  into  the  nDite<1  States  wns  to  be  determined 

oationa,  not  a  legislative  act.    It  doea  not  ^nerally  by  the  acta  of  Congress  of  1670  and  1876,  and 

'^?J^^V^lSiln^lHL^-^f^^^^^  not  by  the  treaty  made  with  Denmark  in  1870. 

cially  so  tar  a8  its  operation  i8  intra-temtonal,  but  is  ^^  „„  \  ^             "^  „       •  j    r  j       -wr  n          i^  i    j 

sarned  into  execution  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Ihat  Congress,"  said  Judge  Wallace,  **  had 

rei<pective  parties  to  the  instrument.    In  the  United  the  power  to  annul  this  treaty,  so  far  as  it 

States  a  different  principle  is  established.    Our  Con-  might  have  validity  as  a  rule  of  municipal  law, 

ititution  declares  a  treaty  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  jg  ^^j.  disputed.    Both  treaties  and  acts  of  Con- 

the  land.    It  is.  consequently,  to  be  regamed  m  courts     ^^^  „^^  „„j««  *u^  r»^.%ofU»*:^.»   «.Ka  a«.v«««,« 

3r  iustice  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  the  Led  kture,  gress  are,  under  the  Constitution,  the  supreme 

whenever  it  operates  of  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  law  of  the  land,  and  each  are  of  equal  authority 

le^slative  provision.     But  when  the  terms  of  the  within  the  sphere  of  the  constitutional  power 

stipulation  import  a  contract,  when  either  of  the  par-  of  the  respective  departments  of  the  Govern- 

?dlrl2S«f  ^thrpoli,?^tnt'r5«d'd^^^^^  |?ent  by  which  they  are  adopted;  therefore, 

partment :  and  the  Lcjrislature  must  execute  the  con-  the  treaty  or  the  act  of  Congress  is  paramount, 

brace  before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  court.  according  as  it  is  the  latest  expression  of  the 

In  Taylor  vs,  Morton  (2   Curtis's  Reports,  will  of  the  law-making  power."    Similar  views 

454),  beard  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  were  expressed  by  Justice  Field  in  the  opinion 

in  Massachusetts,  in  1855,  it  was  decided  that  ^^  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  California 

the  duty  on  Russian  hemp  was  to  be  deter-  in  the  case  of  Ah  Lung  (18  Federal  Reporter, 

mined  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1842,  and  not  by  28)  decided  September  24,  1888.   The  question 

the  Russian  treaty  of  1882.     Justice  Curtis  had  reference  to  an  alleged  conflict  between  the 

held  that  the  act  of  Congress  was  to  rule,  be-  Chinese  exclusion  law  passed  by  Congress  and 

canse  it  was  the  later  expression  of  the  legis-  the  treaty  with  China.    Justice  Field  said : 

lative  will.     He  said :  A  treaty  is  in  its  nature  a  contract  between  two 

— ,.    -  _. .     V*-         .u^ J  «.u^  FT-.:*   1  nations,  and  by  writers  on  public  law  Is  generally  so 

Theforeinrnsovcrcumbetwe^  whomand  the  ^  treated,' and  not  as  having  oHtself  the  foi?e  of  a  IcVih- 

States  a  treaty  hiw  been  iMde  ^^.^  »  n^ht  to  e^^^  1    j^^  ^       The  Con^titStion  of  tJie  United  States, 

andm^uire  its  stipulations  to  be  kept  witTi  scrupulous  however,  places  both  treaties  and  laws  made  in  pur- 

S^^^'n'iL^^"^^  •  "^^''•'*^'^^^'°.1*''^•5^J°^"  nuance  thereof  in  the  same  category,  and  dectares 

this  shall  be  done  is  exdusi vely  for  the  consideration  ,            ^  ^y^^  ^^  ^^^  l^^  ^^  the  land.    It  does  not 

of  Uje  U";^^.Statcs.     Whether  the  trcat^^^^^^      Oselt  .           .^j,      ^  pliramount  authority  over  the  other, 

be  the  rule  ot  action  of  the  people  as  welf  as  the  Qov-  |^  ^.^^  ^  ^  ^^[^  ^  ^^^3  by  its  own  force,  without 

cmmeat,  whether  the  power  to  enforce  and  apply  it  legislation,  it  is*  to*  be  regaVded   by  the  ^urts  as 

shall  reside  m  one  department  or  another  neitfier  the  equivalent  to  a  legislative  act,  but  Nothing  furti.er. 

treaty  itself  nor  any  imphcation  drawn  from  it  gives  jH                     ^^  ^^.^^     ^,j^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^ 

him  any  nght  to  inciuire.    If  the  people  ol  the  United  Congress  cin  also  net,  that  bod  v  mav  modffy  its  pro- 

Stat«  were  to  rei^al  ^^  much  of  their  C  onstitution  as  ^.^.^^^      supereede  them  entirely.  "The  immigration 

makes  treaties  part  of  their  municipal  hvx  no  foreign  ^j.  forei^ers  to  the  United  States,  and  the  comlitionn 

sovereign  with  whom  a  treaty  exists  ecu W  mstly  con-  ^^^^^  ^y       ^,^^1,  ^e  permitted  to  remain,  are 

plain,  tor  it  is  not  a  matter  with  which  Be  has  any  a^ropriate  subjects  of  legislation  as  well  as  of  treaty 

com^m.  ...                r*u    ^    -41.    -*•  1    ^f*.x.^r<^^  stipulation.     Ko  treaty  can  deprive  Concrress  of  its 

The  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Con-  t.^^  .^^  ^^  ^  ^^      ^  \^  ^^j^  {,^  ^^  j  Jj.^  (,^^18, 

rtitutionis:  *^ThisConstituti^  m  the  case  of  tavlor  vs.  Mortbn:   "Inasmuch  a^ 

United  States    which  shall   be  made  m  PJ"uance  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  contiiiue  to  operate  as  part  of  our  mu- 

thereof,  and  all  treatiw  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  ^j^j    j  j^^  ^^^  be  obeyed  Vv  the  people,  applied  by 

under  the  authority  of  the  United  states,  shall  be  the  ^^e  >diciarv,  and  executed  'bv  thrpresldent,  whife 

supreme  law  of  the  land."    There  is  nothing  m  the  they  continue  unrepealed  ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  power 

language  of  this  clai^  which  enables  us  to  say  that  of  repealing  these  munici^l  laws  must  reside  kome- 

in  the  case  supposed  the  treat v,  and  not  the  act  of  ^hei^Tand  nobody  oth^  than  Congress  possesses 

Congress,  is  to  »» >rd  the  rule..  Ordinarily  treaties  are  ,,  ^^en  legislative  power  is  applioabll  to  slich  laws 

not  rules  prescribed  by  sovereigns  tor  the  conduct  of  ^^l^enever  thev  relate  to  subjecto  which  the  Constitu- 

their  subject-*,  but  contracts,  by  which  they  agree  to  *  -                .    j  . 
re?ulate  their  own  conduct    This  provision  of  o 
Constitution  has  made  treaties  part  of  our  municij 

law.     But  it  has  not  assigned  to  them  any  particumr  ^    .^  ^^  binding  upon  the  courts  as  a  trcatv  upori  the 

degree  of  autiiority  m  our  municipal  law,  nor  deckred  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^    %^[^  ^^  bindmg,  except  is  the  HWr 

whether  Uws  so  enacted  shall  or  shall  not  be  para-  ^„^  ^j^^j^t^  ^^  interferes  with  the  fWr.    If  the 

mount  to  laws  otherwise  enacted    No  such  declaration  ^    j^^^  ^j^l^  ^j^^^  ^^  j,^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,  ^y^.^  ^^ 

IS  made  even  in  respect  to  the  Constitution  itself     It  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  letrislative  department,  it  may  pre- 

ui  named  in  coniunction  with  treaties  and  acts  of  Con-  ^^^^  j^^  complaint  to  the  executive  department,  and 

arresB,  as  one  of  the  supreme  laws,  but  no  supremacy  ^^^  ^^^^  otller  measures  as  it  may  deeili  that  justice 

18  in  terms  assigned  to  one  over  the  other.  ^^  .^^  ^^^  ^.^i^^j,^  ^^  subjects  requires.    The  courts 

In   1861  Congress  imposed  a  duty  of  forty  can  not  heed  such  complaint,  nor  refuse  to  give  effect 

dollars  a  ton  on  Russian  hemp.     It  was  con-  to  a  law  of  Congress,  however  much  it  may  seem  to 

tended  that  under  a  prior  treaty  with  Russia  no  ^^^'f  k'^^'i!!!^ '^•^I'l^^iT  ""*  ^^1  ^^^fl'  .    ^^'^f 

L^»       j*^i.       A.         .,     a      ^   M          J.             ij  a  treaty  has  been  Violated  by  our  lefrislation,  so  as  to 

higher  duty  than  twenty-five  dollars  a  ton  could  ^e  the  proper  occasion  of  bomplaint  bv  the  foreign 

be  exacted.     The  United  States  District  Court  jrovemment,  is  not  a  judicial  question,    "to  the  courts 

in  New  York  held  in  1871  that  the  act  of  Con-  it  is  simply  the  case  of  conflicting  laws,  the  last  modi- 

gress  superseded  the  treaty.    (Ropes  r«.  Clinch,  *>'"«  ^^  superseding  the  earlier. 

8  Blatchford's  **  Reports,''  804.)     In  the  case  In  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  case  (11  Wallace's 

of  Bartram  m.  Robertson.  (15  **  Federal  Report-  Reports,  616)  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

er,"  212)  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  in  1870  sustained  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax 

the  Southern  District  of  New  York  held  in  certain  tobacco  in  the  territory  of  the  Chero- 

1883  that  the  duty  on  Danish  sugar  imported  kee  nation  in  the  face  of  a  prior  treaty  be- 
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tween  that  nation  and  the  United  States,  stipn-  resorts  to  the  treaty  for  a  rule  of  deci«ion  for  the 

lating  that   soch   tobacco  should   be   exempt  beforeit,  as  it  would  toastotute. 

. ,*«»«♦:««        T.,<,f;».^    c..o»no.   o«;^  .     ha  But  even  in  this  aspect  of  the  case  thcpo  is  notmitt 

from  taxation.      Justice    Swayne  said :     "  A  j^  ^^lis  law  which  makes  it  irrei>ealable  or  unchaS^- 

treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act  of  Congress  able.    The  Constitution  gives  it  no  superiority  over 

(F(»ster  V8,  Neilson,  2  Peters^s  Reports,  314),  an  act  of  Congress  in  this  respect,  whicn  nuy  bene- 

and  an  act  of  Congress  may  supersede  a  prior  {>caled  or  modifled  by  an  act  of  a  Jater^date.    Nor  ii 

_       .  _     _  A                A  .            .*._           *.      _  _     "'er,  or  io  the 

the  treat?  » 


theSenttc 

principles  were  applied  to   treaties  with  for-  Statutes  a're  made  by  the  President,  the  Senate,  and 

eign    nations.      Treaties   with  Indian  nations  {^®  Hou»e  of  Representativea.    The  addition  of  the 

wfthin  the  jamdiction  of  the  United  States^  &aZ''?tl^%ruSr.!L^<:  S-n't^S 

whatever  considerations  of  humanity  and  g<MKi  of  its  repeal  or  modification  than  a  treatv  made  by  the 

faith  may  be  involved  and  require  their  faith-  other  two.    If  there  beany  difference  in  this  rejzBrd. 

ful   observance,  can  not  be  more  obligatory,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  an  act  in  which  ill 

They  have  no  higher  sanctity,  and  no  greater  J^^  ^*'*^®  ^'f»  Mrticipate.    And  such  is,  m  fiirt, 

•  1  u>i«i.           •             •«.     r          1     •  1  4«        •  the  case  in  a  declaration  ot  war,  which  must  be  made 

inviolability  or  immunity  from  legislative  m-  by  Congress,  and  which,  when  made,  usoaUy  «». 

vasion   can  be  claimed  for  them.      The  con-  pends  or  destroys  existing  treaties  between  the  oatioiB 

sequences  in  all  such  cases  give  rise  to  ques-  thus  at  war. 

tions  which  must  be  met  by  the  political  de-  I;  short  we  are  of  opinion  tlwt,  so  &r  as  a  trttty 

partment  of  the  Government.    They  are  be-  ""l^L^     .ly^'^t?  ^.^*f.  !!?^K*"^  fortrign  nsuoa 

*^      jIT         V           i. .   J.  .  J"''"*",          •'„  ;^,  can  become  the  subject  of  judicial  coimizance  10  the 

yona  the  sphere  of  judicial  cognizance."   These  courts  of  this  country,  it  is  subject  to  such  sets  m 

decisions  were  cited  with  approval,  and  the  Congress  may  pass  for  its  enforoement,  modificatioii, 

principles  laid  down  in  them  were  reaffirmed  or  repeal. 

by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  At  the  session  banning  in  October,  1879, 

case  of  Edye  m.  Robertson,  decided  Dec.  8,  the  same  court  rendered  an  opinion  in  the  csm 

1884.     In  this  case  the  constitutionality  of  the  of  Hanenstein  vs,  Lynham  (100  United  StatM 

Immigration  Act  of  Congress  was  under  con-  Reports.  483)  that  a  treaty  giving  subject-*  of» 

sideration.     It  was  contended  on  one  side  that  foreign  country  the  right  to  hold  lands  in  the 

the  act  was  in  violation  of  existing  treaties  United   States  supersedes  any  State  laws  in 

with  friendly  foreign  powers.    The  Court  re-  conflict  with  it.     '*  It  must  always  be  borne  m 

marked  that  **  we  are  not  satisfied  that  this  mind,"  said  Justice  Swayne  in  the  opinion  of 

act  of  Congress  violates  any  of  these  treaties,  the  Court,   "  that  the  Constitution,  laws  and 

or  any  just  construction  of  them,"  but  held  treaties  of  the  United  States  are  as  much  a  part 

that,  "  so  far  as  the  provisions  in  that  act  may  of  the  law  of  every  State  as  its  own  local  U«s 

be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  any  treaty  with  and  constitution.    This  is  a  fundamental  prio- 

a  foreign  nation,  they  must  prevail  in  all  the  ciple  in  our  system  of  complex  national  politr.' 

judicial  courts  of  tins  country."    Justice  Mil-  The  same  principle  was  laid  down  by  the  So- 

ler,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  then  expounded  preme  Court  as  early  as  1796 — only  seven  years 

the  law  on  this  point  as  follows :  after  the  Federal  Constitution  took  effect-in 

A  treaty  is  primarily  a  compact  between  independ-  the  case  of  Ware  vs.  Hylton,  (3  Dallas's  Reports 

ent  nations.    It  depends  for  the  enforcement  of  its  236).     The  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Chace 

provisions  on  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  gov-  contains  this  passage : 

emmeiits  which  are  parties  to  it    If  these  fail,  its  .                    1'"*''=^ 

intVaciion  becomes  the  subject  of  international  nego-  ,  ^  ^^y,?^  "?J  ?*  ^he  supreme  law  of  the  Imd, 

tiations  and  reclamations,  so  far  as  the  injured  party  that  is  of  all  the  United  States,  if  anv  act  of  the  State 

chooses  to  seek  redress,  which  may  in  the  end  be  en-  Legislature  can  stand  m  its  way.     If  the  ConstitatiM 

forced  by  actual  war.     It  is  obvious  that  with  all  this  g*"  *    State  (which  is  the  ftindaraental  Uw  of  th« 

the  judicial  courts  have  nothing  to  do,  and  can  give  no  '^tate,  and  paramount  to  its  Leijislature)  must  sire  wiy 

redress.    But  a  treatv  may  also  contain  provisions  ^,  »  treaty  and  fall  before  it,  can  it  be  questioocd 

which  confer  certain  rights  upon  the  citizens  or  sub-  whether  the  less  power,  an  act  of  the  State  Leeislatmt, 

jects  of  one  of  the  nations  residing  in  the  territorial  mast  not  be  prostrate?    It  is  the  declared  wUl  of  i^ 


try.  An  illustration  of  this  character  is  found  in  ^^^ir  wUl  alone  is  to  decide,  ff  a  law  of  a  State  coo- 
treaties  which  regulate  the  mutual  risrhts  of  citizens  trary  to  a  treaty  is  not  void  but  voidable  only,  by  s 
and  subjects  of  the  contracting  nations  in  regard  to  ^f^^  or  nullification  by  a  State  Lejrislature,  this  cer- 
rights  of  propertv  by  descent  or  inheritunce,  when  tain  consequence  follows— that  the  will  of  a  wnall  port 
the  individuals  concerned  are  aliens.  The  Constitu-  <>*  the  United  States  may  oontrol  or  defeat  the  will  of 
tion  of  the  United  States  places  such  provisions  as  ^'^^  whole. 

these  in  the  same  cate^ry  as  other  laws  of  Congress        From  this  review  it  will  be  seen  that  from 

by  its  declaration  that  **this  Constitution  and  the  .t  !•*...•        *     ^v  ^'^m  von.  ** 

laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made  ^^^  earliest  time  to  the  present  both  the  Ni- 

or  which  shall  be  made  under  authority  of  the  United  preme  and  the  lower  Federal  conrts  have  pven 

States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."    A  a  uniform  construction  to  the  Constitation  oo 


ture  to  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  justice,  that  court    garded  as  settled.     The  power  of  the  Prasi- 
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dent  and  Senate  to  make  a  treaty  of  any  kind  completed  by  the  action  of  the  treaty-making 
or  for  any  purpose  within  the  scope  of  the  power,  the  President  and  Senate,  alone.  Sncli 
treaty-making  power  is  as  independent  and  a  treaty  is  a  law  without  the  concurring  action 
absolute  as  is  the  power  of  Congress  to  legis-  of  Congress  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
hite  within  its  sphere.  A  treaty  when  made  It  may  at  any  time  be  nullified  by  an  act  of 
is  a  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  supersedes  Congress  approved  by  the  President  or  passed 
any  prior  act  of  Congress  in  conflict  with  it.  over  his  veto ;  or  it  may  be  abrogated  by  an- 
An  act  of  Congress  is  a  supreme  law  of  the  other  treaty  made  by  the  President  and  Senate, 
land,  and  abrogates  any  earlier  treaty  incon-  But  while  it  remains  a  law  it  is  like  every  otber 
sistent  with  it.  Supremacy  turns  wholly  on  supreme  law  binding  upon  the  general  Govern-, 
the  question  of  date.  The  later  does  not  ment,  the  States,  the  courts,  and  the  people, 
necessarily  supersede  the  earlier  as  a  whole,  Other  treaties  are  dependent  for  their  comple- 
bat  only  to  the  extent  of  conflict.  The  courts  tion  on  legislation.  Of  this  kind  are  treaties 
deal  with  the  question  as  one  of  purely  mu-  requiring  an  appropriation  of  money  which  can 
nicipal  law.  It  is  their  duty  to  determine  be  made  only  by  Congress,  and,  in  short,  all 
whether  a  treaty  and  an  act  of  Congress  are  treaties  which  by  their  express  terms  and  con- 
inconsistent,  and,  if  so,  to  declare  which  in  ditions  are  concluded  subj'ect  to  legislative  acts 
the  supreme  law.  It  is  a  recognized  rule  that  to  be  passed.  Such  treaties  are  not  recognized 
a  treaty  stipulation  should  not  be  annulled  by  as  laws  by  the  courts  until  they  are  completed 
the  courts  unless  a  later  act  of  Congress  clear-  by  the  needed  legislation  (Foster  t«.  Neilson, 
ly  overrides  it.  "  It  must  appear  that  the  2  Peters'  Reports,  814). 
later  provision  is  certainly  and  clearly  in  hos-  It  has  long  been  contended  by  some  public 
tility  to  the  former.  If  by  any  reasonable  con-  men  that  the  treaty -making  power  does  not 
struction  the  two  can  stand  together  they  must  exten<l  to  matters  involving  revenue,  and  that 
»(}  stand.  If  harmony  is  impossible,  and  only  the  making  of  commercial  or  reciprocity  treat- 
in  that  event,  the  former  is  repealed  in  part,  ies  is  not  within  the  constitutional  scope  of  the 
or  wholly,  as  the  case  may  be.''  This  rule  power.  This  claim  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
was  applied  by  the  United  States  Supreme  every  revenue  measure  must  originate  in  the 
Court  as  recently  as  December,  1884,  when  on  House,  and  that  absolute  control  over  commerce 
the  point  in  question  it  construed  the  Chinese  is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  Congress.  As 
Exclusion  Act  in  harmony,  rather  than  con-  recently  as  January,  1886,  Senator  Justin  S. 
flict,  with  the  Chinese  treaty.  But  when  it  is  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  argued  in  the  Senate  that 
clear  that  a  later  act  of  Congress  is  contrary  "any  treaty  which  encroaches  upon  the  power 
to  a  treaty  stipulation,  the  courts  do  not  hesi-  to  regulate  commerce,  or  upon  that  to  originate 
tate  to  declare  the  former  the  law  of  the  land,  revenue  bills  involves  a  plain,  open,  and  palp- 
In  such  case  the  responsibility  for  abrogation  able  violation  of  the  Constitution."  Like  ob- 
ot*  the  treaty  or  breach  of  the  national  faith  jections  were  raised  by  certain  members  of 
rests  not  upon  the  judiciary,  but  the  political  Congress  against  the  Spanish  and  other  com- 
department  of  the  Government.  mercial  treaties  negotiated  by  President  Arthur, 
A  treaty,  just  as  an  act  of  Congress,  must  and  laid  before  Congress  at  the  session  begiu- 
conform  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  ning  in  December,  1884.  To  these  objections 
States.  "  It  need  hardly  be  said,"  remarked  Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  in  a  communication 
Justice  Swayne,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  to  Hon.  John  F.  Miller,  of  California,  chairman 
Court,  in  the  Cherokee  Tobacco  case  (1 1  Wal-  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
lace's  Reports,  620),   '*that  a  treaty  can  not  dated  December,  26,  1884,  replied  as  follows: 

change  the  Constitution  or  be  held  valid,  if  it  *  ^♦v^  r  ^  «•  j  *.  •  ^  u 
,  .  "  .  I  ..  *  4.U  *.  •  4.  ^  4. »»  0*1,  u  Another  Ime  of  adverse  annimcnt  remains  to  be 
be  in  violation  of  that  instrument.  The  sub-  considered.  It  is  said  that  thle  class  of  treaties  h  an 
ject  matter  of  a  treaty  must  be  withm  the  juris-  intVin^'ement  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of  Con- 
diction  or  proper  scope  of  the  treaty-making  gress,  in  that  tney  change  duties  prescribed  hy  law. 
power,  just  as  an  act  of  Congress  must  be  This  arLniinent  is  advanced  aj^ainst  all,  including  the 
«r:fi.;*i  fii/i  ^^t«af;f..fi.^*.oi  rx^^^^n^ ^*  fk«f  K^/in-  oonveution  with  Mexico,  which,  having  been  already 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  that  body.  ^^^^^^  ^^^-^  le<ri8lation  to  caiVy  it  into  effect.    The 

The  courts  have  held,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer-  claim  that  the  Mexican  treaty  i«  unconstitutional  be- 

ence  to  the  above  review  of  cases,  that  a  treaty  causdt  affects  the  revenue  and  did  not  originate  in 

may  supersede  a  State  law  as  well  as  an  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  singularly  untenable. 

of  Congress.     But  it  does  not  follow  from  such  ^^  ^V"^/^  orifrinate.    The  first  action  of  this  Govern- 

.     .  .  ''     .1    .      .       .         .„                 J         Oi.  i.  mcnt  toward  its  negotiation  was  the  appropnation  by 

decisions  that  a  treaty  will  supersede  a  State  congress  'Mbr  the  salaries  and  expeiLs  of  a  com- 

la  w  in  a  matter  that  is  left  by  the  Constitution  mission  to  negotiate  a  commeroial  treaty  with  Mexico, 

to    the   exclusive   jurisdiction   of    the  States,  a  sum  not  exceeding  |20 ,000  to  be  expended  under 

Treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  are  put  by  the  Jhedirectionof  the  President  of  the  United  States," 

oourtB  on  the  same  footing       Arta  nf  ConffrPR^  [Sundry  Cml  Appropriation  Act,  Aug.  7,  1882,]  and 

courts  on  ine  same  looting,     acts  or  l^ongress  ^^^^^^  ^^^  authority  Gen.  Grant  and  Mr.  Tresoot 

have  repeatedly  been  set  aside  on  the  ground  were  appointed  CommUslonere  and  negotiated  the 

of  invading  State  sovereignty.     Does  not  the  treatv.    The  Senate  introduced  an  amendment  that 

same  principle  apply  to  treaties?  t^he  legislation  of  Congress  should  be  necessary  to 

A  treaty  may  be  an  executed  or  an  executory  f  ^®  ,'\  *'«««•.  This  rule,  the  precedent  for  which  is 

^      J,  ''            11.1                ..                       ••  found  m  previous  treaties  ot  this  character,  has  been 

contract,  a  completed  compact  or  one  requiring  followed  Yn  the  subsequent  treaty  ne^rotations,  and 

legialatiou  to  complete  it.     Some  treaties  are  the  steps  taken  thereto  have  been  conducted  under 


treaty  of  1803  with  France  for  the  aoquisition  of       ,...  ,    ..  ^k/vo        o^tv    rr« 

Louisiana  stipulated  for  special  favors  to  French  and     edition,  vol   ii,  eec.  1508,  p.  825).  The  san 
Spanish  goods  and  vessels  in  the  ceded  teiTitory  dur-     thority  further  r?aT9 :  **  It  is  difficult  to  cii 
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the  sanction  jriven  by  Oonness  to  the  general  policy  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  removed.    But 

of  fostering  intimate  trade  with   the   neighboring  ^n  the  other  hand  it  is  mainUined  that  the 

^I  ob^rve  that  a  constitutional  amendment  has  been  P^-esident  and  the  Sennte  alone  have  the  power 

introduced  in  Con^'ress  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  to  make  a  commercial  treaty,  and  that  while  it 

Representatives  ahull  be  joined  to  the  Executive  as  may  bt*  desirable  or  expedient  to  have  the  coo- 

the  treatv-making  power.    Such  amendment  would  current  action  of  Congress,  such  action  is  not 

not  avoicf  the  necessity  of  the  Executive  conducting  constitutionaUy  essential  when  no  appropria- 

the  negotiatiations  tor  a  treaty,  subject,  ot  course,  to  ..         *!.              /  «o^^.**  «*       ^^  *  «v  aipivpiMi 

the  ratification  of  the  co-ordinate  branch.    The  pre-  ^lon  ot  money  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  pr\)- 

rogative  of  the  House  of  Representatives  has  in  all  visions  of  the  treaty. 

these  treaties  been  abimdantiv  j^ecured  bv  a  provision  The  treaty-making  power,  it  is  maiatained, 

that  they  should  not  toke  effect  until  a  bill  originat-  jg  granted  in  the  most  general  terms.    It  is  not 

mg  in  the  Hoase  had  made  the  laws  anecting  the  «.^°«^««i„  i:,«:»^^  *,    «JL  ^i           •       u:    *       t. 

revenue  conform  thereto.    The  precedents  are  a^inst  expressly  limited  to  any  class  o    subjects.    It 

the  position  that  negotiations  of  this  class  are  uncon-  extends  to  ail  relations  between  this  and  foreign 

stitutional.    From  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  nations,  to  all  matters  that  usually  fall  within 

beginning  with  the  time  when  the  administration  was  the  province  of  treaties.     In  his  commentarie» 

Lt  .^"3tty!*ilS:!'"be"r™'e^''  XT^t  "»  the  Constitntion  Story  ea,s :  "  The  power  .„ 

understood  its  import  and  scope,  public  treaties  affect-  ™»Ke  treaties  IS,  by  the  Cunslitntion,  general 

ing  the  revenues  have  been  concluded  by  the  Prcsi-  find  of  course  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treatieis 

dent  and  carried  into  effect   by  the  legislation  of  for  peace  or  war;  for  commerce  or  territon; 

Congress  without  admission  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  en-  f^^  alliance  or  succors;  for  indemnity  for  i*D- 

tire  constitutionality  ot  the  proceeding.     A  few  ex-  .„  •  „  ^.  rx««««««»  .  f  aJw*.^  .  /^-  ►u^  -  ^    «:*'^ 

amples  among  manv  mav  bJ^  cited.  I'irst  in  order  J°"*^8  ^J  Pay^ent  of  debts ;  for  the  rm>gn  tion 

comes  the  treaty  of'l794*with  Great  Britain,  which  and  enforcement  of  pnnciples  of  public  Uw: 

stipulated  for  commercial  privileges  and  exemptions  and  for  any  other  purposes  which  the  policy  or 

tVom  dutv,  and  set  limitations  upon  the  imposiuon  of  interesU  of  independent  sovereigns  may  diciite 

tonnage  auesonBri^^^^  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  "  (tourtb 

same  aa- 
circoni- 

ing  a  term  of  twelve  years,  notwithstanding  any  gen-  scribe  the  power  within  any  detinite  limits.  a|)- 

eral  regulations  as  to  trade  and  nayyretion  w^ich  pljcable  to  all  times  and  exigencies,  without 

Consrress  mii^ht  make.     The  treaty  ot  1816  with  Great  r,„«^;-j„«  u^  «a:«„^„  ^«  ^^^-^..Jr..^  :•«  .  „«v.^^ 

Britiiin,  changed  existing  legislation  as  to  discriminat-  11"P*'"^«  ?,^«  ^^^^^  ^T  ^^^^ating  its  purposes, 

ing  duties.    The  treaty  of  1831  with  France  conUins  The  Constitution  has  therefore  made  it  general 

special  tariff  provisions.    The  Canadian  reciprocity  and  unqualified.^*    (Id.,  sec.  1,509).    When  the 

treaty  with  Great  Britain  of  1864,  and  the  reciprocity  Constitution  was  framed,  commercial  treaties 

V^^I*  fu^®^^  ""-'  ^Ht  ?*,T*^°  ,^^"S^  ^t  "^"^  w^re,  and  long  had  been,  one  of  the  commonest 

tained  the  provision  that  they  should  not  become  i  •    j      *  •   ..    *    . .       i                    ^       -c        ^i  •    . 

operative  until  the  necessary  iSws  to  carry  Uiem  into  Y^^^^  of  inremational  agreements.    From  tliw  it 

effect  should  have  been  enacted  by  Congress.    In  re-  is  argued  that  if  the  makers  of  that  instrument 

sponse  to  all  these  treaties  the  required  legislation  had   intended   not  to   embrace   such   treaties 

was  passed.    In  short,  the  prcoedenu  are  in  favor  of  within  the  scope  of  the  power  they  would  have 

the  constitutional  negotiation  of  treaties  anecting  the  ^^^^  „.»  ^-irr*-™  ^^^^Jr^  ^«  ^^^^J.*:^-  .^  ♦i.-» 

revenues  by  the  Pr^ent,  subject  to  approval  by  the  "™®  an  express  proviso  or  exception  to  that 

Senate  and  to  the  legu*lative  co-operation  ot  Congress  ©"©ct.     1  lie  argdment  that  the  power  is  im- 

iu  carrying  out  their  provision.  plie<lly  limited  by  the  grant  to  Congress  of 

These  questions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ex-  P,^'^®'*  ^  regulate  commerce  was  thus  met  in 

pressly  decided  by  the  Supreme  or  any  lower  !^>«  ?«"»<?  ^y  Senator  Lapham,  of  New  Yorij, 

Federal  court.    The  practice  has  been  in  fram-  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Mornll  in  January,  1885: 

ing  commercial  treaties  as  explained  by  Secre-  ^F J^^A^'^^J^'f^ ^"l^fT^  ^*?  P^'^*'"  to  esuWWi 

.''r^i.u             'iu                     u                i.1  post-ronds,  and  yet  by  treaty  we  have  postal  conven- 

tary  Frehnghuysen  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  {ions  with  manv  Mtdons,  ami  could  not WTobuiiieil 

to  insert  m  them  a  stipulation  that  they  were  theminanyoth'erway.  Congress  has  the  povertoiri« 

not  to  take  effect  until  sanctioned  by  Congress,  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  nght  to  their 

and  hence  that  they  were  concluded  subject  to  discoveries;  yet  we  have  treaties  on  the  subject  .^ 

«-i«:a  A^n^:4-;^n      Tk««  ♦!»«.  *o,»:«^»<^»u»  «tv«.,^«  trode-marks  with  most  of  the  nations  with  whom  *f 

this  condition      Thus  the  reciprocity  con ven-  ^^^^  ^ther  treaty  reUtiona.    Con^sa  has  power  to 

tion  negotiated  with  Spam  m  1884  contains  the  declare  war,  but  before  a  gun  ia  fired  or  anv  other 

following  provision  in  Article  XXVI :  hostile  act  performed  the  treaty-raakine  power  miT 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  L''**^'!!L1,'"^  ^^^  ^^®  contest,  without  bloodshed. 

United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of     ^V-.«!!^^?-?tS^l,*^^; r     a       u    n      i 

the  Senate  ther^f.  and  by  Spain,  in  accordance  with  f,,f i^PiS^^H  ^^ J-.«.  Jfl^?^ •".k  "^''^?  ^"f 

the  law  which  authorizes  its  bovimment  to  celebrate  ^  'r?! >.*i  1  regulations  respectmg  the  Temtonos  of 

it ;  and  it  shall  go  into  effect  thirty  days  after  having  £^!J?'*^1?!?!®,?-    ^"k^.^^®  ''*?r°^*"^u?*7*' TJ 

been  officially  published  bv  the  two  governments  b?  ^  ^^,^^  ^?  !t®  ZY9\  and  terntorj-  be  sJieMted 

mutual  agreement  on  the  sirae  dav.    The  pubUcation  SI^«J     /^.^  J^«^'^  mteresta  of  the  countiy  miv 

shall  not  be  made,  however,  until  after  the  Congress  S^!iT^ •l;-^.:^?^^  ^  J?f^«''  ^  •*tablisli  a  onifonn 

of  the  United  States  shall  have  passed  the  laws  neccs-  5*1®  P*  "**"^l>fation  ;  still,  toreigncrs  resident  in  the 

sary  to  carrv  it  into  effect,  and  iJoth  governments  .;hall  J^TTf -'riT^K    "^'J^X  *>ftY«  ^«°  ^"^^i ^t 

have  adopted  regulations  Accordingly,  which  shall  take  J^ll'^lr^^  2f  "^  '5  ""-l^fi^T"*^     ^"  ^^^  ^^ 

place  witliin  six  months  from  the  dite  of  signature.  ]^^l  ^"""^  ^^  ^^*<>"  admitted  foreigners  to  all  sut-h 

This  sanction  has  usually  been  given  by  Con-  Commercial   and  reciprocity  treaties  have 

gress  to  treaties  that  have  become  laws,  and  been  before  the  Federal  courts  in  numerous 

so  the  constitutional  objection,  if  any  existed,  cases,  and  though  the  question  under  coD»d- 
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^ratioD  has  never  been  expressly  decided,  or  or  forbids  their  giving  the  forms  and  force  of  law  to 
•aised,  the  courts  do  not  appear  to  have  doubt-  **»«  ^^'"^^^  ^^«''  ^*^»«^  '^^«>*  ^**^«  ^^«  P^^«^- 
id  the  constitutionality  of  such  treaties.  A  The  doctriDe  that  Congress  or  the  House  is 
nore  doubtful  question  is  the  one  whether  the  bound  to  give  its  consent  to  a  treuty  has  not 
uaking  of  a  commercial  treaty  by  the  Presi-  been  sanctioned  or  favored  by  the  courts.  On 
lent  and  Senate  is  an  infringement  of  the  con-  ^®  contrary,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  consist- 
ititutional  right  of  the  House  to  originate  ©nt  with  the  principles  they  have  affirmed  and 
evenne  bills.  It  may  be  argued  on  the  one  the  views  they  have  expressed.  While  the 
land  that  this  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  in  question  has  not  been  directly  decided— the 
he  nature  of  a  proviso  or  limitation  to  the  opinion  given  below  is  on  this  point  an  obiter 
he  treaty-making  power.  It  may  be  main-  dictum — the  decisions  of  the  courts  on  other 
ained  on  the  other  that  the  grant  of  the  points  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the 
reaty-making  power  is  absolute,  and  not  sub-  treaty-making  and  the  legislative  powers  are 
ect  to  such  provisj).  It  may  be  further  con-  coequal  and  independent  within  their  respect- 
ended  that  a  commercial  treaty  which  does  i^o  spheres;  that  it  is  discretionary  with  Con- 
lot  materially  increase  customs  duties,  or  one  gress  or  the  House,  being  a  deliberative  body, 
vliich  lowers  or  abolishes  them,  or  one  which  whether  it  will  co-operate  with  the  President 
loes  not  seriously  affect  them,  is  not,  within  and  Senate  to  complete  a  treaty  by  providing 
he  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  such  a  **  bill  the  legislation  necessary  to  give  the  treaty 
or  raising  revenue"  as  must  originate  in  the  effect;  and  that  this  is  a  condition  of  munici- 
louse;  that  the  making  of  such  a  treaty  does  pal  law  of  which  every  foreign  nation  which 
lot  impose  any  limitation  or  check  upon  the  makes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  must  be 
)ower  of  the  House  to  raise  revenue.  This  presumed  to  have  knowledge.  On  this  point, 
luestion  has  n -t  bean  expressly  decided  by  Justice  McLean,  in  the  case  of  Turners,  the 
my  Federal  court.  If  the  making  of  a  treatv  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  decided 
irhich  touches  the  revenue  is  a  violation  of  the  >d  the  Michigan  Circuit  (United  States  Court) 
ronstitutional  right  of  the  House,  then  legisla-  in  1852  and  reported  in  6  McLean's  Reports, 
ion  is  necessary  to  complete  and  give  effect  to  said : 

he  treaty,  and  the  legislation  must  originate  A  treaty  under  the  Federal  Constitution  is  declared 

n  the  House.     If  such  legislation  is  not  con-  ^,*^  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.    ThU  unque^tion- 

X'*     •        11               ..,",*>»      .J     !     "  ».  vvM  ably  apphes  to  all  treaties  where  the  treatv-making 

.titutionally  essential,  the  President  and  Sen-  power,  without  the  aid  of  Congress,  can  carry  it  into 

ite  alone,  independently  of  Congress  or  the  effect.   It  is  not,  however,  and  can  not  be,  the  supreme 

jouse,    may   conclude    a    commercial    treaty  law  of  the  land,  where  the  concurrence  of  Congress  is 

amoving  or    imposing   customs    duties,   and  cS^'^lTere  th  '*  ^^'''^*  afion^of  m'^ne'^'^rre^^trcd" 

nake  the  treaty  a  law  which  will  take  effect  th^treaty  isnot  ^riC^.^"lVu"LT^raH\e,Y^^^ 

>y  Its  own  operation.     It  will  supersede,  by  senseof  the  Constitution,  as  money  can  not  be  appro- 

ts  own  force,  any  existing  revenue  law  in  con-  priated  bv  the  treaty-making  power.     This  resultn 

lict  with  it.     Congress  may  not  prevent  the  rrom  the  fimitations  of  our  Government.    The  action 

.tob-;n,*  /xf  fl.A  4-*Aof«  «/>..  ;*fl  ^.Ar^,r,  ;«f«.  ^^^^f  of  no  department  of  the  Government  can  bo  regarded 

nakmg  of  the  treaty  nor  its  going  into  effect  ^^  ^  Uw  until  it  shall  have  all  the  sanctions  required 

IS  a  law;  but  it  may  nullify  it  by  only  passing  by  the  Constitution  to  make  it  such.    As  well  mi^ht 

I  law  overriding  it.  it  be  contended  that  an  ordinal^  act  of  Congress, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  writers  on  law  that  without  the  signature  of  the  President,  was  a  law,  as 

ingress  is  bound  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  J^»'  »  ^""^fy,  ^^^^|;  enj^ages  to  pay  a  sum  of  money, 

^    «,.«-«    «    4-.^»4.„   :«r^    ^ct  ^*.      /ii        V     !.>  IS  in  itsclt  a  Jaw.    And  m  such  a  case  the  Keprcsenta- 

o   carry   a  treaty   into    effect,     (^5ee   Kent  s  tives  of  the  people  and  the  States  exercise  their  own 

'  Commentaries,"   twelfth   edition,   vol.  i,    p.  iudgmeftts  in  granting  or  withholding  the  money. 

136,    and    Wheaton's    ^Mnternational    Law,^^  They  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  not  upon 

266,  and  authorities  there  cited.)     In  a  note  **^«  responsibility  of  the  treaty-matmg  power.    It 

o  Wheaton's  text,  Mr.  Dana  says:  "In  the  "**"  not  bmd  or  control  the  le-islative  action  in  this 

T   -i.  J    uV  i.        •  ^  •         li^i  J  ^1    y^                 .  respect,  and  everv  torciL'n  Government  mav  bo  pre- 

Jnited   States,  it  is  settled  that  Congress   is  sumed  to  know  tliat  so  fir  as  tlie  treaty  stipulated  to 

mder  an  obligation  to  execute  all  treaties.     A  pay  money  the  legislative  sanction  is  required, 

efusal  by  Congress  to  pass  the  necessary  legis-  nEE-PLABITING.    The  planting  of  trees  has 

ative  acts,  is  a  national  breach  of  the  treaties,  become  so  general  that  there  are  nt)w  seven- 

,nd  may  be  so  regarded  by  the  other  party."  teen  States  in  which  ^  particular  day,  at  the 

Similar  views  were  held  by  Washington  in  his  season  of  the  vear  when  trees  are  just  start- 

neasage  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ing  into  life,  is  celebrated  as  Arbor  Day.     The 

larch,  1796.     (See  Kent's  Commentaries,  as  credit  of  inventing  this  day  is  due  to  Governor 

ited  above;  also  Story, on  the  Constitution,  Morton,  of  Nebraska,  who  contrived  it  as  a 

ol.  ii,  §§  1841, 1842.)    Jefferson  and  Randolph  means  of  raising  up  a  barrier  of  trees  against 

eera  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion.     In  a  the  fierce  blizzards  of  the  West  and  the  scorch- 

etter  to  William  B.  Giles  under  date  of  De-  ing  blasts  of  the  South.     States  where  trees 

ember,  1796,  Jeflferson  wrote:  were  once  so  abundant  as  to  be  considered  by 

Randolph  seems  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  theory  the  agriculturist  as  worthy  only  to  be  cut  down 

four  Constitution--that  when  a  treaty  is  made,  in-  g^d  burned— that  being  the  quickest  method  of 

olvinff  matters  confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  „^*f:««  ^j  ^r  ♦u^^     ««^  «^„  «.>i«^«»;««  a^ 

hree  branches  of  the  Lej^isfatnre  conjointlv,  the  Re-  P^t'ljff  ™  ^^  them— are  now  welcoming  Ar- 

•rosentatives  are  an  free  as  the  President  and  the  Senate  oor  Day  as  a  promise  that  they  may  be  restored 

rere  to  consider  whether  the  national  interest  requires  to  that  condition  which  they  lost  by  the  de- 
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straction  of  their  forests.  Thus  Michigan, 
lately  a  wilderness  of  forest,  and  sending  even 
yet  annually  to  market  more  lumber  than  any 
other  State,  has  become  sensible  of  the  need 
of  trees  for  other  purposes  than  to  be  con- 
verted into  lumber,  and,  in  1886,  made  the  ex- 
periment of  Arbor  Day,  designated,  by  a  proc- 
lamation of  Governor  Alger,  as  tbe  11th  of 
April. 

A  noticeable  nnd  important  development  of 
the  Arbor  Day  movement  is  its  connection 
witb  the  public  schools.  This  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  memorable  tree-planting  by  the 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Forestry  Congress,  in  that  city,  in  the  spring 
of  1882.  Then,  on  a  lovely  May  day,  more 
than  20,000  school-children,  marshaled  by 
their  teachers,  formed  a  part  of  the  grand  pro- 
cession, which,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
military  battalions  and  bands  of  music,  while 
flags  and  banners  fluttered  from  the  house-tops 
and  windows  along  the  streets,  went  out  to 
Eden  Park,  and  there  planted  trees  in  memory 
of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  statesmen  of 
our  own  and  other  lands.  The  example  set  by 
the  schools  of  Cincinnati  was  speedily  followed 
elsewhere.  Michigan  had  its  Arbor  Day  on 
April  11,  1886,  but  the  most  recent  adoption 
of  the  celebration  or  anniversary  was  by  Cali- 
fornia, on  Nov.  27,  1886.  The  latter  was  a 
popular  movement  carried  out  by  private  mu- 
nificence and  endeavor,  and  was  first  suggested 
by  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  in  the  "  Golden  Era," 
and  pressed  by  Messrs.  Harr  Wajoier,  Adolph 
Sutro,  W.  E.  Adams,  and  S.  W.  F<»rman.  No- 
vember 27  was  a  clear,  charming  day.  Thou- 
sands of  school-children  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland  were  ferried  over  to  Yerba  Buena 
Island,  where  the  principal  planting  occurred, 
while  the  Government  steamer,  "Gen.  Sfc- 
Dowell,"  brought  over  the  committee  and  in- 
vited guests.  Numerous  private  organizations, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Oakland 
(yanoe  Club,  participated  in  the  exercises. 
Throujrh  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Adolph  Sutro 
40,000  young  trees  were  supplied  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  space  chosen  for  planting  at  Yerba 
Buena  Island  was  marked  out  in  the  shape  of 
a  Greek  cross,  the  longer  part  800  feet  long 
by  80  feet  wide,  and  the  transverse  part,  150 
feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  lying  toward  the 
south,  on  the  hill-slope,  its  foot  touching  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  its  head  reaching  the  crown 
of  the  island,  and  its  arms  extending  east  and 
west.  The  trees  selected  for  the  occasion  were 
the  marine  pine  (Pinm  maritimtia),  the  Mon- 
terey cypres.**,  and  the  eucalyptus,  with  the 
Acaeia  lati/olia  or  Lophanta  malva  for  protec- 
tion. At  the  Presidio  Reservation  many  thou- 
sands of  trees  were  planted,  principally  along 
the  roadway  leading  up  the  hill  to  Cemetery 
Avenue.  Holes  and  trenches  had  been  previ- 
ously dug  along  the  side  of  this  road,  and  the 
labor  of  planting  was  thus  greatly  reduced. 
At  Fort  Mason  over  12,000  trees  were  planted. 


Considerable  interesting  literature  on  the 
subject  of  tree-planting  has  been  pnblisbfd  by 
the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  including  a  series 
of  reports  on  forestry,  embodying  the  resolt«« 
of  much  investigation  and  experiment  and  tbe 
Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  tbe  lu- 
terior,  has  also  published  information  about 
the  planting  of  tiees  in  school-grounds  and  br 
school-children,  sug^restions  as  to  the  maouer 
of  celebrating  the  day  of  planting,  and  a  col- 
lection of  extracts,  from  the  poets  and  prose- 
writers,  suitable  for  declamation  at  tbe  cele- 
bration. The  United  states  are  but  jost  be- 
ginning to  recognize  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting their  forests;  but,  as  yet,  there  is  no 
accepted  standard  by  which  to  determine  what 
shall  be  classed  as  forest  land,  how  abundant 
the  trees  must  be,  or  in  what  proximity  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  bring  them  within  tbe 
olassifiration  of  forest  in  distinction  from  waijte, 
or  pasture  land.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled  from  the  State  and  national  records,  is, 
therefore,  not  minutely  accurate,  but  it  is  more 
closely  approximate  to  a  correct  representatioD 
of  our  forest-area  than  any  which  have  been 
given  in  the  past : 


STATES  ANI> 
TCRRITORIES. 


AkbMXlft 

ArizoDft 

Arkansas 

California  . 

Colorado 

C(Minectlcat . . . 

DakoU 

Delaware 

Florida 

G«or^ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loolsiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Masiiacfaasetts . 

Michigan 

Mlnnedota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  .lersey  . . . 
New  Mexico... 

New  York 

Nnrtii  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania .. 
Khode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Uuh 

Vermont   

Virginia.  ..  .. 
Washinfrton  . . . 
West  Virginia  . 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming 


82.9S5,(KK) 
72,268.800 
88,918,800 
99.827,200 
6«382,800 

8,100,800 
94,528,000 

1.2M.400 
84,713,000 
87.747.200 
58,945,600 
85,840,000 
22,982,400 
85.504.000 
52.288,000 
25,600,000 
29  068«8U0 
19;i82.800 

6,810,400 

5.145.600 
86,7A5,200 
50,691.200 
29.657,600 
48.990,44)0 
92.998,400 
4i«,758.40O| 
70.288.6«H)i 

5  768.2001 

4.771.2<M) 
78,874,400 
80,476lS00 
81,091.200 
26.086,400 
60,518.400 
28,790,400 
694,4001 
19,808,800 
26,720,000 
167.86.\6nO 
&2.<>OI.6iiO 

5,S46,4(M)i 
2.\6S>,«)«»0 
42.Sl«,!?00 
l.\772,8iH> 
84,848.01  »0 
62,448,000 


United  SUtes.  1,856,070,400 


17,500,000 
10,000,000 

2o,ooaoi>o 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

650,000 

a,ooo,o(H) 

800,000 

20,000,000 

l&OlKl,000 

10,000,600 

8,.'U)0,000 

4,500,000 

2,800,000 

8.500,000 

12.800.000 

18,000,000 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,OIX) 

14,000,000 

80.000,000 

18.000  000 

16.000,4100 

25.000.000 

2,000.000 

3.ouaooo 

2,880.4WO 
8,000,000 
8.«>O0,004> 
18.000.000 
4,500.4)00 

saoo4>.4)oo 

7,000,000 
200LOOO 

9,000,000 
11,000.000 
40,000,000 

4,000,000 

1.900.000 
18.000.^)0 
30.000.000 

9.000.UOO 
17,000,0«)0 

7,800,000 


6,500.01)0 
l(iQ.'i00 
4.000,000 

ituoaooo 

700.000 

1.700,000 

6,700,000 

bOO.OOO 

1.500,000 

8,5410.000 

20i>.000j 

26w5r)a000 

14,000.000 

20,000,000 

iLOoaooo 

11,000,000 

s.ooo.ooo| 
a/Mo.oooj 

8,400,000^ 
2,200,000 
7,500.000 
7.800,0t>0 
.\800.0tl0' 
17,«»00.000 
].4O4»,O00| 

«.ooo.otti)! 

500,000 

2.850,4)00 

2,100.000 

800,000 

18.000,^00 

T.000,000 

18,200,000 

8,000.000 

l&dOO.<MlO 

800.4)410 

4.500,0001 

8,5oaooo 

18.000.000 

50ii,«i)0 

8.84)0.4)011 

9,000.4)00 

500,000 

4.n00.on0 

10,000000 

100.000 


581 
1«5 
589 
20-4) 
IM 
210 

%'i 

«-9 
674 
471 
185 

»-8 
1»« 

w: 

«•: 

ao-o 

44« 

fi-T 
81-7 
191 
8S1 
SOS 
444 
M4 
2«-9 
M 
2-8 
52« 
4S-» 
102 
2«i 
57 


It 

n 

24 
£? 
4C 
41 

m 
I 

8S 

501 

449 

570 

4S-8 
10  9 


489,280,000  2*4,780,000     91  4 
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The  yearly  demand  for  railroad  ties  is  one  the  Monmoiith  Park  Association,  having  passed 

of  the  principil  causes  of  the  deforesting  of  under  the  control  of  some  of  the  most  honored 

the  country.     It  has  heen  estimated  that  there  gentlemen  connected   with   the  tnrf,  so   im- 

18  annually  required  for  this  one  purpose  alone  proved  its  course  and  so  added  to  the  attrac- 

the  availahle  timber  on  665,7H  acres,  and  tions  of  its  programmes  as  to  collect  crowds, 

that,  allowing  that  a  growth  of  80  years  is  such  as  had  not  been  seen  at  a  race-track  for 

requisite  to  produce  trees  of  proper  dimen-  ten  years  before.     The  American  Jockey  Club 

sions  for  ties,  it  would  require  16,971,420  acren  was  roused  to  new  life  and  activity,  and  its 

of  woodland  to  be  held  as  a  sort  of  railroad  re-  meetings  were  made  more  interesting  and  im- 

servetosupply  the  annual  demands  of  the  exist-  portant.    Some  of  its  most  prominent  inem- 

ing  roads,  to  say  nothmg  of  those  not  yet  built,  bers  resolved  on  forming  a  new  association. 

This  is  between  three  and  four  per  cent,  of  the  which  should  give  races  at  the  seaside,  at  a 

woodlaiid  of  the  United  Staters  exclusive  of  time  when  the  heat  made  Jerome  Park  a  place 

Alaska.     In  view  ot  the  importance  of  this  to  be  shunned  rather  than  sought.    The  Coney 

question,  several  of  the  large  land-grant  rail-  Island  Jockey  Club,  with  its  really  admirable 

road  companies  have,  on  tracts  of  land  spe-  grounds,  was  the  result.      Unfortunately,  the 

oially  adapted  for  the  purpose,  planted  trees  in  management  of  the  races  there  have  of  late 

sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  future  needs  fallen  into  disrepute,  a  belief  having  gotten 

of  the  railroad.    The  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott,  abroad  that  the  races  are  not  always  honestly 

and  Gulf  Uaibroad  has  already  nearly  700  acres  contested,  but  are  won  or  lost  to  suit  the  pur- 

of  finely  growing  timber,  2,000  trees  to  the  poses  of   book-makens,  who  themselves  own 

acre,  as  the  result  of  its  forethought.  horses  and  make  books  upon  races  in  which 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  sub-  their  own  horses  contend.     At  St.  Louis,  at 

ject  without  calling  attention  to  the  produc-  Chicago,  at  Cincinnati,   and    other  Western 

tion  of  maple-trees  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  cities,  as  well  as  in  the  East,  at  Hartford  and 

Vermont.   The  former  produces  annually  about  Boston,  the  racing-meetings  became  more  suc- 

591,482  gallons  of  maple  sirup,  and  1,807,701  cessful   than   ever   before.      At   Saratoga,   in 

pounds  of  sugar,  valued  at  $617,762;   while  1881,  and  since,  races  have  been  given  week 

Vermont  annually  produces  sugar  and  sirup  after  week  with   only   Sundays  intervening, 

at  the  rate  of  about  36  pounds  for  each  of  her  with  no  apparent  flagging  of  interest.     It  used 

inhabitants,  or  a  total  production  of  more  than  to  be  thought  that  no  first-class  race-horse 

12,000,000  pounds  per  year.    The  census  of  could  be  bred  in  this  country  at  any  great  dis- 

1880  showed  that  the  annual  value  of  the  prod-  tanoe  from  the  blue-grass  of  Kentucky.    The 

nets  of  industries  usinsr  wood  or  other  forest  theory  has  been  that  the  best  stock  follows  the 

products  entirely  was  $469,073,165 ;  and  that  limestone  formation ;  and  it  is  a  theory  that 

the  value  of  the  materials  from  which  such  has  not  been  disproved.    For  the  glories  of  the 

products  were  made  was  $233,938,030.  Southern  turf  have  by  no  means  departed. 

TURF,  TEN  TEARS'  RECORD  OF  THE.  No  dec-  At  Louisville,  the  racing  is  still  of  the  highest 
ade  in  the  history  of  horse-racing,  in  this  or  order,  and  Lexington  and  Nat<hville  keep  up 
any  other  country,  has  witnessed  such  a  re-  the  old  traditions.  Kentucky  still  brings  forth 
markable  growth  as  that,  which  has  taken  her  annual  brood  of  sons  and  daughters  of 
place  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  sires  famous  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
years.  New  driving  associations  have  been  But  it  is  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  otice 
organized  all  over  the  country,  new  race-tracks  was,  to  go  to  the  blue-grass  region  to  see  a 
have  been  opened  near  almost  every  important  great  breeding-farm.  Chestnut  Hill,  Rancocas, 
city.  The  number  of  horses  in  training  has  iileadowbrook.  and  Westbrook  have  compared 
doubled,  tripled,  .quadrupled.  New  breeding-  well,  during  the  past  five  years,  with  the  best 
farms  have  been  established  and  stocked,  and  the  South  can  show,  while,  for  completeness 
the  prices  of  thoroughbred  yearlings  have  and  perfection  of  appointment,  for  care  and 
greatly  increased.  The  number  of  races  has  thoroughness  of  management,  and  for  high 
been  augmented  from  year  to  year,  until  now,  character  of  racing,  even  Louisville  is  equaled 
from  April  to  November  each  season,  they  are  by  Jerome  Park,  Gravesend,  Monmouth,  and 
held  on  at  least  three  days  in  each  week  and  Saratoga.  The  increased  interest  in  breeding 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  is  shown  by  the  organization  in  aliKost  every 
every  day  in  the  week,  with  no  breathing-  State  where  thoroughbreds  are  raised  at  all, 
spell  except  on  Sunday,  and  the  attendance  of  breeders*  associations  and  by  the  large  at- 
has  grown  from  year  to  year  as  the  interest  in  tendance  upon  their  mee^^ings.  Within  the 
the  sport  has  increased  and  intensified.  This  last  year  or  two  racing  has  been  carried  to  such 
growth  had  begun  in  1876  with  a  slight  re-  an  extent  as  actually  to  alarm  the  more  judi- 
covery  from  the  set-back  due  to  the  financial  cious  devotees  of  the  turf.  Great  as  has  been 
panic  of  1873  and  the  subsequent  business  de-  the  increa^^e  in  the  number  of  horses  in  train- 
pression,  but  in  the  succeeding  five  years  it  ing,  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
went  on  with  accelerating  speed,  especially  in  mand,  and  the  natural  consequence  has  been 
the  Northern  States,  where  horse-racing  had  that  the  horses  actually  on  the  turf  have  been 
not  attained  as  much  popularity  as  in  the  called  upon  for  much  more  work  than  they 
South,  before  the  civil  war.     Prior  to  1881  could  safely  perform.    Many  have  been  broken 
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down  when  tbey  ought  to  have  been  in  their  runner  require  an  entirely  different  system  nf 
prime,  or  worn  and  jaded,  have  given  very  in-  education  and  training.  I'he  latter  is  put  upon 
ferior  exhibitions  of  speed.  The  prices  of  race-  the  turf  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  the  former, 
horses  liave  also  been  unduly  intiated.  The  and  generally  retires  when  the  trotter  would 
prevalence  of  gambling  in  some  of  its  worst  be  winning  bib  tirst  victories,  or  at  most  woaki 
forms,  at  many  of  the  parks,  and  the  too  inti-  no  more  than  have  attained  his  maximoin 
mate  connection  of  book-makers  with  the  roan-  speed.  The  runner  is  brought  on  by  the  foro- 
agement  of  races,  h  another  cause  of  anxiety  ing  system,  and  is  expected  to  do  his  best  tt 
among  judicious  turfmen,  some  of  whom  look  the  age  of  two  or  three  years,  and  shortly  after 
for  a  disastrous  revulsion  in  the  near  future.  is  good  for  little  or  nothing  on  the  race-course. 
Tr«ttiBg. — The  trotting-horse  of  to-day  is  The  trotter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  develop(!<i 
distinctively  the  product  of  American  breeding,  much  more  slowly  and  lasts  much  longer, 
and  the  speed  of  those  now  on  the  turf  of  the  Dexter,  for  instance,  did  not  begin  bis  racii^ 
United  States,  or  which  have  made  the  best  career  until  he  was  six  years  of  age,  Lailj 
records,  can  not  be  approached  by  the  animals  Thome  not  until  she  was  eight,  and  Goldsmith 
of  any  other  country.  ^'  It  has  been  attained,'^  Maid  not  until  she  was  nine,  and  the  last-men- 
to  quote  from  Hiram  WoodrufTs  book,  *'by  tioned  made  her  best  record  of  a  mile  in  2J4 
our  method  of  breeding,  training,  and  driving  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventeen.  The  most 
trotting- horses,  aided  by  the  enterprise  and  in-  wonderful  product  of  the  trotting- turf  in  the 
genuity  which  provide  vehicles,  harness,  and  all  lust  ten  years  is  Mr.  Robert  Bonner*s  Maud  S^ 
the  paraphernalia  of  that  combination  of  light-  whose  fastest  time,  a  mile  in  2.08),  at  Cleve* 
ness  with  strength  which  is  modeled  upon  the  land,  Ohio,  in  1885,  in  harness,  against  time, 
plan  of  the  best  trotting-horse  himself.  The  has  not  yet  been  approached.  Maud  S.  is  i 
high-bred  American  trotter  diifers  in  many  im-  lightish  red  chestnut  mare,  with  a  small  bluf^ 
portant  respects  from  the  £nglisb  thorough-  in  her  face,  and  one  foot  behind,  white.  Slie 
bred.  He  is  not  as  finely  drawn  out  and  is  16 '2^  hands  high,  and  in  excellent  form.  Her 
whalebone  like  as  the  latter,  and,  to  use  a  turf  gait  is  even,  low,  and  smooth ;  she  has  httle 
expression,  he  does  not  *^  stand  over  as  much  knee  action,  her  fore-legs  going  low  and  reach- 
ground."'  He  has  a  more  compact  and  stocky  ing  far  out,  and  her  fore-feet  coming  down 
build,  more  sloping  pasterns,  and  a  shorter  and  easily  on  the  ground.  Her  hind -quarters  are 
wider  neck  through  which  the  full,  deep  chest  powerful,  with  great  thighs  and  hocks.  Her 
is  supplied  with  an  ample  amount  of  air.  By  action  behind  is  close  and  in  line  and  reaches 
some  it  is  thought  that  there  is  still  dead  far  forward,  and  she  has  a  rare  power  bebiod 
weight  forward  which  will  be  bred  off  in  gen-  to  propel,  and  as  rare  a  one  in  front  to  extend 
erations  to  come.  The  American  trotter  has  a  the  fore-legs  and  take  advantage  of  the  power 
fine,  intelligent  face,  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  reach  behind.  Her  movement  is  thesjoH 
rather  low  withers,  powerful  hind-quarters,  metry  of  trotting  motion.  Maud  8.  is  a  Ke^- 
and  especially  powerful  hocks,  the  initial  points  tncky  blue-grass  horse,  having  been  bred  by 
from  which  his  great  bursts  of  speed  proceed.  Mr.  A.  J.  Alexander,  of  Woodhum  Farm, 
Given  a  horse  with  such  a  structure,  and  if  he  Woodford  County,  and  foaled  March  28.  1874. 
is  low-going,  gets  a  long  reach  with  his  hind-  Her  sire  was  Hsrold,  dam  Miss  Russell,  bj 
legs  by  overlapping  those  in  front,  which  Pilot,  Jr.;  second  dam  Sally  Rustiell,  by  Boston; 
should  play  between,  he  maybe  set  down  as  third  dam  Maria  Russell,  by  Thornton's  Rattlfr; 
fast,  possibly  great.  The  English  thoroughbred  fourth  dam  Miss  Shepherd,  by  Stockholder: 
Messenger  was  the  progenitor  of  the  best  trot-  fifth  dam  Miranda,  by  Top  Gallant  (of  Teune^- 
ters  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  wonderful  see);  sixth  dam  by  imported  Diomed;  seventh 
stock  of  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  are  dam  by  imported  Medley  ;  eighth  dam  by  im- 
his  descendants  through  his  son  Mambrino,  his  ported  Juniper.  In  her  veins,  therefore, 
two  best  grandsons,  Mambrino  Chief  and  Rys-  commingle  a  double  inbred  Messenger  cross, 
dyk^s  Hambletonian,  and  Alexander's  Abdal-  enriched  by  the  blood  of  imported  Bell- 
lab,  another  descendant.  Mambrino  Chief,  sire,  founder,  strengthened  by  the  stoat  lin- 
among  others,  of  Lady  Thorne,  was  the  sire  of  eage  of  Old  Boston,  and  enlivened  bj 
a  remarkable  family  of  mothers  of  trotters,  the  infusion  of  Pilot  Jr.,  blood.  This  is  a  coro- 
At  his  death  there  were  of  his  descendants  in  bination  of  Messenger,  thoroughbred,  and  pac- 
the  direct  male  line  seventy-four  trotters  with  ing  strains  that  satisfies  all  the  varied  schools 
records  of  2.80  or  better.  Among  Alexander's  of  writers  on  the  make  up  of  the  perfect  trot- 
Abdallah^s  descendants  at  his  death  were  ter  of  the  period.  At  Mr.  Alexander's  sale  of 
thirty-nine  trotters  with  records  of  2.30  or  yenrlinars,  Maud  S.  wa**  purchased  by  the  late 
better,  one  beint;  Goldsmith  Maid,  whose  rec-  Capt.  James  Bugher,  of  Cincinnati,  for  |Sd5. 
ord  was  2.14.  Nearly  all  the  trotters  that  and  in  her  three-year  old  form  she  was  sold  bj 
have  made  records  of  2.30  or  better  belong  to  his  son.  as  his  residuary  legatee,  for  $350,  to 
this  family,  and,  in  the  last  few  years  their  Capt.  G.  N.  Stone,  President  of  the  Chc^er 
number  has  increased  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Driving  Park  Association.  In  October,  1878, 
As  the  test  of  speed  is  increased,  a  larger  and  Capt.  Stone  made  a  conditional  sale  of  her  to  tbe 
larger  proportion  are  found  to  be  descendants  of  late  Mr.  William  H.  Vanderbilt  for  $20,000,  the 
Rysdyk^s  Hambletonian.     The  trotter  and  the  condition  being  that  she  diould  show  a  speed 
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of  2.20.     Mr.   Vaiiderbilt  admired  her  quite  Dictator,  full  brother  to  Dexter,  by  Rysdyk's 

as  muoh  for  her  beauty  and  excellent  disposi-  Hambletoniau,  dam  Clara,  by  American  Star, 

tion  as  for  her  ability  to  trot  a  fast  mile.    Oc-  was  able  to  hold  the  first  place  on  the  Ameri- 

tober  26,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  she  trotted  a  miie  can  turf  but  a  single  day ;  for,  August  2,  at 

in  2.17i,  making  the  first  quarter  in  83^  sec-  Cleveland,  Maud  8.  made  a  mile  in  2.09},  and 

onds,  the  second  quarter  in  82|  seconds,  the  Jay  Eye  See,  after  making  several  inefi'ectual 

third  quarter  in  85  seconds,  and  the  fourth  attempts  to  reduce  his  Providence  time,  gave  it 

quarter  in  86^  seconds.    This  was  better  than  up  and  retired  from  the  contest.    Two  weeks 

any  previous  four-year-old  record  by  8}  sec-  after  the  Cleveland  performance  Mr.  Vander- 

onds.  She  was  driven  by  Buir.  and  at  the  close  bilt  surprised  the  country  by  selling  Maud  S.  to 

of  the  trial  showed  some  signs  of  fatigue,  but  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  for  |40,000.    The  reason 

entirely  recovered  in  half  an  hour.    Mr.  Van-  he  gave  to  the  public  for  parting  with   the 

derbilt  paid  $21,000  for  Maud   S.,  the  addi-  '^  Queen  of  the  Turf"  was,  that  after  her  won- 

ttonal  $1,000  having  been  promised  to  Bair  by  derful  trotting  at  Cleveland  he  received  so 

Capt.  Stone  if  he  drove  the  mare  during  the  many  letters  in  regard  to  her,  and  was  impor- 

seasou  of  1878  in  2.18  or  less.    In  1880  Maud  tuned  to  such  an  extent  to  allow  her  to  make 

8.  and  St.  Julian  met  at  Rochester,  and  each  attempts  to  reduce  her  record  still  further,  that 

trotted  a  mile  on  the  same  afternoon,  in  2.11}.  he  became  tired  of  it.     He  kept  Maud  8.  solely 

St.  Julian  had  made  a  record  of  2.12}  the  pre-  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  parted   with  her 

vioQs  year,  at  Oakland   Park,  San  Francisco,  when  he  could  no  longer  retain  possession  of 

Cul.,  the  time  of  the  quarters  being  38,  32^,  her  in  peace.   He  was  offered  $100,000  for  her, 

34}   and   32}  seconds  respectively.    He  has  but  preferred  that  she  should  pass  into  Mr. 

been  one  of  the  best  trottiug-horses  of  the  dec-  Bonner's  hands  at  the  price  named.    In  No- 

ade — a  bay  gelding,  sired  by  Volunteer,  after  vember,  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  she  closed  the  sea- 

Rysdyk'sHamhletonian,  and  hisdam  by  Sayer^s  son  by  reducing  her  former  time  one  half  a 

Harry  Clay.     He  was  foaled  in  1869,  and  was,  second — to  2.09J — a  speed  that  has  never  yet 

in   1879,  when  he  made  his  record,  ten  ye>irs  been  attained  by  any  other  trotter.    But  Maud 

old.     He  was  15*3  hands  high,  had   a  white  8.  was  still  to  score  her  greatest  triumph.    On 

patch  upon  his  face,  and  his  off  hind-foot  and  July  80, 1886,  at  Cleveland,  over  a  heavy  track, 

near  fore-foot  were  white.    He  was  purchased,  she  trotted  a  mile  in  2.08}!    The  first  quarter 

when  four  years  old,  by  James  Galway,   for  was  made  in  32^  seconds,  the  half-mile  in  1.04^, 

$600.  He  began  his  career  as  a  trotter  in  1875,  the  three  quarters  in  1.354,  and  the  last  quar- 

and  made  a  good  record.     He  was  bought  by  ter  in  33}  seconds.    This  closes  the  record  thus 

Orrin   A.   Hickok,  and    taken  to  the    Pacific  far  of  the  fastest  trotting-horses  the  world  has 

coast,  where  he  became  famous  by  beating  all  ever  seen.  Competent  judges  believed,  in  1885, 

previous  trotting  records.    Two  weeks  after  that  under  favorable  circumstances,  Maud  8. 

the  Rochester  meeting,  in  1880,  St.  Julian  low-  might  have  reduced  her  own   nnapproached 

ered  the  record  at  Hartford,  to  2.11},  but  in  time  by  at  least  two  seconds.    But  the  strain 

September  Maud  8.,  at  Chicago,  trotted  a  mile  upon  her  at  Cleveland  was  about  all  that  she 

in  2.10},  thus  closing  the  season  as  "*'  Queen  of  could  bear.    It  is  still  an  unsolved  problem — 

the  Turf.^'   In  1881  Maud  8.  opened  the  season  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  speed  of  the  trotting- 

by  trotting  a  mile  at  Pittsburg  in  2.10^,  and  horse.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  horses 

followed  it  up  in  August,  at  Rochester,  by  re-  that  have  gone  a  mile  in  2.15  or  better :  Maud 

dncing  the  record  to  2.10}.    This  latter  time  8.,  2.08}:  Jay  Eye  See,  2.10;  St.  Julian,  2.11}; 

she  also  subseauently  made  at  Chicago,  where  Maxey   Cobb,   2.13};    Rarns,    2.13};     Harry 

she  also  trottea  the  fastest  second  heat  on  rec-  Wilkes,  2.13};  Phallas,  2.18};  Belle  Hamlin, 

ord— 2.11i — and  the  f.istest  third  heat— 2.11.  2.18};  Clingstone,  2.14;  Goldsmith  Maid,  2.14; 

This  was  also  the  record  of  the  fastest  two  con-  Trinket,  2.14;  Patron,  2.14};  Hopeful,  2.14}; 

secntive  heats.     At    Belmont  Park,  Philadel-  Majolica,  2.15;  Lulu,  2.15.     The  past  decade 

phia,  the  same  season,  she  also  trotted  the  fast-  has  produced  a  great  number  of  trotters,  which, 

est  three  consecutive  heats — 2.12, 2.13},  2.12}.  in  their  several  classes,  have  made  remarkable 

During  this  year  no  rival  appeared  to  dispute  records ;  almost  every  one,  however,  has  been 

her  supremacy.     In  1888  Maud  8.  and  Aldine  reduced  the  succeeding  season.     Among  the 

trotted  a  double-team  mile  in  2.15},  driven  by  more  noted  maybe  mentioned  Woodford  Chief, 

an  amateur,  and  drawing  more  than  400  pounds  Great  Ertstem,  Phil.  Thompson,  Judge  Fuller- 

of  weight — an  nnapproached  performance  in  ton,  Lucile,  Golddust,  Frank  Reeves,  Smup'gler, 

all  the  annals  of  trotting.     During  ihe  same  So  So,  Elaine,   Hopeful,  Jewett,  Santa  Clans, 

season  Jay  Eye  See  trotted  a  mile  in  2.10},  the  Steve  Maxwell,  Bonita,  and  Aldine.  The  value 

fastest  time  that  had  then  been  made,  except  of  a  trotting-ho'^e  depends  largely  upon  the 

by  Maud  8.,  and  a  performance  that  led  many  disposition  of  the  seller  and  purchaser.     One 

turfman  to  look  upon  him  as  a  possible  success-  with  a  record  of  2.30  may  be  estimated  in  a 

ful  rival  of  the  '* Queen"  the  next  season.     In  general  way  to  be  worth  $10,000.     From  2.30 

1884,  August  1,  at  Providence,  Jay  Eye  See  down  to  2.20  $1,000  may  be  added  for  each 

trotted  a  mile  in  2.10,  a  quarter  of  a  second  second.    Below  that  there  is  no  standard  by 

better  than  the  fastest  mile  made  by  Maud  S.  which  to  estimate  a  horse's  value.     One  hun- 

up  to  that  time.     But  this  wonderful  son  of  dred  thousand  dollars,  the  price  offered  Mil 
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VaDderbilt  for  Maa<1  S.,  when  her  record  was  also  won  her  maiden  race,  a  sweepstakes,  at 

2.09),  was  not  coDsidered  too  great.  Newmarket.    In  1881  Mr.  Lorillard^s  Iruqaob 

RubIhk* — While  trotting  is  distinctively  an  eclipsedtlieperformancesof  all  previous  Anwr- 

American  sport,  the  breeding  and  training  uf  lean  horses  in   England.     Ibis   horse  was  t 

runners  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  sturdy  American  colt,  bright  brown  in  color, 

States  during  the  past  ten  years.     Indeed,  the  and  standmg  15J^  hands  high,     lie  was  not  ele- 

achievement^  of  our  thoroughbreds,  both  at  gant  in  appearance  nor  symmetric^  in  shape 

home  and  in  Europe,  have  been  almost  as  re-  as  some  racers  are,  but  he  had  all  the  qualities 

markable  as  those  of  our  trotters.     And  this  is  that  mark  a  high-bred  race-horse.      Uis  sire 

not  surprising.     They  have  been  bred  from  the  wiis  Leamington,  the  famous  sire  of  Parde, 

best  English  stock,  and  our  soil  and  climate  Harold,  Sensation,  and  other  noted  horses,  and 

have  been  proved  to  be  equally  favorable  to  im-  his  dam  the  American  mare  Maggie  B.  B.    He 

provenient  of  the  breed.     Early  in  the  decade  was  bred  by  Mr.  Aristides  Welch,  at  Chestnat 

Ten  Broeck  scored  a  series  of  most  brilliant  Hill  farm,  near  Philadelphia,  and  was  sold  to 

per  for  man  ce:*,  beating  all  previous  records  of  Mr.  Lorillard,  when  a  yearling,  for  $7,000.   He 

running  one  mile,  two  miles,  and  four  miles,  was  sent  to  England  in  1879,  and  in  1880  started 

This  horse  was  of  the  purest  blood,  being  by  in  twelve  race?,  winning  four.     In  1881  be  oo- 

imported  Phaeton  (son  of  King  Tom,  who  was  fortunately  missed  the  two  thousand  guineti 

by  the  great  Irish  race-horse  Harkaway,  dam  stake,  but  won  the  Derby  by  half  a  lenf^  (the 

Pocahontas,  the  dam  of  Stock  well.  Rataplan,  first  time  an  American  horse  ever  did  it,  and 

etc.,  by  Glencoe),  dam  Fanny  Holton  (Lyttle-  the  third  instance  only  in  which  it  was  won  bj 

t<m*s  dam),  by  Lexington.     He  was  bred  by  horses  of  foreign  birth),  and  the  St.  Leger,OT€f 

tlie  late  Jolin  Harper,  near  Midway,  Ky.,  and  a  longer  course,  bj  a  length.     In  both  races 

in  1876  started   eight  times,  winning  seven  he  was  ridden   by  the  famous  jockey,  Fred, 

times,  and  coming  in  seonnd  once.    The  horses  Archer.    Between  the  two  great  events  he  won 

that  he  ran  against  were  the  best  in  the  conn-  the  Prince  of  Wales^s  stakes  at  Asc^t,  givio; 

try.     His  greatest  performance  of  the  year  was  nine  pounds.    The  success  of  Iroquois,  aside 

at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where,  in  a  four-mile  race  from  his  admitted  high  qualities,  was  to  beit- 

againsttime,  he  scored  in  7.15},  the  fastest  pre-  tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  Americaa 

vious  time  being  that  of  Followcraft,  7.19).  trainer,  Pincas,  who,  as  a  well-informed  sport* 

The  same  season  and  the  next  Ten  Broeck  ran  ing  correspondent  wrote  at  the  time,  **tookt 

a  mile  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1.39},  two  miles  lame  horse  from  the  hands  of  his  predecessor 

in  8.27^,  and  three  miles  in  5.26^,  the  time  in  and  won  the  great  event  of  the  year.^'    How 

neither  case  having  been  equaled  before.     Ten  great  a  horse  Iroquois  was  is  proved  bj  the 

Broeck  died  in  Midway,  Ky.,  June  28,  1887.  fact  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  two 

Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  American  run-  races,   only  nine  double  victories   had  been 

ning-horses  have  been  won  on  the  English  turf,  gained.    The  effect  of  this  unexpected  victory 

In  1877  Mr.  H.  M.  Sanford  crossed  the  Atlan-  upon  the  English  people  was  thus  told  bj  a 

tic  with  American  horses.    Brown  Prince  (by  veteran  correspondent:    ^^  Nothing  we  coaid 

Lexington  out  of  imported  Britannia  IV  by  have  done — not  the  victory  of  the  Americai 

the  Flying  Dutchman)  won  his  first  race  at  the  nor  winning  the  international  rifle  match — no, 

Newmarket  Craven  meeting  as  a  three-year-  nor  the  sewing  machine,  nor  the  telegraph,  nor 

old,  beating  four  at  even  weights;  but  his  best  the  telephone,  nor  any  exploit  in  all  our  long 

record  was  made  in  the  two  thousand  guineas  list,  has  ever  brought  us  thnt  kind  of  renown 

stakes,  where  he  ran  second  to  Chamant,  beat-  that  goes  with  the  Derby.^'     The  same  year 

ing  Silvio,  and  showing  sufficient  form  to  call  (1881)  Mr.  Keen^s  Foxhall    won  the  Grand 

public  attention  to  his  chances  for  the  Derby.  Prix  de  Paris.    This  was  a  bay  colt  with  black 

This  race  was  the  best  comparison  of  high-class  points,  and  the  near  hind  pastern  white.    He 

horses  of  the  two  countries  that  had  then  oc-  had  a  clean  head,  light  neck,  a  back  a  trifle 

curred ;  for,  though  Brown  Prince  never  after  long,    but  a  good  barrel,   and    shoulders  of 

showed  form,  he  was  a  good  representative  admirable  power.     He  was  bred   by  Mr.  A. 

American  horse  in  that  day,  and  he  met  horses  J.  Alexander  at  Woodburn  Farm,  Ky.,  and 

of  equally  good  rating  in  England.     In  1879  was  bought  by  Mr.  Keen's  agent  in  1879  for 

Mr.  Pierre  l^orillanPs  venture  was  more  sue-  $(>50.     His  sire  was  King  Alphc»nso,  son  of  tbe 

ces!)ful.     His  six-year-old  gelding.  Parole  (by  imported  Phaeton.    King  Alphonso's  dam  wu 

imported  Leamington,  dam  Maiden  by  Lexing-  Gapitola,   a  daughter  of   Vandal.      FoxhalFs 

ton,  grand-dam   by  imported   Glencoe),  won  dam  was  Jamaica,  a  daughter  of  Lexingtoa 

four  handicaps  and  one  weight-for- weight  race  by  Fanny  Ludlow.     He  won  >iis  first  race  it 

(the  Epsom  cup)  out  of  seven  starts.     His  op-  Newmarket  in  1880.      Foxhall  was  the  first 

ponents  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  high-  American  colt  that  ever  ran  in  France,  and 

est  class,  but  from  favorable  weights  at  first,  his  finish  for  the  Grand  Prix  was  magnificent, 

he  was  compelled  to  take  up  the  top  weight  in  Fred.  Archer  was  riding  the  French  oolt  Tri»- 

the  Ascot  stakes  in  which  he  was  defeated,  tan,  and  as  they  came  along  the  home-strrteh, 

possibly  owing  to  the  heaviness  of  the  course,  rode  his  very  best,  and  lifted  his  horse  ahnoet 

whichmadetlieextra  weight  tell  doubly  against  even    with  Foxhall.      A  shout  of  *^  Tristan! 

his  chances.     His  two-year-old  sister,  Papoose,  Tristan  I  '*  was  rending  the  air  from  thooaaodd 
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of  excited  Frenchmen,  the  horses  were  almost  in  New  York  to  a  skeleton-wagon,  not  in  a 
past  the  Jockey  Clab  stand,  wlien  Fordham,  race,  but  against  time,  for  a  record,  by  John 
for  the  first  time,  raised  his  whip.  A  cut  on  Murphy,  in  2.15}.  Arab  and  Conde  were 
the  shoulder  of  Foxhall  was  answered  by  a  driven  by  O.  A.  Uickok  three  straight  mile- 
grand  leap  forward,  and  the  Grand  Prix  de  heats  over  the  Bay  District  track,  San  Francis- 
Paris,  with  its  160,000  francs,  was  won  by  Mr.  co,  Nov.  26, 1887,  flnd  won  the  race  from  June 
Keen.  He  did  not  do  well  at  Ascot,  but  in  L.  and  Palutina  in  2.30^,  2.23, 2.1 8|.  The  third 
the  Cesarewitch  he  carried  110  pounds,  nnd  heat  is  the  best  time  ever  made  in  a  team-race 
won  in  a  common  canter.  In  the  Select  stakes,  —first  half,  1.13;  second  half,  1.05^. 
with  127  pounds,  he  again  defeated  with  the  Radng*  —  A  number  of  godd  pacing-horses 
utmost  ease  his  old  French  rival,  Tristan.  In  have  been  bred  and  trained  in  America  during 
the  Cambridgeshire,  with  126  pounds  on  his  the  past  ten  years,  the  most  noted  of  which 
back,  he  defeated  Lucy  Glitters,  carrying  91  are  Sweetser,  not  of  distinguished  pedigree, 
pounds,  by  a  head,  while  Tristan  came  in  third,  but  who  paced  in  Cleveland,  in  1877,  three 
with  107  pounds.  Among  the  horses  not  heats  in  2.16,  2.16,  2.16},  the  slowest  of  which 
placed  by  the  judges  in  this  last  race  was  the  was  faster  than  any  previous  record ;  Little 
Derby  victor  of  1880,  Bend  Or,  carrying  134  Brown  Jug,  who  reduced  the  record  still  further 
poands.  In  the  Champion  stakes,  ten  days  in  1879  by  pacing  three  heats  in  2.11},  2.1  If, 
before  the  Cambridgeshire,  Bend  Or,  with  130  2.12},  and  Johnson,  who  paced  a  heat  in  1883 
pounds,  had  defeated  Iroquois  with  only  116  in  2.10,  and  one  in  1884  in  2.06}. 
poands  on  his  back.  FoxhalPs  double  victory  Steepto-Clusfaig* — This  class  of  racing  has  not 
in  the  two  great  Newmarket  handicaps  had  yet  become  very  popular  in  the  United  States, 
had  only  one  parallel,  the  victory  of  Kosebery,  although  a  few  good  steeple-chase  trials  are  run. 
in  1876.  The  Cesarewitch  course  is  2}  miles  The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
in  length,  and  Foxhall  came  in  10  lengths  American  turf  during  1886  was  the  retirement 
ahead  of  Chippendale  —  an  exploit  of  which  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard  and  the  sale  of  a  large 
the  greatest  horses  in  the  annals  of  the  turf  part  of  his  stock  at  Rancocas.  In  the  latter 
might  well  be  proud.  But  Iroquois  and  Fox-  27  horses  brought  $149,060.  Besides  Dew 
ball  were  not  conceded  to  be  by  any  meunsthe  Drop,  already  mentioned  as  having  been  sold 
best  American  runners  at  the  time  they  won  for  $29,000,  Pontiac,  winner  of  the  Suburban 
their  laurels  abroad.  Tbefe  was  Hindoo,  the  handicap  in  1886,  brought  $17,600,  and  Win- 
winner  of  the  Kentucky  Derby  and  Clark  f red,  brother  of  the  great  Wanda,  $13,000. 
stakes  at  Louisville  and  the  Blue  Ribbon  stakes  The  Tirf  li  Eiglaii. — The  English  breeding- 
at  Lexington.  There  was  the  gnmd  filly,  farms  have  continued  to  supply  the  stock  from 
Thora,  who,  in  1881,  defeated  both  Hindoo  and  which  the  best  horses  are  obtained  in  all  other 
Crickmore,  but  was  beaten  in  1882  at  Jerome  European  conntries,  and,  during  the  past  ten 
Park  by  Sly  Dance,  having  to  concede  a  year  years  interest  in  the  thoroughbreds  and  in  the 
and  six  pounds.  There  was  Parole,  whose  great  national  races  has  been  increased.  The 
brilliant  performance  in  the  Manhattan  bandi-  high  character  of  the  horses  that  have  partici- 
cap,  with  120  pounds,  aroused  great  enthusi-  pated  in  the  principal  handicaps  has  been  main- 
asm.  There  was  the  steeple- chaser.  Trouble,  tained.  The  racing  associations  of  England, 
who,  at  Jerome  Park,  in  1882,  won  the  handi-  and  especially  the  Jockey  Club,  are  stronger 
cap  steeple- chase,  carrying  167  pounds.  There  than  ever  before,  and  important  improvements 
was  Glenmore  that  achieved  the  unparalleled  have  been  made  in  their  grounds.  The  num- 
perform.'mce  of  running  the  four  miles  in  the  her  of  horses  in  training  has  been  increased 
last  two  heats  for  the  Bowie  stakes  in  the  time  and  several  new  handicaps  have  been  estab- 
of  7.30}  and  7.31  respectively.  With  his  ea-^y  lished,  the  most  important  being  the  £10,000 
action  and  great  staying  -  powers,  he  was  a  Eclipse  stakes,  established  in  1886,  and  won 
wonderful  horse.  In  tlie  Coney  Island  cup  that  year  by  Bendigo.  In  1886,  also,  Fred, 
race  he  defeated  Luke  Blackburn,  Monitor,  Archer,  the  '*  Centaur  of  the  Century,"  died. 
Parole,  and  [Tncas.  winning  in  3.68}.  Among  The  ContlncBt — In  France  interest  in  the  great 
the  other  successful  American  running-horses  national  race,  the  Grand  Prix  de  Paris,  has 
of  the  past  ten  years  may  be  mentioned  Fiddle-  increased  since  1876,  and  there  has  been  a 
stick.  Belle  of  the  Meade,  Brother  to  Harry  marked  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
Bassett,  Rhadamanthus,  Aristides,  Harkaway,  horses  that  contend  for  it.  For  the  systematic 
Himyar,  Lottery,  Bushwhacker,  Mistake,  Beati-  encouragement  of  horse-breeding,  France  is 
tndc,  Lord  Murphy,  Pontiac,  Winfred,  and  divided  into  twenty-seven  districts  in  which 
Dew  Drop.  This  latter  horse  was  purchased  three  classes  of  stallions  are  employed — Cov- 
in February,  1886,  by  the  Dwyer  Brothers  at  ernment  stallions,  horses  owned  by  private 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lorillnrd^s  stock  at  Ran-  individuHls  that  have  received  premiums,  and 
cocas,  for  $29,000,  but  his  performances  dur-  inferior  horses  employed  for  want  of  better 
ing  the  succeeding  season  were  disappointing.  ones.  It  is  a  penal  offense  for  a  private  indi- 
Bf  TeiiBS.— Maud  S.  and  Aldine  were  driven  vidual  to  employ  a  stallion  not  belonging  to 
in  New  York  by  W.  H.  Vanderbilt  one  mile  to  one  of  these  classes,  except  for  his  own  mares, 
a  road- wagon  (not  a  record)  in  2.15}.  Maxey  Statistics  of  the  production  of  horses,  horse- 
Cobb  and  Neta  Medium  were  driven  one  mile  rearing,  and  pastures  in  each  district  are  pub- 
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lished.  The  Agricaltnral  Department  main- 
taiQs  the  stnd  establishments,  supplies  fit  stall- 
ions to  the  country,  institutes  races  in  the 
breeding  districts,  offer  premiums  for  the  best 
animals  exhibited,  and  diffuses  sound  informa- 
tion. The  fact  that  thoroughbred  animals 
raised  by  the  Government  carried  off  all  the 
national  prizes  antil,  on  account  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  breeding-studs 
at  Le  Pin  and  Poinpa<lour  were  suppressed,  is 
evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  breeding. 
While  French-bred  horses  were  once  allowed 
several  pounds  on  the  English  race-course,  they 
now  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the  best 
bred  animals  of  England.  In  Prussia  there  are 
at  least  a  score  oif  private  studs  of  English 
thoroughbred  stock,  more  than  one  half  as 
many  Government  stallion  depots,  and  three 
great  Government  breeding  estaiilishments,  at 
Trakehuen,  Graditz,  and  Neustad.  German 
horses  are,  upon  the  whole,  inferior,  owing  to 
the  poor  pasturage;  when  well-bred  they  are 
soft  and  without  bottom.  The  principal  Gov- 
ernment stud  in  Austria  is  at  Lipitza,  and  is 
devoted  to  the  breeding  of  a  race  of  pure 
Spanish  blood,  and  of  a  cross  between  Spanish 
and  Arab  horses.  The  private  stud  of  the 
Emperor,  at  Kladrnp,  in  Bohemia,  breeds  for 
the  turf,  but  the  pasturage  is  poor,  and  no  very 
superior  horses  are  produced.  In  Hungary,  the 
stud  at  Mezohegyes  has  45,000  acres  of  excellent 
herbage  and  produces  thoroughbreds,  Arabs, 
Norfolk  trotters,  Normans,  and  stud-bred  horses. 
The  Kisber  stud,  also  in  Hungary,  is  devoted 
entirely  to  English  thoroughbreds  and  half-bred 
stock.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  stud 
is  that  in  selecting  the  best  models  to  breed  from, 
and  in  aiming  at  a  combination  of  the  three  great 
qualities  of  substance,  speed,  and  endurance, 
none  but  sound  animals,  uninjured  by  early 
struggles  upon  the  turf,  are  employed. 

TURKEY,  an  empire  in  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia.  The  Government  is  an  ab- 
solute monarchy.  Constitutional  limitations 
were  proclaimed  by  Sultan  Abdul  Me^jid  on 
Feb.  18,  1856,  and  a  representative  system  by 
Abdul  Hamid  11,  in  November,  187tS,  but  these 
reforms  have  not  been  carried  into  effect.  The 
reigning  Sultan  is  Abdul  Hamid  II,  bom  Sept. 
22,  1842,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  his  brother,  Murad  V,  Aug.  31, 
1876.    The  Grand  Vizier  is  Kisamil  Pasha. 

irea  and  Popalatl»ii.~The  area  of  the  terri- 
tory under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Sultan  in  En- 
rope  and  Asia  is  3,088,400  square  kilometres, 
and  its  population  21,633,000  souls.  The  area 
of  the  tributary  states  and  protectorates  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  is  1,182,000  square 
kilometres,  and  their  population  is  11,345,000. 
The  population  of  Constantinople,  the  capital, 
was873,5«i5  in  1885.  Salonica  has  from  60,- 
000  to  8*1,000  inhabitants,  and  Adrianople  from 
60,000  to  62,000.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  chief 
cities  are  Smyrna,  with  186,510  inhabitants; 
Damascus,  with  about  150.000:  Bagdad,  with 
100,000;  and  Aleppo,  with  70,000. 


FtoiBces. — In  the  budget  for  the  year  ended 
Feb.  28,  1884,  the  receipts  were  reckoned  at 
1,631,800,600  piasters,  and  the  expenditures  tt 
1,622,301,600  piasters.  No  official  budg^  hu 
since  been  published.  The  revenue  for  the 
financial  year  1887-^88  is  estimated  at  l,7o0,- 
000,000  piasters,  equal  to  $77,000,000. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  creditors  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Ottoman  debt  into  g 
unified  and  consolidated  debt,  the  Saltan,  in  an 
irade  of  December,  1881,  decreed  the  emiaaoo 
of  new  bonds  of  the  amount  of  £92,225,837 
sterling.  The  amount  of  the  Roumelian  ^rail- 
road bonds  added  to  this  makes  the  somof 
£106,437,234,  in  lien  of  £190,997,980  sterling, 
the  figure  at  which  the  debt  stood  before  tbe 
compromise.  Up  to  March  1,  1887,  £1,978,528 
had  been  paid  off,  leaving  a  debt  of  £101.- 
458,706. 

CaBMerce. — The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1885-'86  was  2,000,367,000  piasters,  aj^ainjt 
2,063,764,000  in  the  preceding  year ;  the  valae 
of  the  exports  1,207,626,000  piasters,  agaio^ 
1,279,817,000  piasters.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  were  876,343,000  piasten  in 
value;  from  Austria-Hungary,  891,984,000 pi- 
asters; from  France,  231,689,000  piat^ers; 
from  Russia,  175,850,000  piasters;  from  Italj. 
60,621,000  piasters;  from  Persia,  54,498,00)) 
piasters.  The  exports  to  Great  Britain  ^rere 
valued  at  455,567,000  piasters;  to  France. 
372,499,000  piasters;  to  Austria-Hungarr, 
113,220,000  piasters;  to  Egypt,  100,389,000 
piasters ;  to  Greece,  53,530.000  piasters.  Tbe 
values  in  piasters  of  the  leading  exports  in 
1885-^86  as  compared  with  the  preceding  jetr 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


EXPORTS. 


18S4-*8fi..  188^*«l 


Raisins 1M,40$.000 

Silk T».8»a.000 

Cocoons  88,6*6^000 

Other  textile  inat<ThUs 189,188.000 

Opium 56,83!d.O0O 

Coflee 4.\022.000 

Tropical  fruits 4T,8«T,000 

Other  fruits  and  seeds 8^^,018,000 

BklDS    81,616,000 

Minerals 12,0m\000 

Drugs  and  colors «8,6Ta000 

Gums  and  oils 67,^80,000 

Carpets 16.949,000 

Timber ,  11^76,000 


n,o*»« 

S7.^«0 

9QjOI3tM 
»,TlI,ft» 

S9.lHm 

iicTMao 
iijiiw 


The  chief  article  of  import  is  cotton  maan- 
factnres.  There  were  fabrics  of  the  value  of 
412,777,000  piasters,  and  yarns  of  the  value  of 
125,718,000  piasters,  imported  in  ISSo-'S^s  ts 
compared  with  446,362,000  and  188,988,000 
piasters  respectively  in  1884-'85. 

NavlgatioB. — There  were  entered  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1886- W,  15,519  vessels,  of 
7,099,012  tons ;  of  which,  7,317,  of  6,212,a^ 
tons,  were  steamers.  The  tonnage  enter€>d  at 
Smyrna  in  1885  was  1,232,686;  at  Salonifa. 
579,847 ;  at  Trebizond,  446,327 ;  at  Beymt  in 
1886,  618,699.  The  estimated  tonnage  of  the 
merchant  navy  is  181,500. 

RailfMids. — The  railroads  in  operation  ob 
Dec.  31,  1885,  had  a  total  length  of  1,170  kilo- 
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\y  inolading  810  kilometres  in  Eastern  toms  revenue  should  be  ceded  to  the  antono- 

3lia.      In  Asia  Minor  there   were  fuur  raons  legislature.  The  Porte  then  refused  to  con- 

>f  the  total  length  of  462  kilometres  in  sidersuch  a  proposition.    In  March,  1887,  the 

3ighborhood  of  Smyrna,  a  line  93  kilo-  assembly  again  raised  the  question,  and  Cos- 

I  long,  between  Haidar  Pasha  and  Ismid,  taki  Pasha,  the  new  governor,  reported  that 

le  of  85  kilometres  running  from  Mer-  the  Cretans  would  not  cease  to  agitate  till  the 

9  Tarsus.     The  extension  of  the  Ismid  point  had  been  settled.     It  was  thereupon  re- 

id  to  Diarbekir  was  sanctioned  in  Au-  ferred  to  a  comnjission  at  Constantinople,  and 

887,  and  plans  have  been  approved  for  Savas  Pasha,  the  former  governor,  was  sent 

ntinuatiou  of  the  main  line  through  An-  to  Crete  to  study  the  situation.    The  Christians 

M>  Bagdad,  and   the  completion  of  an  in  the  Assembly  presented  an  address  to  the 

3  network.     English  and  French  capi-  Ottoman  Government,   asking,  in  addition  to 

were  rival  bidders  for  the  concessions,  two  thirds  of  the  customs  duties  the  entire 

Tmer  proposing  to  build    broad-gauge  stamp  duties,  as  well  as  the  salt  and  tobacco 

and  the  latter  a  narrower  track.    The  monoplics,  and  demanding  that  laws  should  be 

gauge  of  1*44  metre  was  adopted,  and  enacted  by  an  absolute,  instead  of  by  a  two- 

ncession  for  the  trunk  line  was  given  to  thirds  m^ority,  and  that  the  Sultan  should 

iglish  syndicate.     The  entire  scheme  for  forego  his  right  of  veto,  and  exercise  only  a 

3  railroads  embraces  the  purchase  and  suspensive  veto  for  the  period  of  three  months; 

ion  of  the  existing  lines  and  the  building  also  that  deputies  should  be  elected  in  propor- 

ers,  involving  the  expenditure  of  $150,*  tion  to  the  population  of  each  religious  com- 

0  altogether.    The  railroads   will    not  munity.     At  the  end  of  April  disturbances 

ibserve  strategical  and  commercial  pur-  broke  out  in  tiie  island.    French  and  English 

but  wiU  help  to  prevent  the  periodical  ironclads  were  sent  to  Suda  Bay.    A  conflict 

,'s  that  periodically  decimate  the  brave  took  place  in  the  outskirts  of  Canea  between 

rtnous  race  of  peasantry  inhabiting  the  Turks  and  Christians,  in  which  several  persons 

of  Anatolia.  were  killed.      Order  was  restored,    and  the 

Imy. — The  active  army  numbers  about  Porte  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  powers  denying 

officers  and  170,000  men,  with  80,000  that  this  incident  had  any  serious  political  sig- 

and  pack-animals,  1,188  field-guns,  and  nificance.    Troops  and  war-ships  were  ordered 

fortress  guns.     The  army  is  organized  to  the  island.     When  the  Assembly  met.  May 

)  re<nments  of  infantry,  89  regiments  of  11,  the  Christian  deputies  refused  to  take  part 

f,  198  batteries  of  field  artillery,  8  bat-  in  the  proceedings  until  their  grievances  had 

t  of  fortress  artillery,  and  6  battalions  of  been  redressed.    Collisions  took  place  between 

ers.    There  are  besides  96  regiments  of  troops,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  restrained 

,  and  48  regiments  of  Mustafiz.  The  new  by  their  officers,  and  armed  bands  of  Chris- 

iption  law  requires  all  Mussulman  sub-  tians,  who  were  finally  driven  into  the  monnt- 

0  be  enrolled  between  the  ages  of  seven-  ains.   The  deputies  voted  a  resolution  declaring 

id  forty.     Notwithstanding  the  financial  that  tithes  should  not  be  paid  by  the  people 

of  the  Government  the  War  Department  until  one  half  of  the  customs  receipts  for  the 

^un  to  arm  and  equip  the  army  on  an  ex-  past  year  should  be  paid  into  the  local  treasury, 

J  scale  of  expenditure.    The  Government  according  to  agreement.    The  Greek  Govern- 

d  600,000  rifles  of  the  new  Mauser  pat-  ment,  some  time  before,  had  solicited  the  suj)- 

^e^^ides  60,000  carbines.     A  part  of  these  port  of  the  great  powers  in  demanding  new  con- 

lelivered  and  distributed  among  the  sol-  cessions  for  the  Cretans,  but  its  representations 

n  1887.  had  been  coldly  received.     Some  of  the  cab- 

ee  Intrlgnes. — A  plot  to  dethrone  the  Sul-  inets  not  only  refused  to  interfere  in  the  in- 

favor  of  one  of  his  nephews,  either  Selim  ternal  affairs  of  Turkey,   but  intimated  that 

i  Eddin,  was  discovered  or  suspected  in  the  Hellenic  Government  could  put  a  stop  to 

1887.    There  were  many  officials  dis-  the  Cretan  agitation.     The  revenue  which  the 

,  and  the  cabal  of  politicians  that  ob-  Cretans  demanded  for  their  own  uses  barely 

the  credit  of  revealing  the  conspiracy,  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Turkish 

IS    usual,   an    opportunity    to    remove  garrison  on  the  island.     A  Cretan  deputation 

ivals  and  enemies.     Among  the  persons  conferred  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  with  the 

)11  into  disgrace  were  the  chief  eunucli,  Ottoman  commission.   The  Greek  Government 

jman  Pasha,  the  victor  of  Plevna.  was  seconded   by  the  powers  in  asking  that 

lEcMMoica]    Patriarchate. — After  an  ex-  the   demands    of   the  deputation    should   be 

contest,  the  Bishop  of  Adrianople  was  treated   with    moderation.      Mahmoud   Pasha 

>.  4,  1887,  elected  Greek  Patriarch  over  president    of    the  legislative   section    of   the 

ler  candidates.     He  was  the  most  popii-  Council  of  State,  was  appointed  an  extraordi- 

them   on   account  of  his   liberal  ten-  nary  commissioner,  with  power  to  settle  the 

9,  and  was  supported  by  the  influence  of  .question  on  the  spot.     He  went  to  Crete  in  the 

eek  Government,  but  was  strongly  op-  early  part  of  July,  accompanied  by  the  Chris- 

by  Russian  diplomacy.  tian  deputation  and  a  Mohammedan  deputa- 

• — The  Christian  population  of  Crete  in  tion  of  Cretans  that  had  come  to  Constanti- 

ade  a  demand  that  two  thirds  of  the  cus-  nople  to  present  the  side  of  the  town  popula- 
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tioD,  for  whose  sake  alone  the  Ottoman  Gov-  Nicholas    of    Montenegro    in    increasing 

eminent  felt  constrained  to  retain  so  expensive  troops  and  armaments  created  alarm  in  Con> 

and  tronbiesome  a  dependency.    The  Imperial  stantinople,  as  well  as  in  Belgrade.  Vienna,  and 

Government    insisted  that  the    proclamation  other  capitals.     The  provocative  acts  of  bis 

against  paying  tithes  should  be  withdrawn  be-  subjects  impelled   the   Ottoman  Goveromeot 

fore  concessions  could  be  discussed,  and  this  to  strengthen  its  garrisons  on  the  frontier,  and 

was  done  by  the  Christian  members  of  the  As-  to  ask  the  good  offices  of  Russia  in  averting 

sembly.    The  Government  had  declared  that  it  trouble,   besides  remonstrating  directly  with 

could  not  go  further  than  the  Rbalepa  conveii-  the  Montenegrin  Government.  The  convention 

tion  of  1879  without  endangering  the  sover-  for  the  dehmitation  of  the  frontier  was  signed  on 

eignty  of  the  Sultan  over  the  island;  yet  un-  November  7,  and  all  differences  were  believed 

der  pressure  from  the  powers  it  agreed  to  a  to  have  been  acyusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlie 

compromise.     On  July  19,  Mahmoud  Pasha  is-  Montenegrins.    It  simply  carried  out  provisions 

sued  a  proclamation  definitely  ceding  to  Crete  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  which  the  Turkish  authori- 

one  half  of  the  customs  revenue,   promising  ties  were  slow  in  fulfilling  because  they  en- 

that  deficits  in  bad  years  should  be  made  up  tailed  the  handing  over  to  Montenegro  ofdis- 

from  the  surplus  revenue  of  good  years,  grant-  tricts  that  were  inhabited  and  owned  by  M- 

ing  to  the  Christians  a  larger  share  in  the  local  banians. 

administration,  and  binding  the  Imperial  Gov-        FamiBe  !■  Asia  Hfaifr* — A  severe  drought  in 

ernment  to  sanction  all  acts  of  the  local  legis-  Anatolia,   extending  over  the  southern  part 

lature  within  three  months  of  their  passafre.  of  the  vilayet  of  Broussa  and  the  vilayets  of 

After  accepting  this  favorable  settlement,  the  Angora,   Eonieh,  and   Adana,  and  with  1^ 

Oretan  Assembly  was  closed  on  July  80.    The  severity  through  parts  of   Smyrna,  nortliern 

agitation  did  not  cease  immediately,  and  Mah-  Broussa,  and  Sevas,  occurred  in  the  summer 

moud  Pasha  was  ordered  back  to  the  island,  of  1887.     The  price  of  barley,  which  is  the 

but  threats  of  military  and  naval  action  con-  principal  food-product,  rose    to  twenty  timet 

vinced  the  unruly  Oandiotes  that  they  could  the  ordinary  rate.    Through  the  liberahty  of 

gain  nothing  by  further  disturbances.  the  Snltan  and  other  charitable  persons  Amer- 

Tlie  MMteafigriB  Baudarj. — The  still  unsettled  ican  wheat  and  other  food  was  sent  into  tb« 

Montenegrin    frontier    was  the    occasion    of  district,  and  the  suffering  of  the  people  irai 

some  fighting  between  Albanians  and  Monte-  alleviated  to  some  extent.      Even  drinking 

negrins  in  'the  snmmer  of   1887.      A  mixed  water  was  very   scarce.      Sheep,   goats,  ind 

commission  came  to  an  agreement  in  July  con-  horses  perished  in  great  numbers.     To  add  to 

cernlng  the  delimitation  of  certain  pasture-  the  misfortune,   after  the  grain,  opium,  and 

lands  in  the  Berana  district  that  were  still  in  other  crops  were  dried  up,  there  came  beaty 

dispute.     The  suspicious   conduct  of  Prince  rains  which  destroyed  the  grapes. 

TJ 

ClflTAUANS.    The  ^'  Year-Book  of  the  Unita-  Christianity  in  America,   to  promote  union, 

rian  Congregational  Churches''  for  1888  gives  sympathy,    and  co-operation    among    liberal 

lists  of  384  Unitarian  societies  and  482  minis-  Christians ;  to  publish  and  distribute  ^ooksaod 

ters  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  in  tracts  incnicating  the  religions  doctrines  be* 

foreign  countries,  of  Unitarian  churches  and  lieved  by  Unitarians;  to  supply  missionaries; 

societies  *Mn  fellowship  and  habitual  associa-  and  to  help  in  the  support  of  clergymen  and  in 

tion   with  Unitarians,''  in  England,   277;  in  building  churches,  when  aid  is  needed.    Tlie 

Wales,  83;  in  Ireland,  45 ;  in  Scotland,  9 ;  in  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 

Hungary,  108;  in  Australia,  3;  in  Italy,  (1  at  Christian   Churches  was  organized  under  the 

Milan);  in  India,  3;   and  in  Japan,    1.    The  a(is{)icos  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 

minutes  connected  with  the  Protestant  Unions  tion  in  1865.     It'^  purpose  is  to  promote  the 

of  Germany  and  Holland,  and  the  Free  Chris-  spread  of  Unitarian  doctrines  and  the  noitr 

tian  Union  of  Switzerland,  hold  opinions  which  and  harmony  of  the  churches,  by  means  of 

approximate  to  those  of  Unitarians.     The  in-  conferences  held    regularly,    at   which  ererr 

dependent  *' Church  of  the  People"  (Dr.  Kal-  Unitarian   church,  association   or  conferenee, 

thoff),  in  Berlin,  is  a  body  of  advanced  Unita-  theological,  academic,  and  benevolent  instita- 

rian  principles.     Liberal  Protestant  services  are  tion  may  be  represented.     It  meets  every  two 

conducted  regularly  by  M.  J.  Hocart  in  Brus-  years;  and  its  last  meeting  was  held  at  Sara- 

sels,  Belgium.  toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1886.    The 

The  oldest  representative  Unitarian  body  in  Unitarian  Church   Building   Loan    fund   has 

the  United  States,  though  a  wholly  voluntary,  been  formed  by  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 

one,  is  the  American    Unitarian    Association,  elation  and  the  National  Conference  oo-opert- 

which  was  founded  in  1825  and  incorporated  ting  with  each  other  to  aid  Unitarian  societief 

in  1847.     Its  objects  are  to  collect  and  diffuse  in   erecting  churches.     There   are  also   n^n- 

information  respecting  the  state  of  Unitarian  nected,  or  in  sympathy  with  these  bodies,  the 
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*8  Auxiliary  Conference,  the  Woman's  ed  upon  it,  and  eighteen  pupils  were  enrolled, 

1  Unitarian  Conference,   the  Western  with  tlie  expectation  that  the  number  would 

in  Conference,  the  Western  Unitarian  be  increased  to  fifty  as  soon  as  the  equipment 

tion,  the  Southern  Conference  and  the  of  the  school  was  completed. 

Joast  Conference,  of  Unitarian  and  other  The  executive  officers  of   the   Association 

in  Churches,  and  a  considerable  number  were  requested  to  prepare  and  publish  for  the 

bodies  of  similar  character,  aud  assooi-  information  of  the  churches,  a  statement  of 

»f  ministers  and  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  principles  and  methods  by  which 

-school  work.     The  Divinity  School  of  aid  is  given  to  missionary  societies.     A  resolu- 

i  University  is  Unitarian  in  the  general  tion  advising,  in  the  case  of  applications  for 

lien  of  its  teaching,  and  the  Meudville  assistance  from  the  funds  of  the  association 

fical  School,  Meudville,  Pa.,  is  controlled  from  societies  which  retain  the  private  owner- 

Arians.    The  Unitarian  Church  Temper-  ship  of  pews,  that  efforts  be  made  to  induce 

oiety  was  formed  in  1886,  ^*  to  work  for  such  societies  to  acquire  ownership  of  pews  by 

se  of  temperance  in  whatever  ways  may  the  society,  was  referred  to  a  special  commit- 

•  it  wise  and  right ;  to  study  the  social  tee  for  consideration. 

IS  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease  in  their  Britlsli  UnlUirUui  isetditton. — The  British  and 

IS  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  met  in  London, 

whatever  knowledge  may  be  gained ;  to  May  31.     Mr.  Frederick  Nettlefold  presided, 

methods  of  teniperance  reform  ;  to  de-  The  report  of  the  secretary  traced  the  prog- 

d  so  far  as  possible,  to  execute  plans  for  ress  of  the  Association  during  the  past  ^fty 

il  reform,"  etc.  years.    In  1837  the  expenditure  was  £871;  in 

sixty  second    annual    meeting  of  the  1886,  £4,122.    The  grants  made  were  for  the 

an  Unitarian  Association  was  held  in  two  years,  respectively,  £52  and  £1,626,  while 

Mass.,  May  24.    The  Rev.  James  de  the  assisted  congregations  had  increased  from 

idie  presided.    The  treasurer  reported  seven  to  fifty-two.      About  £2,500  still  re- 

d  receipts  for  the  year  for  the  general  mained  of  the  debt  on  Essex  Hall,  toward  the 

ofthe  Association  had  been  $73,519,  and  extinction  of  which  £23,000  had  been  raised. 

J  receipts,  including  all  those  for  special  Dr.  M.  A.  N.  Rovers,  of  Arnheim,  as  represen- 

ler  funds,  $220,829     Tiie  report  of  the  tative  of  the  Protestantenbond  of  Holland,  said 

)f  Directors  represented  that  the  year  that  his  society,  though  only  seventeen  years 

St  had  been  the  most  successful  year  old,  consisted  of  13,000  members,  who  were 

)  Unitarian  body  in  America  had  known  called  *^  moderns."     Resolutions   were  passed 

:be  association    came  into    existence,  affirming  the  desirability  of  holding  people^s 

n  each  of  the  two  preceding  years  eight  services  and  of  increased  missionary  exertions, 

litarian  societies  had  been  formed,  the  and  expressing  a  desire  for  the  complete  tri- 

*  of  new  organizations  in  this  year  was  umph  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  before  the 
-one.    The  amount  of  contributions  this  clo^e  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee. 

knd  fllso  the  number  of    contributing  PBltirbui  ChnrA  li    Hnigary. — Unitarianism 

)s  (246)  were  considerably  in  excess  of  has  existed  in  Transylvania  since  1563.     The 

of  preceding    years.    The   Post-Office  Unitarian  Church  in  Hungary  was  founded  by 

,  by  which  tracts  setting  forth  Unita-  Francis  David    about    1568.     The    churches, 

ctrines  were  sent  to  all  who  applied  f  )r  which  numbered    108  in  1883,   are  superin- 

had  been  active  and  successful.    The  tended  by  a  bishop  (Joseph  Ferencz),  with  eight 

i  of  the  Church  Building  Loan  fund  re-  rural  deans,  and  an  ecclesiastical  council  of  350 

the  total  amount  of  the  fund  as  $46,742,  members.    The  quadrennial  meeting  of  the 

ih  $38,235  were  in  the  form  of  unpaid  Synod  was  held  in  1887,  when  15  young  minis- 

and  $8,517  available  for  investments,  ters  were  ordained.  The  whole  number  of  regis- 

^eipts  for  the  year  had  been  $3,202  in  tered  Unitarians  in  the  country  is  57,616,  and 

utions,  and  $1,465  in  payment  of  loans,  of  Unitarian  children  in  the  public  elementary 

>rk  of  the  association  in  l>ehalf  of  South-  schools,  6,975.     The  higher  education  is  pro- 

l  Indian  education  was  administered  by  vided  for  by  the  college  or  high  school  at  Klaus- 

il  commission,  with  funds  expresi^ly  con-  en  burg  (348  students),  and  the  middle  schools 

I  for  the  purpose.     In  the  matter  of  at  Thorda  (183  pupils),  and  Szekely  Keresztur 

rn  education,  ic  wa«»  not  intended  to  es-  (152  pupils). 

new  schools,  but  to  select  and  recom-  IJi\lTED  STiTiS.      The  idmlnistntion.— Eariy 

o  the  churches  and  people  some  of  the  in  the  year  Secretary  Manning,  of  the  Treas- 

already  established.     The  committee  ury,  resigned  his  portfolio.    (See  article  on  Mr. 

ommended  the  Hampton  Institute,  Vir-  Manning,   page  597.)      The  President  there- 

the  Tuskegee  Norraiil  School,  Alabama;  upon    nominsted    the     Assistant    Treasurer, 

iChanning  School,  Barnwell,  S.  C.   The  Charles  S.  Faircliild,  to  the  vacant  place.     His 

ise  of  education  of  Indians  was  repre-  commission  dated  from  April  1. 

by  the  Montana  Industrial  School  Charles  Stebhins  FalrchUd  was  born  in  Cazeno- 
the  Crows,  where  a  tract  of  two  hun-  via,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1842.  He  was  graduated 
res  of  land  had  been  granted  by  the  (rov-  at  Harvard  College  in  1863,  and,  after  study- 
it,  suitable  log  buildings  had  been  erect-  ing  at  the  law  school  of  that  university,  was 
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admitted  to  the  bar  in  1885.  In  1874  be  was 
Deputy  Attorney -General  of  New  York,  and 
in  1876  waa  elected  to  the  attamey-generaj- 
ship.     tie  served   in  that  capacity   for  two 


.Tears,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  travel 
abroad.  From  IS80  till  1885  lie  was  eoflaK^d 
in  the  pructice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
city.  Upon  the  entrance  of  President  Oleve- 
iand  into  office,  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Trensiirj.  Owinn  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Secretary  Manninff,  he  had  been  Ant- 
ing Secretary  for  some  time  before  his  pro- 
'  motion. 

The  death  of  Jnstice  Woods  of  the  Snpreme 
Court  in  Hny  (see  page  621)  left  a  Tscanoy  on 
the  bench.  No  nomination  of  a  successor  was 
made  till  December,  when  Secretary  L.  Q.  C. 
L'imar,  of  the  Interior  Department,  was  se- 
lectei)  by  the  President.  This  appointment 
was  folloived  by  the  transfer  of  Postmaster- 
General  Vilrut  to  the  Interior  Department,  and 
the  noininntion  •!(  Don  M.  Dickinson,  of  Mich- 
i^'an,  to  be  Postmnster-Gen^ral.  These  nomi- 
nutions  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  till 
early  in  1888,  when  they  were  confirmed. 

Dsiald  NfDmald  DttkliSMi  was  bom  in  Port 
Ontario,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  IT,  18*8. 
Ho  was  grudnated  at  the  University  of  Hirhi- 
gtin  in  18ST,  ntiidied  law,  and  in  the  saiue  year 
was  admitted  to  tiie  bnr.  Among  the  impor- 
tint  oases  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
professionally  are  the  Ward  and  Tampan  will 
cases,  the  ship-canal  case,  the  telephone  cases 
(in  which  he  made  the  leading  argument  for 
Drawbnugh),  the  Paris,  Allen  &  Co.  liquor 
cose,  anil  a  series  of  cases  that  resulted  in  the 
selling  aside  of  the  claim  and  exercise  of  juris- 
diction by  the  Federal  nim-priag  courts  under 
the  bankruptcy  laws  to  enjoin  proceedings  in 
State  courts.  He  was  chairman  ot  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee  in  187S,  and  in  l«TO 
was  a  deli'gnte-at  large  and  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  deleeaiion  in  the  Dernouratic  Na- 
tinnal  Convention.  Since  ISfll  he  has  ropre- 
suntctl  Michigan  on  the  Democratic  National 


Oomittittee.  He  wai  Domioated  for  PoMhim- 
ter-General  on  Dec.  6,  1887,  and  confirmed  b; 
the  Senate  on  Jan.  17,  1888.  He  hu  b  ' 
Doted  (or  his  personal  devotion  to  Preotdeot 
Cleveland;  and  in  the  Michitnn  Demoemk 
Convention  of  1886,  when  the  chaplain  ib  bii 
opening  prayer  failed  to  mention  Mr.  Ckii- 
land,  Mr.  Dickinson  rose  at  onoe  to  pniteq 
against  the  omission,  and  thereupon  oBeni  ■ 
sopplementary  prayer  in  whicb  lie  invokcil  i 
blessing  for  the  President  considered  n  i 
"  Democrat  of  Democrats,  the  noblest  of  Uwn 
all- 
Five  new  appointive  offices  were  ereilt^ 
early  in  the  year  by  Congreaa,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  interstate  commerce  bill,  puM<i 
in  Janaary.  These  offices,  constituting  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  were  fiUtd 
late  in  March  by  the  appointment  of  Hmnn 
H.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  for  the  term  of  lii 
years;  William  R.  Morrison,  of  lllinoii,  fm 
live  years ;  August  Schooumaker,  of  New  York. 
for  four  years ;  Aidace  F.  Walker,  of  VermifflL 
for  three  years;  and  Walter  A.  Hragg.  of  Ab- 
bama,  for  two  years.  Two  members  of  llir 
commission.  Messrs.  (Jooley  and  Walker,  wtn 
KepublicHUs.  (See  iNTEBSTtTS  ConMun 
CouuiseiON.)  Among  the  more  important  (p- 
pointmenti  of  subordinate  administntivt  of- 
lioials  during  the  year  wore  the  fuUoainf: 
James  S.  Rives,  of  New  York,  to  be  Asosuot 
Secretary  of  Stat*,  tiee  James  D.  Porter,  re- 
signed;  Hugh  S  Thompson,  of  New  York,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Fairchild  as  Assistant  Secretarr  c* 
the  Treasury ;  James  W,  Hyatt,  of  Connwi- 
out,  to  be  Treasurer,  vice  Conrad  N.  Jordio. 
resigned  ;  Sigonrney  Hutler,  of  MassachoMTi 
to  be  First  Comptroller ;   Benton  J.  Hall  to  bt 


Commissioner  of  Pen»ion%  vice  M.  V.  Mo«il- 
pomery;  and  Lieut.  A.  W.  Greely  to  be  Chiff 
of  the  Signal  Bnreiiu,  succeeding  Gen.  Williin 
B.  Hazen,  deceased.  Early  in  Febnwry  dx 
Senate  took  action  upon  the  second  nomiii- 
tion  of  James  C.  Matthews,  of  New  York.i» 
be  Hecorderof  Deeds  in  the  District  of  Colsn- 
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bia,  and  rejected  it  by  substantially  the  same  represeDtatives  of  England  were  Hon.  Joseph 

Tote  as  at  the  preceding  session.     The  Presi-  Chamberlain  and  Sir  Lionel   Sackville  West, 

dent  then  named  James  M.  Trotter,  of  Massa-  British  Minister  at  Washington ;  the  Canadian 

chasetts,  who  was  confirmed  without  difficulty,  representative  was  Sir  Charles  Tupper.    The 

In    November  Commissioner  William  A.  J.  commission  began  its  session  in   Washington 

Sparks  tendered  his  resignation  as  head  of  the  late  in  November,  and,  after  deliberations  lasi;- 

General  Land-Office,  in  cont^equence  of  diffi-  ing  over  a  month,  perfected  a  new  treaty,  the 

cnlties  arising  between  him  and  Secretary  La-  provisions  of  which  had  not  been  published  at 

mar.    Judge  J.  F.  Phillips,  of  Missouri,  was  the  close  of  the  year, 

nominated  to  succeed  him.  Pibllc  Lands. — The  number  of  acres  of  land 

In  the  diplomatic  service  an  understanding  disposed  of  during  the  fiscal  year,  under  the 

was  reached  with  Austria  regarding  her  re-  various  acts  of  Congress  authoriziiig  sales,  en- 

fusal   to  receive    Minister  Keiley,   and  Gen.  tries,  and  selections,  aggregates  25,111,400  84, 

Alexander  B.  Lawton,  of  Georgia,   was  ap-  of  which  746,637*29  acres  were  Indian  lands, 

pointed  in  April  to  the  post  at  Vienna,  which  5,511,807*38  railroad  selections,  and  2,109,48 1 *- 

had  been  vacant  for  over  a  year  in  consequence  48  selections  under  other  grants ;  the  aggre- 

of  this  refusal.    About  the  same  time  the  va-  gate  amount  showing  an  increase  of  4,862,524*- 

canoy  at  the  court  of  Turkey,  caused  by  the  55  acres  as  compared  with  the  previous  year, 

resignation  of  Samuel  S.  Cox,  was  filled  by  the  The  receipts  from  disposal  of  the  public  lands 

appointment  of  Oscar  S.  Strauss,  of  New  York,  were    $10,788,921.72;    from  sales  of  Indian 

New  ministers  resident  and  consuls -general  lands,  $1,484,302.80;  a  total  of  $12,268,224.02; 

were  appointed  to  Liberia  and  Corea  during  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $8,247,^ 

the  year.  727.08. 

But  little  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine  oc-  During  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
cnrred  in  the  general  administration  during  instituted  special  investigations  into  the  status 
the  year.  One  Executive  act,  however,  aroused  of  the  various  grants  of  indemnity  lands  to 
much  discussion.  This  was  the  order  direct-  railroads  under  different  acts  of  Congress,  with 
ing  the  return  to  the  States  of  fiags  captured  a  view  to  restoring  to  the  public  domain  such 
from  the  Confederates  during  the  war  which  lands  as  had  been  forfeited  by  non-compliance 
are  now  stored  in  the  War  Department  at  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  He  found 
Washington.  The  order  was  made  upon  the  that,  notwithstanding  these  indemnity  with- 
suggestion  of  the  Adjutant- General,  and  with  drawals  were  made  exclusively  for  the  interests 
the  concurrence  of  the  officers  of  the  War  De-  of  the  company,  few  of  these,  if  any  of  them, 
partment.  No  sooner  had  it  been  published  constructed  their  roads  within  the  time  pre- 
than  indignant  protests  arose  throughout  the  scribed  in  the  granting  act.  Mops  of  ^^  proba- 
Northern  States  from  the  men  whr»se  bravery  ble,"  "  general,''  ** designated,"  and  **  definite  " 
and  toil  had  won  these  trophies,  and  to  whom  routes  of  the  roads  were  filed  with  rapidity  in 
they  were  invested  with  peculiar  value.  The  the  department,  and  withdrawals  thereunder 
action  so  exasperated  some  of  the  veterans  of  asked  and  almost  invariably  granted,  until  the 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  to  pro-  public-land  States  and  Territories  were  grid- 
voke  intemperate  threats  against  tlie  Execu-  ironed  over  with  railroad  granted  and  indem- 
tive.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  these  nity  limits ;  and  in  many  instances  the  limits 
flags  had  become,  by  capture,  public  property,  of  one  road  overlapped  and  conflicted  with 
which  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  Executive  other  roads.  Accordingly,  on  May  28,  the  Sec- 
decree,  but  required  an  act  of  Congress.  Find-  retary  issued  orders  to  various  companies  to 
ing,  therefore,  that  his  act  was  not  only  ill-  show  cause  before  a  certain  date  why  grants  to. 
advised  but  nugatory,  the  President  hastened  them  should  not  he  revoked.  The  objections 
to  recall  it,  and  to  assure  the  country  that  it  of  such  remonstrants  as  appeared  were  consid- 
had  been  prompted  only  by  patriotic  motives,  ered,  and  a  decision  given  by  the  department 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  would  acconl  with  the  on  August  18.  Two  days  later  orders  were  is- 
general  feelings  of  conciliation  hitherto  ex-  sued  revoking  grants  made  to  about  thirty  dif- 
pressed  between  the  two  sections.  ferent  companies,  restoring  to  the  Government 

In  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  new  and  opening  for  settlement  an  area  estimated 
postal  conventions  were  arranged  during  the  at  21,328,600  acres,  or  equal  in  size  to  the  State 
year  with  Mexico  and  Jamaica,  and  an  agree-  of  Maine.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  can- 
ment  was  reached  with  Spain  by  which  each  celed  for  various  causes,  from  March  4,  1885, 
country  abolished  the  discriminating  duties  to  Oct.  1,  1886,  a  total  of  24,889,794  acres  of 
against  the  commerce  of  the  other.  The  Presi-  entries  or  grants.  The  work  of  destroying  un- 
dent's proclatnation  abolishing  these  duties  lawful  inclosures  of  the  public  land  by  cattle 
was  issued  on  September  26.  On  the  29th  of  owners  upon  the  plains  also  progressed  snc- 
the  same  month  the  President  appointed  R.  B.  cessfnlly  during  the  year,  about  6.000,000 
Angell,  of  Michigan,  and  W.  L.  Putnam,  of  acres  being  thus  reclaimed. 
Maine,  commissioners,  with  the  Secretary  of  Indians. — The  statistics  compiled  from  the 
State,  to  meet  representatives  of  England  and  annual  reports  of  the  various  Indian  agents 
Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Cana-  represent  that,  of  the  remaining  178,600  In- 
dian fisheries  dispute.     (See  Fisuekies.)    The  dians  under  their  supervision,  about  58,000 


I 
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wear    citizens^  clothes    wholly;    that    16,477  at  West  Point  an  attendance  of  804  cadets  vas 

bouses  areoccapied  hy  tbera  ;  that  abotit  25,-  reported  on  September  1.     Tiie  total  expeodi- 

000  can  speak  English  ;  tha!^  more  than  10,500  tores  tor  ihe  army  and  the  Military  Acadetoj, 

of  their  children  are  in  schools  receiving  edu-  during  the  year  ending  June  30.  were  $24,184,- 

cational  and  industrial  training,  for  whom  227  453.48.    The  only  emergencies  arising  dorin^ 

schools  are  in  operation;  and  that  over  31,000  the  year   requiring  the  presence  of  miliUry 

families  are    enga^red    in  industrial    pursuits,  force,  were  the  Uteditiicultie<«  in  Colorado, the 

They  have  cultivated  over  238,000  acres,  built  riotous  conduct  of  the  Crow  Indians  upon  their 

over  295,000   rods  of  fencing,  produced  over  reservation,  leading  to  an  attack  on  the  agent's 

750,000  bushels  of  wheat,  950,000  bushels  of  house,  and  the  usual  minor  quarrels  between 

corn,  402.000  bushels  of  oats.  68,000  bushels  of  settlers  and  Indians  regarding  landa.    A  [tstrol 

barley  and  rye,  514,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  has  also  been  maintained  over  the  Oklahoma 

and  83,000  pounds  of  butter.    They  own  over  country  in  Indian  Territory,  for  the  purpoeieof 

392,000   liorses,  3,000   mules,  113,000  cattle,  keeping  out  intruders. 

46,000  swine,  and  1,120,000  sheep.  During  llie  Na? y* — ^The  number  of  war-vessds  in 
the  year  a  begiiming  was  made  in  the  allot-  commission  at  the  date  of  the  Secretary's 
ment  of  land  in  severalty  among  members  of  report  for  this  year  was  6  in  the  North  Atlantic 
the  Sioux  tribe  in  Dakota,  the  Wmnebagos  in  squadron,  3  in  the  South  Atlantic  sqnaclroa,  2 
Nebraska,  the  Pottaw attorn ies  and  Absentee  in  European  and  6  in  Asiatic  waters,  8  on  tb« 
Shawnees  in  Indian  Territory,  the  Crows  of  Pacific  coast,  and  4  in  special  service,  besides 
Montana,  and  small  tribes  in  Oregon.  The  4  recently  put  in  commission  and  not  assigned 
commission  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  to  any  squadron.  This  is  exclnsive  of  traioing- 
various  tribes  has,  during  the  year,  provided  ships.  The  ^^  Tennessee  **  and  six  other  con* 
for  cession  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians  demned  vessels  were  sold  at  auction  during  the 
of  nearly  22,000,000  acres  of  territory,  besides  year,  and  $125,705  derived  therefrom.  Ihere 
the  surrender  by  certain  tribes  of  claims  to  are  now  in  course  of  construction  11  unarmored 
large  areas  of  territory,  the  quantities  and  lini-  steel  vessels,  viz. :  6  cruisers,  4  gunboats,  and 
its  of  which  are  ratiier  indefinite.  For  the  lands  1  torpedo-boat,  of  which  2  cmisers  and  2  gun- 
ceded  and  the  claims  covered  by  the  negotia-  boats  were  autliorized  by  act  of  Congress  in 
tions  the  total  money  obligation  involved  March  of  this  year.  Plans  for  the  two  armor- 
amounts  to  about  $5,300,000.  The  total  ex-  clad  vessels  authorized  by  the  act  of  August, 
penditure  for  the  Indian  service  during  the  18S6,  were  submitted  and  iiassed  npon  daring 
year  amounted  to  $5,996,324.43,  and  the  in-  the  year,  and  the  construction  of  one  of  them 
come  $7,869,249.47,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  is  already  undertaken.  The  present  strength 
June  30,  of  $1,872,925.04.  The  appropriation  of  the  navy,  including  all  vessels  completed,  is 
by  Congress  for  the  year  was  $5,561,262.84.  13  pingle-turreied  monitors,  now  of  little  uae 
There  have  been  no  Indian  outbreaks  during  against  modem  armaments,  12  unarmored  steel 
the  year,  and  no  hostilities  have  occurred,  ex-  and  iron  vessels,  constituting  the  real  strength 
cept  in  Colorado,  where  a  band  of  Utes,  num-  of  the  navy,  28  wooden  steam- vessels,  10  wood- 
bering  about  sixty,  under  Colarow,  who  were  en  sailing-vessels,  used  only  as  training  and 
wandering  about  outside  of  their  reservation,  receiving  ships,  and  12  iron  and  wood  tug- 
were  pursued  and  attacked  by  a  sheriff^s  party  boats.  There  are  no  armored  vessels  yet  corn- 
sent  to  arrest  some  of  their  number  for  horse-  pleted  fit  for  defense.  The  total  number  of 
stealing  and  for  violating  the  game  laws.  Their  enlisted  men  and  apprentices  in  the  navil 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  supplies  were  seized,  service  on  June  30  was  8,342.  The  nQml>er 
and  five  Indians  killed  and  seven  wounded,  of  enlisted  men  allowed  by  law,  7,500,  has  not 
and  they  retreated  to  the  reservation.  been  exceeded.  When  the  last  annnal  report 
The  Army* — The  latest  compiled  returns  from  of  the  department  was  made  the  country  lacked 
the  army  show  that  there  were  2,200  officers  three  manufactories  necessary  to  the  constroo- 
and  24,236  enlisted  men  in  the  service.  The  tion  and  armament  of  a  modern  war-vessd, 
general  condition  of  the  troops  is  reported  to  viz.,  that  of  steel  forgingsfor  the  heavier  gni»» 
be  satisfactory,  and  their  efficiency  increasing,  that  of  armor  for  iron-clad  vesfaels,  and  that  of 
Several  new  military  posts  have  been  estab-  the  secondary  batteries  (machine  and  mpid-fire 
lished  in  the  West,  and  the  accommodations  of  guns),  nn  essential  porticm  of  the  armament 
others  enlarged.  The  last  Congress  authorized  Now  all  three  manufactories  are  in  proce»ot 
appropriations  during  the  last  fiscal  year  for  construction  under  contracts  with  the  depart- 
seventy-one  new  buildings  for  army  purposes  ment,  the  two  former  at  the  Bethlehem  Iron- 
in  nineteen  States  and  Territories.  The  mili-  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  the  latter  at  Washiog- 
tary  ]>rison  at  Fort  Leavenworth  has  been  in-  ton.  The  financial  report  of  the  department 
creased  by  the  construction  of  a  building  of  shows  that  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
three  stories,  200  feet  in  length  by  40  in  fiscal  year  1887  were  $13,189,153.72,  from 
width.  The  number  of  inmates  on  June  30  which  there  had  been  expended  up  to  Jnne  30, 
was  496,  or  81  fewer  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  close  of  the  year,  $10,835,102.25,  leaving! 
The  number  of  trials  by  general  courts- martial  balance  of  $2,354,051.47.  On  the  last  of 
during  the  year  decreased  348,  and  by  inferior  October  this  balance  bad  been  redoced  to 
courts-martial  729.     At  the  Military  Academy  $135,333  26. 
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At  the  Naval  Academy  at  AnDapolis,  Md.,  mail  transportation  was  made  during  the  jear. 
there  were  237  cadets  on  Oct.  1,  1886,  and  (See  Postal  Faoiutieb.) 
229  at  the  same  date  this  year.  The  graduut-  PMsiras* — Daring  the  year,  55,194  new  pen- 
ing  class  in  June  contained  44  members.  The  sions  were  granted,  besides  2,707  names  re- 
total  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  stored  to  the  rolls,  making  the  total  nnmber 
June  80  were  $189,031.97,  and  the  expendi-  of  pensioners  at  the  close  of  the  year  406,007. 
lures  $179,964.91.  Old  names  were  dropped  from  the  rolls  to  the 

Postal  SerYlce. — The  business  of  this  depart-  nnmber  of  17,677.     The  new  pensions  granted 

ment  shows  a  gratifying  increase  during  the  numbered  more  than   in  any  previous  yenr. 

year,  which  justitie:<  the  expectation  that  it  Tlie  aggregate  annual  vahie  of  all  pensions  on 

will  soon  become  self-supporting  again,  not-  June  30  was  $52,824,641,  nn  increase  for  the 

withstanding  the  recent  reduction  of  rates,  year  of   $8,116,638.      The  amount  paid   for 

The   operations  of  the  first  two  years,  1885  pensions  daring  the  year  was  $73,465,581,  an 

and  1886,  in  which  this  reduction  took  effect,  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  $9,669,750. 

resulted  in  a  cash  deficiency  of  nearly  $7,000,-  There  was  paid  to  44,019  new  pensioners  dur- 

000  each  year.    For  the  fiscal  year  1887,  the  ing  the  year  upon  first  payment  $25,166,990. 

deficiency 'has    been   reduced   to  $4,000,000.  PnUlc  IMkllif.— The  State,  War,  and  Navy 

The  total  revenue  for  1887  was  $48,837,609.39,  Building    at    Washington,    was    substantially 

against  $43,948,422.95  for  1886,  and  $42,560,-  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year.    It  was  be- 

843.83  for  1885.      The  expenditures  in  the  gun  by  the  construction  of  the  south  wing, 

same  time  have  increased  from  $49,534,788.65  now  occupied  by  the  State  Department,  which 

in  1885,  to  $50,854,109.12  in  1886,  and  $52,-  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,373,939,  between 

814,113.61  in  1887.  June  21,  1871,  and  Dec.  31,  1876.     The  east- 

The  increase  of  post-oflBces  filled  by  presi-  em  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
dential  appointment  during  the  year  ending  ment,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,672,287,  be- 
Jnly  1  was  92,  making  the  total  nnmber  2,336.  tween  July  14,  1872,  and  April  16,  1879.  The 
Between  July  1  and  Oct.  1  there  were  45  added  northern  wing,  now  occupied  by  the  War  De- 
to  the  list  The  fourth-class  offices  on  July  1  partment,  cost  $1,914,501,  and  was  built  he- 
numbered  52,821,  an  increase  of  1,548  for  the  tween  May  22,  1879,  and  Deo.  23,  1882.  The 
year;  on  Oct.  1  there  were  58,053.  The  western  and  central  wings,  the  erection  of 
appointments  of  postmasters  numbered  alto-  which  was  begun  Feb.  18,  1884,  are  substan- 
gether  during  the  fiscal  year  13,079,  of  which  tially  completed  at  the  present  time,  and  will 
6.863  were  to  fill  vacancies  upon  the  expira-  be  ready  for  occupation  early  in  1888.  The 
tion  of  commissions  or  by  resignations ;  2,584  cost  of  these  two  wings  will  not  exceed  $2,- 
npon  removals  or  suspensions;  589  by  death ;  168,478.  Under  the  legislative  bill  approved 
and  3,043  to  newly  established  offices.  Of  March  3,  1887,  these  two  wings  are  to  be  oc- 
these  the  presidential  appointments  numbered  cupied  entirely  by  the  War  Department. 
893,  as  follows :  By  expiration  of  commission,  Alaakib — The  Territorial  officers  for  the  year 
860 ;  by  resignation,  122 ;  by  removal  or  sus-  were  as  follow :  Governor,  Alfred  P.  Swine- 
pension,  237 ;  by  death,  89 ;  and  upon  the  as-  ford ;  United  States  District  Judge,  Lafayette 
signmentof  fourth-class  offices  to  a  presidential  Dawson;  Clerk  of  the  Court  and  ex-offieio 
class,  145.  The  total  changes  in  presidential  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  E.  Haydon; 
offices  existing  March  4,  1885,  has  been  86*6  District  Attorney,  M.  D.  Ball,  succeeded  by 
per  cent,  and  in  fourth-class  offices  61  per  cent.  Whitaker  M.Grant.  The  total  population  of 
The  free-delivery  service  was  extended  during  the  Territory  is  estimated  to  be  about  as  fol- 
the  fiscal  year  to  8  additional  cities,  making  lows:  Whites,  5,000;  Creoles  (practically  white), 
the  total  number  189.  This  and  the  growth  of  1,800;  Aleuts,  3,000;  natives  (civilized,  and 
business  necessitated  an  increase  of  469  car-  more  or  less  educated),  2,500  ;  .natives  (un- 
riers,  making  the  total  number  5,310.  The  act  civilized),  27,500 ;  total,  89,800. 
of  Jan.  8,  1887,  which  authorizes  the  discre-  There  are  no  fee-simple  titles  in  the  whole 
tionary  extension  of  the  service  to  cities  having  Territory,  except  in  the  cases  of  twenty  small 
10,000  inhabitants  or  collecting  $10,000  of  lots  or  parcels  of  land  in  the  town  of  Sitkn, 
gross  postal  revenue,  first  became  operative  on  and  one  in  Saint  Paul,  Kadiak  Island,  the  ab- 
Jiily  1.  Under  its  provisions  free  delivery  was  solute  ownership  of  which  was  vested  in  the 
established,  up  to  October  1,  in  140  additional  occupants  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  by  the 
cities,  and  other  applications  were  on  file.  protocol  executed  by  the  American  and  Russian 

The  money-order  service  continued  to  in-  commissioners,  Oct.  18,  1867.  In  all  other  cases 
crease  during  the  year,  the  amount  of  domestic  the  occupants  and  claimants  of  lands,  except 
orders  issued  reaching  $117,462,660.89,  and  of  mining  claims,  are  simply  squatters, 
international  orders  $9,035,530.31.  Theacgre-  During  the  year  considerable  progress  has 
gate  of  postal-notes  issued  was  $11,768,824.81,  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  gold- 
an  increase  of  but  $50,814.76  In  the  special  bearing  ledges  of  southeastern  Alaska,  though 
delivery  service  there  has  been  but  slight  in-  as  yet  the  Territory  can  boast  of  but  one  pay- 
crease  during  the  year,  the  number  of  articles  ing  quartz-mine.  This  last  is  the  great  Paris 
delivered  being  about  one  million  and  a  half,  mine,  on  Douglas  Island,  which,  together  with 
A  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  domestic  its  120-stamp  mill,   has  been  in  continuous 
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operation  the  past  year,  taming  out  a  monthly  As  we  look  dovm  the  pant  century  to  the  origin  of 

product  of  over  $100,000.  ^"^  Constitution,  as  we  wntemplate  its  U\al»  tod  tn- 

The  commerce  for  the   vear  ia  estimated  as  umphs,  as  we  realize  how  completely  thepnncipl« 

1  oe  commerce  *or  tne  year  is  esumatea  as  „       ^jj^^j,  ^^  ,g  ^^^^g^  jj^^^  ^^^  ^^      nationsl  peril 

follows:  Fur-trade,  $2,600,000;  gold  (bullion  and  every  national  need,  how  devoutly  should  ife 

and   dust),  $1,350,000;    tisheries,  $3,000,000;  oonfess  with  Franklin, ''God  governs  in  the  liiy  nor 

lumber  and  ivory,  $100,000  ;  total,  $6,950,000.  men  "  ;  and  how  solemn  should  be  the  reflocdoo  tint 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  Territory  ^  ^"^  *1*^^»  M'?°"°'*".^.i*^.  "f^.^*^  ,^>«  P«»P^'* 

^.r  /V                   1  J      vpvi»v»v.A   «  u**«  A^iiii^.j  covenant,  and  that  ours  is  the  duty  to  shield  it  from 

15  Government  day-schools,  the  cost  of  mam-  impious  hands.    We  receive  it  sealed  with  the  tests 

taining  which  must  be  paid  from  the  apf)ropri-  ot  a  oenturv.  It  has  been  found  sufficient  in  the  ^; 

ation  of  $25,000  made  at  the  last  session  of  and  in  all  the  future  years  it  will  be  found  sufBoeat, 

Congress.     The  salaries  of  teachers  aggregate  ^l  the  American  people  are  true  to  their  sacred  tni«t 

*-tR  AHA  .    *K  f\i\(\    :-    v»:*.»   ^^^^^A^A    iT^    4^u^  Another  Centennial  day  will  come,  and  millioDi  rei 

$15,000;    $5,000   is    being   expended   in    the  unborn  wiU  mquire  concerning  our  stewardship  iid 

erection  of  new  school  buildings  at  bitka  and  thesafetv  of  their  Constitution.    God  ^nmtthrtthey 

Juneau  and  in  the  repair  of  an  old  Govern-  may  finci  itunimpured;  and  as  we  rejoice  in  the  pt- 

ment  building  for  the  school  at  Wrangell.  triotism  and  devotion  of  those  who  hved  a  hnndreii 

Until  this  year  there  has  been  practically  no  y^*'?  ,T'  ^J^""^  ""^^^"^i  ''*^'?  ^''"?''  '^  "^T  '^ 

II               .*' .          ^  .  1              u     1     au  •      *  our  fidelity  and  in  our  jealous  love  ior  constitatioD&l 

local  supervision  of  these  schools,  their  man-  liberty. 

agement  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Oommissioner 

of  Education  residing  at  Washington.  On  The  memorial  oration  that  followed  was  de- 
June  last,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap-  livered  by  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Justice  of 
pointed  a  board  of  local  management  consist-  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Tbe 
ing  of  the  Goyernor,  the  judge  of  the  district  recital  of  a  new  national  hymn,  written  for  the 
court,  and  the  general  agent  occasion  by  Francis  Marion  Crawford,  oom- 
Tlie  CeBti»Blal  iailTergary  •f  flie  CenstltatiMU —  pleted  the  exercises  of  the  day  and  closed  tbe 
The  celebration  of  this  event  at  Philadelphia,  celebration. 

on  September  15, 16,  and  17,  was  attended  with  UNITED  fiTTiTiSyFIllAirCES OF  THE.  Inreviev- 
brilliant  and  imposing  ceremonies.  The  exer-  ing  the  financial  operations  of  the  Governmeot 
cisos  of  each  day  were  arranged  and  conducted  for  the  year  1887,  the  chief  features  'that  at- 
by  the  Constitutional  Centennial  Commission,  tract  attention  are :  The  increasing  sums  de- 
composed of  members  from  each  of  the  States  rived  from  all  sources  of  revenua,  tbe  large  de- 
and  Territories  appointed  for  this  purpose  crease  in  national- bank  circulation,  the  con- 
early  in  the  year  by  the  respective  Governors,  tinued  coinage  of  silver,  and  the  heavy  decrease 
There  were  present  the  President  and  other  of  the  public  debt,  which  includes  the  redemp- 
members  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Gov-  tion  of  the  remainder  of  the  3-per-cent  bonds 
ernor  and  other  officers  of  all  the  States  and  issued  in  1882  in  exchange  for  S^per-ceot 
Territories,  foreign  ministers,  and  official  dig-  bonds.  The  evil  consequences  from  the  with- 
nitaries.  On  the  first  day  the  principal  feature  drawal  of  money  from  the  channels  of  busdnes 
of  the  celebration  was  a  grand  industrial  pa-  by  the  large  accumulations  in  the  national 
rade,  designed  to  show  the  progress  of  the  arta  Treasury,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  be 
and  sciences  during  the  century  just  com-  serious,  both  in  themselves  and  as  furnishing  a 
pleted.  This  was  participated  in  by  over  theme  for  political  contention,  were  happily 
12,000  persons.  The  evening  was  devoted  to  averted  by  the  judicious  measures  adopted  br 
public  receptions  by  Gov.  Beaver  and  other  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  following 
people  of  note.  On  the  second  day,  members  statements  exhibit  in  detail  the  transactions  oif 
of  the  Federal  and  State  military  oi-ganizations  the  Treasury  during  the  year : 
to  the  number  of  over  80,000  joine<l  in  a  pa-  Recdpts  and  Expeiditires. — The  ordinary  rev- 
rade,  passing  in  review  before  President  Cleve-  enues  of  the  Government  from  all  sources,  for 
land.  In  the  evening  the  public  reception  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1887,  were: 
given  by  the  President  at  the  Academy  of  Mu-  Customs,  $217,286,893.18;  internal  revenae^ 
sic  was  attended  by  thousands,  including  some  $118,828,391.22 ;  sales  of  public  lands,  $9,254,- 
of  the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  land.  286.42;  profits  on  coinage,  $8,929,252.83:  tax 
On  the  third  day  occurred  the  literary  exercises  on  national  banks,  $2,.S85,85I.18;  consolar, 
commemorative  of  the  framing  of  the  Constitu-  land,  and  patent  fees.  $3,301,647.16 ;  customs 
tion.  This  was  the  actual  memorial  day,  beiug  fees,  fines,  etc.,  $1,053,037.86  ;  sales  of  Indian 
the  same  month  and  day  on  which  the  mem-  lands,  $1,479,028.81 ;  Soldiers'  Home  fund,  $1. 
hers  of  the  convention  of  1787  completed  and  226,259.47;  Pacific  Railroad  sinking  fund,  |l,- 
signed  their  work  and  sent  it  forth  to  the  thir-  364,435.87 :  Pacific  Railroad  interest,  $914,- 
teen  colonies  for  ratification.  The  exercises  793.13;  sales  of  old  buildings,  $624,882.30; 
took  place  in  Independence  Square,  before  a  sales  of  other  Government  property,  $262,832.- 
vast  concourse.  Ex-Minister  John  A.  Kasson,  32 ;  immigrant  fund,  $258,402.50 ;  tax  on  setl- 
President  of  the  Centennial  Commission,  de-  skins,  $317,452.75  ;  deposits  for  surveying  pob- 
livered  the  opening  address,  at  the  close  of  lie  lands,  $94,289.76;  revenues  of  District  of 
which  he  introduced  the  President  of  the  Columbia,  $2,367,869.01 ;  miscellaneous,  $1.- 
United  States.  The  concluding  words  of  the  458,672.04;  total  $371,403,277.66.  Tbe  ordinary 
President's  address,  given  below^  reflect  the  expenditures  for  same  period  were :  Civil  list, 
spirit  of  the  occasion :  $22,072,436  27;   forei^   interc6arse,  $7,104,- 
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7;  Indian  service,  $6,194,522.69;  pen- 
$75,029,101.79;  military  establishraent, 
51,025.85;  naval  establishment,  $15,141,- 
);  miscellaneous.  Including  public  build- 
light-houses,  and  collecting  the  reve- 
^2,002,647.46;  District  of  Columbia,  $4,- 
)1.39 ;  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $47,- 
r7.25;  total,  $267,982,179.97;  leaving  a 
IS  of  $103,471,097.69;  which,  with  $24,- 
20.46,  drawn  from  the  cash  balance  in  the 
dry,  made  $127,926,818.15.  This  was 
id  as  follows:  To  the  redemption  of 
for  the  sinking  fund,  $47,908,248.15;  to 
demption  of  8-per-cent.  bonds,  $79,864,- 
to  the  redemption  of  other  securities, 
t70 ;  total,  $127,926,818.15. 
»  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
were  $371,408,277.66,  while  the  expendi- 
inclnding  $5,739,265.29  for  payment  of 
lents  of  the  Court  of  Alabama  Claims, 
$267,982,179.97.  This  shows  an  excess 
enue  of  $103,471,097.69  during  the  year, 
514,509.13  more  than  that  collected  dur- 
e  year  ending  June  30,  1886.  Last  year 
ustoms  receipts  were  $192,905,023.44. 
le  year  1887  the  receipts  from  the  same 
5  were  $217,286,893.13,  or  $24,381,869.- 
jater  than  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
ts  from  internal  revenue  also  increased 
h  to  show  that  there  was  a  material 
h  in  all  the  branches  of  business  that  con- 
e  to  the  support  of  Government  by  spe- 
X.  In  1886  the  internal  revenue  re<;eipts 
$116,806,986.48;  for  1887  they  were 
^28,391.22,  showing  an  increase  of  $2,- 
>4.74.  The  other  items  of  increase  in 
ivere :  Sales  of  public  lands,  $8,623,287.- 
-ofits  on  coinage,  $3,024,633.57,  and  mis- 
eons,  $2,774,023.41.  There  was  a  de- 
•  of  $857,717.89  in  registers'  and  receivers' 
^ax  on  national  banks,  steamboat  fees, 
its  for  surveying  public  lands,  sales  of  In- 
inds,  shipping  fees,  fees  on  letters- patent, 
lies  of  condemned  naval  vessels,  making 
increase  of  revenue  for  the  year  of  $34,- 
10.60.  The  surplus  revenue  of  $103,471,- 
I  was  accumulated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
cpenditures  for  the  various  branches  of 
iblic  service  were  all,  excepting  for  inter- 
the  public  debt,  greater  than  they  were 
e  same  objects  last  year.  The  expendi- 
for  civil  and  miscellaneous  purposes  have 
greater  by  $11,097,895.74  than  for  the 
886.  The  expenditures  for  the  military 
Ishment  were  $4,236,873.1 1  greater ; 
for  the  naval  establishment  were  $1,233,- 
\  greater ;  the  Indian  service  $95,364.52, 
le  outlay  for  pensions  w.is  $11,624,237.76 
than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
ise  in  expenditures  for  interest  on  the  pub- 
)t  was  $2,838,568.72,  making  a  net  in- 
in  all  expenditures  over  the  previou.<* 
f  $25,449,041.47.  The  revenue  derived 
the  various  objects  of  internal  taxation 
r  the  last  two  tiscal  years  is  shown  in  the 
ing  table: 


OBJECT.                              1886. 

1887. 

Spirits 

$69,092,266  00 
27,907,862  68 
19,676,781  29 

$65,829,821  71 

80,10&;067  18 

21,922,187  49 

4,298  87 

Tobacco 

Fermonted  liquors 

State  banks  and  bankers. 

Oleomarganne 

**  226,609*62 
$116,902,869  44 

723,946  04 
249,488  82 

$118,887,801  06 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

The  receipts  from  customs  and  internal  reve- 
nue by  quarter-years  during  1886-^87  were: 


QUARTERS. 

1886. 

1887. 

Customs  : 

First 

Second 

$52,208,858  12 
48,6}1,187  28 
49,564.783  89 
47,595,199  20 

$59,177,586  50 
48.176  846  55 

Third 

57,200,270  26 
52.782.189  82 

Fourth 

Total 

$192,905,028  44 

$217,286,898  18 

Ihteknal  RsyK.ftTB : 
First  

128,600.281  06 
29,912,890  27 
25.990,668  74 
82,802.596  41 

$116,805,986  48 

$28,980,048  94 
28,6(Wi,844  81 
26,422,825  02 
84,866,177  95 

$118,823,391  22 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Total 

Stite  of  tbe  Treasiry.  —  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  treas- 
ury on  Dec.  31,  1886,  and  Dec.  31,  1887: 


ITEMS. 

Dec.  81,  188«. 

Dm.  81,  1887. 

AnsKTS : 
Gold  coin 

$187,196,596  81 

80,981.421  66 

188.506.288  00 

4,789,876  81 

29,'679,826  78 
227,065  00 

18,188,928  65 
25,792,857  78 

2,785,270  02 
6,108,807  98 

$544,094,782  49 

$182,618,968  ^8 

122,728,223  19 

218,917,589  00 

8,28.>.686  66 

6.729.229  54 

22,4(>H,424  94 

161,098  00 

52.199.917  54 

Gold  bullion 

Standard  silver  dollars  . . 

Silver  bullion 

Trade-dollar  bullion 

United  States  notes 

National-bank  notes 

Deposits  in  national-bank 
depositaries 

Fract'nal  and  minor  coin . 

National-bank    notes  In 

pre  cess  of  redemption . 

Mlscelliuieous  items 

Total 

24,888,289  70 

4,755,840  74 
4,M»6  548  09 

$642,640,200  28 

LlABILITIBS: 

Gold  certificates  out- 
standing  

Silver  certificates  out- 
standing   

Currency  certificates  out- 
standing  

$97,21^605  00 

117,246,670  00 

6,510,000  00 

100,000,000  00 

90,509,782  60 

9,599.415  22 

28  818,606  88 
4,045,217  74 

4,752,084  10 
20,930,289  64 

1,978,180  76 
67,988,990  55 

$544,094,782  49 

$96,784,057  00 

176,855,428  00 

6,985,000  00 

Ri'serve  for  redemption 
of  United  States  notes. 

Funds  for  retirement  of 
bank  circulation    

Five  per  cent,  redemp- 
tion ftind 

Disbursing  officers^  bal- 
ances   

Transfer  chVks  and  drafts 

Post-Office   Department 
account  

100.000,000  00 

102,584.767  60 

7,878,699  48 

82,766.a%  79 
2,819,788  88 

4.248,478  88 

Matured  debt  and  interest 

Miscellaneous  items 

Balance 

15,844,944  50 

2,-24«,092  04 

94,226.168  81 

Total 

$642,640,200  28 

The  ^old  coin  and  bullion  on  hand  increased 
from  $268,128,018.47  to  $305,342,187.07,  or 
$37,214,168.60.  There  was  a  decrease  of 
$481,548  in  the  gold  certificates  outstanding, 
making  an  increase  in  the  net  gold  actually 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  $37,695,- 
716.60.    The  standard  silver  dollars  on  hand 
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increased  from  $188,606,238  to  $218,917,539, 
and  the  silver  certificates  outstanding  in- 
creased from  $117,246,670  to  $176,865,423,  or 
$59,608,753.  The  silver  dollars  not  repre- 
sented by  certificates  in  circulation  fell  off 
from  $71,269,568  to  $42,062,116.  The  United 
States  notes  owned  by  the  Treasury  in  excess 
of  out>taDding  certificates  decreased  from 
$23,169,325.78  to  $16,424,424.94;  and  the  to- 
tal assets  increaseil  from  $544,094,782.49  to 
$642,640,200.28,  or  a  gain  of  $98,645,417.79. 
The  total  liabilities  increased  from  $476,106,- 
791.94  to  $548,414,031.47,  or  $72,308,289.53, 
the  principal  items  of  increase  being  in  silver 
certificates  outstanding  and  in  the  fund  held 
for  redemption  of  noles  of  national  banks 
"  failed,''  **  in  liqnidati«»n,"  and  •*  reducing  cir- 
culation.'' The  available  balance  in  the  Treas- 
urv  increased  from  $67,988,990.56  to  $94,226,- 
168.81. 

Tbe  PiUlc  Debt  —  During  the  year  ending 
Dec.  81,  1887,  the  last  of  3-|>er*cent.  bonds 
issued  under  the  act  of  July  12, 1882,  were  re- 
deemed. In  1866,  when  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  States  was  at  its  maximum,  about 
$1,281,000,000  of  the  bonded  debt  was  in  6  per 
cents.,  and  $1,100,000,000  in  all  other  forms, 
$830,000,000  being  in  7*3  per  cents.  The  first 
step  after  the  war  was  to  consolidate  this 
indebtedness,  and  by  1868  the  amount  of 
6-per-oent.  debt  had  reached  its  maximum  at 
$1,878,000,000,  the  aggregate  interest  -  bear- 
ing debt  being  at  that  time  $2,202,000,000. 
The  next  important  step  was  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  6  per  cents,  for  6-per-cent.  bonds, 
which  continued  until  1876,  when  the  amonnt 
of  6  per  cents,  was  reduced  below  $1,000,- 
000,000,  and  the  amount  of  6  per  cents,  rose 
to  $711,000,000.  At  that  time  over  $670,- 
000,000  of  the  original  debt  had  been  paid 
in  about  eleven  years,  and  the  aggregate 
of  interest  -  bearing  debt  was  but  $1,710,- 
000,000.  Then  came  the  issue  of  $250,000,- 
000  of  4J  per  cents.,  and  within  three  years 
thereafter,  under  the  refunding  operations  so 
magnificently  accomplished  by  the  Treasury, 
the  6  per  cents,  were  reduced  to  less  than 
$300,000,000,  the  6  per  cents,  to  about  $500,- 
000,000,  the  4i  per  cents,  remaining  at  $250,- 
000,000,  while  $740,000,000  of  the  4  per  cents, 
were  placed  on  the  market.  During  the  past 
six  years  the  amount  of  the  4  and  4^  per  cents. 
has  but  slightly  decreased,  while  tlie  6  per 
cents,  and  6  per  cents,  have  been  exchanged 
for  8^  and  3  per  cent,  bonds,  while  they  in 
turn  have  been  called  in  and  redeemed.  At 
the  close  of  tlie  year  there  remained  outstand- 
ing less  than  $1,000,000,000  of  interest-bear- 
ing debt,  of  which  the  4^  p^r  cents,  run  until 
1891,  and  the  4  per  cents,  until  1907. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  about  twenty-two 
years  the  country  has  paid  off  a  bonded  in- 
debtedness exceeding  $1,380,000,000,  and  re- 
duced the  annual  interest  charge  from  over 
$150,000,000  to  less  than  $41,000,000;  all  of 
which  has  been  accomplished  with  a  develop- 


ment of  industries  and  of  trade  in  aU  their 
branches,  to  a  degree  never  before  witnessed 
in  the  history  of  the  country. 

11)6  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the 
various  denominations  of  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes  in  circulation  daring  the  fi^ 
years  1886-87: 


DENOMINATIONS. 

JaocSQ,  ISM. 

Jim  so.  !»:. 

One  dollar 

$17,fr  8,922  40 
18,2i»4,d60  60 
85.629,219  00 
6«,6.Vi.661  00 
KV,078,a79  OU 
28,291,265  00 
81.859,700  00 
12,4;;4.000  00 
S1Mt,^>0  00 
6.>,(I00  00 
10,000  00 

$g.797;n«  a§ 

9,00^78  M 

Two  dollars 

Five  dollars 

Ten  dollars 

8>iJ)7 1,471  m 

Twenty  dollars 

i&HJijsa.  01 

Fifty  dollars 

21.9^96Stt 

One' hundred  dolkrs 

Five  hundred  dollars 

One  thousand  dollars 

Five  thou.sand  dollars  . . . 

29,6^.400  « 

7,70O«« 

8l,l97.5l«  m 

45,U(M0I 

Total 

$847,681,016  00 
1,000,000  00 

$847,691,014  « 
1,0601000  « 

Deduct  for  unknown  de- 
DOuiinationB  destroyed . 

In  drciilatloD 

$846,681,016  00 

$346,681,016  CO 

The  Colugf •— The  value  of  the  gold  deported  tt 
the  mints  and  assay-offices  daring  the  fiscal  jetr 
1887,  not  including  re-deposits,  was  $68,223,- 
072.87  (8,666,990*17  standard  ounces),  against 
$44,909,749.23  in  the  prece<Hng  year,  an  excea^ 
of  $23,318,323.64  over  the  fiscal  year  1886.  In 
addition  there  were  re-deposita  of  the  value  ci 
$15,1 93,706.53.  Of  the  re-deposita  of  gold  $3,- 
517,528.15  represents  the  value  of  imported 
bars  sent  in  for  refining  and  coinage.  The  re- 
mainder, $11,676,183.38  was  fine  bars,  of  which 
$7,933,743.98  had  been  exported  and  subse- 
quently imported  into  the  United  States,  acd 
re-deposited  during  the  year.  The  value  of 
the  total  deposits  of  gold,  including  all  re- 
deposits  as  above  cited,  was  $83,416,779  40 
against  $49,606,534.65  in  1886,  an  exoeas  in  the 
year  1887  of  $38,810,244.75.  The  value  of  the 
silver  deposited  and  purchased,  not  including 
re-deposita,  was  $47,756,618.75  (41,041,102*21 
ounces)  against  $35,491,183.24  in  the  preceding 
year,  an  excess  of  $  1 2,262,735.51.  In  addition, 
there  were  re  deposits  of  silver  amoanting  to 
$462,1 13.19.  Of  these  re-deposits  $169,514.91 
consisted  of  fine  bars,  and  $292,598.28  of  im- 
ported bars,  being  the  value  of  the  silver  con- 
tained in  gold  bullion  originally  deposited  at 
the  minor  assay-ofiSces.  This  total,  calculated 
at  coining  rate  in  standard  silver  dollars,  vas 
$48,219,031.94  against  $37,917,026.36  in  the 
preceding  year,  an  excess  of  $10,302.905  58. 
The  total  valne  of  both  gold  and  silver  deposit- 
ed and  purchased  at  tlie  mints  of  the  United 
States  during  the  fiscal  year  1887,  not  inclod- 
ing  re-deposits,  was  $115,979,991.62,  and  in- 
cluding re-deposits,  $131,635,811.34.  The  value 
of  the  gold  and  silver  received  at  the  mioti 
and  assay -ofiSces  during  the  fiscal  year  1887, 
was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year  sinoe 
1881.  Of  the  gold  deposited  at  the  luints  and 
assay -offices  during  the  year,  $32,973,027.41 
was  classified  as  of  domestic  production,  against 
almost  the  same  amonnt  in  1886.  The  valoe 
of  the  foreign  gold  bullion  deposited  was  $23,* 
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571,828.7(X  against  $4,817,068.27  in  1886.  The  a  legal  tender,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

valoe  of  the   foreign   gold  coin  received  and  ury  was  authorized  to  limit  its  coinage  to  sach 

melted  was  $9,896,512.28,  against  $5,673,565.-  an  amount  as  might  be  necessary  to  meet  ex- 

04,  and  the  value  of  such  coin  deposited  for  re-  port  demand.     By  the  act  of  March  8,  1887, 

coinage  was  $516,984,63,  against  $898,545.28  Congress  provided    that   tor  a  period  of   six 

in  the  preceding  year.     In  addition  to  the  gold  months  thereafter,  trade-dollars,  not  defaced, 

bullion,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  produc-  mutilated,  or  stamped,  should  be  received  at 

tion,  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  gold  coin  the  Treasury  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount, 

deposited,  old  material  in  the  form  of  jewelry,  dollar  lor  dollar,  of  standard  silver  dollars,  or 

bars,  old  plate,  etc.«  was  received,  containing  of  subsidiary  coins  ol  the  United  States,  and 

gold  of  the  value  of  $2,265,219.85.  that  the  trade-dollars  so  received  should  not  be 

Of  the  silver  bullion  deposited  and  purchased  paid  out,  but  recoined  into  silver  dollars  or 

at  the  mints  and  assay-offices  during  the  year,  subsidiary  coin.  By  the  same  act  the  provision 

$37,874,259.61  (82,548,191*93  standard  ounces),  of  law  authorizing  the  coinage  of  trade-dollars 

wa8  classified  as  of  domestic  production.    The  was  repealed.    The  total  number  of  trade-dol- 

value  of  silver  bullion  of  foreign  extraction,  lars  coined  at  the  mints  ot  the  United  States 

classified  as  such,  deposited  during  tiie  year,  from  1878  to  the  date  of  the  suspension  of  the 

was     $1,457,406.01     (1,252,458*80   standard  coinage  was    85,965,924,  and  the  number  re- 

ounces).    The  value  of  foreign  silver  coin  de-  deemed  by  the  Treasury  under  the  provisions 

posited  was  $850,598.86  against  $812,664.50  of  the  act,  was  7,689,036. 

in  the  preceding  year.     The  value  of  United  The  coinage  of  gold  the  past  year  was  smaller 

States  silver  coin  deposited,  not  including  trade-  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1850.      The 

dollars,  was  $768,789.82  (660,635*86  standard  year  1885,  with  gold  coinage  of  $24,861,128, 

ounces),  most  of  which  consisted  of  worn  and  and  1884,  with  a  coinage  of  $27,932,824,  were 

uncurrent  coins  transferred  from  the  Treasury  the  smallest  on  record  previously.    The  coin- 

for  recoinage.     Trade-dollars    were  receive<l  age  of  silver  dollars,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 

mostly   by  transfer  from    the  Treasury,   and  ceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.     A  notable 

melted.     The  bullion  contained    5,837,791  '87  record  was  made  in  the  matter  of  minor  coin 

8t:indard  onnces,  of  the  coinage  value  in  btand-  also,  the  aggregate  coinage  for  the  year  being 

ard  silver  dollars  of  $6,798,066.89.    In  addition  51,000,000  pieces,  of  a  total  value  of  $984,000. 

to  the  foreign  and  domestic  bullion  and  coin  The  increase  in  the  coin  and  paper  money 

deposited  at  the  mints,  silver,   consisting  of  in  general  circulation   during  the  past  two 

plate,  jewelry,  and  old  material  generally,  of  years  and  eight  months  was  $73,845,456 ;  while 

the  value  of  $512,848.06,  was  deposited  during  the  total  circulation  of  the  country  was  greater 

the  year,  against  $467,156.86  in  the  preceding  on  Nov.  1,  1887,  than  at  any  previous  time  in 

year.  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  coinage  of  the  fiscal  year  1887  consisted  NatlMial  Bailu.— Under  the  act  of  Feb.  26, 

of  98,122,517  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $57,703,-  1868,  establishing  the  national  banking  system, 

413.40.    The  gold  coinage  consisted  of  8,724,-  national  banking  associations  are  required  to 

720  pieces,  of  the  value  of  $22,898,279,   of  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

which  $22,280  was  in  donble  eagles,  $7,560,670  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of   their 

in  eagles,  $14,800,875  in  half-eagles,  $8,501  in  paid-in  capital.      In  1864  this  provision  was 

three-dollar  pieces,  $260  in  quarter- eagles,  and  amended   by  fixing  $80,000  as  the  minimum 

$6,193  in  dollars.    The  silver  coinage  during  amount  to  be  deposited.    The  act  of  June  20, 

the  year  consisted  of  44,281,288  pieces,  of  the  1874,  permitted  associations  to  withdraw  any 

coinage  value  of  $34,866,488.75,  of  which  $33,-  bonds  they  might  have  on  deposit  in  excess  of 

266,831  was  in  silver  dollars,  and  $1,095,279.-  $50,000.     The  act  of  July  12,  1882,  specified 

50  in  dimes.    A  very  large  minor  coinage  was  that  banks  of  which  the  capital  does  not  ex- 

exeonfed  during  the  year,  consisting  of  50,166,-  ceed  $150,000  should  be  required  to  keep  on 

509  pieces,  of  the  nominal  value  of  $943,650.65.  deposit  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  of 

Of  this  coinage  11,047,523  pieces  consisted  of  their  capital,  and    by  a  special  provision   of 

tve  cent  nickels,  4,232    of  three-cent  nickel  law,  banks  and  banking  corporations  having 

pieces,  and  30,114,754  pieces  of  bronze  cents.  State  charters  may  be  converted  into  national 

While  the  value  of  the  coinage  executed  during  banks, 

the  year  1887  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  The  whole  number  of  State  banks  converted 

E receding  year,  the  nnmber   of  pieces  struck  into  national  banking  associations  from  1863 

irgely  exceeded  the  coinage  of  that  year,  being  to  Nov.    1,  1887  was  586,   with  a  capital  of 

98,122,517  pieces,  against  88,884.622  pieces  in  $152,428,800,  of  which  number  498,  with  a 

1886.     The  act  of  Congress  of  Feb.  12,  1873.  capital  of  $166,442,600,  are  still  in  existence, 

which  revisetl  the  laws  relative  to  the  mints  The  whole  nnmber  of  national  banks  of  pri- 

and   coinage,  provided  for  the  coinage  of  a  mary  organization  under  the  national  -  bank 

trade- dollar  of  420  grains  Troy,  which  should  laws,  from  1863  to  November  1,  1887,  was 

be  a  legal  tender  for  any  amount  not  exceed-  8,219  with  a  capital  of  $847,216,500.  of  which 

ing  five  dollars  in  any  one  payment.     By  joint  number  2,563  with  a  capital  of  $412,474,100 

resolution  of  July  22,  1876,  Congress  provided  are  now  in  existence,  making  a  grand  total  ex- 

that  the  trade-dollar  should  not  thereafter  be  isting  on  Nov.  1,  1887,  of  3,061. 
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The  act  of  Jaly  12,  1882,  contains  the  only  political,,  reli^j^ous,  sectarian,  or  social  prejo- 

provision  made  fur  the  extension  of  the  corpo-  dices.     A  medical  examination  of  tlie  ^* first 

rate  existence  of  national  banks,  and  1,234,  rank,^^  equally  rigid  with  those  of  the  old-line 

with  a  capital  of  $340,069,505   have  availed  life  insurance  companies,  is  made  of  all  appli- 

themselves  of  the  privilege.     All  of  the  banks  cants  by  a  local  examiner,  and  this  is  subject 

organized  under  the  act  of  1863  have  either  to  correction  or  rejection  by  the  grand  ined- 

ceased  to  exist  or  have  had  their  corporate  ex-  ical  examiner. 

istence  extended,  while    of   those   organized        The  governing  bodies  of  the  order  consist  of 

prior  to  1882  under  the  national-baok  act  of  a  supreme  lodge,  grand  lodges,   and  subordi- 

1864,  1,760  are  still  in  operation  under  their  nate  lodges.     The  supreme  lodge  has  the  fol- 

original  certiticates  of    organization,   717  of  lowing  officers:    past   supreme  master  work- 

which,  with  a  capital  of  $96,915,650  will  reach  man,  supreme  master  workman,  supremafore- 

the  expiration  of  their  corporate  existence  from  man,    supreme    overseer,    supreme    recorder, 

1888  to  1901,  inclusive.  supreme    receiver,   supreme    guide,  supreme 

During  the  year  ending  November  1,  1887,  watchman,  supreme  medical  examiner,  three 
225  national  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  supreme  trustees,  and  all  representatives 
of  $30,546,000,  to  which  $4,690,375  in  circu-  elected  by  the  various  grand  lodges  composing 
lating  notes  were  issued,  were  organized.  Of  the  organization.  To  this  may  be  added  mem- 
these  banks  5,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  were  hers  of  certain  standing  committees  of  the  so- 
located  in  the  Eastern  States;  33,  with  a  capi-  preme  lodge.  Each  grand  lodge  ia  entitled  to 
tal  of  $7,525,000,  were  located  in  the  Middle  elect  three  representatives,  whose  votes  are 
States;  50,  with  a  capital  of  $6,199,000,  were  cast  in  the  proportion  of  one  vote  for  each 
located  in  the  Southern  States;  107.  with  a  thousand  members  under  its  jnrisdictioo, 
capital  of  $14,012,000,  were  located  in  the  whenever  such  a  vote  shaD  be  demanded  bj 
Western  States;  17,  with  a  capital  of  $1,510,-  five  members,  and  also  in  case  of  election. 
000,  were  located  in  the  Pacitic  States;  and  The  powers  of  the  supreme  lodge  extend 
13,  with  a  capital  of  $900,000,  were  located  in  to  the  exercise  of  the  rigut  to  pass  laws  per- 
the  Territories.  Eight  national  banks,  with  taining  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  societT. 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,550,000,  failed  and  It  exercises  appellate  jurisdiction  from  thed^ 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  during  cision  of  grand  lodges,  has  sole  power  to  regn- 
the  year.  late  and  control  tiie  unwritten  or  secret  work 

On  Oct.  31,  1883,  national  banVs  had  on  of  the  order,   and  to   make   asseosnients  for 

deposit  to  secure  circulation  bonds  exceeding  revenue  to  defray  its  expenses.     Meetings  of 

by  72*9  per  cent,   the  minimum  amount  re-  the  supreme  lodge  are  held  annually  at  soch 

quired  by  law.     In  1884  the  minimum  was  times  and  places  as  may  be  determined  at  the 

exceeded  by  only  35*3  per  cent.,  in  1886  by  42  preceding    regular  meeting.      The  particnlar 

per  cent.,  in  1886  by  4*1  per  cent.,  and  on  Oct.  time  of  holding  the  meetings  has  heretofore 

81,  1887,  by  0*72  per  cent.  depended  upon  the  latitude  of   the  place  se- 

UNITED  WORKMEN,  iNClENT  ORDER  OF,  an  lected,  and  has  varied  from  March  to  June,  as 

American  co-operative    fraternal    beneficiary  the  place  of  meeting    changed  from  south  to 

society,  founded  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  by  Father  north. 

J.  J.  Upchurch,  a  philanthropic  mechanic,  Oct.  Grand  lodges  have  grand  officers  h.iviDg  the 
27/1868.  The  principles  and  objects  of  the  same  titles  as  those  of  the  supreme  lodge,  to- 
order  are  officially  stated  as  follow  :  gether  with  duly  elected  representatives  of  the 

To  embrace   in  ite   membership  and   give  equal  subordinate  lodps  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  of 

protection  to  all  c\&B»es  and  kinds  of  labor,  mental  members  ot  such  standing  committees  as  the  sef- 

und   physical ;  to   Btrive  earnestly  to  improve  the  eral  grand  lodges  may  determine.     Each  grand 

moral,  intellectual,  and  social  condition  of  its  mem-  lodge  is  permitte<l  to  fix  the  time  and  plaeeof  its 

bers.    To  endeavor,  by  wholesome  precepts,  fraternal  meeting.     Each  is  also  empowered  to  adopt  for 

admonitions,  and  rtubstantial  aid,  to  inspire  a  due  ap-  'x  *  *•!_*•        i.     i  i        j 

preciation  of  the  stem  realities  and  responsibilities  of  ^^  government  a  constitution,  by-laws,  rulesand 

life.    To  create  and  disburse  a  fund  to  the  benefici-  reflations,  as  also  a  constitution,  by-laws,  and 

aries  of  its  deceased   members,  as  they  may  while  rules  for  the  government  of  subordinate  lodges, 

living  direct;  thus  enabling  them  to  protect  their  It  jg  provided  that  these  laws  shall  have  no 

families  against  want.    The  adoption  of  such  secret  binding  force  until  approved  bv  the  supreiae 

work  and  means  of  recognition  as  will  insure  the  pro-  ,  j       **  /-,         t  " "r"  «pp»v»t»A   mj  tu^  supt^u^ 

tection  of  its  members  wherever  the  order  may  exist,  lodge,     (xrand  lodges  are  permitted  to  estaWBh 

To  listen  to  lectures,  read  essays,  discuss  new* in ven-  subordinate    lodges     within     their    territorial 

tions  and  improvements,  encourage  research  in  art,  jurisdiction,  and  to  reprove  and  punish  their 

science,  and  literature,  and  mwntam  libraries  for  the  misconduct ;  to  make  assessments  for  pmmot- 

use  ot  members.  •       ^.v  ir  c  ^.u         j  ^  -t    *i. 

ing  the  welfare  of  the  order :  to  prescribe  the 

The  requirements  for  membership  (for  white  duties  of  its  officers  and  committees ;  to  hetr 

males  only,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and   determine    all    matters    of    controversr 

and  fifty  years)  are  physicnl  health,  and  free-  brought  before  it  by  appeal  subject  to  the  ap- 

dom  from  hereditary  disposition  to  disease;  pellate  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  lodge;  xo 

good  moral  character,  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being  establish  a  board  of  arbitration;  to  settle  d)§- 

the  Creator  of  the  universe,  the  ability  to  earn  puted   questions  arising   between   it  and  tb» 

a  livelihood,  and  a  willingness  to  live  without  beneficiaries  of  its  deceased  members,  and  bt- 
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n  rival  beDeficiary  claimants,  and  gener-  the  exception  of  certain  grand  lodges),  is  set 

'A>  do  all  things  right  and  proper  for  pro-  apart  as  an  independent  beneficiary  jurisdiction, 

og  the  honor,  welfare,  and  perpetuity  of  and  is  permitted  to  manage  its  own  beneficiary 

trder  within  its  bounds,  subject  also  to  the  affairs.     Most  of  the  grand  lodges  have  thus 

mount  authority  of  the  supreme  lodge,  been  organized   under  a  separate  beneficiary 

6    are    at    present    twenty-three    grand  jurisdiction;  but  from  the  manner  in  whicli 

3S,  which   were    instituted  in  the  order  the  order  has  grown,  the  grand  lodges  of  In- 

3d :     Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indi-  diana,  Tennef^see,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississip- 

lowa,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Min-  pi,  Texas,  and  some  others,  are  included  in  one 

ta,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  Call-  beneficiary  jurisdiction  known  as  that  of  the 

a,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  Kan-  supreme  lodge,  and  their  beneficiary  affairs 

Ontario,  Oregon  and  Washington,  Massa-  are  governed  by  that  body.     It  results  from 

etta,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  the  system  of  independent  beneficiary  juris- 

a,   Nevada,   Colorado.   New  Mexico  and  dictions,  that  each  grand  lodge  managing  its 

ona  Territory,  Nebraska.  own  beneficiary  affairs  is  called  upon  to  pay 

le  subordinate  lodge  is  the  unit  of  organi-  only  death-losses  occurring  within  itself. 

n.     Its  officers  have  similar  titles  to  those  The  foregoing,  however,  must  be  tnken  sub- 

e  supreme  and  grand  lodges ;  and  through  ject  to  the  provisions  of  what  is  known  as  the 

odge  organizations  the  beneficiary  business  relief  law.     Under  this  law  it  is  provided  that 

le  membership  is  conducted  with  the  grand  whenever  the  death-rate  in  any  beneficiary 

3  officers  having  its  general  control.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  order  may  have  been  in- 

for  admission  to  membership  are  fixed  by  creased  by  exigencies  to  a  point  that  would 

subordinate  lodge  within  a  certain  mini-  make  the  payment  of  assessments  burdensome 
I  limit  provided  for  by  the  grand  lodge,  to  its  membership,  the  entire  membership  may 
h,  according  to  the  supreme  lodge  consti-  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
n,  can  not  be  less  than  two  dollars.  The  such  overburdened  jurisdiction.  The  maxi- 
lent  of  sick  benefits  is  also  left  to  the  dis-  mum  rate  of  assessments  to  be  paid  by  each 
on  of  subordinate  lodges,  although  the  jurisdiction  is  fixed  by  the  supreme  lodge  under 
nples  and  teachings  of  the  order  enforce  the  relief  law,  which  is  based  upon  the  expe- 
nutual  assistance  and  encouragement  of  a  rience  of  the  order,  and  other  orders,  as  to  the 
ber  or  his  family  in  misfortune ;  and  the  death-rate  in  various  States.  At  present,  the 
ency  of  the  organization  is  to  unite  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  assessments  to  be  paid 
bership  under  a  common  bond  of  sympa-  by  each  jurisdiction  before  being  entitled  to 
ind  fraternal  allegiance.  The  subordinate  relief  from  the  entire  order  varies  from  42  as- 
3  may  punish  offenses  committed  against  sessments  in  Kentucky,  87  in  Ohio,  35  in  Ten- 
laws  of  the  order  or  flagrant  violation  by  nessee  and  other  States,  to  19  in  Ontario  and 
nember  of  his  duty  to  society.  Iowa. 

le  beneficiary  system,  or  insurance  plan  of  The  early  regalia  of  the  order  comprehended 

order  is  as  follows :  Each  person,  on  ob-  collars  and  aprons,  bearing  emblematic  devices, 

ng  full  membership,  pays  one  dollar  into  with  official  jewels  appropriate  to  each  station, 

beneficiary  fund    of   his   lodge.      When  These  have  been  supplanted  by  a  badge,  which 

h  occurs  in  the  order,  and  on  the  first  day  is  a  circular  medal  of  the  diameter  of  two 

ly  month  there  is  not  $2,000  on  hand  in  inches,  bearing  sun^s  rays,  anchor,  and  shield, 

beneficiary  fund  of  the  grand  lodge,  the  with  the  letters  A.  O.  U.  W.  suspended  from 

d  recorder  issues  an   assessment  of  one  a  cross-bar  1}  inch  in  length,  connected  with 

X  on  each  member,  which  is  served  by  a  pin-bar  2^  inches  long  and  f  inch  wide,  by 

Snancier  of  the  several   lodges,  payment  a  ribbon  2^  inches   long  and  If  inch  wide; 

5  required  by  the  tenth  day  of  the  follow-  the  pin- bar  to  have  displayed  upon  it  the  letters 

nonth.    The  amount  paid  to  the  benefici-  C.  H.  P.,  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  motto 

of  each  member  is  $2,000,  with  no  di-  of  the  order,  which  is  "Charity,  Hope,  and 

ns  or  classes,   all    benefits  being  equal.  Protection."    These  badges  are  worn  alike  by 

Hstions  from   assessments  to  pay   death-  officers  and  members,  but  the  officers^  badges 

8,  are  used  for  that  purpose  only,  all  other  are  distinguished  by  appropriate  jewels  of  of- 

nses  of  management,  etc.,  being  paid  from  fice  suspended  from  the  pin-bar.     The  color  of 

mnual  dues  of  members.     All  receiving  or  the  ribbon  worn  upon  the  badge  is  scarlet  in 

irsing  officers  of  the  order  are  required  to  the  subordinate  lodge,  blue  in  the  grand  lodge, 

bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  and  purple  in  the  supreme  lodge.     The  ritual 

«,  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  the  bene-  of  the  order  is  under  the  control  of  the  su- 

•y   and  general  funds,    and   to  keep  the  prerae  lodge.     It  teaches  by  impressive  lessons 

dj9  of  the  order  distinct  from  all  other  the  duties  attaching  to  membership, 

eys  in  their  possession.     The  beneficiary  The  Select  Knights,  a  uniformed  auxiliary 

less  of  the  order  is  made    public  each  body,  composed  of  members  in  good  standing 

th  to  the  membership  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ancient  Order   of  United   Workmen, 

ted  by  it,  through  assesstnent  notices  sent  has  a  distinct  organization  and  beneficiary  sys- 

ch  member.     Each  grand  lodge  having  a  tem,  the  governing  powers  being  vested  in  a 

bership  of  two  thousand  or  upward  (with  supreme  legion,  in  grand  legions,  and  in  sub- 
voL.  XXVII. — 60  A 
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ordinate  legions.    The  priDciples  and  workings  nially  instead  of  annaallj.     The  committee  ip- 

of  this  body  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  pointed  by  a  previous  General  Convention  to 

the  parent  order.     The  latest  official  returns  prepare  a  new  formula  for  the  profeasioo  of 

give  the  total  membership  in  the  United  States  faith  reported  a  series  of  articles  which,  after 

and  Canada  at  187,000.  discussion  and  modifications,  were  accepted  to 

VNIVESSALISTS.    The  folio  wing  is  a  summary  be  referred  to  the  next  General  CooventioiL 

of  the  statistics  of  the  Universalist  Church  as  They  are  as  follow : 
given  in  the  "  Universalist  Register  "  for  1888 
Number  of  parishes,  988 ;  of  families,  39,338 
of  churches,  730;  of  church- members,  87,807 


of  Sunday-schools,  657,  having  54,636  mem 
hers;  of  church  edifices,  796;  value  of  church 
property,  $7,591,550.    The  returns  show  an 


1.  I  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  aad 
New  Testaments  ooutain  a  revelation  from  God  U) 
mankind. 

2.  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almi^tv, 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth ;  in  Jesus  Cluist  ha 
Son,  who  is  the  revealer  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  from  sin^  and  in  his  Holy  Spirit  the  Corn- 


apparent  gain  over  the  previous  year  of  43  par-  forter,  through  which  all  dis<»ple8  of  Christ  arc  vzjt- 

ishes,  909  families,  85  churches,  2,257  church-  ed  in  one  spiritual  body.                 ^   .        .     . 

niembers,  23  SuBday-school^  1  083  members  ^^^'^^.^Z'^'ZZ^ol^if'SJtZ 

of  bunday-schools,  7  church  eamces,  and  f97,-  soul,  and  in  the  final  hoUness  and  happlnew  of  sU 

623  in  valuation  of  church  property.     The  re-  mankind, 

turns  include  several  places  from  which  no  re-  4.  I  believe  that  the  opportunities,  obligatioitt^  md 

ports  had  been  previously  received  for  many  "^*"i«  ''^url'^'JS;  "^  ""  ^fi^  J*^"^  etenMl  wd 
'^  o^,  J  '^  A-  I  •  ^'i,  i.'  c  *u  that  I  outfht  to  strive  eamestlv  for  salvatioa  or  re- 
years.  The  educational  mstitutions  of  the  pcntin^?  of  my  sins  and  diligently  usmg  the  mesi*  of 
Church — Tuft's  CoUege,  with  its  Divinity  grace  which  God  has  provided  for  me. 
School  Medford,  Mass. :  St.  Lawrence  Univer-  T^e  following  resolutions  were  approved  as 
sity,  with  Its  Theological  School,  Canton,  N  Y. ;  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Lombard  University,  with  its  theological  de-  ^^f  ^cts  to  which  they  severally  refer: 
partment  Galesburg,  111.;  Buchtel  College,  ,  mu  **u  •*•  r  4t  r^  ^  ■  t,  ^ 
Lron  Olno;  Clinton  Liberal. Institute,  Port  ,oil T^Lt^cJ^'r.^'ntf.  ^o— ''- ""^^ 
Plain,  N.  y.;  Westbrook  Seminary,  Deenng,  2.  That  the  Convention  be  recorded  as  oprosedto 
Me. ;  Dean  Academy,  Franklin,  Mass. ;  God-  any  legislation  looking  to  a  relaxation  of  the  Sundsy 
dard  Seminary,  Barre,  Vt. ;  and  Green  Mount-  liquor  laws. 

ain  Perkins  Academy,  South  Woodstock,  Vt. ;  ,,  ^v*^*"!?-  ^^^}^.^^  trustees,  in  «>n*«^^tion  •rith 

.  4.  .^  ^    11A  -.«^#^  -,™    ^^A    ♦^^^u^-^     1  aoA  the  faculties  of  the  theolojncal  schoola,  be  directed  to 

returned  110  professors  and  teachera,   1,284  ^^^gijer  the  feasibility  o?  educating  voung  men  tf 

students,  and  property,  the  value  ot  which  was  their  homes  by  means  of  correspondence, 

estimated  at  $2,716,500.  4.  That  the  convention  is  opposed  to  making  tbe 

The  Universalist  Hw^torical   Society  has  a  public  schools  sectarian, 

library  of  2,800  volumes,  about  1,000  pam-  The  report  of  the  committee  app«>int€d  to 

phlets,  and  many  important  manuscripts  and  consider  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

papers.  recommended    the    establishment    of   yoang 

The  Brevoort  Mission,  New  York,  was  found-  people^s  missionary  societies ;  that  all  roetos 

ed  as  a  school  in  1858,  and  as  a  society  in  1869.  be  taken  to  promote  an  iooreaae  of  the  minit- 

It  has  a  fund  which  was  founded  by  the  mis-  try ;  that  Sunday-school  children  should  be  en- 

sion  school,  and  has  been  increased  from  va-  couraged  to  become  members  of  the  Church: 

rious  sources,  and  has  been  invested  in  the  and  that  the  title  to  chfirch  property  should  be 

purchase  of  Brevoort  Hall,  from  the  rentals  of  vested  in  the  State  Conventions,  in  order  that 

which  all  expenses  are  fully  met.  the  property  may  be  secured  to  the  rniverMl- 

The  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in  ist  denomination, 

the  United  States  met  in  New  York  city  Oc-  It  was  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the 

tober  19.     The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Sweetser  pre-  Woman's  Centenary  Association  that  since  its 

sided.     The  Board  of  Trustees  returned  the  institution  that  society  had  raised  $:!00,OOQ, 

total  value  of  the  church  property,  including  and  had  expended  all  of  it  except  $10,000, 

churches,  colleges,  homes,  and  convention  en-  which  was  held  as  a  permanent  fund  iu  the 

dowments  at  $11,128,410;  and  reported  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  Association, 

amount  of  funds  under  the  control  of  the  con-  which  are  chiefly  the  aid  of  poor  parishesy  Tn- 

vention  to  be  $177,726,  with  a  corresponding  firm  ministers,  and  struggling  students    The 

amount  of  securities.    The  receipts  for  the  year  year's  receipts  of  the  Association  had  btXQ 

had  been  $23,736,  and  the  expenditures  $17,985 ;  $4,149,  and  its  disbursementa  $1,586.    Its  per- 

besides  which  $47,598  had  been  applied  to  mis-  manent  fund  amounted  to  $7,467. 

sionary  and  other  church  work,  and  an  expen-  VRDGPAT,    a    republic    in    South    Amerin. 

diture  had  been  made  for  ministerial  relief.   The  Area,  69,835  square  miles.     In  1885  the  pope- 

aggregate  increase  of  the  Convention  funds  for  lation  was  582,858,  showing   an  increa^  of 

the  year  had  been  $6,808.     The  Committee  on  62,322  since  1883. 

Foreign  Missions  reported  in  favor  of  organ-  G^venBOit — The  President  is  Gen.  MixiiBO 

izing  a  mission  in  Japan.    A  resolution  was  Tajes.    The  Cabinet  is  composed  of  the  foU"^' 

adopted,  which,  to  be  valid,  has  to  be  approved  ing  ministers :   Prime  Minister  and  Intericr. 

by  another  meeting  of  the  Convention,  for  Dr.  Herrera  y  Obes;   Foreign  Affai^f^  Seflof 

holding  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  bien-  J.  G.  Lagos;  Finance,  Dr.  A.  M.  Marqoei; 
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Justice,  Dr.  D.  Terra ;  War  and  Navy,  Col.  de  western,  176  kilometres,  connecting  Salto 
Leon.  The  American  Consul  at  Montevideo  is  with  Cuareim,  on  the  Brazilian  frontier,  where 
Edward  J.  Hill,  and  the  Urngnayan  Consal-  itjoiniithe  system  of  Brazil;  the  Eastern  of 
General  at  New  York  is  Seflor  £.  M.  Estrdzu-  Uruguay,  from  Montevideo  to  Barra  de  Santa 
las,  and  the  Consul  at  San  Francisco  J.  G.  Grace.  Lucia,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  and  finally  the 
"  iniy  ttMl  Mavy. — The  standing  army  was  in-  85  kilometres  from  £1  Paso  to  Salto  tia  Pay- 
creased  to  8,328  men  early  in  1886.     There  is  sandu. 

also  a  police  force  of  8,200  men  and  a  national  TdftgnpliB* — The  length  of  land  lines  of  tele- 
guard  of  20,000.  graph  in   operation  in  1884  was  1,492  kilo- 

The  navy  is  composed  of  three  small  steam-  metres,  and  there  was  besides  a  cable  of  160 

ers  and  three  gunboats,  the  latter  including  kilometres.     The  number  of  offices  was  29 ;  of 

the  former  French  gunboat  *'  Tactique,"  pur-  operators,  96 :  inland  messages  forwarded,  86,- 

chased  in  1886.  843  ;  messages  sent  abroad,  26,790;  in  transit, 

Postal  Senrket — The  number  of  post-offices  in  11,580;   aggregate  telegrams  forwarded,  78,- 

1886  was  488.     Ordinary  private  letters  in-  668. 

creased  from  2,685,980  in  1884  to  2,911,969  in  CMiaei^ — Uruguayan  commerce  generally 

1885  ;  registered  from  92,860  to  103,746 ;  Gov-  suflfered  from   the  attempt  at  revolution  in 

emment  dispatches  from  116,548  to  181,656;  1886  and  subsequently  from  the  cholera.     Jn- 

postal-cards  declined  from  82,217  to  28,811;  stead  of  the  usual  1,000,000  head  of  cattle 

newspapers  rose  from  8,689,269  to  8,876,805,  slaughtered,  only  400,000  were  killed.     The 

and  samples  from  108,316  to  150,894;  money-  American  trade  was  as  follows: 

orders  from  $2,748,697  to  $2,854,589;  the  re-    

ceipts  decreased  from  $170,569  to  $163,459.  ^jscal  year. 

FliiBCfS* — The  amount  of  paper  money  in    

circulation  on  Jan.  1,  1885,  was  $1,827,778.    \^ •• 

I n  October,  1886,  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 


Import!  into  th* 
United  StetM. 


$2,818,761 
4,92d,848 


DoaiMtk  export 
to  Urogiwy. 


$1.8d8,726 
1,110,545 


tives  passefl  the  Senate   bill  anthorizing  the  The    maritime    movement    at    Montevideo 

issue  of  $4,700,000  consolidated  bonds  of  the  showed  in  1886  2,961  sea-^oing  vessels  entered, 

second  series  and  abrogating  the  law  authoriz-  with  a  joint  tonnage  of  2,707,066.    The  British 

ing  the  issue  of  a  further  amount  of  treasury  flag  was  represented  by  1,000,000  tons,  France 

notes.     In  this  manner  the  amount  of  consoli-  coming  next   with   726,000  tons,   then   Italy 

djited  bonds  created  in  1886  reached  the  sum  with  403,000,  Sweden  with  126,000,  and  Bel- 

of  $12,700,000,   bearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  giuin  with  116,000. 

On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  combined  home  and  for-  IhtisImi. — An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  invad- 

eign  indebtedness  aggregated  $72,206,721.     In  ing  Uruguay  and  overthrowing  its  Govem- 

the  autumn  the  Government  resolved  to  con-  ment  was  made  by  the  revolutionary   Gen. 

solidate  this  debt  out  of  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Arredondo  from  Argentine  territory  early  in 

a  £20,000,000  loan,  to  run  thirty-three  years,  April,  1886.    He  began  by  encamping  near  Sal- 

during  which  it  is  to  be  canceled  by  a  sinking  to,  thence  proceeded  to  Concordin,  seized  the 

fund  and  to  pay  6  per  cent,  interest  per  annum,  river  steamers,  and  debarked  at  Guavizo  at 

The  amount  required  being  about  £14,000,000,  the  head  of  2,000  men ;   but  nfter  reaching 

the  proceeds  of  the  remaining  £6,000,000  were  Quebracho  he  was  defeated  by  a  strong  force 

set  aside  for  expenditure  on  public  works.  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Tajes. 

New  PrfSB  Law. — The  new  press  law,  passed  in  IssaaBtnatlM.— On  Aug.  17,  1886,  an  attempt 

1886,  contains  a  clause  providing  that  foreign  was  made  to  kill  President  Santos  while  he 

residents  not  naturalized  are  prohibited  from  was  entering  the  theatre,  and  he  was  wounded 

criticising  in  public  prints  the  politics  of  the  in  the  face,  the  would-be  asj^ssin  having  fired 

country,   the  penalty  being  an  exile  of  two  a  revolver  at  his  head.     An  infuriated  crowd 

years  and  fines,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  attacked  the  assassin  and  injured  him  so  terri- 

printer  and  his  establishment  will  be  held  re-  bly  that  he  soon  died.     Although  the  wound 

sponsible.  appeared  slight  the  President  sufiTered  from  it, 

Eitradlttmi  Treaty.— During  1886  an  extradi-  and  on  November  18  resigned  the  presidency 

tion  treaty  between  Uruguay  and  Spain  was  and  embarked  for  Europe.     Gen.  Tajes,  then 

negotiated  and  ratified.  Minister  of  War  and  the  Navy,  became  his 

Ceaaerelal  TriTelen'  Ucense. — Early  in  1886  successor.    On  his  return  from  Europe  early 

a  decree  appeared  making  it  obligatory  on  all  in  1887,  ex-President  Santos  was  not  allowed 

commercial  travelers,   non  -  residents  of   the  to  land,  having  been  exiled  by  the  National 

country  and  not  reprei»enta tives  of  firms  there  Legislature.     Ue  consequently  went  to  Rio  de 

established,  to  take  out  a  license  for  one  year  Janeiro. 

at  a  cost  of  $2,500,  to  be  annually  renewed,  UTAH.    Tfrrftortal  GoveniBCit— The  following 

payable  in  advance.  were  the  Territorial  officers  during  the  year : 

BallrMuls. — There  were  in  running  order,  on  Governor,  Caleb  W.  West ;  Secretary,  William 

July  1,  1887,  656  kilometres  of  railway,  com-  C.   Hall ;    Treasurer  de   facto^  James  Jack ; 

prising  the  Central  Railroad  of  Uruguay,  in  Auditor  de  facto^  Nephi  W.  Clayton.      (The 

operation   between   Montevideo  and  Paso  de  last  two  officials  claim  to  hold  office  by  virtue 

los  Toros,  274  kilometres  in  length ;  the  North-  of  an  election  by  the  people,  although  the  or- 
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ganic  act  of  the  Territory  requires  tlieir  ap-  tober  they  contained  215  prisoners,  nearlr  htlf 

pointment  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of   whom   were    confined   for  polygamy  uA 

of  the  Council.)     Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  similar  offenses. 

Court,  Charles  8.  Zane ;    Associate  Justices,  MoifiMtiits. — The  aggregate  anoual  valae  of 

Jacob  S.  Boreman  and  H.  P.  Henderson.     The  the  manufactured  products  of  the  Territonr 

office  of   Superintendent  of    Public    Schools  amounts  to  $8,726,500,  giving  employment  ti 

was  abolished  by  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  of  3,573  persons,  and  capital  amounting  to  |4,- 

Congress,  which  came  into  force  March  3,  and  468,350.    There  are  120  floor-mills.  8  woolen- 

the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Schools  substi-  mills,  75  brick-making  firms,  43  wood-working 

tuted.      The  Territorial  Supreme    Court  ap-  establishments,  and  five  knitting-ftictoriefl,  be- 

pointed  P.  L.  Williams  to  the  new  office  in  sides  breweries,  tanneries,  shoe-sliops,  foond- 

April.     Previous  to  March  the  office  of  Super-  ries,  salt-manufactories,  and  other  industries, 

intendent  of  Schools  was  claimed  by  Williams  igrieiltue. — A  careful  estimate  shows  thtt 

under  an  executive  appointment  and  by  L.  G.  the  wheat-crop  of  1887  was  about  3,250,000 

Nuttall  through  election  by  the  people.  bushels.     The  crop  of   oats  is  estimated  At 

Pof^vladaa. — No  enumeration  has  been  made  1,250,000    bushels,  some    farms    yielding  85 

since  1880,  but  estimates  place  the  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre.     About  600,000  bushels  of 

people  in  the  Territory  at  200,000.     During  barley  were  raised,  and  500,000  bushels  of  cont 

the  year    1,500    Mormon    emigrants,    chiefiy  Hlilagt — The  following  is  a  summary  of  tbe 

English  and  Scandinavian,  were  added  to  the  mineral  product  of   the  Territory  for  1886: 

population.     A  total  of  4,158,743  acres  of  pub-  2,407,550  pounds  of  copper,  at   6  cents  per 

lie  land  had  been  taken  for  settlement  up  to  pound,  $144,453 ;    208,800  pounds  of  reSned 

June  30  out  of  11,711,118  acres  surveyed.  lead,  at  4*63  cents  per  pound,  $9,667.44;  48,- 

FtuuMCSi — ^The  Territory  has  no  public  debt,  456,260  pounds  of  unrefined  lead,  at  $58  per 

but,  owing  to  the  veto  by  Gov.  Murray  of  the  .ton,  $1,405,231.54;    5,918,842  ounces  of  fine 

appropriation  bills  passed  by  the  last  Legislat-  silver,  at  $0.9902  per  ounce,  $5,860,837.34; 

ure,  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  near-  10,577  ounces  of  fine  gold«  at  $20  per  ounce, 

ly  four  years  are  unpaid,  and  a  large  amount  $211,540;   total  export  value,   $7,631,729.31 

of  outstanding  warrants  are  in  existence,  which  The  total  for  1887  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 

can  not  be  redeemed  till  the  Legislature  of  The  coal  product  for  1886  was  161,439  tons, 

1888  makes  the  necessary  appropriations.    For  valued  at  $347,134  at  the  mine ;  for  1887  there 

the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1886,  the  Territorial  was  a  slightly  increased  output, 

receipts  were  $193,628.56,  and  the  expendit-  €«MdtatlMil  CmntmUm, — Early  in  June  a  call 

ures  $129,445.94.     The  surplus  had  increased  was  issued  by  the  leaders  of  the  People's  (Mor- 

before  the  end  of  1887  to  over  $200,000.  mon)  party  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 

EdicatlMU  —  The   number    of    children    of  constitutional  convention  at  Salt  Lake  Citj,  to 

school  age  in  the  Territory  for  the  school  year  assemble  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.    In  this 

1886-^87  was  as  follows:  Of  non-Mormon  par-  movement,  designed  to  inaugurate  an  agitatios 

ents,  6,868 ;    of  Mormon  parents,  46,225 ;  to-  for  the  admission  of  Utah  as  a  State,  an  effort 

tal,  53,093.    The  University  of  Deseret,  which  was  made  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Gentile  popa- 

is  supported  by  the  Territory,  contained  at  lation,  but  without  success,  and  the  ConventioD 

the  close  of  the  year  231  pupils  in  all  depart-  remained,  as  it  originated,  entirely  a  Mormon 

ments,  149  males  and  82  females.    There  is  a  affair.     It  continued  in  session  seven  days,  and 

normal  department  connected  with  the  nni-  drafted  a  Oonstitution,  of  which  the  folio vinf 

versity,  to  which  the  Commissioner  of  Schools  provisions,  in  view  of  their  authorship,  are  tbe 

annually  appoints  forty  students,   and   a  de-  most  noteworthy  features : 

partment   for  the   instruction    of    deaf-mutes  Seotion  8  (of  Article  I).    There  shall  be  no  aaioo 

established  in  1884.     A  new  building  has  been  of  church  and  state,  nor  ahxdl  any  church  domuuie 

in  process  of  construction  since  1881,   when  ***g|^*^2  rof  Article  XV)     Biiram     and      Ivmbt 

$20,000  was  appropriated  therefor.     This  sum  being*  considered  inoorapaiible  ^l  a  "  ^^ 

and  over  $35,000  additional  obtained  from  pri-  form  of  jrovemment,"  each  of  them  la  hereby  forW- 

vate  subscriptions  has  been  expended,  but  a  den  and  declared  a  misdemeanor.    Anv  person  vbo 

further  sum  of  $30,000  will  be  needed.  ^^^^  violate  this  8«jtiou  ahall,  on  convTcfaon  thewrf, 

Imsiia  AsvIbm        T»na  inafiffifion    ot  T^fnxrr,  ^  punwhed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  tbouaand 

luiiie  Asy  n.  --  1  his  mstitution,  at  Froyo,  ^^^^  ^^  imprisonment  for  a  tenn  of  not  \e»  thaa 

greatly  needs  enlarged  accommodations.     The  six  months  nor  more  than  thrw  years,  in  tbe  di*- 

number  of  inmates  during  1886  averaged  63  cretion  of  the  court.    This  secdon  ahall  be  oon0t7w<i 

daily,  the  cost  of  support  was  70  cents  per  ^  operative  without  tbe  aid  of  le^glation,  and  ib« 

capita  each  day,  and  $16,028.75  for  the  whole  V^^^^^^^  prohibited  bv  this  aection  shall  not  be  htirrf 

.    \'.    ..        #       i.u                   Tu             u         c  '  bv  any  Btotute  of  limitation  within  three  veare  tftff 

institution  for  the  year      The  number  of  m-  tfie  commission  of  the  offense;  nor  shall  th^werof 

mates  in  April,  1887,  had  increased  to  78.  pardon  extend  thereto  until  such  pardon  ahall  be  ip- 

Penitentiary. — The  sum  of  $50,000  was    ap-  proved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

propriated  by  the  Forty-eijrhth  Congress  for  a  It  is  further  provided  that  section  12  shiH 

Federal  penitentiary  at    Salt  Lake  City,  the  not  be  amended  or  changed  unless  such  aineod- 

construction  of  which  was  not  begun  till  late  ment  or  change  "  be  reported  to  the  Congre* 

in  1887.     The  penitentiary  buildings  now  at  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  by  Con^rpsi 

that  place  are  inadequate.     On  the  last  of  Oc-  approved  and  ratified,  and  sach  approvai  tad 
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ation  be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  to  vote ;   that  in  prosecutions  for  bigamy  or 

aited  States."  polygamy  the  husband  or  wife  may  testify  with 

Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  people  the  consent  of  the  other,  and  persons  desired 

)  first  Monday  of  August,  and  ratified  by  as  witnesses  may  be  arrested  by  order  of  the 

of  18,195  to  Q02,  the  non-Mormons  gen-  Court,  in  order  to  insure  their  attendance,  if  it 

not  voting.    In  December  it  was  sub-  is  thought  they  will  not  obey  a  subpoena;  that 

I  to  Congress  by  Delegate  Caine,  accom-  prosecutions  for  adultery  may  be  begun  by  per- 

l   by  a  memorial  from  tlie  Convention  sons  other  than  the  husband  or  wife;    that 

[g  for  the   admission  of    Utah   to  the  every  voter  shall  be  required  to  state  on  oath 

whether  he  is  married  or  single,  and,  if  married, 

leal. — In  accordance  with  section  22  of  the  name  of  his  lawful  wife,  and  shall  promise 

Imunds-Tucker  uct,  which  abolishes  the  to  support  the  Constitution  and  obey  the  laws, 

ig  legislative  districts  of  the  Territory  especially  those  against  polygamy;    that  the 

rovides  for  a  redistricting  and  reappor-  corporation  known  as  the  Mormon  Church  and 

ent  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  by  the  corporation  called  the  Perpetual  Emigrat- 

mission  consisting  of  the  Governor,  Sec-  ing  Fund  Company  are  hereby  abolished,  and 

,  and  Board  of  Utah  Commissioners,  a  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 

ig  of  these  officials  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  shall  take  measures  to  secure  the  forfeit  and 

n  May,  at  which  the  Territory  was  di-  escheat  of  their  properly  to  the  United  States, 

into    twenty-four    representative    and  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  invested  for  the 

)  councilor  districts,  giving  approximate-  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  Territory. 

i  representative  to  every  7,000  inhab-  In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Attorney-General 

and    one   councilor   to   every   14,000.  in  August  instituted  suits  in  the  Territorial  Su- 

9ns  were  held  in  these  new  districts  on  preme  Court  against  the  above-named  corpora- 

(t  1  for  members  of  the  Legislature  of  tions,  praying  for  a  decree  of  dissolution  and  for 

The  Mormons  elected  ten  of  the  twelve  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  their  property, 

ilors,  and  twenty-one  of  the  twenty-four  The  amount  owned  by  the  Church  is  estimated 

entatives.    This  is  the  first  time  that  the  at  $8,000,000,  and  that  of  the  Fund  Company 

[ormon  party  has  elected  as  many  as  ^ve  at  $1,000,000.    In  November  the  prayer  of  the 

candidates.    Three  of  these  were  chosen  bill  was  granted,  and  a  receiver  appointed,  who 

t;  Lake  City.  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  such  property 

Edninds-Ticker  let — ^In  addition  to  the  as  could  be  found.  These  proceedings  are  re- 
ions  already  referred  to,  this  law  enacts  garded  merely  as  preliminary  to  the  real  issue 
'very  marriage  in  the  Territory  shall  be  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ecorded  in  tlie  Probate  Court ;  that  the  ing  this  confiscation. 

of  each  Probate  Court  shall  be  appointed  Under  the  various  acts  of  Congress,  160  con- 

)  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  viotions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabita- 

I  Senate;   that  all  laws  of  the  Territory  tion  were  obtained  during  the  year;  71  in  the 

lizing  the  capacity  of  illegitimate  children  First,  26  in  the  Second,  and  63  in  the  Third 

erit  shall  he  annulled;  that  every  widow  District  Court  of  the  Territory.    Sentence  was 

bave  a  dower  of  one  third  of  her  bus-  suspended  as  to  15,  upon  their  promising  to 

I  estate;  that  females  shall  not  be  allowed  obey  the  la^  in  the  future. 
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EZtELi,  a  republic  in  South    America;  States  Minister  Resident  at  Caracas  is  Charles 

1,639,398  square  kilometres.    The  popu-  L.  Scott.    The  American  consul  at  La  Guayra 

on  Jan.  1,  1886,  was  2,198,320.    The  is  Winfield  Scott  Bird.    The  Venezuelan  cAar^e 

having  over  20,000  inhabitants  were  :  d'affaires  in  Washington  is  Selior  Jos6  Antonio 

IS,  the  capital,  70,509;  Valencia,  36,145;  Olavarria.      The  Venezuelan  Consul-General 

aybo,  31,921 ;  Barquisiinento,  2S,918.  at  New  York,   is  Seflor  Francisco  Antonio 

sum  of  6,000,000  francs  has  been  set  Silva. 

for  facilitating   immigration,   and   two        Amy  aid  Mavy* — The  efl\;ctive  strength  of 

Itural  settlements  have  been  founde<l.  the  permanent  army  is  1,842  men.    The  na- 

;rMMit — The    President    is    Gen.    Don  tional  militia  numbers  265,000  men,  who  can 

Sgenes  Lopez,  whose  terra  of  office  ex-  easily  be  formed  into  an  active  army  of  100,000, 

>n  Feb.  20,  1888.     His  Cabinet  was  com-  for  which  there  are  in  the  arsenal  the  necessary 

of  the  following  ministers:  Foreign  Af-  arms  and  material. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Urbaneja ;  Interior  and  Justice,        The  navy  is  composed  of  3    steamers,   1 

Gonzalez  Guinan;  Public  Works,  Gen.  schooner,  and  1  schoolship,  manned  by  7  <»ffi- 

de  Castro:  Public  Credit,  Selior  A.  A.  cers,  8  marine  guards,  8  naval  cadets,  8  second 

ra ;  Public  Instruction,  Gen.  T.  M.  Ortega  officers,  27  boatsmen,  6  machinists,  and  102 

lez;  Finance,  Dr.  T.  P.  Kojas  Paul :  War  marines, 
^avy,   Gen.  F.  Carabaflo.    The   United        Pwtal  Service. — There  are  in  operation  in  the 
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republic  162  poet-oflBccs,  which  in  1886  for- 
warded 2,911,400  items  of  mail  matter,  against 
2,673,404  in  1883.  The  annual  expenditure  is 
583,868  francs. 

RiiliiNuls  ttMl  Telesmphs. — In  1887  there  were 
in  the  country  232  kilometres  of  railway  open 
to  traffic,  with  407  more  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Besides,  several  contracts  have  been 
made  for  the  construction  of  1,982  kilometres, 
which  will  give  a  toti^  of  2,622  kilometres. 

On  Jan.  1,  1888,  the  telegraphic  lines  of 
Venezuela  made  an  extension  of  4,179  kilo- 
metres. During  the  fiscal  year  of  1885-'86,  the 
offices  transmitted  68,066  official  messages  and 
174,320  private  telegrams.  The  Venezuelan 
Government  lias  granted  a  concession  for  two 
submarine  cables  between  that  country  and 
the  United  States.  The  concession  will  carry 
with  it  A  liberal  subsidy  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  will  last  seventy  years. 

FlBancest — On  Jan.  1,  1887,  the  public  in- 
debtedness included  a  home  debt  amounting  to 
39,285,692  franco,  and  a  foreign  debt  of  67,- 
016,250  francs.  The  budget  estimate  for  1887-'8 
was  27,695,000  francs  income,  the  expenditure 
being  the  same. 

Ttfiir  CliAifi^ — An  important  change  in  the 
tariff,  efifectnally  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  lumber,  was  promulgated  in  January, 
1887.  The  custom  heretofore  observed  has 
been  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  all  classes  of  ma- 
chinery. But  admission  upon  such  terms, 
must  hereafter  depend  upon  the  pleasure  of 
the  President. 

In  February  a  decree  was  issued  abolishing 
the  di'^criminating  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  Eu- 
ropean and  American  goods  coming  from  the 
West  Indies.  In  May  the  duty  on  maccaroni 
and  vermicelli  was  raised  from  15  cents  to  25 
cents  a  kilogramme,  and  on  the  flour  for  making 
them  from  2  to  5  oents  a  kilogramme. 

EdicatlMi. — In  the  fourteen  years  from  1872 
to  1886,  there  was  an  increa^^e  in  the  public 
schools  of  1,565  schools  and  84,385  pupils. 
There  are  in  the  ox>untry  2  universities,  C  first- 
class  federal  colleges,  14  second  class,  4  normal 
schools,  24  private  colleges,  9  national  colleges 
for  girls,  1  polytechnic  school,  1  of  arts  and 
trades,  1  naval  and  1  telegraphic  school. 

The  libraries  and  public  collections  that  ex- 
isted in  the  public  offices  and  suppressed  con- 
vents were  consolidated  in  1874  into  the  Li- 
brary of  the  University  of  Caracas,  which  now 
contains  28,895  volumes.  The  library  is  open 
daily  to  the  public. 

The  National  Musuem,  founded  also  in  1874, 
contains  numerous  collections  of  natural  his- 
tory and  notional  history,  which,  after  the 
exhibition  of  Bolivar's  Centennial  in  1883, 
were  enriched  with  ethnographical,  zoological, 
and  geological  specimens  and  valuable  samples 
of  all  the  natural  products  of  the  country. 

CoMMerw.— The  imports  for  18S5-'86  were 
valued  at  47,168,277  francs,  and  the  exports  at 
82,304,289  francs.  Among  the  imports  were 
15,290,873  francs  from  the  United  States;  from 


England,  9,690,105  francs;  from  France,  9,272,- 
379  francs;  from  Germany,  8,949,085  fraDcs; 
and  from  the  West  Indies,  1,680,691  francs. 
The  chief  articles  exported  were  coffee,  35,- 
738,423  francs,  worth ;  Cocoa,  8,447,986  francs; 
hides,  3,695,312  francs ;  skins,  2,877,746  francs; 
ore,  3,263,900  francs;  cattle,  884,366  fraocs. 
The  export  of  gold  amounted  to  21,230,600 
francs,  and  there  was  also  specie  to  the  amoont 
of  4,442,707  francs. 

The  American  trade  was  as  follows: 
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Sinrey  tf  Lake  MaracayW.— Early  in  1887  the 
United  States  Government  sent  to  Maracavlio 
the  dispatch  boat  *^  Dolphin, ^^  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  lake  and  port  of  Maracaybo, 
with  their  approaches,  the  charts  in  use  being 
old  and  unreliable.  Lake  Maracay  bo  has  nerer 
been  surveyed,  and  it  is  uncertain  what  kicd 
of  vessel  may  be  placed  on  it.  The  lake  'u 
130  miles  long,  by  70  miles  wide.  The  lands 
about  it  are  rich,  producing  India-rubber,  cof- 
fee, and  articles  of  food. 

VERHOKT.  State  CteTnuMit.— The  following 
were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :  Got- 
emor,  Ebenezer  J.  Ormsbee,  Republican; 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Levi  K.  Fuller;  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Charles  W.  Porter :  Treasarer, 
William  H.  DuBois;  Auditor,  E.  Ilenry  Pow- 
ell; Inspector  of  Finance,  Carroll  S.  Page; 
Commissioner  of  Taxes,  W.  P.  Dillingham; 
Railroad  Commissioner,  Thomas  O.  Searer; 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Justus 
Dartt ;  Chief- Justice,  Homer  E.  Royce ;  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  Jonathan  Ross,  H.  Henry  Pow- 
ers, Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  Russell  S.  Taft  John 
W.  Rowell,  and  William  H.  Walker.  There 
was  no  general  election  and  no  legislative  ses- 
sion during  the  year. 

FiMUNCS. — For  the  year  ending  July  31, 1887, 
the  Treasurer  reports  receipts  amounting  to 
$426,797.14 ;  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  $160,974.97 ;  total,  $587,772.11.  The 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  were 
$566,295.34,  leaving  a  balance  of  $21,476.77  in 
the  treasury  on  July  31.  Thelai^gest  receipts 
were  derived  from  the  tax  on  corporations, 
which  amounte<l  to  $220,702.05.  The  convict 
labor  of  the  State  yielded  an  income  of  $10.- 
335.50,  and  the  courts  and  judges  of  probate 
paid  into  the  treasury  $45,083.03. 

The  liabilities  of  the  State  on  July  SI 
amounted  to  $234,165.  The  Legislature  of 
1886  provided  for  the  assessment  for  the  year 
l887-'88  of  a  property-tax  which  will  yield  a 
revenue  of  $210,017  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
income  for  that  year,  and  will  enable  the  Treas- 
urer to  cancel  the  floating  debt. 

EdicadM. — The  following  statistics  exhibit 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1887:  Number  of  district*. 
2,116;  number  of  schools,  2,547;  number  of 
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Is  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  solemn  and  most  notable  ceremonies   taking 

lied,  71,402 ;  average  daily  attendance,  45,-  place  in  London.    The  chief  function  in  obser- 

i  number  of  male  teachers,  555 ;  number  vance  of  the  day  was  the  great  procession  of 

imale  teachers,  8,644;  average  wages  per  royal  persons  and  others,  which  accompanied 

t  of  male  terchers,  $8.45 ;  average  wages  the  Queen  in  her  state  progress  to  Westmin- 

week  of    female  teachers,   $5.22;    total  ster  Abbey  on  June  21.     This  procession  was 

one  for  school  purposes,  $607,382.87 ;  to-  guarded  by  nearly  10,000  troops,  besides  the 

expenditure,  not  including  supervision  for  entire  police  force  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 

ol  purposes,  $602,800.20;   appropriations  The  royal  6or^e^«  included  a  number  of  Indian 

orraal  schools,  $7,908.     Not  more  than  princes  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  King  and 

nty-five  per  cent,  of  children  of  school  age  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  King  of  Saxony,  King 

enrolled   in  the  public  schools,  and  only  and  Crown- Prince  of  Greece  and  Prince  George 

it  »ixty-five  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  are  of  Greece,  Crown-Prince  of  Portugal,  Crown- 

larly  in  attendance.    A  recent  writer  re-  Prince  and  Crown- Princess  of  Austria,  and  the 

(s  concerning  the  school  system :  Grand    Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.      The 

le  greatest  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  princesses  of  the  blood  royal  of  England,  with 

public  schools  of  Vermont  is  the  district  their  attendants,  occupied  five  carriages,  pre- 

»m,  which  should  give  place  to  the  more  ceding  the  state  coach,  drawn  by  eight  cream - 

lent  town  system.    The  changed  condition  colored  horses,  in  which  were  the  Queen,  the 

le  population  in  the  rural  districts  by  West-  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal, 

emigration  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  and  the  Victoria,  Crown-Princess  of  Germany.  A ccom- 

igration  of  foreigners  from  Canada  and  panying  the  state  coach  as  escort,  on  horse- 

r  countries  has  left  the  country  districts  back,  were  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  of  Russia, 

le  mercy  of  local  mismanagement,  which  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales,  Prince  William 

starved  out  the  once  flourishing  district  of  Prussia,  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  Prince, 

ol.     To  revive  it  under  its  old  forms  and  George  of  Wales,  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe- 

itions  is  out  of  the  question.    The  subject  Meiningen,  Prince  Christian  Victor  of  Schles- 

le  adoption  of  the  town  system  of  schools  wig-Holstein,    Prince    Louis    of   Battenberg, 

been  before  the  people  of  the  State  for  Prince   Christian  of  Schles wig-Holstein,   the 

twenty  years.  Crown-Prince  of  Germany,  and  the  Grand  Duke 

aks. — The  savings-banks  of  Vermont,  June  of  Hesse.    After  them  came  Prince  Henry  of 

1887,  showed  63,810  depositors,  credited  BattenbergandtheMarquisofLorne,  the  Prince 

$15,587,050,  an  increase  of  4,357  deposi-  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  and  the 

and  $1,383,087  over  last  year.    The  aver-  Duke  of  Edinburgh  riding  alone.     The  streets 

imount  to  the  credit  of  one  individual  was  through  which  the  procession    passed   were 

•.67,  an  increase  of  $1.44  over  1886.    Three  crowded  with  people,  in  number  said  to  exceed 

:s  paid  five-per-oent.  dividends  to  deposi-  any  similar  occasion  in  the  history  of  England, 

;  two,  four  and  three  fourths ;  eight,  four  excepting,  perhaps,  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of 

one  half ;  and  four,  four  per  cent.     Of  the  Wellington.    The  ceremonies  in  Westminster 

trust  companies  in  the  State,  two  have  Abbey  were  solemn  and  impressive,  and  were 

3d  dividends  to  stockholders ;  onehaspnid  witnessed    by  the  Queen,   throned  in  state, 

teen,  two  eight,  three  six,  one  five,  and  one  dressed  in  her  royal  robes,  and  surrounded  by 

d  per  cent.     The  total  accumulations,  in-  the  members  of  the  royal  family.    London  was 

ing  the  surplus,  undivided  earnings,  and  profusely  decorated,  and  at  night  was  generally 

est,  amount  to  $106,665.48  more  thau  last  illuminated.    On  the  22d  the  Queen  received 

New   trust  companies  have  organized  addresses  and  gifts  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the 

;.  Albans  and  St.  Johnsbury  and  a  savings-  latter  being  a  vast  number  of  articles  of  great 

:  at  White  River  Junction.  value,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  includ- 

[TrOSIAN  JUBILEE.  Victoria  was  proclaimed  ing  the  sum  of  £75,000  presented  by  "the 

m  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  June  21,  women  of  England."    On  the  same  day,  her 

.     The  occurrence  of  the  fiftieth  anniver-  Majesty,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 

of  her  accession  to  the  throne,  June  21,  was  present   nt  a  grand  fete  in  Hyde  Park, 

,  was  accordingly  celebrated  throughout  where  she  wrs  received  and  welcomed  by  80,- 

dngdom  and  colonies,  and  by  English  peo-  000  children.    The  Queen  on  this  occasion  pre- 

he  world  over,  as  the  **  Queen's  Jubilee."  sen  ted  a  memorial  cup  to  a  little  girl  chosen  to 

festival  so  named  originated  among  the  represent  the  children  present.     On  the  same 

elites,  but  was  borrowed  for  the  Roman  day  her  Majesty  unveiled  at  Windsor,  in  the 

lolic  Church  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII,   by  presence  of  an  enormous  gathering  of  people,  a 

m  it  WBiB  instituted  as  a  centennial  festival,  statue  of  herself.     The  day  was  celebrated  in 

lent  VI  abridged  the  period  to  fifty  years,  Paris  by  a  Jubilee  garden-party  at  the  British 

this  time  has  been  generally  observed  ever  Embassy,  and  in  the  cities  of  India,  Australia, 

)  his  celebration  of  it  in  1350  as  "  the  year  New  Zealand,  and  Canada,  by  appropriate  and 

bilee."  enthusiastic  ceremonies.  Addresses,  telegrams, 

•eat  preparations  were  made  throughout  and  letters  of  congratulation  from  potentates 

British  Em()ire  for  an  appropriate  celebra-  and  high  ofiicials  of  all  the  powers  were  re- 

of  Queen   Victoria's  Jubilee,  the  most  ceived  at  court,  and  British  citizens  in  various 
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parts  of  the  United  States  sent  addresses  and  of  the  English  representativea,  reqniring 
resolutions  recognizing  the  event.  On  June  23  State  to  assume  a  debt  of  $24,909,919,  and  the 
the  Queen^s  Jubilee  was  celebrated  at  St.  Paulas  payment  of  $922,508  in  annual  interest,  was 
Oathedral,  London,  by  religious  ceremonies  of  far  beyond  what  the  State  was  willing  to  coo- 
thanksgiving.     On  the  25th  there  was  held  a  cede. 

state  banquet  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  on  the  The  second  suggestion  of  the  Governor  wu 
27th  the  Queen  received  there  numerous  dep-  made  in  view  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
ntations  bearing  congratulatory  addresses.  On  United  States  Supreme  Court,  regarding  the 
the  28th  a  Jubilee  ball  took  place  at  the  Man-  validity  of  the  act  of  Jan.  14,  1882,  which  re- 
sion  House,  at  which  were  present  four  kings,  quired  that  all  debt  coupons  tendered  in  paj- 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and  many  foreign  ment  of  taxes  should  be  proved  to  be  gennioe 
princes.  On  the  29th  the  Queen  gave  a  grand  before  being  received.  The  requirements  of 
garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  there  the  act  were  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reviewed,  on  July  2,  28,000  volunteers.  On  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  Antoni  fit.  Green- 
July  4  the  Queen  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  how ;  but  in  Poindexter  ts.  Greenbow  it  was 
Imperial  Institute  at  South  Kensington.  On  held  that  the  tender  of  genuine  coupons  was 
the  6th,  by  royal  command,  a  state  ball  was  payment,  and  that  the  collecting  officer,  if  he 
given  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The  ceremonies  subsequently  levies,  is  a  trespasser  and  liahle 
and  functions  of  the  Jubilee  were  closed  by  a  for  damages.  In  view  of  these  decisions,  the 
review  at  Aldershot,  by  the  Queen,  on  July  9,  collecting  officers  were  unwillingly  to  sobjeet 
of  60,000  regulars,  militia,  and  volunteers.  On  themsdves  to  the  danger  of  a  suit  by  levjiog 
November  4  the  Queen  caused  to  be  made  upon  the  property  of  those  who  had  t^idered 

Imblic  the  proclamation  of  her  thanks  for  the  tbeir  coupons,  but  who  refuHed  to  sarreoder 

oyal  demonstrations  of  her  subjects^  them  for  identification  or  to  prove  them,  aod 

^  VIRGINIA.    State  Ctef«ruMit.->The  following  the  Attorney-Greneral  finally  declined  to  adviae 

were  the  State  officers  during  the  year :    Gov-  collecting  officers  to  execute  the  law.    Aa  do 

ernor,  Fitzhugh   Lee,  Democrat ;  Lieutenant-  penalty  was  imposed  for  its  non-enforoemeot, 

Governor,  JohnE.  Massey;  Secretary  of  State,  it  had  therefore  become  almost  a  dead  letter 

H.  W.  Flournoy ;  Treasurer,  A.  G.  Harmon ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     Meanwhile,  the 

Auditor,    Morton     Marye;    Second  Auditor,  act  of  1882  being  found  inapplicable  to  taxes 

Frank  G.  Rnffin :  Attorney-General,  Rufus  A.  payable  for  licenses^  an  act  had  been  pasMd  in 

Ayers ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  March,  1886,  practically  extending  its  proris- 

James  L.  Buchanan ;  Railroad  Commissioner,  ions  to  those  cases.    I'be  constitutionahtj  of 

H.   G.  Mofiett ;    President    of  •  the  Supreme  this  law  was  brought  before  the  State  Supreme 

Oourt,    Lunsford  L.    Lewi9;    Judges,'    T.  T.  Court  in  January,  1887,  and  affirmed  in  the 

Faontleroy,  Robert  A.  Richardson,  Benjamin  case  of  the  Commonwealth  ««.  Jones.    Soon 

T.  Lacy,  and  Drury  A.  Hinton.  afterward  the  same  question  was  brought  he- 

TlM  LegMatare  aiid  the  DeU.— On  March  16  fore  Judge  Bond  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Coort 

the  Governor  convened  the  Legislature  in  ex-  in  another  cose,  and  an  opposite  decisioo  wis 

tra  session.    Mis  reasons  therefor,  as  expressed  reached  on  February  2,  when  the  judge  reletsed 

in  his  message,  were  as  follow :  on  habeai  carpus  the  violators  of  the  law.    An 

1.  To  call  vourBttention  to  the  present  condition  of  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 

the  debt  of  toe  Commonwealth  and  to  the  recent  de-  this  decision.     Under  both  of  these  acts,  the 

ciaion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tax -payer  was  first  required  to  pay  in  moDejf 

re^rence  to  the  law  impoeing  tax  upon  sample  mer-  surrender  his  coupons,  and  then  file  a  petition 

^  2.°  To  ask  that  you  receive  and,  if  proper,  adopt  the  ^  P^'^^J?  *^^?™  ^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^' ,  ^/  J»«  \** 

work  ofthereviBereoftheoode.  successful,  his   money   was  refunded  by  the 

8.  To  request  that  you  make  proper  provision  for  State.     Upon  refusal  to  make  this  proof  after 

the  insane  confined  in  jails  because  of  insufficient  ao-  tender,  the  collecting  oflScer  was  authorized  to 

commodalions  at  the  regular  asylums.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  3^  if  ^^  ^^^^^  j,^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

With  reference  to  the  debt,  the  Governor  The  suggestion  offered  by  the  Governor  and 
made  two  suggestions,  one  for  the  appointment  adopted  by  the  Legislature  was  that,  aft«>  aten- 
of  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  foreign  der,  the  State,  instead  of  the  individual,  shook! 
bond-holders  regarding  a  settlement,  the  other  take  the  initiative  by  instituting  a  suit  against 
detailing  an  amendment  to  the  law  regulating  the  tax-payer  and  giving  him  a  day  in  court  to 
the  reception  of  past-due  coupons  in  payment  prove  his  coupons  according  to  law.  This 
of  taxes.  In  accordance  with  the  first  sugges-  lilted  the  burden  of  the  law  from  the  collectoris 
tion,  a  joint  committee  of  ten  members  was  and  placed  it  upon  the  State  where  it  belong 
chosen  on  March  29,  and  directed  to  confer  No  sooner  had  it  been  passed,  however,  than 
with  a  committee  of  the  bond-holders  at  a  date  theforeign bond-holders,  through  their attonej, 
not  later  than  April  20.  The  legislature  then  applied  to  Judge  Bond  for  an  injunction  restnin- 
adjourned  from  the  6th  to  the  28th  of  April,  to  ing  the  State  officers  from  obeying  the  li»- 
await  the  result  of  the  conference.  Tworepre-  After  a  hearing,  a  perpetual  injunction  wts 
sentatives  of  the  bond-holders  appeared,  and  granted,  on  the  ground  that,  like  its  predeoes- 
sessions  were  held  for  several  weeks,  but  with-  sors,  the  act  violated  the  obligation  of  the  con- 
out  reaching  an  agreement.    The  final  proposal  tract  by  which  the  State  agreed  to  reoeif« 
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IS  for  taxes.    No  heed  was  taken  of  the  December  20,  it  elected  Oongressraan  John  S. 

ion  order  by  the  Attorney-General  and  Barbour  United  States  Senator,  from  March  4, 

ifficials,  whereupon  Judge  .Bond  fined  1889,   to  succeed  Harrison   H.   Riddleberger. 

or  contempt  of  court.     Refusing  to  pay  Barbour,  who  was  the  unanimous  nominee  of 

e,  they  were  imprisoned,  but  were  at  the  Democratic  caucus,  received  87  votes  to  48 

eleased  upon  habeas  eorpus  returnable  for  ex-Senator  William  Mahone,  the  Republican 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court.    In  candidate. 

3nrt,  on  December  5.  their  application  f  liiaicM. — The  balance  on  hand  in  the  treas- 
mted,  and  Judge  Bond \s  decision  was  re-  ury  Oct.  1, 1887,  was  $352,181.22.  The  receipts 
on  the  ground  that  the  injunction  pi*o-  during  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  80, 
^  were  in  violation  of  that  article  of  the  amounted  to  $2,569,838.78,  and  the  disburse- 
^ution  which  forbids  any  suit  against  a  ments  to  $2,637,138.25,  being  $67,799.52  more 
»y  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citi-  than  the  revenue ;  but  included  in  the  expen- 
r  subjects  of  any  foreign  Htate.  **  The  diiures  is  $143,070.84  advanced  under  the  act 
a  Crusher,^^  as  the  new  act  was  called,  of  April  6,  1887,  to  the  treasurers  of  the  conn- 
ed, therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  ties  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  until 
iired.  the  taxes  could  be  collected  for  that  purpose. 
iT  legislation  of  the  session,  suggested  by  Of  that  amount  $107,015.82  has  been  returned, 
iremor,  included  an  act  imposing  a  penalty  These  disbursements  also  embrace  special  ap- 
:ers  of  the  State  for  receiving  coupons  for  propriations  to  the  building  funds  of  the  East- 
xcept  for  identification  or  verification ;  an.  ern.  Western,  Southwestern,  and  Central  Luna- 
>pting  the  code  as  submitted  by  the  code  tic  Asylums,  and  to  the  Colored  Normal  School, 
ssion  and  providing  for  an  index;  an  also  $52,200  paid  to  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
ealing  part  of  the  tax  on  drummers ;  and  versity,  being  the  last  arrears  of  interest  due  on 
giving  the  Governor  authority  to  pro-  bonds  held  by  it,  and  $25,000  used  by  the 
r  the  insane  in  jails  till  they  could  be  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  in  purchase 
rred  to  asylums.  The  following  bills  of  Riddleberger  bonds.  It  also  comprises  the 
Iso  passed :  interest  paid  on  Riddleberger  bonds  and  cou- 
ovide  for  the  care  of  the  colored  insane,  and  to  PO°8  forced  into  the  treasury,  which,  being 
for  that  purpose  the  Central  Lunatic  Aflvlum.  redeemed,  represent  interest  on  the  public 
Dpriating  $72,0(iO  to  pay  the  claims  allowed  debt. 
I  soldiers  and  marines  under  an  act  approved  xhe  number  of  tax-receivable  coupons  out- 

olidt*  for  the  payment  of  Vii^nia's  due  pro-  l^!*5^!PLf  ^^^^  ^?^  ""^  ^^u  ^^1  ^^""^  ^^^^  T?^ 

of  the  joint  expense  of  re-running  and  re-  $4,278,696.50.     The  number  of  tax-receivable 

( a  portion  of  the  boundary-line  between  Vir-  coupons  that  found  their  waj  into  the  treasury 

id  North  Carolina  under  the  act  of  March  6,  on  judgments  for  taxes  during  the  year  was 

inish    ereouH  fra  dulentl    usin    cou    ns  $81,620.50. 

IJJ^  to*^rati™s  and°a^re:^en'^'J^Tn  and  Of  the  new  S-per-cent.  bonds  $2,280,648.60 

•al-mines,  manufactories  of  iron  and  steel,  and  are  held  by  the  smkmgfuiid,  and  $1,842,327.28 

r  manufactories  the  payment  of  their  wa^es  at  by  other  State  funds,  leaving  $19,572,526.89  as 

intervals  and  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  the  actual  liability  of  the  State.     Nearly  one 

rectasaleof  the  State's  interest  in  the  Alex-  ^^'^  ^^  ^S^^JlH?^®  debt  has  been  refunded 

:anal  Company.  under  the  Riddleberger  act. 

ovide  for  the  keeping  of  a  record  of  coupons  EdicatlMi. — The  report  of  the  State  Superin- 

ing  to  have  been  clipped  from  Ininds  of  the  tendent  of  Education  for  the  year  ending  July 

'"d^ji^"^  th*"  ^^me     u  ^„*™P*^®  *  penalty  lor  gj^  presents  the  f<»llowing  statistics  regarding 

^r^pri,?te  le^^tTthrWestern  Lunatic  Asy-  P"^^'^   schools :    8ch(K>l    population    (white), 

improvements.  345,022  ;  (colored),  265,249.    Number  of  pupils 

otect  the  crab  industry.  enrolled  (white),  206,638;  (colored),  115,546. 

ovide  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  from  the  Average  attendance  (white),  121,571 ;  (colored), 

rid7forthe  appointment  «.d  removal  of  f^-?*^-,,^""^*' ^'  ^hools  (white)    5  047 ; 

school  trustees.  (colored),  2,093.     Number  of  teachers  (white), 

-operate  with  the  United  States  in  the  sup-  6,305;    (colored),    1,856.      Average    monthly 

I  and  extirpation  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  sfdary  (male),  $31.20 ;  (female),  $26.62.  Value 

.ntagioiw  diseases  among  domestic  ammals  ^f  school  property,  $1,907,775. 

inish  talse  pretenses  in  ontainmjr  the  reffistra^  xk^  »,r^..»i^  i!,.««.fK   ^*  *u^  c.^i>rx^i   ««««  :« 

3attle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  The  average  length  of  the  school  year  in- 

digrees.                                    r          «&     "6  creased  from   592   months  in   1886  to  6*01 

iring  insurance  companies  upon  the  assessment  in  1887.     There  were  292  new  school-houses 

obtain  a  license  from  the  State  to  do  business,  built  during  the  year  the  increase  of  schools 

erwise  regulating  them.  ^^   877,   and  of  teachers  376.    There  was 

session  adjourned  finally  on  May  24,  also  an  increase  of  16,888  in   the  total  en- 

'  passed  480  bills  and  joint  resolutions,  rollmcnt  for  the  year.    The  total  expenditures 

mths  of  them  being  local  or  special.     In  for  all  school  purposes  amounted  to  $1,535,289. 

iber  the  new  Legislature,  elected  in  No-  The  percentage  of  school  population  enrolled 

r,  began  its  regular  session,  which  was  and  in  average  attendance  shows  a  slight  ad- 

ncluded  at  the  close  of  the  year.    On  vance  over  the  previous  year.    There  has  been 
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a  largely  increased  attendance  at  all  the  higher  mere  experiment.  VolapQk  has  steadily  gained 
educational  institutions.  At  the  State  Uni\  er-  ground  during  the  nine  jears  of  its  existence, 
sity  the  enrollment  increased  from  287  students  and  is  now  understood  and  used  in  correspond- 
on  Dec.  1,  1886,  to  861  at  the  same  date  this  ence  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  all  parts 
year.     The  increase  at  the  State  Military  In-  of  the  civiliz^  world. 

stitute  was  from   135  to  166  pupils.     At  the        The  liTcmtwr. — Johann  Martin  Schleyer.  the 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  inventor,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  "excogitator" 

on  Dec.  1,  1886,  there  were  87  students.     At  (datikel)  of  Volaptlk,  was  born  at  Oberlauda, 

tlie  corresponding  date  this  year  there  were  Baden,  in   1831.     He  was  educated   for  the 

136.     The  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville  Catholic  priesthood,  which  he  entered  in  1856. 

has  215  students.     At  the  Virginia  Normal  He  had  a  love  for  linguistic  studies,  and  lost 

and   Collegiate  Institute  Dec.   1,   1886,  there  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  from  the  nomer- 

were  162  academic  students.     On  Dec.  1,  1887,  ous  foreigners  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 

the  number  of  academic  students  was  187.  a  speaking  knowledge  of  their  several  Ian- 

The  annual  appropriations  to  these  institutions  gnages.     He  had  studied  about  fifty  languages 

aggregate  about  $100,000.  and  dialects.     His  studies  were,  it  would  seem, 

CharitiM. — During  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  directed  rather  to  the  comparison  of  languages 

30,  1887,  420  applications  were  received  at  the  as  to  their  relative  merits  for  practical  use, 

Eastern,  Western,  and  Southwestern  Asylums  than  to  researches  into  the  history  and  ori^ 

for  admission,  and  817  were  admitted.    In  the  of  speech.     In  1879  the  idea  of  a  universal,  or 

Eastern  Asylum  the  average  number  of  patients  rather  neutral,  language  possessed  bis  mind, 

was  401  ;  in  the  Wtistern  Asylum  on  October  and  during  March  of  that  year  he  constructed 

1  there  were  589;  in  the  Southwestern,  139 ;  its  entire  grammar.     He  published  his  tirst 

in    the    Central  Asylum    the    daily    average  book,  "Entwurf  einer  Weltsprache,"  in  the 

was  470.    The  number  of  pupils  at-  the  Deaf,  same  year,  and  followed  it  with  a  grammar 

Dumb,  and  Blind  Institute  is  334.     The  addi-  and  dictionary.    Father  Schleyer  now  resides 

tional   building  to  the  Central   Asylum,   for  in  Constance,  having  been  retii^  on  a  pension, 

which  the  Legislature  of  1886   appropriated  He  devotes  his  energies  entirely  to  the  propa- 

$22,500,  was  ready  for  use  at  the  close  of  the  gation  of  the  Volaptlk  idea,  and  is  the  author 

year,  and  will  accommodate  200  patients.  of  numerous  writings  on  the  subject. 

Peilteitiary. — On  December  1  the  State  con-        Stnictve  tf  the  LangMge.— 1.  Phonetia  and 

victs  numbered  960,  190  being  white  and  770  Alphabet.    The  Roman  letters  are  used  to  the 

colored,  or  185  white  males  and  706  colored  following  extent:  a,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  k, 

males,  5  white  females  and  64  colored  females.  1,  m,  n,  o,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u,  Q,  v,  x,  y,  z.    Schlejer's 

Of  these,  807  are  in  the  prison,  115  on  the  arrangement  of  the  alphabet  is  as  follows:  s. 

South  Atlantic  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  38  in  e,  i,  o,  u;  a,  5,  ti;  b,  p;  d,  t;  v,  f ;  h,  y,  g,  k; 

Russell  County.    The  total  earnings  of  the  in-  1,  r,  m,  n;  s,  j,  c,  x,  z.     The  dotte<l  vowels, 

stitution  for  the  year  ending  September  80  fi,  d,  Q,  have  their  German  sounds.    The  intro- 

were  $42,826,  an  excess  over  expenditures  of  duction  of  these  three  letters  has  been  more 

$7,657.56.  severely  criticised  than  any  other  feature  of 

PMltical. —The  November  election  for  mem-  the  system,  and  they  are  certainly  a  serioni 

hers  of  the  Legislature  of  1887-^88,  which  met  obstacle  to  the  races  speaking  English,  Span- 

in  December,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Deinn-  ish,  and  Italian.    The  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  have 

crats,  a  light  vote  being  cast.    The  Republi-  their  usual  *^  Continental  ^  sounds,  as  in  Ger- 

cans  elected  14  Senators  and  38  members  of  man,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  or  as  in  the  English 

the  House ;  the  Democrats,  26  Senators  and  words  father,  th«y,  pique,  go,  rude  (rood).    The 

61  members  of  the  House,  with  one  member  following  consonants  h.ive    peculiar  sounds: 

Independent  1  like  sh  in  English ;  jip  being  sounded  exactlj 

VOLAPSk.    The  inconvenience  caused  by  the  like  its  equivalent  sheep ;  c  like  j  in  joy ;  z  like 

diversity  of  human  speech  has  long  been  de-  ts ;  y  as  in  yet.    The  accent  is  invariably  on 

jdored,  and  many  projects  have  been  formed  the  last  syllable.     There  are  two  unaccented 

for  remedying  the  evil.     Of  these,  the  earliest  enclitics,  -U  and  -la^  always  united  by  a  hyphen 

recorded  is  that  of  John  Wilkins,   Bishop  of  to  the  preceding  word,  which  retains  its  accent 

Chester,  who  published  in  1668  "The  Essay  on  the  last  syllable— e.  g.,  golom,  he  goes; 

toward  a  Real  Character  and  a  Philosophical  goldmlif  does  he  go?    There  are  no  diph- 

Language.^^     We  have  recently  heard  of  the  thongs;   two  vowels  coming  together  divide 

existence  of  a  work  entitled  " Logopandectei-  the  syllables    between    them;    as    geil,  pro- 

sion;  or  an  Introduction  to  the  Universal  Lan-  nounced  like  the  English  words  gay  eel. 
guage,"  by  Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart,  of  Cromar-        2.  Selection  of  RadicdU. — The  radicals  or 

tie,  said  to  have  been  published  in  1653  at  root- words,  are  mostly  monosyllabic.     Using 

London.     Many  similar  attempts  have   been  v  as  a  symbol  for  vowel  and  o  for  consonant, 

made;  among  the  latest  and  most  widely  known  the  usual  form  of  a  root  is  ovo,  as  maii^  man; 

are  those  of  Sinibaldo  de  Mas  (Ideography,  dom^  house;  hom^  come;  log^  eye;  lam^  arm. 

1863),  and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  (Alwato,  The  sibilants, «,  c,  j,  a?,  e,  seldom  or  never  occnr 

1877).     But,  with  the  exception  of  Volapftk,  at  the  end  of  a  root.     There  are  also  radical 

no  such  attempt  has  ever  advanced  beyond  of  the  forms  oovc,  as  $ten^  stain;  pUd^  plaj; 
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and  CTco  as  host,  cost.  Botli  of  these  classes  in  former  systems,  to  saggest  metaphysical  or 
are  fewer  in  number  than  ovo,  because  many  classificatory  relations  of  ideas, 
combinations  of  two  consonants  are  unpro-  3.  Deritatixm,  —  Words  are  derived  from 
nonnceable.  In  dissyllabic  roots  the  formulas  roots,  very  much  as  in  Greek  and  other  Aryan 
are  cvovo,  covovo ;  as,  vikod^  victory ;  plisip^  languages,  by  the  three  processes  of  composi- 
principie.  These  represent  more  complex  ideas  tion,  prefixing,  and  sufSxing.  In  compound- 
than  the  single  roots.  There  are  even  some  ing,  the  modifying  word  is  placed  first  and  the 
trisyllable  roots,  but  they  can  usually  be  better  sound  a  connects  the  two  parts  —  volapuk, 
expressed  by  a  compound  word,  as  lotogaf,  world-language,  from  vol,  world,  pHh^  Ian- 
orthography;  better,  tonabav.  goage;   yagcidog^  hunting-dog.      The  prefixes 

As  to  meaning  the  radical  is  always,  when  are    frequently    prepositions,    unchanged,    as 

standing  by  itself,  as  noun,  either  concrete  or  seldn,  foreign  country,  from  #«,  out ;  or  abbre- 

abstract.  viated  as  hi-  from  Ji/S,  before ;  hisiedel^  presi- 

The  process  of  selection  seems  to  have  been  dent,  fore-sitter.     Some  prefixes  are  shortened 

as  follows:  English  being  the  most  important  forms  of  adjectives  or  nouns  of  quality,  as  gle-^ 

of  the  civilized  languages,  the  root  is  taken  from  principal,  chief,  from  glet^  greatness,  gUtik, 

an  English  word,  provided  there  be  one  within  great ;  bld-y  black,  hla^ik, 

the  limits  of  the  rules,  which  is  nnobjection-  The  suffixes  -«/,  -i^,  -am  are  so  regularly  ap- 

able.     If  there  be  no  such  word  suitable,  re-  plicable  to  all  roots  that  they  are  almost  a  part 

coarse  is  had  to  the  Latin  and  the  Romance  of  the  inflectional  system.    El  forms  a  noun 

languages,  with  the  endeavor  to  find  a  word  indicating  the  do-er,  nc-tor.     Tid^  instruction  ; 

which  shall  be  somewhat  familiar  to  as  wide  a  tidel^  teacher ;  pukel^  speaker.    El  sometimes 

pablic  as  possible.    German  is  drawn  upon  if  denotes   an   inhabitant,   as  Deuty    Germany  ; 

necessary,  and  some  few  other  languages  spar-  deutel,  a  German.     Ik  is  the  adjective  ternii- 

infflj.     The  letters  r  and  h  are  avoided.  nation  ;  all  a^ectives  except  numeral  adjec- 

Thns,  for  the  idea  man  the  English  word  is  tives  have  it. 
nn objectionable,  and  it  is  retained  as  to  spell-  Am  is  a  sort  of  gerund,  like  the  German 
in^,  bat  with  a  slight  change  of  pronunciation,  noun  in  -ung  or  the  English  verbal  noun  in 
As  pronounced  it  is  immediately  recognized  by  -ing.  It  frequently  corresponds  to  nouns  in 
all  the  Teutonic  races.  The  Latin  peoples  must  -tion.  The  terminations  o,  u,  and  ^,  are  also 
learn  it,  for  their  homin-  has  degenerated  into  regarded  as  rather  inflectional  than  deriva- 
om  and  has  not  suflficient  body.  But  for  the  tional,  although  this  line  of  distinction  is  diffi- 
word  hotise  the  English  word  will  not  do,  as  it  cult  to  draw.  0  forms  adverbs :  From  adjec- 
begins  with  A,  contains  a  diphthong,  and  ends  tives,  gudih^  good ;  gudiko,  well.  From  other 
in  a.  Therefore  the  Latin  dom  is  the  next  parts  of  speech,  as  n^i^  night ;  n^'to,  at  night ; 
choice.  The  Romance  languages  have  lost  it  Jieriy  a  friend ;  flenik^  friendly ;  fleniko  or 
(strangely),  and  have  replaced  it  by  majiswn  Jleno,  in  a  friendly  manner.  "0  forms  preposi- 
and  cabin  (maUon^  easa);  but  they  as  well  as  tions,  as  from  kod,  cause,  kodU^  by  reason  of; 
the  English  are  familiar  with  it  in  domestic,  from  setum,  exception,  semmu^  except;  t^^ 
Hand  is  objectionable  not  only  because  of  the  relation,  tefii,  relating  to.  O  forms  interjec- 
A,  bat  of  the  two  consonants  at  the  end,  which  tions — bafof  bravo !  $pidd!  hasten  ! 
would  make  it  difficult  in  the  plural  for  some  4.  Inflection, — The  modifications  to  which 
nations.  We  can  npt  nse  man  (manus,  mano,  words  are  subject  in  Volaptlk  are  number, 
main)  because  it  has  been  used  for  man.  As  a  gender,  case,  person,  tense,  voice,  mood,  de- 
last  resort  it  is  transposed,  and  nam  (not  being  gree.  (1)  Number. — The  singular  is  the  simple 
required  for  any  other  purpose)  is  adopted,  form  of  the  word.  There  is  no  dual.  The 
Frefjnently  the  sound  and  not  the  spelling  of  plural  is  invariably  formed  by  adding  s  to  the 
the  English  word  is  followed,  as  jip^  sheep;  singular,  no  matter  what  the  part  of  speech, 
kip  (keen),  hold.  R  is  often  changed  into  1,  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  or  (exceptionally)  adjec- 
Bsflen^  friend  ;  Yulop,  Europe.  tive.     Man^mans ;  mana^  manas;  golob,  I  go. 

Where  an  English  or  other  word  has  dwindled  golobs^  we  g^o.    The  numerals  bal^  1;  tel^  2; 

down  to  less  than  the  formula  ovo,  it  is  some-  etc.,  with  the  s  added,  form  the  tens,  as  bals, 

times  filled  «)ut  by  prefixing  or  affixing  a  letter,  10 ;  f«&,  20 ;  kils,  30.    (2)  Gender, — In  the  pro- 

usually  1  or  n.     Pay  becomes  pel,  do[ing]  be-  nouns  of  the  third   person   there  are  three 

comes  dun,  purchase  (em-ere)  is  lem,  forms,  om,  of,  os^  called  the  masculine,  femi- 

It  is  necessary  that  a  root  should  begin  and  nine,   and  neuter.      In   referring  to  a  noun 

end  with  consonants  in  order  to  receive  the  which  is  the  name  of  a  female  being,  of  is 

signs  of  inflection,  which  are  vowels  joined  at  used,  both  as  a  pronoun  standing  alone  and  as  a 

the  beginning  or  end.  verb  termination.     Referring  to  a  male  being, 

The  numerals  are  not  borrowed  from  any  om  is  used  similarly.     We  should  naturally  ex- 
existing  language,  but  are  made  after  a  pattern  pect,  then,  that  for  lifeless  or  sexless  things  oa 
which  brings  in  the  vowels  in  regular  order:  would  be  used ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.     The 
bal      U\      kii     fol      \u\     mdi      ve\      yA      zi/l.  pronoun  aiid  verb  termination  for  a  lifeless 
12346         678        9.  thing  is  om — that  is,  things  are  A«.     Oa  is  used 

The  object  in  the  selection  of  roots  is  to  aid  only  impersonally  or  abstractly,  as  it  thunders, 

the  memory,  and  there  is  not  any  attempt,  as  totoa  ;  it  is  said,  paaa^os.    This  certainly  seems 
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a  defect,  that  the  mascaline  forms  should  be  slie  will  write ;  upenon,  one  will  have  written, 
used  for  things  without  sex.  It  would  be  im-  (6)  Passive  voice, — The  ten»e- vowel  preceded 
possible  to  remedy  it  without  replacing  os  by  by  the  letter  p  makes  the  verb  passive.  Fala- 
some  other  termination  capable  of  forming tlie  fob,  I  am  loved;  pdldfol^  thou  wast  lo?ed; 
plural.  In  nouns  denoting  persons,  the  prefix  man  pelofam^  the  man  has  been  loved ;  rom 
ji  forms  a  feminine  derivative,  while  the  sim-  pildfqf,  the  woman  had  been  loved  ;  pol^fck, 
pie  form  is  understood  to  be  masculine,  as  we  shall  be  loved;  pulofoU^  yon  will  bare 
vitidel^  widower;  jioiudely  widow.  lu  case  of  been  loved.  (7)  Moods  and  Special  Formt.^ 
animals  the  simple  form  represents  the  species  The  conditional  and  conjunctive  words  are 
irrespective  of  sex.  The  distinctively  mascu-  formed  by  adding  another  syllable,  '•ov  and  -U 
line  form  begins  with  om,  the  distinctively  respectively,  after  the  person -endings.  AbtHo- 
feminine  form  with  ji;  jeval^  horse;  omjevcU^  boa  labik,  ifdbinob^la  licgik^  I  would  behappj 
stallion  ;  jijevaly  mare.  Os  is  used  as  a  neuter  if  I  were  rich.  The  imperative  adds  -od  after 
adjective  termination  :  gudikos^  the  good ;  das  the  person-ending :  gololod,  go  [thou] !  ^M- 
Oute,  TO  dyaBov.  (3)  Oases.— The  simple  form  sod^  go  [yejl  There  is  also  -a«,  a  sofU'ned form 
of  the  word  is  the  nominative.  To  form  the  of  the  imperative,  denoting  a  wish  or  reqaeat, 
genitive,  dative,  and  accusative,  add  the  three  and  a  harsh  form, -oz.  -Ox  (seldom  used)  is  a 
vowels  a,  «,  t,  plural  a«,  es,  is.  Nom.,  ./a^  potential  ending,  *^  may  possibly/*  Theintioi- 
(father);  gen.,  fata;  dat.,  fate  ;  aoc.,  fati.  tive  ends  in  -on,  and  the  participle  mol.  Theae 
Plural:  Nom.,  fats;  gen.,  fatas;  dat.,  fates ;  have  the  tende-vowels:  ebinon^  to  have  been: 
acc.,/a^ia.  These  cases  are  often  designated  by  ^nd/,  having  been ;  pqfindlj  about  to  be  fio- 
the  Volaptlk  names  himfal,  kimafal,  kimefal^  ished.  They  may  even  take  the  person-aylla- 
himifal — that  is,  **  who-case,"  *' w hose-case,"  bles:  binobSn^  for  me  to  be;  Mnofoly  she hsv- 
etc.  The  vocative  is  the  nominative  prece<led  ing  been.  The  continuous  or  habitual  form 
by  the  interjection  o  ;  n,  o  sol^  yes,  sir.  The  inserts -i- next  after  the  tense- vowel.  AimMh, 
omission  of  o  is  permitted  and  is  habitual  with  I  am  in  the  habit  of  writing ;  atpenob^  I  osed 
some  writers.  The  nominative  is  the  subject,  to  write.  The  reflexive  form  adds  '■oh  to  the 
Prepositions  govern  the  nominative  except  active  voice :  vatuhob^  I  wash ;  vatiihobok,  I 
when  they  denote  motion,  and  then  govern  wash  myself.  The  interrogative  form  is  de- 
the  accusative.  Binob  in  gad^  I  am  in  the  noted  by  li^  prefixed,  or  suffixed  as  an  enclitic 
garden ;  golob  in  gadi,  I  go  into  the  garden.  Lp-penol  t  Do  you  write  ?  Penom-li  t  Does 
The  latter  may  also  be  expressed  golob  ini  he  write?  (8)  Degree,— The  comparative de- 
gad^  the  ending  i  placed  after  the  preposition  gree  adds  "Um  to  the  positive ;  the  superlative 
instead  of  after  the  noun.  Besides  nouns  and  adds  -t2n.  Gletik,  great;  gletikutn,  greater; 
pnmouns,  adjectives  and  participles  may  be  gletiJean^  greatest;  vifiko^  swiftly:  t\fiiumSy 
declined.  This  usually  occurs  when  they  are  more  swifSy ;  vi/^iruno,  most  swiftly, 
separated  from  the  nouns  which  they  qualify,  5.  Order  of  Words. — ^The  normal  order  of 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  agree  in  words  in  a  sentence  is,  broadly :  1.  Subject;  2. 
case  in  order  to  show  the  relation.  Verbs  in  Predicate ;  8.  Object ;  and  each  of  these  prin- 
the  infinitive  are  declined  by  Schleyer,  although  cipal  parts  is  followed  by  its  modifiers.  For 
writers  of  the  ^'simplifying"  school  disuse  instance,  a  noun  is  followed  by  the  adjective 
this.  (4)  Person. — The  person-endings  of  verbs  qualifying  it  or  by  another  noun  in  the  kima- 
and  the  personal  pronouns  are  the  same  series  fal  (genitive)  or  by  a  prepo^tion  with  a  noao. 
of  syllables — oft,  ol^  om^  of  os,  on.  First  per-  The  adverb  follows  the  verb  which  it  modifies, 
son,  oft,  I ;  oba,  we.  Second  person,  ol,  thou ;  In  fact,  the  object  is  a  modifier  of  the  predi- 
on, you.  In  the  third  person  there  are  forms,  cate,  so  that  its  position  is  iu  accordance  with 
as  explained  under  genders,  for  masculine-  the  rule.  But  adverbs,  when  they  modify  ad- 
neuter,  om  ;  feminine,  of;  neuter-impersonal,  jectives  or  other  adverbs,  precede,  not  follow, 
OS ;  besides  there  is  the  indefinite  ^^one,"  those  words,  the  connection  being  so  close 
'^  people,''  on  (French  on,  German  man).  Om  that  the  phrase  is  almost  a  compound  word; 
and  of  have  the  plurals  oms  and  ofs.  These  and  the  negative  no  also  precedes  the  verb 
syllables  are  attached  to  the  root  to  form  verbs  which  it  negates.  Schleyer  authorized  devia- 
in  the  indicative :  Penob,  I  write ;  penol,  thou  tion  from  this  natural  '*  word  -  placement  ^ 
writest;  />e/iom  [he  or  itj,  writes;  penof\A\e\  (vodatopam)  whenever  emphasis,  and  in  some 
writes  ;  pSnos,  it  (indef.)  writes ;  penon,  one  cases  euphony,  demanded  it.  At  first  German 
writes,  **  they  "  write.  Penobs^  we  write ;  writers  took  advantage  of  this  liberty  to  place 
penoU,  you  write ;  penoms^  penofs^  they  write,  sentences  in  the  complex  and  inverted  order 
(6)  Tenses. — The  tense-signs  are  vowels  prefixed  of  their  own  language.  They  were  specially 
to  the  stem,  a  for  the  present,  d  for  the  im-  addicted  to  setting  the  verb  at  the  very  end  of 
perfect,  e  for  the  perfect,  i  for  the  pluperfect,  a  subordinate  sentence,  conforming  to  a  Ger- 
o  for  the  future,  u  for  the  future  pei^ect.  But  man  idiom  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
the  present  tense-sign  a  is  always  omitted  in  cles  to  other  nations  in  studying  German.  It 
the  active  tenses,  as  in  the  above  oonjugatioti  is  noticeable  that  this  peculiarity  is  disappear- 
of  penob  (instead  of  apenob).  This  is  a  little  ing,  partly  through  the  raillery  of  Prof.  Kerck- 
anomalous.  Apenob,  I  wrote ;  epenol,  thou  hoffs,  who  has  not  ceased  to  ridicule  this  Ger- 
hast  written  ;  ipenom,  he  had  written ;  openof  manism  and  to  insist  upon  the  natural  word- 
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placement  being  retained  except  for  extraor-  the  inventor.     In   themselves  these  changes 

dinary   reasons ;   and  it  is  rare  now  tiiat  a  were  for  the  most  part  decided  improvements, 

Geriiian  volaptlkist  commits  the  solecism  of  but  to  make  them  without  consultation  was 

putting  the  accusative  before  the  verb.  dangerous  to  the  unity  of  the  movement,  on 

Chancteristtcs. — It  is  the  nature  of  all  Ian-  which  everything  depended.  Still,  Prof, 
gnage  to  be  regular  and  symmetrical ;  but  va-  Kerckhoffs  did  more  than  any  other  to  ad- 
rious  historical  causes  have  produced  irregn-  vance  the  language,  and  the  system  has  been 
larities  and  anomalies  interesting  to  the  philol-  to  some  extent  modified  to  harmonize  with 
ogist  and  not  troublesome  to  those  who  learn  his  views.  The  other  Latin  races  received  an 
them  as  part  of  a  mother- tongue.  In  learning  impetus  from  him,  and  first  Spain,  then  Italy 
a  second  language,  however,  these  irregular!-  and  Portugal,  were  aroused  to  enthusiasm. 
ties  present  an  obstacle  which  for  many  is  in-  During  1885  and  1886  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
superable,  so  that  if  one  of  the  national  Ian-  Russia  were  also  awakened.  Thus  the  exten- 
guages  were  by  any  possibility  adopted  for  sion  of  Volaptlk  over  the  Continent  of  Europe 
iDternational  use,  all  the  other  nations  would  was  geographical.  England  has  as  yet  shown 
be  under  a  double  disadvantage  :  first,  because  but  little  activity  in  the  matter. 
of  having  to  learn  a  second  idiom  ;  second.  In  the  United  States  there  were  some  learn- 
because  no  reasonable  amount  of  study  would  ers  of  Volaptlk  as  early  as  1882,  mostly  of  Ger- 
ever  place  them  on  an  absolute  equality  with  man  origin.  Their  number  gradually  increased, 
its  native  speakers  as  to  dexterity.  This  char-  but  there  was  little  general  interest  in  the  mat- 
acteristto  of  Volaptlk,  that  it  is  modeled  upon  ter  until  June,  1887,  when  an  article  on  the 
the  evolutionary  languages,  is,  in  our  opinion,  subject,  written  by  Z.  L.  White,  under  the 
the  reason  of  its  success.  Former  systems  had  pseudonym  of  Richmond  Walker,  appeared  in 
attempted  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  of  the '^  American  Magazine."  This  attracted  at- 
them,  like  Wilkins^s  and  De  Mas^s,  endeavored  tention,  and  was  commented  upon  by  the  press. 
to  classify  all  ideas  and  thus  became  too  meta-  Since  that  time  the  interest  in  the  subject  hns 
physical.  Others,  like  Alwato,  professed  to  constantly  increased,  numerous  articles  and 
be  revelations  of  an  inner  harmony  between  paragraphs  in  periodical  literature  have  appear- 
sound  and  meaning,  and  thus  to  be  the  vehi-  ed,  societies  or  classes  have  been  formed  in 
cles  of  a  universal  science.  Some  of  them  had  several  towns  (Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Milwau- 
no  phonetic  form,  but  were  mere  codes  of  sym-  kee,  Walla  Walla,  Alma,  etc.)  and  various  text- 
bols.  Naturally,  the  render  would  translate  books  have  already  appeared  or  are  announced 
into  his  own  language  instead  of  deriving  the  for  early  publication. 

knowledge  directly  through  the  new  medium.  OrgtalzatlMU — A  convention  or  meeting  of 
Most  of  these  languages  were  insufiSciently  representatives  from  the  various  Volaptlk  so- 
worked  out,  their  authors  leaving  them  as  cieties  was  held  at  Friedrichshafen,  in  August, 
sketches  only.  This  was  fatal  to  any  hopes  of  1884.  No  very  important  action  was  t^en, 
their  employment.  But  Schley  er  neither  pre-  but  the  dissemination  of  the  language  was  dis- 
sented something  beyond  language  nor  some-  cussed,  and  a  committee  appointed  with  power 
thing  falling  short  of  the  requirements  of  Ian-  to  call  the  next  convention,  which  took  place 
guage.  Ue  made  simply  a  complete,  regular,  at  Munich,  in  August,  1887.  A  large  number 
facile  language,  selecting  material  and  form  of  delegates  were  present,  the  Germans  greatly 
with  rare  practical  sense.  His  system  has  its  preponderating ;  in  fact,  the  Latin  races  were 
blemishes ;  but,  to  its  credit,  it  may  be  said  scarcely  represented.  This  congress  was  very 
that  these  blemishes  always  arise  from  a  devia-  zealous  and  active.  In  advance  of  the  organi- 
tion  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  him.  zation  of  an  academy,  certain  urgent  linguistic 

A4«ptfMi  •f  Volaptk« — Schleyer's  adherents  matters  were  discussed  and  settled,  generally 
were  for  some  time  few  and  mostly  in  South  in  the  direction  of  the  simplifications  which 
Germany.  The  idea  was  ignored  by  the  scien-  Prof.  Kerckhoffs  had  not  only  recommended, 
tific  and  literary  world.  In  1882  it  awakened  but  had  somewhat  arbitrarily  introduced.  One 
considerable  interest  in  Austria,  and  in  that  of  the  most  curious  of  these,  and  worthy  of 
year  the  firj^t  society  for  its  propagation  was  note,  was  the  abolition  of  the  ceremonial  pro- 
organized  at  Vienna;  but  until  1884  its  ad-  noun  on*.  This  <m* represented  the  y<w  of jpo- 
herents,  outside  of  the  German-speaking  coun-  liteness,  the  Germnn  Sie^  Spanish  Usted,  The 
tries,  were  few  and  scattered.  In  1884  it  in-  use  of  Su  had  led  the  Germans,  apparently,  to 
vaded  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  numerous  so-  consider  the  second  person  singular  thou  as  dis- 
cieties  were  formed  in  those  countries.  In  respectful,  a  purely  conventional  and  fictitious 
1885,  Dr.  Auguste  Kerckhoff?*,  professor  in  the  idea.  Therefore  Schleyer  provided  a  special 
Ecole  des  Hantes  £tudes  Commercielles  at  word  for  it,  a  word  which  violated  several 
Paris,  introduced  it  to  the  French  nation  canons.  It  has  the  plural  form,  although  us- 
th rough  several  articles  and  addresses,  creating  ually  singular  in  meaning;  it  is  incapable  of 
a  great  sensation.  He  wrote  excellent  text-  forming  a  plural  when  several  are  addressed ; 
books  on  the  subject,  much  more  attractive  it  should  logically  be  the  plural  of  on,  the  in- 
and  clear  than  those  of  the  inventor.  Unfor-  definite  pronoun.  As  the  use  of  this  form  ons 
tunately,  he  permitted  himself  to  deviate  in  was  optional,  many  volapQkists  rejected  it,  em- 
some  points  from  the  system  as  published  by  ploying  ol.     The  conservatives  combated  this 
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usage,  claiming  that  ol,  except  between  inti-  Dutch,   Russian,  Hungarian,    Croatian,  Bobe- 

mates,  was  impolite,  subversive,  socialistic.  In  mian,  Roumanian.     Tliey  consisted  mosiW  of 

the  congress  a  warm  debate  took  place,  but  text-books  and  tran^ilations.     In  Great  Britain 

finally  ans  was  abolished  by  a  decisive  vote,  the    only   book   thus  far  pablished  is  W.  A. 

making  the  second  person  singular  always  ol.  Seret^s  *^  Grammar  and  Yocabularies  ^^  (Gla»- 

The  most  important  action  of  the  congress  gow),  a  translation  very  imperfectly  made  trom 
was  the  establishment  of  a  General  Society  or  Schley er^s  works.  In  America  the  follow- 
Federation  of  Clubs  (Volaptlkaklub  Valemik)  ing  books  have  appeared  in  1887:  '*Vokp&k 
and  of  an  academy  (Eadem  Volapaka).  Father  Grammar  for  Beginners,"  by  O.  J.  Stilwell 
Schleyer  was  made  permanent  head  (eifal)  of  (Alma,  Mich.);  ^^  Uand-Book  of  VolapQVbj 
both  of  these  organizations.  The  academy  be-  Charles  E.  Sprague,  kademal  (New  Wk); 
gins  its  functions  with  the  year  1888.  It  con-  "  Volapftk,"  by  Prof.  J.  Uanno  Deiler,  of  To- 
sists  of  the  eifal,  the  diUhel,  twenty  kademals^  lane  University  (New  Orleans);  ^*  Volaptk,  a 
and  of  kademels  and  kademans.  There  are  Guide  to  the  Universal  Language,"  by  Siunnel 
twenty  language  groups,  and  twenty-five  tech-  Hnebsch  (New  York);  ^^VolapQk:  an  Eisr 
nical  groups.  A  section  is  composed  of  the  Method  of  Acquiring  the  Universal  Language," 
specialists  in  one  technical  group,  belonging  to  by  Rlas  August  Linderfelt  (Milwaukee).  The 
the  same  language:  thus,  the  French  geolog-  following  works  are  in  preparation:  '^Prac- 
ical  section,  the  Spanish  mathematical  section,  tical  Volaptik-English  and  English- Yolap&k 
The  twenty  geological  sections  form  the  geo-  Dictionary,"  by  Dr.  M.  W.  W(.»od,  U.  8.  A.; 
logical  group;  the  French  language-group  is  **Essential8of  VolapQk,"  by  Prof.  Henry Cohn; 
made  up  of  twenty-five  technical  sections.  *'  VolapQk  Reading- book,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Baoer. 
Thiis,  there  are  in  all  500  sections.  Each  sec-  In  periodical  literature,  VolnpQk  especiallj 
tion  is  presided  over  by  a  kademel^  and  its  aboundn.  The  following  periodicals  are  dov 
members  are  kademans.  The  director  {dilehel)  published :  Weekly — "  VolapHkisten  "  (Stock- 
is  vice-chief  and  working  head  of  the  academy,  holm).  Monthlies — "  V olaptlkabled  Zenodik,*' 
Seventeen  hademaU  were  elected,  who  were  to  official  organ  (Constance)  ;  '*  Le  VolapOk" 
organize  the  academy  and  to  choose  its  remain-  (Paris) ;  *'  Yolaptlk  "  (Guadalajara  and  Had- 
ing members,  rid);  "  Volapilkaklubs"  (Breslau);  **Volapttk- 

BlMlography. — Over  one  hundred  books  had  agased  "  (Vienna);  ^^Cogabled  VolapQkeht^:,'^ 
been  published  in  or  upon  Yolaptlk  up  to  July,  humorous,  illustrated  (Munich);  ^' Volapfik- 
1887,  all  in  Europe.  This  was  exclusive  of  abled  Danik  "  (Aabybro);  **  II  VolapOk  "(Mi- 
periodicals,  leaflets,  and  contributions  to  peri-  Ian);  '^Nogan  Volaptlkik  plo  Belj&n  e  Xedin*^ 
odicals.  These  books  were  in  the  following  (Antwerp).  To  these  may  be  added,  "V(»la- 
languages :  VolapQk,  German,  French,  Spanish,  spodel,  labled  gaseda  konodik  The  Office" 
Italian,  English,  Portuguese,  Danish,  Swedish,  (New  York). 
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WASHBURNE,  ELIHU  BENJAMIH,  an  American  whole  on  the  impeachment  of  President  John- 
lawyer,  born  in  Livermore,  Oxford  County,  son.  He  was  the  steadfast  friend  of  Gen. 
Me.,  Sept.  28,  1816 ;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  Grant  during  and  after  the  civil  war.  Id  1B69 
22,  1887.  He  received  a  public-school  educa-  President  Grant  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
tion,  was  a  printer^s  apprentice  in  the  ofiice  of  State,  and,  resigning  a  few  days  afterward,  he 
the  ^*  Christian  Intelligencer,^^  and  assistant  was  appointed  United  States  Minister  Ui 
editor  of  the  "Kennebec  Journal,"  Augusta,  France.  On  the  declaration  of  the  Franco- 
studied  law  in  Kent's  Hill  Seminary  and  the  Prussian  War  he  was  asked  to  protect  withtlK* 
office  of  John  Otis,  in  Augusta,  and  in  1839  American  flag  the  diplomatic  headquarters  of 
was  graduated  at  the  Cambridge  Law-School,  the  various  German  states  in  Paris  and  the 
and  adfnitted  to  the  bar.  He  settled  in  Ga-  records  they  contained,  as  well  as  the  persow 
lena,  111.,  in  18^0,  and  slowly  obtained  prac-  and  property  of  German  residents  in  tlie  city, 
tice.  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Balti-  He  remained  in  Paris  throughout  the  siege, 
more  Wlrtg  Convention,  in  1852  to  the  con-  and  was  the  only  foreign  minister  that  contin- 
vention  that  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for  the  ued  at  his  post  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
presidency,  and  the  same  year  a  Representative  Commune,  giving  protection  not  only  to  the 
in  Congress,  where  he  occupied  a  seat  con-  Germans  but  to  all  other  foreigners  abandoned 
tinuously  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  the  senior  by  their  ministers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  be 
member  of  the  House  during  the  civil  war,  was  offere<l  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of  the 
won  the  appellation  of  "  watch-dog  of  the  Red  Eajfle  by  the  German  Emperor,  which  b« 
Treasury  "  by  his  opposition  to  jobbery,  intro-  was  obliged  by  law  to  decline ;  but  he  snbse- 
duced  the  first  postal-telegraph  bill  and  the  bill  quently  accepted  from  liis  Majesty  two  large 
to  establish  national  cemeteries,  was  chairman  oil-portraits,  one  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  of 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  for  ten  years.  Prince  Bismarck.  He  served  as  minister  till 
and  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  1877,  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  S>tdte0 
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made  hia  home  in  Ohioago,  refusing  farther 
political  hoaurs,  altlioui^h  his  admirers  en- 
deavored to  secure  for  him  tlje  presidential 
1880.  During  tlie  past  few 
e  (lelirered  addresses  before  hishirical 


I. — The  censQs  retm-ns  for  1887  pro- 
sent  tlie  fullowing'figures: 


Bocietieson  the  Franco-Prnseian  War,  and  pub- 
lished several  inogaziae  article^  on  that  event. 
While  his  remains  were  lying  in  state  the  Qer- 
laan  flas  was  displaj'ed  at  the  foot  of  the  cata- 
fiilque  bj  the  express  desire  of  the  Emperor. 

WISHINGTOK  TORITOKT.  TtrritorUI  Gvntu. 
mtat. — The  fulluwing  were  the  Territorial  nf- 
ficers  during  the  jear ;  Goyernor,  Watson  C 
SqQire,  succeeded  by  Eugene  Semple;  Secre- 
tary. N.  H,  Owings ;  Treasurer.  T.  M.  Ford ; 
Auditor,  T.  U.  Reed  ;  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instraction,  J.  0.  Eerr,  succeeded  by  J. 
C.  Lawrence;  Cbief-Jnstioe  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Richard  A.  Jones;  Associate  Justices, 
William  G,  Langford,  George  Turner,  and 
Frank  Allyn.  The  Legislature  met  on  Dec.  6, 
and  was  in  session  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

FtoiHM.  —  The  total  valuntion  of  assessed 

Sroperty  for  1837  was  $56,177,468,  against 
■'^0.464,427  for  183fi.  This  does  not  include 
the  property  of  railroads,  which  pay  a  per- 
centage ot  tlieir  gross  earnings  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  assessment  includes  fi,138,!)67  acres  of 
land  valued  at  $38,206,658,  with  improve- 
ments thereon  amounting  to  $8,736,628,  and 
personal  property  valued  at  $19,041,063. 

The  report  of  the  Auditor  for  two  years 
ending  September  30  shows  that  Ht  the  begin- 
niog  of  the  period  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury  of  |8], 101. 10,  while  at  the  close  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $76,000,  over  two  thirds  of 
which  was  in  the  form  of  unpaid  warrants 
bearing  10  per  cent,  interest.  This  deficiency 
is  due  to  axCraordinary  expenses  incurred  in 
bnilding  a  penitentiary  at  Widla  Walla  and  a 
Dew  asylum  building  at  Steilacoom.  The 
sources  of  Territorial  rcvenoe  are  a  tax  of  two 
and  a  half  mills  on  all  property,  and  one  third 
of  the  sum  collected  from  railroad  companies 
under  the  gross  earnings  law. 
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Of  the  total  population,  1S7,480  are  whites, 
264  blacks,  69  mulettoeB,  2,684  ChiueRe,  3,2Bfi 
Indian  half- breeds,  and  44  Kanukas.  The 
total  populiitlon  in  1883  was  S2,608,  and  in 
1886,  127,202.  The  increiise  since  1885  is  16,- 
377,  or  less  than  half  what  it  was  during  the 
preceding  two  years. 

Edicallaa.— The  following  statistics  for  1B87 
regarding  the  public  schools  are  presented : 
Number  of  school-houses,  863 ;  number  of  dis- 
tricts maintaining  schools,  8S6;  average  num- 
ber of  moniliB  of  school,  4|;  number  of  male 
teschers,  47S ;  number  of  female  teachers,  752 ; 
average  salary  paid  male  teachers,  $44.86 ; 
average  salary  paid  feinalo  teachers,  $36.87; 
number  of  children  enrolled,  2S,982 ;  total 
disbursements  for  schools,  $805,86.'i. 

The  Territorial  University  at  Seattle  haan 
faculty  of  7  professors  and  an  attendance  of 
168  pupils,  of  whom  94  are  males  and  74  fe- 
males. The  Legislature  approprintea  $6,000 
annually  toward  its  support. 

Ourldes. — A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  establislied  at  Vancouver.  The  coat 
of  the  grounds  and  the  buildings  was  $6,000; 
the  Ls^slative  grant  for  the  year,  $3.000 ;  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  dnring  tliat  period. 
$;),500.     There  are  eighteen  inmates. 

The  Territorial  Asvjum  for  the  Insane,  st 
Steilacoom,  was  established  in  1871,  and  is 
snp{iorted  by  sn  annual  appropriation  of  about 
$30,000.  During  the  year  an  entirely  new 
structure  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000.    There  are  215  inmates. 

PealteitlarT. — The  new  Penitentiary  building 
at  Walla  Walla,  provided  for  by  the  Legisla- 
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tnre  of  1886,  was  completed  during  the  jear  the  acre,  growers  find  the  basiness  profitable 
at  an  expense  of  $60,()00,  and  the  Territorial  on  an  average  price  of  twelve  cents  a  poand. 
prisoners  have  been  transferred  to  it.  Their  RallrMiib — Tlie  total  mileage  of  railroads  in 
number  in  October  was  103.  the  Territory,  on  October  1,  was  as  followg: 
MlnlBg* — Until  recently  no  considerable  de-  Northern  Pacidc,  564*2  miles ;  Oregon  Kailwaj 
posits  of  the  precious  metals  were  known  to  and  Navigation  Company,  289  9 ;  Mason  Coantj 
exist  in  the  Territory.  Since  1883  discoveries  lines,  41 ;  Puget  Sound  Shore,  23 ;  Spokane  and 
have  been  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  Palouse,  43;  Seattle,  Lake  Shore,  and  East- 
ores  in  three  localities  in  eastern  Washington,  em,  40;  Columbia  and  Paget  Sound,  445; 
and  companies  are  now  working  mines  with  Olympia  and  Chehalis  Valley,  15 ;  total,  1,* 
success.  The  Oolville  district  is  the  largest,  060  6  miles.  The  total  mileage  at  the  same 
and  extends  along  Columbia  river  in  the  east-  time  last  year  was  924  miles, 
ern  central  part  of  ttie  Territory.  The  most  Eipwteu — ^The  value  of  goods  exported  from 
important  discovery  in  this  district  was  made  the  Puget  Sound  district  for  the  year  ending 
in  1885,  about  six  miles  east  of  Col ville,  which  June  80  was  as  follows:  Coal,  $1,549,652; 
led  to  the  opening  of  the  Old  Dominion*  mine,  lumber,  $3,090,696 ;  miscellaneous  and  prod- 
The  ore  here  found  is  chloride  and  galena,  uce,  $2,527,000;  total  coastwise,  $7,167,348; 
Shipments  of  over  $100,000  have  been  made  foreign  exports,  $1,769,209;  total  ex  porta,  8,- 
from  this  place.  The  Kettle  river  district  is  986,557.  There  were  twenty-six  new  vesaels 
near  the  British  Columbia  boundary.  A  high  bnilt,  and  three  rebuilt,  during  the  year,  of 
grade  of  copper-ore,  gold-quartz,  placer,  and  which  twelve  were  steam-vessels  and  seventeen 
galena,  with  carbonates  is  found  here.    Some  sailing-vessels. 

of  the  mines  have  already  been  worked  for  IhiUah. — The  total  acreage  in  Indian  reser- 

three  years.    The  Salmon  river  or  Okanagan  vations  for  the  Territory  is  4,086,148.    Ofthisy 

district  is  east  of  the  Colville  district.    In  May,  8,753,000  acres  are  east  of  the  Cascade  mount- 

1886,  the  first  mines  were  discovered  on  Sal-  ains,  and  833,148  acres  west  of  the  mountains, 
mon  river,  thirty  miles  from  the  Columbia.  In  The  total  Indian  population,  not  including  that 
September,  1886,  additional  discoveries  were  of  the  Colville  agency  (of  which  there  is  no 
made  four  miles  south  of  the  first  ores,  and  report),  is  5,895,  of  which  1,741,  besides  the 
these  two  groups,  called,  respectively,  Salmon  Colville,  are  east  of  the  mountains  and  4,156 
City  and  Ruby  City,  are  the  present  centers  of  are  west  of  the  mountains. 

attraction.    Galena,  gray  copper,  and  silver-  WiST    IHDHS.     Biitiak.    BarhadaeB. —  This 

bearing  quartz  have  been  discovered  here.  island  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbee 

The  principal  known  deposits  of  iron-ore  are  group;  it  is  nearly  twenty-one  miles  long  bj 

in  the  eastern  county  of  Kittitass  and  the  west-  fourteen  in  breadth,  witli  an  area  of  166  sqoare 

ern  counties  of  Jefferson,  King,  and  Pierce.  miles.     Bridgetown,  the  chief  town  and  port, 

The  total  shipment  of  coal  for  the  year  end-  has  a  population  of  20,947,  and    the  whole 

ing  June  30  was  525,705*15  tons,  and  the  total  island  171,860,  only  16,560  of  whom  are  wbita 

product  of  the  Territory  since  coal -mining  be-  The  island  is  almost  encircled  by  ooral  reefa, 

gan  is  estimated  at  2,461,108  tons.    The  ap-  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept  garden, 

proximate  acreage  of  coal-lands  in  the  various  The  Governor  is  Sir  Charles  C.  Lees.    The 

counties  is:    King,   70,000;   Pierce,   40,000;  colony  possesses    representative    institutions, 

Kittitass,  50 ;  Lewis,  5,000 ;  Thurston,  5,000 ;  but  not  responsible  government     The  island 

Whatcom,  10,000;  total,  180,000.  forms  the  headquarters  of  her  Majesty ^s  forces 

TlBber. — The  timber-trees  are    the  yellow  in  the  West  Indies.    The  public  debt  amoaota 

and  red  fir,  white  and  red  cedar,  spruce,  larch,  to  £15,700.    The  revenue  in  1885  was  £145,- 

white  pine,  white  fir,  hemlock,  bull  pine,  tama-  758,  and  the  expenditure  £146,134.    There  is 

rack,  alder  and  maple,  ash  and  oak,  cherry  and  a  college  and  also  a  good  grammar-school  io 

laurel,  and  cotton  woods.    By  far  the  largest  ar-  Bridgetown.    A  lunatic  asylum  and  a  lazaretto 

tide  of  export  is  the  yellow  and  red  fir,  which  are  kept  up  at  the  public  expense,  and  there  ia 

is  generally  classed  as  *^  Oregon  pine.^'    The  a  general  hospital  in  Bridgetown.     A  railway 

trees  from   which  this    product  is  obtained  from  Bridgetown  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrev, 

reach   12   feet  in  diameter  and  300  feet  in  twenty-three  miles,  was  completed  in  1881 

height,  in  exceptional  cases,  but  the  ordinary  There  is  a  station  of  the  West  India  and  Fan- 

saw-logs  range  from  24  to  60  inches  in  diame-  ama  Telegraph  Company  at  Barbadoes.    The 

ter.     Nearly  all  the  timber  wealth  of  the  Ter-  chief  industry  is  sugar-planting.     There  are 

ritory  is  found  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  over  500  sugar-works  in  operation,  and  the 

About  5,000  people  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  annual  product  is  over  50,000  hogsheads  of 

industry,  and  the  annual  product  is  estimated  sugar,  and  over  83,000  puncheons  of  mol&se>e& 

at  about  645,000,000  feet.  British  Guiana. — The  population  on  Dee.  31, 

Haps,— The    hop-crop    of    1881    was    6,098  1885,  was  270,042,  including  7,487  aborigines 

bales;   of  1883,  9,301;    of  1885,  20,000;    of  and  92,005  East  Indians,  besides  3,474  Chine*. 

1887,  according  to  present  estimates,  25,000.  The  capital  is  Georgetown,  population,  60,000. 
The  lavSt  crop  is  estimated  to  bring  $1,125,000.  The  Governor  is  Sir  Henry  Turner  Irving.  The 
The  vines  are  universally  free  from  pests,  and  American  Consul  at  Demerara  is  Dand  T. 
as  the  yield  is  large,  averaging  1,600  pounds  to  Bunker.     There  is  a  good  network  of  roada, 
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and  there  are  small  canals  in  connection  with  a  legislative  assembly,  the  island  has  had,  since 
Demerara  river.  There  is  a- railway  from  Feb.  26,  1867,  a  legis^lative  council.  Montser- 
Georgetown  to  Berbice,  twenty-one  miles.  The  rat  is  a  presidency  ;  the  President  is  the  resi- 
telegraph  system  owned  and  worked  by  the  dent  district  magistrate,  and  a  Commissioner 
Government  now  comprises  about  260  miles  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  The  population  in 
of  line,  with  seven  cables  covering  a  distance  1881  was  10,087.  The  principal  export  is 
of  twelve  miles.  A  telephone  exchange  is  sugar.  Fur  some  years  past  a  valuable  export 
e8tablished  at  Georgetown  in  connection  with  has  been  lime-juice,  raw  and  concentrated, 
the  Government  telegraph;  length  of  tele-  There  are  about  650  acres  planted  in  lime- 
phone  lines,  thirty-two  miles.  The  regular  trees,  and  the  cultivation  is  extending.  The 
mail  leaves  Southampton  every  alteriiate  twin  islands,  St.  Christopher  (also  called  ^t. 
Thursday.  The  public  debt  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  Kitts),  and  Nevis,  are  separated  by  a  strait 
amounted  to  £162,000,  the  revenue  was  about  two  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part. 
£434,813  in  1885,  and  the  expenditure  was  They  are  traversed  by  a  range  of  rugged 
respectively  £463,942.  There  were  105  sugar  mountains,  which  attains  its  greatest  height  at 
estates  in  active  operation  in  1885,  having  an  Mount  Misery,  4,100  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
ag^egate  of  sugar-cane  cultivation  of  75,344  area  of  St.  Eitts  is  68  square  miles.  Since 
acres,  and  of  plantain  cultivation  of  3,777  acres.  Jan.  1,  1883,  the  presidencies  of  Saint  Chris- 
The  sugar-crop  of  1885  Was  107,028  hogsheads,  topher,  Nevis,  and  Anquilla,  with  their  re- 
The  American  trade  in  1886  was:  imports  into  spective  dependencies,  have  formed  the  presi- 
the  United  States,  $1,864,596;  domestic  ex-  dency  of  Saint  Christopher  and  Nevis.  There 
ports,  $1,544,726.  The  schools  are  denomi-  is  an  Executive  Council  for  the  United  Presi- 
national,  except  the  estates  schools.  The  num-  dency,  appointed  by  the  queen,  and  there  is 
ber'^of  schools  receiving  aid  in  1885  was  166,  also  a  legislative  body  of  twenty  members. 
with  17,793  pupil:*,  and  the  aid  granted  The  acting  President  is  F.  Spencer  Wigley. 
amorunted  to  £15,963.  There  is  a  Government  The  island  of  Anquilla  is  about  sixty  miles 
college  in  Georgetown,  in  which  a  course  of  northwest  of  St.  Christopher,  and  has  an  area 
instruction  is  given  similar  to  that  of  a  public  of  35  square  miles.  The  population  is  com- 
scbool  or  first  grammar-school  in  England.  puted  at  2,500,  of  whom  100  are  white.    Be- 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  of  the  British  West  side  cattle,  ponies,  and  garden  stock,  the  pro- 
India  islands;  area,  abnut  4,193  square  miles,  ductions  are  phosphate  of  lime  and  salt.  The 
The  Cayman  Islancis  are  dependencies  of  Ja-  chief  magistrate  is  J.  L.  Lake.  The  Virgin  Is- 
maica.  The  population,  in  1881,  was  580,804;  lands  are  n  cluster  of  rocks.  The  largest  island 
14,433  being  whites,  109,946  colored,  444,186  in  the  group  belonging  to  Great  Britain  is  Tor- 
black,  and  12,240  East  Indians.  The  Governor  tola;  population  in  1881,  5,287.  The  Presi- 
is  Sir  U.  W.  Norman.  The  American  Consul  dent  is  F.  A.  Pickering.  A  small  quantity  of 
at  Kingston  is  Louis  D.  Beylard.  There  are  sugar  is  made,  and  recently  many  of  the  land- 
in  operation  64  miles  of  Government  railways,  ed  proprietors  have  planted  cotton,  which 
Goostnicted  at  a  cost  of  £775,000.  A  line  of  grows  luxuriantly,  and  appears  likely  to  prove 
telegraphs  connects  all  the  principal  towns,  remunerative.  Dominica  is  in  the  center  of 
having  43  stations.  There  is  also  telegraphic  the  Caribbean  Sea;  it  is  29  miles  long,  16 
communication  with  Europe.  The  public  debt  miles  broad,  and  very  mountainous ;  popula- 
oinounts  to  £1,257,916.  The  revenue  in  1885  tion  in  1881,  22,211.  The  local  government  is 
was  £595,156.  The  imports  in  1885  amounted  administered  by  a  President,  aided  by  an  Ex- 
to  £1,487,833 ;  the  exports  to  £1,413,722.  Ele-  ecutive  Council  of  seven  members.  The  Legis- 
Tnentary  education  is  left  to  "private  enterprise,  lative  Assembly  was  reduced  in  1865  to  fonr- 
nided  since  1867  by  a  system  of  grants  from  teen  members.  The  imports  in  1885  were 
the  colonial  revenue.  The  number  of  schools  £56,205  ;  exports,  £52,486. 
is  668,  with  57,557  pupils.  The  Colonial  Gov-  Trinidad. — This  island  lies  eastward  of  Ven- 
ernment  maintains  a  system  of  inspection,  and  ezuela,  being  separated  from  the  continent  by 
has  provided  two  training  colleges  for  teachers,  the  Gulf  of  Paria.  Its  area  is  1,754  square 
which  are  wholly  snpporte<l  from  public  funds,  miles.     Sugar  and  cocoa  are  the  staple  prod- 

T/is  Leeward  Islands^The  Leeward  Islands,  ucts.     The  climate  is  healthful ;   the  average 

comprising  the  colonies  of  Antigua,  Montser-  rainfall  during  the  past  19  years  has  been  66*39 

rat,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Dominica,  and  the  Virgin  inches.      The  mean   temperature  during  the 

Islands,  were  constituted  a  single  Federal  Col-  same  period  was  lowest  at  76°  Fahr.  in  Janu- 

ony  by  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1871.     The  ary,  and  highest  at  79°  in  September  and  Oct o- 

total   population   in  1886  was  116,050.    The  her.     The  population  of  the  island  in  1881  was 

Governor  is  Lord  Gormanstown.     The  white  153,128.     Tiie  chief  town  and  principal  port  is 

population  in  1881  was  1,795;  black,  27,219 ;  Port  of  Spain;  populatii>n,  31,858.     The  next 

colored,  5,950 ;  total,  34,964.   The  crop  of  1885  town  and  port  is  San   Fernando,  population, 

consisted  of  14,080  hogsheads  of  sugar,  6,059  6,335.  about  30  miles  south  from  Port  of  Spain. 

pnncheons  of  molasses,  and  20  puncheons  of  The  harbor  is  the  finest  in  the  West  Indies. 

rum.     The  island  of  Montserrat  is  about  12  There  is  a  lake  of  pitch,  90  acres  in  extent, 

miles  long  and  8  miles  broad.     It  is  considered  about  30  miles  from  Port  of  Spain ;  it  has  con- 

the  most  healthful  in  the  Antilles.     Instead  of  siderable  value  on  account  of  the  asphaltum 
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it  farriislies  for  export,  and  yields  a  slight  8  Roman  Catholic,  II  Weslejan,  and  1  Pres- 
reyenue  to  the  island.  Coolie  immigration  byterian.  The*  imports  declined  from  £158,- 
from  India  is  condacted  ander  Government  056,  in  1875,  to  £I0I,0R2,  in  1885,  and  the 
control.  Under  this  head,  £41,526  was  ex-  exports  from  £207,616  to  £130,342.  Tohago 
pended  in  1883,  besides  the  fixed  establish-  is  the  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  groop. 
ment  of  the  department,  the  cost  of  which  is  It  has  an  area  of  114  sqnare  miles.  Thefor- 
about  £8,850^  The  number  of  Indian  immi-  mation  of  the  island  is  volcanic.  The  Goveni* 
grants  was  as  follows:  in  1882,  2,629 ;  in  1888,  ment  is  administered  by  a  resident  Adminis- 
1,960;  in  1884,  8,147;  in  1885,  1,706.  The  trator,  subordinate  to  the  Govemor-in-Ohief 
Governor  of  the  island  is  Sir  W.  Robinson,  at  Grenada.  The  present  Administrator  is 
who  is  assisted  in  the  administration  by  an  Robert  B.  Llewelyn.  The  population  in  1881 
Executive  Council  of  three  members.  The  was  18,061.  Scarborough,  the  principal  town, 
legidative  body  is  a  Council,  including  the  has  a  population  of  about  1,370.  Sugar,  ram. 
Governor,  6  official,  and  8  unofficial  members,  and  molasses  form  the  principal  articles  of  ex- 
all  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  port.  The  imports  declined  from  £46,435,  in 
Education  has  made  considerable  progress.  1874,  to  £80,758,  in  1885,  and  the  eiplorta 
The  schools  are  of  two  kinds :  one  secular,  from  £45,887  to  £88,436. 
supported  entirely  by  the  Government,  the  St,  Lueia. — ^This  island  is  24  miles  southeast 
other  denominational,  aided  by  the  Govern-  of  Martinique.  Its  area' is  158,620  acres.  The 
ment.  For  higher  education  there  are  the  population  in  1884  was  40,532 ;  Castries,  the 
Queen^s  Royal  College  (secular),  and  its  affili-  capital,  bus  a  population  of  4,5^55.  The  go?- 
nted  Roman  Catholic  institution,  the  College  emment  is  conducted  by  an  Administrator— at 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  primary  present  Edward  Laborde — aided  by  an  Exeoo- 
schools  now  number  108,  of  which  50  are  seen-  tive  Council.  The  legislature  consists  of  the 
lar  and  58  denominational.  The  railway  from  Administrator  and  a  Council  composed  as  the 
the  Port  of  Spain  to  Arima,  16  miles,  was  queen  may  direct  Probably  no  climate  in  tlie 
opened  in  1876.  The  Conva  ]ine^^l8  miles  world  is  more  suitable  as  a  winter  resort  for 
from  the  junction  at  St.  Joseph,  24  miles  in  all  invalids  suffering  from  chest  complaints.  The 
from  Port  of  Spain — was  opened  in  1880.  An  temperature  from  December  to  April  seldom 
extension  of  4|  miles  was  opened  to  Clayton's  exceeds  80°  Fahr.  The  imports  declined  from 
Bay  on  Jan.  1,  1881,  and  the  further  extension  £150,740,  in  1875,  to  £98,739,  in  1884;  sod 
to  San  Fernando — 7  miles — was  opened  in  the  exports  from  £159,468  to  £121,262. 
April,  1882.  There  are  also  7  miles  of  tram-  Spaalsh. — Porto  Rico  is  the  lesser  of  the 
ways  between  San  Fernando  and  Sabana  Spanish  Antilles,  Cuba  being  the  greater. 
Grande,  and  a  short  line  at  Chaguanas,  used  (For  area  and  population,  see  *"*•  Annual  Cydo- 
chiefiy  for  the  conveyance  of  sugar.  The  psBdia^'  for  1885.)  The  Captain-General  b 
Guaracara  Valley  Extension  Railway,  from  Juan  Contreras.  The  American  Consid  at  St 
San  Fernando  to  Princess  Town,  was  opened  in  John^s  is  Edward  Conroy.  The  strengtii  of 
1884.  The  imports  in  1885  were  £2,241,478 ;  the  garrison  in  the  island  in  1887  was  3,700 
the  exports,  £2,246,664.  The  sugar  shipments  men.  Primary  instruction  being  deplorably 
in  1887  included  30,617  hogsheads,  18,614  deficient,  the  home  Government  has  applied 
tierces,  and  831,237  bags  and  barrels.  The  to  Porto  Rico  the  royal  decree  of  June  15, 
cocoa  shipments  were  70,556  bags.  1882,  ordering  that  a  portion  of  the  direct 
The  Windward  hlands. — These  form  a  group  local  taxation  be  spent  nenceforward  on  gra- 
comprising  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  and  tuitous  popular  education.  A  decree  of  Feh. 
St.  Lucia.  Grenada  is  about  21  miles  long,  18,  1886,  instituted  a  '^mercantile  register,^ 
and  12  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth;  popula-  that  is,  the  registering  of  all  tradesmen,  to  date 
tion  on  Dec.  81,  1884,  45,495.  The  chief  pro-  from  May  1,  one  register's  office  being  opaied 
d notions  are  cocoa,  spices,  and  sugar  On  at  St  John's  and  one  at  Ponce,  thus  complet- 
March  17,  1885,  Grenada  was  made  the  head-  ing  the  adoption  of  the  commerciHl  code  re- 
quarters  of  the  group,  with  an  Executive  and  cently  introduced  into  the  Spanish  Antilles. 
A  Legislative  Council,  Walter  J.  Sendall  beins^  Another  reform  is  the  formation  af  agricnlto* 
the  Governor  in-Chief.  The  imports  in  1885  ral  colonies  and  villages  in  the  island,  theronl 
were  £138.105;  the  exports,  £178,178.  St.  population  on  the  plateau,  mostly  small  pltat- 
Vincent  is  18  miles  in  length,  and  11  in  ers  and  farmers,  living  so  isolated  that  it  wti 
breadth,  containing  85,000  acres ;  population  impossible  to  get  them  to  send  their  chiMrea 
in  1881,  40,548.  Kingstown,  the  capital,  has  to  school  regularly.  Henceforward  ^^  juntas" 
a  population  of  5,598.  The  most  striking  feat-  are  to  be  formed  among  this  scattered  popala- 
ure  of  St.  Vincent  is  its  Muffri^e^  or  volcanic  tion,  whose  duty  will  be  to  see  that  the  adolts 
mountain,  celebrated  for  the  violence  of  its  attend  divine  servioyC  and  the  children  attend 
eruption  in  1812.  This  mountain  is  about  school.  The  low  price  of  sugar  in  1886  and 
3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  St.  Vin-  the  first  quarter  of  1887  caused  great  distres 
cent  received  the  first  cargo  of  coolie  laborers  through  the  districts  in  which  the  cnltivatioo 
in  1861.  There  are  about  500  of  these  on  the  of  the  cane  is  the  chief  or  only  resource,  aid 
sugar  plantations.  There  are  17  churches  and  30,000  field-hands  were  deprived  of  their  daily 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  wages  for  several  months,  boc-ause  planteri) 
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rather  than  niin  themselves,  were  compelled  The  legislation  of  the  session  incladed  a 
to  redace  production.  The  rise  in  cofifee,  on  general  act  permitting  the  incorporation  of 
the  contrary,  restored  planters  of  that  product  sayings-hanks,  an  act  to  secure  to  lahorers  in 
to  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  had  mines  and  manufactories  the  fortnightly  pay- 
seen  for  five  years.  The  Spanish  Antilles  he-  ment  of  wages  in  lawful  money,  and  an  act 
ing  floodeil  with  Mexican  and  other  foreign  revising  and  consolidating  the  license  and  tax 
fractional  coins,  the  home  Government  re-  laws.  The  last  measure  raises  the  tax-rate  on 
solved  to  provide  a  special  circulating  medium  real  and  personal  property  for  general  purposes 
in  the  shape  of  new  silver  money,  to  show  on  from  20  to  25  cents,  leaving  the  rate  for  school 
its  face  the  stamp  ''  Antillas  Espaflolas.*'  The  purposes  unchanged,  and  increases  the  liquor- 
commercial  modus  Vivendi  between  Spain  and  tax  on  brewers  and  dealers.  The  former  now 
the  United  States  relating  to  Cuba  and  Porto  pay  from  $50  to  $550,  and  the  latter,  whether 
Rico  was  by  mutual  agreement  prolonged  to  ^  holesale  or  retail,  $350.  Dealers  in  domestic 
July  1,  188tf.  The  colonial  budget  estimate  fur  wines,  ale,  and  beer  pay  $100.  Other  license 
1887-^88  fixed  the  revenue  of  the  island  at  taxes  were  also  revised. 

$3,550,872,  and  the  expenditure  at  $3,551,841.  Three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 

The  peninsular  and  foreign  trade  movement  in  proposed  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  in 

Porto  Kico  for  two  years  was:  In  1885,  im-  1888.    One  prohibits  the  manufacture  and  sale 

ports,  $11,745,022;  exports,  $14,048,689.     In  of  liquor;   another  strikes  out  the  following 

1884,  imports,  $18432,293 ;  exports,  $11,618,-  clause :  '*  No  fact  tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  other- 

883.     The  chief  articles  exported  during  1885  wise  re-examined  than  according  to  the  rales 

were:  Sugar,  88,959  tons,  valued  at  $5,782,-  of  the  common  law";  the  third  extends  the 

346;    coffee,   21,669  tons  valued  at  $6,067.-  regular  legislative  session  from  45  to  60  days 

185;  molasses,  30,646  tons,  valued  at  $785,-  and  longer,  if  two  thirds  of  each  house  agree 

494;    tobacco,  8.495  tons,  valiieil  at  $1,139,-  to  such  further  extension.    Other  acts  of  the 

498.     The  American  trade  with  Porto  Rico  session  were  as  follow  : 

has  been  as  follows: T^^  provide  for  the  study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of 

alcoholic  drinks  and  narootics  in  the  public  Bchools  of 

aTi!2*    '^TH^ST'^  the  State. 

StatM.        United  sutM.  1*®  prevent  the  employment  of  minor?  under  twelve 

years  that  can  not  read  and  write  in  any  factory,  work- 

|4,B04,544         |l,67a,929  shop,  manufactory,  or  mine. 

4,661,690           1,707,241  ImDosmg  a  tax  on  collateral  mheritanccs,  distribu- 
tive snares,  and  legacies. 


FISCAL  YEAR. 


1686 

1887 


The  custom-houses  of  the  island  collected  in  Providing  tor  the  removal  of  mill-dnms  and  all 

1886  a  revenue  of  $2,087,923.     There  entered  other  dams  from  the  lowerpart  of  the  Elk  and  Guyai*. 

Porto  Rican  ports  in  1885,  1  648  vessels,  with  a  ^TvUinrihe  «.me  laws. 

joint  tonnage  of  108,896,  while  the  departures  To  regulate  the  working,  ventilation,  and  drainage 

were  1,544,  registering  together  147,125  tons.  of  coal-mines,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 

WiSarr  YIRGIBriA.     state  G^venmeilt.— The  fol-  two  mine-inspectors. 

lowing  were  the  State  officer  daring  the  year :  JteTcrS^b  and  Bl?nl"  *£>  2"^%trv!^^ 

Governor,  b.  Willis  Wilson ;  Secretary  of  State,  gmia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Henry    8.    Walker  ;    Treasurer,     William    T.  Revising  the  election  laws. 

Thompson ;  Auditor,  Patrick  F.  Duffey  ;   At-  Providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  board  of 

torney-General,  Alfred  Caldwell ;  Superintend-  Examiners,  who  shall  conduct  stated  examinations 

^^4.    Xfi    ir-««  c«k^^i«    Ti»»{»«v«:n    G     \r^.»««. .  O'  candidates  for  teachers  m  tiie  pubho  schools  and 

ent  of   Free  Schools,  Benjamin   S.   Morgan :  shall  grant  oertiflcatec*.                   ^ 

President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 

Okey  Johnson  ;  Judges,  Thomas  C.  Green,  The  Legislature  having  adjourned  without 
Adam  C.  Snyder,  and  Samuel  Woods.  electing  a  successor  to  Senator  Camden,  Hon. 
LeiislatlTe  SesriM*  —  The  Legislature  w&s  in  DanielB.  Lucas  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
session  from  January  12  to  February  26.  It  was  on  March  6  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meet- 
charged  with  the  duty  of  electing  a  successor  ing  of  the  Legislature  having  authority  to  fill 
to  United  States  Senator  Johnson  N.  Camden,  the  vacancy.  There  had  also  been  a  failure  at 
but  after  repeated  ballotings  it  adjourned  with-  this  session  to  pass  the  usual  appropriation 
cint  a  decision.  Senator  Camden  was  a  candi-  bills,  and  important  measures  relating  to  the 
date  for  re-election,  but  failed  to  command  the  courts  and  to  railroads  had  been  untouched. 
united  support  of  his  party.  At  a  caucus  on  The  Governor,  therefore,  issued  a  call  for  an 
January  19,  attended  by  38  of  the  51  Democrats  extra  session,  to  meet  on  April  20.  The  Con- 
in  the  legislature,  he  was  nominnted  with  only  stitution  provides  that  at  special  sessions  only 
t;vo  dissenting  votes;  but  in  the  legislative  bnl-  such  business  shall  be  acted  upon  ns  the  Gov- 
loting,  which  began  on  January  25,  he  failed  to  ernor  in  his  proclamation  shall  direct.  The 
secure  a  majority.  The  Republicans  made  no  subjects  for  legislation  as  set  forth  by  the  Gov- 
nomi nation,  but  cast  their  85  votes  as  a  coin-  ernor  included  the  appropriations,  regulating 
ptiment  to  various  party  leaders.  There  were  the  costs  in  criminal  cases,  limiting  the  allow- 
six  Greenback-Labor  members,  who  first  voted  ance  for  maintenance  of  lunatics  in  jail,  the 
for  Samuel  C.  Burdett,  and  then  joiued  their  regulation  of  railroad  traffic,  the  prohibition 
strength  with  the  Republicans.  of  free  passes  to  public  officers  or  to  members 
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of  political  conventions,  the  pnnishnient  of 
•  corruption  and  bribery  at  elections,  and  the 
eAtablishment  of  the  boundary  between  the 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. No  mention  was  made  regarding  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator,  and  the 
session  apparently  had  no  authority  to  act 
upon  that  question.  Nevertheless,  on  May  3 
both  houses  voted  to  ballot  for  United  States 
Senator,  and  W.  H.  H.  Flick  received  9  votes 
and  Camden  10  in  the  Senate,  with  4  votes 
scattering,  and  Flick  23  and  Camden  29  in  the 
House,  with  13  votes  scattering.  Seven  joint 
ballots  were  taken  thereafter,  with  no  choice, 
bnt  on  the  eighth  Charles  J.  Faulkner  obtained 
48  votes,  and  Flick  31,  with  10  scattering,  and 
Faulkner  was  declared  elected  by  the  presiding 
oflScer.  Governor  Wilson  refused  to  sign  the 
certificate  of  his  election,  but  his  clnira  to  the 
oflSce  was  presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress  in  December,  and  that  body 
decided  in  his  favor.  While  the  Senatorial 
contest  was  pending,  the  Legislature  passed 
the  regolar  appropriation  bills,  accepted  and 
adopted  the  acts  of  the  several  commissions 
appointed  to  establish  the  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  boundaries,  fixed  the  allow- 
ance for  lunatics  in  prison  at  not  over  60  cents 
a  day,  and  limited  the  liability  of  the  State  in 
criminal  prosecutions  to  payment  for  five  wit- 
nesses in  its  behalf  in  ordinary  cases. 

SItte  InstltitiMS.  —  The  following  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  ending  Sept  80,  1887,  were 
made:  State  Normal  School,  $13,200;  State 
U^iiversity,  $28,036;  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb,  and  Blind,  $25,000;  Insane  Asylum, 
$100,000.  For  the  care  of  lunatics  in  jail, 
$20,000  was  appropriated,  and  $90,000  for 
the  costs  of  criminal  prosecutions. 

WHEELEK,  WILLIAM  ALHON,  an  American 
legislator,  born  in  Malone,  Franklin  County,  N. 
Y.,  June  80,  1819 ;  died  there,  June  4,  i887. 
He  prepared  himself  for  college,  entered  the 
University  of  Vermont,  in  1833,  and  pursued 
his  studies  there  for  two  years,  when  he  began 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  Asa  Hascall,  in 
Malone.  In  1845  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  Mr.  Hascall, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  district- attorney  of 
Franklin  County  for  several  years,  was  com- 
pelled by  failing  health  to  resign  it,  Mr.  Wheel- 
er was  appointed  his  successor  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term.  His  brief  conduct  of  this 
office  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1847,  at  the 
first  election  by  popular  vote  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1846,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office 
for  the  full  term  of  three  years.  At  this  time 
his  political  sympathies  were  with  the  Whig 
party,  as  whose  candidate  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1849-50 ; 
but  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fremont  campaign, 
in  1856,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  newly- 
formed  Republican  party,  and  remained  in  un- 
swerving allegiance  to  it  till  the  close  of  his 
life.  In  1851  an  affection  of  the  throat  threat- 
ened to  impair  his  practice  as  an  advocate,  and 


he  abandoned  the  law.  The  same  year  a  bank 
was  organized  in  Malone,  of  which  he  became 
cashier,  continuing  in  charge  of  its  financial 
interests  for  fifteen  years.  About  the  same 
time,  also,  he  was  elected   president  of  the 
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Northern  New  York  Railroad  Company,  and 
for  twelve  years  he  was  the  supervisory  mana- 
ger of  the  line  from  Rouse's  Point  to  Ogden»- 
burg.  He  was  a  member  and  president  pn 
tern,  of  the  State  Senate  in  1 858-^59,  and  dis- 
played special  aptitude  for  the  duties  of  presid- 
ing officer  of  a  deliberative  body.  He  w» 
elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
Sixteenth  District  in  1860,  and  returned  to  his 
railroad  and  banking  interest  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  In  1867  he  was  again  called  to  I 
public  service,  being  elected  a  member,  and  ' 
then  president,  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  in  1868  was  returned  to  Conjn^sa. 
From  March  4,  1869,  till  March  4.  1877,  be 
served  continuously,  holding  at  various  tiroes 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  membership  in  the  commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  Southern  Affairs^ 
He  was  the  first  member  in  either  House  tu 
cover  his  back  pay  into  the  Treasury  after  the 
passage  of  the  back-salary  act,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  famous  '^  compromise  ^  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  political  disturbances  in 
Louisiana,  by  which  Mr.  Kellogg  was  recog- 
nized as  Governor,  while  the  State  Legislature 
became  Republican  in  the  Senate  and  Demo- 
cratic in  the  House.  In  1876  he  received  the 
nomination  for  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  after  the  declaration  by  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission of  the  election  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates, took  his  seat  as  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  March  4,  1877.  On  the  expiration  vf 
the  term,  March  4,  1881,  he  returned  to  hi^ 
home  in  Malone,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  retirement. 
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WHITE  CROSS  SOCIETY.  An  organization  placed  at  sixteen  years.  It  is  announced  tliat 
for  the  promotion  of  personal  purity  among  a  White  Cross  league  may  be  organized  in  a 
men.  It  is  soiiietinies  called  ttie  White  Cross  church,  a  Bible-class,  a  secular  school,  or  in  a 
Army,  and  its  members  are  known  as  Knights  manufacturing  establishment  where  men  are 
of  the  White  Cross,  because  the  order  is  in  the  employed ;  that  any  mother  may  form  a  socie- 
nature  of  a  crusade  not  only  for  the  improve-  ty  in  her  home  with  her  own  boys  and  their 
raent  of  men,  but  also  for  the  elevation  of  companions;  and  that  if  a  league  be  formed  in 
women.  The  first  White  Cross  Society  was  a  church,  the  pastor,  Sunday-school  superin- 
formed  in  England,  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  tendent,  and  teachers,  the  older  and  prominent 
in  his  own  diocese.  To  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  men,  as  well  as  the  younger,  in  a  word,  all  the 
the  bishop  ascribes  the  honor  of  giving  the  in-  men  and  all  the  boys  over  sixteen  years  of  age 
spiration  for  the  movement  In  speaking  of  in  the  congregation  should  be  asked  to  unite, 
the  aims  of  the  order,  he  says:  '^ The  obvious  The  first  efibrts  of  tlte  Bishop  of  Durham  were 
hopelessness  of  attacking  the  degradation  of  made  in  1888,  and  the  work  spread  rapidly 
women  and  children  from  one  side  only,  is  at  over  England,  men  of  all  classes  and  profes- 
length  forcing  itself  on  the  recognition  of  the  sions  enrolling  themselves.  The  movement  is 
Church.  The  weary  hammering  away  at  de-  said  to  have  made  special  headway  at  Cam- 
graded  women,  while  leaving  all  the  causes  bridge  and  Oxford.  Immense  gatherings  of 
that  make  them  degraded  untouched,  is  begin-  pitmen,  clerks,  and  others,  held  to  gain  re- 
ning  to  be  recognized  as  not  a  very  fruitful  emits,  were  addressed  by  ministers  and  lay- 
method.  We  must  strike  at  the  root  of  the  men,  and  often  with  great  efifcct  by  Miss  Hop- 
evil.  A  more  wholesome  and  righteous  public  kins.  Organizations  were  soon  formed  in 
opinion  must  be  created  in  the  matter  of  social  England^s  colonies,  in  India,  Africa,  Australia, 
purity.  Not  until  it  is  generally  recognized  and  Canada.  The  first  society  in  America, 
that  the  man  who  has  wrought  a  woman^s  formed  in  February,  1884,  in  New  York  city, 
degradation  is  at  least  as  great  an  ofifender  now  numbers  over  one  thousand  members, 
against  society  &h  the  man  >vho  has  robbed  a  Branches  have  also  been  established  in  all  the 
till,  or  the  man  who  has  forged  a  check — nay,  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  While  this 
much  greater,  for  he  has  done  a  far  more  irre-  work  has  received  the  countenance  of  the 
parable  wrong — not  until  society  is  prepared  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Episcopal 
to  visit  such  an  ofifender  with  the  severest  so-  Church  in  America,  in  so  marked  a  degree,  it 
cial  penalties,  will  there  be  any  real  change  has  also  been  taken  up  by  special  organiza- 
for  the  better.  So  long  as  the  violation  of  tions,  and  earnest  men  and  women  in  all  de- 
purity  is  condoned  in  the  one  sex,  and  visited  nominations.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  thft 
with  shame  in  the  other,  our  unrighteousness  National  White  Cross  T.  U.  in  Philadelphia,  in 
and  unmanliness  must  continue  to  work  out  its  November,  1885,  that  society  created  a  depart- 
own  terrible  retribution.  Is  it  beyond  hope  ment  for  social  purity,  with  the  intent  that  it 
that,  by  involving  widely  the  principle  of  asso-  should  include  efforts  to  organize  White  Cross 
elation  on  a  very  simple  religious  basis,  this  leagues.  Other  vehicles  for  the  spread  of  the 
end  of  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  may  organization  have  been  formed  in  the  Young 
be  obtained?^*  In  regard  to  the  machinery  Men^s  Christian  Associations  throughout  the 
employed  to  reach  this  end  the  same  authority  United  States. 

says:  *^Tbe  White  Cross  movement  has  the  W18COH8IH.  State  CknwmMnt.— The  follow- 
advantage  of  flexibility.  It  may  be  worked  as  ing  were  the  State  officers  during  the  year: 
a  parochial  or  a  town  organization,  or  both.  Governor,  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk,  Kepublican ; 
It  may  be  grafted  on  some  existing  guild  or  Lieutenant-Governor,  George  W.  Ryland ;  Sec- 
society,  or  it  may  be  worked  independently,  as  retary  of  State,  Ernst  G.  Timme ;  Treasurer, 
is  found  convenient.  It  may  be  connected  Henry  B.  Harshaw ;  Attorney-General,  C.  E. 
with  the  Church  of  England  Purity  Society,  or  Estabrook ;  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
it  may  be  erected  on  a  narrower  or  a  broader  Jesse  B.  Thayer;  Railroad  Commissioner,  At- 
religious  basis,  as  its  promoters  desire.  The  ley  Peterson;  Insurance  Commissioner,  Philip 
one  characteristic  that  we  regard  as  distinctive  Cheek;  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  White  Cross  fellowship  is  the  adherence  to  Arasmus  Cole;  Associate  Justices,  William  P. 
the  fivefold  pledge."  The  pledge  alluded  to  Lyon,  Harlow  S.  Orton,  David  Taylor,  and 
IS  as  follows:  "  I,  — — ^  promise  by  the  help  of  John  B.  Cassody. 

God^l.  To  treat  all  women  with  respect,  and  LegislttlTe  ScssIm. — The  Legislature  met  on 
endeavor  to  protect  them  from  wrong  and  January  12,  and  adjourned  on  April  16,  after 
degradation.  2.  To  endeavor  to  put  down  all  a  session  of  ninety-four  days.  U.  S.  Senator 
indecent  language  and  coarse  jests.  8.  To  Philetus  Sawyer,  who  was  unanimously  nomi- 
maintain  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  nated  by  the  Republican  caucus,  was  re-elected, 
upon  men  and  women.  4.  To  endeavor  to  The  Democratic  candidate  was  John  Winans. 
spread  these  principles  among  my  companions,  A  bill  reapportioning  the  State  for  members  of 
and  to  try  and  help  ray  younger  brothers,  the  Legislature  was  passed  at  this  session ;  also 
6.  To  use  every  possible  means  to  fulfill  the  bills  prohibiting  aliens  from  acquiring  or  hold- 
command  *Keep  thyself  pure.' "  The  age  at  ing  more  than  320  acres  of  land,  unless  by  in- 
which  boys  are  permitted  to  join  the  society  is  heritance  or  for  debt,  providing  lor  the  levy  in 
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1888  or  1889  of  a  special  tax  of  $200,000,  if  the  Anthoririnpr  and  reirulating  the  oiganiztticmof  loeil 

Governor  shall  deem  it  necessarv,  to  meet  the  fire  insurance  oompanies.                             „  ^     . 

...        -                 X    'lA'     '     t.  ^\  ^   Q4.»4.^  Bequinng  owners  ot  land  to  destroy  all  Camda 

appropriation  for  new  hnildings  ot  the  State  ^jgjjg  jw'kies,  and  other  noxious  weeds  pDwingon 

University,  and  authonzmg  the  prison  officials  their  land,  before  such  Ume  as  they  shall  bear  Mtd, 

in  their  discretion  to  purchase  machinery  for  and  creating  an  officer  in  each  town  and  dtj  to  a>- 

the  State  Pri8<»n,  and  begin  the  business  of  ^^^  ^^'^  ^i*  ^     t^                 .       .. , 

manufacturing  therein  by  the  State  on  itB  own  boS^^^d "^'Lj^o'verfoT"""'  °'  '"'^  *"  "^ 

account.     Special  appropnations  were  made  of  Authoriang  town  officers  to  suppress  dr  liceuse  the 

$65,000  for  buildings  at  the  School  for  Depend-  keeping  of  blDiard  and  pool  tables  und  bowlint^-alleja. 

ent  Children,  and  of  $175,000  for  the  construe-  To  prevent  employers  from  blacklistine  emplo>€». 

tion  of  Science  Hall  and  other  buildings  at  the  Enacting  a  new  pame  law  and  a  new  fi»h  law 

State  University.    The  State  also  agreed  to  eoidiclT''                                honorably  di^h«^ 

pay  three  dollars  a  week  to  the  Veteran's  To  prevent  the  killing  of  birds  for  millineiy  pu^ 

Home,  established  by  the  Grand  Army,  for  the  poses. 

support  of  each  inmate  thereof.     A  constitu-  Authorizing  the  use  of  one  twentieth  of  ite  portion 

tional  amendment,  passed  at  the  session  of  1886,  I'^p'^i^'^M^r.lb'ri^''  «*<»'<*«"«'- 

giving  to  the  Legislature  power  to  prescribe  the  To  punish  interference  witt  pereons  emploTed  it 

qualitications  and  duties  of  the  State  Superin-  lawful  labor,  and  with  the  uae  or  opcratioQ  of  ma- 

tendent  of  Schools  and  other  school  omcers,  ohinery. 

and  to   fix   the  superintendent's  salary,    was  Extending  the  lien  Uiw  to  architects,  dvU  engiDecn, 

again  adopted;  and  a  new  amendment,  mak-  ""to  appropriite  a  fund  for  the  prevention  and  smv 

mg  the  oldest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  pression  of  Asiatic  cholera  and  other  dan;,'en>tt9  di^ 

in  point  of  service  ex-offleio  chief-justice,  was  eases, 

proposed  for  the  first  tiiJie.     Other  acts  of  the  To  provide  for  the  appomtment  of  four  game  wir- 

session  were  as  follow :  ?*\i.    •  •     -.u    n  *  ..       j   ^i 

o^I»^/u  T*«««  a»  ^wj  ^/T«  .  Authorizing  the  Governor  to  prosecute  and  tetUe 

Abolishing  the  State  Board  of  Immigration.  **>«  claims  of  the  State  against  the  United  Stales, 

Providing  that  all  factories  and  public  buildinirs  Providmg  that  temporwy  aid  may  be  granted  to 

shall  be  enSted  with  fire-escapes  and  outward-swmg-  yeterans  or  their  wives  and  children,  without  remov- 

inir  doors  ine  them  to  an  almshouse. 

Approprintingmoney  for  the  erection  of  monuments  i?'|P.""^">  ^®  counterfeiting  of  election  tickets, 

on  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  ,   taking  the  keeping  of  a  house  ot  ill-fame  or  ^ 

To  incorporate  the  city  of  Onalaska,  the  city  of  leasing  oT  property  lor  immoral  purposes  pumshihk 

Juneau,  the  city  of  Richland  Center,  the  city  of  Man-  ^y  a^maximum  fine  ot  $1,000  or  maximum  impMoo- 

nette,  the  city  of  Ashland,  the  city  of  Eeedsburg,  and  ment  of  one  year.                                       ,.     ^_u- 

eight  others.                    ^            j                     a»  Reouirmff  »»l«»d  comwmies  to  cariT  live-stock  in 

To  punish  the  takmg and  carrying  away  by  trespass  "l*?*^*''"^?^.''  P*^^***®*^  "»•  different  kinds  be  k^ 

of  things  annexed  to  the  realty.      ^       ^    ^        ^^  rated  by  partitions.                        ,       *     •         x^^ 

To  provide  for  the  fonnation  of  mutual  or  co-operar  Authonzmg  the  aty  of  Mdwaukee  to  issue  bondi 

tivc  associations  for  carrying  on  any  trade  or  engag-  ft^^fcgating  a  mdhon  doUars  or  more  for  parks,  tu- 

ing  in  any  business.  ducU,  intercepting  sewers,  pubhc  bathing-pkces,  sod 

runishmg  the  iwue  of  bank  checks  by  persons  other  purposes. 

having  no  mone v  on  deposit.            , .    .,  ^.     ^  ,,  FtaiMes.— The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 

KequinnpT  dealers  and  consumers  of  imitation  butter  „^«-.  ^-,^:„„  o^^t^^^x.^^  oa  ^u^^^  ^-.-u  ^«  k.«^ 

top^anoticeofsuchsaleoruse  in  their  establishments,  ^^^f  ®?^*?8  .    P^iTi^^PP  ^i''*'^'  ^  ""^  . 

To  provide  for  the  partition  of  personal  property  at  the  begmnmg,  $485,689.85;  general  receipt*, 

owned  by  tenanto  in  common.  $1,021,968.86 ;  educational  fund  receipts,  $783,- 

Raising  the  age  of  consent  in  females  from  ten  to  158.90;    total,    $2,290,812.61.     The   disburie- 

^'pTtlie^'^'Sinement  of  habitual  drunkards  in  an  ?^°^,.^^'' J^^  ,?*°^1  J^"'^   ^Vj^^J^^^t 

inebriate  or  insane  asylum.  'rom  the  educational  fund,  and  $1,415,423.97 

To  punish  the  abduction  of  unmarried  women  for  from  other  funds;  total,  $2,171,201.79,  leaving 

purpoaes  of  prostitution.  a  surplus  of  $119,610.82    on   September  30. 

To  prevent  the  holding  of  elections  in  saloons  or  The  largest  item  of  receipts,  $763,994.56,  isde- 

'°Trp±^"ftL"X-.  in  obtaining  the  «gistn,-  "^^/'T  ^if  ^  «»  '?«r?«d,  COmp«,i«.    The 

tion  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  and  to  punish  giving  only  tax  levied  upon  individual   property  is  a 

talse  pedigrees.  small  rate  for  educational  purposes.     The  total 

To  prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  cheese.  debt  of  the  State,  $2,252,000,  bearing  interest 

Punishing  the  sale  of  land  which  the  seller  knows  at  7  per  cent.,  is  aU  held   by  the  SUte  trust 

to  bo  encumbered,  without  inlormmiir  the  purchaser  ^     a        tx.                 ».     r  ^x          ^       ^/.j 

in  regard  thereto.  funds.     The  amount  of  these  trust  funds  on 

Authorizing  railway  companies  to  appoint  police  September   30  was  $4,738,465.99,  distributed 

officers  to  protect  their  property.  as  follows:  School-fund,  $2,893,986.26;  Uni- 

Making  the  conversion  of  property  by  a  bailee  pun-  versity   fund,  $194,438.47;    Agricultural  W- 

"p'u^S.!'«'rftneorin,pri«o„™ent«,yeon,pin«,y  1?«! '""^ufg^'^  •' '    Nonual    School  fund, 

to  **  boycott"  or  otherwise  injure  a  person  in  hisrepu-  $1,416,903.26;  drainage  fund,  $4,756. 

tution  or  business.  Cluuitlc8> — The  number  of  inmates  of  tlie  sev- 

Authorizing  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  eral  State  asylums  on  December  31,  wasasfol- 

^^}t7J  ^a\  °^^,«^<^«f.<^*»'»ff  «"«  ^^  ol » '"•l^  for  ^^^  lr)ws :     State  hospital,  504 ;  Northern  hoapiul, 

relief  of  indigent  soUhers.  sailors,  and  marines,  and  /./Iq.   iir;i«r«»^»»   k^^u^i     ooo      **i     ijc? 

their  wives  and  children,  and  providing  a  county  com-  S..    '  Milwaukee  hospital,   338;    total,   1,485. 

mission  for  the  distribution  ot  the  fund  raised  by  this  J^here   were  m  county  asylums  at  the  aaoie 

tax.  date  1,220  more,  making  a  total  of  2,705  cared 
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for  at  pablic  institations.  The  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  contained  213  papils  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  School  for  the  Blind  85  papils, 
and  the  pablic  School  for  Dependent  Children 
97  papils.  At  the  new  .Veterans'  Home,  at 
Waapaca,'  12  inmates  had  been  received  before 
the  year  ended. 

PrtBODS. — There  were  446  convicts  at  the 
State  Prison  on  December  31.  The  State  hires 
their  labor  to  a  mannfacturer,  at  a  fixed  rate 
per  day  for  each  man,  and  pays  all  the  prison 
expenses.  By  this  arrangement  the  actaal  cost 
of  the  prison  is  $10,000  annaally.  The  indus- 
trial school  for  boys  contained  349  inmates 
when  the  year  closed. 

Agrlciltare. — About  half  of  the  population  of 
the  State  is  engaged  in  agriculture  upon  150,- 
000  farms  having  an  area  of  1 6,000,000  acres, 
a000,000  of  whicli  are  in  cultivation.  The 
acreage  of  com  last  year  was  1,000,000,  pro- 
dncing  82,000.000  bushels.  The  pasturage 
and  grasses  of  Wisconsin  amount  annually 
to  $45,000,000,  of  which  the  hay-crop  repre- 
sents $15,000,000.  Farm-lands  and  farm-prod- 
acts  for  1886  were  valaed  at  $600,000,000, 
which  is  $200,000,000  more  than  all  other  in- 
dustries in  the  State. 

PoHttcaL — At  the  State  election  in  April,  the 
only  officer  to  be  chosen  was  a  jnstice  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Justice  Harlow  S.  Orton  was 
re-elected  without  opposition,  receiving  127,944 
Totes  oat  of  a  total  of  128,308. 

WOLFE,  CATBERINE  LOULURD,  an  Ameri- 
can philanthropist,  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  8, 1828  ;  died  there,  April  4, 1887.  She 
was  the  youngest  and  only  surviving  child  of 
John  David  Wolfe,  a  rich  hardware  merchant, 
and  Dorothea  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  Peter 
Lorillard  the  elder.  She  received  an  excellent 
edacation,  and  in  early  life  was  a  leader  in 
society.  On  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  1867, 
she  withdrew  from  social  life  and  devoted  her- 
self to  her  father,  who  died  in  1872.  Both 
parents  were  noted  for  their  many  deeds  of 
charity  and  their  ardent  love  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  Her  father  was  a  warden 
for  many  years  of  Grace  Church,  with  which 
she  united  in  early  life,  and  to  which  she  gave 
the  chantry  at  the  south  side  and  Grace  House 
at  the  north,  the  grand  organ,  the  reredos, 
and  a  large  stained-glass  window  (regarded  as 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  in  the  United 
States)  at  the  back  of  the  transept.  Her  fa- 
ther survived  the  rest  of  Mr.  Dirillard's  heirs, 
and  at  his  death  left  her  sole  heiress  to  a  for- 
tune estimated  at  $12,000,000  from  the^  two 
estates,  much  of  which  consisted  of  securities 
and  real  estate.  From  that  time  till  her  death 
she  gave  away  about  $2,000,000  for  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  purpose^,  averag- 
ing over  $2(^0,000  a  year.  During  the  last 
year  of  her  life  she  gave  $50,000  to  purchase  a 
church  for  the  Italian  mission  in  New  York ; 
$30,000  to  the  trustees  of  Grace  Church  to 
purchase  a  building  on  Fourth  Avenue  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,   which  she  desired  torn 


down,  that  nothing  should  ever  obscure  the 
light  from  the  stained-glass  window  ;  $170,000 
for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of 
a  diocesan  house  in  Lafayette  place;  $25,000 
to  the  Virginia  Seminary ;  $40,000  to  the 
American  Church  in  Rome,  Itnly;  $20,000 
to  the  American  school  in  Athens,  Greece; 
$30,000  for  educational  purposes  in  Iowa,  be- 
sides endowing  the  chair  of  £nglish  Litera- 
ture and  Belles  Lettres  in  Griswold  College ; 
over  $100,000  to  home  and  foreign  missionary 
societies;  and  corresponding  amounts  to  sev- 
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eral  churches  and  Fchools  in  Nevada,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Georgia,  Kansas,  and  Minne.sota. 
She  had  previously  given  $50,000  to  Union  Col- 
lege, $50,000  to  St.  Johnsland  College,  $30,000 
toward  purchasing  the  site  on  which  the  Homer 
for  Incurables,  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  is  built,  and 
a  large  sum  for  the  endowment  of  the  Wolfe 
Fund  for  Infirm  Clergymen,  besides  establish- 
ing the  Newsboys'  Lodging  House,  and  support- 
ing the  Wolfe  expedition  to  Asia  Minor  in  1884. 
She  had  a  house  and  lot,  valued  with  the  furni- 
ture at  over  $300,000,  in  New  York  City,  and 
an  estate  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  lot,  house,  and 
furniture  of  which  represented  an  outlay  of 
$500,000.  In  her  will  she  gave  her  entire  col- 
lection of  oil  paintings  and  water-color  draw- 
ings to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  be- 
queathing $200,000  for  their  preservation,  and 
gave  the  corporation  of  Grace  Church  $350,000 
for  the  care  of  theeditice  and  the  buildings  she 
had  previously  provided,  and  the  promotion  of 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church. 

WYOmiNG  TERRITORT.  Territorial  Govem- 
m^nU — The  following  were  the  Territorial  offi- 
cers during  the  year :  Governor,  Thomas  Moon- 
light; Secretary,  Elliott  S,  N.  Morgan,  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  D.  Shannon ;  Auditor, 
Mortimer  N.  Grant;  Treasurer,  William  P. 
Gannett;    Attorney-General,    Hugo    Donzel- 
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man;    Superintendent    of  Public  Instruction,        CluiritiM. — The  building   for  the   Territoriil 

John  Slaughter ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Insane  Asylum,  at  EvansCon,  was  neiirlj  oooi* 

Court,  William  L.  Maginnis;  Associate    Jus-  pleted  at  the  close  ot  the  year,  and  will  afford 

tices,  Jacob  P.  Blair  and  Samuel  T.  Corn.  accommodations  for  the  insane  who  are  now 

PttpilttlOBt — The  number  of  people  in  the  cared  for  by  the  different  counties  and  by  iodi- 

Territory  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  viduals.     The  Institute    for  the  Education  of 

85,000,  an  increase  of  10,000  since  1886.  Deiaf-mntes  has  been  located  at  Cheyenne,  and 

FiiiiNN. — The  Territory  has  no  public  debt,  was  ready  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
except  to  a  very  limited  amount.  The  last  ses-  The  CapitoL — The  Capitol  is  the  fourth  pnblic 
sion  of  the  Legislature  in  1886  authorized  the  building  in  course  of  erection  by  the  Territorr 
issuing  of  $230,000  in  bonds,  divided  as  fol-  during  the  year,  all  of  them  being  provided  for 
lows :  For  a  capitol  building  to  be  erected  at  by  the  Legislature  of  1886.  It  is  of  cut  and 
Cheyenne,  $150,000;  a  university  at  Laramie  dressed  stone,  and  is  of  ample  proportions.  At 
City,  $50,000 ;  and  an  insane  asylum  at  Evans-  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  sufficiently  oom- 
ton,  $30,000.  These  bonds,  payable  in  fifteen  pleted  for  use  by  the  incoming  Legialatare. 
to  tliirty-five  years,  with  six  per  centum  an-  Mining. — Gold,  silver,  cop[»er,  and  iron  are 
nual  interest,  were  sold  at  an  average  premium  found  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  Terri- 
of  over  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  valua-  tory,  but  not  in  quantities  sufficiently  rich  to 
tion  of  assessed  property  for  the  year  was  $32,-  make  mining  profitable ;  some  minesare  worked 
080,613.12,  of  which  $5,741,715.46  was  the  es-  on  a  limited  scale,  but  their  total  annual  prod- 
timate  for  railroad  property.  The  total  valua-  net  is  not  known.  Deposits  of  coal  nnder- 
tien  is  $1,068,829  higher  than  that  of  last  year,  lie  a  large  part  of  the  Territory, 
an  increase  caused  chiefiy  by  an  act  of  the  Leg-  Stack-Raising* — ^The  interests  of  cattle-grow- 
islature  in  1886  taxing  all  railroad  lands.  A  ers  have  suffered  during  the  year  from  low 
tract  of  twenty  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  the  prices,  and  from  losses  during  the  severe  win- 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  thus  placed  upon  ter  of  1886-^87.  The  number  of  cattle  returned 
the  rolls.  Tue  tax-levy  was  2j^  mills  for  the  gen-  as  assessed  for  the  year,  753,6^^.  shows  a  larye 
eral  fund,  one  quarter  of  a  mill  each  for  the  decrease  from  the  assessmen«  of  1886.  Their 
university  fund  and  the  bond  tax  fund,  and  assessed  value,  $10,186,860,  is  nearly  one  third 
one  hundredth  of  a  mill  for  the  insane  asylum  of  the  entire  venation  of  the  Territory.  More 
fund.  A  tax  of  one  hundredth  of  a  mill  is  also  horses  and  sheep  were  assessed  in  1887  than 
imposed  on  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  ever  before, 
for  the  stock  indemnity  fund.  CHI. — Large  developments  have  been   made 

Edncatlan. — The  following  figures  present  the  during  the  past  few  years,  in  the  oil-fields, 
condition   of  the  public  schools  in   1866.  the        Ralfrtn^— The  number  of  miles  of  railroad 

date  of  the  latest  report:  Number  of  school-  assessed  in  1887  was  669*64,  of  which  498*54 

houses,  111 ;  schools  taught,  180;  male  pupils,  miles  were  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 

2.572;  female  pupils,  2,416;  teachers,  210.   In  road,   92*84  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and 

September  the  Territorial  University  provided  78*76  by  the  Wyoming  Central.     The  last  line 

for  by  the  Legislature  of  1886   was  formerly  is  in  process  of  construction  westward  throagfa 

opened  at  Laramie  City.  the  central  part  of  the  Territory. 
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TODHINS,  EDWARD  LI¥DrC»rOH,  an  Ameri- 
can scientist,  born  at  Coeymans,  Albany 
County,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1821 ;  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  18,  1887.  Ilis  father  was 
a  farmer  and  wagon-builder,  whose  independ- 
ence and  gifts  of  clear,  incisive  expression 
made  him  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  mother,  a  woman  of  energy 
and  capacity,  had  been  a  teacher  before  mar- 
riage. In  her  blood  was  a  Celtic  strain,  which 
came  out  distinctly  tn  the  vivacity  and  enthu- 
siasm of  her  son.  To  pay  the  subscription  to 
the  local  circulating  library  he  planted  a  po- 
tato-patch in  a  corner  of  his  father's  farm. 
This  local  library  contained  not  more  than 
four  hundred  volumes,  of  which  the  only  work 
of  science  was  Butfon's  "Natural  History," 
which  young  Youmans  read  and  reread.  In 
his  fourteenth  year  he  was  attacked  with  a 
malady  of  the  eyes,  which  afflicted  him  more 
or  leas  throughout  his  life.     He  persisted  in 


reading  and  study  when  his  eyes  demanded 
rest,  and  his  imprudence  resulted  in  so  seriom 
an  aggravation  of  his  case  that  at  seventeen 
his  vision  was  almost  totally  lost.  He  w» 
obliged  to  relinquish  his  post  as  teacher  in  a 
common  school  and  his  pnrpoee  of  entering 
college.  Until  he  was  thirty  he  remained 
practically  blind.  Finding  the  services  of  the 
local  oculist  of  no  avail,  in  1840  he  went  io 
the  metropolis  for  treatment  in  the  eye  in- 
firmary. He  remained  there  several  weeks 
without  improvement,  when  he  was  informed 
by  the  physician  in  charge  that  his  case  wt$ 
hopeless.  He  loft  the  infirmary  only  to  go 
from  one  oculist  to  another  for  examination. 
Among  these.  Dr.  Elliott  gave  him  most  en- 
couragement, and  to  the  care  of  this  skillful 
physician  he  committed  himself,  and  the  first 
nloderate  fee  was  the  only  one  the  doctor  ever 
accepted  during  years  of  constant  treatnnent 
Until  1851  Mr.  Youmans  did  not  measurably 
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recover  his  vision ;  short  Intervals  of  improved 
sight  alurnated  with  long  periuds  of  tuisl 
blindoess.  The  mental  depression  incident  to 
this  experience  was  deepened  bv  the  Beverity 
of  his  sirugf^le  for  liruad.  He  managed  to  pay 
hia  way  by  assiduons  literary  toil  in  various 
fields;  but  tbe  incidental  hurdehipa  of  tii«  lot 
did  miicli  to  retard  his  recovery  of  sight. 
Friendship,  hou-ever,  won  by  his  intelligence, 
coarage,  and  addresa,  he  enjoyed  in  many  uae- 
tnl  quarters.  To  the  end  of  liis  li^e  he  recalled 
nitb  feeling  kind  services  rendered  him  in 
daya  of  poverty  and  blindness.  In  I64C,  the 
aiitli  year  of  his  residence  in  New  York,  bis 
lister,  Mifa  Eliza  Ann  Yonniana,  came  to  live 
with  bira  and  ud  him  in  his  work. 

While  earning  a  livelihood  with  bia  pen,  Mr. 
Toooiana    proaecated   a  course  of    acientifio 


stndy,  centering  hiv  interest  in  the  chemistry 
of  aerie  al  to  re.  His  blindneas  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  see  chemical  experiments,  much 
less  perform  them,  no  that  he  could  form  clenr 
conceptions  of  chemical  fact  and  law  only 
by  asking  many  qnestions  and  applying  hiin- 
eelf  perseveringlv  to  study  of  the  information 
he  received.  His  difficulties  ss  a  ntndent, 
faithfully  overcome,  enabled  him,  whtn  ho 
took  up  the  task  of  expositu>n,  to  make  clear 
and  interesting  to  others  tlie  knowledge  he  had 
with  to  mnch  pains  first  made  clear  to  himself. 
■While  occupied  one  day  with  the  subject  of 
presenting  chemistry  attractively  and  intelli- 
gibly to  those  Dninfiirmed  about  it,  he  planned 
a  Ki'tphical  method  of  picturing  to  the  eye  the 
principal  compounds  of  rheiiii>tri-  and  their 
component  atoms.  Elia  ''Chemical  Chart"  re- 
snlted.  It  won  acceptance  at  once  as  a  valu- 
able ^d  in  teaching  chemistry,  and  from  edu- 
cators throughout  the  coimtry  came  requests 
that  the  antiior  nhonld  prepare  a  lM)ok  to  go 
with  it.  Mr.  Youmans  then  applied  himself 
to  this  task,  his  sister  acting  as  reader  and 


Carefully  studying  the  standard 
chemical  text-boolts  of  the  day,  he  fiinnd  them 
technical,  abstrnct,  and  diffuse— aaile  unsuited 
fur  such  common  schools  as  he  had  attended 
when  a  boy.  Keeping  in  mental  view  such 
pupils  as  he  himself  had  been,  he  dictated  hia 
''  Olass-Book  of  ChemiBti7."  Ib>  style  whs  bo 
simple  and  clear,  its  presentation  so  aniiiinted 
by  on  evident  love  of  the  subject,  its  illustra- 
tions Irom  every-day  matters  so  well  clioeen, 
that  the  volume  sprang  into  popularity  at 
once.  With  ita  two  subsequent  and  rewritten 
editions,  ihe  "Clasa-Book"  has  fonnd  more 
acceptimce  than  any  other  work  on  chemistry 
ever  iwued.  In  1SG4  Ur.  Youmans  published 
a  "  Chemical  Atlaa,"  en  extension  of  ihe  meth- 
od employed  in  the  ''Chart."  It  presented 
pictorially  the  chemical  changes  imolved  in 
combnatioD,  respiration,  fermentation,  and  the 
Bolor  inflnencea  exerted  on  the  earth.  The 
atlas  WHS  accompanied  by  text  ls  lucid  as  that 
of  the  "  Class- Book." 

His  success  as  author  of  these  puhlicntions 
determined  hie  career.  Debarred  from  adding 
to  science  hy  original  research,  he  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  making  science 
known  and  apprecialcd  by  the  common  people. 
His  remarkable  gilt«  in  conversation  soon  led 
to  his  Iwing  aaked  to  lecture  on  the  topics  that 
so  much  interested  him.  His  talents  in  eluci- 
dation and  enthii«iaem  of  manner  tilled  the 
hulls  wherever  he  appeared.  His  lectures,  de- 
livered throughout  the  United  Stales,  com- 
prised courses  on  the  "  Belationa  of  the  Living 
World  to  the  Atmosphere,"  the  "  Chemistry 
of  the  Sunbeam,"  and  tbo  "  Dynamics  of  Life." 
In  1856,  the  year  after  its  publication,  Ur. 
Youmans  read  Mr.  Herbert  spencer's  "Psy- 
chology," and  was  ao  much  impressed  with  ita 
ability  that  a  corn  sponde nee  with  Ihe  author 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  publication  in  New 
York  of  Mr.  Spencer's  essays  on  education. 
The  acquaintance  with  Hr.  spencer  soon 
ripened  into  a  friendship  which  lasted  to  the 
end  ot  Mr.  Youtnans's  life,  and  largely  deter- 
mined his  course  as  the  chief  popularizer  in 
America  of  tiie  philowphy  of  evolution.  In 
1866,  when  Mr,  Spencer's  losses  from  his  norka 
had  compelled  him  to  anspend  publication, 
Mr.  Youmans  raised  a  subacriptiun  of  $7,000 
nmong  the  American  admiiers  of  tbo  English 
philosopher,  enabling  bim  to  resume  his  plans. 

Convinced  that  one  of  the  principal  fields 
for  science  whs  in  its  application  to  liousehold 
economy,  Mr.  Youmans  published  in  18B7  his 
"  Hund-tiook  of  liousehold  Science."  It  was 
characterized  by  the  aanie  good  style  as  the 
"  (."lasB-Boolt,"  and  proved  very  successful,  In 
16H4  he  pulthshed  the  "Correlation  and  Con- 
servation of  Forces,"  a  collection  of  expositions 
by  eminent  scientists  of  the  new  theory  of  the 
relations  of  forces.  His  introduction  to  the 
volume  set  forth  the  work  done  in  America 
toward  establishing  the  new  philosophy. 
Three  years  later  he  issued  the  "Culture  de- 
manded by  Modern  Life,"  presenting  the  views 
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of  the  foremost  modem  physicists,  chemists,  e£fect  of  international  copTright  to  the  aotbon 

and  other  scientific  specialists  regarding  the  concerned.    By  jadicioas  selection  of  emineDt 

value  of  science,  not  only  as  knowledge  for  specialists  in  whatever  land  they  were  to  be 

guidance  of  life,  hut  as  affording  the  best  men-  found,  the  whole  civilized  world  had  popular 

tal  discipline.     Mr.  Youmans^s  contributions  expositions  of  interesting  scientific  topics  from 

to  the  volume  were  on  ^^  Scientific  Study  of  the  most  competent   sources    rendered  into 

Human  Nature^*  and  on  ^^ Mental  Discipline  in  the  reader^s  own  tongue. 
Education.^^    Not  only  as  author  and  lecturer        In  1872  Mr.  Youmans  was  appointed  editor 

did  Mr.  Youmans  do  much  for  the  diffusion  of  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,'^ a magazioe 

science  in  America,  but  also  by  causing  the  re-  established,  at  his  sugg^ion,  by  the  Messni 

Sublication  in  New  York  of  the  most  valuable  Appleton.     .Its  purpose  wa3  to  present  the 

Inglish  scientific  works  as  they  appeared  in  constant  advances  of  science  in  ail  depart- 

London.     On  his   advice  Messrs.  D.  Apple-  ments,  and  to  discuss  the  larger  relations  of 

ton  &   Co.    produced  American  editions  of  science  to  history,  education,  the  state,  and 

Bagehot,  Buckle,  Carpenter,  Darwin,  Huxley,  the  problems  of  life.     His  editorials  on  correot 

Lubbock.    Lyell,   Kosooe,    Spencer,    Tyndall,  topics  were  crisp,  forcible,  and  characteristie, 

Whewell,  and  others.     In  every  case  the  au-  often  widely  quoted,  and  sometimes  combatnl, 

thor  was  paid  exactly  as  much  as  if  he  were  and  served  to  maintain  his  influence  as  an  eda- 

an  American  enjoying  copyright.    In  1871  Mr.  cator.    In  the  winter  of  1880-'81  he  was  at- 

Youmans  gave  further  extension  to  this  enters  tacked  by  pneumonia,  and  his  constitution, 

prise  by  planning  the  *^  International  Scientific  early  impaired    by  lack  of  exercise  through 

Series,^'  the  volumes  to  appear  simultaneously  blindness,  never  recovered.      He  married  io 

in  New  York,  London,  raris,  Leipsio,  Milan,  1861  the  widow  of  \l^illiam  L.  Lee,  who  sur- 

and  St.  Petersburg.    The  project  gave  all  the  vives  him. 

Z 

ZANZIBAR,  a  monarchy  on  the  eastern  coast  by  Germany  to  recognize  the  sovereign  rights 

of  Africa.    The  reigning  sovereign  is  Seyid  of  the  Sultan  over  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  with 

Burgash  ben  Said,  who  succeeded  his  brother  adjacent  islands,  Lamu,  Mafia,  and  a  strip  of 

in  1870.    The  area  of  the  sultanate  is  28,960  coast  of  10  nautical  miles^  breadth  extendiog 

square  kilometres.      The  island  of   Zanzibar  from  the  mouth  of  the  Miningani   River  in 

contains  about  200,000  inhabitants.    The  pop-  the  Bay  of  Tunghi  as  far  as  Kipini.    North  of 

nlation  of  the  continental  possessions  of  the  Kipini  the  Sultan  has  the  stations  Kismign, 

Sultan  is  not  known.     His  annual  revenue  is  Barawa,  Merka,  and  Makdisho,  each  with  a 

about  $1,250,000,   derived  chiefly  from  cus-  radius  of  12  nautical  miles,  and  Warsbeik  with 

toms  duties,  which  are  regulated  by  a  treaty  5  nautical  miles  of  territory.     Great  Britain 

of    commerce    concluded    with   Germany  on  agreed  to  use  her  influence  to  induce  the  Sol- 

Aug.    19,  1886.     The  principal   products  are  tan  to  allow  the  Germans  to  have  possession 

cloves,  gum-copal  and  other  gums,  red  pepper,  of  the  ports  of  Dar-es-Salaam  and  Pangani, 

and  cocoanuts.     The  transit  trade  in  elephants^  pAying  over  the  customs  receipts  to  the  Sal- 

tusks  amounts  to  $1,500,000  per  annum.  tan  ;    also  to  promote  a  friendly  agreement 

Aiglo-€ierMaii  AgreeHent — The  Sultan  of  Zan-  with  Germany  in  regard  to  conflicting  claims 
zibar  formerly  held  dominion  over  the  isU  to  districts  in  the  Kilimandjaro  moantaio& 
and  only.  He  acquired  and  garrisoned  points  The  authority  of  the  Sultan  of  Vitn,  who 
on  the  mainland  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  stands  under  German  protection,  was  recog- 
open  and  guarding  trade-routes  into  the  in-  nized  over  a  strip  of  coast  inclnding  Maada 
terior.  Under  compulsion  from  England  he  Bay.  The  sphere  of  influence  of  England  and 
suppressed  the  slave-trade.  His  continental  (^ermany  in  the  region  lying  between  the  Re- 
possessions were  not  defined,  and,  when  the  vuma  and  Tana  rivers  is  divided  by  a  line 
German  East  African  Company  acquired  ter-  beginning  at  the  fliouth  of  the  river  Waojn  or 
ritory  in  the  region,  disputes  arose.  In  1886  Umbe,  running  to  Lake  Jipe,  then  along  its  east- 
a  joint  commission,  representing  Great  Britain,  ern  and  northern  banks,  across  the  river  Lurol 
Germany,  and  France,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  so  as  to  bisect  the  districts  of  Taveia  and 
his  dominions,  and  England  and  Germany  en-  Dshagga,  and  then  along  the  northern  slope  of 
tered  into  an  agreement  as  to  their  respective  the  Kilimandjaro  mountain  to  a  point  on  the 
spheres  of  influence.  The  work  of  the  com-  eastern  bank  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  where  it  is 
mission  was  embodied  in  a  formal  agreement  intersected  by  the  first  parallel  of  south  latitude. 
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676. 
Disasters  in  1887,  224. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  227. 
Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde,  obit.,  581. 
Dock,  Floatinsar,  257. 
Doniphan,   Alexander  W.,    obit, 

582. 


Duffield,  Samuel  Willongfaby,obiL, 

582. 
Dulles,  John  Welsh,  obit,  581 
Duncan,  Thomas,  obit,  583. 
Dunn,  William  McKee,  obit,  58S. 
Dupin,  Jean  Henri,  obit,  626. 
Duruy,  Albert,  obit,  626. 
Duval,  Raoul,  obit ,  626. 

Euds,  James  Bachanan,  sketch  aod 
portrait,  2*28. 

Earthquake  at  Guayaquil,  232 ;  in 
Mexico,  504. 

Eaton,  Hosea  Ballon,  obit,  583. 

Ecuador,  280. 

Edmundis-Tucker  act,  789. 

Education,  attitude  of  Mormons  tD> 
ward,  in  Idaho,  872 ;  eompol- 
Hory,  in  Hawaii,  850 ;  in  Ne- 
braska, 526 ;  in  New  Mexieo, 
544 ;  geography  in,  816 ;  indoB* 

^  trial,  282 ;  ini^titutioo,  beqneit 
of  Jo6^  Sevilla,  668;  of  b- 
dians,  886 ;  medical,  of  women, 
in  India,  882;  technical,  in 
Massachusetts,  283;  in  Nev 
York,  284;  in  Missouri,  836; 
in  nUnoifi,  286 ;  in  Ohio,  8M; 
in  Maryland,  287;  m  PeoB- 
sylvania,  2S7 ;  in  New  Jenej, 
238. 

Egypt,  238. 

Elder,  Robert,  obit.,  588. 

Elections,  contested  in  Indiaos. 
884 ;  frauds  in  Indiana,  886 ;  of 
Greek  Patriarch,  778 ;  special 
in  Rhode  Island,  714;  Craw- 
ford  County  plan  of,  247 ;  Clar- 
ion County  plan  of,  248 ;  Lan, 
Customs,  and  Theories  of,  244. 

Electrical  phenomena,  494. 

Electro -plating  with  aluminum. 
488. 

Eliot,  WilUam  Greenleaf,  obit.  584. 

Emancipation  in  Brazil,  78 ;  in  Cu- 
ba, 215. 

Embree,  Effingham,  oUt,  584. 

Emery-wheels,  248. 

Emin  Pasha,  250. 

Emory,  William  Helmaley,  obit, 
584. 

Engineering,  252. 

Erie,  120. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  261. 

Evangelical  Associadon,  261. 

Evansville,  121. 

Events  of  1887,  262. 

Extradition  Treaty,  Spain  and  Cnh 
guay.  787. 

Ezzard,  William,  obit,  584. 

Fairdiild,  Chariee  Stebbina,  skeidi 

and  portrait,  775. 
Fairfield,  Francis  Gerry,  obit,  5»^ 
Famine  in  Asia  Minor,  774. 
Faria,  Ahmed  Effendi,  obit,  627. 
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Farre,  Arthur,  obit.,  627. 
Fiiastle,  Johann,  obit.,  627. 
Fellows,  John  F.,  obit.,  585. 
Feny,  Jules,  Attempted  Assassina- 

tion  of,  297. 
Financial  Review  of  1887,  264. 
Fine  arts  in  1887,  274. 
Flaheries  Questions,  280 ;  Kiots,  66 ; 

bill  to  protect,  178. 
Florida,  285. 
Fontos,  Pcriera  de  Mello,  A.  M. 

do,  obit.,  627. 
Foster,  Abbj  Kelly,  obit.,  585. 
Fowler,  Orson  Squire,  obit.,  585. 
France,  288. 
Francis,  Charles    Stephen,    obit., 

586. 
Frederick  William,  portrait,  821 ; 

illness  of,  827. 
Friends,  299. 

Gallait,  Louis,  obit.,  627. 

Ganctskj,  Johann  Stephanovitch, 
obit.,  627. 
'    Geddes,  James,  obit.,  586. 

Genast,  Wilhelm,  obit.,  627. 

Geographical  Progress  and  Discov- 
ery, 301. 

Geography  in  Education,  816. 

Georgia,  S17. 

Germany.  819. 

Germer,  Edward,  obit.,  586. 

Ghilzai  Bevolt,  4. 

Gillespie,  Elvia,  obit.,  586. 

Gloucester,  121. 

Gold,  treatment  of  ore,  484;  dis- 
covery of,  in  Michigan,  484. 

Goldschmidt,  Meyer  Aaron,  obit., 
627. 

Goodall,  Albert  Gallatin,  obit.,  586. 

Goodwin,  Eliza  Weathersby,  obit., 
587. 

Gtozzadim,  Count  Giovanni,  obit, 
627. 

Grace- Arani bar  Contract,  662. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  329. 

Grand-dcaillo,  756. 

Grand  Rapids,  122. 

Grant,  Jumes,  obit.,  628. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  381. 

Greece,  345. 

Green,  Charles,  obit.,  587. 

Green,  WiUiam  Mercer,  obit.,  587. 

Greene,  Theodore  P.,  obit.,  587. 

Greenwood,  John,  obit.,  587. 

Greer  County,  Texas,  claimed  by 
United  States,  760. 

Grei?.  Samuel    Alexcivich,  obit., 
628. 

Griffin,  Samuel  P.,  obit.,  588. 

Guatemala,  346. 

Guerin,  Thomas  J.,  obit,  588. 

Guiana,  British,  800. 

Guns  for  Coast  Defense,  348. 

fLi4ji,  Loja,  obit,  628. 


Hague,  William,  obit.,  588. 
Hall,  Benton  J.,  sketch,  649. 
Hamilton,  122. 
Harrar,  Conquest  of,  2. 
Harrington,  Henry  F.,  obit,  588. 
Harris,  John  Wesley,  obit.,  589. 
Harris,  William  Logan,  obit,  589. 
Harvey,  William  Street,  obit,  589. 
Hassinger,   David    Stanley,  obit., 

589. 
Hathom,  Henry  H.,  obit,  589. 
Hauser,  Miska,  obit.,  628. 
Hawaii,  349;  Revolution  in,  853; 

New  Constitution  of,  354. 
Hayden,    Ferdinand    Vandeveer, 

sketch  and  portrait,  856. 
Hayes,  John  Lord,  obit.,  589. 
Hayti,  857. 
Hazcn,  William  Babcock,  sketch 

and  portrait,  358. 
Heat,  radiation   of,  from   human 

body,  487. 
Henne,  Antonia,  obit,  590. 
Hennoquin,  Alired  Nicocl^s,  obit, 

628. 
Herrmann,  Herr,  obit,  628. 
High  License  in  Minnesota,  512. 
Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight,  sketch 

and  portrait,  858. 
Hittite  Inscriptions,  25. 
Holland.    See  Nethbblakds,  359. 
HoUiday,  Ben,  obit,  590. 
Homes,    Heniy    Augustas,    obit, 

590. 
Honduras,  359. 

Hope,  James  Barron,  obit.,  591. 
Hopkins,  Mark,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 860. 
Hops,   in    Washington  Territory, 

800. 
Horses,  racing,  767  ;  running,  770 ; 

trotting,  768. 
Hot  Water,  effect  of,  on  uterus,  677. 
Houses,  861. 

Hovey,  Charles  M.,  obit,  591. 
Howland,  Robert  South worth,obit., 

591. 
Hudson,  122. 

Hungary.    See  Austria,  53. 
Hunt,  Robert  obit,  629. 
Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro, 

sketch  and  portrait,  371. 
Husband,  William,  obit.,  629. 
Hussey,  John,  obit,  591. 
Hutchison,  Joseph  C,  obit,  522. 
Hyderabad,  382. 
Hyksoe,  the,  21. 

Iceland,  223. 

Idaho,  372. 

Iddesleiijh,    Sir    Stafford    Henry 

Northcote,  obit,  629. 
Ideville,  Henri,  obit,  630. 
Illinois,  374. 
India,  878. 
Indiana,  383. 


Indianapolis,  122. 

Indians,  Education,  886 ;  Reserva- 
tions in  Dakota,  219;  attack 
upon,  143;  in  New  Mexico, 
545;  Pueblo,  545;  Reports  of 
Agents,  777. 

India  Rubber,  140. 

Industrial  Union,  International, 
649. 

IngersoU,  Elihu  Parsons,  obit.,  592. 

Inscriptions,  Ancient,  17,  25. 

Interstate  Commerce  Law,  The, 
178,  390. 

Iowa,  891. 

Iridescent  Stoneware,  504. 

Irish  Land  Commission,  836. 

Iron  and  Steel,  479 ;  malleable,  481. 

Italy,  394;  Changes  in  Ministry, 
897,  898. 

* 

Jaoobini,  Cardinal  Ludovico,  obit, 

630. 
Jamaica,  801. 
Japan,  400. 
Jaur^guiberry,  Jean  Bernard,  obit, 

630. 
JeffHes,  Richard,  obit.,  630. 
Jewell,  James  Stewart,  obit.,  592. 
Jew-fish,  756. 
Jews,  403. 

Johnston,  Archibald,  obit,  592. 
Jupiter  Olympius,  Temple  of,  21. 
Jurisdiction,    Disputed,   of  Greer 

County,  Texas,  760. 

Kalakaua,  Reign  of,  351. 

Kansas,  405. 

Katkoff,    Michel     Nikiphorovich, 

obit,  630. 
Keely  Motor,  The,  407. 
Kellogg,  Albert,  obit.  593. 
Kemen,  Mary  Josephine,  obit,  593. 
Kennedy,  Joseph  C.  G.,  obit,  593. 
Kentucky,  410. 

Kerki,  Russian  Occupation  of,  7. 
Kindergarten,  232. 
Kingston,  123. 
Kinloch,  Eliza,  obit,  593. 
Kirchhoff,  Gustav  Robert,  sketch 

and  portrait,  412. 
Knoxville,  123. 
Kolloch,  Isaac  S.,  obit,  592. 
Krasczewski,     Joseph      Ignatius, 

obit,  632. 
Krikor,  Odian  EfFendi,  obit,  632. 
Krupp,  Alfred,  obit.,  632. 
Krzyzanowski,     Wladimir,    obit., 

594. 

Labor,  Foreign  Contract,  207 ;  Leg- 
islation in  Belgium,  66 ;  in  the 
United  States,  86, 444  ;  Strikes, 
in  Belgium,  66  ;  in  Illinois, 
876.     See  also  Strikes. 

Laighton,  Albert,  obit,  594. 

La  Motte,  (;harles  E.,  obit,  594. 
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Laod-Grant  Railroads,  202. 

Langenbeck,  Bern  hard  von,  obit., 
632. 

Langer,  Earl,  obit.,  682. 

Langiewicz,  Marian,  obit,  682. 

Lanoline,  670. 

L'Argar,  discoveries  at,  28. 

Laurent,  Francis,  obit.,  688. 

Law  and  Order  League  of  the 
United  States,  418. 

Lawrence,  Albert  Gallatin,  obit., 
694. 

Laws,  Charles  AlfixKi,  obit.,  595. 

Laws  against  Foreigners  in  Russia, 
724. 

Lawson,  James  Anthony,  obit.,638. 

Lay  ton,  Caleb  Rodney,  obit.,  595. 

Lazaruii,  Emma,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 414.  . 

Leavenworth,  Eliza  Warner,  obit, 
595. 

liCe,  Alfh)d,  obit.,  595. 

Leeward  Islands,  The,  801. 

Le  Flo,  Adolphe  Emmanuel 
Charles,  obit.,  688. 

Legislature,  extra  session  in  Mon- 
tana, 518. 

Lemaire,  Pierre  Auguste,  obit.,  688. 

Lent,  Lewis  Bei^amin,  obit,  696. 

Lequesne,  Eugene  Louis,  obit.,  638. 

Leray,  Francis  Xavier,  obit,  696. 

Liberia,  416. 

Library  Legislation,  418. 

Lind(Goldschmidt),  Jenny,  sketch 
and  portrait,  420. 

Linsly,  Jared,  obit,  696. 

Liquor  Question,  in  Ohio,  643. 

Literary  Property,  140. 

Literature,  American,  in  1887,  428. 

Literature,  British,  in  1887,  488. 

Literature,  Continental,  in  1887, 
436. 

Lord,  Jar^'is,  obit,  596. 

Los  Angeles,  128. 

Lotteries,  in  Brazil,  71. 

Louisiana,  443. 

Loyal  Legion,  445. 

Lull,  Edward  Phelps,  obit,  597. 

Lutherans,  446. 

Lynohburgh,  124. 

Lyons,  Richard  Bickerton  Pcmcll, 
sketch  and  portrait,  450. 

McAllister,  Julian,  obit,  598. 
Macgregor,  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 

obit,  688. 
Madagascar,  452. 
Mail-matter,  Distribution  of,  685. 
Maine,  453. 

Manitoba,  province  of,  455. 
Manitou,  1 24. 

Manning,  Daniel,  obit,  597. 
Manning,      Thomas     Courtlandt, 

obit,  597. 
Manuscripts,     Decipherment      of 

Mexican,  16. 


Maraoaybo,  Lake,  Survey  of,  790. 
Maroy,    Randolph   Bamea,   obit, 

697. 
Manuaduke,    John     Sappington, 

obit,  598. 
Marsegg,  Uerrman    Mallner  von, 

obit.,  684. 
Maryland,  455. 
Massachusetts,  458. 
Massowah,  Italians  at,  1. 
Mat^,  exportation  of,  72. 
May  hew,  Henry,  obit,  684. 
Medal  ot  Honor,  the  United  States, 

468. 
Medina,  Territory  of,  416. 
Memorial  Day,  475. 
Menthol,  influence  of,  678. 
MercUr,  Ulysses,  sketch  and  por- 
trait, 478. 
Metallurgy,  479;   new   processes, 

485 ;    to  weld  by   electricity, 

486. 

Meteorology,  487. 

Methodists,  495. 

Meuse,  Fortification  of  the  Valley 
of  the,  64. 

Mexico,  500. 

Meyrowitz,  Alexander,  obit,  598. 

Michel,  Francisque  Xavier,  obit, 
684. 

Michigan,  504. 

MillK,  Zophar,  obit,  698. 

Milon,  Pierre  Solidor,  obit,  599. 

Mind-Reading,  506. 

Mines  in  Bolivia,  69 :  in  Colorado, 
142 ;  in  Dakota,  219 ;  in  Idaho, 
873;  in  Montana,  519;  nickel 
in  New  Caledonia,  485 ;  Anti- 
mony in  Portugal,  485;  ruby 
in  Burmoh,  84;  salt  in  New 
York,  726. 

Minnesota,  610. 

Missionaries,  expelled  from  Caro- 
line Islands,  741. 

Mississippi,  618. 

Missouri,  516. 

Mitchell,  Alexander,  obit,  599. 

Monrad,  Ditlev  Gothard,  obit,  634. 

Montana,  517. 

Montenegrin  Boundary,  774. 

Montreal,  124. 

Moody,  Granville,  obit,  599. 

Moon,  influence  of,  on  weather,  487. 

Morlcy,  Thomas,  obit.,  599. 

Morrill,  Anson  P.,  obit,  699. 

Morrison,  Pitcaim,  obit.,  600. 

Morrison,  Robert  Francis,  obit, 
600. 

Morse,  Charles  Walker,  obit.,  600. 

Mound-Builders,  Funeral  rites  of 
Certain,  16. 

Moya,  Gen.  Casimiro  N.  de,  733. 

Muhlenberg  Centenary,  460. 

Mullany,  James  Robert  Madison, 
obit.,  600. 

Music,  Progress  of,  619. 


Naphtha-Motors,  524. 

National  Banks,  788. 

National  League  Proc]amatioD,S41. 

Natural  Ga8  in  Indiana,  886. 

Natural  selection.  668. 

Navigators^  Islands.    See  Samoa. 

Nebraska,  626. 

Nervous  System,  670. 

Netherlands,  527. 

Nevada,  680. 

Newberry,  John  Stoughton,  obit, 

601. 
New  Brunswick,  582. 
Newdegate,    Charles    Newdigite, 

obit,  684. 
Newfoundland,  538. 
New  Guibea,  Briti&h,  48.    See  also 

Papua. 
New  Hampshire,  588. 
New  Hebridea,  537. 
New  Jersey,  640. 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  548. 
New  Mexico,  544. 
Newport,  125. 
New  substance,  670. 
New  York  (city),  658. 
New  York  (State),  546. 
New  Zealand,  48. 
Niagara  Falls,  utilizing  the  Power 

of,  661. 
Nicaragim,  562. 
Nicliolson,  James  William  Angitfi- 

tus,  obit,  601. 
Nickel-plating,   485;    nickel-steel, 

485. 
Nordman,  Johannes,  obit,  685. 
Norristown,  126. 
North  Carolina,  564. 
Nova  Scotia,  565. 

Oakland,  126. 

Obituaries,  American,  567,  d  t«q. 

Ohio,  641. 

Okeechobee  Drainage  bill,  287. 

Old  Cathohc  Church,  644. 

Olney,  Edward,  obit.,  602. 

Ontario,  644. 

Oregon,  645. 

O'Sullivan,  WiUlam  Henry,  obit.. 

636. 
Oude,  Wa4jid  Ali  Shah,  obit,  685. 
Oysters,  application   to   plant,  in 

Chili,  116. 

Pacific  Railroad  Investigation,  19S. 
Palmer,  Alonzo  B.,  obit,  602. 
Palmer,  George  Wa:$hington,  obit, 

602. 
Palmer,  Ray,  obit,  602. 
Panama  Canal,  188. 
Pango-Pango,  781. 
Panofka,  Heinrich,  obit,  685. 
P.ipua,  or  New  Guinea,  647. 
Paraguay,  648. 
Pasadena,  120. 
Pasaglia,  Carlo,  obit.  635. 
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PatentB,  649 ;  amoDdment  of  law, 
204. 

Patiiarchato,  CEcumonical,  773. 

Pawtucket,  126. 

Peanuts,  758. 

Pollegrini,  Antonio,  obit.,  635. 

Ponnsylvania,  656. 

Penaious,  bill  in  United  States, 
183;  in  Germany,  828;  in- 
crease in  number  of,  779. 

Perkdus,  William,  obit.,  608. 

Perry,  William,  obit.,  603. 

Persia,  660. 

Peru,  660. 

Petroleum,  in  Argentine  Republic, 
28 ;  in  Burmah,  84. 

Pettingell,  John  Hancock,  obit., 
603. 

Pharmacy,  664. 

Phillips,  John  Arthur,  obit,  636. 

Photo-Engraving,  665. 

Photography,  Astronomical,  35. 

Photometry,  Stellar,  43. 

Physical  Training,  665. 

Physiology,  668. 

Pierce,  Thomas  Prosoott,  obit., 
603. 

Plants,  New,  73. 

Plot  to  dethrone  Sultan,  773. 

Poisons,  Action  of,  678. 

Poland,  Luke  P.,  obit.,  603. 

Polo,  680. 

Polygamy,  bill  to  prevent,  168. 

Poore,  Ben:  Perley,  obit,  604. 

Porpoise-Hunting,  681. 

Port  Hamilton,  Retrocession  of, 
118. 

Portland,  127. 

Porto  Rico,  802. 

Portugal,  682. 

Postal  Facilities,  Improvement  in, 
684,  et  ieq. 

Pott,  August  Friedrich,  obit., 
636. 

Potter,  Horatio,  obit,  and  portrait, 
604. 

Potter,  Robert  B.,  obit,  605. 

Powell,  Thomas,  obit,  605. 

Pratt,  Daniel,  obit,  605. 

Pratt,  James  T.,  obit.,  606. 

Presbyterians,  690. 

Preston,  David,  obit.,  606. 

Preston,  John,  obit,  606. 

Preston,  William,  obit,  606. 

Prisons,  Associations,  704;  Re- 
form, 701 ;  U.  S.  Government, 
704. 

Prohibition,  in  Iowa,  898 ;  in  Kan- 
sas, 406 ;  in  Kentucky,  411 ;  in 
Maine,  453 ;  in  Michigan.  506 ; 
in  Missouri,  516;  in  Rhode 
Island,  718;  in  Tennessee, 
758. 

Prophetic  Conference,  705. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States,  705. 


Quebec,  127 ;  Province  of,  707. 

Quincy,  127. 

Quinn,  William,  obit,  606. 

Racine,  128. 

Raft,  great  lumber,  257. 

Railroads,  in  China,  116;  Investi- 
gation, Pacific,  198 ;  Interstate 
Commerce  act,  269;  Trans- 
Caspian,  6;  British  Strategic, 
6;  in  Mexico,  502,  503;  Te- 
huantepec  Ship,  502. 

Ram6e,  Daniel,  obit.,  636. 

Randal,  Alanson  Merwin,  obit., 
607. 

Randi,  Lorenzo,  obit.,  636. 

Rapallo,  Charles  Anthony,  obit., 
607. 

Rau,  Charles,  obit,  607. 

Raymond,  Israel  Ward,  obit.,  608. 

Raymond,  John  T.,  obit,  608. 

Rebellion  of  Caroline  blonds 
against  Spain,  741 ;  military  in 
Peru,  661. 

Record  of  the  Turf,  767. 

Reformed  Churches,  708. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  711. 

Reunion  of  Protestant  Christendom, 
action  in  regard  to,  707-710. 

Revolutionary  Plots  in  Russia,  723 ; 
effect  of,  upon  education,  724. 

Rhode  Island,  712. 

Ricketts,  James  Brewerton,  obit., 
608. 

Rifles,  Repeating,  714. 

Rights  of  married  women  in  Ala- 
bama, 8 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  656. 

Ripley,  RoswcU  Sabin,  obit.,  608. 

Roach,  John,  sketch  and  port, 
716. 

Robertson,  John,  obit.,  609. 

Rochester,  Thomas  Fortescue, 
obit.,  609. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  716;  hie- 
rarchy established  in  India, 
882. 

Rosewood,  exportation  from  Costa 
Rica,  21 L 

Ross,  William  Henry  Harrison, 
obit,  609. 

Roumania,  718 ;  Attempted  A^^sas- 
sination  of  Prime  Minister, 
719;  tariff-war  hi,  720. 

Rouquette,  Adrien,  obit.,  609. 

Rousseau,  Philippe,  obit,  636. 

Rowett,  Richard,  obit,  609. 

Rumsey,  Henry  Barlow,  obit.,  610. 

Russia,  720. 

Ryle,  John,  obit,  610. 

Saint-Hilaire.    ^mile    Marco    de, 

obit,  686. 
Saint  John,  128. 
St.  Lucia,  802. 

Salt-Mining  in  New  York,  725. 
Salvador,  727. 


Samoan  Islands,  728;  American 
interests  at,  732 ;  Germany  de- 
clares war  on,  730 ;  King  Ma- 
lietoa  deposed,  731. 

San  Diego,  128. 

Sandusky,  129. 

Sanitary  Congress  in  Peru,  668. 

San  Joa6,  129. 

Santo  Domingo,  732 ;  rebellion  in, 
733. 

Saigent,  Aaron  A.,  obit,  610. 

Sarzeaud  Incident,  243. 

Savanilla,  756. 

Savings-Bank,  Post-Oflce,  687. 

Saxe,  John  GodtV^y,  sketch  and 
portrait,  783. 

Say n- Wittgenstein,  Caroline,  obit, 
686. 

Schenectady,  129. 

Schirmer,  Heinrich  Ernst,  obit, 
687. 

Schleyer,  Johann  Martin,  inventor 
of  VolapClk,  794. 

Schmidt,  Wilhelm  Adolf,  obit,  637. 

Schroder,  Karl,  obit.,  687. 

Soott,  Robert  N.,  obit,  610. 

Scroggs,  Gustavus  A.,  obit,  611. 

Senatorial,  election  contested  in 
Texas,  758. 

Servia,  734 ;  defeat  of  Gk)vemment 
of,  735. 

Sevilla,  Jos4,  bequest  of,  668. 

Shaw,  Aaron,  obit,  611. 

Sheldon,  James,  obit,  611. 

Shcrbrooke,  130. 

Short-hand  writing,  670. 

Sidon,  Tombs  at,  24. 

Sill,  Edward  Rowland,  obit.,  611. 

Silver  flsh,  756. 

Silver  king,  756. 

Simpson,  John  Palgrave,  obit,  687. 

Smith,  Francis  S.,  obit.,  611. 

Smith,  Thomas  Kilby,  obit,  612. 

Smith,  William,  obit.,  612. 

Socialists,  Agitation  in  London, 
342 ;  Disturbance  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, 529. 

Societies,  Mutual  Aid,  523  ;  of 
Jesus,  Incorporation  of,  in 
Quebec,  708  ;  Psychical  Re- 
search, 509. 

Somali-Land,  736. 

Soudan,  The,  244. 

South  Carolina,  787. 

Spun,  738 :  Popular  Discontent  in, 
740 ;  recoirnized  as  a  great 
power,  740. 

Speed,  James,  obit  and  port.,  741. 

Spencer,  Charles  S.,  obit,  612. 

Sphinx,  The,  18. 

Spooner,  Lysander,  obit,  612. 

Standeford,  Elisha  D.,  obit,  618. 

Stanton,  Henry  Brewster,  obit., 
613. 

Stars,  Discoveries  of,  43. 

Steams,  Charles  W.,  obit,  613. 
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Stecple-Cbosing,  771. 

Stevens,  Aaron  Fletcher,  obit., 
618. 

Stewart,  Balfour,  obit.,  637. 

Stewart,  I^aac  DaltoD,  obit.,  014. 

Stockton,  130. 

Stone,  Charles  P.,  obit.,  614. 

Stone,  Delia  Charlotte  Hall,  obit, 
615. 

Strakosch,  Maurice,  obit.,  688. 

Strangford,  Emily  Anne,  obit., 
688. 

Strikes,  742,  et  9eq, 

Stromcyor,  August,  obit.,  688. 

Suei  Canal,  240 ;  Neutralization  of, 
242. 

Sullivan,  Algernon  Sydney,  obit., 
615. 

Sun,  parallax,  40 ;  total  eclipse,  41. 

Sutherland,  Josiah,  obit,  615. 

Swaziland,  93. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  752 ;  Minis- 
terial Crisis  in,  754. 

Switzerland,  754. 

Talcott,  John  Ledyard,  obit,  615. 

Tarboz,  John  Remblo,  obit,  615. 

Tariff-war  in  Roumania,  720. 

Tarpom,  756. 

Tarpon,  756. 

Torpum,  756. 

Tasmania,  48. 

Taylor,  Benjamin  Franklin,  obit, 
and  portrait,  755. 

Taylor,  John,  obit,  615. 

Temperature,  conditions  that  afibct, 
488 ;  effect  of,  on  blood,  678. 

Temple  of  Bubastis,  19. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  21. 

Tennessee,  757. 

Texas,  769. 

Textile  Fiber,  New,  140. 

Thachor,  Geoigo  Homell,  obit., 
616. 

Thasos,  Ruins  at,  22. 

Thorington,  James,  obit,  616. 

Tiberias,  City  of,  25. 

Timor,  island  of,  revolt  in,  684. 

Toronto,  180. 

Tortuga,  857. 

Tousey,  Sinclair,  obit.,  616. 

Trade  -  Dollars,  Redemption  of, 
201. 

Trovers,  William  Pri^n,  obit., 
616. 

Treat,  Samuel  H.,  obit,  617. 

Treaties,  between  Germany,  Ans- 
tria-Hungary,  and  Italy,  828, 
899;  Central  American  re- 
publics with  Guatemala,  843 ; 


China  with  France  and  Portu- 
gal, 117 ;  China  with  Portugal, 
684;  Costa  Rioa  with  Guate- 
mala, 210;  with  Nicaragua, 
210 ;  Germany  with  Paraguay, 
648;  literary,  140:  power  of 
United  States,  760;  Russia 
with  Austria,  51 ;  United  States 
with  Guatemala,  846 ;  United 
States  with  Hawaiian  Islands, 
855 ;  United  States  with  Spain, 
215. 

Tree-Planting,  765. 

Trenton,  182. 

Trials,  for  bribery  in  New  York, 
555 ;  for  treason  in  Germany, 
826. 

Trinidad,  801. 

Triple  Alliance,  828,  899. 

Truxtun,  William  Talbot,  obit, 
617. 

Tucson,  182. 

Tulanc,  Paul,  obit,  617. 

Tunis,  298. 

Turf,  Ten  Years'  Record  of,  767. 

Turkey,  772. 

Uhrich,  Jean  Jacques  Alexis,  obit., 
688. 

Unitarians,  774. 

United  States,  775;  claims  Greer 
Coimty,  Texas,  760 ;  Finances 
of,  780. 

United  Workmen,  Ancient  Order 
of,  784. 

Universalists,  786. 

Upohurch,  John  Jordan,  obit,  618. 

Uruguay,  786. 

Utah,  787 ;  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 788. 

Utcs,  in  Colomdo,  148. 

Vanderpocl,  Aaron  J.,  obit,  618. 
Varick,  Theodore  Romeyn,  obit, 

618. 
Vassali  Bey  Luigi,  obit,  684. 
Venezuela,  789. 
Vermont,  790. 
Victorian  Jubilee,  791. 
Viel-Cmtel,  M.  de,  obit ,  688. 
Vincent,  Mary  Anne  Farley,  obit., 

618. 
Virginia,  792. 
Virginia  City,  188. 
Vischer,  Friedrich  Theodor,  obit, 

639. 
VokpQk,  794. 

VolapQk,  Wilhclm,  obit,  689. 
Vulpian,  Edme  Felix  Altred,  obit, 

639. 


Wagner,   Moritz  Friedrich,  obit, 
639. 

Walcott  Charles  F.,  obit,  619. 

Walter,  Thoouui  Ustick,  obit,  619. 

Walther,  Carl  Ferdinand  Wilbelm, 
obit,  619. 

Ward,  George  Cabot,  obit,  619. 

Washburn,  William  Barrett,  obit, 
619. 

Washbume,  Elihu  B.,  sketch  lod 
portrait,  798. 

Washington,  188. 

Washington  Territory,  799;  Cen- 
sus of,  799. 

Wasson,  David  Atwood,  olnt,f90i 

Watkins,  Alice,  obit,  620. 

Weaver,  Archibald  J.,  obit,  620. 

Webb,  George  James,  obit,  620. 

Weld,  Mason  Coggswell,  obit,  6iW. 

Werder,    August    Carl    Leopold, 
obit,  640. 

Werner,  Gnstav,  obit,  640. 

Werthheimer,  Joseph  Ritter  von, 
obit,  640. 

West  Indies,  80(). 

West  Vii)^nia,  808. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  sketch  sod 
portrait,  804. 

Whitall,  Henry,  obit.,  620. 

White  Croas  Society,  805. 

Whitworth,  Sir  Joseph,  obit,  MO. 

Wilder,  Royal  G.,  obit,  621. 

Wilmington,  185. 

Wilson  Scandal,  in  Fnmce,  294. 

Windward  Islands,  The,  802. 

Wisconsin,  805. 

Wittich,  Ludwig  von,  obit,  641. 

Wobum,  185. 

Wolfe,  Catherine  L.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  807. 

Wolverton,  Geoige  Grenfell  Glyn, 
obit,  641. 

Women,  in  India,  882. 

Wood,  Mrs.  Henry,  obit,  641. 

Woods,  William  B.,  obit  and  por- 
trait, 621. 

Woonsocket,  185. 

Wootten,  Edward,  obit,  621. 

Worcester,  186. 

Wyoming  Territory,  807. 

York,  186. 

Youmans,  Edward  L.,  sketch  and 
portrait,  808. 

Zanzibar,  810 ;  treaties  conccmliur, 

810. 
Zebehr  Paaha,  244. 
Zinc-mining,  485. 
Zululand,  Annexation  of,  92. 
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